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THE ILLUSTRATED HISTOET 

OF THE 

BRITISH EMBIRE IN INDIA 

AND THE EAST. 

CHAPTER L. 

PROGRESS OF THE EAST IXDTA COMPANV, FROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF FACTORIES IN 
CONTINENTAL INDIA TO THE FIRST SSTTLEMENT ON THE HOOGLY. 


Fuom the (late of the settlement of a factorv 
at Kurat, to the period of the establishment 
nt Hoogly, and the breaking out of the rivil 
u'nr in Hnglnnd, was a time of considerable, 
events to the company, at home and abroad. 
Gradually, througliont that period, the foreign 
agents of the company were laying the foun- 
dation of future fortune, where, and )iow. 
theysnspceled not. The reverses of the com- 
pany subserved its ultimate greatness. The 
ravages and successes of the Hutch led to 
their ultimate humiliation, and tin' triumph of 
Mngloiid and her East India Cunipany. The 
stotes-gencrnl M'onld have probably carried 
on a coinmereo, in the long run, successfully, 
rivalling that of England, had not their grasp- 
ing and venal temper led them to set justice 
and treaty at defiance, in endeavouring to 
deprive the Knglisli of nil share in the trade 
of tlie Eastern Archipelago ; but their 
cupidity runsed the latent energy and rc- 
aonrees of England, which soon asserted a 
naval ascendancy in Europe, and ultimately 
all over the world. The English, ot the 
period of which we now write, were very soli- 
citous to injure the commerce both of the Por- 
tuguese and Dutch. That tltcy were just os 
ready to circumvent and damage the Dutch, 
as the latter wore to disitarago or iiitcrrnpt 
them, is evident from the corrcspondeuco of 
Sir Thomas Roe. Still, the English wore in- 
capable of the cruelties of the Dutch : much 
more wore those of the Portuguese im- 
possible to them. In one of Sir Thomas 
Roe's letters he writes ; — “ The Dutch are 
arrived at Surat, from the Red Sea, with 
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i some money and southern commodities, I 
{ have done my betl to dugracc them ; but 
, could not turn them out without further 
, danger. Yonr comfort is, here are goods 
enough for both." 

In another letter ho says, “ The lOtb, 
lltb, and 12th, I spent in giving the prince 
< advice that a Dutch ship lay before Surat, 

[ and would not declare upon what design it 
' came until a fleet arrived, which was ex- 
j pected at the first fit season. This 1 im- 
I proved, to fill their beads with jealonsies of 
I the designs of the Dutch, and the dangcra 
j that might arise from them, which was well 
j taken ; and, being demanded, I gave my 
I aiU ice, to prevent coming to a n^pture with 
, them, and yet c.xcliide them the trade of 
India.' Here the English ambassador, so 
I scrupnlons and just in many affairs, and es- 
' pecially where be was {personally concerned, 
j acted towards the Dutch, as he so bitterly 
complained thfit tlie Portuguese acted to- 
[ war^ his own countrymen ; but it is more than 
I probable the re{)reseutativc of England wok 
I obliged by his instnictions to act thus, and 
' necetiilat tica habet leges. Besides, the pro- 
vocations received by the British, from both 
j Portuguese and Dutch, v'ere so frequent and 
severe, that they conld not but^ oppose 
those nations, if there were any British bade 
to be established. 

The grand occasion of quarrel with the Dutch 
was spice. The English enjoyed a good 
trade in pepper, from their connection with 
8umatra and Java, but the trade in the liner 
spices, such as cloves, nutmegs, cinnamon, Ac., 
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had been exclusively in the hands of the 
Portuguese, and was at this period becoming 
a monopoly in the hands of the Hollanders. 
The English became intensely eager to break 
up this monopoly by fair trade ; the Dutch 
to keep it by force of arms. The English 
sent out agents from Bantam to Amboyna, 
Banda, and several other islands, reputed for 
their piodiiction of superior spices ; andfinally, 
after much mortification an<l disappointment, 
thc}' established a ' factory at Macassar, 
then deemed an eligible depot for spice 
brought from other places, and which itself 
2 )roduced superior rice, that might be made 
available as an article of exchange, and which 
could be procured by bartering it for the fine 
cloths of Central India. 

The gcneiMl statu of affairs, and prospects 
of traffic, may he gathered from the rcj)orts 
made by the agents, soon after the coinjjany was 
fairly settled in factories on the coast of 
India. Mr. Mill thus sums up the tenour 
and substance of these reports : — “ That 
Surat was the place at which the cloths of 
India could beat bo obtained, though nothing 
could thero be disposed of in return, except 
China goods, spices, and money : that large 
quantities of Indian wove goods might bo 
sold, and gold, camphor, and benjamin ob- 
tained, at the two Victories of Acheon and 
Tekoo, on the Island of Sumatra : that 
Bantam nffurdud a slill larger demand for 
the wove goods of India, and supiilied pep- 
per for the European market : that Jacatra, 
Janihcc, and Polauia, agicod with the two 
former places in the articles both of demand 
and 8U])ply, tliougli both on a siuuller scale: 
that Siam might afford a large vent for 
similar commodities, and would yield gold, 
silver, and deer-skius for the Ja})aii market : 
that English cloth, lead, deer -skins, silks, 
and other goods, might be disposed of at 
Jayian, for silver, eoiiper an«l iron, though, 
hitherto, want of skill had rendered the ad- 
ventures to tliat kingdom un])rofitable' that, on 
the Island of Borneo, diamondfa, buzoar stones, 
and gold, might be obtained at ISnccadania, 
notwithstanding the mischief occasioned by 
the ignorance of the first factors ; but from 
Banjarraassin, where the same articles were 
found, it would be expedient, on account 
of the treacherous character of the natives, 
to withdraw the factory ; that the best rice 
in India could bo bought, nud the wove 
goods of India sold, at Macassar : and, that 
at Banda, the same goods could be sold, and 
nutmegs and mace procured, oven to a large 
amount, if the obstruction of European rivals 
wore removed. Hurat and Bantam were the 
seats of the company’s principal cstablisli- 
uents,” j 
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An attempt was made for the establishment 
of a Scottish East India Company, and a 
royal patent granted in 1G18 to Sir James 
Oirnningham, but withdrawn, in consequence 
of the interference of the London company, 
who made compensation for the expenses in- 
curred. The king, in return for this con- 
cession, and with a view of sustaining the 
Russian company, which had long been in a 
precarious state, prevailed on the East India 
Company to unite vdth them in carrying on a 
joint-stock trade, each party advancing £30,000 
per annum during the continuance of their re- 
spective charters ; but the experiment failing 
after a trial of two seasons, the connection 
was dissolved at the termination of tho year 
1019 ; the loss of tho East India Couipany 
being estimated at £40,000.* 

The company was much disturbed about 
this time by the }>voapect of competition with 
the French and Danes. Tho asHociations for 
Eastern comniorco, formed in these countries, 
w'crc not on a scale to appear formidable to 
the powciful resources of tl»o Portuguese, 
Diitcli, and English ; hut nevertheless those 
nations were all nearly as angry at the bare 
pros})oct of any other jjeoide wishing to buy 
spices, where they were produced, as they 
were by their rivalry with one another. 
The Englibli aitpesr to have taken more 
alarm at the formation of tho Frcuub and 
Danish companies than tho Dutch or Por- 
tuguese did, and this alarm appears to have 
been innro excited by tho Danes than by 
the French, olthongh the (kenls were earlier 
upon the great stage of furious and hitter 
rivalry. In separate chapters, tlio foruiation, 
progress, and foreign enterprises of the various 
East India Companies u])on tlic coutiiiunt, — 
other than the Portuguese and Dutch, which 
have been already related, — will bo stated 
and described, so far as relates to tho object 
of these v'olumcs. In a former chajdor it was 
mentioned, that negotiutious w ere ojieneU with 
Persia, .and a treaty of tiado secured, under 
the Bupcriiitcndcnce of Sir Thomas Roe. 
'That acute man, however, dissuaded tliu 
entorpiise, on tho ground that tho Poitug\ic-se 
already possessed tlie coinincrco between 
Persia and Knrat, and that the expense of 
protecting tho trade by annanionts would ho 
too great. The general policy of Sir Thomas 
was to avoid, as much as possible, all armed 
competition, i^id to seek avenues of trade the 
least exposed to tho expense of numerous 
crews, heavy armaments, and forts. The ex- 
perience of the English verified the sagacity 
of these rouncils. The trade oi)ened in tho 
Persian Gulf never became very profitable, ih 
consequence of the expenses incurred. 

* MUbnm’s Oriental Commerce. 
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In the year 1617>18, a new enbeoriptiop 
was opened by the company in London, which 
reached the enormous sum of £1,600,000. 
This was designated “ the company’s second 
joint-stock." 

In 1619 negotiations began between the 
courts of England and Ilulland, to adjust the 
quarrels of the respective East Indian inter- 
ests of the two nations. It was agreed on all 
Lauds that it was disgraceful for allies to 
carry on a commercial competition which 
almost amounted to war. Accordingly, on 
the 17th of July, the toims of this treaty were 
in brief, according to Bruce, ns follows : — 
" It was btipnlatod that there should he a 
mutual amnesty, and a mutual restitution of 
ships and property ; that the pcp])cr trade at 
Java should be equally divided ; that the 
English should have a free trade at Pullicate, 
on the (Joromnudcl coast, on paying halt the 
expense.^ of the garrison ; and that of the trade 
of the hloluccas and Bandas they should 
enjoy one-third, the Dutch two. paying the 
charges of the gairisons in the same propor- 
tion. Beside these conditions, which regarded 
lluir opposite jirctcusions, the treaty included 
niitingcmeutb tor mutual profit and defence. 
I'hieh company was to furnish ten ships of 
Will, which were not to he sent in tho Euro- 
]>cnu \oyages, but eniplojed in India for 
niulual protection; and tho tw'o nations wcic 
to uiiito their effoits to reduce the duties 
.ind exactions of the native go^ cniineiits at 
the difFerunt ports. To superintend the ox- 
eeution of this treaty a council was appointed, 
to ho composed of four inenihers of each com- 
juiiiy, called the Council of Defend. " 

The same author soys — “ lu consequence 
of this treaty, by which the English were 
lionnd to send n fleet of ton ships to India, a 
larger fund w’as this year raised than had 
been provided for any preceding voyage : 
£(■>12,490 in the precious metals, and £ 28,008 
in goods, were exported with the fleet. 'I’he 
return was brought hack in a single ship, and 
sold at £lU8,8b7.’’ 

The result, however, was uiifortunato, as 
tho English commissioneis of the council of 
defence reported, that unless measures were 
taken in Europe to chock the grasping and 
aggrOBsire proceedings of llolhind, the trade 
must he abandoned. This impression was 
taken up in England, hut it was impossible 
just then to do anything for sueli a jiurposo. 

Tlio commercial proceedings, meanwhile, 
are described by Mr. Mill, w’ith great brevity, 
ill the following paragraph : — “ In 1621-22, 
they were able to fit out only four ships, sup- 
plied w'ith £12,900 in gold and silver, and 
£6258 in goods; the following year, they 
sent five ships, £61,600 in money, and £6430 


in goods; in 1623-24, they equipped seven 
vessels, and furnished them witn £66,720 
in money, and £17,340 in goods. This last 
was a presperons year to the domestic ex- 
chequer. hive ships arrived from India with 
cargoes, not of pepper only, but of all the 
finer spices, of which, notwithstanding the 
increasing complaints against the Dutch, the 
company's agents had not been pfeventod 
frem procuring an assortment. The sale of 
this part alone of the cargoes amounted to 
£485,693; that of the Persian raw silk to 
£97,000 ; while £80,000, in pursnanoe of the 
treaty of 1619, was received as compensation 
money from the Dutch." This compensation 
money was, however, given with the greatest 
reluctance, and its concession deepened the 
hostility which the Dutch felt, and had so 
malignantly displayed. Not long after fol- 
lowed the massacre of Amhoyna, described in 
tho last chapter. 

It may here, however, be observed, that 
the Dutch certainly believed the English 
guilty of a conspiracy at Amhoyna to seise the 
fort, and some English writers have conceded 
it. Captain Hamilton* affirms it, ond even 
pallintu.-, and almost justifies, the severity of 
the Dutch, by references to alleged tortures, 
perjuiies, aud persecutions, inflicted by 
agents of the English company upon other 
Englishmen, who, not being ithc servants of 
the company, were called '• interlopers," and 
proscribed, lln^iug been deemed fair game 
for the company’s peojile to hunt down by 
any means they could. 

Upon the allegations of Captain Hamilton, 
Professor AVilsou, of tlsford, thus animad- 
verts, while he concedis tho probability of 
some English plot ; — “ It is not impossible 
tiiat there w'as amongst the English on 
Amhoyna some wild scheme for t}ie seizure 
of the island. The Japanese were soldiers of 
the garrison, and their position rendered their 
cu-operatiun of on importance more than 
equivalent to the smallness of their numbers. 
At the same time, the conspirators were 
punished with a severity wholly nujustifiahle. 
It is no extenuation of the cruelty of the 
Dutch, to argue that tho English iu India, in 
those days, were guilty of similar atrocities; 
the fact is not proved, and the probability 
may he questioned : no instance of such 
savage barbarity can he quoted against any of 
tho English factories or governments, and 
particular acts of sev'crity towards deserters 
and pirates, are not to be confounded with 
the dolihernto cruelties of a public body. 
Eveu with regard to individual instances, 
however, the evidence is defective ; Hamilton 
wrote from recollcetion, according to his own 

* Jfeie Aeeotinl of the Eatt Indies, vol. i. p. SOS. 
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admission, and his accusations arc, for the 
most part, general and vague. It is else- 
where noticed by our author, also, that he 
was an interloper, and that his testimony, 
when unfavourable to the company, must he 
received with caution. His assertions cannot 
bo admitted ns conclusive or unsuspicious. 
Tlie conduct of the council of Amboyna 
admits of no doubt, and no plea of precedent 
or necessity can bo justly heard in its palliation. 
The Dutch writers themselves acknowledge, 
that it would have been much bettor to have 
sent the accused to Europe for trial, even 
by the English courts.”* 

Tlie proceedings of the company at home 
assumed but few features of importance up to 
lfi29, when a new chniter was obtained. 
The circumstances which led to it are thus 
recorded by Mr. Mill, on the authority of 
Bruce : — “ As the sums in gold and silver 
which the company had for several years 
found it necessary to export, exceeded the 
limits to which they ueio confined by the 
terms of their charter, they had proceeded 
annually upon a petition to the king, and 
a special permission. It was now, however, 
deemed advisable to apply for a general 
license, so large ns would comprehend the 
greatest amount which, on any occasioir, it 
would bo necessary to send. The sum for 
which they solicited this permission was 
£80,000 in silver, and £40,000 in gold ; and 
they recommended, as the best mode of 
authenticating the privilege, that it should be 
incorporated in a fresh renewal of their 
charter; which was accordingly obtained.” 

During this period, also, the company first 
petitioned the English House of Commons. 
Upon the death of King James I., and 
the ascent to the throne of Charles I., 
the House of Commons, as is well known to 
the student of English history, gradually as- 
serted more power and influence, which the 
company perceiving, brought its claims before 
it, and urged the straits to which it was reduced 
by the aggressions of the Dutch 

Among the incidents in the last years of 
the reign of James wore the succession to 
the company of the right to punish their ser- 
vants abroad, both by martial and municipal 
law. This right was granted by tlie crown 
without the consent of the commons, or even 
consulting them. Mr. Mill iound among the 
East India papers, in the Btate Paper Office, 
the material for the following paragraph ; — 
“In the year 1(124-25 the company's fleet 
to India consisted of five ships ; in 1625-26, 
it consisted of six ships ; and in 1626-27, of 
seven. In the last of these years W’e gain 

* Viet des Croueo uem i lloUam/ota, in tUo Siftoire 
GSnirale etei Voyages, wii. 33. 


the knowledge collaterally of one of those 
most important facts in the company’s his- 
tory, which it has been their sedulous care to 
preserve concealed, except when some inte- 
rest, as now, was to be served by the dis- 
closure. Sir Robert Shirley, who had been 
ambassador at the court of Persia, made ap- 
plication to the king and council to order the 
East India Company to pay him £2000 as 
a compensation for his exertions and services 
in procuring them a trade with Persia. The 
company, beside denying the pretended ser- 
vices, urged their inability to pay ; stating 
that they had been obliged to contract so 
large a debt as £2()0,000; and tliat their 
stock had fallen to 20 per cent, discount, 
shares of £100 selling for no more than 
£80.” 

Judging from their own representations, 
their affairs, commercially, w'ore at this junc- 
ture an unfavourable aspect. They probably, 
however, presented tlieir case in this dark 
aspect to elude the payment demanded by 
Shirley, and to eroato a public impression 
that they needed yet more the patronage and 
favour of government, while they wore ren- 
dering great services to the nation. Probably 
no event of the times annoyed the company 
so much as the demands of King James, and 
his admiral, the Eail of Buckingham, for 
share of the prize money, w’on by its success- 
ful conflicts with the Portuguese. The king 
demanded £1(HK) as droits to the crown; 
the lord high admiral demanded the like 
sum ns droits to the Admiralty. As the power 
of the king was often exorcised in an uncon- 
stitutional manner in those days, the company 
deemed it discreet simply to raise objec- 
tions to the demand, and make no farther 
resistance. To the adniiinl’s claim they pre- 
sented legal obstacles, and indignant icnion- 
strance and jvrotest. They declared that aa 
their ships wdiich captured prizes did not 
carry letters ofmaicpic fiom the Admiralty, 
it had no right to interfere, especially aa the 
armaments by which sucli captures were made, 
w'cre a heavy cost to the company, which had 
to i)rotect its own trade, the slate rendering 
very little assistance. Those arguments were 
good, for if the government in any form made 
itself a partner in the naval and military suc- 
cesses of the company, it should also take its 
share in losses that were inflicted by the 
armed Portuguese and Dutch. The whole 
roaltor was brought before the Court of Admi- 
ralty, when it appeared that the prizes of the 
company were to the amount of £100,000 
sterling, and 240,000 reals of eight. 
unprincipled king, greedy to obtain money, 
insisted on his prerogative ; the claims of the 
high admiral were postponed and eluded, 
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and probably eventiially ba£9ad, for there is 
no evidence of their having ever been satisfied. 

The first homo event of any importance after 
the royal concession of 1629, was the opening of 
a subscription for a third joint-stock. This 
began in 1631, and was completed in the follow- 
ing year. It amounted to £420,000. With the 
new subscription seven ships were fitted out 
thesame year. In 1C33-34 five ships were sent 
out. In 1G84-35 mention is made of only 
three, bdt some historians doubt whether that 
year was not more prolific of enterprise. 

The company now complained loudly of 
the “ interlopers private adventurers trading 
to any part of the East on their own account 
were so considered, and such they were so long 
ns the company held the royal charter. There 
was, however, a disposition to murmur at 
the slightest infringement of their privilege 
unworthy of a body which had already ac- 
quired so great an influence, and which carried 
on such extensive enterprises. But, in truth, 
the profits of the trade were far less than the 
public supposed. Most of the directors were 
ignorant of political economy, and few of 
their agents had any correct opinions as to 
the principles of trade. The censure of Mr. 
Mill applies too truly to the conduct and in- 
telligence of the company at this period as 
a trading association : — “ The company, like 
other unskilful, and for that reason unpros- 
l>erous, traders, had always competitors, of one 
description or another, to whom they ascribed 
their own want of success. For several years 
they had spoken with loud condemnation of 
the clandestine trade carried on by their own 
servants, whoso profit they said exceeded their 
own. Their alarms for their exclusive privi- 
leges had for some time been sounded; and 
would have boon sounded much louder, but 
for the ascendancy gained by the sentiments 
of liberty.” Their hope that their monopoly 
would escape the general wreck with which 
institutions at variance with the spirit of 
liberty were threatened, could only be en- 
tertained it its pretensions were prudently 
kept in the shade. The controversy whether 
monopolies, and among others that of the 
company, were inj nrions to the wealth and pros- 
perity of the nation, had already employed 
the press. 

The outcry as to the interlopers and pri- 
vate traders was one which troubled the 
public as well as the company from the be- 
ginning of the century, and during the embassy 
of Sir Thomas Boe, he advised the directors to 
allow no servant to trade, but to give them 
adequate salaries, and engage their entire 
interests. The parsimony of the company 
to the agents oompelled them to trade for a 
sufficient subsistence. The advice of Sir . 
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Thomas had only been in part followed, and 
hence the oomplaints to which Mr. Mill, with 
a tone of some asperity, refers. 

In 1634-35 a new and remarkable episode 
in the history of the company is presented. 
A treaty was formed with Porhigal for free- 
dom of trade between the Eastern possessions 
of the two countries, and also between tiio 
parent states and the respective factories 
and possessions of each. This event was 
hailed in England with as much satisfaction 
as the arrangement with the Dutch previously 
had been received, and with but little more 
ground for the hope and confidence inspired. 
To the company it turned out to be a great 
danger, for it incited a number of enterprising 
persons in India to denounce the monopoly of 
the company, and to attempt the formation of 
an independent association. At the head of 
this party was Sir William Conrton, who suc- 
ceeded in engaging a gentleman of the royal 
bed-chamber, named Endymion Porter, to 
iiae his influence with the king on its behalf. 
The conrtier had little difficulty in persuading 
a monarcli so tenacious of his own rights, and 
so fhonghticss of the rights of others, as 
Charles I. The king was prevailed upon 
to toA'c a than-, and then timre was no 
difficulty in obtaining from him, on bclialf of 
the association, licence to trade. The object 
of the king was personal profit, ami yet he 
had the unfaithfulness and cfTrontery to set 
forth in the preamblo of the licence, “ that it 
was founded upon the misconduct of the East 
India Company, who Lad accomplished no- 
thing for the good of the nation in proportion 
to the great privileges they had obtained, or 
oven to the funds of which they had dia- 
|K)sed.” Charles no doubt felt emboldened 
in the perpetration of this treachery by the 
opinion of the nation, then hotly qngaged in 
discussing monopolies, and the rights of 
kings. The provision of notice to the company 
three years before any abrogation of its 
charter, emboldened many to become adven- 
turers under its guarantee; the violation of 
this compact was worthy of a prince who 
could keep no faith with his subjects, whether 
the matters which demanded it were religions, 
political, or commercial. 

Courten’s Association, as the newly licensed 
company was called, persevered, and sent out 
ships. In 1637-38 several ships of the new 
company returned home laden with Eastern 
produce, suitable to the English market, 
which bought a ready sale and great profit 
In consequence of the alarm and petitions of 
the old company, the privy council came to 
be conclusion that the two companies should 
ivoid all e.olli8ion by Courten’s Association 
leaking new ports, and the East India Com- ■ 

0 
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ptay aot toucbing at any place where Oonr 
ten's people erected a factory. The East Indi« 
Company prosecuted its protests against al 
rivalry ; the king was so overwhelmed with 
eomplaints from all classes of his subjects, eX' 
cept the highest in birth and privilege, tha 
he became extremely solicitous to quell thi 
new tumult, which, like so many others in hi. 
reign, he had himself done so much to raise. 
'J'hc privy couucil were directed to form a 
committee to investigate and settle matters 
and, if possible, conciliate conflicting parties 
and interests. The council, however, did 
none of these things — hero also perpetrating 
the neglect, and displaying .the foil}’', which 
ere long convulsed the nation, and for a time 
left the throne blood - stained and vacant. 
Charles was obliged to do something about 
the comi)aiiy, " to satisfy tbo noblemen and 
gentlemen who were adventurois in it,” and 
according to Bruce, the licence to Gourten 
was witiidrawii. llis party complained bit- 
terly that the king had betrayed them, en- 
tangling them in undertakfugs beneath the 
-ffigis of his protection, and then in the mo- 
ment of hope and trial abandoning them. 

Tlie aflairs of the company now assumed 
an aspect of confusion which it would be im- 
possible to describe, but their affairs bad been 
conducted with so much disorder, their ac- 
counts kept ill a manner so complicated and 
iinpracticalile, tlic agents abroad had looked 
so little after the company's property, being 
taken up with their own barter and ex- 
changes, that it is extraordinary bankruptcy 
did not immediately ensue. The proprietors of 
"the third joiut -stock” demanded tlint that 
particular adventure should be brought to a 
close, and that its property in India slionld 
bo brought home. The difficnlty of com- 
pl3'iug with this demand was greater than 
the aggregate capacity of the directors could 
accomplish. Mill, quoting Bruce, depicts the 
conditions of things thus : — “ It raiglit have 
been disputed to whom the immovable pro- 
perty of tlio company, in bouscB and lands, 
in both India and England, acquired by 
parts indiscriminately, ot all the joint-stoclcs, 
belonged. Amid the confusion which per- 
vaded all paits of the company's affairs, this 
question had not begun to be agitated : but 
to encourage subscription to the new joint- 
stock, it was laid dowm as a condition, ‘ That 
to prevent inconvenience and confusion, the 
old company or adventurers iu the thiid joint- 
stock should have sufficient time allowed for 
bringing home their property, and should 
send no more stock to India, after the mouth 
of May.’ It would thus appear, that the pro- 
pi ictors of the third joint-stock, and liy the 
same rule tlie proprietors of all preceding i 


stocks, were, without any scruple^ to be de- 
prived of their share in what is technioally 
called the dead stock of the company, though 
it had been wholly purchased with their 
money. ■ There was another condition, to 
which inferences of some importance may be 
attached ; the suhscribera to the new stock 
were themselves, in a general court, to elect 
the directors to whom the management of the 
fund should be committed, and to renew that 
election annually. As this was a ^w court 
of directors, entirely belonging to the fourth 
joint-stock, it seems to follow that the directors 
in whoso hands the third joint-stock had been 
placed, must still have remained in office, for 
the winding up of that concern. And, in 
that case, there existed, to all intents and 
purposes, twm East India Companies, two 
separate bodies of proprietors, and tw'o sepa- 
rate courts of directors, uiidor one charter. 
*60 low, however, was the credit of East India 
adventure, under joint-stock management, 
now reduced, that the project of a new sub- 
scription almost totally failed. Only tbo 
small sum of £22,d00was raised. Upon this 
a memorial was presented to the king, but iu 
the name of whom — whether of the now siib- 
scribers, or the old — whether of the court of 
directors belonging to the old joint-stock, or 
of a couit of directoiB chosen for the now, 
does not appear. It set forth a number of 
unhappy circumstances, to wbicliwas ascribed 
the distrust which now attended joint-stock 
adventures in India; and it intimated, lu.t 
in very general teiins, the necessily of oiicou- 
ragcmeiit to save that l>ranch of commerce 
from total destruction.” Tlie failing credit of 
the company, the alarming ascendancy of the 
Dutch in the Eastern Archipelago, and the 
political conflicts at home, nil combined to 
render it impossible to raise a new joint- 
stock. 

In this state of affairs the company in- 
curred a new blow Irom the king. Having 
resolved to make w.ar upon his subjects, and 
not possessing ])cuuniary resources for the 
task which ho imposed upon himself, the 
king seized all the pepper of the company, 
offering to purchase it on credit, which he 
did, and then immediately sold it for ready 
money. The ])arliamcnt was subsequently 
inwiiling to acknowledge any responsibility 
for this and other acts of the king, and his 
aiajesty a^ioars to have given himself no 
concern as to the repayment. Bruce repre- 
lents the company as receiving back a pot- 
ion by remission of customs, but Professor 
Wilson believes that they never received 
any compensation. Thus, in every fqrm, 
Charles I. was perfldious and oppressive 
0 the company. His caprice, selfishness, and 
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iujastioe aoarly extutguished the existence of 
a body, destined however, to live for great 
achievements. Probably the company would 
not have survived the plunder of the stores of 
pepper by the Mng, had not some of the agents 
abroad sustained by loans its sinking credit. 

The conduct of the king became more and 
more infatuated, until the fury of the civil 
war shook every institution in England to its 
foundation, and tlie East India Company suf- 
fered its full pro{jortion of the disasters which 
the royal obstinacy and unconstitutional vio- 
lence entailed u])uu all. Among the acts ot 
this sovereign which most disturbed public 
confidence was the seizure of the money lodged 
in the Tower by the merchants. " Previous 
to the year IGIU, the merchants of London 
lodged their money in the Mint at the Tower 
as a ])ldcc of security. Tlie king's inability 
to meet the Scottish army, wliich was then 
approaching the boi'ders of England, con- 
strained him to call the jiarlinment together, 
whicli had not been sniuiiioncd for twelve 
years, for the purpose of obtaining supplies. 
'These being refused until their grievances 
were redressed, parliament was hastily dis- 
solved by the king, who, upon some alleged 
itrouiid tliat the City of London had occu- 
])ied more lands in Ireland than was granted 
i)y their charter, forcibly borrowed of the mer- 
chants £2o(),tK)(i of their money then lodged in 
UieTower. Thisledtheuierchants fouithdiaw 
their deposits, and to ]ilaco them in the hands 
of goldsmiths, whose business till then was 
to buy and sell plate and foreign coins, and 
to melt aud cause them to coin bome at the 
Mint, and with the rest to supply the refiners, 
pUitc-makers, and merchants, as they found 
the price vary. They hecnme lenders to tho 
king, whoso wants led him to anticipate the 
revenue, and who gave orders or letters on 
tho exchequer for the interest.” 

Such was tho condition of tho company’s 
affairs at iiomc that, d priori, the reader may 
conclude nfiairs abroad, so far as depended 
upon tho mauagemout aud resources of tho 
company, did not prosper. In tho earlier 
years of tho period of which we treat, there 
wore some successes, but these were almost 
entirely confined to the continent of India, 
and the neighbouring seas. 

The foundation, at Jacatra, of a colony, 
upon which the Butch people concentrated 
their power in that direction, had consider- 
able inflnenco upon the progress of affairs in 
the eastern Asiatic isles. The Butch were 
nearly always at war with the King of Bantam, 
who was the ally of the English. Uercral 
times English interests there appeared upon 
the point of destruction, and the King of 
Bantam in peril of the loss of his dominions. 


The English settlement was repeatedly at- 
tacked, and once burnt down, and the palace 
of the king partly demolished. 

A few months previous to the arrangement 
of 1619 between the two companies, Sir 
Thomas Bale combined his forces, of some 
siiips which he commanded, with the forces 
of the King of Bantam, for the expulsion of 
the Butch from Jacatra. This expedition 
was successful, aud the natives of the place 
undertook its defence. Tlie iTavanese sol- 
diers who occupied the place w'ere neither 
bravo nor vigilant, and surrendered upon the 
next demonstration of tho Butch. This loca- 
lity was chosen by tlie latter* for the foun- 
dation of a fortified city, which, after the 
ancient name of Holland, w’os called Batavia. 
That became the great seat and centre of 
Batch oriental power and commerce, and 
continues so to this day. It rvas at Jacatra, 
or Bata\ ia, that the council of defence already 
referred to fixed its quarters, but the victory 
of the Butch admiral, Coen, left nnfavourablo 
influences, which caused animosity to rankle 
in the hearts of men of both nationa. “ The 
president aud council," as the four English 
representatives constituting tho council of 
defence at Batavia were called, were much 
dissatisfied that the ships destined for Java 
and the S])icc Islands were detained in the 
Arabian Sea and Indian Ucean, to the great 
dclriinont of the pepper export, but events 
proved that tlicse sliijis were more profitably 
employed than they could liave been loading 
])cppcr at Batavia or Bantam. In like manner 
the factories at Sumatra detained bhips w'hich 
were also to have brought away lading from 
Java, blit so uncertain was the conduct of 
the Butch, that the factors at Sumatra appear 
to have had good reason for their conduct. 
These discontents, however, between the com- 
pany's agents abroad led to conflicting 
“advices" in the communications received at 
home, and embarrassed the directors. 

The expiration of tho truce between Spain 
and ll'illand, in 1621, left the Butch cruiseTS 
onco more at liberty to attack Portuguese in- 
terebts, which tliey did with an energy that 
inspired still further desire for a scope to 
their nctivity, and the English, contrary to 
treaty, were also assailed. Butch writers 
allege that tho English settlers in the Bandas, 
Poleroon, Itosengin, and Santoro, conspired 
with the natives against the legitimate influ- 
ence of Holland, which claimed a right to 
the sovereignty of these isles. The admirals 
and merohants of the stntes-general were, 
however, always fonej’ing conspirncies, or in- 
venting them as pretexts for their aggressions. 
According to the tcbtiiuony of their apologists, 

* See clmpter on the Dutch in India and the Bast. 
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joat M the English conspiracies were ripe, the 
opportune arrival of the Dutch admiral, Coen, 
saved the settlers, and restored the interests 
of his nation. He inflicted severe punish- 
ment both upon the native and English con- 
spirators, effectually protected Batavia, and 
established it in superior strength, and covered 
the designs of the English with humiliation. 

The English factory at Bantam had been 
removed to Batavia, on the faith of the treaty 
of conciliation and partnership between the 
two companies, concluded in Europe. The 
English agents now desired to return to their 
former position, but the Dutch opposed that, 
on the ground, openly confessed, that it might 
injure their newly consolidated oriental me- 
tropolis, Batavia. Thus it became evident 
that the Dutch liad resolved by force to put 
an end to the trade of all rivals, and to hold 
under the cannon's mouth the monopoly of 
trade in the Eastern Archipelago. 

The English trade with Java had now been 
extinguished, unless carried on to a small ex- 
tent under restrictions haughtily and inso- 
lently imposed. The commerce with Japan 
became similarly circumstanced. In a former 
chapter the English were described as obtaining 
from the emperor charters the most favourable 
at Firando and Jeddo. The Dutch attacked 
these places while peace existed betw’ecn 
England and the states-general, and the two 
East India companies were in ostensible 
partnership. No provocation had been given, 
no plea of sovereignty was set up, but upon 
the old pretext of prior occupation, the assault 
was made w'ith sanguinary violence by an 
overwhelming force. The English could make 
no effectual resistance ; they had to flee into 
the interior, where, protected by the natives, 
they escaped; otherwise they would have 
shared the fate of their compatriotsat Amboyna. 

Soon after these misfortunes the company’s 
agents retired from Java to the Island of 
Lagundy, in the Straits of Sunda. The per- 
sons who selected this position were as little 
skilled in sanitary science as English agents 
and commanders have generally been since ; 
and the result w as a severe mortality, which 
in twelve months can-ied off nearly two hun- 
dred men. The distress of the settlers was 
so great, that they could not muster men suffi- 
cient in number to W’ork a vessel to bear them- 
selves away to any of the English factories. 
The Dutch showed some mercy by bringing 
them away to Batavia. The “Pangram,” 
or King of Bantam, their steady friend, again 
offered them the means of re-establishing the 
factory at his capital ; this was accomplished 
in lf)29, the Dutch being at that juncture 
unable to oppose, as the Emperor of Java 
besieged Batavia with eighty thousand men. 


Notwithstanding the difficulties to which the 
company at home, and its agents abroad, were 
exposed daring this period, attempts were 
mMe to open up a trade with China, where, 
it was believed, if a commerce could bo se- 
cured, it would render especial profit. From 
Firando and Tywan the English made re- 
peated attempts to create a Chinese trade, 
w'hich, considering the infancy of those eot- 
tlements, reflected credit upon the agents and 
the commanders of ships. 

According to the twenty-sixth article of 
the treaty of defence, “the two companies 
were jointly to open a free trade to China.” 
But the policy and proceedings of the rivals 
were precisely the same on the Chinese 
coasts as among the Spice Islands. The}' did 
not, however, make any pretence of justice 
in their conduct in the Cliinese waters. They 
had no exclusive privileges or pro -occupation 
to plead, yet, “ neither the treaty, nor the fear 
of reprisals, nor a sense of the friendship 
which subsisted between England and the 
states-general, could restrain the avidity of 
the Dutch company, or render them equita- 
ble to their allies.”* The company established 
their factories at Tyuan and Formosa, with 
every prospect of working a remunerative 
trade, and of securing an opening at Amoy. 
Formosa was an object of their ambition, be- 
cause of the alleged variety of ite produce ; 
and it was reported that English goods 
brought thither fiom the Chinese province of 
Fo-kien, in Chinese junks, sold well. The 
Chinese were then busy colonizing Formo«n, 
chiefly because of its productiveness in rice ; 
and as Formosa gathered an industrious Ciii- 
nese population, who worked ns its own wild 
people would not do, a demand for English 
goods increased. 

Efforts were made to procure intercourse 
with Canton by means of the Portuguese at 
Macoo; but the governor would not allow 
any English settlers without sanction from 
Europe. WJien the English succeeded in 
gaining access to Canton, it was under pro- 
visions W'hich restricted their operations ex- 
ceedingly ; all ships, gnus, and ammunition 
must bo bent on shore, and heavy dues and 
exactions submitted to, which were tanta- 
mount to plunder. The Chinese nation w as 
also much disturbed, the minds of men wei c 
unsettled, and a predatory and contentious 
spirit seemed to prevail among the whole 
people. 

As soon as the Dntch found the English 
seeking a trade, they not only attacked and 
plundered their ships, but they committed 
extensive piracy on Chinese junks, sinking knd 
burning the vessels, and slaying their crews, 
* Auber. 
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proclaiming themgelves to be Englisli, and 
committing these enormities nnder the flag of 
England. The result was os they expected — a 
prejudice against the British was spi'cad all 
along the coasts of China. It became the 
habit of the Dutch at that time in every sea, 
when they wanted to perpetrate a dishonest 
or violent deed, to hoist English colours, and 
declare themselves English to their victims. 

The court of directors in London had their 
attention called more especially to the condi- 
tion and prospects of a Chinese commerce by 
their agents at Bantam. The following is a 
curious and interesting expose of the opinions 
and hopes of the first British essayists in 
Chinese commerce. It is a document sent by 
the “presidency” at Bantam in 1622 : — 

“Concerning the trade of Cliina, two 
things aro especially made known unto the 
world. The one is, the abundant trade it 
affordeth ; the second is, that they admit no 
stranger into their country. 

“Is/, l^uesliou. Whether the Emjieror of 
China resides near the sea or within the land? 

“ Aiitu-er. Ho resideth w ithin the laud, 
seventy days’ journey from these sens, in a 
city called Pe(pun, situate in 48 degrees to- 
wards the Tartarian borders, <fco. 

“ 2«<Z. Quest. Whether our king might not 
send to visit him, and whether our king’s 
people and shipping might not be permitted to 
have trade, and to pass and repass with safety ? 

“Jus. No people may be admitted to travel 
within the land; noitherwill the Emperor admit 
converse or commerce with any prince or 
people. In a mie jilaccs that border on the 
coast or confines of other princes, there is 
trade tolerated by some inferior governors, 
yet unknown to the emperor, and those with 
limitation; for their vessels, if on sea voyages, 
are proportioned for bigness not to exceed 
one hundred and fifty tons, their number of 
men allowed, and their time of absence pre- 
scribed. The like strictness is observed in 
the neighbourly land; commerce being carried 
on by marts only, held on certain days.” 

In the year 1627, tho presidency of Bantam 
referred the court of directors to certain con- 
ferences which were opened with intelligent 
Chinese as to trade between their country and 
Japan. 

In 1635 tho president of the English fac- 
tory of Surat, having been engaged in nego- 
tiating with the governor of the Portuguese 
settlement at Ooa, fur a treaty of peace 
between the tw'o nations in India, the court 
of directors expressed tho extreme pleasure 
which such a prospect afforded to them, and 
their desire, should such a treaty be brought 
to pass, that advantage should be taken of it 
for the purpose of facilitating the trade 


between India and China. When the treaty 
was effected, tho company renewed the ex- 
pression of these wishes, and upon the arrival 
in India of the ratification of the treaty hy 
the King of Spain, the viceroy at Goa pro- 
posed to the council at Surat, that a ship 
should bo freighted, partly by each company, 
and sent to Canton. The British ship, Zon- 
don, was selected for this purpose. This was 
the first Britisli ship that sail^ from India to 
Macao : directions were therefore given to he 
exceedingly scrnpulous to create no preju- 
dice in the minds of the Chinese. The ship 
reached Macao in July, 1636. Thegovernor’s 
conduct justified the complaints made from 
Firando and Bantam, that ho paid no atten- 
tion to his superior at Goa, and that tho 
Portuguese in China w'erc in revolt against 
tlie Portiigiicse in India. The functionary 
at kfacao would not allow the supercargoes, 
either British or Portuguese, to reside on 
shore, and in nil ways, short of direct ex- 
pulsion, hindered the new trade. 

At this juncture tho ships of Courten's 
Association arrived, and hostilities between 
them and the seiwants of the company at 
onco began. The effect upon the Chinese 
was to lend them to be1ie\c that some under- 
hand proceeding, hostile to themselves, w'as 
on foot, the spectacle of the ships of the same 
nation being in hostility appearing to them 
incomprehensible. 

The Dutch, perceiving how matters stood, 
attacked both Portuguese and British, and 
for a time there appeared hut little chance of 
the allies resisting the snperior force of the 
ships of the Dtates-gcneral. The Portuguese 
fought badly, ana their want of prowess 
caused the English to despise them so much 
that they lu'>t all confidence in any good re- 
sult from the alliance. The Dutch were, 
however, defeated in tliclr attempt to conquer 
Macao, and retired to the Pescadores, where 
they built a fort, from which to annoy and 
plunder Chiucpe, Portuguese, and British 
indiscriminately. 

Having presented to the reader a succinct 
account of the condition of the company’s in- 
terests, and thocventswliich befell them in tho 
earliest sphere of its operations in the Eastern' 
Seas — as the Archipelago and tho Chinese 
waters were called, in contra-distinction to 
the Indian Ocean and Arabian Sea — a new 
scries of events remain to be related in con- 
nection with these. 

The English, ns has been shown in former 
chapters, obtained, after much difficulty in 
negotiations, settlements in continental India ; 
and, as has also been showm, there w'os at the 
outset groat danger to the factories, from the 
hostile rivolry of tho Portuguese. 
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When the English obtained pennission to expedition was furnidied by the English, 
establish a factory at Surat, they found that the military part by the Persians, but the 
place a very considerable emporium. It was whole was under English direction. The 
one of the most ancient in India, for it is naval force of the British was very dis< 
mentioned in the Ramagatee, a poem of very proportionate, hut the military contingent of 
great antiquity. After the Portuguese die- the shah was, iii English hands, a formidable 
covered the passage by the Capo, it became a element of the assailing force. The English 
place of large export, especially of pearls, had received instructions from their own 
diamonds, ambergris, civet musk, gold, silks, government not to molest the subjects of the 
cottons, spices, iudigo, saltpetre, and fragrant King of Spain, the Stuarts, always having 
woods. It had, from the time of Mohammedan a friendly feeling to Boman Catholic princes, 
ascendancy, been a port of embarkation for pit- The British, however, disobeyed those orders 
grims on their way to Mecca, and of debarka- in this case, and carried the Persian forces 
tion for them on their return from Arabia. to Ormuz. The place was assaulted and 
In 1C12, when Captain Best obtained per- captured in 1G22. The victoiy was complete; 
mission to establish a factory, he left ten the Portuguese proved themselves inferior 
persons, and a stock of £4000 to purchase even to the Persians in arms, when the 
goods.* The Dutch, hearing of the English latter were well led. The shah took pos- 
settlement, made arrangements to enter into session of the island, hut the English received 
the competition going on there between the a fair proportion of the prize, and, moreover, 
British and Portuguese, but did not arrive a moiety of the customs of Gombroon was 
until 1617, and then were driven thither by conceded to them. This w'as of some im- 
a storm, some of their ships having been jx»rtnnce, as the English had already a factory 
wrecked. The English succoured them, and there since 1613. Gombroon was on the 
even assisted them in disposing of their car- mainland, nearly opposite to Ormuz, in longi- 
goos to advantage. This kindness was not tude 54'45 east, and latitude 27TO north, 
generously requited. The Dutch had established a factory there 

The English continued to trade as peace- two years before this event, and their morti- 
abl}' at Surat as the jealousies of rival nations fieation and rage were boundless that the 
allowed, and great hopes were entertained by English shouhi be placed “ ov er their heads.” 
the residents, that the Persian treaty (already A condition was appended to the grant of 
referred to) would open up a mine of wealth, the customs at Gombroon ; namely, that the 
In virtue of that treaty the English were English should keep the gulf free of pirates 
permitted to build a factory and a fort at This they did until 1080, when they failed to 
Jask. Accordingly, two ships were sent there perform it, and the privilege was resumed by 
in 1621, and found the port blockaded by a the shah. 

Portuguese fleet, consisting of fi\ e large Bhi|Ts The Dutch, so kindly fostered at Burnt as 
and flitcen small craft. The English returned to guests, soon returned ns competitors. They 
Hurat, and informed the president of what he were better traders than the English, and had 
had seen. Two other ships reinforced them, larger caiiital ; their habits also were more 
and returned to Jask, whore, notwithstanding economical, and the English accused them of 
the great disparity of vessels, the British forced carrying on their business and regulating 
their way in. The Portuguese retired to their personal expenditure jienurioubly. They 
Ormuz, where they refitted and refreshed, were, however, hospitable, and lived well; 
thatisland having then been in their possession they also paid their seivants much better 
for 120 jears. ^ Bailing thcuce for Jask, they than the London company did, which enabled 
drew up in line of battle, and opened a their agents to give themselves more corn- 
cannonade upon the English with their large pletcly up to advance the interests of their 
vessels, while the small craft, as in an earlier employers. Nevertheless, they conducted 
conflict at Surat, attemjitcd to board ; the their business at less cost ; all waste W’as 
general result was a decisive victory on the avoided, no money was '■ fixed ” that could 
part of the English, The Persians were as be “kept in hand;” tbeir payments were 
pleased ns the Indians were at the firet prompt, and their credit therefore good, and 
English victory at Surat, and proposed to in most of these respects they were very un- 
tho English an allied expeditimi to Grmuz, like their rivals. 'I’ho English trade at Burat 
to expel the Portuguese trom their long- soon began to suffer, and the company me- 
establishcd depot. The naval portion of the morialiscd the government at home against 

^ * The reader will find the fullest and best account of I”***®" 

the history ot this setileiiient in a work entitled, The commodities, and selling European gooda 
Engiuh mWettem India, bang the early hiatoiy of the lower than they did. The idea of the com* 
lactory at Surat, by Philip Andetion. pany was not that the English trader should 
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outbid the Dutoh, and undersell them in a fair 
commercial competition, but that the govern- 
ment at home enonld use force or diplomacy 
to rid them of ti^e competitors. 

While the British were tlius troubled by 
the Dutch at Burat, the Portuguese made 
another effort to snatch from the victorious 
English the renown of their recent achieve- 
ments. In 1630 the viceroy of Goa received 
a re i)ifor cement of nine ships and two 
thousand soldiers; apd, backed by this de- 
monstration, opened negotiations with the 
Mogul for the recovery of the exclusive trade 
of Surat. Five English ships arrived for 
trade at that place, and as they entered the 
port of Bwally, the Portuguese attacked them, 
but were beaten off. The disparity of force 
was too great fur the English to inflict any 
severe punishment upon their foes, who con- 
tinued to harass the British squadron, and 
keep up incessant skirniishes. Finally, by 
a bold attempt to set fire to tho English 
squadron, tho Portugueso hoped to accom- 
jilish their purpose. Tliis failed : the English 
again inflicted chastisement upon the opposing 
fleet, and landed their goods in safety. 

Burnt and its immediate vicinity were not 
the only sj)ot8 in continental India u})on 
which the English laid a tenacious hold at 
this juncture. In 1628 they purchased from 
tho nafff, or chief, of tho district, a jMece of 
ground on the Coromandel coast, and the 
year following built a factory, and fortified it 
by mounting twelve pieces of cannon, guarded 
by about a fourth of a military company of 
" factors niid soldiers." Thi.s is tlie first wc 
hear of “soldiers ” in the service of the coin- 
j)aiiy ; their einjiloynieut is, by moat writers, 
assigned to a later period. It does not, however, 
appear, from any information extant, whether 
these soldiers were natives or Europeans. 

Fortified factories or forts W'ere now con- 
sidered necessary to the security of the com- 
pany’s trading stations. Miss Martineau 
says, "It was tho king, Charles I., who 
had brought the company round to the 
conviction that they must have forts and 
she assigns the reasons given by the king, in 
1 636, for granting a licence to a rival com- 
pany, as the occasion of working this change 
in their opinion. It may be, that the 
directors at home were influenced to offer 
their encouragement to the building of forts, 
in consequence of Charles making their not 
having done so a pretext for creating another 
association to trade in tho East ; but it is re- 
markable that that society from tho outset 
protested, in the language of Bir Thomas 
lloe, against forta as a waste of money and 
incompatible with trade. The agents of the 
company were, however, convinced of the 


importance and euential requirement of 
fortified posHlona years before OhtaleB iasned 
the document in question;' os their proeeedings 
at Armegan and elsewhere show. Indeed, 
this authoress places the matter much in this 
light, when she thus describes the proceedings 
of the company’s .agents at this period : — 
“Piece goods, then in great demand — the 
delicate xauslins and euft cottons of the 
Deccan — were to be had more easily on the 
Coromandel coast than on the western, and 
the company attempted to set up several 
factories or depots .there. We read of four, 
besides the Madras establishment ; but Euro- 
pean rivals were hardy, and native govern- 
ments were harsh, and one after another was 
given up, or transferred to some safer place — 
to be again removed. Under these difficnl- 
ties, men began to talk again of forts. It 
might be true that garrisons would absorb all 
the profits of trade ; but it was clear that 
trade could not go on without garrisons. No 
help was to be bad from home. ‘ During the 
civil war there, nobody had any attention to 
spare for India ; and the company’s agents 
must take care of themBelvcs. The forts were 
au humble enough affair ; and the native 
soldiers who were hired to bold them were 
armed with anything which came to hand, 
from bows and arrows to damaged muskets ; 
but the company bad now a military front to 
show, and W'as pretty sure to be soon called 
on for evidences of its military quality." 

Miss Martineau considers that by these 
forts “ a now institution was fairly established, 
which annulled the purely pacific character 
of British settlements ’u India." Although 
these remarks of this giited lad}' were called 
forth by the establishment of Fort Bt. George, 
in Madras, in 1640, they are not justified by 
that circumstance. Fort Bt. George, as W’cll 
as previous and minor erections of a military 
nature, were simply defensive. They were 
no niore a symptom of departure from pacific 
principles and purposes, than would be the fact 
of a quiet citizen procuring a policeman to 
watch his house when he knew it was an 
object of assault by thieves. The desiies of 
tho English merchants and their agents at 
this time were “ purely pacific." 

The rcinforoemonta of the viceroy of Goa 
placed Ormuz in danger, as that functionary 
openly boasted of bis intention to reconquer 
it, and to destroy the English factory on the 
mainland. These boastings proved vain, os 
the purposes were never executed, the courage 
of the English, and the numbers of the Per- 
sians, rendering tlieir execution impossible. 

The British had established a factory at 
Masnlipatam, but removed it. Subsequently, 
as they became more anuous for a trade on 
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tibe eastern shorea of Bengal, negotiations were 
opened with the King of Golconda, who pro* 
ndsed that former gfrievancea should be re* 
dressed, and concessions were made of such 
a nature as induced the company to make 
Masulipatam again a port of trade. The 
agents of the company at Agra and Surat 
prevailed upon the Mogul government to grant 
permission to open trade at Piplee.* It was 
ror the better government of these stations, 
that the station at Bantam was again raised 
to the rank of a presidency. 

A trade in pepper with the Malabar coast 
was actively prosecuted when the treaty with 
Portugal was made. This step the company 
was constrained to take by the difficulty of 
the island trade, in consequence of the vigi- 
lance and armed power of the Dutch. 

One of the most, perhaps the most, important 
of the proceedings of the company's foreign 
agents, was the occupation of Fort St. George, 
at Madras. This arose from the inconve- 
nience of Armeganf for the chief articles of 
exportation from the coast of Coromandel — 
muslin and other wove goods. The Rajah 
of Ohaudiagiri granted, March Ist, 1C39,| 
permission to have a factory at Madras, to 
the company’s agent, Mr. Day, who, as the 
English were then trading with arms in their 
hands, immediately began to erect a fort, which 
was called St. George. The directors in 
London heard of these proceedings with 
alarm, but the directors of the factory at Surat 
prevented them from ab.andoning it ; and thus 
was founded a jilacc which became the capital 
of a groatpresidciicy,larger than thedomiuions 
of all the powers which at that time traded 
and quarrelled around the peninsula, upon so 
prominent a position of which it stood. The 
station was at once placed under the super- 
vision of the president at Bantam. The force 
in Fort St. George was merely nominal ; hod 
an attack been made by either Portuguese or 
Dutch, it must have fallen^ Its chief defence 
was the goodwill of the Tajah.§ The terri- 
tory granted extended five miles along the 
shore, and one inland. 

* Montgomery Martin alleges it to be Piplee, in Orissa, 
tweaty-seven miles from Cuttack, and in lat. 2Q'S north, 
long. 85 68. Mr. ’Walter Hamilton, Professor Wilson, 
and others, affirm that it was Piplee, in Midnapore, twenty- 
eight miles EN.S. from Balosore, lat. 8r42 north, 
long. 87'20 E. At this latter place tlic Dutch traded, 
exporting, according to Mr. Hamilton, two thousand tons 
of salt annually. This writer represeats the removal of 
the merchants to Bslaaoie snbieqnently, aainconsegnence 
of floods dduging the town, and forming a bar in the river. 

t M^ras wai nearly seventy miles south of Armagan. 

} Miss Martineau, Mr. Martin, and others, allege that 
it was in 1640. 

f In the geographical part of the work, the reader will 
und miirate and correct deicriptiona of the proaent coiidi- 
won o! the city and presiAency of Madras. 


The expenditure upon the fort was consider- 
able for the times ; in 1641 it amounted to 
£2294, and it was calculated that as much 
more would be requisite. In that year it was 
deemsd politic to render it impregnable, and 
for that purpoBO one hundred soldiers were 
assigned to it, but these were from time to 
time reduced. 

The apprehensions of the company that 
Madras was not suitable as a station fur trade, 
were not altogether ill-founded. As a port 
it is deficient in convenience, for the reasons 
assigned in the geographical portion of this 
history when describing it. At a period long 
after its establishment, a writer competent 
to pronounce an opinion observed : — " Owing 
to the want of a secure port and navigable 
rivers, the commerce of Madras is inferior to 
that of the other presidencies, but all sorts of 
European and Asiatic commodities are pro- 
curable. Besides, the disadvantages above 
mentioned, the Carnatic province considered 
generally is sterile compared with that of 
Bengal, and raises none of the staple articles 
of that province in such quantities, and at so 
low a price, as to admit of competition in 
foreign markets. Provisions are neither of 
BO good a quality, nor so cheap ns in Bengal. 
The water is of a very good quality, and sup- 
plied to ships in native boats at established 
prices.”* The same writer, describing the 
vicinity, thus UTites: — "In the neighbour- 
hood of Madras, the soil, when well cultivated, 
produces a good crop of rice, provided in 
the wet season the usual quantity of rain fulls, 
and in some places the industry of the natives 
by irrigation creates a pleasing verdure. 
The fields yield two crops of rice annually. 
In appearance the country is almost as level 
as Bengal, and in general exhibits a naked, 
brown, dirty plain, with few villages, or any 
relief for the eye, except a range of abrupt, 
detached hills towards the south.” 

An event of still more consequence than 
the concessions of “ Srec llnuga, Rayapatam,” 
to Mr. Francis Day, cuabliiig the latter to 
build Fort George, occurred about this time 
j — the establishment of the settlement of 
' Hoogly. The circumstances which led to this 
event arc better known than the precise date 
of it. These circumstances were as follow. 
Shah Jehan, the great Mogul, had a favourite 
daughter, named Jehanara : on one occasion, 
after spending the evening with her sire, when 
retiring to her oyn apartments, she passed too 
closely to one of the lamps that lit a corridor 
of the palace, and set her dress on fire. Fear- 
ful of calling the attention of the guards-— 

* Qeographlcal, Stalitlieal, and IlUtorieal Beacrip- 
Hon ((f Hiudottan, and (he Adiaemt Conntriet. Uy 
'Walter Hamiltou. London, 1820. 
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oriental ladies of her rank regarding any ex- 
poenre to the gase of etrangers as a cala- 
mity to bo avoided at whatever cost — she 
rushed to the harem, her light apparel in 
flames, which the rapidity of her flight of 
course fanned. She fell insensible into the 
arms of her attendants, who extinguished the 
fire, but the princess was severely and even 
perilously injured. The emperor summoned 
the chief p^sicians from every part of lus 
wide dominions, but they did not succeed in 
afibrding snch succour os gave hope of her 
final recovery. The surgeons of the English 
East Indiamen were then thought of by 
the emperor himself, who, sending to Snrat, 
one Gabriel Boughton hastened to obey his 
commands. The result of his skill and counsel 
was, the restoration of the royal lady, and the 
boundless gratitude, not only of herself, but 
of her sire, and of the court. The emperor 
offered to his benefactor any reward he 
might choose to name within the limits of 
the imperial power to bestow. The noble 
Englishman thought only of his country, 
and demanded for it freedom of trade in 
every part of the empire, then confined to a 
few places, and chiefiy to Suiat. The princess, 
charmed uith the disinterestedness of the 
medicut, joined her entreaties to his request, 
and the emperor equally surprised, and ad- 
miring the patriotism ond generosity of the 
man, conceded the boon. It appears that 
Boughton about tlie same time rendered valu- 
able SCI vices to Prince Shnga, the governor 
of Bengal, and in this case thought also of 
his country rather than of himself. The prac- 
tical consequences of these providential inci- 
dents were that 8hnga, with the consent and 
plcasuio of the emperor, issued a neshan, 
or order with warrants fiom the local go- 
vernors, for the English to trade free in all 
ports of his imperial majesty, and to be 
exempt from all duties, except at Burat, with 
general pci mission to erect factoiies. 

The English took immediate advantage of 
this, and settled a factory at Hoogly, which 
laid the foundation of their subsequent com- 
merce and empire in Bengal The precise 
dates of these events, as well as the modes 
of their occurrence, have been more discussed 
than most others in English East India history. 

The Portuguese had previously had a factory 
at Hoogly, and were expelled thence. The 
date of their expulsion has been generally 
fixed at 1036 ; by some wiiters, however, in 
1640 ; and by others, fewer in number, at a 
later period. As the English did not enter 
into possession of Hoogly until some time 
after the Portuguese had been driven out, the 
4ite of the one event is dependant upon the ' 
other. Stewart, in Lis Jlittor^ of Bengal, 
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says that Boughton was sent to th* fapperial 
camp in 16S6, and that factories were fotiaded 
in Balasore and Hoogly four years after. 
Brace, in his Annals of the Eatt India Com- 
pany, from 1600 to the Union of the London 
and. Englith Companies in 1707-8, affirms 
that the factory was not establidied in 
Hoogly for eleven or twelve years after the 
period assigned by Stewa^ and that 
visit of Surgeon Boughton to Surat was in 
1646. Mr. Mill assigns to it so late a date as 
1651-52. Professor Wilson leans to the 
opinion of Bruce, and thinks that Stewart 
confounded the permission given to Mr. Day 
to trade at Piplee, in Orissa, with the neshan 
given to Boughton for a general free trade in 
Bengal, llie same learned historical critic 
observes — “ An attempt was made to establish 
a factory at Patna in 1620. In 1624, a fir- 
man was obtained from Shah Jehan, per- 
mitting the English to trade with Bengal, 
bnt restricting them to the port of Piplee in 
Midnapore, but tbe regnlar connection of the 
company with Bengal did not commence 
until 1642, when a factory was established 
by Mr. Day, at Balasore.” 

According to Mr. Mill the concession of 
privilege to the English for a general free 
trade was not as gratefully imparted by the 
emperor and the governor of Bengal, as their 
professions of obligation to Mr. Bonghton 
might have led him to suppose would be the 
case ; for a sum of three thousand rupees was 
required as a bonus. This was the ostensible 
sum then paid, but before a firman was 
issned by the emperor, which was not until 
the reign of Aurungzebe, much more bad to 
be expended upon the corrupt imperial offi- 
cers, to remove their opposition or purchase 
their support. 

The erection of the English factory at 
Hoogly was of great importance, nojt only 
to the destinies of India, but to the imme- 
diate interests of the East India Company. It 
appears, however, that much embarrassment 
was experienced from the local authoriries, 
notwithstanding the nominal freedom con- 
ceded to the settlers. Mr. Walter Hamilton 
says, “The Dutch in 1625, and the English 
in 1640, were permitted to build factories at 
this }>lace, but their trade was greatly re- 
stricted, and subjected to continual exactions." 

The way in which Dr. Cook Taylor sets forth 
the conduct of Mr. Boughton is not so honour- 
able to the British surgeon as all other writers* 
depict it. Dr. Taylor seems to have been 
misled by the payment of the three thousand 
rupees, which were not paid to Mr. Boughton 
for bis use, but which went to tbe governor 
of Bengal, and tbe creatures around him, or 
as some wniUers opine to the emperor hlmeelf. 

D 
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The learned doctor thne pnta 4be traneaC' represents the settlement at Hoogly as “the 
tion:— “In 1636, an English physician, Dr. foundation" of Oalcutta, srhloh he deSeribes 
Bonghton, accompanied the British envoy os not settled for long after, Fort William 
from the factory at Surat to Agra, where the ' having been bniltin 1697-98. It is truethatthe 
emperor, Shah Jehan, was stationed. The town of Hoogly, being on the Hoogly river, 
favourite daughter of the shah was cured the establishment of a factory in that city led 
of a dangerous illness by the skill of Dr. | to the consolidation of a commerce upon that 
Bonghton ; the shah, from gratitnde, granted stream, and in that part of Bengal, otherwise 
to him the right of free trade over the empire. Calcutta would never have been selected ; but 
This right the doctor sold to the company, other events, and many sequences flowing from 
who made use of it by establishing n new | them, contributed to the causes and the occa- 
factory on the banks of the Hoogly, on a | sion of a factory at Calcutta, aud the erection 
spot convenient for their shipping. This was of a great monument of Englisli energy, power, 
the foundation of Calcutta." and perseverance there — Fort William, 

Dr. Taylor affirms too much when ho 


CHAPTER LI. 

HOME HISTORY OF THE COMPANY, FROM THE CIVIL WAR IN ENGLAND TO THE END OP 

THE SEVENTEENTH CENTDRY. 


In another chapter* a brief outline is given [ 
of the history of the East India Company as 
a government, describing the dates of its 
different charters, and the terms in which 
they were granted. This circnnistance will 
enable the author to convoy with more brevity 
the home history of the company. 

W'hon Charles I., after governing the country 
as long as ho dared without a parliament, 
summoned one to Westminster, the result, as 
every reader of English history is aware, was 
violent discussion between the iiousc and the 
senate, which issued iu an ajipeal to arms, the 
impeachment and execution of the monnrcli, | 
the protectorship of Cromwell, tlie incapacity 
of a successor, a reaction against freedom, the 
restoration, and the gay, flippant, and corrupt 
despotism of Charles II. In all these events 
which BO rapidly aud violently passed over 
England, there was a strange action and re- 
action of influenee, from the ruler upon the 
people, and the people upon the ruler, “ The 
leading journal," n ith its usual knowledge of j 
human nature, and of English human nature 
more especially, sagaciously observed iii an 
article written in 1H68 ; — “ A king must always 
be a great man ; tho personage whom millions 
regard with admiration, respect, or curiosity, 
must end by instilling something of his own 
temper into his subjects and his ago. Ser- 
vants catch the tricks of their masters, wives 
get the look and voice and turns of expression 
which belong to their husbands, young en- 
signs become duplicates of the major in com- 
mand, and barristers of one year’s standing 
* Cliapter xiii. 


havo already unconsciously assumed the tone 
and diction of the silk gown. Although tho 
Englishman is of a stubborn and impassive 
nature, and mny live twenty years iu a forcigu 
country witliuut losing much of what no 
brought with him or acquiring much from 
the people he is among, yet hardly a monarch 
has reigned in England who has not moulded 
society into something like Lis own image. 
Those who come into contact with royalty 
Lave been gallant cavaliers, tasteful in dress 
and decoration, but bigoted and insolent witiial, 
under Cliorles I., reckless and profligate under 
his BOD, wavering in their faitli niidcr James, 
with a return to Protestant and patriotic sen- 
timents when William and Mary w'erc in- 
stitllcd. The four Geoi’gcs in succession might 
have seen their very various characters re- 
flected iu tlio mirror of contemporary En- 
glish life, Hapi)y it is for this country that 
the power has gone no further, and that 
royal personages have boon limited to an in- 
fluence on the prevailing manners of the 
day." 

The East India Company, in the whole 
course of its history, exemplified tho philoso- 
phical soundness of these remarks. Wlmt 
writers regard as a policy unaooountahly 
changeful and conti'adictory, may be ex- 
plained by the influence, upon tho minds of 
the directors nnd agents, of tho changeful 
moral and political fashions of the times, cre- 
ated by the predominance of prominent public 
men. Tho peculiar characters of these men 
were, to a great extent, fashioned out of the 
opinions, habits and temper of the sects, and 
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pnirtieB into which a bold and free diecneaion 
necessarily divided the nation; while all 
schools of philosophy, political parties, and 
churches were passing throngh the ordeal to 
which free examination and free speech ex- 
posed them. Nevertheless, the English nation 
manifested its idiosyncrasies strongly amidst all 
the rapid vicissitndes of religion and politics, 
and the changeful currents of fashion, whether 
set by kings or enforced by sects. The geogra- 
phical position of England, as well os the 
ethnological elements in tlie nation, aecount 
for this. The journal before quoted, when 
showing how much more the character of a 
German state depended upon the character of 
its prince, than did that of the western nations 
of Europe, especially Great Britain, thus 
clearly and cleverly put this truth : — “ The 
Biitish Isles, or France, or Spain may claim 
to ho nations independently of any govern- 
ment or dynasty. They are marked out by 
the hand of natnio as separate portions of the 
globe, and their geograpliieal formation has 
tended more and moio to give them unity in 
themselves and dissimilarity from their neigh- 
bours. No individual, or family, or class can 
say that he or they keep England together, 
and that without such help there would be no 
longer a country or a position in Europe for 
the inhabitants of these islands. The nation 
lemains one by its owncohereiico and vitality; 
its institutions may have done much to bring 
about this result ; the personal character of 
the sovereigns may have done much ; but 
now the work is complete, and the nation 
is independent of an}’’ such extraneous 
aid " 

Before the English nation reached this 
high state of civilization (if even yet it bos 
altogether attained it), there was a bold inde- 
pendence and hardihood ot thought per- 
petually struggling with the dumiuancy of 
fashion, and sometimes tiiumjiliing over 
court and aristocracy ; asserting itself power- 
fully, and forming the spirit of the age. This 
explains much of the pertinacity ot the com- 
pany, conquering all assailants and holding 
its position against commercial losses, foreign 
rivalry, the superior naval or military re- 
sources of foreign enemies, the perfidy of 
kings and cabinets at home, and even nniio- 
pnlarity with the merchants and citizens, who 
were constitutionally jealous of monopolies, 
and of the growing power of a sort of impe~ 
rium in imjterio so far as colonies and com- 
merce wore concerned. 

During the civil svars comparatively little 
could be undertaken cither in the way of new 
enterprise or in the consolidation of old 
plans and performances. The company was 
itself tossed a^ut on the great agitated sea 


of revolution, as rotindbead &ttd cavalier 
swept over the land, and 

“ With feUook deep in Uood, 

The fierce dragoon, through bsttk’a flood, 

Bash’d the hot war-horM on.” 

The affairs of the company were disturbed 
and endangered. Commerce fled appalled as 
the rude blast of tbe trumpet attmmoned 
citizens to arms, or proclaimed that En- 
glishmen had conquered Englishmen on some 
ensanguined field, or in some city’s broach 
choked with the slaughter of a cruel fratricide. 
It is not surprising, therefore, if for a long 
season the affairs of the company at home 
presented little interest, and the dealings of 
tho company abroad little profit. 

Before proceeding to the narration of par- 
ticular events, it is desirable to present the 
general aspect of tho company’s oriental 
relations. Tho distractions caused by the 
great civil war in England, left its remote 
foreign commerce compaiatively unprotected ; 
and the Dutch were enabled to maintain a 
career of triumph in which the flag of England 
nas insulted, and the property of her mer- 
chants, to a vast amount, destroyed. When- 
ever the Dutch made treaties or conventions 
with any native prince, it was a tine qui non 
that such prince should stipnlate never to 
admit any other foreigners to trade in his 
dominions. Even 'when, in ItiCO, the Dutch 
sea and land forces conquered Macassar from 
the native prince and allied Portuguese, the 
conqueror was not content with securing a 
treaty for the perpetual exclusion of the Por- 
tugnese and of the .luauits, against whom the 
expedition was chiefly intt nded, but also of 
all other nations, European and oriental, but 
more especially the English. This illiberal 
policy Mas prejuclirial to British interests, 
and made it necessary to regaid tho Dutch 
as enemies alike m peace and war, so far as 
the great theatre of Eastern rivalry w'as con- 
cerned. 

During the reign of the Protector, how’- 
ever — for such it virtually was — tho Dutch 
were made bitterly to feel the superior 
power of the British, especially when 
they had a man of genius, like Oliver Crom- 
well, at their head Tho repar.ation de- 
manded and conipclled, to the relatives of 
those who perished at Amboyna, and for tho 
losses which British merchants had under- 
gone, was nearly two and three quarter 
millions sterling * Scarcely had tho Pro- 
tector passed away from life, 'when the Dutch, 
encouraged by the state of England, renewed 
their attacks upon English merohanta in tbe 
East. These, although appearing to be 
* 8«e obapter on the Batch ia lodia. 
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4«8dtory, fitfnl, and capricious, were eyste- A new danger now aroee to tbe company, 
marie ; opportunities and pretences being The ever wary Dutch, perceiving that the 
patiently and vigilantly waited for, and English profited by their peaceable relations 
promptly and cunningly used. Sometimes with Portugal, and by the oonvention with 
the Portuguese and British were sufierers to- the viceroy of Goa for mutual amity and 
gether. This was especially the case during protection, exerted themselves to induce the 
the restoration of Charles II. and the reign Portuguese to come to similar terms with 
of James IT. The Danes were also sufferers them. The latter had experienced so many 
fiwm Dutch cupidity daring this period, and reverses from the Hollanders, that while dis- 
they were repeatedly fellow sufferers with truBtingthe{rintentions,theydeemcd it unwise 
the British. The ejection of both by the to reject their overtures, and provoke so great 
Dutch from Bantam, in the year 1G83, when a power. The Dutch probably never meant to 
they pretended the authority of the king for keep the agreement ; nor did the Portuguese, 
the treachery and violence which they prac- except so far as fear of the ships of the states- 
tised, exemplifies this.* And although both general might ensure their steadiness ; at all 
the Danes and British continued to retain events, both repeatedly violated the stipula- 
factorics in Bantam for about nine years tions ; and in this respect the Dutch, in very 
longer, yet they were subjected to so many wautonness of power, often did so when by 
oppressions and so much insolence, that both observing the agreement, their especial ends 
powers were obliged to abandon their footing might have been honourably attained, or 
on the west coasts of Java. their general interests in the East as effoc- 

^ This ^ general outline of the company’s tually promoted, 
difficulties abroad, through a long course of The Portuguese did not concede any ad- 
years, will, without introducing detail in this vantages to the states -general, which had 
place, enable the reader to perceive the not been already conceded to the English, 
motives, and comprehend the spirit, of the but the latter felt it to be very detrimental to 
company in many of its domestic movements, them to be obliged to meet the Dxitch on 
which have obtained from many historians equal terms where the Portuguese had settle - 
an undeserved censure, or at all events, ments. Mr. Mill condemns, or rather sneers, 
censure in an undeserved degree. at this querulous disposition, and appreheu- 

_ While yet the trade languished, the neces- sion of competition on the part of the British 
sities of the state and the caution of the East India Company. But it is to be re- 
citizens checking commercial adventure, the membered that the Dutch company had n 
company made desperate exertions to raise large capital, was supported by the general 
funds. Mr. Mill, wlio takes his statements voice of tbo states, and well backed and 
altogether from Bruce in these descriptions, abetted by their govenimeut, which had no 
thus represents the struggle : — “An effort was interests distinct from the nation; while the 
made in 1642-43 to aid the weakness of the English company was hampered for want 
the fourth joint-stock by a new subscription, of capital ; embarrassed by its various sepa- 
The sum produced was £105,000 ; but rate joint-stock ventures ; regarded with 
whether including or not including the pro- distrust as to its constitution by political 
vious subscription does not appear. This economists and roundlteads ; despised by the 
was deemed no more than what wae requisite cavaliers, and regarded ns a suitable object of 
for a single voyage: of which the company plunder by the despicable Kfnnrts. Under 
thought the real circumstances might be con- such circumstances, the company could not 
cealed under a new name. They called it aSbrd to encounter any further competition ; 
the ‘ first generol voyage.' Of the amount, and hence, regarded the Dutch and Portu- 
however, of the ships, or the distribution of gucse convention at Goa with intense alarm, 
the funds, there is no information on record, memorialising their government, and np- 
Por several years from this date, no account pealing to the patriotism of the Englisli 
whatever is preserved of the annual equip- people. Neither memorials nor appeala 
ments of the company. It would appear, availed them much at that time ; while tho 
froni instructions to tho agents abroad, tliat, Dutch with dogged and pertinacious assiduity 
Mch year, hinds had been supplied ; but worked on, and still chased and plundered 
from what source is altogether unknown, every English ship when the inferior force of 
The instruetions sufficiently indicate that the latter encodraged the attempt 
they were small ; and for this the unsettled The success of the parliameutorians against 
Btete of the country, and tho distrust the absolute monarchists, gave an impetus to 
Of Indian adventure, will sufficientiy ao- the national ardour and self-reliance, of which 

the company resolved to take advantage. 

* Sec chapter on the Dutch in India. Bruce gives the history of their effort to do 
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BO, and deBcribes tbe complicated financial 
afiairs of the company at thia juncture with 
fidelity and accuracy : — “ In 1647-48, when 
the power of the parliament was enpreme, 
and the king a prisoner in the Isle of Wight, 
a new subscription was undertaken, and a 
pretty obvious policy was pursued. En- 
deavours were used to get os many as possible 
of the members of parliament to subscribe. 
If the members of the ruling body had a 
personal interest in the gains of the company, 
its privileges would not fail to be both pro- 
tected and enlarged. An advertisement, 
which fixed the time beyond which ordinary 
subscribers would not be received, added, 
that, iu deference to members of parliament, 
a further period would be allowed to them, to 
consider the subject, and make their sub- 
scriptions. It appears not that any success 
attended this effort; and in 1C41I-50, the 
project of completing the fourth joint-stock 
was renewed, partly os a foundation for an 
application to the council of state, partly in 
hopes that the favours expected from the 
council would induce the public to subscribe. 
In the memorial, presented on this occasion 
to the ruling powers, Courten’s Association 
was tho priaicipal subject of complaint. The 
consent of the king, in 1639, to withdraw the 
licence granted to those rivals, had not been 
carried into effect ; nor had tho condition on 
which it had been accorded, that of raising 
a respectable joint-stock, been fulfilled. The 
destruction, however, to which the association 
of Oonrten saw themselves at that time con- 
demned, deprived them of the spirit of enter- 
prise : with the spirit of enterprise, tho spirit 
of vigilance naturally disappeared ; their pro- 
ceedings, from the time of this condemnation, 
had been feeble and unprosperous ; but their 
existence was a grievance in the eyes of the 
eompany ; and an application which they had 
recently made for permission to form a settle- 
ment on the Island of Assada, near Mada- 
gascar, kindled anew the company's jealousies 
and fears. What the council proposed to 
both parties was, an agreement. But the 
Assada Merchants, so Courten's Association 
were now denominated, regarded joint-stock 
management with so much aversion, that, low 
as the condition was to which they had fallen, 
they preferred a separate trade on their own 
funds to incorporation with the company. To 
prove, however, their desire of accommoda- 
tion, they proposed certain terms, on which 
they would submit to forego the separate 
management of their own affairs. Objections 
were offered on the part of the company ; but, 
after some discussion, a union was effected, 
nearly on the terms w'hich the Assada Mer- 
chants proposed. Application was then made 


for an act to confirm and regulate tin trade. 
The parliament passed a resolution, directing 
it to be carried on by a joint-stock, but sus- 
pending for the present all further decision 
on the company’s affairs. A stock was 
formed, which, from the union recently ac- 
complished, was denominated the unUedjovut- 
stock; but in w'hat manner raised, or how 
great the sum, is not disclosed. All we know 
for certain is, that tw'O ships were fitted out 
in this season, and that they carried bullion 
with them to the amount of £60,000. Tbe 
extreme inconvenience and embarrassment 
which arose from the management, by the 
same agents, in the same trade, of a number 
of separate capitals, belonging to separate 
associations, began now to make themselves 
seriously and formidably felt. From each of 
the presidencies complaints arrived of the 
difficulties, or rather the impossibilities, 
which they were required to surmount ; and 
it was urgently recommended to obtain, if it 
were practicable, an act of parliament to 
combine the whole of these separate stocks. 
Under this confusion, we have hardly any 
information respecting the internal transac- 
tions of the company at home. We know 
not so much as how the courts of directors 
were formed; whether there was a body of 
directors for each separate fund, or only one 
body for the whole ; and if only one court of 
directors, whether they were chosen by tho 
voices of the contributors to all the separate 
stocks, or the contributors to one only; 
whether, when a court of proprietors was 
held, the owners of all tho separate funds met 
in one body, or the owners of each separate 
fund met by themselves, for the regulation of 
their own particular concern.” 

The conduct of the Dutch in the East be- 
coming intolerable, Cromwell took them in 
hand, and soon reduced them to the condition 
of suppliants. Great in his naval conc^ptious 
— as he was great in every thing — ^his plans, 
after the deelaration of war against the 
states-gcneral, were comprehensive, as their 
execution was vigorous and prompt; and 
the power of Holland, so recently rampant, 
bowed before the lion-hearted man, who made 
his country's name a terror to her foes all 
over Europe. Not only were the Dutch 
forced to compensate such Englishmen as suf- 
fered through their rapacity and violence, but 
they were compelled, on meeting any British 
men-of-war in the channel, to “ lower their 
flag and yards.” It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that the Dutch managed tbe diplomatic 
part of the negotiations with skill, so as to 
evade, under one pretence or another, and by 
dextrously setting off one clause of the treaty 
against another, the payment of much that 
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the British beli«ved themselves entitled to 
demand. Tliese arts of the Dutch were pro- 
moted by the stern integrity with which 
Oromwell’s commissioners examined tlie 
claims of the British East India Company. 
They showed no favour, hut dealt with a 
rigid equity between the demands for oom- 
pensation made by both companies. Grom- 
well's commissioners were prejudiced against 
the company ; they were, like their chief, op- 
posed to all monopolies, commercial or eccle- 
siastical; and they did not insist upon com- 
pliance with demands made by the company, 
with the correctness or princijde of which 
they were far from being satisfied. 

In 1654 the body of merchants to whom 
the joint-stuck belonged, including the Aesada 
Merchants, presented two petitions to the 
council of state, in which they prayed that 
the East India Company should no longer 
proceed upon the principle of a joint-stock 
trade, hut that the owners of the separate 
funds should be empowered to employ them 
as they pleased. Bruce, and Mill, who follows 
him, commend the arguments of these pro- 
prietors of stock, and infer that the men who 
then opposed the proceedings and policy of 
the company, entertained sound views of 
political econoin}'. The petitioucre obtained 
the name of Morcliant Adventurers, and their 
memorials and statements had great weight 
with the public. The petitions were re- 
mitted by the committee of the council of 
state to the Protector and his council, who 
showed their opinion in a very practical way, 
by issuing a decree to the Merchant Adven- 
turers, giving them permission to fit out four 
ships for the India trade, under the manage- 
ment of a committee. 

The consternation of the company at this 
concoBsion to free trade w'as great, bat it was 
far less than that of the Dutch East India 
Company, who feared the abolition of all 
monopolies, if once the I’rotector declared 
himself in favour of the Merchant Adven- 
turers. 

"Meanwhile the company, as well as the 
Merchant Adventurers, were employed in the 
equipment of a fleet. Tiio petition of the 
company to the Protector for leave to export 
bullion, specified the sum of £15,000, and the 
fleet consisted of three ships. They continued 
to press the government for a decision in 
favour of their exclusive privileges ; and in a 
petition which they presented in October, 
1656, affirmed, that the great number of ships 
sent by individuals under licences, had raised 
the price of India goods from forty to fifty 
per oent., and reduced that of English com- 
modities in the same proportion. The council 
resolved at last to como to a decision. After 


some inquiry, they gave it ag their advice to 
the Protector to continue J;he exclusive trade 
and the joint-stock ; and a committee of the 
oouncilvvas, in oonsoqnenoe, appointed to con- 
sider the terms of a charter.” * 

The decision of the council was generally 
understood to bo contrary to the opinion of 
Cromwell himself, of Milton, aud several other 
of the most eminent politicians of the day ; 
hut the Lord Protector deemed it constitutional 
to act upon the advice of his council in such 
a case, and the charter was granted in 1657. 
Much doubt lias been thrown, from time to 
time, upon the concession of a charter by 
Cromwell. No record exists of it in any state 
papers, or in the archives of the East India 
Company. Mr. Mill doubts if it ever had an 
existence. In a work published in lb5o,t 
edited by a competent authority, purporting 
to be a statement of the laws relating to India, 
no mention is made of this charter. Bruce, 
however, the careful annalist of the company, 
affirmed its existence in tliese terms : — That 
the cLorlcr was granted in this season will 
appear from the reference made to it in the 
petition of the East India Company, tliough 
no copy of it can ho discovered among the 
records of the elate or of the company. 
Professor IVilson confirms the opinion of 
Bruce by the following statement : — “ In a 
letter from Poit St. George to the factory at 
Surat, dated 12th July, 1658, it is stated that 
the Jilackmoore, which had arrived from 
England on the 12th of Juno, had ‘ posted 
nwuy with all haste, after his highness the 
Lord Protector had signed the company's 
charter.’ ” | 

TJie decision of the Protector’s council left 
no hope of separate action to tho Merchant 
Adventurers. Hod no fresh chaitcr been 
granted, it is evident from the talent and 
energy of these men that they would have 
persevered in their projects. As matters 
were, they deemed it discreet to coalesce with 
the comjiany. A new subscription was ojieued, 
Avhich realized £786,0t)0. After much 
trouble oud difficulty matters were adjusted, 
but nut to the perfect satisfaction of all 
parties, and various arrangements for the 
factories aud blations where trade was con- 
ducted were agreed upon — these will bo re- 
ferred to when relating the foreign transac- 
tions of the period. 

Considerable spirit was now' evinced in 

* Andersoa's Hitiory of Commerte; MTherson’s 
AnnaU. 

t The Lav rtlaiiag to Luka and theJEari India Oam- 
yany. Ixuidon : AJlen and Co., Leadiiuhall Street. 

1 Bnice, vol. i. pp. 329, 830. 

} 'Wflson’i Notes on MiU’e Sittory of SrUith India, 
lib. i. cap. ir. 
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fitting oqt expeditious. The first fleet oon 
sisted of five ships ; one for Medras, carrying 
£15, OCX) in bullion, one for Bengal, one for 
Bantam, and the other two for Surat and 
Persia. 

The new joint-stock did not flourish any 
more than its predecessors. A careful writer 
thus describes the company’s affairs i — “ The 
embarrassed state of the company's funds at 
this partionlar period may be inferred from 
the resolutions they had taken to relinquish 
many of their out-stations, and to limit their 
trade in the peninsula of India to the presi- 
dencies of Fort Bt. George, Bnrat, and their 
subordinate factories.” * For the history of 
the company at home, from Khil to IGCB, 
almost the only authorities are Bruce, Ander- 
son’s Ilitlorff of Commerce, and APFherson’s 
Aimah. Mr. Mill quotes tliem, and sums 
lip in his own way the information diffused by 
tliciti over a much wider space : — ” Mcau- 
whilo Cromwell ha<{ died, and Charles II. 
ascended the tUrouc. Amid the arrange- 
ments which took jil.aco between England and 
the continental powers, the company were 
careful to proas on the attention of govern- 
ment a list of grievances, which they repre- 
sented themselves as -still enduring at the 
hands of the Dutch ; and an order was ob- 
taineil, empowering them to take possession 
of the Island of Polnroon. They afterwards 
coinjilained that it was delivered to them in 
such a state of prepared desolation as to be of 
no value. The truth is, it was of little value 
at host. On every change in the government 
of the country, it had been an important ob- 
ject wntli the coinpany to obtain a confirmation 
of their exclusive jirivileges. Tlie usual 
policy was not neglected on the aeces-sion of 
Charles 1 1. ; and a jietition wa'’ presented to 
him fur a renewal of the East India charter. 
As there appears not to have been, at that 
time, any body of opponents to make interest 
or importunity for a contrary measure, it was 
far easier to grant without inquiry, than to 
iiKjuiro .and refuse; and Charles and bis 
ministers bad a predilection for easy rules of 
government. A charter, bearing dote the 
3rd of April, KiGl, was accordingly granted, 
confirming fho ancient privileges of the com- 
pany, and vesting in them authority to make 
peace and war with any ])rincc or people, not 
being Christians ; and to seize unlicensed per- 
sons within their limits, and send them to 
England. The two last were important 
privileges ; and, with the right of administer- 
ing justice, consigned almost all the powers of 
government to the discretion of the directors 
and their servants. It appears not that, on 
this occasion, the expedient of a new subscrip- 
* Bruce, 


tion for obtuniaf a oapital ww attempted. 
A new adjustment with regard to tba juriTi- 
leges and dead stock in India would have 
been required. The joint-stock was pot as 
yet a definite and invariable sum, placed be- 
yond the power of resumption, at the disposal 
of the company, the shares only transferable 
by pui-cbase and sale in the market. The 
capital was variable and fluctuating; formed 
by tlio sums which, on the occasioo of each 
voyage, the individuals, who were free of the 
company, chose to pay into the hands of the 
directors, receiving credit for the amount in 
the company's books, and proportional divi- 
dends on tlie profits of the voyage. Of this 
stock £600 entitled a proprietor to a vote ia 
the general courts ; and the shares were 
transferable, even to such ae were not free of 
the company, upon paying £5 for admiesion. 
Of the amount either of the shipping or stock 
of the first voyage upon the renewed charter 
wc have no account; but the instructions 
sent to India prescribed a reduction of the 
circle of trade. In the following year, 
1GG2-G3, two ehips sailed for Bnrat, with a 
cargo in goods and bullion, amounting to 
XGd,0U0, of which it would appear that 
£28,3()0 was consigned to Fort Bt. George. 
Next season there is no account of equip- 
ments. In IGO-t-GS, two ships wore sent out 
with the very limited value of £16,000. The 
fulluning season, the same number only of 
ships was equipped ; and the value in money 
and goods consigned to Surat was £20,600 ; 
whether any thing in addition was afforded to 
Fort St. George does not appear; there was 
no consignment to Bantam. In 1666-67, the 
equipment seems to have consisted but of one 
vessel, consigned to Surat with a value of 
£16,000.” 

In 1666 an altercation between the two 
houses of parliament arose out of the. seal of 
the company to jmt down all interlopers. 
Frederick Skinner, an agent of the Merchant 
Adventurers previous to their junction with 
the company, formed a settlement at Jambi, 
a district on the east coast of Sumatra. It 
appears he bought the Island of Barelia from 
the Sultan of Jambi, and in those places con- 
dneted some trade, lie was succeeded by 
his brother, Thomas Skinner, nho, either 
supposed be had a personal right in the pro- 
perty, or thought he would take advantage of 
the troubles ot the times, both in Europe and 
Asia, and keep nnlawftil possession, it does 
not appear which. “Vl’hen the Merchant Ad- 
venturers united with the company, Skinner 
was ordered to hand over the stock and the 
accounts to the company’s agents, which he 
refused, claiming them as his own. The 
agents of the company in India seized hia 
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ship, merchandize, honso, and the Island of 
Barella; and, refusing him a passage to 
Europe, he was compelled to travel overland 
at a great cost. He presented his complaint 
to the government of Charles II. With the 
unhappy knack which that monarch’s advisors 
posseased of turning every incident, how- 
ever remote from politics, into a political em- 
hroglio unfortunate to their king, they, after 
mneh palpable neglect, handed the matter 
over to a committee of the council ; who, in- 
disposed to take trouble abont it, it was re- 
ferred to the House of Peers. The peers 
ordered the company to answer the charges ; 
which denied the jurisdiction of their lord- 
ships, ' afSrming that their lordships* house 
was a court of appeal, and not of trial in the 
first instance. The lords overruled the ob- 
jection, and the company threw themselves 
upon the protection of the commons. The 
lords, angry at this slight to their authority, 
proceeded to adjudge hy default, and awarded 
£6000 to Mr. Skinner. The commons im- 
prisoned Skinner. The lords, in reprisal, in- 
oarcorated Sir S. Barnardson, and three other 
directors of the company. The two houses 
were committed to “ the great Skinner con- 
troversy." The king adjourned the parliament 
seven times, in the hope that the contest would 
cool during the recess, hut that result was not 
obtained. The " merrie monarch ” found it 
not at all amusing to quell a parliamentary 
conflict. At last the king sent for both 
houses to Whitehall, and by personal persua- 
sion, in which he showed more ability and 
address than men generally gave him credit 
for, ho succeeded in inducing both houses to 
erase their resolutions and abandon the sub- 
ject. The contest was thus ended, and 
ISkinner was ruined. " The sacrifice and ruin 
of an individual,” says Mr. Mill, "appeared, 
as usual, of little importance : Skinner had no 
redress.” 

A war with Holland in 1GG4, and a tem- 
porary quarrel with Franco the year follow- 
ing, greatly disturbed the company’s affairs. 

In the year 16G4: the French formed an 
East India Company, which alarmed the 
English company much more than a war with 
France would have done. The English court, 
however, seemed more interested in the 
welfare of France than of England, and the 
company did not dare to appeal to the king 
to use his endeavours against the French, as 
they importuned him to be hostile to the 
Hutch. They, however, sent out agents to 
the East w’ith instructions to oppose the 
French, and to show them no favour, notwith- 
standing the partiality of the court in their 
behalf. 

The Danish company, which was formed 
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about 1660, was also active at this juncture, 
adding fresh fuel to the fire of anxieties and 
fears whicli tormented the British company. 
Considerable discussion existed in England, 
both among the friends and opponents of the 
company, as to the necessity of the great ex- 
penses incurred by factories. These expenses 
pressed heavily upon the company’s resources, 
and led many to believe that the plan of 
building forts and factories was bad, and that 
the advice of Sir Thomas Roe ought to have 
been followed from the first Many historians 
and political economists at the present day 
are also of this opinion ; but Dr. Wilson * 
answers them well in the following terms : — 
“It is very unlikely that any snch results 
would have taken place, or that a trade with 
India would have been formed, or if formed, 
would have been perpetuated by any other 
means than those actually adopted. The 
Portuguese and Dutch had territorial posses- 
sions and fortified factories ; and without 
similar support, it would have been impossible 
for the English to have participated in the 
profits of the commerce of the East. Even 
with these resources, the Dutch succeeded in 
expelling the English from the ArcUipelagu; 
and it is very little probable, that they would 
have suffered a single English adventurer to 
carry on a trade with any part of India from 
whence they could so easily exclude him. 
Principles of individual adventure and free 
competition, would have availed hut little 
against the power and jealousy of our rivals ; 
and it was necessary to meet them on equal 
terms, or to abandon the attempt. But it was 
not only against European violence that it 
was necessary to he armed ; the political state 
of India rendered the same precautions in- 
dispensable. What would become of ‘indi- 
vidual adventure’ at Burnt, when it was 
pillaged by the Mahrattas ? And what would 
have been the fate of the English commerce 
with Madras and Bengal, on the repeated 
occasions on which it was menaced with ex- 
tinction, by the rapacity and vindictiveness of 
the native princes? Had, therefore, the 
anti-monopoly doctrines been more popular 
in those days tlian they were, it is very cer- 
tain that the attempt to carry them into effect 
would have deprived England of all share in 
the trade with India, and cut off for ever one 
main source of her commercial prosperity. 
It is equally certain, that without the exist- 
ence of such factories as were ‘ the natural 
offspring of a jointf-stock without the ample 
resonrees of a numerous and wealthy associa- 
tion ; and without the continuons and vigorous 
efforts of a corporate body animated by the 

* Bittory of Bfiiith India, By Mill and Mfilsox 
lib. i, cap. ir. 
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enjoyment of valuable ptivilegee, and the 
of perpetuating their posaeasion by aervieea 
rendered to the atate, we should never have 
acquired political power in India, or reared a 
mighty empire npon the foundations of 
trade.” 

The growing commerce of England in other 
directions influenced her relations to the East. 
Capital became more plentiful in England, and 
the company found it easier to raise funds. In 
1667-68 Bruce informs ns that the first order 
of the company was issued to their agents to 
open a trade in tea ; he quotes the words of 
this order as follows : — " To send home by 
these ships 1001b. weight of the best tey that 
you can gett." 

In 1CG8 Charles signed another charter. 
Two months after that event he married the 
Infanta Catherine of Portugal, and received as 
part of the dowry given her by the crown 
tile Island of Bombay. The king, finding it 
more trouble and expense than advantage, 
made a virtue of necessity, and bestowed it 
npon the company, to whom it proved a 
valuable acquisition ever after. According 
to Bruce * the investments of the com- 
pany greatly increased in 1668, and con- 
tinued to do so for a number of years in an 
unprecedented degree. I n the course of the 
years 1067-68, six ships sailed to Surat, with 
goods and bullion to the value of £130,000; 
five ships to Fort St. George, with a value of 
£75,000 ; and five to Bantam, with a stock of 
£40,000. In the next season we are informed 
that the consignments to Surat consisted of 
1200 tons of shipping; with a stock of tlie 
value of £75,000; to Fort St. George, of five 
ships and a stork of £103,000; and to 
Bantam, of three ships and £35,000. In the 
year 1669-70, 1500 tons of shipping were 
sent to Surat, six ships to Fort St. George, 
and four to Bantam, and the whole amount 
of the stock was £281,000. The vessels sent 
out in 1670 71 amounted to sixteen, and 
their cargoes and bullion to £303,500. In 
the following year four ships were sent to 
Surat, and nearly 2000 tons of shipping to 
Fort St. George ; the cargo and bullion to 
the former being £85,000, to the latter 
£160,000 : shipping to the amount of 2800 
tons was consigned to Bantam, but of the 
valne of the bullion and goods no account 
seems to be preserved. In l<i72-73, stock 
and bullion, to the amount of £157,700 were 
sent to Surat and Fort St. George. On 
account of the W'ar, and the more exposed 
situation of Bantam, the consignment to that 
settlement was postponed. In the following 
year it appears that cargoes and bullion were 
consigned, of the valne of £100,000, to Surat ; 

• Vol. ii. pp. 200,469. 


£87,000 to Fort St. George ; and £41,000 to 
Bentam. The equipments, in 1674-75, were, 
five shi^ to Surat with £189,000 in goods 
and bullion ; five to Fort St. George, with 
£202,000; and 2500 tons of shipping to 
Bantam, with £65,000. In 1676-76, to 
Surat, five ships and £96,500 ; to Fort St. 
George, five ships and £235,000 ; to Bantam, 
2450 tons of shipping and £58,000. In 
1676-77, three ships to Surat, and three to 
Fort St. George, witli £ 07,000 to the one, 
and £176,600 to the other; and eight ships 
to Bantam with no account of the atock. The 
whole adventure to India in 1677-78 seems 
to have been seven ships and £352,000 ; of 
which a part, to the valne of £10,000 or 
£12,000 was to be forwarded from Fort St. 
George to Bantam. In 1678-79, eight ships 
and £393,950. In 1679-80, ten ships and 
£461,700. In 1680-81, eleven ships and 
£596,000 ; and, in 1681-82, seventeen ships 
and £740,000. 

Amidst these vast undertakings, for that 
age, the company was embarrassed by political 
events at home and abroad. At many of 
their stations trade could not have been con> 
ducted but by force of arms ; violence, by 
European and native, endangered the factories 
and forts, os well as ships and cargoes, and^ 
the lives of the agents and mariners who' 
serv'ed the company. The acquisition of 
Bombay by grant of Charles brought dangers 
and difficulties as well as advantages ; and the 
company, in tlie midbt of its increasing in- 
fluence and power, mnst have sunk, had not 
an all-superintending Providence reserved it 
for the great events of which it was destined 
to be the author. 

Among its difficulties the contentions of its 
agents abroad, nith one another, u'as one of 
the most troublesome and dangerous. Nearly 
all appeared to be implicated in transi^ctiona 
as much at variance with the will of the com- 
pany as with its interests, where its desires 
could not have been certainly known. Con- 
tentions for pre-eminence and authority 
ripened into a sort of civil war at the factories, 
and the company was compelled at last to 
seek some solution of this difficulty. It was 
resolved that authority should exist among its 
factors according to seniority, except where 
specific appointments were made from home, 
where the office of president vas held, or 
where any special mission designated an agent 
to an especial and temporary service. 

The interlopers increased rapidly in pro- 
portion as the ventures of the company be- 
came larger, and the profits of their returns 
were reputed to be of higher rate. The at- 
tempts of individuals, aud of small parties or 
associations combined for the purpose, to force 
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the trade of the East, was as alarming to tht 
company as war with Holland, or the enter 
prises of Danes and French. The company 
nowever, obtained more and more authority 
from the crown, and dealt summary punish- 
ment upon all Englishmen who presumed 
without their pcrmissiou, to trade with the 
]|^Bt. There existed an unrelenting anti- 
pathy to the settlement in India of any 
British subject whatever, other than the com- 
pany's servants ; and unless they found pro- 
tection from some powerful native prince, 
they were seized by the company's officen 
and deported. The powers of the Admiralty 
jurisdiction were conceded by the king, so 
that interloping ships were seized and con- 
demned. The powers of the company, by 
the year 1(185, had assumed a magnitude 
which roused political jealousies at home. 
The authority which it swayed over the per- 
sons and property of British citizeus in India, 
and in the ports where it traded, was un- 
limited. Against this the spirit of English 
liberty revolted ; and many private adven- 
turers who violated the company’s charter, 
and made infamously false representations to 
native priuces, of having authority from the 
King of England, were, when punished by 
the company, made objects of sympathy in 
England, i’rom the year 1682 the company 
became more circumspect in the publication 
of its affairs, whether dnaiicial or commercial. 
This arose from the general desire which pre- 
vailed to deprive the company of its exclusive 
privUeges — a desire which found vent in an 
^enly-expressed purpose of forming a new 
East India Company. This project was urged 
upon the court and the country in 1082-83, 
and the king and council took it into consi- 
deration, but withhehl their sanction ; at the 
same time expressing themselves in a manner 
which kept up the hope of the promoters of 
the scheme, and subscriptions were actually 
entered into for a joint-stock. 

A relation of the naval uudertakiugs of the 
company throughout this period will find a 
more appropriate place iu the pages set apart 
for a review of its foreign transactions. 
The TO volution of 16H8 necessarily inter- 
rupted the proceedings of the company and 
of its competitors, home and foreign. The 
war which raged in Ireland during that 
period, as in 1641, embarrassed the finances 
of the country, and drew off its resources in 
men and material. The Irish Roman Ca- 
tholics having espoused the cause of J ames 1 1., 
while the Protestants embraced that of 
"William and Mary, the revolution led to a 
protracted civil w'ar in that country, w'hich 
was only terminated after a series of bloody 
battles and sieges for ever memorable to the . 


Protestants of that country for the heroism 
which their ancestors displayed. Although 
the proceedings of the company went on 
through all these troubles, it was a consider- 
able time before the pacification of Ireland 
was ensured, and the care and anxiety of 
government ceased to he turned chiefly in 
that direction. 

The alliance with the Dutch at the period 
of the Revolution was expected to cheek their 
aggreseions upon English trade in the East ; 
but the Dutch East India Company had its 
own peculiar interests to consult irrespective 
of the states-general, and therefore the alliance 
of the two nations did not heal the differences 
or stop the envenomed rivalry of the two 
companies. 

It is remarkable that during the time which 
elapsed from the beginning of the civil war to 
the accession of William and Mary, the com- 
pany experienced more favourable treatment, 
on the whole, from the imbecile and un- 
patriotic Stuarts, than from the triumphant 
parliament or the Iiord Protector. The 
Stuarts were as ready to rob the company as 
they w'ero to plunder any other portion of 
their subjects, but they were not unwilling to 
afford it any advantages of monopoly, if paid 
for by money or political service; nor reluctant 
to endow it with arbitrary power within the 
limits of its jurisdiction. The favours granted 
’»y the Stuarts were noticed on a former page,* 
but may here more generally be named. The 
Island of Bombay, given by Charles IJ. in 

1668, and formally* made over “ to the gover- 
nor and company ” on the 27th of March, 

1669. In 1674 ho made a grant of the 
Island of St. Helena, which had previously 
been the property of the company, Captain 
Lancaster having taken possession of it on 
lis return from his memorable voyage ; but 
:he Dutch wrested it from the company, and 
t was afterwards retaken, in the name of the 
British crown, by a naval foi-ee under Captain 
Mundane. The same sovereign, October 6, 
1077, confirmed to the company the powers 
before granted in every case. On the 9tl> of 
August, 1683, Charles conferred the power 

f establishing courts of judicature for the 
repression of offences. James II., April 
12th, 1688, confirmed all that his royal pro- 
lecessors had conferred. 

Among the various privileges imparted by 
he Stuarts, one has been strangely over- 
ooked by hjistorians, which, nevertheless, had 
n important bearing upon the authority and 
ufluenco of the company. In 1676 Charles II. 
granted letters patent for the coinage of 
upccs and pice (a small copper coin) at 
Bombay. This invested the company with 
•voLi. p. see. 
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Rovereign privilege, and laid a new foandation 
of their power. 

Daring the Commonwealth, however, an 
event occurred which probably had aa much 
influence as all the iavoar of the Stuarts 
upon the commerce of the country. In order 
to thwart the power of the Dutch, then in 
possession of the carrying trade of Europe, 
the act known as the “ Navigation Act ” was 
passed, which forbid the importation of foreign 
commodities, except in English ships, or those 
of the countries in which such commodities 
were produced. Ambassadors were sent by 
the Dutch to Cromwell, demanding the repeal 
of this act. His refusal was the chief cause 
of the national sentiment in Holland, which 
])roduced the war so signally humiliating to 
the Dutch and glorious to the Protector. As 
the commercial wealth and enterprise of Eng- 
land were at that period fast rising, and an ex- 
traordinary desire for foreign commodities 
sprang forth in the general taste, the Dutch 
were much injured as carriers ; and the En- 
glish merchant, although at the cost of the 
English consumer, was relieved from tlie only 
competition which he really feared. It was 
not, however, to favour any class or interest, 
much less the East India Company, that 
Cromwell favoured the Navigation Laws ; but 
to form and consolidate an English navy, by 
fostering and nursing up, as it were, an En- 
glish commercial marine. While this policy 
answered the end which the autocrat con- 
templated, it also removed from the British 
ports the trade carried on in Dutch bottoms, 
or transferred it to English ships, and in this 
way the Dutch could find no market for their 
spices in England ; force on their part was 
met by force, indirectly but effectually. The 
Dutch ships might still plunder the English 
vessels or factories in the Archipelago, but 
they were themselves debarred from carrying 
their spices to a market, already more valued 
for such articles than any other. Thus, how- 
ever the Commonwealth may be considered 
as unfavourable to the genius of monopoly, 
and to that of the company in particular, and 
however truly the reigns of the Stuarts may 
be regarded as partid to it, — although that 
partiality was capricious and dishonest, — still, 
political events, over which Oliver Crom- 
well had no control, forced him also into 
^ths which made him, unintentionally, per- 
haps reluctantly, an abettor of the com- 
pany’s progress to greatness and power. A 
writer, possessing peculiar facilities for com- 
prehending this subject in all its bearings, has 
thus reviewed the company’s history during 
the periods thus compared. After giving an 
opinion in reference to the sneoeBBes of Crom- 
well against Holland, similar to that expressed 


above, he observes: — “The spirit of the 
Navigation Laws was farther extended by 
OhariBB II., and their operation prodnoed so 
great a change in the state of the shipping 
and commerce of the country, that in a few 
years a large portion of the Dutch trade was 
drawn from them, and we became in a great 
measure the carriers of Europe. Amidst the 
events, comprising the Civil War, the Com- 
monwealth, the liestoration, and the Bevolu- 
tion, the East India Company surmounted the 
powerful efforts made by their opponents, 
both abroad and at home, to annihilate their 
establishment and subvert their influence, and 
Buccessfully attained the objects for which 
they had been incorporated. In the progress 
of the trade, the foundation was laid ot our 
present empire in India: in its extension and 
consolidation, the genins and talents of some 
of our most illnstrious statesmen and warriors 
were first developed.’’* 

The reign of James II. was, in many re- 
spects, favourable to the company, had they 
taken advantage of it. Some well-devised 
measures to induce that monarch to bestow 
better naval protection upon British Eastern 
commerce were proposed towards the end of 
that monarch’s power ; but the lievolution put 
an end to these, and introduced a new era in. 
the domestic and foreign affiiiis of England. 
Mr. Capper has correctly referred to the com- 
pany’s disappointment in this respect when 
he observes — '• During the reign of James II. 
the company might have strengthened their 
position with the utmost ease ; for that prince, 
whatever were his other faults, did not possess 
that of inattention to the commercial interests 
of his subjects. He readily conceded them all 
the privileges they sought a nd was prepared to 
forward their views in any manner that might 
have been desirable; but with all these advan- 
tages, the company suffered much from the in- 
capacity or dishonesty of their own s^rvauto.’’ 

The establishment of the lievolution 
enabled the company to give more attention 
to Uicir affairs, which were at that juncture 
in a disastrous condition in a pecuniary point 
of view. The wnnt of economical manage- 
ment and of sound commercial principles 
created this state. The affairs of the com- 
pany at homo were also acted npon injuriously 
by the tyrannical conduct of their superior 
officers, who proved themselves in several in- 
stances unfit persons to ho ontnisted with 
such great power as the various charters of 
tlie company allowed. The languishing state 
of trade would probably have sunk the com- 
pany at this juncture, had it not been for the 
aid received from the revenues of their foreign 
possessions. In a future chapter an account 
* BetorAubw. 
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will be given of the progress of their aflairs profit/ would be somewhat inexplicable, if it 
abroad during thie period, when it will be was true, but the injiiriee to which that trade 
seen that events over which the company had had been exposed from European competition 
little control put them in possession of a re- and native exactions, had sufficiently proved 
venue -yielding territory. It would seem that that it could not be carried on without the 
at this time the company began to despair of means of maintaining an independent position 
their trade, and to contemplate the settlement in India.” 

of various places as valuable chiefly or only The tone and substance of this critique is ' 
for the tribute they rendered. In faet, the as unfair to Mr. Mill as tho animadversions 
idea of conquest, afterwards repudiated and in- of Dr. Wilson too often are, especially when 
deed revoked, occurred to the company and was he charges the historian with partiality and 
admitted in theirpoHcy. The instructions given injustice. The object of the company, at that 
to their agents in 1G89 were in these terms : — period, was not simply to fix independent 
“ The increase of oxir revenue is the subject of positions upon the spots where their commerce 
our care as much as our trade : 'tie that must lay, so that the native rajahs could not exact 
maintain our force, when twenty accidents from them, drive them out, or interfere with 
may internipt our trade ; 'tis that must make tho ordinary current of their trade. The aim 
ns a nation in India ; without that wc are of the directors in sending out the " advices ” 
but as a great number of interlopers, united that incited the severe remarks which Mr. 
by his majesty’s royal charter, fit only to Mill, as a political economist, made in the 
trade where nobody of power thinks it their above passage, was to obtain revenue from 
interest to prevent us ; and upon this account the soil of India ; territorj- taken from its 
it is^that the wise Dutch, in all their general occupants by military force, if not quietly 
advices which we -have seen, write ten para- surrendered, and to which the directors were 
graphs concerning their government, their disposed, at that time, to trust as the support 
civil and military policy, warfare, and tho of a failing trade. This is the view which is 
increase of their revenue, for one paragraph taken by most writers who have paid adequate 
they write concerning trade.” attention to the subject. Mr. Murray says 

The Dutch are hardly correctly repre- “Tho voyages of the English (at first) were 
aented in this circular. It is true, that the personal adventures, undertaken with a min- 
general advices of the Dutch company referred gled view to discovery, commerce, and piracy, 
more frequently to civil and military govern- rather than to any fixed scheme of conquest 
ment than to trade, hut it was for sake or dominion. Their forts accordingly wore 
of trade. Neither the East India Company erected as depositories for goods, or to supply 
nor tho people of Holland contemplated commercial facilities, but not with any aim at 
an Indian empire, but they regarded naval territorial possession. It was not till 1 G89 
and military forces as elements of trade, that their views seem to have extended to tho 
upon the principles in which in those days it latter object. In the instructions issued to 
was supposed an Eastern trade ought to be their agents during that year, they intimate 
maintained which involved monopoly, and that the increase of their revenue was hence- 
armed competition to sustain that monopoly, forth to occupy as much altcntiun as their 
The Hollanders were willing enough to make merchandize ; that tliey wished to be ‘ a nation 
war upon natives or Europeans, if the free in India/ and they quote with unmerited 
oonrao of their trade were interfered with, and applause the conduct of the Dutch, who, they 
their exclusive hold of such commerce as they assert, in tho advice sent to their governors, 
could open up endangered ; but it was by wrote ten paragraphs concerning tribute for 
trade, not by re \cnue extorted from oriental one relativo to trade. The means of gratifying 
princes or peoples, that the company, fostered this disposition were as yet very limited, as 
by the states-genoral, hoped to grow rich. certain small portions of territory around 
^ Mr. Mill, commenting upon the new prin- Bombay and Madras comprised the whole 
ciple avowed by the British East India Com- extent of their Indian sovereignty. They 
pany to its own agents, observes : — ” It thns held themselves ready, however, to purchase 
appears at how early a period, when trade every city or district which tho native princes 
and sovereignty were blended, the trade, as could, by any motive, be prevailed upon to 
was abundantly natural, became an object of alienate." • 

contempt, and by necessary consequence, a Mr. Murray has very properly added the 
subject of neglect A trade, the subject of words, “ which the native princes could by 
neglect, is of course a trade without profit.” any motive be induced to alienate,” for the 
Upon this stricture of Mr. Mill, Professor negotiations carried on were not strictly oom- 
Wiison thus animadverts ; — “ The anxiety of mercial bargains; and previous to 1689, the 
tue directors to maintain a trade ‘ without I feeling then avowed to their agents by the 
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directors was prcdominBut, as tbs conduct of 
the Brothers Child, elsewhere to be noticed, 
evinced. , 

While the company thus resolved upon the 
acquisition of territory bjr force or purchase, 
or past purchase, as might be, all its great 
powers were put in force against interlopers 
with inexorable severity, leading to such in- 
dignation in England as compelled the atten- 
tion of William III. and his parliament. Mr. 
Mill presents the aspect of affairs very briefly 
and completely in the following passage : — 
“The prosperity which the nation had en- 
joyed, since the death of Charles I., having 
rendered capital more abundant, the eager- 
ness of the mercantile population to enter into 
the channel of Indian enterprise and gain had 
proportionably increased ; and the principles 
of liberty being now better understood, and 
actuating more strongly the bretfts of En- 
glishmen, not only had private adventure, in 
more numerous instances, surmounted the 
barriers of the company’s monopoly, but the 
public in general at last disputed the power of 
a royal charter, unsupported by pailiamentary 
sanction, to limit the rights of one part of the 
people in favour of another, and to debar all 
but the East India Company from the com- 
merce of India. Applications were made to 
parliament for a now system of management 
in this branch of national affairs ; and certain 
instances of severity, which were made to 
carry the appearance of atrocity, in the exor- 
cise of the powers of martial law assumed by 
the company, in St. Helena and other places, 
served to augment the unfavourable opinion 
which was now rising against them.” 

The House of Commons was undoubtedly 
hostile to the company. They appointed 
a committee in 1G8!) to consider the best mode 
of procedure in legislating for the trade with 
India, and the relation of the company to it. 
On the IGth of January, 1G90. this committee 
made its report, which was to the effect that 
a new company should bo established by act 
of parliament, but that the existing company 
should hold the monopoly until such act was 
liassed. 

The company, instead of taking warning 
from the report of this committee and dis- 
cerning the temper of the nation, proceeded 
to extremity against all independent mer- 
chants who sought, in contravention of their 
charter, to open any trade with the East. 
Mr. Bruce gives an extraordinary proof of 
this in certain instructions of the directors in 
1691, given to their agents and captains : — 
“The court continued to act towards their 
.opponents (the interlopers) in the same 
manner as they had done in the latter years 
of the two preceding reigns, and granted 


commissioDB to all their oaptiuaa, jprooeeding 
this season to India, to seise the interlopers 
of every desciption, and bring them to trial 
before the admiralty court of Bombay, ex- 
plaining that as they attributed all the differ- 
ences betw’een the company and the Indian 
powers to the interlopers, if they continned 
their depredations on the subjects of the 
Mogul or King of Persia, they were to be tried 
for their lives as pirates, and sentence of 
death passed, but execution stayed till the 
king’s pleasure should be known.” * 

The result of these proceedings was that a 
spirit of hostility, which amounted to resent- 
ment, rapidly spread through parliament and 
the public, and addresses from both were pre- 
sented to the king, praying him to dissolve 
the company; the parliament, however, added 
to tho prayer, that a new one should be in- 
corporated. The king made answer that lie 
had referred the matter to a committee of his 
privy council. The pertinacity of the com- 
pany, however, in persecuting the intcrlo^rs, 
compelled King William to-take some decided 
step, although his own policy was to tem- 
porize. Tho assumptions of the company be- 
came unbounded, and the discontent of the 
people kept pace with these pretensions. 
Captain Hamilton thus relates the com^ny’s 
proceedings at this juncture; — “Sir Josiah 
Child, as chairman of the court of directors, 
wrote to the governor of Bombay, to spare no 
severity to crush their countrymen w'ho in- 
vaded the ground of the company’s preten- 
sions in India. The governor replied, by 
professing his readiness to omit nothing which 
lay witliin the sphere of his power, to satisfy 
the wishes of the company ; but the laws of 
England, unhappily, would not let him pro- 
ceed so far as might otherwise be desirable. 
Sir Josiah wrote back with anger, ‘that he 
expected bis orders were to be his rules, and 
not the laws of England, which werh a heap 
of nonsense, compiled by a few ignorimt 
country gentlemen, who hardly knew how to 
make lai\8 for tho good of their own private- 
families, much less for the regulating of com- 
panies, and foreign commerce.” f 
Tho king and parliament were at issue as to 
what was host to be done. His majesty was 
for granting a charter in his own royal right; 
the parliament and committee had resolved 
that parliament was the proper court to de- 
termine what new regulations slionld be made 
for the trade of India. The latter, however, 
gave way, just as in modern times the house 
has often shown itself indisposed to support 
recommendations of its committees, of which 
it nevertheless approved; so it was in ths 

AnHolt oj ike Rut India Company, vol. iii, p. 108, 
f Hamilton's Ni» Account of JSuba, i. 8S8. 
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reign of William III. The crown found 
meana of appeaaing the houae, and iaaued a 
charter by lettera patent. The commona, 
however, acted upon by the exaaperation 
which now pervaded the public mind, broke 
forth again into reBolutiona and protesta, to 
which many assented, and loudly advocated — 
because they believed the matter was already 
settled by the charter, and they might in this 
manner cheaply purchase popularity by a dis- 
play of imtriotism, independence, and regard 
tor justice. Towards the close of the ses- 
sion, the house accordingly resolved — “ That 
it is the right of all Englishmen to trade 
to the East Indies, or any part of the world, 
unless prohibited by act of parliament.”* 

The public ferment now rose high ; it was 
discovered that the ministers of William had 
been bribed before the issue of the charter ; 
and the democratic party did not hesitate 
to say that £10,000 of the bribery money 
found its way into the king's own hands. 
In 1695 the excitement was at its highest. 
The commons ordered the books of the 
company to be delivered up for the in- 
spection of their honourable house. It was 
by that means clearly proved that the company 
had been enabled to obtain so many favours 
during past reigns by systematic bribery, both 
of the sovereigns and their ministers. The 
evidence against the Stuarts was damning; 
and the suspicions against William, although 
not confirmed, increased: several of the great 
men about his court were convicted of having 
advocated and advised the new charter from 
corrupt motives. No less than £90,000 had 
been in the course of the year expended to 
obtain a renewal of the charter. Amongst 
the criminals, the commons selected the Duke 
of Leeds for impeachment, there being clear 
proof of his having received £5000. The House 
of Lords took the matter up, some of its mem- 
bers having heard that the principal witness 
had been sent out of die way, and the house 
demanded that the government should take 
measures to arrest his flight ; nothing, how- 
ever, was done for that object during nine 
days, until it was believed that the uitness 
was beyond arrest. The king and his govern- 
ment acted alike scandalously. He and his 
ministers did their utmost to quash all inquiry; 
and the people and their representatives be- 
coming, as usual, tired of agitation and dis- 
cordant among themselves, the court succeeded 
in covering the delinquents. Whatever ser- 
vices William of Orange rendered to the 
English nation, and whatever chtims his me- 
mory may have to be toasted as “glorious, 
pious, and immortal,” he neither acted justly, 
wisely, nor gratefully to the British public, 

* U'Fhsnon’i Aiuuk, ii. 14S. 


which bestowed upon him a throne, in these 
transactions. It was general^ believed that he 
favoured the company, ohiefly to prevent tlie 
expansion of a national trade with the East, 
which he knew would eoon bear down all the 
opposition of the Dutch, of whose interests it 
was suapected he was more careful than of those 
of his adopted country. The only act of autho- 
rity the commons seems to have exercised in 
opposition to the king, was to consign Sir 
Thomas Oook to the Tower, for refusing to 
disclose the names of the corrupt ministers 
who had trafficked in the liberties of the 
people. He was eventually released, and 
when the agitation subsided, “the court of 
committees" bestowed upon him £12,000, as 
compensation for his incarceration and any 
losses attending upon it. 

In spite of every obstacle which was pre- 
sented then or in the following years, a new 
charter came into force, granted by William 
and Mary, 7th October, 1693, confirming the 
rights and privileges of the company, subject 
to its acceptance of such orders, directions, 
additions,aIterations, restrictions, qualifications, 
os the king in council should think fit to make or 
appoint at any time before the 29th Septem- 
ber, 169d; under which proviso supplementary 
charters or letters patent were issued at two 
different dates, viz , the llth November, 1693, 
and the 28th September, 1694. By a like 
instrument from William III., dated the 13th 
April, 1698, regulations for the distribution 
of votes and for other purposes were made.* 
This “instrument” must not be confounded 
with the charter granted that year, it being 
a “ charter supplementary, "or "letter patent," 
dependant upon that of October, 1693. 

The losses of the company by interlopers 
and pirates between 1693 and 1698 were 
very heavy, but have been too variously stated 
to enable any careful historian to approach 
an accurate estimate. For several years the 
company paid no dividend, and was bound 
down by debt from enterprises v\ hich held out 
reasonable prospects of success. 

At this juncture a proposition for a new 
Scottish company was brought forward, and 
a charter was granted to it to trade to the 
East and West Indies, Africa, and America. 
This undertaking was brought to an end by 
the misfortunes of the Darien setdenicnt. 
Another society, however, was more fortunate. 
At the termination of the French war the 
country wUs placed in great difficulties for 
money to pay the heavy expenses then in- 
curred. The East India Company offered a 
'oan of £700,000 at four per cent, interest if 
beir charter should be confirmed, and by au 

* Tht lam relaitaff to India and tho Eatt biia 
Compiu^. 
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act of pwlkment, the exolniiire tight to tnde 
to the East Indies shonld be seonred. The 
rival assooistion determined to ontbid them, 
by offering a loan of two millions on similar 
conditions. To this stook foreigners ns well 
as Englishmen, bodies corporate as well as 
individuals, were invited to contribute. The 
contributions were to bear an interest of eight 
per cent, per annum, and the company was 
to be allowed liberty to trade on the principle 
of joint-stock, or separate ventures, as the 
company itself might determine. A bill was 
introduced to parliament, and an act passed 
in the interest of the new association, and a 
charter granted after tedious yet acrimonious 
discussions.* 

On the 6th September, 1G98, William III. 
incorporated a second East India Company, 
under the name of the " English Company 
trading to the East Indies.” To this company 
the commerce with India was exclusively 
committed, with the exception ” that the Go- 
vernor and the Company of Merchants trading 
to the East Indies” (the old company) were 
to be ])crmitted to carry on their trade until 
the 2;(th September, ITOl.f Mill gives the 
following account of the issuing of this 
charter: — "In conformity with this act a 
charter passed the great seal, bearing date the 
.‘ird of September, constituting the subscribers 
to the stock of £2,000,000 a body corporate, 
under the name of the ‘ General Society.’ 
This charter empowered the axibscribers to 
trade, on the terms of a regulated company, 
each subscriber for his own account. The 
greater port, however, of the subscribers de- 
sired to trade upon a joint-stock ' and ano- 
ther charter, dated the 6th of the same month, 
formed this portion of the subscribers, exclu- 
sive of the small remainder, into a joint-stock ' 
company, by 'the name of the English Com- | 
pany trading to the East Indies ' ” ^ 

Bruce, Anderson, and M'Pherson, all re- 
present the two companies as fettered by cer- 
tain regulations as to dividends, which the 
hist of these writers sums up in the following 
terms ; — "It was provided in reference to the 
old company that their estates should be 
chargeable with their debts ; and that if any 
further dividends were made before the pay- 
ments of their debts, the members who re- 
ceived them should be responsible for the 
debts with their private estates to the amount 
of the sums thus unduly received. This mea- 
sure,^ of prohibiting dividends while debt is 
unpaid, or of rendering the proprietors re- 
sponsible with their fortunes to the amount of 

* See chap. iiii. p. 286. 
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the dividends received, befitted the legiela- 
tive Justice of the nation. A danse, on the 
same principle, was enacted with regard to 
the new company, that they should not allow 
their debts at any time to exceed the amount 
of their capital stook; or, if the]r ^d, that 
every proprietor should be responsible for the 
debts with his private fortune, to the whole 
amount of whatever he should have received 
in any way of dividend or share after the 
debts exceeded the capital." 

The formation of this new company reveala 
much folly and equal corruption as prevailing 
in parliament, and among the public. Under 
the pretence of seal for national interest, 
the projectors of the new company succeeded 
in obtaining another monopoly, instead of the 
old one; simply transferring the real or 
supposed advantages of a protected and ex- 
clusive trade from the hands of one set of men 
to another. This must have been as obvious 
to the parliament which passed the act. and 
the king who granted the charter, and his 
cabinet by whose advice he acted, as it was 
to the merchants whose rival monopolies bid 
for their favour ; but king, cabinet, and parlia- 
ment, in the face of all this, and pretending 
to do as they did for the welfare of the nation, 
transferred the monopoly from one set of men 
to another, because the favoured party were 
willing to advance the larger loan. The only 
party honest in the midst of so much corrup- 
tion was the old company, which had the plea 
of having rendered great services, acquired 
property under charters, and become possessed 
of territories yielding revenue. 

The old company showed itself equal to 
the emergency ; then, as in all future periods 
of its history, a critical conjuncture served to 
bring out its energies, and disclose talents 
which were often but poorly employed, until 
the occurrence of danger quickened them. 
For a number of years previously, the amount 
of its trade was very small, and far from pro- 
fitable : — " The equipments for 1689-90 were 
on a reduced scale ; consisting of three ships 
only, two for Bombay, and one for Fort St. 
George. They were equally small the sne- 
ceeding year. We are not informed to what 
the number of ships or value of cargo amounted 
iu 1691-92. In the following year, however, 
the number of ships was eleven ; and was in- 
creased in 1693-94, to thirteen. In the fol- 
lowing year there was a diminution, but to 
what extent does not appear. In each of tho 
years 1696-96 andl696-67,thenumber ofehips 
was eight. And in 1697-98 it was only four.” 

The spirit evinced and the measures taken 
to meet the emergency of 1698, the writer 
above quoted thus states upon the authority 
of Adam Smith : — " The old, or London com- 
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pany, lost not tlieir hopes. They were al- 
lowed to trade for three years on their own 
charter ; and availing tliemselves of tiie clause 
in the act, which permitted corporations to 
hold stock of the new company, they resolved 
to subscribe into this fund as largely as possi- 
ble ; and under ttie privilege of private ad- 
venture, allowed by the charter of the English 
company, to trade, separately, and in their 
own name, after the three years of their 
charter should have expired. The sum which 
they were enabled to appropriate to this pur- 
pose was £315,000." That the company 
“lost not their hopes," as the writer just 
quoted expresses it, is very obvious from the 
terms in which the directors wrote to their 
agents at the presidencies and factories. They 
urged those agents to second their exertions, 
and they would send out increasingly large 
equipments, with which the new company 
could not compote. They represented the par- 
liamentary triumph of'* the English Company " 
— as the new one was styled — as temporary, 
arising from a party move, which time, wisdom, 
and management, w'ould enable the directors 
to defeat. They assured their agents that no 
ground for alarm existed, cither at home or 
at the settlements ; that “ two East India Com- 
panies in England, could no more subsist 
without destroying one the other, than two 
kings at the same time regnant in the same 
kingdom; that now a civil battle was to be 
fought between the old company and the new 
company ; and that two or three years must 
end this war, as the old or the new must give 
way; that, being veterans, if their servants 
abroad would do their duly, they did not 
doubt of the victory ; that if the world laughed 
at the pains the two companies took to ruin 
each other, they could not help it, as they 
were on good ground and had ‘ a charter.’”* 
Orders were also given to the agents to 
behave themselves circumspectly to native 
princes, and more especially to the Great 
Mogul, whom they were to take every means 
to conciliate. It appears as if the directors 
relied much upon a “ voluntary humility" to 
the Great Mogul, as a means of ingratiating 
themselves, to the disparagement of their rivals. 
In this alone they failed, happily so for their 
future fortunes. 

The new company proved itself no match 
for the old one. The loan of two millions to 
government was an undertaking beyond the 
resources and influence of the men who com- 
posed it. It was obliged to borrow money at ; 
a disadvantage, to replace that given to the 
government, and thus became embarrassed 
from the beginning. When the period came 
for taking up the stock of the new company, 

* SoeumenU of tlie oomptny, collected by Bruce. 


many of the subscribers were unable to fhlfil 
what they had undertaken, and others who 
calculated upon the speedy destruction of the 
old company were appalled by its bold front 
and resolute prosecution of its plans, with a 
capital superior to the new company, having 
made no loan to government. Bruce declares 
that a panic ensued among the shareholders, 
who sold out Hieir stock at great loss, and 
brought down the price in the market to a 
minoiiB discount. 

The first expedition which the new company 
fitted out — after having been anticipated by 
the old company on a much larger scale, os 
already quoted — consisted of three ships, with 
a stock of £178,000. Tho old company im- 
mediately followed that minor effort by one of 
great efficiency and vigour, amounting to 
thirteen sail of five hundred tons burden each, 
and goods considerably exceeding half a mil- 
lion sterling in value. At tliis juncture, too, 
they obtained various grants of territory in 
India, the town of Calcutta, afterwards the 
very scat of their glory, being among them. 

\V’hile the new company was in trepidation, 
without capital to trade with, and its stork at 
a discount in the market, the old company 
was silently and quietly laying tho founda- 
tions of Fort M’illiam at Calcutta, and making 
arrangements not only to possess there a for- 
tification which they hoped to bo impregnable, 
but also for erecting a station into a presi- 
dency. Bruce states, that besides the general 
moral effort of these spirited proceedings, par- 
liament became sensible of their energy, and 
passed an act, entitling “the London Com- 
pany" — as the old association was called — to 
trade, after their own charter should expire, 
under the charter of *' the English Company," 
to the amount of the stock they had subscribed 
to its funds. This was a legal right which 
the London Company possessed in common 
with all other persons who subscribed to the 
stock of the new company, but to avert any 
injustice on the part of either that body or 
the government, an act especially empowering 
them to do so was sought and obtained. It 
.8 not improbable that “the English Com- 
pany’s stock" would have become utterly 
unsaleable in the market, had it not been 
for the large amount held by the London 
'lompany. 

The new company availed itself of the dis- 
carded agents and officers of the old, which 
proved injurious in the long run of events, for 
these men were dismissed either for bad con- 
duct, or, having too strong a will, for resisting 
the authorities above them. These persons 
committed their new employers to measures 
so imprudent and violent as to defeat their 
ntentions, and impair their interests. Several 
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of these persons were sent ont to Indie, 
whither they went in the cheraoter of royal 
ambassadors, injuring both companies hy the 
representations which they made to the native 
])rince8, and assailing the old company in the 
very manner which it had been brought as a 
complaint against it so often that it had 
treated interlopers. Wliatever had been the 
sins of the old company, those of the new sur- 
passed them; so that before the short term 
allowed to the former had run out, men grew 
weary of hearing of the violence, arrogance, 
fnlsc accusations, piracies, and villanics which 
the agents of the new, and ostensibly reformed, 
company perpetrated. The English name 
was lowered and disgraced, not only in the 
ojnnion of other European nations trading to 
India, but in that of native princes, and 
more especially of the Mogul himself. 

At home there was a strong disposition 
among politicians to keep up this bitterness. 
“ The whole of this contest,” says Grant,* “was 
only one division of the great battle that agi- 
tated the state between the Tories and the 
NA’higs, of whom the former favoured the old 
company, and the latter the new." Both parties 
suffered intensely ; the niarkct was inundated 
with oriental wares. The new company made 
overtures for a junction with the old, but the 
latter hold sternly off. The silk weavers of 
Spitalfields, Norwich, Canterbury, and Coven- 
try, petitioned against tbe admission of Indian 
bilks, which the rival importers were selling at 
a loss, and so underselling the home produc- 
tion, that the English manufacturers, em- 
jiloyers and operatives, were in mined cir- 
eiimsfances. The result of this agitation was 
one of those acts for the protection of the 
silk trade which fetter commerce and rc- 
jircss enterprise and industry. For this 
.^ct William was more desirous than his jiar- 
linment, or any portion of his peojilo, exccjit 
the manufacturers of silk. 'J'he printers of 
muslin and calico were, however, jiarticipators 
in the ]>rotection. 

When the king'reccived the directors of 
the old conijiany on the subject of pcnnittiiig 
them to continue a bodj’ corporate, he strongly 
rceommended them to coalesce with the new 
comj)nny. This occurred in March, 17(K». 
The proprietors called a general court of the 
proj)rietnry together, to make known the 
king's recommendation ; but they delayed to 
do so for some time, and then were actuated 
by policy to keep up an appearance of re- 
spect to the king’s counsel, with which at the 
time they intended no compliance. 

Some months later the king sent a message 
to know what proceedings they had taken 
in virtue of his advice to them. The directors 
StetcA of the Hutory ef the Eatt India Company. 
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again summoned a general oonrt. The pro- 
prietors passed the following resolution:— 
“That their company as they have always been, 
BO they are still, ready to embrace over}' op- 
portunity by which they may manifest their 
duty to his majesty, and aeal for the public 
good ; and that they are desirous to contribute 
their utmost endeavours for the preservation 
of the Indian trade to this kingdom, and are 
willing to agree with the new company upon 
reasonable terms." Mr. Mill calls this resolution 
evasive. lie is Bometime.s, perhaps frequently, 
too eager to fix censure upon the old company, 
arising from the adverse politico-economical 
views entertained by liim, which prevent him 
from making dne allowance for the spirit of 
the age, the degree of civilization then pre- 
valent, and the little influence it had upon 
seafaring matters and commercial pursuits in 
general. The resolution of the court of pro- 
prietors was not a hearty acquiescence with 
the will of his majesty, but they considered 
that it was not for them to take any initiatory 
step towards a coalition. As the stronger 
party, they only required time to bear down 
the competition of the other; they believed 
that they had little to fear for themselves. It 
was fur the weaker party to ofier teims, and 
so to press them, as to make it the interest of 
their opponents to accept those terms. The 
king and his ministers did not take this into 
sufficient account, aud they were chiefly 
anxious th.it the two companies should coalesce, 
because a better prospect might be thus held 
out to borrow more money, or obtain the re- 
tention of what had been borrowed on easier 
terms. All the parties made much pretension 
(if having the welfare of their country chiefly 
at heart, hut none of them gave any practical 
proofs of being actuated by a sentiment so 
exalted. That '• the London Company” were 
not evasive in the resolution condemned by 
Mr. Mill was soon proved, for when “the 
English Comp.uiy” jiroposcd formal tarms, 
the former at once oflerod to have them sub- 
mitted to disenssion by seven delegates from 
each body. 

As the year and the century were nearly at 
tbe close, the old company entered earnestly 
into negotiations uitli the legislature for a 
permanent adjustment of the questions then 
open. A committee of the House of Com- 
mons was appointed “ to receive proposals for 
paying off the national debts, and advancing 
the credit of the nation.” “ Tlie London Com- 
pany” took advantage of this circumstance, 
and offered to pay off a million sterling which 
the government owed the English Company, 
and for which eight per cent, was paid ; the 
London Company oft'ering to hold it at five per 
cent. It w'as the old expedient of outbidding 
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their rivals by pecuniary favours to the go* 
vernznent. It was partly met in the old way. 
The oommoua' committee fell in with the pro- 
posal, and every thing appeared to be on the 
point of adjustment, once more giving the old 
company the victory over all enemies, when 
the house ignored the proceedings of their 
committee, and the difficulties remained still 
obstructing commerce, and the enigma of the 
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future continued still without solutiou, when 
the seventeenth century closed upon the strug- 
gles of the old East India Company. Those 
struggles were intense, abroad as well as at 
home; and were alike successful, although often 
repressed by opposition and defeat. To the 
trials and triumphs of the company abroad, the 
reader’s attention will be directed in the next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER LII. 

THE ENGLISH IN INDIA AND THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO, FROM TUB SETTLEMENT AT 
HOOGLY TO THE END OP THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


Hirectiko attention to that quarter in which 
the British, when simply in pursuit of spice, 
opened up their first trading operations — the 
Archipelago, the Islands of Java and Japan, 
and the Moluccas — the state of things will 
appear as unfavourable as could be well con- 
ceived, when, just at the time, upon the 
Indian continent, the English settled down 
at Hoogly, and were looking forward with 
excited prospect to a flourishing trade with 
the rich province of Bengal. The business 
of that coast, from the city of Madras to 
Hoogly, was superintended from the distant 
settlement of Bantam, in the far cast. The 
elevation of Port St. Goorge into a presidency 
relieved the chief of the presidency of Ban- 
tam of much care, but at the same time dimi- 
nished the importance of his post, which 
seonis to have declined in relatrvo inflaence 
from that timo. It was at this place that the 
power of the Dutch was most severely felt, 
as they roamed the Eastern Sea with tri- 
umphant insolence and unchecked aggression. 
The company was at tliis timo most anxious 
to pursue a trade with the Ohinese, and not- 
withstanding previous failures to aecompliah 
the like in that way, hoped still fo accomplish 
it from Macao, through tlie aid of the Portu- 
guese, upon principles thfit migut strengthen 
both against the overwhelming power of the 
Dutch. The delicate task of achieving this 
much desired object was committed to the 
agency at Bantam. Full power was given to 
them, but unfortunately they received nothing 
else. The following communication from 
them to the directors in 1(118 discloses a 
state of things extremely humiliating to the 
company, and makes one wonder at, os well 
as admire, the courage and pertinacity with 
which the English held on against all odds, 
and conquered all at last : — 

“The experinient which you desire wo 
should make with one of our small vessels 


for trade into China, we are certainly in- 
formed, by those that know the present state 
and condition of that country very well, 
cannot be undertaken without the inevitable 
loss both of ship, men, and goods ; for as the 
Tartars overrun and waste all the inland 
country, svithout settling any government in 
the places which they overcome, so some of 
their great men in China, wth a mighty 
Beet at sea of upwards of a thousand sail of 
great ships (as is confidently reported), rob 
and spoil all the soa-coosts, and whatsoever 
vessels they can meet with ; and how one of 
our fcoblo vesbcls would be able to defend 
tbcmselvus against such forces is easy to be 
supposed. As for the Porfugnls in Macao, 
they are little bettor than mere rebels against 
their viceroy in Goa, having lately murdered 
their captain-general, sent thither to them, 
and Macao itself so distracted amongst them- 
selves, that they are daily spilling one an- 
other’s blood. But put the case, all those 
things were otherwise, we nnist need sny, 
we are in a very poor condition to seek out 
new discoveries, while you will not allow us 
either factors, Bhi])pjiig, or sailors, senreo half 
sufficient fo iiinintain the trade already you 
have on foot : and therefore tho Dutch but 
laugh at us, to see us meddle with new 
undertakings, being hardly able to suiiuort 
the old.” 

The Dutch at this time rendered any trade 
with China by any other European nation 
difficult, as well as by themselves; they pene- 
trated to Canton, and were expelled, but not 
only continued to infest tho Canton River and 
tho coasts BBi pirates, they assisted tho Tar- 
tars against tho Chinese all along the eastern 
shores of the empire. 

Until 1U64 no further efforts were made, 
either directly from home, or through the 
agency at Bantam, to make a favourable im- 
pression upon the Chinese. In that year 
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tome vessels were sent to Osntoo. At first 
the prospects seemed fsvoantble ; the super- 
cargoes landed at Macao, and secured a 
house as a temporary factory. The Ohinese 
demanded that the ships should be measured, 
and in the result insisted upon “ two thousand 
tales.” The supercargoes offered an amount 
equal to a thousand dollars, but the reply 
was, ” wo will abate nothing.” At the same 
time eight musketeers were placed to guard 
the house of the supercargoes, and prevent 
their leaving. After much negotiation, and 
the most insolent and oppressive behaviour 
on the part of the “ celestial authorities,” the 
Bupercorgoes were permitted to return to 
Bantam, having been unable to effect a single 
sale. 

They had scarcely left Macao, when the 
Tartar government took measures to repress 
ail foreign trade within the empire, nor were 
the Dutch exempt from the application of 
this prohibitory system, notwithstanding the 
venal assistance which they had rendered to 
the Tartar oppressors. 

After the severe defeat of the Dutch navy 
in Europe, through the genius and courage 
of Oliver CromwoU’s commanders, and the 
consequent treaty, by which the Dutch en- 
gaged themselves to restore such possessious 
in the Archipelago as had belonged to the 
English, negotiations were opened by the 
English agents at Bantam for the execution 
of the stipulated terms. The restoration, or, 
ns the Dutch called it, the cession, of the 
Island of I’olaroon, was one of the tenns of 
stipulation. The governor of that island 
jii'otended that he could not deliver it np 
without orders from the governor of Banda. 
On application to him, he pleaded that he 
must have orders from his superior, the 
governor of Batavia ; he pleaded the want of 
definite instructions from the directors of the 
Dutch company. The fear of Oliver Crom- 
well alone caused the Dutch to surrender 
anything ; and they oontimied to defer the 
sni render until ICitlo, and then the spiec- 
trees had been cut down, and the inhabitants 
banished. Hostilities having recommenced, 
the English were expelled both from Pola- 
roon and Damru, and subsequently, by the 
treaty of Breda, they were both ceded to the 
Dutch. 

From 1CC3 to 1G68 the company appears, 
from the correspondence carried on with its 
factory at Bantam, to have been anxious for 
an active prosecution of trade in Japan. 
Mr. Quarles Brown, the chief agent, replied 
that to accomplish anch a purpose, the plans 
and modes of the Dutch must be imitated, 
who sought in Biam, Cambodia, and Ton- 
quin, the foreign artides most in request in 


Japan. The Dutch advanced money to 
native merchants, who procured the oommo- 
dities in the interior, and brought Aem to 
the coasts. 

In 1667-68 attempts were made tb reopen 
the trade with Sumatra, which had biUn 
lost during the previous troubles with the 
Dutch. 

It was in consequence of the recommenda- 
tions of Mr. Brown, as to the foreign articles 
most used in Japan, and as to the way in 
which the Dutch procured such articles, that, 
in 1672, an ottempt was made to found a 
factory in Tonquin. The kingdom thns 
designated is bounded on the north by the 
province of Yunnan, in China; on the east, 
by the province of Canton and Bay of Ton- 
qnin; on the south, by Cochin; and the 
west, by the kingdom of Laos. It is twelve 
hundred miles in length, and five hundred 
miles in breadth. Its independence was 
established in 1563, but it is now subject to 
Cochin China. The president at Bantam 
was led to believe that there were many 
commodities which the people of Tonquin 
and Japan would like to interchange, and 
the president hoped to establish a commerce 
between the two places, and find means to 
Introduce British goods, end articles from 
continental India. 

On the 2oth of June a vessel from Bantam 
reached the river of Tonquin. After passing 
the bar, and ascending up the river fourteen 
miles, they were stopped until permission for 
their progress should he obtained from the 
mandarin. Ung-ja-Tbay came on board, 
attended by a guard of soldiers, and gave 
permission for the vessel to proceed to 
Hien. The passage was one of curiosity to 
the English rather than ot commerce. The 
supercargo having advised the agent at 
Bantam of the reception he met with, the 
communication was forwarded to the^ direc- 
tore at liome, and has remained as one of the 
most curious documents connected with the 
early commerce of the company. 

“In sailing up the river the ship several 
times touched, and the mandarin, being this 
day aboard, pinioned the captain, and threat- 
ened to cut off the chief mate’s head, because 
they would not tow the ship against a violent 
stream, which at last they wore forced to try ; 
but os soon as the anchor was up, the tide or 
current carried down the ship, in spite of aD 
help, so be was something appeased. We 
cannot tell how this action of the mandarin's 
can consist with a good correspondence here- 
after. Were it not that we have respect to 
the company's affairs, and that we would not 
be thought to impede their designs by any 
rashness of ours, we should have renst^ say 
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such affront, though we saw but little hopes 
of escaping, being so far up the river, and 
OUT ship so full of soldiers. Ho told Mr. 
Qyflford that wc must know wo were come 
to a great country of groat justice and 
government, and that if we would do ail 
things that he would have us, it should be 
well for us ; and these words he wrote down 
upon a p.aper in China characters, and bade 
him keep and remember it. Mr. Gyfford said 
wc were very willing, being strangers, to be 
observant to their customs and laws, but such 
unreasonable impositions as these, of forcing 
a ship to go against wind and tide, and put- 
ting such dishonour upon us as to pinion the 
captain, seemed very strauge to us, and there- 
fore wo desired no other favour from him 
than leave to go back again, for we believed 
our honourable employers would not trade 
here upon such terms. The mandarin an- 
swered, that while we were out, wc might 
have kept out. The king was King of Ton- 
quin before we came there, and would be 
after we departed, and that this country had 
no need of any foreign thing; but now wc 
are within his power, wc must be obedient 
thereto, compariug it to the condition of a 
married woman, uho can blame no one but 
herself for being brought into bondage. So 
that we can perceive as yet but a very little 
affection they have for trade. 

“Discoursing with lIng-j.a-Thay of our iu- 
tentiona to settle a factory, be said little 
to it, only showed us the king’s chop, autho- 
rising him to receive us. Ho says, likewise, 
ho has power over ship and goods; so it 
seems he is absolute, and uilj, as be says, 
take out what he pleases : to which wc must 
submit, for it is iiiijtosslblc to get a ship back 
over the bar, by reason of the shoalucss of 
the water and the contrary winds ; wc are 
therefore compelled to give him bis way in ' 
all things. His soldiers and secretaries, 
always keeping on board, are a great charge 
to us, for be calls for wine at bis pleasure, 
and gives it amongst them, forciug them 
and our seamen to drink full cups. 

“Much ado we had to )mt off Ung-ja- 
Thay from making tlie seamen work on the 
Sabbath-day, for wo told him beforehand 
that it was not our custom to work on tliat day, 
for God commanded us to the contrary, who 
was greater than all the kings and princes of 
the earth. 

“ The ship ran ashore again at high water, 
and the captain could not bring her off, so 
the mandarin, thinking himself wiser than 
him or his mate, in this extremity made the 
seamen work night and day till they were 
nearly exhausted, and would have the ship 
hauled off by force, which, to please him, we 


tried, hut to no purpose, for she presently 
swayed, so we fear we must of necessity stay 
here this spring. Wc now looked very soli- 
tary one upon another, and began to think 
that bis extraordinary earnestness to get the 
ship further up the river was to give him a 
better opportunity to ransack us, which makes 
us esteem our condition no bettor than that of 
a prize.” 

They had but a sorry prospect of commer- 
cial dealiugs, and as little reason to congra- 
tulate themselves ou tlie liberality of the 
presents from bis majesty. “AI>out noon 
Ung-jn-Tbay went away, and sent us word 
we should come up to the city, that wc might 
know what prices the king would give us for 
our goods, and that we might take a starved 
bull of a small size, which be brought as part 
of the present from the kiug, but would not 
deliver it before now, nor bath not the 
remainder yet, nhicb, be told us, was fifty 
thousand great casbics, nor tlio king's chop. 
About two o’clock we embarked on board 
the galley that waited to carry ns up, and 
Went on our journey to the city, with longing 
expectation, to know what prices be would 
make upon our goods, for we were not 
admitted to make a price ourselves; but, 
about two miles off, the other mandarin, wlio 
commanded the galleys, Ung-ja-Tliay, (hot 
villainous f-'llow, stayed for us, and invited 
us ashore, for he liad got before us to prevent 
our complaint to his superior, and while u’c 
were there present ho collenguud with us 
most abominably, now he had done us the 
most prejudice he could, in carrying away 
all the goods tliat would linve yielded us any 
profit, and then would have us to be cheerful, 
like a conqueror, who would have Ids 
prisoner to bo merry when he lost all he 
hath.” 

The British witnessed many proofs of the 
stern and sanguinary despotism which 
reigned at Tonquiu. Here also, as almost 
everywhere else, the English agents found 
the Dutch before them. The king dealt with 
them, receiving saltpetre and money for the 
products of the country. In spite of all 
diflScuIties, the agents at Bantam persevered 
iu maintaining some traffic at Tou(|iiiu until 
1007, when it was found necessary to aban- 
don it. 

In 1081 the court of directors at home 
especially directed attention to secure a trade 
with Cantqn. They directed questions to 
the chief of the factory at Bantam on this 
subject to the following effect : — 

“1. Whether there was reason to hope 
that the sanction of the emperor for a free 
access to that port conld be obtained ? 

“2. Whether the people at Amoy, with 
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whom a profitable trade was transacted, bnt 
who were at war with the Tartars, wonld be 
offended, and decline further interconrse, on 
learning that the company had admission to 
Canton ?” 

Before the agents could answer these ques- 
tions, they received a solution not contem- 
plated : the Tartars conquered Amoy, and 
excluded the English, whose ships had to go 
to Macao instead. 

At this period the directors resolved, if 
possible, to curry on a trade with China 
direct, and not through Bantam. This reso- 
lution appears to have been taken from the 
inconvenience cx])crieuccd by the expensive 
and incommodious country vessels used be- 
tween Bantam and China. The company at 
the same time adopted the view, that in all 
their oriental traffic indirect trade should be 
abandoned as fast as circumstances allowed. 

In 1082 the differences between the Eng- 
lish and Dutch threatened to deprive the 
former of all safe commerce with Java ; the 
coin])auy therefore resolved to transfer the 
superintendence of the China ships from Ban- 
tam to the council at Surat. It is remarkable 
that the letter of the court expressing this 
determination bears date only twenty-one 
days after the actual capture of Bantam, 
which the Dutch succeeded in effecting on 
the noth of August, l(ib2. Dutch writers 
deny that the e.xpn!sion of the English was 
by Dutch agency, and the proofs they assign 
are worthy of consideration. A war raged at 
that juncture between tlic King of Bantam 
and his son. The English, hlr. Mill alleges, 
tr)ok part with the con. In this allegation he 
follows Dutch authorities. The son triumphed, 
and expelled the English ; but the victories 
of the sou were obtained mainly through the 
instrumentality of the Dutch, who hated the 
king because he favoured the English. The 
Dutch affected to befriend the expelled Eng- 
lish. They allowed them to take refuge at 
Batavia, and even offered to remove their 
])roperty thither in their ships. The Dutch 
allege, that as the English were banished, not 
by them, but by the conquering native prince, 
and as they offered hospitality to British suf- 
ferers, they were innocent of all evil in the 
cose. The English maintained that the 
revolt of the prince was instigated and made 
successful by the Dutch, and that ho would 
not have expelled the English but at the 
instigation of their rivals, a word from whom 
would havo prevented such an injustice. 
The English declined receiving the proffered 
assistance, and demanded reparation for the 
injuries inflicted, llad Cromwell lived, it is 
certain that all such wrongs would have been 
redressed, but James was imbecile ; and not- 


withstanding the general fairness which the 
English attributed to Dutch William, it was 
generally believed that he regarded with 
great leniency the misdoings of his countrymen. 
The company, therefore, looked for redress 
in Europe from both James end William in 
vain. Professor Wilson says that " there is 
no evidence the English took any part in the 
dispute, nor is it likely.” He also says, 
“They wore not sufficiently strong to pro- 
voke the enmity of the Dutch." This is a 
strange remark, coming from a source of so 
much iutclligence and ability ; for whatever 
the inferiority of numbers of the English at 
Bantam, and however depressed their affiurs 
at that juncture, that factory was one of the 
earliest, was a presidency, the centre of their 
trade in the Archipelago, and of such com- 
merce as they were able to open with China, 
and their occupation of the position had 
always been a source of jealousy, and even 
“ enmity," with the Dutch. 

The English made various attempts after- 
wards to re-establish themselves. They sent 
embassies and presents of gunpowder to 
the King of Bantam, and received from his 
majesty presents of tea, but tlie intervention 
of the Dutch always prevented the English 
again having a factory there. If they had 
been too weak to provoke Dutch enmity, as 
Dr. Wilson affirniB, how is it that Dutch in- 
fluence was so strennously used to prevent 
their return ? 

Upon the loss of Bantam, the English trans- 
actions of " the eastern coast ” were trans- 
ferred to Fort St. George. The charge of 
the ships for China was, however, as already 
stated, given over to the council at Surat. 
Soon after this event the court of directors 
wrote to the rouncil of Suiat concerning the 
trade with China, and the general business of 
the company in the following terms (the 
court wrote on the 2ud of April, 1C83) : — 

“The loss of Bantam to the Du^ch, and 
the Jolianna, outward bound to your place, 
with her stuck of £70,000, most bullion, but 
more especially an extraordinary and nn]>a- 
ralleled failure of credit in all the public 
funds of this city, which hath caused the 
failure of divers of the goldsmiths in Lom- 
bard Street, whose names possibly you may 
have an account of in private letters : this 
unusual uccuiicnce did so affright all people, 
that many demanded at once their money at 
interest from the company, to satisfy whom 
we were necessitated to publish these three 
following resolutions ; — 

“1. That all money arising from March 
sole shonld entirely be disposed of towards 
the satisfying of the company's debts. 

“ 2. That no bulhun should be sent out 
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upon our ebips till all the company's debts 
due by or before the Slat of March were 
fnlly aatiafied. 

“3. That the company would make no 
dividend of nny money on goods to the 
adventurers till all the debts now owing by 
them were fully paid.” 

Under these circumstancen, undertakings 
in the Eastern seas, or even in connection 
with India, where the company had obtained 
so firm a hold, became impracticable, except 
such as, in the most ordinary course, were 
essential. 

In 1666 the company interdicted their 
servants from dealing in any teas or spices. 

In 1667 orders were given to send homo 
teas well packed, which would turn to good 
account now' that it was “ a company’s com- 
modity, and not of private trade." 

In 1669, notwithstanding the disconsolate 
letters which the directors had written to 
their agents at Kurat, Bombay, and Fort 
St. George, concerning the trade with China, 
and other parts of Eastern Asia, continental 
and insular, some vigorous eftorts were made 
to induce the reluctant and extortionate 
Chinese to exchange their commodities for 
the goods of Europe. Captain Heath arrived 
in the shij) Uefinrc at Canton, where ho 
experienced difficulties and obstructions the 
most disheartening. He continued to outwit 
the Chinese officials through means of their 
own cunning, and he sonictimcb succeeded in 
conciliating them by bribes. The captain 
was, however, in the end unfortunate, for 
several of his men and his ship's doctor were 
killed, and he was obliged to leave Canton; 
British interests, on the whole, having been 
impaired by his visit, after success had seemed 
to crown his efforts. 

The heavy duty upon tea in England 
cmbnrrassetl the transactions of the company. 
The directors ordered their agents to select 
none but the very best quality, otherwise, in 
consequence of this duty, “it would not 
defray either freight or charges ” 

The exportation of silver bom England to 
India was at this early period of the com- 
pany’s liist^ury, as well aa of late jears, a 
subject of unoaBine''s, especially to those 
of the directors less conversant with the 
laws of commerce and of political economy. 
In 1700, in order to lesscu that exportation, 
the court instructed their supercargoes to 
forward to Madras from China £20,000 in 
gold. 

Thus, a review of the commerce of the 
company with China and the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, from the commencement of the Civil 
^ ar in England to the close of the seven- 
teenth century, discloses by no means a 
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prosperous state of things. Chinese obstinsey, 
and that of various Indo-Chinese nations, 
Dutch wars and Dutch treachery, the list- 
lessnesB, laziness, and diaingenuousness of the 
Portuguese at Macao, the wars of Tartars 
and Chinese, the persistent attempts of inter- 
lopers, the turmoil and discontent at homo, 
the lose of credit sustained by the company 
in London, — all tliese oauses operated to 
render the trade with the islands and penin- 
sulas of Eastern Asia, and with Canton, bur- 
densome, difficult, and dangerous. The main 
obstructions were, however, the piracy, per- 
fidy, and waging of ojicn war, by the Dutch. 
Notwithstanding the triumph of England over 
Holland in Europe, and the accesaion of the 
Prince of Orange to the English throne, the 
Dutch throughout Eastern Asia wore never 
conciliatory, unless to cover a hostile purpose, 
and were as much enemies in peace as in war. 
They succeeded in depriving the English of 
their chief insular settlements, expelling them 
from Japan and the Moluccas, and in irus- 
trating their attempts to open up trading in- 
tercourse with all the nations having a coast- 
line cast of the Malacca Straits. 

Soon after the settlement at Hoogly, Madras 
was elevated to the dignity of a presidency, 
it having been found inconvenient to have 
the chief authority for reference in the busi- 
ness of the Coromandel coast so distant as 
Bantam When this honour was conferred 
on Fort St. George, its garrison consisted of 
twenty -six English soldiers; in less than two 
years after the future metropolis of tho grout 
and extensive presidency of Madras was 
guarded by ten English musketeers, and tho 
civil establishment was, for economy, reduced 
to two factors. 

"When the war with Holland was waged by 
Cromwell, among tho many naval enterprises 
of the Dutch, adverse to the British, in the 
East, was one against the company’s com- 
iiicrro at Surat. “ A fleet of twelve Dutch- 
men,” or, ns otliers relate, “ oight largo shijw,’* 
blockaded the harbour. The coasting-trade 
between the different English factories was 
suspended, m consequence of the vigilance 
and acti\ity of the Batavian cruisers. The 
Gulf ol Persia was “scoured” by the Hol- 
landers. Three of the company’s ships were 
cajfturcd, and one sunk. At ^e same time 
tho ships of the “ stotcs-general” literally 
hunted down the Portuguese. They drove 
them entirely out of the Island of Ceylon, and 
hold there garrisons, in dangerous proximity 
to tho British factory of Fort St. George. A 
Dutch fleet blockaded Goa and the small 
Island of Din. Tho Indian Ocean, tho 
Arabian Sea, and the Persian Gulf, were 
filled with their “ rovers.” 
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Th« English were rednoed to great dietresg, company. Professor Wilson, as uanal, at 
At Snrat the “ ont-faotories" were abolished, variance with Mill, complains that “scant 
and the agents withdrawn. There was not a justice is done to the company's servants in 
post occupied by the English on continental the brief notice of a conduct highly remark- 
Iiidia that was not in peril from the superior able for cool and resolute courage." Mr. Mill 
naval power of the states-general. The Eng* was not concerned to notice the conduct of 
lish at Surat described themselves in their the English as that of “the company's ser* 
letters home as fallen into as much contempt vants,” nor did he do scant justice to them, 
" as the Portugals in India, or the Jews in for he pronounces a glowing panegyric upon 
Spain.” them. His treatment however, of an inci- 

In the early part of the year 1664 Sevajee,* dent, admitted by himself to have had such 
tho rebel chief of the MahTattas,f already important results, is too brief, and justifies 
formidable to the Mogul, having captured the learned Oxford professor's complaint on 
many places, attacked tho city of Surat. | that score. The account given by the latter 
It is probable that tho main cause of Sevajee’s is very full and complete ; it is as follows : — 
attack upon Surat was, as stated on page 676, “Sevajee’s approach to within fifteen miles 
the conviction that the Emperor Aurungzebe of Surat was announced on the morning of 
had been BU])])lied with ammunition by the tho 6th of January, upon which tho governor 
liuropoaus settled there. This motive, attri- retired into the castle, and the inhabitants 
buted to him by some writers, is denied by fled from every part of the city except that 
ctliiTB. There should be no doubt of tho fact adjacent to the factory. In the evening the 
that the emperor had been thus enabled to Mahrattas entered, end part blockaded the 
make war upon the IMahratta with advantage, castle, whilst tho rest plundered and set fire 
and that tho latter must have known it, and to the houses. During that night and the 
would, if possible, avenge so great an injury, ! following day repeated demands end menaces 
and take meusuroa to prevent its recurrence. [ were sent to tho factory, but they were all 
Tho following jiossagc from Bruce ji is sufli- met with terms of defiance. ‘ We rejtlied to 
cient proof of the prdvocation given in this ' Sevajee,’ says the despatch to the court, dated 
Wdy to tho Mahratta chief; — “ Shortly before I the 2Cth of January, 1064, 'wo were here on 
his (loath Cromwell llccnsod a Mr. Holt to I purpose to maintain the house to the death of 
cxj)ui t three mortars and twenty thousand [ the last man, and therefore not to delay his 
shells, to be disposed of to Auruugzobe, then coming upon us.’ It does not appear that 
engaged in ivbellion against his father. The j any organized attack was made tipon the 
company dirccte(l the Surat presidency to j factory, hut the Mahrattas assembled in con* 
Bfizo on those articles as illicit ; and the more , siderable numbers before it, and broke into 
effectually to frustrate the speculation, sent an adjoining house. To prevent their estab* 
largo <]UHutities of ordnance, mortars, shells, lishing fhem.selves in a situation from which 
iVc., desiring the different jiresidoucies to they might offer serious annoyance, a sally 
dispose of them at the best price to either of was made from the facte.' ) , which hod the 
the four rival princes who should first apply effect of dislodging the assailants, and putting 
for them, preserving meanwhile a strict neu- them to flight, with some loss anel three 
trality." It is impossible that Sevajee did men wounded on the part of tho English, 
not hear of an event that created such a This success was followed up with spirit ; the 
huhlmh, not only at Snrut, but at all the plundered house W'ns occupied ; several sorties 
company’s stations in India. It is likely, W'cre made, and pushed even to the gates of 
too, that no small portion of the ammunition the castle, and the neighhonrhood for near a 
found its way into his own hands, partly by quarter of a mile round was cleared of the 
purchase, and partly by plunder. enemy. No further attempts were made to 

I'lic defence made by the Britixli is only molest the factory or its vicinity during the 
glanced at in the chapter devoted to Mahratta three days that Sevajee continued in possea- 
history. Mr. Slill very briefly narrates the sion of tho town, aiid the inhabitants of the 
transaction, summing up in two sentences the quarter in which tho factory was situated 
facts that tho English fought bravely, repelled ‘ were very thrnkful in their acknowledgments, 
tho enemy, pleased the Mogul, ami obtained blessiug and praising tho English nation,’ 
in rew'ard “new privileges of trade to the to whose valour they ascribed their exemp* 

tion from the calamities which had desolated 


* For hii history see p. A70, toI, i. 
t For the origin of the Mahnttas tee p. 060, voL i. 
i For an aocoant of the sack of Siimt by Sevajee see 
vul. i. p, S 7 e, nod the note on that page. For a descrip- 
tion of the place at the present day, see vol. i p. 14S. 
f Brace vol. i. p. 30. 


the rest of tlie city. The governor presented 
Sir G. Oxenden with a dress of honour, and 
recommended the interests of tho company to 
Anrungzebe, The emperor in the first in* 
stauco remitted the customs at Surat for one 
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y«ar in favour of all merchants, and subse- quiet for two days.* On the third day they 
qnently granted a perpetual remission of a again appeared before the factory, ‘ threaten- 
portion of the duties to the English in parti- ing that they would take or bum it to the 
cular. The despatch from Surat states the ground ; but Mr. Master stood in so resolute 
proportion to be one-half, but the translation a posture, that the captain, not willing to 
of the Uusb-ul-hookutn, in the Records, says hazard his men, with much ado kept them 
a half per cent. ; and in the lirman granted back, and sent a man into the house to advise 
on tlie 2Cth of Juno, 1CG7, the amount is Mr. Master what was fit to bo done.’ In 


stated at one per cent, out of three, the ordi- 
nary impost. A more important provision of 
the firman is cx(‘mption from all transit 
charges an any pretext whatever.” 

'J'hc English factory at Rajahpore was at 
this time abandoned, the exartions of the 
Mahratta chief rendering it impossible for the 
English to trade there with profit. It was 
plain that Sevajee both feared and respected 
the English, but formed exaggerated ideas of 
their riches, and was therefore dcbirous to 
have them in his cities, in order that, under 
the pretext of dues and duties, he might 
extort money from thorn. 

In 1R70 ho again attacked Surat. His 
aim this time was to take possession of it — 
partly because of its great wealth, thereby 
to diminish the resources of the JMogul, and 
partly to turn to his own advantage the 
sources of commercial riches that were there. 
Failing to capture it, his intention was to 
plunder it, or comjjol payment of a ransom. 
Mr. Mill is oven more brief in his account 
of this second attack than of the first,* simply 
Btating that “ the principal part of the goods 
was transported to Hivally,f and placed on 
board the ships, the English remaining in 
the factory, defending themselves successfully. 
Some lives were lost, and some property 
damaged." 

The testimony of Omie is directly against 
that of Bruce, for he asserts that neither the 
English nor Dutch factories were attacked, 
nor was any demand made upon them. Mr. 
Hamilton and Dr. Wilson contradict Ormc. 
The firstnamed representsthe towm ns partially 
pillaged ; the doctor expresses his surprise 
that Ormc should have studied so negligently 
the documents at the India House, and sums 
np their contents on the matter thus : — “ On 
this occasion, ns on the fomcr, the I'lnglish 
factory was defended with spirit, 'the enemy,’ 
says the letter from Rurat, ‘found sxich hot 
service from our house, that they left us.' 
Kubsequently a parley was held with 'the 
•■aptain of the brigade,’ who agreed to refrain 
from further molestation, and ‘ the house was 

* Mill’s brief notice is taken, just as it stands, from 
Bruoe. 

t Sivally (Siva laya, the abode of Siva). This is the 
harbour of the Surat shipping, and is situated at the 
mouth of the river Tapty, twenty miles west of that 


consequence of this communication, a compli- 
mentary present was sent to Bevajee by two 
of the company’s servants ; he received them 
kindly, ‘ telling them that the English and he 
were very good friends, and, putting his 
hand into their hands, told them that he 
could do the English no wrong, and that 
this giving his hand was better than any caul 
to oblige him thereto.’ Bevajee was, in fact, 
desirous to conciliate the English, in order to 
induce them to return to Rajahpore, where 
they hod formerly had a factory, which they 
had abandoned in consequence of his exac- 
tions. The loss of their trade had injured 
the town of Rajahpore, and diminished the 
Mahrattn’s revenue from it. Sevajee imme- 
diately afterwards left Burnt. 'J’hc P’rench 
had saved their factory by pa j ing a coutri- 
bntion. 'I'lic Dutch factory w’ns w'itboiit the 
towm, and was not attacked ; and those cir- 
cumstances, with the interview between 
Sevajee and the English, insjiired the Mogul 
government \vith considerable distrust of the 
Europeans at Burat.” 

The aim of Bevajee after the spirited 
repulse he met with in 1070 was to con- 
ciliate the English at Burnt, who maintained 
a cold and distant bearing to bis advances, as 
they were afraid to compromise themselves 
with the Mogul, who had hitherto been so 
friendly to them. In order to prevent any 
further attempts at negotiation on thepartofthe 
Mahratta chief, they demanded compensation 
for injuries inflicted at Kiirut and various 
other places by him or his hordes of wild 
followers. To the astonishinent of the Eng- 
lish, this was conceded, and they then entered 
into serious negotiations w ith a chief whom 
tlie Mogul not only regarded as an enemy, 
but as a rebel. In lfi74 a treaty was actually 
formed between the head of the Mahrattas 
and the president of the English factory at 
Burnt of mutual peace and amity. Sevajee 
agreed to pay ten thousand pagodas as coin- 
pensstion for past injuries, ond relinquished 
his right to the wrecks of vessels cast away 
upon his coasts, so far as those of English, or 
rather of the company, were concerned, 'i'he 
consequence of this was an intense jealousy 
towards the English by the Great Mogul, 
and an equal dififioulty on the part of the 
former to maintain neutrality between the 
Moguls and the Mahrattas. It was in cense- 
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c^aenoe of a atata of feeling in India thus 
arieing rather than from evente at home (as 
generally represented), although the latter 
had some influence also in the matter, that 
the court of committees in 1677-78 rcoom> 
pended a trimming policy to their servants 
in treating with all the conflicting native 
powers in India. Bruce thus describes the 
directions sent out ; — “ The court recom- 
mended temporising expedients to their ser- 
vants with the Mogul, with Sevnjee, and with 
the petty rajalis ; but at the some tliey gave 
to President Angier and his council discre- 
tionary powers to employ armed vessels to 
enforce the observation of treaties and grists : 
— in this way the court shifted from tl^m- 
selves the responsibility of commencing Hos- 
tilities, that they might be able, in any ques- 
tions u hich might arise between the king and 
the company, to refsr such hostilities to the 
errors of their servants."* 

TTpon this quotation of Bruce, Professor 
Wilson thus very properly comments : — 
“There is a clause in these instiuctions 
omitted, which it is but justice to the directors 
to ro-iusoi't. They enjoined their servants 
‘ to endeavour by their conduct to impress the 
natives with an oiiinion of the probity of the 
English in all commercial dealings.’ With 
regard to the object of the court in giving 
discretionary jiowers to the jiresident and 
council of Surat, to enforce the observation 
of treaties and grants, it is not very candid 
to limit it to leaving an opening by which 
they might oscapo resiiousibility. Their own 
di-ilance from the scone of action rendered 
some such discretional y authority in their 
servants indispensable, as is admitted a few 
lines further on." Bruce, however, was rather 
uavcless than unenndid in any omissions made 
by him, ns even Dr. Wilson, with all his zeal 
to vindicate the ancient ])Tocccdings of the 
company on all occasions, is equalled in par- 
tiality by that writer. 

Partly in the result of the treaty with 
Sevajec, partly from adopting the policy 
recommended by the court of committece at 
home, Surat escaped all attacks from native 
powers during the remainder of the seven- 
teenth century, although early in the eigh- 
teenth eentury it was repeatedly assailed by 
Mahratt* freebooters. This was important, 
for Surat was for a considerable time the 
commerobd eapltal of commercial India ; and 
although its native Hindoo population was 
always faithless and horribly immoral, the 
Parsee inhabitants clung to the English and 
other Europeans, so as afford facilities of 
oommeree not to be obdmed elsewhere. The 
Parsees at that time were very nnmorous at 
* Bmee, voL ii. p. 400. 


Snrat^* and they were very important aa 
agents between the other natives, whom they 
well understood, and the Europeans. 

In 1686-87 several of the company’s agents 
were imprisoned at Surat by the Mogul, in 
consequence of piratical attacks by some 
English upon his ships, and generally in that 
quarter he was less friendly than formerly. 

^ Towards the close of the century the 
piracies off Surat became more common and 
daring. In 161)5 the emperor’s chief ship, 
consecrated to a pur]) 08 o by him esteemed 
holy, — that of carrying pilgrims to Mocha 
and Jedda, the seaports of Mecca, — was 
attacked by an English rover, and captured. 
An account of the transaction is given by a 
Mohammedan writer, one Ehafi Khan, ac- 
cording to w'liosc reluctant admissions, the 
conduct of the English pirates was most 
gallant and dashing. It was in 161)3 that 
the vessel w as made a ])rize, w bile carrying 
eighty guns and four hundred muskets, by 
which is ])robnb]y meant not .that muskets 
were a pajt of the cargo, but of the armament. 
“An English vessel ot small size" bore down 
upon the Mogul leviathan, and a battle took 
place. A gun having burst on .board the 
emperor’s ship was tbc occasion, Khafi Elian 
declares, of tbc English being able to board, 
which they did, in spite of all tlie odds of 
numbers and of armament; “and although," 
adds Khali, “ the Christians have no courage 
with the sword, in consequence of mismanage- 
ment the vessel was taken.” 

Upon this event Mohammedan India lite- 
rally raged against “ the sacrilegious Giaours.” 
At Surat and Sw ally the enqieror, unable in 
ony otlier nay to prevent the multitude from 
murdering the English, placed them, to the 
mimber of sixty-three, in irons. 

The emperor, discreetly, sought redress by 
sending to the English president at Bombay 
an envoy. This person was the histotian, 
Khafi Khan. He represents his reception to 
have been with great honour, but rather 
sneerlugly refers to the display of military 
pow'cr which the president thought proper to 
make. He praises the business ability and 
good sense ot the English council, bbt ex- 
presses his surprise at the spirit in which 
persons so grave, and on an occasion so 
important, laughed at the way in which the 
crew of the little English ship took possession 
of the emperor’s chief man-of-w'ar. Having 
received explanation that the aggressors were 
pirates, who would be hanged if caught, and 
pacifle assurances having been profusely made, 
the envoy returned to the Mogul viceroy at 
Surat. The English authorities immediately 

* See cbai>ler on (he Relation of jho Fanees to Indian 
History. 
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flffoi*ed a reward of one thoneend pounda for 
Ceptain Avery, by whom it wee Bopposed the 
daring exploit was performed, although some 
attribnted it to Captain Kidd, who had been 
at that time off Swally. Kidd continued to 
cruise about, but the pursuit of Avery was Bo 
hot in consequence of the reward, that he 
made for the Bahamas, where bis ship was 
sold, and the crew dispersed. Several of them 
were, liowever, arrested, and Ijnnged. Mat- 
ters were arranged with the emperor, but 
Kidd made ao many enptuies of native and 
European vessels off the mouth of the Tapty, 
that peaceful relations between the chief fac- 
tor at Surat and the ^ ieeroy were soon inter- 
rupted, and tlie English traders were exposed 
to the reprisals of the native government. 

When these events were passing at Surat 
another portion of tlio strip of territory, after- 
wards known ns the Bombay presidency, was 
the scene of transactiuns of great importance. 
That theatre of event was the Island of Bom- 
bay, its dependant islets, and the vicinity of 
the bay. 

While the Dutch in the Archipelago were 
successfully evading the stipulations imposed 
by Cromwell ulien they solieited peace from 
that conqueror, tlio Portuguese wore acting a 
similar part, but still more Ireuclicrous and 
dishoncsi, at Itomliay. After the death of 
Cromwell tlio Dutcli lost all lie»itation about 
lireakiiig the treaty; and while they were 
treating the authority ot Charles II. with 
contempt, or bribing his cnniiivnncc at their 
frauds, even the I'ovtugueso did not think 
tlicmsolves too feplde to resist tlie pruroga- 
ti>es of the English king, and through him 
the nation lie so weakly ruled. The Island of 
Bombay having (as related on previous pages) 
liocomc tlie property of Clmilcs, ns the dorvry 
of the Infanta Catherine of Portugal, whom 
he married, he sent the Earl of Marlborough 
to take possession. Five hnudicd soldiers 
were also sent to ocnipy the island as a gar- 
rison, witli its dependencies, Hnlsette and 
Tanna. 'I’lie Portuguese governor refused 
to deliver over these islands, ns they were not 
named in the treaty. It was urged upon the 
governor that the islands in question were so 
situated, that tlie oecnpatiuti of them by the 
troops of any other nation rvonhl render the 
Island of Bombay insecure to its possessors. 
He replied that his government could never 
have framed a treaty which would open Bns- 
sein to another nation. He finally refused to 
give Up Bombay until further instrtioted by 
his own government, inasmuch as the letters 
or patent produced by Lord Marlhorough did 
not corn port with tho usages of Portugal. 

Tlie troops brought out by the English 
ships were so cooped up, that disease broke 
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out among them, and made mortal havoc. 
Their oommatidet, Sir Abraham Shipman, 
requested the chief of the Euglieh factory at 
Surat to allow them to land there. He dared 
not undertake such a reBponeibility, as it might 
excite the jealousy of the natives to eee so 
large a force landing in their coiintr}*. The 
Eari of Marlborough returned home to report 
to his government. Sir Abraham Shipman 
landed hie troops on the small island of Anje- 
diva, twelve miles distant from Goa. This 
situation they found unhealthy, and fresh 
provisions could with difficulty he obtained. 
Sir Abraham offered the rights of the crown 
to the company through their agents at 
Surat. They refused to accept tlietn, because 
they could not occupy tho island pro tempore 
in proper force, and as a permanent posses- 
sion they were not authoriaed to receive it, 
nor did they consider him authorized to beatow 
it. Sir Abraham and three hundred and 
eighty -one of his troops fell victims to “the 
distemper." The residue were permitted, in 
l)ccemi)er, IfiBI, to take possession of the 
Island of Bombay, under the command of an 
officer named Cook. TIic eventual cession of 
the island to the conil)any seems to have 
arisen from the fact that the king found it an 
expense too heavy to ho borne, and " making 
a virtue of necessity,” he l)CBtowed it upon 
those by whom he desired to servo liinjsclf in 
other ways.* Mr. Coi'k, tlie Commarnler of 
the little body of infai.trj', a"Riinicd the office 
of first governor. He found the islHiid nearly 
a desert, the Portuguese having done nothing 
to improve so admirable a position. t)u the 
5th of November, ICfiti, Bir Gervaisc Lucas 
arrived as governor. Bir Gervaise died on 
the 21 st of March, and was succeeded hj the 
deputy - governor, Captain Henry Geary. 
Mr. Cook, the first governor, had hecuiuceiihed 
at being superseded by a governor from Eng- 
land; and as soon as Bir Gervaise died, 
assisted by the Jesuits, Cook collected a force 
at Balsette, in order to re-establish liimsolf by 
force. Tiic attempt failed, through the firm- 
ness of Captain Geary, and the fidelity of a 
portion of the little garrison. On the 23rd of 
September, ICffS, the island was taken pos- 
ssssion of in the name of the East India Com- 
pany by Sir George Oxonden, the company’s 
governor at Surat. I’lic troops were trans- 
ferred ftom the king’s to the company's ser- 
vice, along with the arms, ordnance, and 
stores. Boon after it 08*1110 into possession of 
the company tho revenue rose to £2823 per 
annum, and in a year after that it more than 
doubled. Bir George Oxenden died on the 
14th of July, 1G69, and was succeeded in his 

* Tor a description ot the Island of Bombay and ita 
vicinity, see chap. vii. np. 138 — 145. 
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offiot by Mr. Gerald Augier, aa chief of the 
factory at Surat, and governor of Bombay. 
Under bis auspices the revenue rose to £6400 
per annum. In 1672 a powerful Dutch fleet 
appeared off Bombay, abd reconnoitred; at that 
time the garrison did not consist of more than 
a hundred English soldiers, about as many 
friendly Portuguese, an equal number of 
natives, and a small party of French refugees 
and deserters. The Dutch did not effect any 
hostile purpose. Possibly they were deterred 
by the B])irited efforts of the governor and 
the inhabitants, who enrolled tiiemselves as a 
militia. Several of them were Germans, and 
reeeived especial praise from the officials for 
their soldierlike bearing and good conduct. 
Five hundred Rajpoots were hired, and pre* 
sented a gallant appearance to the recon- 
noitcring Dutch. In 1674 the fortifications 
were repaired and strengthened. To the 
twenty-one cannons which the company found 
there a hundred were added. The regular 
troops were four hundred, “of whom the 
greater part were topasses,”* and there was 
au enrolled and disciplined militia of three 
hundred. The mint was established at Bom- 
bay in 1076, letters patent having arrived 
from the king empowering the company to 
coin • rupees, pice, and budgerooks.” 

During tlio government of Mr. Augier, the 
Mahrattn pirates infested the bay. The go- 
vernor died, 1070, and was succeeded by 
Henry Oxendeu. 

Among the difficulties with which the set- 
tlement had to contend, were the menacing 
power of the Emperor Aurungecbe, and that 
of the Mahrattas then rapiiily rising to im- 
portance. Nevertheless, the place i)rosperod, 
so that according to IMr. Grant the revenue 
at this time reached more than £12, (XK) per 
annum. The Portuguese and Dutch were 
bitterly opposed to this settlement. The Danes 
and French soon became rivals also. 

The rising authority of the Mahrattas gave 
much uneasiness at Bombay in 1070, and the 
jealousy of that power, and of any relations 
maintained by the English with it, which ani- 
mated the Mogul, constituted another peril to 
the still comparatively now settlement. In 
that year Bevajee seized the Island of Henery, 
and the Siddee Seized the Island of Kenery 
as a counterpoise. The English were endan- 
gered by both proceedings, but knew not well 
how to oppose either, because they were alike 
to be apprehended, and a junction with either 
party for any purpose must involve a war. 
The' Siddee was considered the stronger, yet 
the less formidable neighbour. “ Siddee, or 
Seedee, is a corruption of an Arabic term, 
signifying a lord ; but in the common language 
* Half-caste Foriagucse and Indians. 


of the Deooan, it came to be applied indie- 
oriminately to all natives of Africa. The 
Siddees of Jinjeera took their name from a 
small fortified island in the Ooncan, where a 
colony bad been formed on a jaghiroj granted, 
it appears, in the first instance, to an Abyasi- 
nian officer, by the King of Ahmednnggur, on 
condition of the maintenance of a marine for 
the protection of trade, and the conveyance 
of pilgrims to the Bed Bea. The hostility of 
Bevajee induced tlio Biddee, or chief, to seek 
favour with Anmngzebc, by whom he was 
made admiral of the Mogul fleet, with an 
annual salary of four lacs of rupees (£40, OCX)) 
for convoying pilgrims to Jedda and Mocha. 
The emperor himself sent an annual donation 
to Mecca of throe lacs.”* 

Bevajee died in 1680, which, for a time 
relieved the British very much from their un- 
easiness in connection with the Mahrattas. 
In 1681, Mr. John Child, brother of Sir 
Josiah (3hild, an iuflucutial member of the 
court of committees, was appointed president 
of Burat, with a council of eight members ; 
one of the junior councillors, Mr. Ward, was 
designated deputy-governor of Bombay. 

In 1683 Bombay was created an inde- 
pendent English settlement, and in 1684 the 
chief scat of the power and trade of the En- 
glish in the East Indies. Before it arrived at 
BO great a distinction, however, it was the 
scene of a memorable mutiny, which prevented 
the arrangement from being carried out for 
several years. Up to the time of this revolt, 
the East India Company had expended on 
Bombay, its harbour, improvements, and for- 
tifications, £3(X>,l)OO.f Cajitain Keigwin, who 
commanded tlic garrison, assisted by Ensign 
Thompson, and supported by the troops, con- 
sisting of one hundred and fifty regulars, and 
two hundred topasses, and lieaded by the in- 
habitants, seized on the island in thej^ name 
of the Britisli crown. Captain Koigwin, not 
only deposed, but imprisoned tlio deputy- 
governor, and was bimsclf cliosen to tbc office 
of governor with acclamation by the troops, 
militia, and inhabitants. Tlie captain issued 
a proclamation, in whicli he set fortli the mis- 
deeds of the company, hlr. "Ward applied by 
secret agents to hlr. Child, tlie governor of 
Burat, who was unable to afford liim assistance. 
Meanwhile, Captain Keigniu njiplied the re- 
venues of the island scrupnlously to the sup- 
port of the troops and ci\ il government in the 
name of the King of England. The new 
governor and the inhabitants sent home com- 
plaints to the king against Mr. Child, whose 
opiircBsions and tyranny were the alleged oc- 

• Dnff’s Mahrattat. 

t Hamilton’! Jb»do»tan. Murray, Albemaile Stresk 
1820. 
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caaion of a revolt which took so loyal a form. 
Dr. Cook Taylor sums up the eharapter of 
John Child and his brotlicr Sir Josiah, as 
exemplified by their cotuluct from 1 084 to lf588, 
and the consequences of their misdeeds, in the 
following terms : — “ Unfortunately, their pros- 
perity (that of the company) was greatly in- 
jured by one of their own servants, Sir John 
Child, governor of Bombay, whose fraud, 
ambition, and tyranny brought the Bcttlcment 
to the very verge of ruin. His folly led him 
to provoke a war with the Emperor of Delhi, 
who sent a considerable force to attack Bom- 
bay. Child's cowardice was as conspicuous 
as any of his other qualities, and the fort must 
have fallen, had not his scasonahlc death rc- ; 
lieved the garrison from the greatestof dangers, 
an imbecile and treacherous commander. On 
Child’s death, the Emperor Aurungzebe con- 
sented to make peace, and granted more 
favourable terms than tlic English had a right 
to expect. Child’s successors were little better 
than himself; so great were their profligacy 
and rapacity, that from being a populous 
place, Bombay was almost rendered a desert : 
it would most probably have been abandoned 
altogether, if the company's servants eonid 
have found means of escaping from the inso- 
lence and oppression of their govoruora by 
returning to England; but this favour svas 
refused them, and they wore detained by their 
tyrants, without a glimmering of hope. In 
consequence of this niisgovcrnincnt abroad, and 
the peculation introduced by 8ir Josiiih (.'hild 
into the management at home, the company’s 
affairs fell into sad confusion, and the mer- 
chants of London proiio'^ed cither to throw 
open the trade with India and China, or to form 
n ncwcommercial association on a wider basis.” 

Miss Marlincan, commenting upon thu spirit 
and temper of the directors and agents at this 
period, says — “ The wisest men among them, 
during the reigns of the Stuarts, seem to have 
entertained a true royal contempt for consti- 
tutional law, and a great relish for freedom of 
will and baud in executive matters. In the 
early liistory of tlie company there are no 
greater names than those of tiic brothers 8ir 
Josiali and John C^liild. These gentlemen 
were full of sense, information, vigour, and 
commercial prudence ; yet Sir Josiah lias left 
ns an account of his notions which reads 
strangely at this day.” The fair authoress 
then quotes, on the authority, no doubt, of 
Captain Hamilton,* a reply of Sir Josiah 
Child to Mr. Vaux, governor of Bombay, in 

* Haniilton adds to the pasasf^e quoted b; Miss Mar- 
tmeau, “ I am the more particular on this account, because 
I saw and copied hoth thoae lettera m anno, 1606, while 
yao* and I were pneonera at Surat, on account of 
Se ^ L^veryj robbiug the Mogul’s great ahip, , 


1692, when the latter declared he would act 
tow’ards interlopers according to the laws of 
England. Sir Josiah wrote roundly to Mr. 
Vaux, what amounted to an assertion of the 
supreme authority of the company even over 
tlie prerogatives of the crown and the laws of 
England. The injunctions of Sir Josiah 
were too faithfully carried out by his brother, 
whose notions of the company’s privileges 
were still more arbitrary. 

Whether the conduct of Mr. John, after- 
wards Sir John, Child, merited the hatred 
borne to him at Bombay, the feeling was ge- 
neral among all the company’s servants and 
the inhabitants in 1G84, so that Captain 
Keigwin rode triumphantly upon the storm. 
The king and the Dnke of Y ork looked rather 
favourably upon the statements of Keigwin, 
and the company esjmused thoroughly all the 
doings and misdoings of Sir John Child. Dr. 
St. John was sent out by the king to inves- 
tigate matters, and the company sent jiri- 
vately an agent of its own. Child also pro- 
ceeded in person from Surat, hut the new 
governor and his confederates would enter 
into no negotiations with him. Sir Thomas 
Grantham was dispatched with a naval squa- 
dron to take possession of the ii-lnnd, but 
Captain Keigwin refused to surrender it, ex- 
cept upon condition of ficc jiardon and liberty 
to return home for himself ami bis followers, 
nllcgiug, tliat what bo had done was done 
honestly, for tlie king’s honour, and the cause 
of law and justice, 'i'he admiral accej)ted the 
terms offered by the gallant and loyal insur- 
geut, and on the 20tli of Kovember, 1684, the 
fort was surrendered. It was evident that the 
royal anthoritics and those of the company 
viewed Keigwin’s conduct in a different light, 
but that the latter deemed it tbeir interest to 
condemn his offences against them. During 
his government he displayed some activity, 
Imviug opened negotiatious with Itajah Sam- 
hajee, and finally concluded a treaty with l»im 
by which horccoveredtwelvcthousand pagodas 
due to the company. This must have pleased 
them well, for in the year 1686 they confirmed 
the treaty. 

Ill lliyfj the chief government of the com- 
pany in India removed from Hurat, as had 
been previously determined, to Bombay. Hir 
John Child was appointed President, Captain- 
General, and Admiral of the East India 
Company’s forces by land and sea, from Capo 
Comorin to the Gulf of Persia. Sir John 
began exercise of his new authority by put- 
ting down interlopers, with whom ho dealt 
in Uie precise spirit of the letter of his brother, 
Sir Josiah, to Mr. Vaux, already mentioned. 
Mr. Mill vindicates the interlopers, as does 
Smith in his able work, but Dr. Wilson 
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pertinently saya in reply to tlic former — " It 
would appear, from the way in which these 
interlopers are spoken of, that they wore un- 
connected merchants, seeking only to carry on 
trade with India on the principles of individual 
adventure and free competition. It seems, 
however, that they attempted move than this, 
representing themselves as a new company, 
chartered by the king, whose purpose it was 
to deprive the old of their privileges. They 
endeavoured also to establish themselves per- 
manently at v.nvious places iu the lieccan, 
and offered to the King of Golconda fifteen 
thousand pagodas for permission to erect a 
fort at Armagan. It was not without cause, 
tlierefurc, that the company regarded them 
with fear, and endeavoured to suppress their 
commerce.” IJoth the Brothers Child arc 
accused, witli some appearance of probability, 
of having desired to inflict capital punishment 
upon Englishmen who “ interloped and of 
a desire to create in the name of the company 
a pure despotism over Englishmen within the 
bouudi of .sea and land, where their charter 
gave them any authority. Sir fJosiah laid it 
down, in his oommnnications with his brother, 
as an cs.sontial feature of their future policy, 
that all injuries inflicted by native princes 
upon tlic company’s property or servants 
should be retaliated, and tliat force of arms 
should bo more rolled upon in all future dif- 
fcronce.s with the rajah.s of territories con- 
tiguous to those of the company. These 
directions of Sir Josiah's inllnenced Sir John 
largely in the career, which Dr. Cooke Taylor 
denounces with such nnipialifiod sevorif^v. 

In 1(587, Sir John Child being dead, Mr. 
Ilarriss was appointed in his place, but the 
now' governor was then a j>risoner to the 
Mogul at Murat, and was not liberated until 
the ensuing year. 

'J’he Dutch having creeled Batavia and 
(.lolombo into regencies, the English ciuiferrcd 
the same title upon the settlement of Bombay 
in 1087. 

Wav broke out betw'oon the company and 
the INIognl, arising from the effijrts of the 
former, in Bengal, to retaliate for injuries 
alleged to have been inflicted by the emperor’s 
oflleers and subjects. The circumstances 
which led to it will bo detailed elsewhere; 
here, for the reader’s convenience, limiting the 
narrative, of its events to Bombay, it may 
be observed, that Sir John Child deliberately 
])rovoked this war, with the intention, if 
it Bucccedod, of avowing himself to have done 
BO ns the agent of the court of commlttee.s 
which was iu effect his brother iFosiah, but if 
he failed, liis plan was to declare that he had 
acted on his own responsibility, so that the 
company might disown him, and again solicit, 


on the ground of their repudiation of all his 
proceedings, to be restored to the Mogul’s 
favour, and to their former position in matters 
of trade. This policy has been condemned 
by most historians ns immoral, but several 
historical advocates of the company have 
defended it, as expedient and prudent, under 
the peculiar and exceptionable circumstances 
iu which Hir John Child was placed ; others 
deny, or throw doubt upon the accuracy of the 
representations made of Mir John's motives 
and policy. In consonnence of that policy, 
“the Middeo’s fleet” (the fleet of the Mogul 
admiral) attacked Bombay, taking possession 
of Mahim IMazagong and Sion, and shutting 
up the governor and garrison iu the castle. 
The Siddeo was on this occasion provided 
witli a choice body of Mogul troops. In 
1('H0 an order came from Aurnugzebe to his 
admiral to witlnlraw liis soldiers, but this 
was not done until the 22ud of June, 1G90. 
The Midclec was very anxious to pruseente 
the siege, because ho regarded the English 
as at heart the allies of his old enemies, the 
Mahralta.s. He also tarried so long, in hopes 
of a certain conquest, having been inspired by 
the Portuguese Jesuits, who at first covertly 
and then openly abetted the invaders. On tlie 
withdrawal of tlie enemy, the lands which 
the Jesuits had been permitted to hold were 
coufisented, in punishment for their treason. 

From Di'.d to IG'JJ, the plague raged at 
Bombay, so that at the beginning of the last- 
named year, only three of tlie company's civil 
servants remained alive. 

In l(i!)l Mir John Uajer arrived as gover- 
nor. The condition in which he found “ the 
regency” led him to make a report con- 
cerning it in his diespatihcs home, which re- 
presented it as in a dc])lorable condition. It 
had not recovered the efl’ect of the desperate 
policy of Mir John Child, and since his death 
it had incurred new disasters. 'The pro- 
ceedings of the English pirates were most 
daring, especially against the ships of tho 
Mogul. Anrnngzebe demanded that the 
regency should make good all the losses 
which those pirates inflicted upon his own 
navy, and upon the coasting ships of his sub- 
jects. To meet those deniaiids the treasury 
was exh.iiisted, and the council exposed to 
perpetual ajpprehension of a new declaration of 
war by tbo Mogul. Sir John Gayer was unable 
to provide any remedy against the evils 
which prevailed. In Sir Nicholas 

Waite was appointed resident at Surat by 
the new or Engli.sh Gvpuipany, already re- 
ferred to ill the narrative of the home history 
of the East India Company, and he imme- 
diately directed liis energies against Sir John 
and his council. His oudeavours were in- 
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eesMnt to persuade the officers of the Mogul 
that the agents of the old company were 
rebels against their own sovereign, and enter* 
tained hostile designs against the emperor. 
In 1700 he succeeded, by his intrignes, in 
procuring the imprisonment of Sir John 
(layer and Mr. Colt. While these intrigues 
were in jKogress, and beiorc they had arrived 
at that result, the English pirates took ad- 
vantage of the collision between the two com- 
panies, and literally made war on their own 
aecount. In IGOti they appeared off Cape 
Comorin with two frigates and a number of 
Bwitt sailing ships of smaller dimensions, 
manned by most daring and reckless men, 
under the command of Captain Kidd, who 
was afterwards taken and hanged. Also 
three other piratical frigates cruised, one 
of fifty guns, one of forty, and one of thirty, 
all English built, with English crews, and 
commanded by English captains. These 
robber ships intercepted all vessels, and made 
havoc of the native coasters for a considerable 
time with impunity. These were not the only 
enemies of the suffering settlement. Its old 
enemies, the Mahrattas, kept it in a state of 
constant alarm. The Portuguese, who always 
regarded the cession of Bombay to tlie English 
as an event injurious to their nation and their 
religion, wore not too weak to menace and 
insult the feeble settlement; the Jesuits, 
whoso property had been confiscated, the 
Portuguese resident on the island, and even 
the half-castes, were ready to rise in revolt 
upon tho appearance of a Portuguese force, 
and correspondence with the Portuguese 
stations, stimulating au attack, was constantly 
carried on. 

The Arabs fitted out several fast sailing 
ships, which entered the bay repeatedly, in- 
flicting variety of mischief ; and these also 
had complicity with certain Arabs residing on 
the island. The English had at first en- 
couraged settlers of all creeds and nations, 
but the harsh government of Sir John Child 
had turned them all iuto rebels. 

Even these miseries did not complete the 
frightful catalogue. The jilague, already re- 
ferred to, had scarcely passed away, when 
pestilence of another kind spread over the 
island. The uncultivated laud was in a 
marshy state, and had for some time spread 
malaria to a certain extent ; that extent 
widened, until the whole island became the 
sphere of its morbid influence. 

The disturbance of the Peccan, during the 
long reign of Aurungzebe, kept large armies 
of the emperor’s, and numerous bodies of the 
active and desperate Mahrattas, continnaily 
marching to and fro ; and this circumstance 
left the English, both at Bombay and Surat, 


in % stats of uncertainty, from which they were 
favoured with few intervals of relief, as tp 
how far the policy of the contending hosts 
might not involve their fsotories and the 
Island pf Bombay within the whirlwind of 
war. 

In tho last decade of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, while the British were put to a aevere 
trial in Bombay, the new and fearfully fatal 
malady, already referred to, visited tho 
place, and the Europeans, civil and military, 
were all but annihilated. At this conjuncture 
the Parsees behaved with prudence and 
courage. The Seedees of Jinjeera were inr 
vading Bombay, and the island, and Fort 
St. George, then called Pungerry Fort, fell 
speedily into their hands. An eminent 
Parsee, a shipwright, named Rustem Dorab, 
contributed much to save the island to the 
British. He placed himself at the head of tho 
flshermcn, then a numerous caste, organized 
them, attacked and defeated the invaders, 
followed up his successes, and drove the 
enemy back. He, at tho same time, sent 
despatches to the head of the British factory 
at Surat, wlio, hastening to Bombay, took 
upon himself the government. The loyal and 
intrepid Parsee W'as rewarded by appoint- 
ments of honour and profit. Some account 
having been given of this transaction in the 
chapter on the Parsees, it is unnecessary to 
notice it further here, than to say that during 
the various trials from pestilence and war 
during the last ten years of the century at 
Bombay, the Parsees and the Armenian Chris- 
tians displayed both loyalty and courage. 

Having noted tho history of events 
at Surat and Bombay, the chief stations 
of the company during the period now 
treated, the reader's attention is directed to 
-he progress of affairs at another of the 
stations which had assumed importance, and 
was destined to occupy a pow crful position in 
the future dominious of the comjjaiiy. Tho 
settlement of Fort George, at hfadras, was 
noticed in a provious chapter, In 10,13 it 
W'as raised to the rank of a presidency. 
In 1601 Sir Edward Winter was appointed 
hief agent ; but in 16(55 a Mr. George Fow- 
croft was nominated in liis place, when Sir 
Edward Winter exemplified tho spirit of dis- 
cord which then pie vailed among the com- 
pany's agents, and the rude lawlessness so 
requently evinced by them, for he seized 
and imprisoned the gentleman nominated to 
succeed him, and relained by force Fort 
George until the 22nd of August, 1668, W'hen 
he delivered it up to commissioners from Eng- 
land, on condition of receiving a full pardon 
for all offences. Mr. Foweroft then assumed 
the government, which he retained until 
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lS7it vl>M Ue was snpeeecl^d by 0ir William 
l^BAghprn, in which year Ihe eovereign of the 
Oarnatio made over to the company hie abare 
in the cnstoma of Madras, for a fixed rent 
of twelve hundred pagodas per annum, lu 
1680 Mr. William Gifford was appointed 
govefuor of Fort St. George ; and in 1G83 he 
was appointed president of both Madras and 
the company's stations in Bengal. In 1686 
Mr. Yule was nominated to the presidency of 
Madras, the Bengal stations being no longer 
under its direction. On the 12th Occember, 
1(587, the population of'Fort Oeorge, the city 
of Madras, and the villages within the terri- 
tory of the company " werp reported in the 
public letter to bo tliree hniidred thousand.”* 

In 1G8G Madras was formed into a corpora- 
tion, to consist of a mayor and ten aldermen, 
of whom three were to bo servants of the 
company, and seven natives; the list of bur- 
gesses w'us to comprise a hundred and twenty 
names. According to Brncef the aldermen 
were to bo justices of the pence, and to wear 
their scarlet gowns, and the burgesses Ikck 
silk guniis; inncli ceremony was to bo ob- 
served in cunducting the nf&irs of the corpo- 
ration, and great jiomp in their processions. 
It was fotiml impOBsiijle, however, to consti- 
tute the corporation on tlie uide and liberal 
linao intended. The Mnsstihuan population 
hated the English too fiercely to lio entrusted : 
the rortuguese were deterred by their ]>riest.s, 
uhose hostility was ns great ns tliat of ‘‘the 
Moors.” The Jews left tlic place rather than 
have anything to do with the corpoiation ; 
and the Armenians, wlioiii tlio English 
wished chietly to einjiloy, declined acting. 
Tlic causes of this nj)pt‘ar to hove been, n 
hope retained by the Muhaminciinns of ex- 
pelling the English ; and an iudisposition on 
the part of the miiior sects and parties to 
coiuuiit themselMS, ns in such case the coii- 
(jiierors would proliably hold them account- 
able. Some lingering hope also pervaded the 
I’ortiigncse that their nation would one day 
regain its ascendancy, and that in tlic nienii- 
time their proper task w as to sow dissatisfac- 
tion in the minds of all other parties against 
that which was dominant. The tyranny of 
the English, and the self-will of the presi- 
dents, no doubt also deterred many from join- 
ing in anything English in its character. 
The Hindoo population, ever anxious in those 
days to play off any other powey against the 
Mohammedans, were willing to co-operate. 

The governor offered an alliance to the 
King of Qolconda against the Dutch, with 
whom liis majesty was at war. This was 
done with the object of ultimately obtaining 

* Homiltoa’a vol. ii. p. 4] A. 

t Vol. ii. 603 630; and iii. Ill, 166. 


from him f to octiu rupees, and the 

oession of 8t. Thomas. 

Dnring all this time the Dutch scoured the 
Ooromandel coast, sometimes seizing ships 
OB buccaneers, at other titpoo at war with the 
natives. The native chiefs along that coast 
were then also constantly at war with one 
another. The Carnatic, in which Madras 
is situated, was especially disturbed. All 
these circumstances circumscribed the English 
trade at Madras, and caused uueasiuoss ip 
Fort St. George. The Mogul made war upon 
the King of Golconda, and the neighbouring 
princes. 1'he company's agents at Madras 
were desirous to resist tho jirctensions of the 
Mogul, but in the end tamely submitted, apd 
petitioned for the same privileges as they bad 
enjoyed under the previous ruler, which were 
granted. Sir John Child was so opposed to 
a puh'cy of peace as to censni'o the ugepts of 
the Madras presidency, in bitter terms, for 
hesitating to believe that tlic English mpst 
ultimately compicr. The events hronght 
about by Kir John liiiuoclf, tho utter inade- 
quacy of bis means to assert bis pretensions, 
proved that the agents at Fort St. George 
knew better than he did tliu requibitos of 
their pccnliar sitnation: this will, however, 
appear mure fnlh, when mticingthe contest 
in Bengal and along the western shores of its 
bay, brought about by the violence and am- 
bition of Sir John. In ItSlIl Governor Yule 
was dirimissed, and Mr. lligginsou snccecded 
him, who was rcplacecl in IGllG by Mr. 
Thomas Fitt, under whose presidency Madras 
witucbsed tho end of the seventeenth century. 
During his government the revenue of the 
territory anmnuted to fon\ thnub.'ind pagodas 
per animm. Dnring the wnule period, from 
the erection of Fort Kt. George, gunpowder 
was .in important item iu the cargoes of tho 
vcs.stls “ ontword bound '' from Engl^and to 
tho presidency. 

During the progrcbsof the events recorded, 
the Madras agents were engaged in making 
various settlements : among these were Ton- 
gayoputaiu. or Tegnapatani, a small town in 
Trnvancorc on the sen-coast, thirty -two miles 
west-north -west from Capo (’omorin, lati- 
tude 8° 17' north, longitude 77" 22' cast ; and 
Vizagapatnm, orVizigapatam, latitude 17“ 42' 
north, longitnd*' 83" 21' cast. The latter 
place was first ‘'ouiulcd, and suffered severely 
dnring tho war which Sir John Gldld, ou 
his own authority, carried on with the Em- 
peror Aurungzebc. iSo confused are the chro- 
nicles of this period, that it is difficult to say 
in w’hat year the place was settled. At Sema- 
cbcllnm, near to it, wos a Hindoo temple of 
great reputed sanctity. The town was tke 
capital of a district of the same name. There 
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is some fine elevated ground about it, a range 
of hille lying near it. A bay is formed by a 
promontory, fifteen hundred feet high; the 
vicinity is picturesque. It was the capital of 
a district of the same name, situated in the 
Northern Circars. Tlio travelling distance 
from Madras was four hundred and eighty- 
three miles. Here, and in Tegnapntani, the 
English encouraged the settlement of Arme- 
nians, who acted as agents between them and 
the natives, journeying far inland and finding 
customers for goods, and obtaining commis- 
sion? for goods and produce. Soou after the 
peace with Aurungzebe, Tegnapatam was 
settled, and a fort built there, called Fort St. 
David. A little to the north of it the French 
had formed n settlement, called Pondicherry, 
which gave the Plnglish some uneasiness, as 
the French wore fiercely hostile.* The 
g^round at Fort St. David’s was purchased 
from the Mahratta sovereign. Rajah Ram. 
Aurungzebe, to testify his forgiveness of the 
late war made upon him, permitted the Mogul 
authorities of the Carnatic to favour the pur- 
chase and the erection of the fort. “ The 
wall and bulwarks were good and strong.” 

The proceedings of the company’s agents 
in Bengal involved'thc Madras stations in the 
vortex of war and suffei'ing; the remaining 
items of the history of those stations are com- 
prised in the events which succeeded each 
other so rapidly on the Bengal coasts and the 
Hoogly River. 

In 1()74. the trade of Bengal had grown (o 
such importance, that a separate agency was 
established to conduct it ; but for ten years 
after that event the trade suffered much'from 
the peculation and oppression of the native 
authorities. In 1G85 the determination was 
formed by the supreme English authority in 
India to put an end to these oiipressious. 
The greatest force which had ever appeared 
in the hervico of the comjiany was employed 
for this purpose. Ten vessels, armed with 
from twelve to seventy guns, sailed nnder the 
command of Captain Nicholson, who had also 
six comi)anics of infantry. The first object 
of this officer was directed to be, the seizure 
and fortification of Chittagong, as a place to 
serve for scenrity in case of reverse, and as a 
point J^appvi in any aggressive operations 
against the Mogul, or petty chiefs of Bengal. 
In addition to this force the directors of com- 
mittees made application to the king for " an 
entire company of regular infantry, with their 
officers.” So badly was the expedition timed, 
that the ships arrived at their destination in a 
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desultory way ; and before a sufficient force 
was collected, an untoward cironinstance 
brought on a conflict, which, so far as the 
English were concerned, was premature and- 
unfortnnate. A quarrel occurred about'some 
trifling matter between three English sol- 
diers and the peons of Bhaista Khan, the 
Mogul’s toubadar, or governor, of Bengal. 
This occurred in October, 1680. The fleet, 
under Captain Nicholson, attacked the town 
of Hoogly, five hundred houses were burned, 
and much of the property of the citizens de- 
stroyed. This led the governor to sue for 
peace, to which the English assented, but on 
terms so preposterously exacting as to amount 
to a rejection of the overtures. The whole 
transaction and its results are thus briefly 
narrated by Bruce : — “ Three English soldiers 
had quarrelled with the peons of tho nawnh, 
and had been wounded ; a company of sol- 
diers was called out in their defence, and 
finally the whole of the troops. The native 
forces collected to oppose them were routed, 
the town was cannonaded by the ships, and 
the foujdar was compelled to solicit a cessation 
of arms, which was granted on condition of 
his fnruishing means of conveying the com- 
pany’s goods on board their vessels. Befoi*e 
the action took place orders had come from 
Shaibta Khan to conijiromiso tho differences 
with the English, but their claims had now 
become so considerable, amounting to above 
sixty-six lacs of rupees, or nearly £700, (XK), 
that it was not likely they expected the nawab's 
acquiescence. They remained at Hoogly 
till the 20th of December, and then, ‘con- 
sidering that Hoogly uns an 02 )en town, re- 
tired to Chutanuttcc, or Caleutta, from its 
being a safer situation during any negotiation 
with the nabob or hlogul.' Negotiations u ere 
accordingly opened and terms agreed mvon, 
when, in J^obrunry, the nawab threw off the 
mask, and a large body of horse aj)j)cnred 
before Hoogly." 

On this occasion tho factory was defended 
with undaunted sjiirit. Repeated assaults 
wore made, hut tho English, headed by tho 
agent, Job riinrnock, repulsed the nnwab’s* 
forces, stormed the fort of ‘J'anna, seized tho 
Island of Injellee, where they strongly fortified 
themselves, and destroyed Balasurc with fire, 
rogetlicr uith forty shi])s of the emperor’s 

On tho other hand, the factories of Patna 
and CoBsimbazar were plundered by the 
Mogul soldiery, and* the residents carried 
into the interior. In September, 1()87, peace 
was made, and the English were allowed to 
go back to Hoogly on their former privileges. 
'I'lio company was, however, dissatisfied with 
* From the Persian, naieai, a deputy (of the Mogul}, 
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the vant of saeem, and accoaed Chamook of 
4tg)tting for bis own interests ratber than 
those Of the company. The loss of Cossim- 
.b^ar particularly irritated the court of com- 
mittees, and they ordered Sir John Child to 
proceed to Bengal and negotiate for its re- 
covery. Tbfs command was so well executed 
that everything appeared to he on the point 
of adjustment, when Captain Heath arrived 
from England in a large ship named the 
Defence, and accompanied by a frigate. 
Heath arrived in October, aud went up 
tu Calcutta, where he took the company's 
servants oj» board. On the 2ath of Novem- 
ber he arrived at Balasore, and instantly at- 
tacked the place, contrary to the advice of the 
English authorities ; he alleging that he had 
orders from home to make war upon the 
Mogul. Having plundered Balasore, ho pro- 
ceeded to Chittagong, but the strenuous per- 
sUtwives of “ the council ” induced him to 
allow communications to bo made to the 
nabob before commencing hostilities. He 
appears to have been of an impatient and hasty 
temiicramcnt, for he did not wait for the 
result of those negotiations, but sailed away to 
Arracan, where he made fruitless efforts to 
establish a settlement. He then carried the 
agents aud property of the company to 
Madras, where ho arrived in Slarch, 1089.* 
These events exasperated tlic emperor, aud 
led to the painful incidents at Surat and 
Bomljay, already recorded in tliis cliapter. 
Aurungsebc, in fact, sent orders to liia depu- 
ties and commanders to drive the English out 
of his domiuions. Muchtar Khan, the viceroy 
of Oujerat, ordered ilie goods of the company 
•it Surat to be sold, demanded five lacs of 
rupees ns indemnity for the burnings, dc- 
btruetioii, and plunder in Bengal, and offered 
a very great sum for the capture of Sir John 
Child, or the production of his dead body. 
The English were finally obliged to sue for 
)>oaco iit tl)c close of IflSS. The Mogul at 
first seemed indisposed to accept any terms, 
but a due regard to his treasury, exhausted 
by ills nuiiierons wars, induced him to listen 
to tlie overtures of the Englisli, The death 
of Sir John Child removed any animosity 
wliich the emperor retained, and ho became 
willing to treat the English as traders, re- 
Bortiiig to his dominions for commerce with 
his permission ; but as territorial lords he had 
a repugnance to their presence. Indeed, ho 
had no objection to any of the Euro])ean 
peoples as traders, but he was resolved to 
make thorn all feel that ho alone was lord of 
India. In February, 1G89, a new firman was 
granted, after incessant and humble impor- 
tunity on the part of the Englisli, restoring to 
Bruce, vol. ii. p. 64S. 


them the imperial favour, and permisrion to 
trado^ on eondfition that they xoade good the 
losses inflicted upon his snbjecte. The 
preamble of this document sets forth, that it 
IS given because the English entreated 
pardon for the crimes they, had committed; 
and promised amendment. The concluding 
paragraph stipulates for the execution of the 
firman “that Mr. Child, who did the dis- 
grace, be turned out aud expelled.” The 
emperor did not then know of the illness or 
death of the chief offender, thus specifically 
condemned. Y et, whatever the fa^ts of Sir 
John, and of the agents who seconded his 
policy, the provocations and injuries received 
by the English were very great. Shaista 
was an inexorable extortioner ; and wherever 
the English held a station in Bengal, this man, 
under the pretence of service to the Mogul, 
robbed them by dues, duties, and imports, 
which had a form of legality, and were sub- 
stantially unjust. Btewart depicts this man 
as a villain of the blackest character. Pro- 
fessor Wilson leans to the Mohammedan testi- 
monies, which exalt him as “ the lily of 
perfection.” Mr. Mill admits notwithstand- 
ing the severity of his censures upon Sir John 
Child and the company,- that the English 
were in no part of India so wronged and op- 
pressed as in Bengal. 

The English now for a season became ex- 
ceedingly deferential to tlio Mogul. No 
western people are more respectful to power 
than the English, while none so doggedly 
maintain the power they acquire. The direc- 
tors of c»)mmitteDB were not turned from their 
purpose of gaini7ig territory. Sir Josiah 
Child was still the chief man among them, 
and he was not daunted Oy the defeat and 
death of his brotlicr. To gain a footing upon 
the toil of India he believed to bo essential to 
a profitable commerce with India, a^d the 
best means of retrieving the company’s pecu- 
niary disasters, and he resolved, per fat ct 
tiefas, to accomplish this resolve. 

A very important acquisition was made in 
Bengal during the eontest waged with the 
nobob. Huiiiig the conflicts at Hoogly in 
lt»87. tho gallant and -kilful Job Charnock 
took poEBCBsion of Chut.anutty, a village about 
twenty-four miles down tho river. This posi- 
tion he considei ' d less exposed than Hoogly. 
According to Bruce, when peace with the 
nabob was obtoined, that functionary otdered 
Mr. Charnock to go back to Hoogly, and 
remove the agents and property of the com- 
pany thither. According to this author, they 
were allowed to have some footing there, but 
were forbidden to build with brick or stone. 
Mill represents tho first occupancy. of Chuta- 
iiutty to have been after tho peace with the 
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nabeb'B {p«at master, the Emperor Aurung- 
aebe, and obtained by grant from him in the 
result of the company's “ respectful behaviour 
and offers of service." Professor Wilson 
represents the matter as related above, Cap- 
tain Heath having gone to Ohiitanutty, where 
the English were already settled, and taken 
them thence. The villages of Uovindporo and 
Calcutta were adjacent to Chutanutty, and 
formed together one straggling series of con- 
nected villages. Stewart* thus relates their 
occupation : — “ The chief agent of the com- 
pany, Job Charnock, had taken possession of 
Chutanutty in the contests with the nawab in 
1G87, and, upon the restoration of tranquillity, 
returned to it in IGiiO. The Foujdar of 
Hoogly sought to induce the English to return 
there; but they obtained leave to build a 
factory at Calcutta, which they preferred, as 
more secure and accessible to shipping, idub- 
seqnciitly permission was jirocurcd from 
Aaoem-us-shan, the grandson of Aurungzebe, 
and governor of liengal, to pnrclinae the rents 
of the three villages named above from 
the zemindars who wore then in charge of 
the collections, amounting to eleven hundred 
and ninety-five rupees she annas annually. 
The ground was, no doubt, very thinly 
occupied, and in great part overrun with 
jungle, giving to the company, therefore, 
lands sufficient for the erection of their fac- 
tory and fort.” Tlic English prndoutly and 
by degrees erected tbeir fort, and called it 
Fort William. I’ho Emperor Aurungzebe 
was probably not informed of tliesc proceed- 
ings, for while itc respected the possession of 
forts by Europeans in any territory which he 
compicred, those forts having been the result 
of treaty, or sale, or permission to build, on 
tho part of the monarch ]ircviou8ly iu poeses- 
eion of tho supreme authority, yet ho never 
himself gave permission to any Europeans to 
erect a fortress or fortify a jKisition on niiy 
land of which he was suvereigii. Wlien the 
English first settled there, and for many years 
after, the jdace was dangerously unhen itliy, 
from the stagnant waters and decaying vege- 
table matter in its vicinity, the whole district 
of Nnddca, of which it formed jj.irt, being 
both marshy and covered with jungle. 

A combinatiou of petty chiefs to overthrow 
the government of tho nabob in Ki'.ffi gave 
the occasion sought by tho British of insisting 
upon the necessity of an armed occu])ation of 
tbeir property. The nabob on this occasion 
directed them to defend themselves if at- 
tacked, and they accepted the general ])ermis- 
sion as authority to fortify their position. 

During the process of the insurrection the 
Dutch and English factories at llajmahal 
* App. xi. p. 544. 


were plnndered by Behim Khaa, aa Afghan, 
one of the coalesced chiefs in arms. He also 
took possession of Hoogly and Moorsbedahad, 
then also a very important place of conqmerce. 
Ho next attacked Chutanutty, and Tanna, a 
place ten miles west of Calcutta. He was 
repulsed at tho former in a sovere conflict. 
Tanna was covered by the gune of an Eng- 
lish frigate, at the request of tho Foqjdar of 
Hoogly, and there also tho aesailants met 
with repulse. When, in 1G98, peace was 
established by tbo enforcement of the autho- 
rity of Aurungzebe, tho defences erected by 
tho Europeans were allowed to remain, as they 
had oil been used in the emperor’s interest. 
The English in that year obtained consider- 
able property by purchase, and became lords 
paramount of a district, to the whole of which 
they gave the name of the village of Calcutta, 
which, according to Stewart, is properly 
Gali cotta, a temple dedicated to Gaily, the 
Hindoo goddess ot Time. 

In 1G8S) the English and Dutch (in Europe) 
united in liostilities against tim French. The 
naval confiicts which followed arc memorable 
in histqry, and continued until the peace of 
Ryswick, in 1697. Thu French were then 
far behind the English, as the latter were far 
behind the Dutch ns political economists. In 
the philosophy of commerce tlic French were 
especially deficient, although several eminent 
Frenchmen had thrown light by their o])inions 
upon commercial science. I'lio French iu 
India proceeded in n manner so unwise, that 
their undertakings were generally misfortunes. 
In Enro])e their privateers end meu-uf-war 
BO frequently captured English and Dutch 
East Indiamcn, that the prices of French im- 
portations from India were reduced in the 
markets of France. During the war more 
tiian four thousand English merchantmen, 
many of them East Indiamon, were enjitured 
by the ro 3 al navy of Louis XIV. and the 
French privateers, in liiilia and the Indian 
Ocean Frciiuh iirivutccrs and royal cruisers 
inflicted serious injuries upon both Dutch and 
English, but more ospcciaily ujion tlic latter. 
The war with France was one of the great 
(bstructiouB to the company during the whole 
of the lime it lustod. In auutlier chapter the 
proceedings of the French during tliis century 
in their Eastern enterprises will be noticed, 
especially where English interests were af- 
fected. 

Thus eloBcd the bevcutcenth century upon 
the struggles for European dominion, and the 
competitions for a European commcrco with 
tho East. The characters of the various com- 
panies and natioualities engaged afford but 
little scope for comparison. Tho English, on 
the whole, do not appear more grasping or 
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more eelf-willed than their eompetitora. Fer- 
beps the Danes, in the oompar^tirely small 
amount of business transaoted by them, oon> 
ducted themselves tbs best. They were re- 
markable for their concern for the religious 
instruction of their servants and mariners, 
and of the natives over whom they acquired 
an induance, although at first they seemed to 
be only intent upon gain. The Dutch were 
ardent Protestants as well as traders, and 
were almost os much opposed to the Portu- 
guese, as upholders of the Church of Home, ns 
they were politically anxious to humble the 
Bpanish and Portuguese nations, and wrest 
from them their trade and territory. Towards 
the English they were animated by a fore- 
boding that the British nation w'ns destined 
to naviil pre-eminence, and they were unwil- 
ling to bow to the rising greatness of a navy, 
the ships of which they were so often 
enabled to encounter with success. The Dutch, 
whatever tito grasping cupidity and stern 
hardness of their merchants and mariners ns 
such, as a nation possessed many eminently 
pious and learned nion, and there wei-o great 
uumbcis of the people of Holland sincerely 
anxious to spread “ peace on earth, and good- 
will to men," and more especially to pro- 
mote the proclamation of the gospel among 
the hcatlicn. Wlieu the possessions of tiie 
Dntch East India Company assumed a per- 
manent character, schools wore established, 
churches erecte<I, the Bible translated into 
tlie languages of the natives, and nuBsionaries 
sent forth. 'I'he Povtugvwso were anxious to 
subdue by the burning fagot and tlvc rusty 
pike. All peoples were, they believed, bound 
to render allegiance to the Uomau jiontifif, and 
they were his instnuueuts in cilecting the 
conquest of the East. The English paid little 
attention to religion. The iwovisions made in 
the charters as to eliaidaius and religious in- 
struction were grossly neglected, nor could 
the company bo induced to lay out money for 
such jmrpuses. This may be accounted for 
partly by the objection which great numberi- 
in England felt to the propagation of religion 
by state authority, public secular companies, 
or by any party or denomination bearing the 
sword. Among the company’s own agents 
there were nscfnl and able servants wbo held 
such views. 

The relation of the English East India 
Company to India at the end of the century 
was relatively more powerful than that of any 
of its competitors. The Dutch were triumphant 
in the Archipelago, but the footing they had 
gained in India was comparatively feeble. 
Their stations were small, and, although well 
managed, not points likely to serve for pur- 
poses of aggression upon either the native 


princes or the Earopeane. It was chiefly 
at sea that they were stroog so tar as India 
was concerned. 

The ports of chief importance ODcnpied by 
the European nations in India at the end of 
the seventeenth century shoald be attentively 
merkod by the reader, as their relative conse- 
quence formed an essential element in the 
changes w'hicli occurred in the century which 
succeeded. 

The Portuguese still retained Ooa, often ae 
it had been endangered from sieges by native 
armies, and blookades by the Dutch. They 
also retained on the coasts of Western India 
Damaun, Choul, Bassein, and Din, in Gujerat. 
Their power, however, was gone for ever. No 
one w'as so weak at the close of the peven- 
teenth century as to fear the Pertnguese. 
On the coasts of China they still held the 
Islands of Macao, Timor, and Solor. 

The Dntch held many places which they 
had wrested from the Portuguese. On the 
coast of Coromandel they had Negapatam; 
in Bengal they had factories at Hoogly, Ooa- 
simbazar, and Patna ; on the coast of Gujerat 
they had stations at Surat, the agents at which 
place superintended other agents at Agra and 
Ahmedabad. On the Malabar coast they 
occupied posts at Cochin, Quilon, Oranganore, 
and Cnnnauore. On this coast the Dutch held 
territory wrested from the Portuguese, and 
maintained military forces. Off the Madras 
coast the Island of Ceylon belonged to the 
Dntch, although the French succeeded in 
taking from them Trhicomalec. The Hol- 
landers w'erc strongubt in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago. Java wwi! the location of Batavia, 
the most beautiful city of the Eastern world. 
At JMulacca, Bantam, Am!" yua, Banda, Ter- 
nate, Siam, Tonquin, and Macasear, they held 
flonribhing positions, and even iu Japan they 
alone succeeded. The Portuguese first, and 
afterwards the English, had been forbed out 
of nil the regions east of the klalauca islraits 
by the bhips and troops of Holland. 

The Danes held Tranquehar, the Dutch 
would have deprived them of it but for the 
assistance rendered by the English. The 
French held Pondicherry as their only im- 
portant position. The English held many 
positions, the chief being Bombay, Madras, 
Surat, and Calcutta, then rising to importance. 
On the shores of Western India the British 
stations of importance were Bombay, Burat, 
the neighbouring haibonr of Swally, and 
Baroch. The forts of Carwav, Tellicherry, 
and Ajengo (established within a few yeara 
of the end of the century), vvere situated on 
the Malabar coast, as was also the factory of 
Calicut. On the Coromandel coast there 
were Madras, Fort Bt. David, Onddalore, 
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Porto Noto, Pettipolee, Masulipat&m, Mada* 
pallam, Yizagapatam, and Orissa. Beyond 
these, eastward and northward, were Oalcntta, 
Hoogly, Dacca, and Patna. There wore 
Tarions smaller positions dependant upon the 
larger ones which afterwards became of some 
importance, but it is remarkable that the 
positions which the English found most valu- 
able during their history in India to the 
present day were in their possession at the close 
of the seventeenth century. West of India 
there was the factory at Gombroon, in the do- 
minions of the Shah of Persia ; there were 
trading ports at Ispahan and Shiraz. In the 
neighlwurhood of the Malacca Straits, and in 
the Eastern Archipelago, the English still held 
a few places of some importance. The Island 
of Sumatra received their chief settlements. 
Some others there were, such as Tonquin, not 
yet given up, hut they were sources of weak- 
ness rather than of strength ; and all would 
have been at the mercy of the Dutch, had 
not European event*!, cither by war or alli- 
ance, checked their encroachments. 

Miss Martineau has giaphically sketched 
the general aspect of afTairs as bearing upon 
the future relations of the English to con- 
tinental India in the following terms : — “ Thus 
were the British in India transformed, in the 
course of one century, from a handful of 
' adventurers,’ landing a cargo of goods, in a 
tentative way, at the mouth ot the Tapty, and 
glad to sell their commodities and buy others 
on the residents’ own terms, to a body of 


colonists, much considered for their extensive 
transactions, and the powers, legislative, exe- 
cutive, and military, which they wielded. 
Whence these powers were derived, who 
these English were, and why they came, 
might be more than Anrnngzehe himself 
could distinctly explain ; and to this day the 
relation of our Indian empire to the British 
seems to be a pnzzlc to the inhabitants, being 
really anomalous iu English eyes as well. 
But there we were, acting from three centres 
of authority and power, and exercising what- 
ever influence commerce put into our hands. 
It was not for want of enterprise that the 
British had as yet no territorial ]) 0 'wer. Kir 
Josiali Child believed the possession of more 
or less territory to be necessary to the security 
of our commerce ; and in IfiKfi an attempt 
was made to obtain a footing in Bengal by 
force of arms. It not only failed, but would 
have resulted in the expulsion of every Eng- 
lishman from the Mogul’s dominions, but for 
the importance ot our commerce to Auriing- 
zebe's treasury. Our reputation snU'crcd l)y 
this unsuccessful prank ot ambition and cupi- 
dity; but not the less (lid the last of the 
great Moguls go to his grave, knowing that 
he left the English csttablishcii in liis domi- 
nions beyond the possibilit)' of clislodgment. 
They wore noitlicr subjects nor rulers in 
India; but sm'h a man ns Aurnngzebc must 
have been veil iiwaio that it they wore really 
Irremovcablo they must sooner or Liter be- 
come the one or the other.” 


CHAPTER LIII. 

EEVmW OF THE HISTORY OF RRITlhFl CONNECTION AMTIT INHI.V TO THE CLOSE OF THE 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


In reviewing the events over which this his- 
tory has passed, there are many things which 
strike the mind with great loico. It will 
especially occur to the reader that the ri"© 
and progress of English power in India so 
far, bore no resemblance to the development 
of any other power known to history. At the 
beginning of the eighteenth ccntuiy, the En- 
glish, notwithstanding recent defeat and hu- 
miliation by the Great Mogul, lield various 
important territorial acquisitions upon the 
continent of India ; and although the govern- 
ment at home had oppressed and robbed the 
company, alternately persecuting and petting 
it, now giving it exclusive privileges and anon 
fostering competitors, it not only survived 
every vicissitude, but early in the eighteenth 


I century assumed an attitude of strength, iii- 
_ flueucp, and importance at liome, whicli set 
' at defiaure all rivalry, and lind begun to rc- 
’ gnrd the revenues of its Eastern territoiius as 
1 more important than the prospects of its 
Eastern commerce. Future empire was alicady 
shadowed foith. “The nairative of an om- 
piie's rise and progress usiially tells how the 
brook became a river, and the river became 
^ a sea ; but the history of British India is 
. peculiar and incongruous. It began without 
a strip ot tenitoi*y. A warehouse w'as ex- 
[ panded into a province ; a province into an 
I empire.’’* That great result had not arrived 
at the period to which our history is now 

* The Enfflteh in TPeeCein India, being the earlg Ilia- 
tory of the Faeforg at Surat. By Fliihp Anderson. 
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bronglit, the empire had not been formed, hut 
the warehouse had in more than one direction 
expanded into a province. 

It is difficult to gather material for an 
original and accurate record of the events 
of English enterprise in Asia, from its first 
efforts to the settled and regular character 
it assumed in the eighteenth century. The 
records of government furnish often but a 
meagre account, and what is furnished is 
in a form so dr}', desultory, irregular, and 
to a great extent so irrelevant to the actual 
facts with w'hich they had some official con- 
nection, that it is a tedious and difficult pro- 
gress to analyze, separate, generalize, and 
reduce their substance to historical form. 
Bruce's work, already quoted, is the chief light 
of this period. With indefatigable industry 
he arranged the information which he thought 
proper to select from this source. Others, 
huoh as Ormo, MTherson, Milburn, Mill, 
Walter Hamilton, Grant Hnff, Kaye, Taylor, 
and Wilson, have followed in the footsteps of 
Bruce, but the labours of all have in this de- 
partment been more or less partial. The 
personal narratives of Tloe, Fryer, Fitch, 
Terry, Ovington, Alexander Hamilton, &c., 
furnish observations and inferences of much 
value; and the relations of their personal ad- 
ventures throw an anirantion over the story, 
which the crude detail of government papers 
cannot supjily. With all the aids thus lur- 
niohed, there are many gaps which have not 
hitherto been filled up. The more the pcaruli 
i.s prosecuted, the more richly such labour is 
repaid, by enabling the historian to give a 
CDiisecutivc and clear relation of events which 
arc obscure in themselves, or their origin, or 
consequence'^. However scant the sources of 
indisputable evidence, the meanness and com- 
mercial ignorance of the first English settlers 
are obvious to the student; and yet that they 
possessed a force of ch.-iractcr adapted to 
ensure success is equally apparent. The Rev. 
Philip Anderson, the latest and most pains- 
taking chronicler of the period of which this 
chapter treats, describes its records as “annals 
of mediocrity and weakness, sometimes of 
drivelling baseness. The instruments which 
Providence einidoyed to create a British power 
in India were often of the basest metal. But 
such answer the same purposes ns the finest 
in the hands of Infinite Wisdom. And though 
wo may feci disappointed, we ought not to 
ho surprised, when wo sec little to admire in 
the pioneers of our Eastern empire, and find 
that some were amongst the meanest of man- 
kind. Yet, bad as were such agents, it wiU, 

I think, appear in this work that British power 
has been established by the moral force of 
British character. A writer of Anglo-Indian 


History must indeed aoil his paper with nar- 
ratives, from which virtue and honeety turn 
with disgust. But here is a distinction. Truth 
and sincerity have been, in the main, charac- 
teristics of British, and the opposite vices 
exceptions. W'ith the oriental races amongst 
whom they have been located, fraud, chicanery 
and intrigue have beeu the usual engines of 
state policy; truth and sincerity have been 
rare as flowers in a sandy soil. When British 
merchants or statesmen have formed compacts, 
given pledges, or made promises, they have 
usually — though not in all instances — observed 
their compacts, redeemed their pledges, and 
fulfilled their promises, and the natives have 
generally acknowledged this : so that, although 
their confidence has beeu sometimes misplaced, 
and has received a few severe shocks, they 
have continued to rely upon the good faith 
of Englishmen. On the other hand, they 
have rarely placed dependence on one another, 
and although some have been distingnisbed 
for their virtues in private life, their rule has 
ever been to regard cacb other with suspicion 
and distrust.’’ 

Is it not in the characters, moral or intel- 
lectual, of the leading men iu the promotion 
of English success, that we best discern the 
elements of its accomplishmeut, but in the 
general character of the Eiiglisli serving in 
India, or directing at home. The names of 
Drake, Hawkins, Roe, and of others which 
have occurred in previous chapters, stand out 
with peculiar prominence; hut it was the 
general character of the English factors, ser- 
^Ants, and soldiers, nhich contrihulcd to the 
resotirces and triumphs of nhich the story 
of these chapters has been made up. The 
author of this history woul I adopt the language 
of the writer last quoted, when he says — 

“ My aim is to furnish sketches of men and 
manners without devoting an exclusive atten- 
tion to the great and illustrious. In most 
historical pictures, kings, statesmen and war- 
riors stand conspicuous, whilst the multitude 
are grouped together, and their separate fea- 
tures are scarcely perceptible. But iu modern 
ages a spirit of research has led students to 
inquire into the habits and characters of the 
many, and their minute discoveries have sup- 
plied defects in history, throwing as they 
do, light not only upon heroes, but on man. 
This work is not indeed antiquarian, but 
yet its design is to exhume from the graves 
in which they have been buried, the motives 
and acts of individuals. As students of anti- 
quity, by finding a bone here, a piece of tesse- 
lated pavement there, in another place some 
pottery or rust-eaten weapons, have caught 
glimpses of the Roman's domestic life and 
social condition ; so now it is hoped, that by 
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collecting heterogeneous fects from ne^r aiid 
old books, end from mouldy records, we stdl 
be able to form a museum, in which will be 
exhibited the social and morel condition, not 
only of the architects by whom the founda- 
tions were laid, and the building Httperitt- 
tended; but also of those who were work- 
people in the construction of our Anglo-Indian 
Empire. And wheti expatiating ‘free o’er 
all this scene of man,’ it will be an object to 
show, that although ‘a mighty maxe,’ it is 
' not without a plan.’ ” 

Whatever the faults of the English in India 
up to the date of their interests there to 
which we have now arrived they bear 
comparison with their competitors in courage, 
constancy, morality, and benevolence. No 
people over pursued trade with more eager- 
ness for tl>e acquisition of wealth, per fat 
et Mfat, than the Portuguese. Their blood- 
thirstiness was fierce and insatiable, not 
only against the natives, but against Euro- 
peans. They probably were guiltj' of no act 
more sanguinary than the massacre at Am- 
hoyna by the Dutch ; but their Avhole career 
was merciless, and stained with gore. The 
English sufTcred much from this unpilying 
and vindictive spirit of the Portuguese, hut 
never visited that nation with the heavy tetii- 
hution which it deserved, although the oppor- 
tunity Was frequently afforded. No one can 
read the pages of iraklujt’s Vo;/arjes, Mil- 
burn's Oriental Commerce, Orme’s HittorkaJ 
Fragmenti of the Mogul Empire, the Voi/age 
de Francis Ptjrard de Laial, «fec., uitliont 
perceiving the reluctance of the English to 
shed blood, cxcej)t in battle, or in acts of 
piracy, then regarded too generally as fair 
and open war. The ferocity of the Portuguese, 
even against unarmed Englishmen and captives, 
is e(iually plain on the page of liietory. 
Philip Anderson gives a melancholy account 
of the inearcoration, and consequent mortality, 
at Goa, of English sailors kiilnajiped by the 
Portuguese off Buvat. lie thus sums up 
the results of his study of the travels of 
Pyrard and others, eai'ly in the sp\cn(ernth 
century, as to the treatment received by En- 
glishmen who happened to fall into the power 
of the Portuguese : — “ Six months before he 
left Goa, Pyrard met another English prisoner, 
who seemed a person of some distinction, and 
had been surprised in the same way as the 
others, when lie was taking soundings. He 
accused the Portuguese of savage ferocity, de- 
claring that they had slaughtered his cousin 
in cold blood, and placed his head upon a 
pike as a trophy. His own life hod been in 
great danger, for his captors, knowing that 
ho had been surveying the coast, regarded 
him Avith peculiar suspicion. After ft long 


impriaontnant ha was snfibred ta depart Four 
mouths Afteb this gantlemen had been seised, 
the unlucky ship to Which he belonged was 
wrecked oh the coast The erew, twenty- 
four in number, having contrived to reach the 
shore near Surat with their money and other 
property, were Avell treated by the native 
authorities. They then divided tliemeelves 
into two parties ; the more adventurous spirits 
making an attempt to return home by way of 
Tartary, the others remaining at Surat. The 
former were enabled by passports, which they 
procured at the Mogul’s court, to pass through 
his dominions, but were not permitted to enter 
the country of the Tartars, and after a fruit*’ 
less journey they returned to Surat. All the 
survivors repaired to Goa, and sailed from 
thence to England. Every Englishman on 
whom the Portuguese could lay their hands 
was treated by them as a prisoner, and when 
Laval was about to leave India, several En- 
glishmen were aetnally brought on board in 
irons. Yet even when in this sad plight they 
appeared to him a proud set, who took every 
opportunity of showing their contempt for 
Frenchmen. Such was Portuguese hospi- 
tality 1 Shipwrecked mariners, instead of 
receiving from them generous faro and cloth- 
ing, or at least protection and sympathy, were 
condemned to cat the bread and water of 
affliction in a dungeon, and if they survived 
such treatment, were sent to their own coun- 
try with ignominy. ExchisiveneBs and illi- 
berality are the sure forerunners of degeneracy, 
and the EngHsli are avenged. Lcing noAv tlie 
dominant party, they can return good for evil 
by blessing the doscendants of these povse- 
cutoi-s Avitlt religions toleration and political 
freedom.” 

When the Portuguese Were unable openly 
to destroy the English, they did not sciiqilo 
toresoitto aBsasBihation. Thus, aa hen Cap- 
tain ikst sent one Starkey, a factor of Sural, 
with iutcHigcucc to England of hia success in 
founding the factory there, ho was poisoned 
on the journey by tAA o friurs. Another of the 
factors, Canning, when sent Avith a lung’s 
letter to Agra, avbb attacked and Avounded by 
robbers, and somo of his escort killed; and 
this outrage was, upon sneh evidence as satis- 
fied those most conrerned, believed to liavc 
been instigated by tlie Portuguese. Canning, 
who Avas in constant dread of being poisoned 
by the Jesuits, met his death by the means 
he had foreseen. So intense was the cruelty 
of the Portugues'e, that they in some instances 
plotted the destruction of the English, wiien 
the latter had actually rendered services de- 
manding gratitude, and when peace existed 
in Euro })0 between the Spanish alid English 
nations. Mr. Anderson, relying upon the 
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aoboutttB of Orme aod M't*hertba, afld iaoio 
OBbediall^ at>0n CoI(lbhDun, descHbes, ita tbb 
foUoWing manner, the angratoful and per- 
fidious character of the Portuguese at Surat, 
when, in 1 fJlfi, Captain Downton arrived there 
with a small English squadron : — “ This sea- 
son Captain Nicholas DOwntoU Sustained the 
reputation of which Captain Pest had laid 
the foundation. He was the chief commander, 
or, as such officers were then styled, ‘the 
General’ of four English ships. At Surat he 
found three English factors, Aldworth, Bid- 
dul]ih, and llichard Steele, the last of whom 
had lately come from Alepjio. His first step 
was, to demand redress for extortion in the 
customs; his second was to require, like a 
true Jhiglishman, that n market for beef 
sliould be established at Swally. The first 
application was met by evasion ; the second 
by a declaration that beef could not bo had, 
08 the Bnnyas, by whom the jireservation of 
animal life was regal ded in the light of a reli- 
gious duty, had paid a large sum to prevent 
bullocks iroiii being slauglitered. The em- 
peror and petty princes of the Deccan were 
united in an attempt to drive the Portuguese 
out of India, aiui no sooner had Downton 
arrived, than the ^vernor of Surat invited 
his co-oporatiou. But as Portugal nlid her 
possessions were thou subject to the Rpauisli 
crown, and there was iionce between Ppain 
aiul England, the English captain declined 
this iiivitaliuii, which so annoyed the governor, 
(lint ho in tnin refused him all assistance, and 
on a fri\olous pretext threw the English fac- 
tors into priion. Downton's forbearance was 
but ill-rcc\uiU’d by (he Portuguese ; for they 
falsely represented to the governor that he 
had consented to join them in an attack upon 
iSnrnt. Their ouii nets, however, soon re- 
futed this calumny. With six gallooii.s of 
from fotir to eight hundred tons burden, three 
other vessels of cousideralilo size, and sixty 
smaller ones, mounting in all a hundred and 
thirty- four pieces of ordnance, tlio viceroy of 
(ioa attacked the four English ships, which 
could only mount eighty gnus of inferior 
calibre. To the astonishment of the natives, 
tlic assailants were defeated as signally' as in 
the previous year, so that their glory and 
renown were for ever transferred to their 
conquerors." 

That the Portuguese were capable of such 
atrocity towards the English, may he judged 
by the testimony to their cowardice, avarice, 
and absence of all principle among themselves, 
borne by one who could have had no motive 
to BcahdalizB tlioiu. Ahb4 llaynal lived long 
in India, and was w'cll acquainted with the 
character of the natives, and of the European 
settlers. He hold intimate relations with the 


EogUsU, formbig fcittong tbatii fHeiifiSikIpa 
which he cherished with tenacity. Hie pro- 
fession As a Boman Catholic priest gave hiin 
opportuhity of ktlowing at least equally well 
the Portuguese. But the AbbA was not such 
a bigot as to sacrifice truth in hie estimate 
of either English or Portuguese, and thus he 
depicts the latter ; — “ No Portuguese pursued 
any other object than the advancemeUt of his 
own interest ; there was no zeal, no union for 
the cominun good. Their posseSsioUs in 
India were divided into three governments, 
which gave no assistance to eami other, aud 
even clashed in their projects and interests. 
Neither discipline, subordination, nor the love 
of glory, animated either the soldiers or the 
officers. Men -of- war no longer veUtured out 
of the ports; or whenever they appeared, 
were badly equipped. Manners became more 
and more depraved. Not one of their com- 
manders had power enough to restroin the 
torrent of vice; and the majority of these 
commahders were themselves corrupted. The 
Portuguese at length lost all their forlnet 
greatness. When a free and enlightened nation, 
actuated with a proper spirit of toleration, 
appeared in India, and contended with them 
for the empire of that country." 

Tliat a peojilc thus debased among them- 
selves were capable of any injustice, ingrati- 
tude or cruelty to the men of other nations 
may he easily believed. That the Portuguese 
failed utterly to establish a mural influence 
ill the East, that could compare with that 
which the English were enabled to set up, is 
admitted by modern Roman Cstholic writers 
<if eminence in r«vipw of the entire oriental 
history of Portugal, and the entire colonial 
hi.'tory of Spain, with wbifh Portugal was so 
intimately connected in so important a portion 
of her oriental career. M. Montalcmhert, the 
distinguished French nobleman and senator, 
whose zeal for Roman Catholicism is so ardent, 
thus notices the oriental and colonial career 
of the two nations of the Iberian Peninsula, 
seen from a religious, moral, and utilitarian 
point of view; — ‘‘It is not the general, 
but the colonial policy of England which 
is now in question, and it is precisely in this 
latter that the genius of the British people 
shines with all its Instre ; not, certainly, that 
it has been at all times aud in all jdaoes irre- 
proachable, but it has over and everywhere 
equalled, if it have not surjimssed, in wisdom, 
justice, and humanity all the other European 
races which have undertaken similar enter- 
prises. It must bo confessed that the history 
of the relations of Christian Europe with the 
rest of the world since the Crusades is not 
attractive. Unfortunately, neither the virtues 
nor the truths of Christianity have ruled the 
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snooessive conquests won in Asia and America 
by the powerful nations of the West. After 
that first impetuous advance, so noble and 
so pious, of the fifteenth century, which fa- 
thered the great, the saintly Columbus, and 
all the champions of the maritime and colo- 
nial history of Portugal, worthy of as high a 
place in the too ungrateful memory of men 
as the heroes of ancient Greece, we see all the 
vices of modern civilization usurj) the place 
of the spirit of faith and of self-denial, here 
exterminating the savage races, and elsewhere 
succumbing to the enervating infiuonce of the 
corrupting civilization of the East, instead of 
regenerating it or taking its place. It is 
impossible not to recognise that England, 
more particularly since the period when she 
gloriously ransomed her participation in the 
kidnapping of the negroes and colonial sla- 
very, may pride herself on having escaped 
from the greater part of those lamentable de- 
viations from the path of rectitude. To the 
historian who requires an account from her 
of the result of her maritime and colonial 
onterprisea for the last two centuries, she has 
a right to reply, ‘Si quark monumrutum, 
circutnijnre.’ Can history exhibit many spec- 
tacles of a grander or more extraordinary 
naturo, or more calculated to honour modern 
civilization, than that afforded us by a com- 
pany of English merchants which has endured 
through two centuries and a half, and which 
governed but yesterday, at a distance of two 
thousand leagues from the motlier country, 
nearly two hundred million of men by means of 
ciglit hundred civil servants, and of an army 
numbering from fifteen thousand to twenty 
thousand men ? But England has done better 
still; she has not only founded colonies, but 
called nations into being. She has created 
the United States; she has erected them into 
one of the greatest powers of the present' and 
of the future, hy endowing them with those 
provincial and individual liberties which ena- 
bled them to victoriously euinuci}iate them- 
selves from the light yoke of the mother 
country.' ‘ Our free institutions' (I'lich is the 
tenour of the message for the year 1852 of 
the President of that great Republic) ‘arc 
not the fruit of the rcvolntion ; they had been 
previously in existence; they had their roots 
in the free charters under the provisions of 
which the English colonies had grown up.’ 
But what arc wo to think if those orthodox 
nations, with the advantages of such apos- 
tles and of such teaching, have depopulated 
half the globe? And what society did 
Spanish conquest substitute for the races'which 
had been exterminated instead of having been 
civilized? Must we not turn away our eyes 
in sadness at seeing how far the first elements 
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of order, energy, discipline, and legality are 
wanting everywhere, except, perhaps, in Ohili, 
to Spanish enterprise, eo destitute is it of the 
strong virtues of the ancient Castilian society, 
without having been able to acquire any of 
the qualities which characterize modern pro- 
gress ? In Hindostan itself what remains of 
Portuguese conquest ? What is there to show 
for the numberloas conversions achieved by ' 
St. Francis Xavier? What remains of the 
vast organization of that Church which wos 
placed under the protection of the Crown of 
Portugal ? Go, ask that question at Goa ? 
fathom there the depths of the moral and 
material decrepitude into which has fallen a 
rule immortalized by Albuquerque, by John 
de Castro, and by so many others worthy to 
be reckoned among the most valiant Chris- 
tians ivho have ever existed. Yon will there 
see to what the mortal influence of absolute 
power can bring Catholic colonies as well as 
their mother countries.” 

It is true, that under the maladministration 
of some of the governors of Hurat and Bom- 
bay, and especially under that of Kir John 
Child, corruption of manners, oppression, 
tyranny and fraud, were rampant among the 
officials, but notwithstanding that such evils 
reached to a great head, the general sense of 
the English community rebelled against niis- 
govornment, and rose superior to it, whereas 
the corruption and despicable baseness of the 
Portuguese received no check, and was all 
but universal among them until their power 
and influence sunk to what it is now. 

It is painfnl, however, to find that the most 
laborious student of this period, a devoted 
clergyman of Bombay, bears this unfavour- 
able testimony of liis countrymen in Western 
India in the earlier part of the seventeenth 
century : — “ As the number of adventurers 
increased, the reputation of the English was 
not improved. Too many committed deeds 
of violence and dishonesty. Wc can show 
that even the commanders of vessels belong- 
ing to the company did not hesitate to perpe- 
trate robberies on the high seas or on shore 
when they stood in no fear of retaliation. 
During a visit which some English ships paid 
to Dabhol the officers suddenly started up 
from a conference with the native chiefs, and 
attacked the town, having first secured some 
large guns in such a manner that they could 
not be turned against them. Tlieir attempt 
failed, but after retreating to their ships they 
succeeded in mjjking prizes of two native 
boats. Della Valle declares that it was cus- 
tomary for the English to commit such out- 
rages. And although this last account may 
be suspected as dictated by the prejudices of 
an Italian, we can see no reason to question 
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Sir Thomas Herbert's veracity. Sailing along 
the coast with several vessels under the com- 
mand of an English admiral, ho descried, 
when off Mangalore, a heavily laden craft 
after which a Malabar pirate was skulking. 
'J’ho native merchant in his fright smight 
refuge with the admiral, but, writes our 
author with confessed grief, his condition was 
little better than it would li.ave been, if he 
had fallen into the pirate’s hands. After a 
short consultation, his ship was adjudged ft 
prize by the English officers. ' For my part,’ 
Iffoceods Herbert, ‘ I could not rcacli the 
offence : but this I could, that she Imd a 
cargo of cotton, opium, onions, and probably 
somewhat under the cotton of most value, 
which was her crime it seems. But how the 
jn'izo was distributed concerns not me to 
inqtiire ; 1 was a passenger, but no merchant, 
nor informer.’ The wliole account would bo 
incredible if not given on such good autho- 
rity ; but ns it is, we must regard it as a lihit 
upon tlio English character, and some justifi- 
cation of the Mogul officers when they after- 
wards brought charges of piracy against the 
company’s servants. Hixty of tlie native 
seamen, concluding from the churlish conduct 
of the Eugliali that mischief was Intended, 
and that they would be sold ns slaves to the 
peojdo of Java, trusted rather to tlie mercy 
of the waves than of such Englislitncn, and 
threw themseU'cs into the sea, ‘which seemed 
sport to some there,’ writes Herbert, ‘but not 
so to me, who had compassion !’ h'omo were 
]>icked up by canoes from the shore, and 
some by English boats ; but flic latter were 
so enraged with the trentiucnt they had re- 
eoived, that they again endeavoured to drown 
themselves. A terrible storm which followctl 
was regarded by the narrator ns a t<iken of 
God’s severe displeasure.” 

After all, these were oxceptioniil eases, 
such acts wore perpetrated by jiirales. The 
company, in every jiosslblo way, discoun- 
tenanced the like ; and at that juncture cer- 
tainly commended justice aud benevolence on 
the part of their officials, naval and mer- 
cantile.* 

The following anecdote shows strikingly 
that while the English wore ‘‘ heady ” and 
hot, they were not unrelenting, even when 
lahunring under the imjiressioii that a great 
wrong was inflicted upon them, and when its 
perpetrator was in thoir power. '■ VV’hcn one 
of Van den Broeck’s seamen had killed an 
English gunner, the enraged countrymen of 
the latter insisted npon having the Dutchman 
executed at once. Jn vain did Brocck beg 
that the forms of justice might bo employed. 
Nothing would do but immediate execution, 
bctlcTB from the directors to the presldeury. 
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until the crafty Dutchman devised a plan 
which showed that he relied npon English 
generosity. He declared that the sailor had 
been comlcmucd to be drowned. No sooner 
had the factors heard this, than their thirst for 
blood was allayed. Believing that there was 
really an intention of putting the man to 
death, they relented, interceded for his life, 
.and ho uas pardoned.”* 

Tlio English were much inferior to the 
Dutch in economy, mnnsgement, and know- 
ledge of commercial jihilosojihy ; they had 
also less religious zeal ; their morality was 
not bettor, and scarcely so good ; but in one 
respect they were inncli snj)orior to the Hol- 
landers — they abhorred nmiccessnry liloodshed. 
It is difficult to reconcile the many good 
qualities of the Hutch with their avarice, their 
passion for making personal slaves of the 
natives, and readiness to shed blood. In all 
these respects tlie English favourably con- 
trasted with them, but more eajiecially in the 
last two, and most especially in the last of 
these particulars. Tlie passion for gain 
evinced by some Euglisbmcn was as cen- 
surable as that which marked the Hollanders, 
but, nofwithstandiiig, the less sanguinary 
cliaraetcr of tlio latter as conijiarcd with the 
I’ortuguosc, the English ])ri-sonted a strong 
contrast to their Batavian antagonists, whore 
the sanctify of hiiraan life was concerned. 

'J’ho Hutch, like other members of the 
< iermaidc family of nations, were much less 
refined in nianiicrs and feelings than those 
ethnological divisioii.s of the human family 
comprising the Celts and L.stins. The Hol- 
landers and English were both deficient in 
gentler manners mid synipiitby, but the Hutch 
wore much the ruder, jus i.ying tlio satire of 
the poet Hryden — 

" 'W itU nil ill gttti-c till’ Tlutcli llieir uilwhicfs do : 

Tliiy’vc both ill nature, and ill manners loo. 

Wdl may thry boast themselves an aurieul batioii, 
horlhcy were bread cn manners w ere m fashion. 

And tlicir new C'omniuun caltli hath sot them free, 

Only fioin honour and civility.” 

It must bo admitted that Dryden bore an 
impassioned jirejudicc against the Hutoli, and 
mi&crnpulonsly expressed himself generally 
where ho had a prejudice ; still, the stinging 
satire of those linos has a keen justice, which 
no one acquainted with the character of the 
Hutch in the seventeenth century can fail to 
see. 

Taking the evidences collected in Kay a 
Administration of the East Jndiu Company, 
the first administrators of the company’s fac- 
tories on continental India wore men of in- 
telligence, integrity, and virtue. Indeed, 
whatever may have been the general supo- 
+ Vau dcii Urocck’s Voyages. 
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riority of the Dutch as men of business, the 
early settlers at Surat were their equals, and, 
as men of truth and honour, were superior to 
the Indian roprosentntivea of the states-ge- 
neral. Thomns Kerridgo, the first president 
, of the factory at Surat, was probably one of 
the most upright and intelligent men ever 
sent out by the company, and some who 
followed him immediately were but little his 
inferiors. The bravery of the English seems 
to have had more to do with their suecess 
than any other finality.* The Bev. Mr. An- 
derson, writing of the increasing number of 
the English expeditions "j as the seventeenth 
century advanced, ob.sorves ; — “ I’he object of 
all was purely cominorcial, but it was an 
ominous fact that Englisiimen only obtained 
respect and inlluence among the natives by 
hard fighting.’’^ 

While the English were merciful compared 
with the Portuguese, and even witli the 
Dutch, it is to be regretted that several of the 
national vices were very prominent in Anglo- 
Indian society, and none more so than drun- 
kenness. Almost all tlic early roeor<la, where 
such references would he at all in place, hear 
witness to this, ns docs almost every writer 
who notices tho moral and social condition of 
the English at ‘ the I'nctories.” Kir Thoina.<i 
Roo,§ Della Valle, |1 tho llov. Mr. Toiry, 
already referred to in this work, bore frequent 
and sorrowful testimony to the sniiie uuhap]>y 
eharaoteristie of liis eountvymcu.^[ He de- 
ehirea that the natives at Knrat were aeens- 
tonied to Say “ Christian religion — devil re- 
ligion.” ” Christian much drunk.” “Chris- 
tian innch do wrong.” “ Cliristiau inncli 
heat.” “ Cliristiau very inneli abuse." 
These and similar ox])ressious revealed 
the want of eoiifidenco of tho natives to- 
wards Europeans. It is certain that the 
conduct of tlio Portuguoso, and of the I hitch 
although in a lesser degree than the I’nrlu- 
guese, elicited this estimate of tlie professor- 
of Christianity on the jiart of the natives; hut 
tlio rude, coarse, and violent liehavioiii of fhe 
Engliah, also drew forth these oensurea. 'I’he 
disposition to cheat the uati\cs in trade, wliich 
was BO flagrant in tho Portuguese and Dnteli, 
was pOBsesBcd hy the English also, to a snlfi- 
oient degree to proi ent reliance upon them 
hy the native dealers, to impair their moral 
influence, and to leave a stain upon their name. 

'J'he English were undoubtedly quarrelsome; 

* Scrafton’s Kejlicitons v/t (he Gov<ii itment of llim- 
<1 u/an. Jjoadon, 1678. 

t Thornton’s llutwyof the British Emfitre in India, 

+ and Afhance. Loudon^ 1717* 

§ lldp’ft Jotimaf, 

11 r/ii’ r,aieh of Hignor Bielro Della raJle. 
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their drunken brawls at Surat, and afterward* 
at Bombay, were a scandal to the European 
name and to Christianity. “ DrnnkeimoBS, 
and other exorbitances which proceeded from 
it, were so great in that place (Surat), that it 
was wonderful they (the English residents) 
wore suffered to live.”* “ The manners of tho 
young men in tlio factory (of Surat) were ex- 
tremely dissolute, and on that account they 
were continually involved in trouble with tho 
nativcB.”j‘ 

There is, however, much to he said on 
behalf of tho English as to their rough and 
contemptuous conduct towards the Indians. 
The latter seldom neglected nn op]joituiiity 
of robbing and assiiBsinatiug their European 
visitors, when no provocation could havo 
been ]ilpadcd in extenuation. It was im- 
jioBsihle for any Euro])can to travel into 
the interior without being attacked, unless 
guarded l)y a powerful escort; and it was 
difiieult oven then to culcnlato iqiou safety, 
AS the escoit was frequently cither in league 
with robbers and Thugs, or was conqiosed of 
men ready to jierjietratu the crimes against 
which, on the jiart of others, tliey were em- 
jiloyed as a guard. Those circumstances ex- 
cited in a held and icady-hauded peojilc like 
the English a warm and vigorous resentment, 
which tho least )U'()\oeation fanued. 'Phis 
was tho true eauso of many acts on the ]iart 
of the English which call for modern aeusuie. 
The following deseription of the eondnet of 
tho natives genevnlly towaiMD r.iirojieans was 
given, after a diligent search through the 
}iagcH of many early traicllurs, and ol tho 
letters of varieii.s oflicers of the English fac- 
tories, hy tho author of The Euylish in ires/- 
erii India ; — “ Oanning, when on his journey 
to Agra, Was assaulted and wounded hy rob- 
bers. Klarkei was poisoned. Tlio caravan 
which Withington aceoinjianied was attacked 
in tho night at the third haltiug-jilacu, and 
the next day tlicy mot a Mogul ofiieer return- 
ing with the heads of two hundred and fifty 
I coolies who liad been jilunderers. In JUj- 
I jiootann llic caravan was attacked twice In 
one day. Jletwecn that and Tatta the sou of 
a Iwijpout chief professed to escort them with 
hfty troojiers, but designedly led them out of 
their Wr'ay into a thick wood. He there seiisod 
all the men, camels, and goods, and strangled 
the tw’o Hindoo merchants to whom tho 
caravan belonged, with their five servants. 
Withington and his servants liaviiig been 
kept for twenty days' in close oonfinomeiit, 
were dismissed, to find their way homo as 
they best could. After this, when Edw'arda 
was travelling to Agra, tho escort which he 

Journal of Sir Thomas Hoc. 
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took from Bnrocli was found to be in league 
with fifty mounted froehooters, wlio hovered 
about them at night, and were only deterred 
from attacking them by soeing their }>old 
attitude. Wlion Aid worth and hie party were 
returning from Ahinednbad. their escort was 
increased by the orders of government, because 
robberies and murders bad been committed 
I H'o nights before-close to tlio city. Hetsvcen 
Jinroda and Biirocb they wore attacked in a 
narrow l.me, thick set on either side with 
hedges, liy three iiundrod liajpoots, who, wth 
their lances anil arrows, tvounded many of 
them, and succeeded in rifling tuo of their 
heavilj- laden carte.* dautier Kchouten, a 
servant of tlio Dutch (.'onipany, who was at 
Sural iu IfiiiO, c«)ufirina all these accounts, 
and declares that when (ho English and 
Dutch wont to Agra, they always joined 
themselves to native caravans. Even then 
they liad frcuucutly to defend themselves 
Irom Itajjioiits, who descended from their 
mountains to plunder travellers. One auee- 
do(e affords ua home idea of the local govern- 
ment at Alnncilabnd. When jrandelslo was 
there, ho was invited, togetliev with the Eng- 
lish and Dutch factors, by the governor, to a 
n.iti\e eiitortainineiit. As is usual on such 
(VU'nsioiis, danciiig-girls exhibited their per- 
liiniiaiiccs. ()no troo]) Inning become fati- 
uuod, aiiotlior was sent for. 'J'lie latter, how- 
ever, Iniving liceu ill-re<]uited on a former 
occasion, reliiseil to attend? ATliat measures 
then did tiic goveiiioi adopt? A very snin- 
iiiary one indeed lli‘ liad tliom dragged info 
his jwcicnce, and thou, after taunting them 
for their .scrujiles, oidcred fliem to ho be- 
iieadcil. 'I'hese reliietaiit minislors ol a des- 
pot’s pleasure jilcaded for mercy witli hcart- 
reiidiiig cries ami bhrieks. 'I’licir appc.sl wn.s 
vain, aTul eiglit wretclicJ women were actually 
executed heloro the company. 'J’lic EuglUh 
inetors were horrorniruck ; hut the governor 
merely laughed, and .asked why tliey were 
troiihlod. This aocount, given h_v an eye- 
witness, w’lioso veracity' has been ordinarily 
admitted, is in itself a commentary uimn the 
records of imtivc rulo." •)■ Salhank, the pious 
factor of Surat, says in one of his letters home : 
— ‘‘ The roads sw arm with robbers, w lio would 
cut any man’s throat for a third jmrt of tho 
viilne of a penny sterling. Howbeit, 1, for 
my part, passed through all those hellish 
weapons, whicb those cannibal villains used 
to kill men withal, surely enough, through 
the tender mercies of my gracious God.” It 
is not to be a matter of surprise that sneb 
men as the English should ho easily excited 

• Onae’s Fruj/Mfuis. 
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to deeds of force and violence among a people 
BO cruel, treacherous, and rapacious. 

It is admitted that the forms of religion 
were less attended to by tho English in the 
early part of tho century than by any of their 
rivals iu India. The I^ortuguese, while lost 
iu the excess of every vice, still nut only ob- 
served their religious rites, but fanatically 
struggled to force them upon others. The 
Dutch, with a profound worldlincss, were 
regular observerb of tho primitive forms of 
their worship, and zealously endeavoured to 
convert and educate the natives. Even when 
pursuing gain with greedy avidity, and in the 
midst of rude and stern conflict, they listened 
with resjiect to tho rclndtusof their ministers, 
and never withheld from them the means of 
erecting churches, establishing schools, preach- 
ing tlic gospel, and acquiring the native 
tongues. The Eugh'sh were alike parsimo- 
nious and extravagant. In general niattera 
they became more and more sjiendtlirift in 
tlio affairs of the factories, while the factors 
were paid “.tinted stipends, and while at homo 
the English nation supported costly ecclesias- 
tical estfllilishmcnfs, and the company hand- 
somely remunerated elorgymon to preach to 
the crews of their ontw aid-bound ships, in 
India they had no missionary spirit, and even 
infringed the terms of their eliarter, by 
neglecting to .support adeiiuatoly and in suffi- 
number chapl.iins for their ships and 
stations. Sever.'il devoted Christian ministers 
were in the service of the company during the 
sevi-nteenth century, but rarely did they 
receive any curouragement from (he directors 
of committees at home or from tho piincipals 
of the factorie.s in India. 

Early iu tlie hislnry of tin. company’s set- 
tlements, one Henry J^ord showed much zeal 
for the welfare of tho natives, in which ho 
was conntonaiieod and assisted by Kerijldge, 
the pre.siilcnt of Surat, already referred to. 
Indeed, the studious and jiiuus undertakings 
of Lord seem to have been chiefly directed 
by Kerridgo. Both these worthies felt a jiro- 
found interest in tho literutiiio and religious 
state of the I’nrsecs ; and Lord in.-tituted 
carne.-.t inquiries iuto the Zend Language, and 
into tlie sacred books of that strange pcojile. 
'Phe Banyans were the olijccts also of their 
benevolent and sj ’ritual purposes. Lord has 
left ns his first impressions of this peculiar 
class in tho following quaint way, which ia 
the more interesting, from being pervaded so 
entirely by the style of thought and language 
then prevailing ; — “ According to the busie 
observance of travailors, inquiring what no- 
vcltio the place might produce, a people pre- 
sented themselves to mine eyes, oloathed ia 
liimcn garments, somewhat low dcsccuding, 
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of a gesture nnd garbo, as I may say, luny- 
dculy and well-nigh cfi’ciniiiate ; ot a countcn- 
auce shy and somowlmt estranged, yet smiling 
out a glosed and bashful familiarity, whose 
use in the conijianics affaires occasioned their 
liresoncc there. Truth to say. mine eyes. 
unacquainted uith sueh ohject.s, took up their 
wonder nnd gazed, nnd thi.s admiration, the 
badge of a fresh trnvnilcr, bred in meo the 
importunity of a ipic-stioner. I asked what 
manner of people those wore, so strangely 
notable, and notably strange. Reply was 
made, They vere Rauinns.”*’ 

'J’hc Rev. Mr. Terry, chaplain to Sir 
Thomas Roe, and afterwards rector of Great 
Greenford, left several works behind him — 
such as .1 Mfmoir nf Tom Cori/ato, Sermons 
preached hrfore the Eos! India Cojnpmii/, 
and Orif/innl I'oems. Those all jirovc him 
to liave been a very learned and jiious man, 
an<i veiy ilc.sirous for the moral and spiritual 
wcliare of the company’^ scrvaiita and the 
hcalheii. Go])elaiid and a few otlicr clergy- 
men ahoiit the snnie time were zcaloius and 
devoted, and their niuiir'i ai/jicar in the 
records of the eoinpany, and in various friig- 
inentary norks, with tokeiih of roverenee. 

It is reiiiai'Kablo that in 80 \'eial iiislances 
clergymen who heeame uroful took their tone 
of jiiety and eai'nc.slncss of luhour from emi- 
nently pious laymen. Some of these laymen 
oxoreised by their letters nnd statements con- 
siderable indueneo ujion llio company at home, 
so as to induce them to more jiarticularity in 
selecting clergymen for tbeir shi])S wlio ■were 
adn]ited to n.sefuluo'!.'* among seamen, and at 
tlio same time loarned men, who would be 
likely to study with suecc.sb the Languages of 
the East, the mental character of its popula- 
tions. and the geiiin.s of it.s religions, and who 
would be likely to iiicet succcssfullj’ in argu- 
ment learned Rrabmins. Amongst the bene- 
volent loymeu tlui.s exercising a beneficial in- 
fluence was one Josejdi Salbank, ■who, in 
1C17, wrote an earnest letter to the dircct(ir.-< 
of committees, iutreating that clergymen of 
the character just described mi jht be ‘.cut to 
tlie East. 

It would ajipear that for a long time the 
presidents seldom paid visits of state nnd 
ceremony, whether to natives or Europeans, 
unattended by their chajdains. Pedro della 
Vnllc, the Roman, commonly called f( Ecifr- 
griiio, was at fiiurat in He stated that 

on his arrival at that place ho wo.s vi.sitccl 
immediately hy the jircsident, necompanied 
hy two ministers, “ as the English call their 
priests." Pella Valle gave of these and other 
English gentlemen whom he met there a most 
flattering — or at all events most favourable — 
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account. Of the president lie wrote, that 
“M. Uastol spake Italian fluently, and was 
very polite, sho^wlng himself in all things a 
person snflicicntly accomplished, and of geno- 
rons deportment, aceording as his gentle and 
graceful aspect bespoke him.’’ Rastcl, although 
a conrteou,s, hospitable, honovolent man, and a 
favourer of chn}>lniiiB and religious person.s, 
was not himself ]iions, ns ajipears from the 
odd accounts given hy Pella Vnllc of his 
entertainments at the presidency. The oldest 
desiiatch from the company’s officers nt jirc- 
sent extant is from the jien of this President 
Rastcl. It is dated the 2fi(h of July, Pi!!0, 
on hoard the shiji James, in Kt. Augustin’s 
Bay, hl.adngasear.* 

ilr. Ktreynshnn hfastcr, who sneeecdcd the 
juons and painstaking Aungicr nt the western 
presidency, was a umn of great excellence. 
Of him Jlruee says: — “ Strcynsliaii Master 
was afterwards chief at IMadras, nnd in lt!80 
laid there the first stone of the first English 
ehnreh in India, earried on tlie work nt his 
own charge, nnd never li.iUed till he had 
brought it to a eonebision. He W!is dismissed 
the service bj the court’s order in 1(181 ; liut 
his offence is not stated. He was then 
iiiightcd, and elected a directi>r of the new 
couijiany, ■which derived great benefit horn 
his experience.’’ t 

The habits, manner.s, nnd cuht(uns of the 
English in India dnving tlie ])oriod of which 
I wo now tresf. throw imieh light upon their 
imfionnl clniraeler, (iinl reveal nt once the in- 
j fliiencc of India iijaiit them, and tlie sort ol 
influence they exercised njioii native eomniu- 
iiities and governments. Mr. Anderson, re- 
lying for Ins neeouiit chiefly on Roe, Erver, 
nnd Pella Valle, gives nii .aiiiusing de.seription 
of the maiiuev of life of (he British, not only 
in relation to the natives, but in tlieir inter- 
conrso with other European nation-s. “ Books 
and records give us hut few ghtnees of eaily 
English manners at this period (the first half of 
the seventeenth ceiitiivy). Ve may rcprc.sent 
the factory as a moreantilo Iiou.se of agency, 
in whirli the ])re.sideut or chief was head 
partner. JIc and his junior partners, wlio 
were ealled fnetorx, lived under the same roof, 
each having ids own jirlvnte ajiartments ; Init 
all assembling for meals at n imblic table, 
iiiaintaiiiod hy the company. 'J'licy ivere also 
expected to meet for aii hour every clay for 
jirayers. Such carriages and ca}>itul ns they 
possessed were jiaft of the common stock. 
Horses were cxjicnsivo luxuries, used only hy 
the chief .md some of his friends. Bullock 
carts were in ordinary n.se. For space and 
furniture, the English and Dutch houses cx- 

’ Ouivanl Letter-Jtonk of the Surat I'aetonj, 
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celled all othora in the city. The president 
affected aome atylo. When he went into the 
Btreeta he was followed by a long train of 
persons, including some natives armed with 
bows, arrows, swords, and shields. A banner 
or streamer was borne, anil a saddle horse led 
before liim. His retainers wore numerous, 
and as caoh only received three rupees per 
mensem for wages, the whole was but little. 
Tliero wore also many elavoa whose clothing 
was white calico, their food rice with a little 
fibh.” The author of a Hislorij oj tlie Fac- 
tarhs of Surat and Jionibaij, and Oie »vhor- 
dlnatc Factor us uii the frestern Coast, 
quotes ail obscuie hook, written by tho llcv. 
Mr. Oviiigton at the close of the seventeenth 
century, who thus describes tho combination 
of cxtrnvaganee and mcaiincH-<, a( that time 
undoubtedly charactcriatie of the English 
nation, and which during the century was 
evinced at Hurat hy tho faclors; — “ AllEiivo- 
pcaiis dined at the pulilic tahlc. where they 
took their pl.nees .'iceording to seniority. The 
dinner .sen ice ua.s sumjituous — all the dishes, j 
phiti'.i, and drinking cups, being of massive 
and pure silver — and the provisions were of 
tlic best quality. Aiak and wine from Hhiraz 
vvcri' ordinarily drunk at table. 'I’liere were 
an English, a I’ortuguose, and an fiulian 
cook, 80 that every jialate might lie suited. 
Ilefore and after me.i].s a peon attended with 
a silver ha'-in and ewer, wliieh ho ofl'ered to 
eaeli jx'vson at t.ihle tliat ho might jionr w*ater 
over Ids hands. On Sundays and a few other 
days high festival was kept. The clioieestof 
European and Persian wines wore then infro- 
duecd. On these fc'-livuLs the factors often 
neeonipanicil the president, at hi.s invitation, 
to a garden which w.is kejit for reel cation and 
anmsciiieut. At such times they formed a 
procession. Tlie jiresideiit and his lady were 
boi ne in palninpiiiis. IJeforo him w cre can led 
two large hauliers, and gaily caparisoned 
liorse.s of Arabian or Persian breed wore led, 
their saddles being of richly cnihruidered 
velvet ; their hoad-Btalls, reins, and cruppers 
mounted W'itli solid and wrought silver. Tho 
council followed in coaches dr.iwui hy oxen, 
and the other factor.s in country eart.s or on 
horses Jeopt at the company’s exjiciise. 
There was a singuhir comldnation of pride 
and meanness displayed in the fnetovs’ inode 
of life. None of them — not even the eliaplain 
— movedouttlic walls of the city without being 
attended hy four or five iieoiis. At the 
Hindoo feast of the Divali, Banyns always 
offered presents to the president, members of 
council, eliaplain, surgeon, and otlicrs. To 
the young factors those gifts were of great 
importance, ns by selling them again, tbey 
Avere enabled to procure their annual supply 


of new clothes. This was beggarly enough, 
but not BO low as another practice which was 
in favour with these young gentlemen, as 
they were now styled in courtesy. They had 
a clever way of enjoying practical jokes, and 
at the same time indulging tlicir mercenary 
propensities. One of them would enter tho 
premises of a Banya, and pretend that he was 
shooting doves or BjiarrowB. Tho horrified 
believer in iiieteiniisychoels would then come 
out, earnestly implore him to desist, and even 
offer him ‘ ready money.’ He ‘ drops in liia 
hand a riijice or two to be gone,’ says tho 
narrator. Tlicro, render, is a picture of the 
representatives of n high-minded nation drawn 
by one of themselves. Poor civilians ! At 
least in your case necessity was the mother 
of invention.” 

The following passages from Mr. Ander- 
son’s deserijition of the love of pomp shown 
by the chief factors at Surat, and the motives 
for the ilis])lay, are characteristic : — “That an 
iniprch.sion might he made upon the natives, 
tlie jircbident indulged to a considerable ex- 
tent in ])oni)> .and state — even more than tlie 
Dutch president. He had a standard-bearer 
and hoilygviard composed of a sergeant and 
iloiihle file of Eugli'.li soldiers. Forty natives 
also attenih'd him. At dinner each course 
was iwlicred in hy the sound of tnimpota, and 
his ears were regaled hy a band of music. 
’\Vliene\cr ho left liis jirivato rooms he was 
lireccdcil hy attendants with silver wands. 
Un gi’eat oeeasioiis, when ho i.-j-.iied from tho 
f.ictory, ho appeared im liorseback, or in a 
]inlanqiiin, or n coach drawn bj milk-white 
oxen — duuhtlcss i.( that large and beautiful 
[ bleed for W'hicli tiiijorat is cclehratcd. Led 
I horses with silver liridlt" uul an umbrella of 
state was carried before him, 'J’lie equipages 
of the other niercbaiits came hebind in tho 
procession, and coi responded in appearance 
with tho president's.” The writei* of tho 
above adds, ‘‘the iionip and splciulour of the 
jiresideuts were in nil\ aneo ot the times, and 
the directors strove to check them.” A writer 
and traveller, often ipiotcd by those W’ho 
notice tho early annals of the English in 
India, thus deseribes the equipages of the 
presidents, and of other jiersoiis of liigh posi- 
tion ; — '• Tw o large milk-white oxen .are put 
in to draw it, w ith circling horns as black as 
a coal, each point dipped with brass, from 
whence conic brass chains ncros.s to the head- 
stall, which is all of scarlet, and a scarlet 
collar to each, of brass bells, ahont their necks, 
their flapping cars snipped with art, and from 
their nostrils bridles covered with scarlet. 
The chariot itself is not sAvinging like ours, 
but fastened to the main axles by neat arches, 
which support a four-square seat, which is 
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inlaid with ivory, or enriched as they please; 
at every corner are turned pillars, which 
make (by twisted silk or cotton cords) the 
sides, and support the roof, covered with En- 
glish scarlet cloth, and lined with silk, with 
party-coloured borders; in those they spread 
carjiets, and lay holsters to ride cross-legged, 
sometimes three or four in one. It is borne 
on two wheels only, such littlo ones as our 
four wheels are, and pinned on with a woo<len 
arch, which serves to mount them. 'I’lie 
charioteer rides before, a -straddle on the 
beam that makes the yoke for the oxen, 
which is covered with scarlet, and finely 
carved underneath. He carries a goad in- 
stead of a W’hip. In winter (w'heu they 
rarely stir) they have a tniimjumti. or wax- 
cloth to throw over it. Those for journeying 
are something stronger than those for the 
merchants to ride about the city, or to take 
the air on ; which w’ith their nimble oxen 
tltey will, when they meet in the fields, run 
races on, and couteiul tor the garland as inneh 
as for an Olyrapiek jirize ; wliieli is a diver- 
sion, to trr a row gallop, as wo say in scorn ; 
hut these not only jiluck up their heels apace, 
but are taught to amble, they often riding on 
them.”* 

“ The English had not yet pro[)orly adapted 
their mode of dress to tlie cliniale. The 
co.stumo of the soveuteciitii century must 
have been found peculiarly cumhorsoine and 
oppressive in a trojiieal climate. Ohl jwiiits 
represent Europeans in India withlargoho.se, | 
long W'aistod, ‘ jicasccod-liellied ’ doublets, 
and short clonks or mantle.s with standing 
collars. Then there were ruffs, which Stubbs 
says were 'of twelve, yea sixteen lengths a 
piece, set three or four times double •’ and he 
adds that tlio l.idies had a ‘lifiuid mutter, 
which they call starch, wherein the devil hath 
learned them to wash and dive their ruffs, 
which being dry will tluui statid .stiff .aii(i 
inflexible about their necks.’ !iie"ehe.s, too, 
were w'oru by gentlemen jn-i po.steroudy large, 
and their conienl-s'i-iiwiicd lists w'ere of velvet, 
tafl'uta, or pareaiict, ornamented wiib great 
biinclics of J'oather.s. I’robably, liou’cvcr, this 
dress approved itself to native taste l)ettcr 
than ours. At least Fryer, when at .lunar, 
flattered himself that Nizam Hog, the gover- 
nor of the fort, admired both tlie R]ileiiilour 
and novelty of his costume. Sir Thomas 
Iloe and his .suite, as we are informed, were 
all clothed in Engli.sh dresses, only m.idc ns 
light and cool as possible. His attendant 
wore liveries of ‘ red taflata cloaks, guarded 
with green tnffiita,’ and the eha])lain always 
appeared in a long black cassock. Society 
was of the tree and jovial kind. There were 
• tryer. 


no English ladies, and if the factors wished 
to enjoy the conversation of the gentler sex, 
they must resort to the Batch factory. We 
have an account of a wedding party there. 
The bride w'ns an Armenian ; the bridegroom 
a Dutchman. All the Europeans of the place 
were invited, and every huly came ; so there 
were present one rortnguose and one Dutch 
matron, a young Maronite girl, and a native 
woman wlio was engaged to marry a Dutch- 
man. The circumstances under which the 
Portugneso lady was brought there arc so 
characteristic of the times, that they should 
be narrated. The King of Portugal was in 
the habit of giving a dowry every year to a 
few poor but woll-burii orphan girls, whom 
ho sent to assist In colonizing tho settlements 
of India. A ship which was conveying three 
of those maidens had been intercepted and 
seized by the Dutch, who immediately carried 
their prizes to Surat. A supply of ladies was 
naturally received with avidity in that time of 
dearth, and the most eminent of tho merchants 
became candiilatos for their hands. Two 
were taken, we know not where ; hut Donna 
Lucia, the third, married a rich Dutchman, 
and was a guest at the wedding banipiet. 
She seems to have been contented with her 
lot. Tho affection of her Prolestunt hnsband 
led him to tolerate her religion in private, 
although alio was rompclled to observe in 
public tho forms of the reformed clmrcli.” * 
Tho toiiilw of a poojilc show their manner 
of life to after ages as faithfully as other indi- 
eations moro fiiiiiiieiitly refuiTod to by the 
aiiti<(uary ami the historian. In ^Vestorll 
India there are many monumental tomhs, 
which are very expressive of the hnhits of tho 
English in the Keventecnlh century. ^I’he 
most recent inoilern hi.storian ot lionihay and 
Hnrat tlins wriles of tho tomhs ol the latter 
j plnee : — " Fnney may see in these sepulchral 
ruins the coiitiiiiiioice of an iiiirlyiiig rivalry 
between tbe agents of Kngland ami ilolland. 
Van Keeile, tho old Dutch eliief. has a hruve 
chariK-l-house. His mouMering lioncs lie be- 
iieatb a donlile eujinlti of great dimensions, 
lormerly adorned uitli I'l-v.-.ciioa, csciitcbcons, 
and elegant wood-work. Its original cost 
may be su])]ioseil to have been onormoiis, 
when we road that to veiiair it cost the Dnteh 
company six thousand rupees. It ia not, 
indeed, to he compared with tlie Mohamme- 
dan tomlis of Delhi, Agra, anil Lojniiore, but 
no lOurojiean structtires of tho kind, except 
the tomb of Hadrian at Home, ami a few 
others, equal it. Itouhtlcss tlie intention of 
its builders was to eclipse the noble manso- 
Icnm which covers the remains of Kir George 
and Christopher Oxenden, who died a few 
* Anderaoa. 
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ycnra earlier than Van Reedo. Ohrietopher 
is commemorated by a cupola within the 
loftier end more expansive cupola raised in 
honour of his more distinguished brother, the 
presidont, The height of this monument is 
forty feet, the diameter twenty-five. Massive 
pillars sujiport the cupolas, and round their 
iiileriors are galleries, reached by a flight of 
many stops. The body of an Indian viceroy 
might have found hero a worthy resting- 
place ; it is far too sui)orb for the chief of a 
Ihctory, and his lirotlier, who wa-s only a sub- 
ordinate." The two Oxondens liere referred 
to were men of eminent religious worth, 
maintaining unsullied purify amidst prevailing 
corruption, and a lifeful piety when a heartless 
formalism characterized the religious jirofes- 
sions of the majority. 

The tondis of the English in Western 
India do not generally convey impressions 
favourable to the taste, piety, and affeetion of 
those who erected tlicm. A writer in n 
recent number of the liomhui/ (Juarlrrly ob- 
serves : — “ A large numher of inscriptions on 
oiir tomliH are mere recitals of name, age, and 
date of death. licre regular epitaphs are 
composed^ by Anglo- Indians, their ebief clia- 
raetor is insipiility." So little care has been 
taken, however, of the seimlchros of those 
who laid the foundations of Knglisli power in 
India, that the monumental inscriptious arc 
generally offaeo«l. 'J’hc writer first quoted 
remarks; — “ Jifo burial-grounds in India are 
eomjmrablo for tlie interest with which they 
are regarded by Kuropoans ns those of Sural 
and Ahmcdnbnd — iiarticularly of Surat. They 
are histories. Had tlic}' been carefully pre- 
sei'\ eil, instead of bidiig barbarously neglected, 
during the la'-t century, they would have 
tlirow'ii light upon an obscure period. As it 
is, their dilapidated moinunenfs arc ns n few’ 
]>nges of a palimpsest, from which, after much 
painstaking and divining, a fragmentary nar- 
rative may be gleaned. 'J'heir ningniticence, 
tlieir csentehoons and other heraldic insignia, 
their religious symliols and pass.agos of serip- 
tiiro, traces only of which can now' be ob- 
served, jiroso that the inmates of Kurojiean 
factories nffeeteil a pomp and ej)lendour even 
beyond those of their successors, and made 
more pretensions, at least, to religious senti- 
ments than are generally attributed to them.” 

“ As at Kurat, there arc also at Ahuiedabad 
both Dutch and English cemeteries. The 
toudjs ill the foniier, nil of dates betsveon the 
years K’ctl and 1071), are built, not of stone, 
but brick and chunam, the inscriptions being 
admirably executed in the latter; and on 
some the Maltese Gross, or what is called the 
Gross of Gal vary, is traced. One ejiitnph is 
in Latin, the rest are Dutch, and none arc of 
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especial interest. All the epitaphs are re- 
markable for what they do not, rather than 
for what they do relate. The Dutch mer- 
chants did not often find time to express any 
religions sentiment, or to bewail the departed. 
The English ground Is chiefly occupied with 
what may ho called mess-room monuments — 
chilling memorials, without Christian symbols 
or religions allusions, unadorned by any 
manifestations of reverence, hope, or inflec- 
tion upon the future." Huch is the evidence 
indirectly given from the places of the dead 
of the habits and character of tlie English and 
their chief competitors diiiing the eventful 
century the general character of which, as it 
regards the British in India, this chapter 
reviews. 

'I'he reason why there were ladies in the 
Dutch and not in the English factory was, 
that the government of Holland encouraged 
the matrimonial desires of the company’s ser- 
vants. There was a blot upon the morals of 
Bombay in cimnection w'ith the introduction 
of feninle.s to flic community. One of the 
ronij)any's own chaplains, a man of probity 
ami ])ictv, following the testimony of Dr. 
Fryer and othcTs, describes the condition of 
several “ cargoes” of Engli«hwomcn sent out 
by the company, and barbarously deceived by 
I them. Having described the immorality of 
I the factors and their servants, he says ; — 

I '• Nor, we are sorry to add, w ere these vicious 
propensities indulged only by men. A great 
mony females on tlio island were for from 
exhibiting (he gentler virtues which usually 
adorn their sex, but in this instance the com- 
pany themselves were chiefly to be blamed. 
As itome in her 3 oung days sat desolate until 
cheered by the lavished .'■.ibiues; as the poor 
slaves of St. Helena would not take kindly to 
their toil until the company brought a cargo 
of sable maidens to brighten their dreary 
hours ; so also it was thought that the exiled 
soldiers of England must have a siuiilar solace 
in Bombay'. Gerold Aungier first suggested 
tliat they ought to bo encouraged and assisted 
in contracting marringes with their country- 
women. Gonsi-stentlv with his character, he 
took a religious view of the question, and 
jioiutcd out that the men, being Protestants, 
were in the habit of marrying native Portu- 
guese women the consequence of which was 
that their offpjiring were, ‘ tlirongh their 
father’s neglect, brought up in the Roman 
Catholic principles, to tlie great dishonour 
and weakening of the Protestant religion and 
interest.’ Ho therefore recommended that a 
supply of women should be sent out from 
England. 'J’his proposal was acceded to by 
the court of directors, and apparently im- 
proved upon, for they not only induced such 
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penons as were adapted to be wives of pri- 
vate soldiers to come, bnt ‘gentlewomen and 
otlier women.’ Unhappily, ‘the gentle- 
women,’ as they still continued to be styled, 
had not learned, before they left England, to 
behave themselves; therefore their conntry- 
mcn at Bombay wore not very forward in 
offering them their hearts and hands. Pome, 
however, married ; but a judioioua observer, 
who visited the island soon after, was shocked 
to see how sickly their children wore, in con- 
sequence of the free-and-easy way in which 
the mothers lived, and their inveterate habit 
of taking strong licjuors. But what was to 
become of those w'ho remained single and 
unnoticed? Of course they supiiosod that 
the company were their Imuourahle giuardians, 
and tlmt if they could not find husbands, they 
would at least have the protection of govern- 
ment, Not BO the comjinuy. To the firat 
party, indeed, a guarantee was given that 
they should be supported fur the first year, 
and if, at the expiration of that time, they 
were still unmarried, they should he allowed 
their diet for another year. This eiigagcinciit 
was faithfully kept. But then came out a 
a second l)arty, fondly cxjieeting that they 
would be treated liked their predecessors; 
indeed, they afiirmod ‘ that so niuuh was de- 
clared to tiiem at the East India-house, by- 
Mr. Lewis.’ Nevertheless, their claims wei-e 
not recognised. After considerable agitation 
on their part, and roliictiuice on tlio presi- 
dent’s part, six or eight pagodas a mouth were 
allowed to such as wire actiuilli/ in Jislrois ; 
the more obvious ohjccts of charity. The poor 
creatures Lad clearly been deluded, and almost 
left to starve. What was the result? They 
must have been temjjted, if not actually 
driven, to sell tlieir ehanns to the first bidder. 
The small stock of virtue which they had 
brought with them was of course soon ex- 
pended. Then, — and nut until then,- -wlien 
they had been led into lemjjUtiou, the voice 
of authority and erring-mocking ])icty .assumed 
a threatening tune.’’ The autliov ul the fore- 
going remarks, with iuucIl grounds t'lr the 
accusation, dcclaios that Uovernor Ayiugior. 
wliosti general excellence ho cojumciids, had 
“much J’rotcstaiit zeal, hut little Chiistiau 
love.” It is easy to imagiuc that the romjtaiiy 
encouraged these unfortunate emigrants to be- 
lieve that they should receive su)i))ort, when it 
wasnot intended to perform what they were led 
to 8up])0BC would be done for them, wdicn w-o 
remember how frequently of late years persona 
embarking in undertakings, believing that 
they did so assured of government siqiport, 
have found themselves deceived. The treat- 
ment of medical civilians during the Russian 
war, and of other classes, is too well known 


not to be readily called up to remembrance 
by the reader in exemplification of this. Go- 
vernment and public bodies in England are 
too much in the habit of putting forth vaguely 
expressed offers and inducements to persons 
or bodies of persons whose services it is de- 
sirable to engage, and then taking shelter 
behind the vagueness and indcfiuitoness of 
the phraseology employed, althongli obviously 
tending to mislead, if it meant anything short 
of what the deceived and injured parties sup- 
posed it to mean. 

It appears that the use of tea, at first a 
luxury among the English in India as well as 
at home, hud become familiar among them at 
Surat before its value became known to the 
company in Loudon. It is probable that the 
factors at the capital of the English settle- 
ments in Western India w'crc accustomed to 
sip the fragrant and exhilarating beverage for 
a longer time than is generally supposed 
before the directors or the royal family in 
England knew anything of “the enj) which 
cheers bnt not inehiiatcs.’’ Ten was certainly 
a comiuodity of tiadc between China and 
Sural for a considurahlo time before it w’as an 
article of import in Britain. 'The Butch, who 
generally anticipated the English in the dis- 
covery of useful articles of commerce, per- 
ceived the value of tliis article both in India 
and in Holland a nismhcr of years before the 
English court qnalTed I lie strange bnt even 
then esteemed, delicious, and enlivening 
beverage. Although the Dutch medical 
prnclitionor.s generally, as afterwards the 
English, offered (>p]> 0 Bition, chauqiions were 
found iu Uollaiid among tlie meuihcrs of the 
faculty from the first, wliu advocated it as 
ad\antageou8. Tulpius, a celebrated ]ihy- 
siuiau of Amsterdiun, acquired still higher 
reputation by .a treatise on the ^irtues of 
“ Tluf." in the year IGIl. The following 
extracts are t.'ikeu from tlie records of the 
East India-house. At that time (If.llJ) 
“ buino good as it was then sjiolt, was 

deemed an aeeeptahlo present for his nmjosly. 
King (Jhiirlcs 11. 

1004, ,/n/y Is/ —Ordered, that lUeTWniiitj |tt. fiid.ant 
do po on board the aliipa U(>« airi\cd, and i‘iiqiilfl?' 
raiiticb of biiJs, bcaats, or other curiosities, there arc on 
board, fit to ])iTscnt to his majesfy, and to desire that 
they may not be disjiosid of till the eomjiaiiy ore su]ii)li(.il 
with such as they may wish, on jiajiiipfor the same. 

Ziiiil — The governor aeqaniiiting the court 
tliat the factors have in every instance fulled the euin)miiy 
of such things as they yrit for, to have presented his 
majesty with, and that his majesty may nut find himself 
wholly neglected by the company, lie was of opinion, if 
the enurt think lit, that n silver case of oil of cinnnmon, 
which is to be had of Mr, Thomas Winter for seventy-five 
pounds, and some good (/tea, he provided for that end, 
which ho hopes may be acceptable. The court approved 
very well (hereof. 
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Aftg^e first lialf of the seventeentli cen- 
toryjiad passed away, the social rank of the 
Bfiilfish in India became much elevated. Per* 
<ims of superior station in England were sent 
out to India, and the company at home com* 
prised noblemen and members of parliament. 
The traders were no longer so anxious ns 
formerly “ to sort their trade with men only 
of their own qnalitic they became eager for 
the connection of "gentlemen," a class of whose 
association with them they had been so much 
afraid, lest the traders of England should in 
consequence withdraw their confidence. The 
increased salaries of the chief persons in the 
factories induced “ gentlemen" to use their 
infinence to obtain these offices; and the style 
of social humility which bad characterized 
the factory, became much modified by the 
infusion Jf a now class among them. It 
docs ugt a|)pcar that the sagacity, morality, 
(^rffigioua zeal of the factors and agents 
■^tfas improved by these accessions of gentility, 
but the social bearing of the English was in 
some respects elevated. One of the influences 
which acted most unfavourably ujion the social, 
and even religious condition of the English in 
India, during the latter portion of the first 
half of the seventconth century, and through- 
out the second half, was the presence and 
conduct of “interlopers." This class com- 
mitted no inconsiderable portion of the crimes 
eoramitted by the English, and by which the 
native governments were so often enraged, 
overlooking the provocation which their sub- 
jects offered to all foreigners. Tlie factories 
were kej)t in a state of incessant ajiprchcnsion 
by. these intnulerf, and a s))iiit on the part 
of one class of Englishmen towaids another, 
of a resentful and vindictive kind was fos- 
tered, which sunk the moral character of the 
nation in the esteem of other nations, native 
and Eurojiean, disturbed social intercourse 
among the English themselves, and impeded 
their religious cflbrts. It also rendered the 
customs and manners of the English less intel- 
ligible to the native governments, as well as 
jieoples ; for they could not coiujirchcnd how 
men of the same nation professing loyalty to 
the same throne, could be so (ippoeodin policy. 
Jlr. hlill, logically right as to the superior 
facilities which free -trade would have given 
for iiie exchange of the products of India and 
England, overlooks, as Professor Wilsou re- 
minds his renders, the impo'^sibility of private 
adventurers i>rovi<ling force to encounter the 
armed competition of the other Eurojican com- 
panies, ami the oppressions of the natives. 
The learned j^i'ofessor, however, rc]ilics to 
Mr. Mill in n tone more peremptory than 
argumentative. I'hc following remarks on the 
subject, by the Rev. Philip Anderson, places 
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the matter ethically and logically, as well as 
circumstantially, in its true light; — "Yet it 
must be admitted, that when once a monopoly 
W'as legally established, an invasion of its pri- 
vileges became an insult upon the majesty of 
law. The agents of the company in India, 
therefore, were fully justified in resenting the 
intrusions of ‘interlopers.’ Their masters 
had entrusted to them the defence of a mono- 
poly, wbicb, however objectionable to those 
w’ho had no share in its advantages, was a 
species of property which had been obtained 
with all the forms of law aud justice. More- 
over, their establishment was maintained at a 
great expense, and they often disbursed large 
sums of money to procure aud retain the favour 
of a corrupt court iu England, and a still 
corrupter court in India. The factors w'erc, 
as it were, keepers of a manor, for which the 
tenants, their masters, paid a high rent, and 
which they farmed .it a heavy cost. luter- 
loper.j, then, were to them as i>oachers, who 
must be warned off, and if they persisted in 
their depredations, strenuously attacked with 
fire aud sword, or prosecuted in courts of law 
as enemies not only of the East India Com- 
pany, hut also of the British nation." 

Another of the circumstances which mili- 
tated against the moral and religious life of the 
company’s officers, was the permission given 
to them to trade on their ow'u account, as well 
as iu the interest of the company. Notice 
has been taken in previous chapters of tho 
detriment to the trade of the company which 
thus arose, and of tlie resolution taken by the 
directors of tlic company to jmt it down. 
It appears that an oath was exacted from the 
servants and chiefs in the facbjiies, uot to 
trade on tlieir own acco o.t. Thio was sup- 
posed by the majority of the directors to be 
the only security against tho j)rartice. Some 
of tho factory agents were, however, men who 
objected to take on Otith on any ground or 
for any reason. They offered to make a de- 
claration umlor liability to any penalty which 
might be incurred by perjury. This was 
thought rcasouahlo by a large })arty among 
the ju-ojirietors at hoiiie, hut not by the ma- 
jority, and (ho oath w.as insisted upon, This 
gave rise to “great heats,’’ .unong the pro- 
prietous .and directors in London, tho oppo- 
sition of the won-jurors as they may he called, 
having led to considerable commotion in the 
mercantile world. Tlie Rev. I’hilip Ander- 
son says, referring to the dishonesty whi'ch 
led to BO mueh turmoil — “These scandalous 
proceedings led tho court to require from them 
all an oath, thot they would not engage in 
private trade, and this, iu spite of their Ana- 
baptist members, who pressed hard for tho 
substitution of a mere declaration." This is 
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loaroely a caudid \ray of putting the facta of to those of the Anabaptists of Munster, whose 
the case, nor is the tone of the reverend writer wild and violent proceedings bronght so much 
liberal and just. Ho makes the statement upon | odium tipon the name. Evelyn did not un« 
the authority of Bruce’s Annafs, Anderson’s | derstand these distinctions, nor care to undor- 
Colonial Church, and Evelyn's Diary. Bruce | stand them ; but Mr. Anderson, as a learned 
merely refers to the dry and naked fact of , modern divine, must have been aware of them, 
on opposition having been made ; Anderson's [ and is censurable for copying an error whicli 
Colonial Church, is hardly an apposite autho- ^ he knew to be one, eo for ns the class who 
rity in the case ; the entry in Evelyn’s Diary , opposed the oath-test, and their motives, were 
is as follows: — “ IfiST, Nov. 2(i. I went to j concerned. They were, no doubt conscien- 
London to a court of yo East India Company | tions persons, who took views of an oath 
on its new union, in Morclmnt-tnylorB’ Hall, similar to those which Quakers and Moravians 
where was much disorder by reason of the [ now hold, and which, however others may 
Anabaptists, who would have the adventurers believe to l»e erroneous, ns docs the writer of 
oblig’d onely by an engagement, without this history, yet society tolerantly respects 
swearing, that they might still pursue their the scrnplcs of those who make a consoienco 
private trade ; but it was carried against ' of the matter. 

them." The word Aiialin]itist was at that Although the jurors and non-jurors in the 
time a term of reproach used against any factories were of one mind ns to the undesi- 
sect of religionists, whose views were not well rahleness of taking any jdedge against private 
understood, and appeared eccentric, or pecu- trading, the ff>rm of the test ami the acqui- 
liar, especially if they resisted episcopal | osoence of those who had no religious scruples 
authority, supervision, and state in ccclcsias- about it, led to social difi'evenees which left 
tical affairs; hut the name was more especially ’ fresh iinju’cssions of the iiimccountahlc manners 
applied to Baptists, who, of eonrse, were not j of the English nnioiig the I’ortngncso, Banyans. 
Anabaptists in their \iew8oftho ordinnuecs ! I'nrsoes, and other natives, who, although 
of hai>tisni; nor did their general o])inions, brought info less intimate eontart with tho 
religious or political, bear any rcsomhhiiieo British, wore observant of their ways. 


CHArTEB LIV. 

REVIEW OE THE HISTORV OP RRITfSH mNNECTIO.Af VITH iXJ>lA TO THE CLOSE OF THE 

SEVENTEKNl’Jl CENITKY {Cimthwerh. 

Notwithstandiso tho many drawbacks to tho in Ht. Augustine’s Bay on Ids passage to Surat, 
social and religious life of the English, there he commenced his homeward doapateh with 
grew up gradually much outward respect to theso words: — ' It hath pleased Almighty (»od 
religion in tho usages of tho fnclois. Every ^ in his great gooilness to protect us hither in 
morning at six, and every evening at eight bafety, and in blessed union and concord 1o- 
o’elock, prayers were read or oflercd every gctlicr, tho llth day of this present month; 
Sunday; in addition to these services w’abonc our people generally then in reasonable good 
other, after whieli a sermon was delivered, jilight, and without tlie loss of any more than 
Tho author of The Enrhj IJistory of th tivo men in our whole fleet, lor tlic which His 
Factor id at Surat and Jiomliay, thn.. writes j mercies may His Blessed Name he magnified 
on this subject : — “ Fewas are thorecurds still for ever.’ And he eonchules by declaring, 
extant of this period, all who rend them that he liiinihly commends his masters in his 
at the present time must be btruek by their jirnyers, entreating God to lilcss them, and 
religious tone; they prove that it was direct their counsels and affairs. When an- 
an age of religious ]irofcssion, if not of nonneing the death of a suhordinato in 
moral practice. Puritanism was dominant, the chief of tho factory writes thus: — ‘The 
or at least had not given way to that 0 })cn death of Mr. Duke w ns very unwelcome unto 
profligacy, that ridicule of sacred tilings, and us, ns being scnsildc of tho want yon will And 
contempt of religion, which disgraced the by the missing of so able nn assistant in that 
reign of Charles 11. In India religious men place where he hath been long acquainted, 
did not blush to own their fear of Qod, and it God of His mercy so direct our hearts, who 
suited the purposes of irreligious men to must follow him, that wc may he always ready 
imitate them. Oflieial correspondence even for the like sudden summons.’ The same 
Was devout. Thus when Bastell had arrived style is obsorvablo in all official letters, and 
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the tuual formnla with which the^ conclnde 
is, ' Oommehding you to the Almighty's pro- 
tection,’ or ‘ Oommending you to God's inor- 
ciful guidance.’ Yet these pious adventurers 
had notions of their own about the observance 
of the Lord’s Day. Although they were 
scrupulous in attending divine service, in 
the disposal of the rest of their time they 
preferred the Hook offfporiB to the Letter Cnte- 
chitm. After sermon on Sundays they used 
to repair to the suburbs, where they amused 
thcmselveH in a garden by shooting at the 
butt ; and — which was still less to be de- 
fended — they indulged to some extent in 
gambling. Their visitor, who has told us 
tlieso little facts, was so skilful in shooting 
that ho contrived to win a hundred mamoudis 
or five pistoles almost every week. J'iach in- 
mate of the factory had his allotted hours 
for work and recreation. On Fridays, after 
prayers, the president and a few friends 
met for llio purpose of friendly int ereonrse, 
and of drinking the health of their wives left 
in Kngland.” 

The rc8])cct paid at that time to clergymen, 
and to the externals ofreligion, both in England 
and in the colonics, is fairly depicted in this 
passage relating to the luatiuers of the English 
at Surat and liombay. The writer very justly 
takes Lord Macaulay, the brilliant historian of 
England, to task, for (ho light in which he 
placed the habits of Englislimcn in tins re- 
spect. The years during which the above 
dcbcviplion of tbc factovB at liombay and 
Herat .applies, include tlie period towbich Lord 
Mncaulny refers, Avlicii bo describes with such 
exaggerations the degradation of the clergy. 

1 Ic w rites : — “ ' Tbc clergy wove regarded ns, 
on the whole, a plebeian class. And, indeed, 
for one ubo made the figure of a gentleman, 
ton were mere menial servants.' And again : 
— ‘ A young Levite might be had for hb 
l)onrd, a small garret, and ton pounds a year,’ 
for which lie « ns expected to live as a servant. 
Tlieso statements are taken from a satire ot 
Oldiiani’s, and given as grave history. Yot, 
at the same time, a Clernion traveller noticed 
the great respect sliown at Hurat to the 
clergy, and it is a fact, that when t )xondcn, 
Auugicr, Htrcynsbaiu Master — all men of 
good families — were there, the chaplain re- 
ceived liigher pay than all the senior factors, 
ami tiiok procedenee after the memhers ol 
couueil. Is there any reason to suppose that 
the East India Company delighted more than 
others to honour the clergy 

During the reign of tlio second Charles, 
and the first James, there were many of tho 
higher gentry in England who made small 
account of clergymen, and in various instances 
there is proof of their depression being as 


great as Lord Macaulay describes; but this 
contempt fur men “ in orders" did not descend 
to the middle and mercantile classes, from 
whom they received high and venerating 
respect. Ills lordship omits to make this 
distinction broadly, and hence life among the 
English in India, seems so opposed to life 
in England, aa the records of tho one, end 
Lord Macaulay’s statements of the other, wonld 
make appear. 

Among tho proofs given by some writers 
of the low condition, morally and reli- 
giously, of the English in India during the 
seventeenth century, arc tlicir neglect of treaty 
and other engagements with the natives and 
rival European nations. The terms on which 
the Portuguese commander of Bombay sur- 
rendered the island to the officers of Charles, 
have, it is alleged, never been kept by the 
Brittsli, and this is very frequently put for- 
ward as a strong ]ioint against their lionour. 
The truth is the treaty or agreement thus 
made, was never ratified by either of the courts 
concerned. Tbc island was. as has been shown 
in a previous chapter, t)ie property of the 
English mnn.ircli, in virtue of a ‘marriage 
contract with tlic royal house of I’ortngal; 
and it was tlie duty of tho Portuguese king, 
not only to see that it was absolutely ceded, 
but that compensation bhonld ho made for 
any delay in the cession created by tho Por- 
tngnosc (.fficers on the sjwt. Indeed, the 
English did demand reparatiem from tlie Por- 
tugnCBc government for the damages sna- 
tained. I’he notiv'c princes frequently made 
agreements, suffered their subjects to violate 
them, and yet insisted upon the English per- 
foi’ming their part in a covenant rendered no 
longer mutual, by the previous violation on 
tbc one part. At a later period (during tho 
eighteenth century) tbc English in India were 
exposed to similar imputations from (heir 
own countrymen at home, frcfpiently with as 
little justice. 

Tlio conduct of tho company in violating 
contracts with their own countrymen waa 
often very bad, and especially so towards their 
soldiers. Tlio rise of the English military 
power in the seventeenth century, presents a 
strange example of how the day of small 
things may precede tho day of great ones. 
In ifi77 tiicic was a militia corjis, equal in 
numlicr to a .v oak modern infantry battalion, 
at Bombay. Neither tlio Brahinin.s nor Ban- 
yans would serve, but comnuited service by a 
money payment ; the other natives offered 
no objection, as far as can bo gathered from 
the documents now in existence : they were 
chiefly half-caste Portuguese. The regular 
troops W'cre seldom of any great account as to 
numbers. The company’s force, on taking 
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poseession of Bombay Island, consisted of 
ninety^three English, aud a hundred and 
eighty -seven French aud Portuguese deser- 
ters and half-castes. This has been called the 
Company’s first European regiment, but there 
was a proportion of natives among them. 
This corps was gradually strengthened, espe- 
cially by German mcrceiinrios. 'J'hesc were 
in great favour with the English, between 
whom and them a better agreement existed 
than between any other sections of this 
motley battalion. A desire to hire Hajpoots 
existed among the directors, which was bnt 
slowly responded to by their agents; for 
although that class of Indians were very 
warlike, they were prond and vindictive, and 
were generally esteemed treacherous if once 
their fidelity was shaken. In KiTG, there 
were forty troopers miserably mounted. The 
English have always been noted for mounting 
their cavalry inefficiently, and even at this early 
period of their Indian empire they showed this 
peculiarity. It arose from a misguided parsi- 
mony, which was coexistent with extravagance 
in other particulara. It was difficult to keep 
up regular troops at Bombay; the island was 
so unhealthy at that time from its marshy svw- 
face that malaria swept away Europeans, es- 
pecially European soldiers, very fast. The 
company’s factors wore instructed to study 
military tactics in case the defence of the 
settlement should oblige them to hold mili- 
tary commissions. The ideas which the direc- 
tors at home entertained of military drill 
is cnriously shown in some of their despatches. 
The following order is a specimen; — “We 
would have the inhabitants modelled into 
trained bands under English or other officers 
as there shall be cause, and make of them one 
or two regiments, or more, as your number 
will hold out, exercising them in arms one 
day in every two months, or as often as yon 
shall think may ho convenient, bnt you need 
not always waste powder at sueli exercise, 
but teach them to handle their arms, their 
facings, wheeling, marching, and counter 
marching, the first ranks to jirescnt, draw their 
trigger's together at the heat of tlie di uni, and 
fall into the rear for the second ranks to ad- 
vance, as is often used with iearuers in onr 
artillery ground, but sometimes they must he 
irsed to firing, lest in time of action they 
should start at the noise or the recoil of their 
arms." 

There was much drilling in imrsnanco of 
tliis order, and ’ the more tlic troojis were 
exercised, the greater the propoition of tJicm 
who peiishcd with pcstiJence, especially by a 
particular form, which, as desciibod by the 
physicians of that day, exactly corresponded 
with the disease called cholera morhus in this 


age. Fonr-fifttU of the troops sent from 
Europe to. Bombay perished within a few 
years, mafiy within a few months of their 
arrival, until about 1685, when the drainage 
of the low-lying lands near the sea was. to 
some extent, effected. 

Notwithstanding the intrepidity shown by 
the British in their naval contests with the 
Portuguese, and the Individual daring ot 
most of them when danger beset, there was 
no promise of future military eminence in 
the composition or character of the first 
troops raised in Bombay, or in the manage- 
ment of those recruits sent out from England. 
The officers frequently committed outrages 
upon the civilians of their own conntrynien, 
and their insolence and abuse of respectahlc 
natives was disgraceful to their profession. 
Some of them wore even convicted of acts of 
potty' piracy and robbery in the harbour. 
The non-commissioned officers unfortunately 
followed the cxam]ilc so infamously set tbeiii. 
The opinion which the immortal ('live gave 
of the slate of the troops in India, jircvioiis to 
his time and as for the most part he found 
them when he arrived in India, is borne out 
by documentary evidence at the India-honse, 
and by the testimony of impartial (ravclloi s. 
“ Formerly the conqmny’s troops consisted of 
tlio rofuBO of our jails, commanded )>y an 
officer seldom nbo^e the r.snk of lieutenant, 
and in one or two instances with fbal of 
major; without order, discipline, or military 
ardour.’’* 

The conduct of the company to its soldiers 
during the soveuteenth century was unju-<t. 
In this lospcct the couqmny only copied the 
royal governments of thuir country. 'To the 
great officers England has been generally 
mnuificout ; but to the inferior officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and soldiers, she has 
never been generous. No nation was over so 
heroically Bcr\cd by her troops; no nation 
cAcr repaid military devotion iiiore shabbily. 
Until tlie year lb58 the poor soldier was 
literally plundered by certain classes i)f his 
su])oriorB, military and civilian. “ The sys- 
tem" of the Biitisli army was so administered, 
that whether in camp or barrack, at homo, 
or on foreign sei s ice, in tent or s]ee])ing room, 
in mess or in clothing, the soldier wins clicalcd 
and inhumanly neglected. Even the arms 
and working tools supplied to him were 
fiaudnlcntly manufactured, and ho was coni- 
jiclled to make gpoA the damage from frnc- 
fiires, ifcc., out of bis miserable pay. ‘The 
Englihb soldier was subjected to a discipline 
which forbade him to complain to the public, 
and was then rcmoTselessly robbed, and 

* MS. quoted by Bruce iu hia Plant for the Govern- 
mint of BrtUth Jiuliii. Part ii, chap, i. aec. 4, 
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ernelly left to die in (iltby or ill-ventilAted 
barrack-rooms * or on fore^tVtaanib, and on 
far-off encampments, from inadequate sup- 
plies. The reader acquainted with these 
facts can feci no astonishment if the troops 
in Dombay Island wore robbed, oppressed, 
and neglected in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. Such was the case. Ac- 
cording to a letter from the deputy -governor 
and council of Bombay, written the 24th of 
January, 1070, or, as Ormo alleges, 1C77, to 
the court of directors, captains wore compelled 
to serve for the jmy of lieutenants, and each 
inferior rank to serve for the pay of the rank 
immediately beneath it. Certain surplus 
sums actually given to the troops at former 
times were exacted from them in the form of 
Tcpaymcntshy instalments ; various other op- 
pressions at last drove the troops into revolt. 
There was no failing in their loyaltj’, but they 
had been goaded to mn<lncsa by wrongs, and 
by the insolent contempt which the mercantile 
servants of the company showed to thorn. On 
these circumstances, an eminent clergyman of 
Bombay, who had studied the records of the 
])criod, and vho partook of no partialities for 
the military, thus wrote ; and the annals of 
I’ruce, and the narratives of Fryer and 
others, justify fully the judgment expressed : 
— “Could any government expect that their 
troops w<iuld return such ungenerous treat- 
ment uith steadfast ntmciiiiicnt and unshaken 
fidelity? In liiTJ tlio court of directors re- 
ceived a most solemn naming that such 
wcmld not he the case. 'I'lio soldiers affinued 
that the court had promised them a month’s 
pay, with a free discharge, after they should 
have served three years; and when this was 
not accorded to them, they broke out into a 
mutiny, which was oidy sulidued after eoii- 
ecshiiins had been made. 'I'lireo of the riiig- 
leailers were condonuied to ho shot, and on 
one — a Corporal Fake — the seutenee was 
executed. 'I'he other two were psirdoncd by 
the jiresidcnt. hhaxton, the officer in com- 
mand, was suspected of abetting the revolt, 
and was accused of remissness in checking 
Ids men’s insubordination. Fryer, who svas 
on the spot at the time, thought that a 
fooli.sh rivalry divided the civil or mercantile 
and military branches of the service, and that 
Shnxton’s real offence was similar to one which 
excited llomnlus to comndt fratricide, for that 
he had only mortified the factor’s vanity by 
treating their engineering efforts with con- 
tempt, and ridiculing some palisades nith 
which they had fortified Bomhay. IVJiafos'er 

* The wtitcr of (his history, neroinpauicd by a rlcr- 
gyriiiiii, saw (lie sleeping-room of n married soldier, 
<lvuxttcTcd iu an SngUsh pToviuciali tows, through which 
« drain ran/ 


the nature of his crime, he was obliged to 
give up his sword, and was placed in confine- 
ment. A court of judicature was then formed 
for his trial, in which a pompous attorney 
impeached him, and compared him to Cata- 
lino. But the soldier defended himself with 
ability, and the court decided that they could 
do nothing, but refer hia case to the court of 
directors. Ho was therefore sent to England, 
where he died at the termfnation of his 
voyage.” 

The company was not warned by these 
events ; but at a later period, by further 
mulctiu,g the soldiery, and payfng their native 
labourers ])art of their wages in rice, at a 
price fixed by the company’s officer, at least 
ten per cent, above its market value, the 
troops and people were driven into revolt 
together. Annrrati\o of the main features 
of that affair, whicli was led by Eeigwin, 
have already been related in a previous 
chapter; it is oidy necessary to eay here, in 
re\ lowing the events of the century, anti the 
moral history of those transaetions, that the 
inveterate depreciation of the military service 
by the mercantile community in England and 
in India was the true source of these evils. 
It is surprising to mark the courage and 
coubtanoy of British soldiers under provoca- 
tions of so mncli neglect and injiietice. No 
other army could Iiavo maintained self-respect 
under so many indignities; nor conltl they 
have exhibited such greatness of soul as onr 
pixir soldiers have dhjdaycd, with so little 
example or encouragement from their civil 
masters, — 

“ 'Tis irondrrful 

That ail ini isible instinct -ib'mld fmmi' (hem 
To loyally unlcariiul, honour ualaught, 

Civility not wen from ntlicrs, ralnnr 
Tbat wildly prows in tbvni, but yields a crop 
As if it had been suwul.” 

I 

Neither did the second revolt at Bombay 
teach the company — or at all events their 
civil officers — “justice to the soldier.” Al- 
though (ns has been shown in a previous 
chapter) Keigwiu obeyed the mandate of the 
king, and delivered up the island, assured of 
immnnity fur himself and those who acted 
under him, the agreement was not entirely, 
and faithfully kept by the government. It 
was probably not the intention of the directors 
to violate the terms of what may bo called 
the capitulation, so extensively ns they were 
violated, hut they had from the first no in- 
tention of faithl'ully keeping it The royal 
government countenanced no harsh treat- 
ment ill tlio case. Tlie violent and unprin- 
cipled president of Surat, — a man whom Dr. 
Cooko Taylor represents as having been as 
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“cowardly aa lio wos cmol/' Sir John Olilld,* 
barbarously and perfidiously, niado the revolt 
a pretext for tbe gratification of his personal 
enmities, under pi'ctence of jealousy for the 
honour of the company, although during the 
revolutlou the company was better served by 
the rcvoltcrs than it liad been under the 
inanagenicut of Sir John Child's deputies. 
One of the conijinny’s own chaplains, already 
q^uoted, thus conimenls upon these proceed- 
ings : — “ Such was a revolt which happily 
began and ended without bloodshed — if we 
except a wound inflicted at table by Thorbum 
on Keigwin in a drunken quarrel. Alarming 
as it was, and dangerous to tlie existence of 
Anglo-Indian power, it forms an episode in 
our history of which wo are not ashamed. 
Keigwin emerges from the troubled sea of 
rebellion with a reputation for courage, 
honour, and administrative capacity, liis 
crime of treason was in a measure atoned for 
by his moderation and shining qualities, and 
found some palliation in the provocation 
which be received, and which the president — 
as we infer from his aubscquciit conduct — 
must have aggravated. On the other hand, 
tho clemency of the crown end com))any is 
worthy of all adniiration, and leads us to ask, 
Where is the nation that can, like tho Eng- 
lish, vindicate the autliority of its govern- 
luout, bring down tho haughty front of suc- 
cessful rohellion, and at the same time not 
suffer justice to inflict a single pang on 
mercy V I’lic reverend writer seems carried 
away by his love of country to contradict by 
anticipntton his own tcstinnuiy, notwithstand- 
ing his general accuracy, for lie immediately 
afterwards admits, on tlio ground of docu- 
ments seen by himself, that the company pri- 
vately countenanced the peraccntioii of the 
]iardoncd revoiters. He nl.so gives this pic- 
ture of the horrible and lionrtronding barbarity 
and cruelty of Hir dolm Child “ ft is true 
that accounts differ ns totlie manner in which 
the terms of surrender were observed ; hut if 
it should he shown that they were infringed, 
an iinjnitation could not he cast ujion the 
English government, nor, save indirectly, 
upon tho company, hut only upon their pre- 
sident. Writers who were favourable to tlie 
company simply state that they acted in good 
faith; their opponents accuse their servants of 
treachery, but with such obvious malice, that 
we suspect their veracity. Elctclier, who had 

* It U snrprising that so piat an historical critie aa 
Mils MaTtiucan ahonld overlook the real chararlcr of the 
Brulhrra Child iu her admiration of their ability. L'vca 
na to talent. Sir .losiah waa the head, and Sir .lohn the 
hand, very tuurh to the injury of the company, for he waa 
xaah, desperate, and vindictive, without directness, stcad- 
iiutiieaa, or bravery. 


joined the rebels, but whose conduct was, in 
other respeot|||^nblemiBlied, retained tho 
command of lm%ompany. But Tborbnm is 
said to have fallen a victim to Sir John 
Child's malignity, and there is every reason 
to believe that lie was treated with singular 
harshucBB. It is possible that ho was justly 
committed tu prison, in consequence of bis 
inability to satisfy tho demands of his credi- 
tors ; hut when there, we arc told, not a slave 
was jTerniitted to attend upon him, nor his 
own wife to visit him. Hard treatment 
brought on a fever, and his life was in danger. 
Tlie jailer conveyed this mournful intelligcnco 
to his wife, who liastcnod, together with her 
two smoll children, to tho general's presence, 
and entreated that her husband might bo pro- 
vided with a medical attendant. Tho boon 
was denied, but she was permitted to share 
his sufferings. She soothed his pain one day 
and part of a night, after which ho breathed 
his last. Shuddering humanity turns with 
distrust from the remainder of tho narrative, 
and therefore we abridge it. On returning 
home she found the doors of lier own house 
closed against her, and was obliged to take 
up her abode with her slaves and children iu 
a small outhouse. Her relatives ventured to 
give her succour only at night, and by stealth. 
’The widow of Thorhurn was a proscribed 
outcast, till her beauty and sufferings attracted 
the love and compassion of an oflicor who 
oonimandod an Kast Indiumnn, nnd imagined 
that ho was independent of Sir John Child. 
He wedded her, nnd also her misfortunes. 
At the general’s request he was deprived of 
his appointment. Grief soon )>ut an cud to 
his troubles and his life. The lady was again 
left a widow, with a thousand poniids of East 
India stock for the support of herself and 
family,” 

AVhat tho conduct of the company really 
was may bo determined by tlieir own de- 
spatchcB. In one of these letters they thus 
direct the president : — “ As for Watson, that 
scandalous chaplain of Bombay, let him have 
no saiiiry from us, from the time of his rebel- 
lion, nor any other officers there, as near ns 
you can, uithont incurring a new liar.ard, 
until you are firmly settled in your govern- 
ment. And let Ifir. \I'ntson know he is no 
more onr servant : banish him the island ; 
and let him take care to pay for his own 
passage homo, and provide yourselves an- 
other chaplain for Bombay out of some of our 
ships, if j on can mee’t with any so much to 
your satisfaction ns you have at Burnt in the 
room of klr. Bndham, deceased.” * The crime 
of Mr. Watson was that of ministering to the 

* Iffiers from the Court to the Frendeni and Coun- 
cil. 1684-b5; 
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reYoltttioDwry l^nny »nd which he 

might in any oase, aa a 0«HUn>> have felt 
bound to do; how mae^||nr9, when the 
revoltera acted in the name on^'fcing ? 

There is reason to believe that the preju- 
dice against the soldiery, — the officers more 
particularly, — and persecution of them, and 
of all who took their side in these disputes, 
although finding ready acquiescence with the 
directors ns n body, was chiefly the work of 
Sir Josiali Child, who ruled the company at 
home, by his personal address, simulation of 
ingenuousness, strong common sense, and 
extensive acquaintance with trade, liiahop 
Surnot thus notices him ; — “ This summer 
Sir Josiah Child died; he was a man of great 
notions as to merchandise, which was his 
education, and in which he succeeded beyond 
any man of his time; he applied himself 
chiefly to the Bast India trade, which by his 
management was raised so higli, that it drew 
much envy and jealousy both upon himself 
and iqion the conqiany ; he bad a compass of 
Iviiouledge and njqu'chension beyond any 
morcliant I over know ; he was vain and 
c.jvetous, and thought too cunning, though to 
me he seemed uhvays bincere.”* 

'I’liero is u curious and yet jminfnl exempli- 
fleatioii of llic morals of the directors at home 
in their leiientcd athMiipts to open up a slave- 
ti'ado with Western India, 'rho follow iiig is 
a jubt siiiumary of the letters from the court 
to the prcbidciit and council of Hurat, during 
iliily, ItIbJt, and Kehruary, 1(184, as they 
were quoted in the appoiulix of (Jolqnhoun’s 
treatise “ Slaves were amongst the exjmrts 
of tlie Bnglibh factory at this time. The 
I bhiiid of St. Helena had been Lcbtowod by 
the crown ujiontlic comiwny, and they wanted 
labourers for their plantations. So they de- 
sired their luenident at Surat to send them 
cargoes of negroes, with ns little concern as if 
they had been any otlier kind of live or dead 
stoek, and mentioned twenty ])ounds per head 
as the pnrehaso-moncy. At first only males 
W'oro exported, and those desolate beings re- 
mained at St. Helena without any of those 
domestic enjoyments by which oven the life 
of a slave may be solaced. However, there 
is a point at which oppression defeats its own 
jirojects. Like many otlier animals W'hen 
deprived of their mates, the slaves became 
troublesome. So wives were demanded for 
them. The honourable company do not, 
indeed, hint that their commercial minds were 
susceptible of pity, but their interests were in 
this case promoted by showing kindness to 
their human cattle. ‘ It may be convenient,' 
they wrote, ‘ you should send near as many 
female slaves as male to St. Helena, because 
• Bittory tfJu* own Timet, book vi. 


the male will not live ao oonteated, except 
they have wives.’ " 

A letter from the court to the itreeideut 
and council at Burat waa written in May, 
1 688, which contained a postscript, probably 
the most singular which has come down to 
onr times in connection either with the East 
India Company or the courts of England 

His miyesty hath required of os to send to India to 
rovidc for him there one male and two female hlecks, 
ut they must he dwarfs of the least sisa that you oan 
procure, the mele to he ohout seveulcen yeart ot age, and 
the females about fourteen. We would have you, next to 
their littleness, to ebuse such as may have the best fea- 
tures, and to send tliem home upon any of our abips, 
giving the commander great charge to take can of thn'r 
aoeommodatioD, and in particular of the females, that 
thsy be m no way abused in the voyage by any of the 
seamen; for their provision and clothes yon most take 
care to lay it in, and let them be set out with such ear 
and nose-rings, and sbaoklcs for ornaments about their 
legs (of false stones, aud brass, but not with gold), ai ii 
usudl to wear in the country, but lot them not be used by 
them in the voyage, but sent to ns apart. 

Upon this extraordinary potticrijotum in a 
despatch, the author of The Early Hittory qf 
the Factory at Surat, of Jiombay, and the 
Subordinate Factoriee on the Wettern Coait, 
makes the following comment : — " Whether 
three unhappy creatures of precisely such 
ages, sizes, and features ns were required, or 
whether, indeed, any wore over procured and 
forwarded, we are not informed. The court 
seemed as if they did not feel they were 
Becking to traffic in human beings. They 
write not of men and women, boys and girls, 
but only use the words male and female, as 
they might in reference to any strange 
nniinols. The roaRon why this order was 
sent is obvious. It was in tlie year 1683, 
when the company was ■ei'ionsly alarmed lest 
their exclusive jirivileges elionld ho lost. A 
rival company were stremionsly endeavouring 
to obtain a royal charter, and it was said that 
the jieojile favoured their attempt. ,Even the 
king and eouneil hnd taken the matter ifito 
consideration. The old company, therefore, 
strained every nerve to conciliate the nionaroh, 
and were anxious to indulge all the caprices 
of the royal and effete debauchee. They not 
only listened to liis puerile request for toj’s 
with souls in them, but also would have them 
oruamented in such a manner as they sup- 
posed would satisfy the most fastidious taste.’’ 

British interests in India have, as already 
shown, been signally indebted to idiysioians, 
a class who at home have, to the present day, 
shown much disinterestedness and benevo- 
lence in the practice of their profession to- 
wards those whose, necessities required Vheir 
generosity. TJiey have been equally distin- 
guished for their i)nhlio spirit and patriotism, 
in the navy, the army, and the cities of the 
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flmjpire, in tho shipwreck, the battle, and the 
regions of pcsiilonco and death. It is only 
when they are in competition with one an- 
other that tlicy appear to disadvantage. In 
Scotland and Ireland medical men have always 
hold a higher social place than in England ; 
this fact, however difficult to account for, is 
indisputable. Fryer, a physician, already 
quoted as a traveller and author, passed 
through many strange adventures in India; 
and the authentic accounts of him reveal the 
manners of men of his profession in the Eng- 
lish factories and settlements in the seven- 
teenth century, and also disclose their peculiar 
relations to the communities in which they 
dwelt, and the natives beyond their own im- 
mediate sphere with whom, professionally, 
they wore frequontl 3 ' brought in contact. 
Fryer’s services as a physician began in 
India in 1673. He frequently attended the 
wealthier Portuguoac and Dutch, and was 
called to groat distances into the interior to 
visit rich Brahmins, Mohammedans, and even 
princes, when native shill failed to afford 
them succour. Pryor was an eminent 
scholar as well as a skilful medieua; his 
enterprise was energetic and conrageons, his 
aptitude for dealing with tho natives keen 
and prompt, and his observation of men and 
things clear and comprehensive. On one 
occasion he was sent for to , lunar by the 
Mogul Commander-in-chief, and the narr.ative 
given of his adventures there and by the way 
are amusing and very instructive as to the 
manners of the time and country, both native 
and European. Tho following abstract of his 
adventures has been given by the late vice- 
president of the Bombay branch of the Asiatic 
Society : — “ On reaching his destination. Fryer 
attended the durbar, respectfully presented a 
letter from tho English president, and met 
with a courteous reception ; but after being 
told who his patients wore, was desired to 
wait for the occurrence of a fortunate day. 
At length, being summoned to tho harem, he 
found a bed hung with silk curtains, and was 
desired to place his hand under the cut tains, 
in order that he miglit feci an invalid’s pulse. 
At first his conductors played him a trick, 
and let him touch the wrist of a healthy slave ; 
hnt when he declared that the owner was in 
robust health, there was extended to him an 
arm which gave signs of a weak constitution, 
and left him no doubt as to what should he 
his prescription. The following day tho khan 
sent for him to bleed another of his wives. 
Across the apartment into which he was 
nshered a large curtain extended, through a 
hole of which an arm was stretched. As 
good luck would have it, there was behind 
this screen a number of inquisitive ladies. 
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who, as they through, so pressed upon 
it, that BudwH^t gave way, and revealed 
the whole hsiPmttering like so many' birds 
over which a net has been spread. None 
endeavoured to escape, but there they stood, 
pretending to bo excessively modest, and 
peering at the doctor through the open lattices 
of their fingers. As for him, he found him- 
self holding by the arm ‘a plump msset 
dame,’ who summoned the blood to her 
cheeks, and commanded that the cnrtaiii 
should be replaced. No offence was given or 
taken. Tho doctor was rewarded with a 
golden shower of pagodas poured into the 
basin over which his patient had been bled, 
and his servants, to his infinite satisfaction, 
drew thenr out of the extravasated gore. As 
he was retnrning, the bearers of his palanquin 
must have tried to enjoy a joke at his expense. 
Birt it was in tho end no juke for them. 
Drawing near a small grove, they saw such a 
blaze of light created by fireflies, that they 
really were, or pretended to be, terrified. 
The learned doctor, not being milder and 
gentler than tho rest of his countrymen, drew 
ids sword, and, as he said, by opening a vein 
or two, lot out the tJutifan who had crept into 
their fancies. Yet tho pcrjKtrator of sucli a 
wanton and tyrannical act could listen with 
the most tender compassion to talcs of misery 
which the natives told, and which j)robably 
were at that time as iiarrowiug themes as the 
people of any country have ever dilated on.” 
It is stnted by the same authority : — “ I'Vyer 
had the company’s interests in view as well 
os hie own. He did his utmost to open a 
trade between Jnuar and Bombay, suggesting 
that the Mogul general might in this way 
provide his army from Bussora and Mocha, in 
exchange for which he could give the ordi- 
nary merchandise of his country. However, 
the Mahratta army, possessing tho intervening 
districts, were on obstruction in this route 
which probably was not overcome.” 

Bombay, tbo events of which occupy so 
much space in the history of this century, 
was not as enticing to our countrymen when 
they took possession of it, or for long after, 
as it at last became. Lord Macaulay fur- 
nishes some amusing notices in his JIutory 
of England of the little interest taken by tho 
English of that ago in beautiful or bold 
scenery, although it is certain his lordship’s 
picture of the period in that particular is exag- 
gerated, The first British settlers at Bombay, 
and their successors Tor some time, could see 
nothing in the beauty of the situation to com- 
pensate its insalubrity and other local disadvan- 
tages. Certainly the condition of the island 
itself gave no promise of its ever assuming 
the aspect which it now wears. Anderson thus 
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depicts its state ead at the tune 

■ffben tiie wins eg||E||MtUed down 

in it Indeed, the looked 

desolate enough, lisrga tnHrwlsnd, which 
have since been recovered from the sea, were 
then overflowed. At high tides the waves 
flowed to the part called Umerkhadi, and 
covered the present Bhendi Basaar. Near 
where the temple of Mumbadevi stands, a 
place still called Paydhuni, or .feet-vathing, 
marks where a small stream of salt water was 
formerly left by the receding tide, and where 
persons might wash their feet before entering 
Bombay, Where Kamatapore is now there 
was then snfiScient depth of water for the 
passage of boats. In fact, during one part of 
every day only a group of islets was to be 
seen. According to Fryer, forty thousand 
acres of good land were thus submerged. 
The rest of the island seemed for the most 
part n barren rock, not being extensively 
wooded, as at present, but producing only 
some cocoa palms, which covered the espla- 
nade, The principal town was Mahim. On 
Dongari Hill, adjoining the harbour, there 
was a small collection of fishermen's huts, and 
a few houses were seen interspersed among 
palm-trees, where the foft now stands. On 
various spots were built towers with small 
pieces of ordnance, as a protection against 
Malabar pirates, who had become peculiarly 
insolent, plundering villages, and either mur- 
dcritfg the' inhabitants, or carrying them into 
slavery. The English also found, but soon 
removed, a government house, which was 
slightly fortified, defended by four brass guns, 
and surrounded by one of the most delightful 
gardens. Portuguese society was depraved 
and corrupt. The population did not exceed 
ten thousand.” 

This writer expresses his astonishment that 
the English did not recognise the advantages 
of the place, as the most important in India, 
both to their power and commerce. Itappears, 
however, that the company did recognise its 
importance, hy their persistent occupation of 
it, even through many misfortunes, and their 
remo\aI thither of the presidency of Surat. 
They could hardly have foreseen its progress 
in the eighteenth century, and its ultimate 
greatness. The importance of a position in 
the transactions of commerce or war is rela- 
tive there then existed no such relative im- 
portance in the position itself to the native 
powers, or the rival European settlements, 
as afforded to either the English or other 
foreigners any ground of anticipating ite 
siibseqneiit greatness and relations. Events 
afterwanls markod ont Calcutta as a more 
seat for English dominion in the East. 
Ihe decay of the Mognl Empire, the conquest 
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of the Mabrattas, the vast dea^ns and bold 
attempts of the French, the warions internal 
changes and revolutions in the peninsnia, all 
contributed to give to Bombay the relative 
importance it finally attained; bnt these were 
events beyond the foresight of the most saga- 
cious merchants or statesmen, and the British 
were too practical to indulge in vaticinations. 
All the importance was attached to Bombay 
that it deserved in the circumstances of tbi^ 
age, as soon as the English were long onongh 
there to test its value, and its commercial and 
political relation to India generally. 

When, towards the close of the seventeenth 
centnry, Bombay was improved by drainage, 
increase of population, enlarged commerce, 
and respectable public buildings, it was worthy 
of being the great centre and chief settlement 
of the English communities in India. The 
neighbourhood at that time differed very 
much in appearance from its aspect of a cen- 
tnry earlier or a centnry later, and still more 
from the aspect it presents at present. The 
following description of a portion of the vi- 
cinity carefully deduced from the authorities, 
English and foreign, which afford any infor- 
mation upon the subject, is probably as correct 
as it is striking : — “ At the other side of the 
small strait which separates Salsette from 
Bombay were the Acqnada Blockhouse, and 
on the hill a mile beyond Bandora the Por- 
tuguese Church, which so gracefully overlooks 
the sea. The Roman Catholic services were 
well porfonued. A new' landing-place led to 
a College of Fanlitines, as the Jesuits were 
then called. Before the college stood a 
large cross, and before that uas a space, 
which when the traveller from whose work 
this account is chiefly taken, visited it, 
was ‘ thwack’d full of young blacks singpng 
vespers.’ The collegiate establishment was 
defended, like a fortress, with seven cannon, 
besides small arms. Great liospitality’ pre- 
vailed, and distingnisbed guests were, on their 
arrival and departure, saluted with a roar of 
artillery. The Superior possessed such ex- 
tensive influence that his mandates were re- 
spectfully attended to in the surrounding 
country, and the traveller who had the good 
fortune to be provided with his letters com- 
mendatory, was met by the people, wherever 
he halted, with presents of fruit and wine. 
The town of Bandora was large, with tiled 
houses. A view from mid-channel, embracing 
the town, college, and Church of St. Andrew, 
was extremely picturesque. At a distance of 
four miles was another church, described aa 
magnificent; and the whole neighbourhood 
was studded with the villas of Portuguese 
gentlemen, many of whom lived in considen- 
able state. To the east of Salsette, the eail 

L 
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by %ay of Tha&a to Bamein, which is now bo 
jttiily admired, must in those days have been 
of unrivalled beauty. Trombay was adorned 
with a neat church and country seat. When 
Thana had been possed, the traveller's 
rested at every half mile on elegant man* 
sioDB. Two of these deserve special mention. 
One, the property of John de Melos, was 
tliree miles from 'Thana. It stood on a slop- 
ing eminence, decorated with terraced walks 
and gardens, and terminating at the water 
side with a banqueting house, which was 
approached by a flight of stone steps. A mile 
further was Grebondel, the property of Martin 
Alphonso, said to be ‘ the richest Don on this 
side Goa.’ Above rose his fortified mansion, 
and a churcli of stately architecture. Within 
Bassein were six churches, four convents, a 
college of Jesuits, another of Franciscans, 
and a library of historical, moral, and expo- 
sitory works. The Hidalgos’ dwellings, with 
their balconies and lofty windows, presented 
an imposing appearance. Christians only 
were permitted to sleep within the walls of 
the town, and native tradesmen were com- 
pelled to leave at nightfall.” 

The termination of the seventeenth century 
in western India disclosed a condition of social 
existence in the English factories truly hor- 
rible. The older the settlement, the worse 
tho settlers. There is scarcely any vice for 
which Surat and Bombay had not obtained a 
terrible notoriety. The number of English 
ladies who had during the last quarter of 
the seventeenA century arrived in India, 
with the hope of m.irrying rich factors or 
merchants, wore generally successful in their 
speculations, but their behaviour as wives 
neither brought honour to themselves, nor 
happiness to their liushands. In all classes, 
high and low, the grossest immorality pre- 
vailed among both male and fen\alea, and 
writers of those times, such as Ovington and 
Alexander Hamilton, describe both Hnrat 
and Bombay as perfect hells : — " As regards 
the military at this period, the company had 
not been taught by bitter experience to treat 
them with liberality, and consequentlj- they 
found that they themselves wore treated by 
them with little respect. Their vexatious 
regulations infused a siurit of insubordination 
into the minds of all the troops, from the 
highest officer to the private soldier. Captain 
Carr, indeed, did not hesitate to insult the 
deputy governor in his council chamber. Un- 
summoned, he appeared before his honour to 
demand an inquiry into his conduct. He was 
told that he had not been sent for ; hut, as he 
had come of his own accord, he would per- 
haps be so good as to explain why he had not 
appeared on parade for two mornings. ‘I 
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had bntlnaai^' WMtf Ma laoonio anawar. Tha 
depnty govaaHii|^ildiy anggeated that hit 
bneinesB ootsHpi JUva been very urgent, 
and that it rni^ t^l^ieared as if the captain 
was not anxious to |uMorm his duty. Upon 
that Oarr began to ewear ‘ good mouth-filling 
oaths' at his honour, and when threatened 
with punishment by him, shook his fist in the 
deputy's face. The affair was terminated by 
the captain being placed under nrreat, and 
confined to his own quarters. Such an ex- 
ample thus set by an officer was, as might bo 
expected, imitated by private soldiers, and at 
last all fell into such a disorganized state tliat 
the governor could not find a man whom he 
would venture to make a serjeant or corporal.”* 

While the state of morals among • military 
and civilians was tho lowest, there were many 
faithful admonitions from the chaplains, who 
were more successful in resisting the tyranny 
of the chief factors than the military were. 
W'hile the company’s ships were playing the 
part of pirates, their chief representatives 
acting as oppressors, the agents cheating the 
company and the natives, and sometimes 
cheated by both in turn, and while all were 
eager for plunder, by sea or land, the following 
well-expressed prayer was offered daily in 
the factories, it having been sent out by the 
directors for that pnrposef 

0 Almighty and most mereirul Ood, who art the sove- 
reign Protector of sU that trust in Tboe, and the Author 
of all spu-itual and temporal blessings, »e Tby unworthy 
creatiuvs do most humbly imploie Thy goodness for a 
idculiful effusion of Thy grace upon our erojiloycrs. Thy 
servants, the Digbt Ilononrablc East ludia Company of 
England. Prosper them in all their puhlio nudcrtahings, 
and make them famous and succissful in all IbLir govern- 
ments, ooloiiies, and commerre both by sea and land ; so 
that they may prove n public blcssiog by the inrrcaie of 
honour, wealth, and power, to our native country, as well 
os to themselres. Continue their favours towards us, 
and inspire their generals, presidents, agents, and councils 
in these remote pai Is of the world, and all others that are 
mbttsted with any autliority under them, with piety to- 
wards Thee OUT Rod, and with wisdom, fidelity, and cir- 
rtimspecUon in their several stations, that we may all 
disiharge our resperlive duties faithfully, and live vir- 
tuously in due obedience to our superiors, and in love, 
peare, and charity one towards another, that these Indian 
nations among whom we dwell, seeing onr sober and 
religions conversation, may be induced to have a jut 
esteem for onr most holy profession of the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be honour, praise, and glory, 
now and for ever. Amen. 

The differences between the two comitaniest 
“the London Company ” and “the Ei)|^lish 
Company ” having been introduced to India, 
especially by the embassy of Sir W. Norris, 
to tho Mogul, in the ipterest of " the English” 
or “ new company,” embittered extremely the 
social state of the English living in India at 
the commencement of the eighteenth century, 

* Bmce; Anderson. 

t B«v. Mr. Ovingtou, 
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as it had daring the lost tibe seven- 

teenth. Taking the Trluililllll^ seventeenth 
century, as it were, at A gjaltee, the vicissi- 
tudes of the English miMMi&any, their for- 
tunefr fickle, their oiil}«i^r contradictory, 
their defeats signal, thsir progress, never- 
theless, indisputable, as their habits were 
bold and rude, and their spirit persevering 
and resolute. Wars from without and revo- 
lutions within impelled them forward, as the 
wind which beats against the ship fills its sails 
and assists its progress. They were also knit 
to the soil of India by the rude blasts of war. 
As the tree was shaken it made for its roots 
a freer soil every time it bent to the gusts 
which swept through its branches and 
threatened its destruction. The determination 
to hold on without flinching, so natural to the 
English character, was strengthened and 
trained by the rude diacijilino of the century, 
and gave a tone to the Anglo-Tudian mind 
which it has never lost; but which, from war 
to war, conquest to conquest, and generation 
to generation, has come down to the present 
day, and has aided the English now in India 
to abide and subdue a military revolution and 
popular insurrection, the most sudden, vast, 
sanguinary, and appalling, recorded in the 
history of the world. The words of the reve- 
rend author of Earli/ KoHeet of the Factories 
of Western India, written in review of this 
period, and its relation to events there, has 
eloquently expressed what will appropriate!}' 
close this ohaptcr ; — " Such were the EngliBh 
at their first appearance on the Western coast 
of India. It must be cuufessed that the i 
natives h.nd before them a strange variety of j 
models from which to form in their minds the 
charactcrof an Englishman. Hoe and ilerhert, 
the aente dijdomatist and the polished gentle- 
man ; Host, Downton, and other valiant ma- 
riners ; the inquiring and literary Kerridge ; 
hard headed, ungrammatical, and religions j 
■foseph Salbnnk ; wino-bibbing llastcll ; Mil- 
dcnhall, cheat and assasisin ; preachers or 
gospellers, half Anglican and half Zninglian ; 
orthodox ciisplaius ; a few scampish, reckless 
travellers; and piratical, merciless captains — 
such a medley could scarcely leave any well- 
defined impressions upon the native mind. 
Probably opinions were decided by circum- 
stances. The jovial Jehanghiro found that i 


an Englishmaa was a well-trained eonrtUr 
and good boon companion ; the Banyas of 
Snrat found that he was a clover tradesman, 
and a hard driver of a bargain. Baf doubt- 
less at first the popular feeling was one of 
fear, afterwards of contempt. Hindoos and 
Mussulmans considered the English a set of 
cow-eaters and fire drinkers, vile brutes, 
fiercer than the mastiffs which they brought 
with them, who would fight like Eblis, cheat 
their own fathers, and exchange with the 
same readiness a broadside of shot and thrusts 
of boarding-pikes, or a bale of goods and a 
bag of rupees. As time wore on, the estima- 
tion in which the English had been held, 
declined. After a few years there were but 
certain illiberal merchants, struggling that 
they might keep the market of Snrat to them- 
selves, and exclude by fair means or foul the 
Portuguese and HnU'h. The celebrity which 
their naval skill and courage had gained for 
them soon passed away ; the glory reficcted 
on them from a royal embassy was soon for- 
gotten. They were only known as shrewd 
and vulgar advontnrers who had opened waro- 
horises in India. Their existence was scarcely 
heeded by the Mogul despot, whose imperiu 
sway was one of the most extended, and his 
throne one of the most splendid on the face of 
the earth. Yet that sway was destined to 
fall into their grasp ; that throne to depend 
upon the forbearance and magnanimity of the 
successors of those peddling traders. These 
English were indeed regarded as men of an 
insignificant country, dissolute morals, and 
degraded religion ; yet they wure the pioneers 
of a people who now possess territory 
more than four times the sise of France, and 
seven times that of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Let the British empire in the East, then, be 
compared to Gothic architooturo, which began 
with its wooden buildings, thatched roofs, and 
rnah-strewn floors, but was gradually refiued 
into the groined roofs, elaborate mouldings, 
stately pillars, and delicate tracery of our 
magnificent cathedrals. Joseph Salbank and 
his contemporaries were of the ruder, not to 
say of the baser sort ; Imt now the empire is 
a noble structure, the style and order of which 
remain to be further developed by ingenuity 
and labour ; nor have they, we thank God, yet 
reached a period of debasement and decline." 
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CHAPTER LV. 

THE HOME AFFAIBS OF THE COMPANY HUBINO THE FIKST HAU OP THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 


The eighteenth century, destined to he ao full 
of great events in conneetion \rith the East 
India Company, found it struggling against 
prejudice and competition even in the place 
where it had its birth.* The rival company 
was not wiser, happier, nor more prospe- 
rous. Both these bodies became anxious as 
to their future position. 'I’he " committee of 
seven ” which had been proposed (as noticed 
in a former chapter) in the answer given by the 
company to the king, was now believed to be an 
important instrument for effecting some prac- 
tical measure. By a resolution of the Gene- 
ral Court, April 17tli, 1701, the committee of 
seven was empowered to receive any propo- 
sals which the rival (the English) society 
might make for a union. The remainder of 
the year was consumed in negotiations which 
frequently appeared likely to prove fruitless, 
but at the beginning of 1702, terms were mn- 
tnally agreed upon, as a general basis of ad- 
justment, to be however deferred for moro 
mature consideration. These terms were — 
“That the court of twenty-four managers or 
directors should be composed of twelve indi- 
viduals chosen by each company ; that of the 
annual exports, the amount of which should 
bo fixed by the court of managers, a half 
should be furnished by each company ; that 
the court of managers should have the entire 
direction of all matters relating to trade and 
settlements subsequently to this union ; but 
that the factors of each company should 
manage separately the stocks which each had 
sent out previously to the date of that trans- 
action ; that seven years should be allowed to 
wind up the separate concerns of each com- 
pany ; and that, after that period, one great 
joint-stock should be formed by the final 
union of the funds of both. This agreement 
was confirmed by the general courts of both 
companies on the 27th April, 1702. An 
indenture tripartite, including the Queen and 
the two East India Companies, was the in- 
strument adopted for giving legal efficacy to 
the transaction. For equalizing the shares of 
the two companies, the following scheme was 
devised. The London Company, it was 
agreed, should purchase at par as much of the 
capital of the English company, lent to go- 
vernment, as, added to tho £315,000 which 
they had already subscribed, should render 
equal the portion of each. The dead stock 

• Hittori/ and Kanagement of the Satt India Com- 
pany. LondoD, 1786. 


of the London Company was estimated at 
£330,000; that of the English company at 
£70,000; whereupon the latter ^id £130,000 
for equalizing the shares of this part of the 
common estate. On the 22nd July, 1702, 
the indenture passed under the great seal ; 
and the two parties took tho common name 
of ‘ The United Company of Merchants trading 
to the East Indies.’”* 

On this footing of co-operation rather than 
union, the two companies continued to intrigue 
I and trade, to he jealous and to jar, until to- 
' wards the close of 1707. At that juncture, 
the government resorted to one of its old 
oppressive measures towards the company. 
The statesmen and senators of that age, as 
well as the court, seemed to think that the 
chief advantage of fostering trade was the 
opportunity it ultimately provided for robbing 
the merchants. Tho government, in this 
instance, determined to exact a forced loan 
from both companies, indicating a spirit of 
i impartial injustice. Fearing that any reluc- 
tance to advanco the enormous sum of 
£1.200,000 demanded, would cause the court 
to admit private adventurers into rivalry with 
both companies, these corporations made hasto 
BO settle their differences with one nnother, 
and meet the emergency os best os they could. 
They agreed to refer matters to the lord 
high-treasurer of his majesty for final adjudi- 
cation. On this foundation the act, C Anne, 
cap. 17, was passed; enacting that a sum of 
£1,200,000, without interest, should he ad- 
vanced by the united companies to govern- 
ment, which being added to a former advance 
J of £2,000,000 at eight per cent, interest, coii- 
j stituted a loan of £3,200,000, yielding inte- 
rest at tho rate of five per cent, upon tho 
whole; that to raise this sum of £1,200,0(X), 
the company should be empowered to borrow 
to the extent of £1,500,000 on their common 
seal, or to call in monies to that extent from 
the proprietors; that this sum of £1,200,000 
should bo added to their capital stock ; that 
instead of terminating on three years' notice 
after the 29th of September, 1711, their pri- 
vileges should be continued till three years’ 
notice after the 25tb of March, 172C, and 
till repayment of their capital ; that the stock 
of tho separate adventures of the General 
Society, amounting to £7200, which had 
never been incorporated into the joint-stock 
of the English company, might be paid off, 
* Mill; Brace. 
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on three yeare' notice A%r the 29th of Sep 
tember, 17H, and mergw joint-rtock 
of the united company ; Aiw%«t the award 
of the Earl of Godolphin, settling the terms 
of the union, should be binding and conclusive 

I on both parties. The award of Godolphin 
^vas dated and published on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, 1708. It referred solely to the wind- 
ing up of the concerns of the two companies ; 
and the blending of their separate properties 
into one stock, on terms equitable to both. 
As the assets or effects of the London Com- 
pany in India fell short of the debts of that 
concern, they were required to pay by instal- 
ments to the united company the sum of 
£96,615 4s. 9d,: and as the effects of the 
English Company in India exceeded their 
debts, they were directed to receive from the 
united company the sum of £66,005 4s. 2d. ; 
a due debt by Sir Edward Littleton in Bengal, 
of 80,437 rupees and 8 anas, remaining to be 
discharged by the English Company on their 
own account. On these terms, the whole of 
the property and debts of both companies 
abroad became the property and debts of the 
united company. With regard to the debts 
of both companies in Britain, it was in general 
ordained that they should all be discharged 
before the Ist of March, 1709; and as those 
of the London Company amounted to the 
sum of £399,795 9s. la., they were empowered 
to call upon their proprietors, by three several 
instaiinents, for the means of liquidation.* 

By indenture, quinque partite, dated 22nd 
July, 1702, made between various parties, the 
old company conveyed to the new (united) 
company, all its fort<>, settlements and dead 
stock of whatever kind. “ By deed poll 
enrolled in Chancery, dated 22nd March, 
1709, the old company, in pursuance of Lord 
Godolphin’s award, and for the entire extin- 
guishment of their corporate capacity, having 
granted, surrendered, yielded, and given up 
to the Queen, her heirs and successors, their 
corporate capacity or bodily politic, of Go- 
vernor and Company of Merchants of London 
trading into the East Indies, and all their 
charters, capacities, powers, and rights, for 
acting as or continuing to be a body politic 
or corporate, by virtue of any acts of parlia- 
ment, letters patent, or charters whotever; 
the Queen by letters patent, dated the 7th 
May in the same year, accepted the surrender; 
and thus, the right of trading to the eastward 
of the Cape of Good Hope, together with 
the government of the forts and settle- 
ments possessed by the English in India, 
became vested in the ‘United Company of[ 

* Bince vol. iii. 685 — 030; Mill, vol. i, cap. v. 
108 , 104 . 


Merchants in England trading to the East 
Indies.’ ”* 

The year 1708 was an important era in the 
company’s history, the union of the two com- 
panies seemed to promise the extinction of the 
interlopers, and to terminate all grounds of 
quarrel with the court and parliament. The 
united company being heavy creditors of the 
state, had a claim upon the royal protection and 
favour, and for a very considerable time, in- 
dependent merchants, however, energetic and 
enterprising, were of opinion that opposition 
and rivalry were hopeless. For a number of 
years the history of the company at home, 
although not barren of interest, was devoid of 
all exciting topics. In the meantime, even 
home events were gradually and quietly con- 
solidating the company’s power, and laying 
broad the foundation of that superstructure 
of greatness, which it was destined to raise.f 
During the reign of Queen Anne, several 
acts of parliament were passed, which had an 
important bearing upon the interests of the 
company ; one was named — “ An Act for ena- 
bling and obliging the Bank of England, fur 
the time therein mentioned, to exchange all 
Exchequer Bills for ready Money upon demand, 
and to disable any Person to bo Governor, 
Depnty-governor, or Director of the Bank of 
England, and a Director of the East India 
Company, at the same time.” Another was 
entitled — “An Act for making good Defi- 
ciencies, and satisfying the public Debts ; and 
for erecting a Corporation, to carry on a Trade 
to the South Seas, and for the Encouragement 
of the Fishery ; and for Liberty to trade in 
unwrought Iron witli the Subjects of Spain ; 
and to repeal the Acts for registering Seamen.” 
'This act defined the limits of the charter 
granted to the South Sea Company, and pro- 
hibited that company from infringing the 
rights of the East India Company. 

'rhelUth Anne, cap. 28, is entitled, “An Act 
fur continuing the ’Trade and Corporation 
capacity of the United East India Company, 
although their Fund ikould he redeemed" 
According to cap. 17, 6 Anne, it was pro- 
vided that the government might redeem its 
debt to the company, and terminate the com- 
pany's privileges thereupon, under certain 
conditions stated. The 10th of Anno re- 
pealed that proviso, and substituted another 
to the purpose expressed above. 

In the reign of George I. there were two 
acts in which the company was interested. 
The first (7 George I., cap. 5) was- entitled, 
“ An Act to enable the South Sea Company 

* The Law relatiny to India and the Eaet India Com- 
^tefoty the Xaet India Ompang. London, 1763. 
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to engraft part of their OapittQ Stock and 
Fond into the Stock and Fund of the Bank 
of England, and another part thereof into the 
Stock and Fund of the East India Company, 
&o." Tlie greater part of this act refers to 
the South Sea Company, Section 82 relatea 
to the borrowing of money on bond by the 
East India Company ; part of section 33 
relates to the same subject. The remainder 
is as follows : — “ That it shall not be lawful 
for the said United Company of Merchants 
trading to the East Indies, or their successors, 
to discount any bills of exchange, or other 
bills or notes whatsoever, or to keep any bills 
or cash of or for any ]>eraon or persons, 
bodies politic or corporate, whatever, other 
than the proper monies and cash of tlie said 
united company.” The other (7 George I„ 
cap. 21) wae called, " An Act for the further 
preventing His Majesty’s Subjects from trad- 
ing to the East Indies under Foreign Com- 
missioners ; and for encouraging and further 
securing the Lawful Trade thereto ; and for 
further regulating the Pilots of Dover, Deal, 
and the Isle of Thanet." The following sec- 
tion remained in force till the abolition of the 
East India Company in 1858 : — “ Tlie said 
united company shall be allow cd to ship out 
stores, provisions, utensils of war, and neces- 
saries for maintaining their garrisons and 
setUements, free of all duties; so as such 
duties, if they had been to be paid, would 
not have exceeded, or do not exceed, in any 
one year, the sum of three hundred pounds.” 

Having noticed the influence of legislation 
upon the constitution of the company during 
a portion of the eighteenth century, it is im- 
portant to our narrative to refer to the pro- 
gress of the trade for some time after the 
union of the Loudon and English companies 
ill the General Association of English Mer- 
chants trading to the East Indies. As in the 
previous century, so during a considerable 
portion of this, the exports consisted in 
hulhon, quicksilver, lead, and small portions 
of other metals ; hardware in considerable 
variety, and a lari>o assortment of woollen 
cloths.* The oflicial value of these exports 
I for the year 17t)8 was only £(10,915. The 
following year it rose to £108,367, But from 
this it descended gradually, till, in the year 
1716, it amounted to no more than £86,997. 
It made a start, however, in the following 
year; and tlie medium exportation for the 
first twenty years, subsequent to 1708, was 
£02,281^ per annum. The average annual 
exportation of bullion daring the same years 
was £442,350. The articles of which the 
[import trade of the East India Company 

r j ^“Pbetsoa's Ratory Eurofetat Commerce vnih 
India. Umdon, 1812. 


chiefly consisted w^e oeliooes and the other 
woven manaiaotnrea of India; raw silk, 
diamonds, tea, peroelain, pepper, drugs, and 
saltpetre. The official valne of their imports 
in 1708 was £493,257 ; and their annual 
average importation for this and the nineteen 
following years was £758,042. At that 
period the official value assigned to goods at 
the Custom House differed not greatly from 
the real valne; and the statements which 
have been made by the East India Company 
of the actual value of their exports and im- 
ports fur some of those years, though not 
according with the Custom House accounts 
from year to year, probably from their being 
made up to different periods in the year, yet 
on a sum of several years pretty nearly coin- 
cide.* In 1730 the value of the imports was 
£1,059,759; the exports of the same year 
were only of the valne of £135,484. In fact, 
the exports did not increase from 1708 to 
1730; the differences were of course paid in 
bullion. With regard to the rate of profit 
during this period, or the real advantage of 
the Indian trade, the company, for part of 
the year 1708, divided at the rate of five per 
cent, per annum to the proprietors upon 
£3,163,200 of capital; for the next year 
eight per cent. ; for tlio two following years 
nine per cent.; and thence, to the year 1716 
ten per cent, per annum. In the year 1717 
they paid dividends on a capital of £3,19 1,080, 
at the same rate of ten per cent, per annum, 
and BO on till the year 1723. That year the 
dividend was reduced to eight jier cent, per 
annum, at which rate it continued till the 
year 1702.f 

Although the independent merchants of 
England were, as Engliehmen, debarred from 
all trade with the Eaet, they frwpiontly em- 
barked their capital in foreign cumjianies, the 
history of which will be given in luture 
cha))terB4 This especially took place at the 
formation of the Gstend Company. The 
Engiibh East India Company urged the 
government of Great Britain to jxtrsue Eng- 
lish subjectb thither, and make tlioir engaging 
in any trade with India under any flag what- 
ever severely penal. 

In the year 17.30 matters of great moment 
to the company transpired. The independent 
merchants believed that a favourable juncture 
had arisen for again opposing the company’s 
exclusive claims. The circumstance of a new 
sovereign having ascended the throne inspired 
--or at all events susfiiiaed — the hopes enter- 
tained of breaking up the monopoly in the 

* Mill; Whitworth, 
f MUl. 

t The Cate of the Eait RuiUa Compmiy m 170?. 
London, 1712. 
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[Butera ti«4e, and patitiom pratanted 
[to parliuiant in that year.* The debt which 
the government had inourred w the company 
was enormons, and the intanat paid on it — 
five per cent. — was felt by the nation to be 
heavy. That debt, however, must be liqui- 
dated before the company eo^d be abolished. 
There were yet three years before the charter 
would expire, under the clause of a three 
years’ notice. The petitioners offered to 
raise the money due to the company by 
government, to pay it in five instalments 
within the three years, each instalment to 
bear four per cent, interest, until the whole 
was paid, when the entire subscription should 
only bear two per ceut.f The proposers of 
the new scheme declared against all mono- 
poly, alleging that the trade should be thrown 
open to private enterprise, the subscribers to 
thb new fund having the control of all forts 
and factories, and receiving a duty of one per 
cent, on British imports in India, and of five 
per cent, on Indian imports in England.- 
There was so much plausibility in this pro- 
posal, that many were taken with it, and a 
strong impression was made on the govern- 
ment and parliament. This company having 
no trade, could only make dividends to its 
subscribers from the interest paid by govern- 
ment and the duties to be levied in India and 
in England. The expense of the forts and 
factories, it was believed, would bo defrayed 
by the territorial revenue connected with 
them. On the whole a_ dividend of six per 
cent, per annnm was estimated as certain to 
bo made to the subscribers. :|: The rate of 
interest on money was low in Europe during 
17;S() — very low in England, and still lower 
in Holland. This circumstance made the 
inerciiants and capitalists of England very 
ready to subscribe. Many, however, conjec- 
tured that a far higher dividend than six per 
cent, per annnm would be realized when the 
trade should be completely thrown open, as 
its increase to a vast extent was thonght pro- 
bable, from the large resources of the East, 
and the rapid development of British wealth 
au<l power. It was alleged that the duties 
would amount to a vast sum iu a few years, 
and increase iu a ratio promising wealth to 
the subscribers. The petitioners were con- 
nected with the cities of London and Bristol 
and the town of Liverpool, which in half a 
century had risen in population and import- 
ance with unexampled rapidity. Even Man- 
chester did not afford so extraordinary an 
example of advancing commerce, for it had 

* Hansard. 

t A.ndeiMn*s Hittorf cf Commerc*. 

t Andersen’s Commereial Bitforg of tht Sriiitk 
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for agea been a eonaiderabic tom, nniabering 
fifty thonsand inhabitants in the ^ginning of 
the reign of Elizabeth, but Liverpool at the 
close of the seventeenth century was a very 
insignificant place. The petitioners from 
each of these cities solicited to Be heard by 
oounsel at the bar of botli houses. As the 
press had now assumed some importance in 
England, its advocacy of “the merchants’ 
petitions’’ added to the effect which these 
doenments produced both iu parliament and 
on the country, and a very great excitement 
sprung up. The East India Company, and 
the relations of East Indian commerce to the 
national welfare, were discussed everywhere 
— on ’Change, in the senate, in the cabinet, 
in London coffee -houses, and in the homos of 
the people in the provinces. The aigumentj 
which appeared to weigh most with persons) 
generally was, that one-third of the stook oh 
the East India Company belonged to foreigners,! 
and it was not just that British sabjects Aoalw 
have been laid under restriction for the henel 
fit of such. It was also contended with mocli 
plausibility that the company, by dilatory 
management, extravagance, and encumbering) 
itself with politics, wasted most of its profits, 
which, although very great in virtue of its 
monopoly, only permitted a dividend of eight 
per cent, per annum, iu consequence of such , 
drawbacks. The company put forth vast; 
power in its own defence ; and in the press 
and the parliament it funnd ready and able 
advocates. Thu turning point of the contro- 
versy was, as usual, a question of pecuniary 
advantage to the government. The company 
offered to reduce the interest ujion the debt 
to four per cent., and to nuko a donation of 
£2(X>,000 to the public ex>'beqner, if their 
monopoly was renewed. The parliament, 
iufinenced by the cabinet, could not resist so 
tempting a bait. The opponents of the com- 
pany found no favour from the moment that 
accommodation was offered. The old privi- 
leges were further continued to Lady Day, 
177(!, witlj the usual proviso of three yeai-s’ 
notice, and with the additional i>rovision that, 
should their exclusive privileges then deter- 
mine, they should, nevertheless, be permitted 
to trade as a body corporate.* Matters, 
however, did not continne so long on that 
footing, as, in 1744, when the nation was 
engaged in a fierce war, the company opened 
negotiations with government, offering a mil- 
lion loan at three per cent., on condition of 
their monopoly being extended to 1780, and 
further by a th r e e y t ars’ notice beyond that 
time. Their opponents were fnlten by sur- 
prise, the movement was so skilfnlly accom- 

* Company’s statutes — 3 Oeorge II., cap. 14; 17 
Georgs II., cap. 17 > and 28 George II., cap. 82. 
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plished, and so secretly and suddenly under' 
teken. 

From 1730 to 1744 the trade of the com- 
pany was very steady. Their imports, ac- 
cording to the official value, approached a 
million stft-ling annually. /Their exports 
increased to nearly half a million in value ; 
hut a large portion of these consisted in stores 
for the forts and factories. The imports were, 
in the main, paid for in bullion. Mr. Mill 
constantly presents this fact to his readers as 
a proof that the trade of the company was of 
little value. He did not fail to perceive that 
If there was a profit upon the imports, the 
trade was of value to the company ; but he 
supposed it must be of little or no value to 
the nation, because bullion was exported for 
commodities received — a fallacy which had 
been exploded before the period when his 
history was written. 

The year 1 732 is notable as that in which 
the company began to make up annual ac- 
counts. In this year also the dividends were 
reduced from eight to seven per cent. ; but in 
1744 they were again raised to eight. The 
Dutch, during this century, were obliged 
gradually to lower their dividends fiom 
twenty -five per cent to twelve, although for a 
time they rose again to fifteen. The English 
company was much embarrassed by the con- 
flicts with France; and the operations in India 
of Dupleix and Labourdonnais tended to lower 
the company’s credit, and to depress its hopes.* 
The general impression among the directors, 
at the close of the first half of the eighteenth 
century, was desponding, and well it might 
be, in view of war in Europe and in India, 
the progress of the French there, and the dis- 
asters and humiliation of the British. Never- 
theless, the trade maintained with India and 
the East was vast. Mill, relying upon Orme 
and the reports of the committee of secrecy, 
thus exhibits it in figures ; — 


Gold snd 

Stores exported. 

Bultlnn d ), 

ToUI. 

1744 

£231,318 

£458,544 

£689,862 

1745 

91,364 

476,863 

608,217 

1746 

265,818 

600,020 

325,838 

1747 

107,979 

779,266 

887,235 

1748 

127,224 

700,890 

* 834,114 

The bills of exchang 

e for which the corn- 

pany paid daring those 

years were : — 

1744 

£103,349 

1747 

£441,651 

1745 

98,213 

1743 

178,419 

1746 

417,647 




The amount of sales for the same years 
(including thirty per cent, of duties, which 
remain to be deducted) was : 

1744 £1,997,500 1747 £1,789,169 

1745 2,480,906 1748 1,768,041 

1746 1,602,388 

* Hutory of Ihe Britith Bmpirc in India, 


The official value at the cuatom-hofuse of 
the imports and exports of the company, 
during that period, was as follows : — 



Import!. 

Export!. 

1744 

£743,608 

£476,274 

1745 

978.708 

298,113 

1746 

646,697 

898,640 

1747 

128,788 

846,526 

1748 

1,098,712 

800,857 


The dividend was eight per cent, per 
annum, during the whole of the time. 
During the same period, the trade of the 
nation, notwithstanding the war, had con- 
siderably increased. The imports had risen 
from £fi,362,971 official value, to £8,136,408; 
and the exports from £11,429,628 to 
£12,361,433; and, in the two following 
years, to £14,099,366 and £16,132,004. 

The first half of the eighteenth century 
was comparatively one of quietness for the 
East India Company at home; though tho 
possessors of its stock were frequently much 
alarmed by the threatened or actual reduc- 
tion of dividends, the large loans which it 
was necessary to give tho government, tho 
contests prior to the union of the London 
and English companies, and tho final arrange- 
ments which left it in the condition in which 
it existed at the close of the half century ; 
yet, as compared with its anxieties and 
troubles in previous periods of equal extent, 
it was not unprosperous. A time, however, 
was now arriving pregnant with the mightiest 
issues. War between the English and French 
in India w'as already raging, and out of this 
turmoil it was destined, after much misfortune 
and shame, that the company should arise 
great and triumphant. 

The events about to take place in India, 
and those which had already transpired 
there, were singularly influenced by men of 
remarkable character ; and by incidents con- 
nected with them, which, independent of the 
control of the company, nero ripening to 
effect its fortunes and its glory. Three men 
were born in Europe daring this period, by 
whom the future of India was to be in- 
fluenced more than by any other men who 
were destined to take part in its affairs 
during tho continued existence of tho East 
India Company. These three men were 
Dupleix, Clive, and Hastings. Dupleix was 
bom at the beginning of the century, and had 
arrived in India and laid the foundation of 
a policy, while yet Clive was a schoolboy, 
and Hastings was 'a child. Their ages were 
different, and their successive irruption, as it 
may be called, upon tho soil of India mar- 
vellously combined to alter its whole relations 
politically, and its ultimate destinies in every 
way. Dupleix, a Frenchman, sought the 
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glory of hit country, and deviaad a acheme 
by which he believ^ India would be Bab> 
jected to France. His genina ttas lofty, and 
hie adaptation to the task complete. Dif- 
ferent in his intellectual constitution from 
Clive, he was fitted to originate what the 
latter could not. It may be doubted 
whether the peculiar genius of Clive would 
have had scope in India, had not Dupleix 
created a state of things peculiarly his own. 
Finding that condition of affairs in existence, 
Clive was, of all others, the man to enter 
upon the field already thus occupied, and to 
find in all around him the essential elements 
for promoting his own glory and the glory of 
his country. It was necessary for England 
not only to have her own Clive, but that 
such a man as the French Dupleix should 
precede him, and clear the path upon which 
he was to tread. Hastings was not adapted 
by nature to be the predecessor of Clive in 
the work which was providentially opened 
for the performance of the latter. As the 
contemporary, but more especially as the 
successor of Clive, Hastings could find his 
sphere, and in that sphere he was potential. 
There arc few pages in history which more 
strikingly exemplify the- prescient wisdom of 
rrovidenco, than that which discloses the 
consecutive relationship of these three men in 
their destined work. This is nut the place 
in which to give the history aud character of 
Clive aud Hastings ; but the following notice 
of the position of them and of Dupleix, 
individually and relatively, by Miss Mar- 
tin can, presents a picture as striking and 
iiustructive as it is well drawn. Select- 
ing the year 1732 as an epoch, both in 
India and England, the gifted lady referred 
to briefly points out the state of things in 
Bengal, and shows how the arrival of Dupleix 
changed matters iu French interesta, small 
as were the positions and opportunities which 
ho found there ; — “ The hour and the man had 
arrived for the French ; and the liour and 
the man were approaching fur the English. 
While the great Dupleix was beginning his 
reforms there in the prime vigour of his years, 
a child in England was giving almost as 
much annoyance to his relations ns he was 
hereafter to cause to Dupleix. The Spauinrda 
say that ‘the thoru comes into the world 
point foremost.* Jt was so in this case. The 
uncle of little Robert Clive, then in his 
seventh year, wrote a sad character of him. 
'Fighting, to which he is out of measure 
addicted,’ said his uncle, ‘ gives his temper 
such a fierceness and imperiousness that he 
flies out on every trifling occasion.' At the 
same date, there was born in a poor parsonage 
in Worcestershire a forlorn infant, the son of 
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a father married at sixteen, and soon after 
dead, and of a mother who died few dan 
after the orphan's birth, leaving him to the 
oare of a grandfather, sunk in trouble and 
poverty. No one living could then have 
divined what connection conld exist among 
the destinies of these three. Nor would it 
have been easier to guess seven years later. 
At that later date, Dupleix had purchased no 
less than seventy vessels, to carry his commo- 
dities to all parts of the knowm world, ex- 
tinguishing iu Bengal the English reputation 
for commercial ability, and bringing splendid 
returns to his own coffers. Robert Clive was 
then full of mischief — sitting on a. spout at 
the top of the lofty steeple of Market Drayton 
chnrch, and levying a blackmail of apples aud 
halfpence, with his rabble rout of naughty 
boys at his heels, on the tradesmen who 
feared for their windows. As for little 
Warren, the orphan, then seven years old, he 
was lying beside the brook which flows 
through the lands of his ancestry, and, as he 
himself told afterwards, making up his mind 
to the personal ambition of bis life — to be, 
like his forefathers of several generations, 
Hastings of Daylesford. On these three — the 
ambidouB and unscrnpulous French manager, 
already at his work, the turbulent English 
schoolboy, and the romantic child, dreaming 
under the great ancestral oaks, while living 
and learning among ploughboys — the desti- 
nies of British India were to bang. Through 
them we were to bold India as a territory, 
and by a military tenure; and to have a 
policy there, perhaps as important to the 
human race in the long run es that of the 
mother country — however much may be com- 
prehended in that abstraction."* 

While the men and the home affairs of the 
company were maturing, by which the second 
half of the eighteenth century was to be in- 
fluenced, and England to win an empire, 
many things were occurring in India which 
drifted in the same direction. Of these the 
company were not ignorant, and it is obvious 
that the directors were more obsei^'ant of the 
political tendency of affairs in the Mogul 
empire, and the true policy to be observed in 
consequence, than historians generally give 
them credit for.f 

Early in the eighteenth centiuy the direc- 
tors sent out specific orders to Bengal for 
their servants to attend to the revenues, and 
avoid all complications with the natives, and 
all attempts to extend the company’s terri- 

* Briluh Bide in India; a Ilatorieal Skefek. By 
Hirriet Mirttacau. 

t Site and Srogreu oj ike Britiik Power in India, 
By Peter Aaber, London, 1887. 
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tory.'* The following paeasge frep their 
instructions shows the prudence which pre* 
'veiled among the directors : — “ Notwithstand* 
ing the doubts we had, whether it would be 
our interest to have the thirty-eight towns if 
mnted, or whether they might not engage 
-Ss in quarrels with the Moors.f if hereafter 
they should be resolved to take them away 
when they found them to flourish, of which, 
we find, by paragraph 85, you say, it would be 
of great use to us to hare them. Having 
well weighed the profit on one side, and the 
trouble that may at one time or other be caleu. 
lated upon on the other, we think it best for 
ns to have only so many of them (when you 
nan purchase them) os lie contiguous to our 
three towns above and below them, and those 
on the other side of the river within the same 
extent of ground as the towns, when pur- 
chased, reach on your aide We suppose, 

too, that when Jafier Khan, or any other 
governor, finds you desire only part of what 
you might insist on, he or they may be the 
easier to give their consent, and not pick 
future quarrels ; for at our buiiueti it trade, 
it it uot political {politic) for ut to be encum- 
bered with much territory.” In another com- 
munication a few years later similar opinions 
were expressed: — ''Kememher, we are uot 
fond of much terricury, especially if it lies at 
a distance from you, or is uot pretty near 
the water side, nor, indeed, of any, unless 
you have a moral assurance it will contii- 
bute, directly or in consequence, to our real 
benefit.” t 

The making of roads in a country where 
military operations may be necessary to pre- 
serve it, is recognised as a feature of 'military 
management which should always characterize 
the policy of occupying forces. The directors 
appear during the first quarter of the eigh- 
teenth century to have directed the attention 
of their servants to this important matter in 
the neighbourhood of their chiet settlementa, 
“as well to see through your bounds into the 
country of the zemindars, 'who attacked yon 
some time before, as to facilitate the march of 
your soldiers when necessary to support your 
utmost outguards."§ fSanitary as well as 
military advantage from the foregoing expe- 
dient was anticipated by the directors, for 
they add, "thereby' the wind hath a free 
passage into the town, and likewise contributes 
to its healthiness.” || 

The acquisition of the native languages on 
the part of theii' agohts also engaged the 

* Letter to Bengal, Std of febioory, 1710. 

t The name then jj^ven oommonly in England to all 
[blatk racea. 

i General letter to Bengal, 16th of Eebrnary, 1721. 
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attention of the diraoton. During the dls- 
onasions which pervaded the London daily 
press in 1867-8 about the government of 
India it woe frequently asserted that the 
company had discreditably neglected the en- 
eonragement of their agents in this particular. 
There is abundant documentary proof at the 
India -house to the contrary. Minnie instrue- 
tiona are given in several of the letters of the 
directors concerning "the writers" — such as 
"encourage them all to learn the country 
languages, which are sooner attained by yonth 
than by men grown." * 

In 1725 the letters of the directore were 
chiefly designed to check extravagance, and 
insure more implicit obedience on the part of 
their servants. 

Frequently the communications of the com- 
mittee in London show a statesmanlike re- 
cognition of the events W'hich were passing 
around their settlements and factories aa the 
Mogul empire fell to pieces, like a building 
sapped at its foundations. Thus, at tlio close 
of the first quarter of the century, they write 
to their chief agent at Oslcntta : — “ The battle 
you mentioned to be fought by the vizier, 
wherein he was successful against the king’s 
army, and killed the general, Mombarrns 
Oaw-n, his sons, and several Omrahs, does, 
in our opinion, show that affairs in the Mogul's 
dominions are in the utmost confusion, and 
tend towards some extraordinary crisis. Our 
advices from Fort 8l. (leorge say that the 
said vizier, Chioklis Oavru, was in the Metch- 
lepatam country, and from theuce intended 
to march to Bengal to enlarge his power. 
Time only must discover the event of these 
troubles ; in the interim keep a watchful eye 
to preserve yourselves from danger, and keeji 
up your friendship with the Hoogly govern- 
ment, whicli may be the more necessary in 
this critical juncture.” f 

The communications of the directors with 
their Bengal agents during 1731-2 explain 
the state of feeling in England towards the 
company, tliiow some light upon the origin 
of the public dissatisfaction, and reveal the 
fact, in contradiction of most modem writers 
who roiato the home affairs of the company 
at that period, that the secret transactions^ of 
the directors were cuudiioted witli decision 
and energy ; — “ The badness of the goods 
sent us for two years past having not only 
raised a general clamunr among Uie buyers, 
but also great uneasjness in the proprietors of 
the comi>any’s stock, and we being convinced 
that there has been a culpable neglect la the 
management of our affaire by the unequal 

* General letter to Bengal, 10th of Eebrusiy, 1721, 
and 16th of Pehroary, 1722. 

t Letter to Bengal, the Ut of Deeember, 1726. 
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sortmeat of the goods, defiskncies in their 
lengths and breadths, and exoessiTe high 
rices, together with the vast quantities of 
ne nnvendable articles sent us, contrary to 
our orders, and having kept back great quan- 
tities of goods we wanted and ordered, and 
have been employed for their private trade ; 
by the first wo are great sufferers, and by the 
last we are deprived of great profits that we 
might naturally have expected, those goods 
being greatly in demand ; fur these reasons, 
and to strike terror to those that succeed, we 
have thought fit to dismiss from our service 
six members. This extraordinary step we 
have been obliged to take, in order to remedy 
these and any such like evils, and to clear our 
reputations from the censure the world would 
otherwise throw upon us, that we connived 
at the had actions of our servants, hereby 
convincing mankind that we are not biassed 
with favour or affection to any particular 
person whatsoever." * 

The sagacity of the directors as to the 
effects upon themselves, as well as their 
servants, of any extraragance in the latter, is 
shown in their correspondence a little later, 
in reply to some favourable communications 
as to the improved habits of “the writers” 
which had been received from Calcutta : — 
We arc highly pleased that the extravagant 
way of living which had obtained such deep 
rooting among you is entirely laid aside. 
Whenever sncli a practice prevails in any of 
our scrvaiits, u c shall always suspect that we 
are the paymasters in some shape of other, 
and it seldom faiU ot bringing them to penury 
and want ; wo must, therefore, both for your 
sukes and our own, earnestly recommend 
fiugality as a cardinal virtue, and by a due 
regard to the said advice, we do not doubt 
but the diet and other allowances from us will 
be ninidy bufiicient to defray all necessary 
expenses, as Bengal is not only the cheapest 
part of India to live in, but perhaps the most 
plentiful country in the whole world." f 
The year following directions w'ere sent 
out to regulate the conduct of the agents 
towards tho company's tenants, which are 
full of justice, wisdom, and foresight. | 

At the close of the year 1736 tho company 
were fully cognisant of the progress of the 
French in India, and warned thein agents of 
the coming peril — a peril so soon realized, so 
painfully experienced, so gloriously sur- 
mounted, and so efficiently turned to the 
interests of the company, and tho welfare, 
honour, and glory of their nation; — "Now 
the French are settled at Patna, our chief 

* Letter to Bengel, the 8rd of December, 1731. 
t Letter to Bengal, the Slct of January, 1734. 
t I«tter to Bengal, January, 1735. 
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and oouiu^ mut doubla thaw diliganaa, axd 
keep all the Assamys they can troa to aur 
intereat, and advance auoh of them aa comply 
with their contracts sufficient snins of money 
to carry on their business, being eautioiu to 
m»1f« as few bad debts as jpossible. We 
should esteem it an agreeable piece of service 
if a year's stock of petre beforehand always 
lay at Calcutta, and as such reeommend it to 
you, to use your utmoat endeavours to aceom* 
plish it, provided it can bo done withont 
advancing the price, which, when obtained, 
will answer very valnable purposes." * 

The conncil referred to in this paragraph 
of the letter of the directory was “ a conncil 
of nine,” appointed a few years preidously, 
and which had its origin in the dissatisfaotion 
felt by the direotors with the assortment of 
piece goods sent them from Bengal, and the 
losses or low profits derived in eonseqnenee 
in the English market. 

The growing energy of the Mahrattas 
drew the attention of the company to the 
necessity of superior defences far their stations, 
and for tho first time, in their letter to Bengal, 
dated the 2lBt of March, 1743, the hiring of 
Lascars is referred to as desirable fur the 
defence of Calcutta, a class often brought 
into requisition afterwards, and who proved 
generally useful in the service of the coasting 
trade, from the first seqaisitions of tlie com- 
pany in Bengal until its political extinction 
in IbSd. 

The administration of justice in India en- 
gaged the company’s attention at liome.f 

The above proofs of tho sedulous core of 
the directors are taken fiom their c< rrespond- 
encu to their chief at Calcutta. Their letters 
to the other presidencies dis’lnse the same 
industry and anxiety for the interests of the 
proprietary, and the welfare of such of the 
people of India as were committed to the 
company’s eliarge. The correspondence with 
Fort St. George discloses such a mnitiplicity 
of subjects calling for the attention of the 
directors, and rev eals so much acquaintanco 
with Indian afi’airs, as to corroborate the alle- 
gation of industry and ability ascribed to 
them, and confute tho assertion of Mr. Mill, 
that the company at this period knew little 
about India, and left the guidance of afiairs 
there to their agents, being to a great extent 
merely passive spectators. 

In the letters to Madras, municipal institu- 
tions, local duties, the introduction of native 
weavers to that place, relief to the distressed 
during a period of famine, the incursions of 
the Mahrattas, as well as all the varied topies 

* Letter to Bengel, the ISth of December, 1788. 

t Letter to Bengal, the 0th of March, 1747< 
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A of trode are discussed in the most minute and 
I ample manner. 

Zn the correspondence with this presidency 
the same vigilance was shown as in the 
Bengal letters, concerning the progress of 
the French, so soon to be the great topic 
of interest in India and Europe. Thus the 
directors write : — “ The most particular intel- 
ligence procurable concerning those powerful 
competitors, the French, and their commerce, 
must be annually communicated to us, in- 
serting the number of ships, tonnage, imports, 
and exports, with the situation of their affairs, 
and our other rivals in trade upon the coast 
of Ccromandel.” * 

The communications made to the Bombay 
presidency involved as many subjects, and as 
intricate ; and it is impossible to pursue the 
maze trodden by the thoughts of the directors 
without admiring their dexterity aud capacity 
for transacting business on a large scale, and 
involving vast social and political interests. 
Who can refuse the meed of approbation to 
such sentiments as these, designed to guide 
the Bombay president in his relations to the 
native powers ; — “ fio far, indeed, we will 
grant that it is prudent to suspect them, and 
to be upon your gunid, but there is a great 
deal of difference in point of charges betwixt 
a defensive and offensive state of war, which 
latter must always be the case while Ave live 
in open war ; besides, tlie continuing in such 
a state compels our enemies to increase their 
forces, and makes them by degrees to become 


formidable. And what is the end of all? 
Why, w'e have a great deal to lose, and they 
have nothing of any value that you can take 
from thorn.” • 

The president at Bombay was ]mt upon 
his guard against the French, but not in terms 
BO fre(][uent or urgent as those of Madras and 
Calcutta. 

It is impossible to peruse such documents 
w’ithont the conviction that much that has 
been culled by modern writers, to whom tbo 
archives of the India-house have been acces- 
sible, has been selected for a partial purpose, 
and unfairly represents the general tenor and 
full scope of the motives, policy, and proce- 
dure of the company at home. 

The interests of the company in the Eastern 
Aichipelago were not of that importance, 
during the first half of the eighteenth century 
which they ultimately became, and which, in 
the earlier expeditions of the company’s cap- 
tains, they bid fair to become. But the 
directors were hardly the less exempt from 
trouble and anxiety on their account. If the 
rising star of the French threw a blighting 
ray upon their prospects in continental India, 
the withering avarice and tenacious power of 
the Dutch were calcnlated to check enterprise 
beyond the Straits, and to render it, when 
undertaken, a souice of the deepest concern 
to the directors. 

To the company’s interests as involving 
competition with various European societies 
attention must now be tuined. 


CHAPTER LVI. 

THE OSTEND COMPANY, 


When tbo political and religious despotibm 
of Spain had forced the best of her maritime 
provinces in Europe to appeal to the sword — 
tbo fiual arbiter between the o]ipressor and 
the oppressed — and they had nobly, after a ] 
fierce and dubious struggle, achieved tlieir 
independence, tltc seven united provinces of 
the Netherlands were received into the tank 
of nations, and by the rapid development of 
those powers AA’liich they had displayed in the 
straggle, applied to the cultivation of their 
resources, they acquired Avealtli, power, and 
dominion, chiefly at sea. 

His catholic majesty, AA'bo had been the 
legal sovereign of the Austrian or Spanish 
dominiouB, aud of the United or Dutch 

. * to Fort St. George, the 80th of December, 


Netherlands, ceded to Albeit and Isabella 
the ten provinces that continued faithful to 
him AA'hcn the seven otheis bad thrown off 
the yoke. This happened in 15!)8; and in 
the deed of conveyance it aa as declared, that 
none of their subjects should be at libcity 
to send any ships, or to traffic in either 
the East or West Indies, upon any pre- 
tence AAhatever. In vain they remonstrated. 
Philip, considering that the removal of the 
prohibition would be prejudicial to Spain, 
rejected peremptorily all these appeals. Tbo 
trade of the united pfbvinces was consequently 
ruined; their cities, formerly hives of industry, 
were stripped of their populations ; and 
even Antwerp, renowned through the com- 
mercial AA’orld as its capital, the emporium of 
* Iictter to Bombay, 1741. 
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Europe, was reduced almost to a solitude, its 
harbour without shipping, and its marts de 
serted. 

By the demise of the Archduchess Isabell 
her dominions reverted to Spain ; and th 
king, to ingratiate the Oardinal Infanta with 
his new subjects, granted the Netherlanders 
liberty to trade to those parts of India open 
to the Portugnese then subject to the crown 
of Spain. But of this favour they did noi 
reap the advantage ; for in the very year i 
was granted (1640) Portugal asserted hei 
independence, and obtained entire sway over 
such Indian possessions as the Dutch had not 
yet wrested from them.* Unfortunately, as 
it subsequently transpired, no evidence re- 
mained of this concession except a letter from 
the Infanta, which merely asserts that his 
majesty had such an intention. 

The year 1698 arrived before any further 
effort was made to open the trade with the 
East. Charles II. of Spain granted his sub- 
jects a charter to trade to such parts of India 
and the eoasts of Guinea as were not occu- 
pied by other European states. His death 
deprived them of the opportunity of availing 
themselves of the privilege, for on his demise, 
in 1700, the succession to tlio throne was 
contested, as already observed, and the war 
which ensued convulsed Europe for the space 
of thirteen years. When peace was con- 
cluded, tlie Netherlands fell under the domi- 
nion of Austria, and remained subject to the 
same restrictions which affected them under 
the Spanish sceptre, and they were thus ex- 
cluded from the trade of the East, as they had 
been for several years. Thus they continued 
until Prince Eugene of Savoy was placed over 
them ns governor-general, when another 
attempt was made to open a correspondence 
for them with the East, The emperor was 
tnvonrable to this movement ; and the fact is, 
that the narrow-minded policy of Philip bad 
reduced to poverty these ouce industrious and 
prosperous provinces. They were at this time 
actually a burthen on the empire. There 
was an obstacle, however, in the way, and 
that was the jealousy with w'hich the ISuro- 
pean monopolists of the Asiatic trade looked 
upon any new comer. Preparations wore 
privately made, and two ships were dis- 
patched, equipped by private individuals, and 
furnished with royal passports. After a long 
delay, they started on their voyage in 1717. 
Having been successful, several other mer- 
chants resolved to make a venture. The 
trade continued to be prosecuted for some 
time in the same unostentatious manner. 
Some foreign merchants, w’ho were aware 

* Macpherson'i Butorjt of European Conmerae toUh 
farfw, p. 894. 


of this auspicious commencement, made pro- 
posals to the court of Vienna for the forma- 
tion of an East India Oompany, with the 
onperor's charter for a certain number of 
years. Their proposals were received, and 
every disposition to favour the scheme mani- 
fested. 

In the meantime — in October, 1719 — ad- 
vices reached Vienna that one of the pass- 
ported vessels had been seized by a Dutch- 
man in the service of the West India Com- 
pany on the coast of Guinea, and confiscated, 
with her whole cargo, in the most summary 
and questionable manner.* The emperor 
made an immediate demand for satisfaction 
and compensation for the sufferers. So little 
regard was paid to the imperial demand that 
another ship, belonging to Ostend, was soon 
after captured by the Dutch East India Com- 
pany. The merchants of Ostend, with a 
spirit worthy of a happy result, declining 
further negotiations, with all possible expedi- 
tion fitted out some vessels of war, with which 
they meant to make reprisals. They put to 
sea with the emperor's commission ; Captain 
Winter, the master of the ship that had 
been captured on the coast of Guinea, com- 
manded one of them. Conceiving that he was 
justified by his commission, he proceeded to 
the Downs, and there meeting with his own 
ship, he seized her, with a cargo of ivory and 
gold-dust, the property of the West India 
Company. That company complained to the 
etates-general, whose ministers at Brussels 
and Vienna energetically remonstrated, and 
were warmly supported by the influence of 
Great Britain ; but after the recent refasal of 
the Dutch to satisfy the imperial gavernment, 
it could scarcely be expected that Austria 
would hearken to these demands, unless under 
the influence of fear. Austria on this occa- 
sion maintained her dignity ; the ministers at 
Vienna remained firm, and insisted that the 
subjects of the emperor having first suffered, 
t was but reasonable they should be the first 
redressed. This reply was no small evidence 
of independence, considering the great naval 
trength of the remonstrant powers, who it w'as 
ividcnt had agreed to make common cause. 
The firmness of the Austrian ministers gave 
confidence to the empire ; and such a popular 
iervour was created in favour of the projected 
ompany that, in the year 1720, five large 
ihips were fitted out, and in the year follow- 
ng six more — three for China, one for Mocha, 
>ne for Surat aud the coast of Malabar, and 
he sixth for Bengal. 

This independent spirit roused the ire of 
he Dutch to such a degree, that they seized 
>n a vessel richly laden by the merchants of 
* La Ferite du J^it, jre, BrazsUss, quarto, 1728. 
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Brages, Bud sold her c«rgo, notwithstanding 
the Interference of hie imperial majcaty. The 
English were not inactive ; they also captured 
an Ostend homeward-bound vessel on the 
shores of Malabar, very richly laden. These 
iliisfortanes ao disheartened the new company 
that orders were issued to lay up a new vessel 
just completed. However, this despondency 
was of brief duration. In tho months of May 
and June, 1721, two of their ships arrived 
from the Indies, and in the following De- 
cember two more. Their cargoes wore sold 
at a price which amply indemnified them for 
thoir recent losses, and left them a balance 
which enabled them to pursue their commerce 
with greater vigour than ever. All that 
appeared to them necessary to their permanent 
success was a legal establishment ; but though 
the emperor had authorized the associated 
merchants in 1719 to take in subscriptions 
for a joint-stock company, and even speoified 
some of the privileges be was disposed to 
grant to them as a corporation, yet being 
unwilling to come to an open rupture with 
tho Dutch, he would much preferred to have 
them continue to trade under the authority of 
his passports, which they might receive as 
individuals. The merchants, elevated by 
prosperity, both present and prospective, and 
regardless, even if of observant, of the incon- 
venience* it would be, particularly at that 

i 'uncture, to quarrel with the maritime powers 
laving money at their disposal, resolved to 
use their utmost efforts to command the best 
posaible position; and with this object they 
commissioned some of their directors to pro- 
ceed to Vienna, where they had friends of 
great courf influence. These directors w'ere 
liberally supplied with instructions, and, what 
is often more effective, good bille for a large 
amount of money. Their missiou was suc- 
cessful; and they succeeded in obtaining a 
charter, the privileges conceded by which 
were co-extensivo with their demands, and 
08 liberal as that uf any company in Earopo.f 
It comprised several articles, the principd of 
which were — that the capital was to consist 
of ten million florins, in shares of one thou- 
sand each; the prizes which their vessels 
might make in time of war were to be entirely 
their own, and to bo sold for their profit ; all 
the ammunition, provisions, artillery, and 
naval stores, requisite for the forts and fac- 
tories of the company were exempted from 
duties and impositions in their passage through 
the territories of the emperor, or any of the lord- 
ships or ecclesiastical communities in the Low 
Countries; and, lastly, all the goods transported 

78?*'"°**'** .Hufonjits et Polilipte, tom. Izz. pp. 676 
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by the company’s ehijka were to pay for all 
onatoms and duties, inwards and outwards, 
four per cent, and no more, till the expiration 
of the month of Beptomber, 1724, and from 
that six per cent, for ever. An ambassador, 
invested with the necessary powers, was also 
sent to tho court of Delhi to settle an alliance 
with the emperor, and to thank him in his 
imperial majesty's name for the permission 
ho had granted the company, not only to 
erect a factory, but a fort, to protect their 
commerce in his dominions. Tho great ex- 
pectation which his imperial majesty had 
formed of the future of this undertaking, 
of tho addition it would bring to the wealdi 
of hie subjects and to the public revenues, 
influenced him to hold out still further encour- 
agement than he had hitherto done. He 
intimated that he w^ould remit all duties and 
customs for the period of three years, and 
would make the pTopriotors a present of three 
hundred thousand florins in ready money, to 
indemnify them against any lossos they might 
sustain in the first stages of their operations. 

The liberality and munificence of the sove- 
reign found an echo amongst, not only bis own 
subjects, who all — merchants, bankers, nohlea, 
and gentlemen — displayed the utmost zeal, 
but also English, French, and Dutch, con- 
cerned in naval and mercantile affairs, united 
in support of the undertaking. 

The widely-spread fame which tho com- 
pany bad already acquired, the enthnsiasm 
excited in its favour, the patronage wdth 
which it was supported, the resources at its 
command, the preparations it had initiated, the 
great and comprehensive objects at which it 
aimed, startled all tlio maritime nations of 
Europe ; a common fear fur their ooiuuierce 
pervaded them, one and all, and an identity of 
interests bound them to combine for nuitual 
protection. In these days of more enlight- 
ened views, when cxclnsiveness in trade is 
practically shown to be as prejudicial as most 
monopolies, the feverish anxiety manifested 
by our forefathers at the exhibition of a 
strong competitor in the market, can ho 
scarcely appreciated, nnlesa by a few anti- 
quated protectionistB. “ We need not wonder,” 
says an able historian of the middle of thn 
ast century, "that this new eompany at 
Ostend should occasion suoh noise throughout 
all Europe, or exoite great discord and dis- 
.nrhanoe, so as to render the chapter that 
treats of tho Oatend Company as remarkable 
a part of general hietory as anv that find a 
place therein." * The warmest a&ies and most 

* Bistoir* iet Indti Ont»talM, tom. Hi. p. 66; IfM- 
Asrson’s Cmmereial IHetioiiar^ ; FosOsthwaite’i Die- 
lumary of Trade and Ommeree, 
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faithftil fri«ndfl of tho oinperor ^rore tbe moit 
violent in their oppoeiti6n. 

On the 6th of April, 1723, feetere, the 
Dutch minister at Braescls, presented to the 
Marquis de Prie, the Austrian governor of 
the Netherlands, a memorial setting forth 
that by a treaty of Munster, in the year 1G48, 
tho Spaniards and the Dutch bad agreed that 
each nation should preserve its trade and 
navigation within the East Indies, as it was 
then conduoted. He observed that the Dutch 
bad assisted the emperor to obtain the do- 
minion of the Netherlands, and that they 
could not expect so had a return as tbe esta- 
blishment of a trade in direct violnlion of 
that treaty, and of the confirmation of that 
treaty by the twenty-sixth article of the bar- 
rier treaty, wherein it was expressly stipulated, 
that commerce and all that depends upon it, 
in wiiole, and in part, should remain on the 
footing i>8tablisbGd, and in the manner ap- 
pointed, by the articles of tho treaty of Mun- 
ster ; that the barrier treaty was guaranteed 
by the King of Great Britain, at a time when 
his imperial majesty was actually King of 
the Netherlnn<ls, the inhabitants of which 
could claim no other rights by passing from 
the dominion of Spain to that of the emperor, 
than tliose they enjoyed by the treaty of 
Munster as hubjects of Spain, He concluded 
by requesting that the patent taid to have 
been granted, should not be published or 
sUonld bo revoked, and that no ehipe sbonld 
lie allowed to sail from tho Netherlands to 
India, either by virtue of a patent or any 
other kind of antliority. 

The Marquis de Pric, who had a personal 
interest besides tho national one, in the sne- 
cess of the company, as he was deriving 
great emolument from the temporary li- 
censes to the ships, and would derive a far 
greater from an increasing trade, advised his 
sovereign against granting the charter. Prince 
Eugene and his other ministers also repre- 
sented to him that the establishment of tho 
proposed company eonld not fail to give offence 
to the maritime powers by whose means ho 
had become the monarch of tho Netherlande, 
and that on theee grounde the measure was 
equally inconsistent witn his interest and 
with his dignity,* 

The English East India Company also 
entered their protest, and expressed their un- 
easiness at seeing the progress of the Nether- 
landers ; and they complained that much of 
the capital invested was by British subjects, 
that the trade waa conducted by men brought 
up in their service, who were eeduced, by 
extravagant pay and promisee, to employ 

* Maepherson JBttory of European Commerce mih 
Arfi«,p, 8»6, 


their talent, and extensiva hnowledge of tho 
Indian trade, to the prejudice of their mttfive 
land. This last seems to he the only feasiUe 
plea they had. 

In the year 1721, the Britieh parliament 
had paseed an act (7th George L, cap. 21), 
for a rigorous enforcement of the penalties 
formerly enacted against British subjects 
going to India in the service of foreigners, 
and against smugglers of Indian goods into 
any part of the Britieh dominione. This a6^ 
however, had little effect: another (9th George 
T., cap. 2G) was passed in 1723, more ex- 
pressly prohibiting English subjects from 
being concerned in the proposed company 
for carrying on tho East India trade from 
tho Austrian Netherlands, on penalty of triple 
the valne of their enbscriptions to the capital 
of that company, or imprieonment. British 
subjects found in any part of India, and not 
in the service of the East India Company, are 
declared to he guilty of high misdemeanour, and 
arc to be sciaed and eent to England, in order 
to be punished. The minister of his Britannic 
majesty at Vienna, also protested; yet the em- 
peror, strong in what he believed to be the 
justice of hie case, resolved not to submit to 
dictation, and, abandoning the cautions line 
of policy he had hitherto pnidently pursued, 
in August, 1723, published the charter which 
had been prepared iu December, 1722, and 
postponed in deference to the protestations of 
the English and Dutch. 

In tlio preamble to the charter,* the em- 
peror not only took all the titles of the house 
of Austria, he also added to them that of 
King of Spain, and styled himself King of 
the East and West Indies, tbe Canary Islands, 
the Islands of the Ocean, Ar. He granted 
to the company for thirty years the right 
of trading to tlie East and West Indies, and 
to both sides of Africa. 

Satisfied that they wnnld procure their 
charter, tho company had, in January pre- 
viously, dispatched a vessel for Bengal, in 
order to take possession of the fort there, 
which tho Emperor of Delhi had some time 
before ponuitted them to build for the eecnrity 
of their factory. 

No sooner had the company opened sub- 
scription books, than their head ofiSces at 
Antwerp were crowded and encircled with 
applicants for shares. At noon next day 
the Bubecriptione were filled, and before the 
month closed, the shares sold at a premium of 
from twelve to fifteen per cent. 

The Dutch companies, both East and West 
Indian, demanded permission to oppose the 
Oetend Company by force of arms. The 

* The charter waa pnbliihed at Bnuada, in Latiq, 
Oermaa, Ftemiah, Eagluh, and Ereueh. 
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Fr^neh Idng, obagrined to find that after 
repeated atteippts be could not achieve what 
at Antwerp was accomplished in a day, 
issued an arrH, by which he strictly forbade 
his subjects taking shares in it, entering 
into its service, or selling them any ships, and 
threatening the offenders with confiscation 
and imprisonment. In the year following, 
the King of Spain pursued a like course. 

These jealous precautions, and those of the 
nations more immediately interested, did 
not im})cdo the snccoBsfnl prosecution of the 
enterprise. The speculations of the new com- 
pany progressed prosperously at homo aud 
abroad. Most of their officers, who had served 
under the foreign companies, perfectly under- 
stood their duties ; and, from their local know- 
ledge, had very little diffictilty in convincing 
the Indian princes and chief men, that it was 
their interest to encourage in their markets 
as many competitors as possible, and thus 
they counteracted the strenuous efforts made 
by the active agents of their rivals to acerbate 
the nations of India against them. With ex- 
traordinary rapidity several factories were 
established, and a far-spreading and profit- 
able intercourse with the rajahs of the 
district cultivated. They made two settle- 
ments, that of Ooblom, between Madras aud 
Sadros — Patnam, on the coast of Ooromandel, 
and that of Bankisabar on the Ganges, and 
were in search of a place in the Island of 
Madagascar, where their ships might touch 
for refreshments.* 

An unexpected event occurred about this 
time, which promised to secure the future of 
the company. Philip of Spain entered into 
close alliance with the emperor, his late rival 
for the throne of Spain, and whose preten- 
sions, supported by the arms of Great Britain 
and the United Provinces, had devastated that 
kingdom, and produced a long and ruinous 
conflict amongst the powers of Europe. By 
one of the treaties — that which is dated May, 
1726, and^ particularly relates to commercial 
matters — it was provided that the ships of 
the contracting parties should be received in a 
friendly manner into each other’s ports, "which 
same proviso is also to take place in the East 
Indies, on condition that they do not carry on 
any trade there, nor be suffered to buy anything 
besides victuals, and such materials as they 
want for repairing and fitting out their vessels." 
By this article the liberty was conceded to the 
company’s ships, of obtaining refreshments, 
and of ^repairing in Spanish ports which are 
conveniently placed for those sailing to or 
from Chinn. A market in Europe, and seem- 
ingly also in the Spanish colonies, was pro- 

* JlsTOaTs Hatory Settlements and Trade in the 
East and Wist Indies, vol. in. p. 81. 
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Tided for them by the thirty-sixth article, 
which engages that "his imperial majesty's 
subjects and ships, shall he allowed to import 
all sorts of produce and merchandise worn 
the East Indies, into any of the states and 
dominions of the King of Spain, provided 
it appears from the certificates of the East 
India Company erected in the Austrian 
Netherlands, that they arc the produce of 
the places conquered, the colonies or factories 
of the said company, or that they came there; 
and in this respect they shall enjoy the same 
privileges which were granted to the subjects 
of the United Provinces, by the royal cedulas 
of the 27th of June, and 3rd of July, 1663.” 

The publication of this treaty impressed 
friends and foes with the conviction that the 
company rested on a firm and secure basis ; 
but the more profoundly observant detected 
the seeds of future trouble in this apparently 
desirable arrangement, and a few of the 
partners availed themselves of the opportunity 
of selling out, while prospects seemed so fair 
and promising. 

Considering the alarming sensation created 
by tlie incorporation of the Ostend Company, 
it will not appear to be a matter of surprise 
that all the nations whose interests were 
thought to be at stake by it, were struck with 
consternation. A large party for a long 
period existed in Spain, who looked upon 
the exclusive possession of its colonial trade 
ns the highest and most Valuable prerogative 
of the crown ;• by which, indeed, they were 
particularly distinguished from the rest of the 
subjects of that monarchy, who were all pro- 
hibited from a ]iarticipation in it — and were 
as hostile to the late opening of it as any of 
the English, French, and Dutch. To such an 
extent was this dissatisfaction carried, that a 
proclamation was affixed to the gate of the 
Kpanish ambassador in Romo, containing these 
words: — "The Spanish nation do hereby 
promise a reward of a hundred pistoles to any 
ingenious person who shall point out a single 
article in the three treaties lately concluded at 
Vienna, by which they are to be gniner8.”f 

To counterbalance this alliance between 
Austria and Spain, the sovereigns of Great 
Britain, Prance, and Prussia formed a treaty 
in the September following, by which they 
guaranteed the integrity of the territories be- 
longing to each “ in and out of Europe and 
also “all the rights, immunities, and ndvan- 

* See on this lahject Universal JUodent Ilistoiy, vol. ii. 
p. 198, in which it is stated, and truly, that it was in 
snbmission to this folding, that Philip, in 1 6.88, rrjected 
the petition of the Netherlanders for permission to trade to 
the Spanish sottlements. 

t H^eil Jlistorique (F Aeles, Negotiations, ilemoires 
et Trait es. Far M. Bonsset, tom. ii. p. 214. 
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tages — particularly those relating to trade — 
which the said allies enjoy, or ought to enjoy, 
respectively.” * 

The Btates-general hesitated and deli- 
berated for a considerable time before they 
consented to be a subscribing party to this 
compact, and did not officially become so till 
August, 1720. 

In the interval, while these machinations 
were being perfected, the company was ad- 
vancing with rapid strides. Several ships 
had ai rived from India and China, freighted 
with valuable cargoes, the sales of which 
amounted to above five million florins. In 
September, 1720, a meeting of the proprietors 
was held, and the directors had the agreeable 
duty of placing to the account of each two 
hundred and fifty florins, the complement due 
on each, seven hundred end fifty only having 
been paid out of the thousand. This addition 
was equal to a dividend of thirty -three and a 
half per cent, on the capital paid up and em- 
ployed in the trade. 

The alliance formed between Austria and 
Spain being based on personal and selfish 
motives, was sacrificed for still more selfish 
ones. The royal confederates, with whom 
were united the Dutch republic, having 
guainntcod to sujiport the pragmatic sanction 
— the object of whiuh was to secure the suc- 
cession of Maria Theresa to her father's, the 
emperor’s, dominions — the object dearest to 
bis heart, the interests of the Ustend Com- 
pany, were sacrificed as a matter of minor 
coubidcratian. By a treaty concluded in 
Ma)', 1727, it was agreed that their privi- 
leges should he suspended for seven years, 
during which no ship was to sail from Ostend 
for India, but those which were on the voyage 
w'cro insured an unmolested return ; and 
should any of them, iii ignorance of the treaty, 
be taken, they wore to be freely restored. 

Ill a treaty between England and Austria, 
which was signed March 1(1, 1731, the succes- 
sion of Maria Theresa was formally guaran- 
teed by Great Britain ; and the emperor, on 
his part, bound himself to the total snpprcs- 
sion of the company, and never to permit any 
vessels to sail to India from the Austrian 
Netherlands, nor any other country which was 
subject to the crown of Spain, in the time of 
King Carlos II., reserving to the Ostend 
Company a right to send two ships, each only 
for one voyage to India, to receive the mer- 
chanilise imported by them, and to sell the 
same, as they should think proper, at Ostend. 

The suppression of the company did not 

* The Ostend Company is not mentioned in this treaty, 
blit obviously the iroMs “ p^icnlorly those relating to 
trade,” allude to the right claimed of opposing that com- 
pany. — Macpuebson. 
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eradicate firom the minds of the proprietors 
nor that of the emperor, the wish And deter- 
mination to pursue the trade they had eo 
auspiciously commenced, provided it could be 
persevered in without violation of the recent 
treaty. They had only two ways left, and 
neither of them promising, by which that 
could be done — the first to make use of 
some port in the Austrian dominions which 
never owed allegiance to Spain ; the second, 
to malie a convenience of a port belonging to 
a foreign prince. From either of tliese they 
thought they could trade under the authority 
of passports as before. 

The only ports belonging to Austria, besides 
those of the Netherlands, were Trieste and 
Finme, both at the head of the Gulf of Venice, 
but neither fit by art or nature for the pur- 
pose. There was no roadstead for large 
vessels. The emperor, who was as desirous 
as any one interested for the establishment 
of an East India trade, did everything in hie 
power to improve them, and paid a visit in 
the year 1728 to Trieste, and was present at 
the launching of a small ship-of-war, and 
personally encouraged the men who w'ere 
engaged in making the projected improve- 
ments. At length these nudertakings were 
abandoned as fruitless ; and the emperor and 
his subjects, with regrets the more bitter 
from the promise of their former efforts, were 
obliged to relinquish all thare in the ad- 
vantages of Indian cniumcrce. 

Expelled from their native land, the com- 
])any sought in foreign countries that asylum 
which at home they were obliged to abandon. 
They applied to the Kings of Poland and 
Prussia, and from both they received aseu- 
ranccE of protection and passports. But 
those feeble powers could not shield them 
from tlic enmity of the great nations who 
sought their utter annihilation. The Saint 
Theresa, while sailing under Polish colours, 
was seized in the Gouges, and confiscated. 
It is true the Polish minister remonstrated; 
hut what cliance had he against governments 
who braved, in the same cause, the formidable 
union of Austria and Spain. The Apollo, 
with a Prussian passport, entered the Elbe 
and reached Stade, a town then belonging to 
England. Here she was received as a 
Prussian craft, and also at Hamburg, where 
she arrived September, 1731. But when it 
was ascertained that she belonged to the 
Ostend Company, and had landed the greater 
portion of her cargo, and the latter had been 
advertised for sale, the British and Dutch 
ministers presented a strong memorial to the 
magistrates of Hamburg, requiring them to 
sequester the ship and cargo. A general 
meeting of the inhabitants was convened to 
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coiuider the demand, and, much to their credit 
and independence, their deliberate reply was 
that the Elbe was free to the entire German 
empire ; and all vessels, except those of the 
enemies of the empire and pirates, had a right 
to come into it ; that they could not refuse to 
admit a vessel bearing the Prussian colours, 
more especially as she had been received as a 
Prussian ship in Stadc, a port belonging to 
his Britannic majesty, and also at a port in 
Ireland, where she had called for refresh- 
ments ; that they could not be justified in in- 
terfering with any ship in their port beyond 
demanding and receiving the customary 
duties. They therefore begged the King of 
England and the statcs-general not to insist 
upon what they had neither right nor power 
to’do, nor to involve them in disputes between 
the higher powers of Europe. This rea- 
sonable and creditable remonstrance was in- 
effectual, and a second memorial was presented, 
the tone of which was menacing; but on 
further reflceti<m, it was considered advisable 
not to push the matter to extremities, which 
might stimulate the emperor to vindicate the 
freedom of the Elbe, and the King of I’russia 
to support the honour of his flag. Ultimately 
the sale was complotoil, and at length the 
company consoled itself with, as they thought, 
having secured the mesms of carrying on their 
trade without interruption and with success. 

While this matter was in debate, one of 
their vessels was houiownid bimiid and daily 
expected : an advice boat was scut to meet it, 
with instructions to put into ( 'udiz, and there 
to await fnithcr instructions. At Cadiz, the 
cargo was tiansported ou hoard a French 
vessel, the commandi'r of wliicli signed bills 
of lading for tlic deli\ cry of the goods as the 
property of a Spaniard at Cadiz, to a mer- 
chant at HHml)urg. As soon as these trans- 
actions were communicated to the British and 
Dutch governments, a formal application was 
made to the emj)cror, soliciting him to put n 
stop to these infractions of the late treaties. 
U'o avoid a rupture, the emperor was advised 
to order his minister at Hamburg to recpiest 
the senate to sequester the merchandise, as 
the property of a comi)any whom he had sup- 
pressed, and who wore prosecuting their trade 
in defiance of his orders. Though the senate, 
in reply, informed him that it was found by 
the ship's papers, that the cargo was Bpanisl: 
property, the emperor insisted, the goods were 
sequestered, and at length the senate was 
coerced to prohibit the citizens from having 
any concern with vessels or cargoes so cir- 
cumstanced ; but the proprietors were allowed 
to witlidraw, privately, their goods. The 
decree by which this prohibition was pro- 
elaimed, is dated the 16th of January, 1734. 


The two ships which the company bad a right 
to send according to the terms of the treaty 
of March, 1781, sailed from Ostend in April, 
1732, and returned in the end of the year 1734. 

The apparent facility with which the em- 
peror abandoned a company in whose suc- 
oesB he was so truly interested, and oven 
contributed to their dissolution when he appa- 
rently might, with effect, have protested 
against the violation of the rights of such a 
city as Hamburg, and the flags of Poland and 
Prussia, when, as he was perfectly aware, 
it was his own interest and those of his 
sabjects that were chiefly at stake, is no 
puzzle to the student of the history of that 
period, who is aware of the rapid fluctuation 
of politics which had characterized the rela- 
tions of tlie European powers. At this very 
juncture, the emperor was engaged in a war 
with tlie combined powers of France, Spain, 
and Sardinia, and the neutrality, if not the 
active adhesion, of the Protestant states was 
to l)e purchased at any price. 

Belore closing the eb8]iter it may bo well 
to say, that in tlie hostility so deturmiucilly 
shown to the establishment of the Ustond 
Company, the opponents to it were actuated 
by a motive as eiptally strung as commoreial 
jealousy. In England and also in Holland it 
was argued " that tlie trade of the latter, if 
lost to her, ^youhl remove into the Austrian 
Notlicrlaiicls, and that thereby the balance of 
power in Europe would be vested in tlie 
house of Austria, aud the popish interest 
would be strengthened." And this considera- 
tion is the one whieh so firmly united Eng- 
land and Holland — whoso mutual jealousies 
and rivalries wore no secret— in their coni- 
hiued and persevering exertions to eftcet 
the ruin they so completely ’accunqdished. 
In a pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ linjmrtaucc ot the 
Osteud Comjiany Coubidured,” which nji- 
peured in 172C, the question is thus effec- 
tively argued : — " Tliat by the ruin of tlic 
trade of llollaiid, the power of Europe would 
be broken, and the Protestant interest weak- 
ened, is undeniable ; for the United Provinces, 
nitli Great Britain, bold the balance, and are 
the supporters of the Protestant interest. Of 
the truth of this assertion the two lost wars 
are an undeniable proof. Fur without the 
numerous aud well paid troops of these two 
nations, what could the rest of the allies have 
done? Could they alone have obliged France 
to make such, a peace as was concluded In 
1397? Conld they alone have driven the 
French troops out of the empire, or out of 
the Netherlands during the last war 7 Could 
they alone have maintained in Flanders forces 
superior in number to those of France ? 
Could they alone have carried on the war in 
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Portugftl and Spain ? Gould they alone have 
been powerful enough to force King Philip 
to abandon Spain, as would have certainly 
happened, humanly speaking, if the fatal 
change of our ministry had not interposed 
and prevented it ? No, certainly no. It was 
the wealth and the riches of Great Britain, 
and of tite United Provinces, that enabled 
them to maintain so many troops as put the 
allies into a condition, not only of making 
head against France, but gave them a supe- 
riority in number to the forces of that crown, 
and enabled them to fit out such large fleets, 
os kept the naval power of France in awe, 
and thereby preserved the liberties of Europe 
from becoming a )iroy to the boundless ambi- 
tion of Louis XIV.; and therefore, by their 
wealth and riches, they are equally powerful 
to j'roteet, support, and defend the Protes- 
tant interest from being oppressed by the 
]io])iHh ])owers of Europe." And it proceeds 
to show, had not these Protestant powers acted 
ill union during the struggle, the Protestant 
iatercst in Eurojie, in all liuinan jiiuhability, 
would have been sacrificed. It then proceeds : 

' 'I'hiis it jilaiiily appears that when the | 
powers of tlreat Britain and the United Pro- 
viucoB arc the supporters of their liberties, 
that it is a iiiuxiin among the jiowcrs of this 
part of the \torld, not to sutfer either of these 
nations to become a prey to the House of 

Austiia or I'ourhon But suppose the] 

United Provinces should sit still niid not join | 
its forces in favour* of the lilierties of Europe, 
or the I’rotestant interest, Great Britain could 
not ho powerful enougii to give such an addi- 
tional asaistanco as would eiiual wliat the 
ITnited States would or could do, and rice 
vertd. (Jonseipieutly Great Britain or the 
United Provinces cannot support the liberties 
of Europe or the Protestant interest with- 
out the assistance of the other.’'f "That the 
balance of power would bo turned to the side 
of tlie house of Austria, and the popish in- 

* I'hc author uses "agiiiuat the lihcrties,” it was a ' 
phrase of the time, the words, “ the enemies of,” being j 
undvrstood, p. XO. | 

t Pp. 0, 7, 8. 1 


terest strengthened thereby, are the necessary 
and unavoidable consequences. For since by 
the ruin of Holland, one of the supporters of 
the balance of power of Europe would be 
destroyed, and no other nation would rise up 
in its stead, — for the Hollanders would be so 
dispersed, as not to make any nation become 
powerful enough to undertake with Great 
Britain so great a charge, — and we could not 
alone be able to maintain it ; — and since most 
of tbo popish merchants of Holland iMrotdd 
retire to Antwerp, Ghent, and Bruges in the 
Austrian. Netherlands, and consequently draw 
to those towns all the trade they carried on. 
in Holland, — it is manifest that the Austrian 
Netherlands would soon become the staple 
of all Europe as formerly, and soon grow as 
rich ami powerful as Holland now is. Wliereby 
the mighty power of the House of Austria, 
supported and strengthened by the richea 
and wealth of the Nctliorlands, would so 
inevitably he threatening rnin to the rest of* 
Europe, as it would now endanger its liber- 
ties, if backed by all the for"e and wealth of. 
Holland. And that the popish interest would 
be strengthened by the ruin of Holland is a 
consequence thereof. Beeause no new Pro- 
testant state could arise in the room of Hol- 
land to join with Great Britain in supporting 
tlie Protestant interest. And we alone 
could not be the defenders of it, and there- 
fore the p(>i)ish interest would of course be- 
come too strong for the Protestant cause.”* 

* lu a seal eh made amung the popular Eaglish litera- 
ture or the time, the only pamphlets which were met with, 
was one entitled, Mr. hormaii s Letter to tlie Kight Uoa. 
W. I’ultney, showing how pernicious the Imperial Com- 
pany i.r Commerre niul Saiigalion lately established in 
the Austrian Netherlands, is hLile’o prove to Great 
Britain, as well as to Holland, pruned in 1725, and the 
)ianipblct quoted in the text, with the title there given. 
Itt llic upcuiiig paragraph, the anonymous writer refers 
to I’oriiiun, whose letter, it appears, was puhliahed 
tlie year previous. Both pamphlets are aeemingly the 
produrtioiis of Kornian, and arc so ranked in Watte’i 
cataJopie , we have quoted so freely from it in oi der to show 
that the popular feeling in England against the com- 
pany w'os not one merely of cumiiiercial rivalry. Indeed 
buch could have been scarcely the ease iu that day, when 
the English merrhants. and nation at least, were opposed 
to the monopoly of the Eest Indie Company. 
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CHAPTER LVII, 


THE DANES IN INDIA AND EASTERN ASIA. 


As early as the eighth and ninth centuries 
the Danes had become the terror of northern 
nations ; and from their piratical incursions 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, sufifered long 
and severely. The two former they succeeded 
in subjecting to their iron rule ; and the last- 
mentioned, although injured by their descents, 
held out no temptation, as did the sister 
kingdoms, to the establishment of a perma- 
nent settlement. Normandy they also over- 
ran, and in it they succeeded in permanently 
settling. Their expeditions were in general 
maritime. To hazard the jierils of crossing a 
stormy sea, three or four hundred miles in 
breadth, without the guidance of a compass, 
required no ordinary spirit of enterprise. The 
many islands with which the seas that break 
upon the shores of Denmark are studded 
made them familiar with the deep, and stimu- 
lated them to face more distant dangers. 
Thus to their maritime position they owed 
that superiority at sea which then neither 
England nor France, nor any other European 
state, had the means to dispute. 

Few indeed of the kings of that country 
during the middle ages, until we descend to 
the reign of Valdemar II., displayed any 
eminent ability. This prince ascended the 
throne in 1203. Animated chiefly by reli- 
gious zeal, ho subdued the province of Livonia ; 
but here his conquests in that direction ended, 
as the country hold forth no inducements, 
commercially or politically, to extend his terri- 
tories on the southern shores of the Baltic. 

In those days the commerce of the Danes 
extended to Lubcck, the earliest commercial 
town of consequence, appropriately termed 
by modern writers the Venice of the Baltic ; 
to the mouths of the Vistula, where they j 
established a toun — Dantzic* — called after 
themselves ; to the more remote provinces of 
Courlnnd and Esthonia; and to Holstein. 
The Danes also fixed themselves in Naples, 
which they subdued, and thence sent Aeir 
vessels to cniisc upon the coast of Asia.j- 

At this time — the fourteenth century — the 
association of the Hnusc Towns had risen to 
considerable power and greatness, and actively 
struggled for the freedom of commerce in the 
north of Europe. Denmark, commanding the 
great entrance to the Baltic, was frequently 
involved in conflict with them .'n its efforts to 

* Dantzir, or Dansvik, signifies a Danieh town or 
port. 

t Universal Modem Uistory, vol. xi. p. 2, 


enforce a toll upon all vessels trading to its 
vtaters; and to this imposition England, by 
treaty, submitted in the reign of Henry VII. 
(14:9()), but ill return the English wore al- 
lowed to ajipoint consuls in the chief seaports 
of Denmark and Norway. 

It is not a matter of surprise that a people 
of the habits and jiursuits of the Danes should 
share in the ncwly-ovolvcd enthusiasm and 
enterprise which had then startled Europe 
into activity.* Christian IV., who then hold 
the sceptre, was a prince possessed of the 
qualities the time and occasion demanded. 
AVith a praiseworthy zeal for the improve- 
ment of his siihjects, he stimulated their in- 
dustrial aspirations. Maniifacturea wore en- 
couraged, and commercial pursnits promoted. 
A proposal which was made to him of open- 
ing a trade with the East Indies was re- 
ceived with avidity. Of the successes of the 
PortugueBO, and of their immediate succes- 
sors, the Dutch and English, ho was fully 
apjirised, and was desirous that his peojilo 
should share the honours, experiences, and 
emoluments of such distant explorations. In 
the year 1B12 ho extended his sanction and 
enconragement to a body of enlightened and 
adventurous merchants in Copenhagen, who 
had oBsociated for the purpose. A capital 
was raised by the issue of tw’o hundred and 
fifty shares of a thousand rix-dollars j* each, 
for sending a squadron to the East Indies.;^ 
The officers in command were recommended 
to obtain a settlement on eipiitable terms, to 
preserve faith with tho natives, and to avoid, 
as for as possible, any disputes with any of 
the European states there represented. ^Vith 
these prudent and politic instructions, and 

* The Portogupue and Spaniards had pogaeisiun of (lie 
romnisrcc of the East, and, it may he added, also of the 
West, for almost a rentury, which brought to them not 
merely tho sost treasures of those rich and extensive 
(jiiaricrs, but also the great ]>ortion of the wealth of 
Europe; but as soon as an opening was made for other 
European pou ers to that commerce, it is remarkable w ith 
what avidity the most of them entered into it. Elizabetli 
granted a charter to the first English East India Company 
on the 31st of December, 1600. The united states of 
Holland ineorporated theirs by an octroy, dated the 20th 
of March, IG02;. the French king, Henry IV'., by bis 
arr(t, dated the Ist of June, 1604, gave his approval to a 
similar association ; and, as has been stated in the text, 
Christian IV., King of Denmark, granted his charter in 
1612. 

t A rix-dollar is equivalent to about three shillings 
of English money. 

X Victionnaire de Commerce, tom. iv. col. 75A 
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fortified witli tlieir sovereign’s oommission, 
the company's ships bore away to their remote 
destination from the Island of Zealand, and 
reached, in 1G16, the coast of Coromandel. 

In all probability the kind reception of the 
adventurers by the natives resulted from the 
observance of the judicious iustractions given 
them at home. Having stipulated with the 
prince of the district in which they landed, 
the port of Tranquebar* was conceded to them, 
and, to the credit of the Portuguese, few of 
whose good deeds arc recorded by our histo- 
rians, they exhibited no selfish rivalry ; on 
the contrary, they assisted them in their 
negotiations fur a settlement. In 1G21 a 
fortress in the European style was erected 
for the protection of the harbour and the 
town. 

The Danes had not been long in posses- 
blun of this settlement, when a circumstance, 
both unforeseen and important, occurred 
which presented to them an ojjportunity of 
luukiiig a conspicuous figure in the East. To j 
place this in full light, it is necessary to go 
l)ack a few years from the period arrived at. 
In IGDO a truce, ijraviously noticed, was 
made between the Spaniards and Dutch, who 
had boon engaged in a. long and tedious war. 
Tlic statob and the Prince of Orange thought 
it cxjiedient to communicate the event to the 
King of Ueylon. This office was entrusted 
to Peter Both, who vas sent to India ns 
goNernur-gciicral. Uu his reaching Bantam, 
a man in a very subordinate position. Van 
Boschower, was dispatched, invebted with full 
]) 0 \\ers. lie was ^ecoi^cd at the court of 
Ceylon witli the highest re.speet, and concluded 
a treaty, whicli was ratified by the Dutch 
gONcruor and his council. He had, during 
his bt.iy, ingratiated hiuibclf witli the sove- 
reign and his queen, and buch w ere the induce- 
meutb hold out to him by them, that he con- 
sented to remain at their court. His was nut 
the general fate of foreign favourites. He 
cultivated the good opinions of the natives, 
married a native Indy of the first rank, was 
presented with a jirincipality, and became the 
sovereign of some thousands of subjects, and 
the master of a conbidcrahlc revenue. Dis- 
pleased by the W’ant of faith of tlie Dutch, 
and the violation of some terms of the treaty 
lately concluded through his agency, and 
hoping to be able to obtain redress from the 
states-general, he prevailed on the sovereign 

* Tranquebar is snrronndcd by tlib British district of 
Tniijore, aud situated belweeu two arms of the Cavery, a 
hundred and forty miles south-west of Madras. It is 
defeaded by bastion ramparts, faced with masonry, and 
si its soutli-east angle is the citadel of Daiisbnrph. The 
^pidation numbers twenty thousand. — M acCulloch’s 
Oeograjihical Diciionary. 


to send him to Europe with the title of am- 
bassador. He also was empowered, in case 
of failure with the united states, to treat with 
any European potentate. He started on his 
mission in May, 1615, accompanied by his 
wife. The man whom they bad recently sent 
out in a very inferior capacity, the Dutch 
authorities would not recognise as a prince. 
This insult occasioned an interruption of the 
negotiations. After deliberation he proceeded 
to the court of Denmark, and arrived there in 
July, 1617. He was gratified with his re- 
ception. Ilis proposals were eagerly received, 
and a treaty concluded with the company and 
Christian IV. A man-of-war was fitted out, 
and placed at his service, to convey him and 
his retinue to Ceylon. The company also 
sent some shijis of theirs to accompany him. 
Their departure took ]>lacc in 1G19. On the 
voyage the ambassador died, and, through 
the impatience and offensive behavionr of the 
commander of the squadron on his arrival at 
Ceylon, an opportunity was lost to the Danes 
of establishing themselves on very favourable 
terms there, which seemed to have been pro- 
videntially presented. 

The settlement at Tranquebar was pro- 
gressing in the meantime w ith a snccess truly 
abtonishiiig, and far exceeding the realiza- 
tion of their most sanguine hopes. This 
prosperity induced them to undertake the 
Cbtablibhmeut of factories upon the opposite 
coast of Malabar, wbeic the pepper trade 
abounded, and of sending their ships to the 
most distant paits of India. In the short 
]>(.riud of twenty years they' hail opened a 
trade with the Aloluccns, and were by its 
proceeds enabled to send home large aud rich 
cargoes from nil parts of the peninsula ; and 
Denmark could boast a trade inferior only to' 
that of the rortugucse and Dutch. 

This rapid and uninterrupted progress did 
not fail to incur the jealous notice ,of their 
European rivals ; hut a fortunate concurrence 
of circumstances restrained them one and all 
front overt acts of hostility. The Portuguese, 
subjected to the yoke of Spain, were manfully 
battling fur their iudcpendciice. The Spa- 
niards very seldom sent their merchantmen 
beyond the Straits of Malacca. The Dutch 
had their attention engrossed by grasping at 
a monopoly of the spice trade ; aud the dia- 
tractiona 1^ wlfich England was rent limited 
her povyer in those distant seas. To this 
necessitated neutrality the l)aues owed, in a 
very great measure, tlieir rapid and uninter- 
rupted growth ; aud furthermore, they derived 
from the distractions of the other European 
settlers elements of strength. On terms of 
amity with all, they extended their sympa- 
thies and aid in common, and furnished to all 
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applicants arms, ammnnition, and provisions, 
and reaped enormous profits from this ezten* 
sire trade. 

The ultimate success, as already recorded, 
of the Dutch in the Ea.<it, disturbed this com- 
mercial prosperity; and the Danes, in com- 
mon with other European nations, found 
themselves excluded from several branches of 
trade, a considerable shore of which they had 
previously possessed undisturbed, and which, 
if they had succeeded in retaining, would 
have enabled them to realize the brilliant 
hopes their short and successful career had 
justified them in entertaining. 

The experience of the simple peasant has 
vulgarized the jiroverh, that “trouble never 
comes alone the pliilosophy of history en- 
forces its trnth by multiplied examples, and 
this period of Danish history supplies an in- 
stance. That good an<l wise i>rinue, who 
cheered by his patronage into activity the 
awakening enterprise of his sulijccts, and 
who had been favoured with a life sufficiently 
long to witness the magnificent develojiment 
of his infant jiroject, at the crisis when the 
Danish adventurers of the East encountered 
the formidable rivalry of the Dutch, and were 
threatened with being swept from the path of 
their commercial speculations, became involved 
in the northern wars, and was thus incapaci- 
tated from forwarding from home those stip- 
plies of men and ships which the exigency 
so urgently demanded. 

In fact, in consequence of the non-arrival 
of supplies from Europe, the regular commu- 
nication witli Tranquebar was interrupted, 
and with results which might 1)0 expected. 
The colonists were ju-evented from sending 
home their ships as they previously had done. 
Deprived of that market, their means were 
crippled, their commerce dwindled to an in- 
significant degree, and contrasted humilia- 
tingly with the apparent splendour of their 
town and fort, which they had magnificently 
embellished in the days of their ])rosj)erity ; 
and so low had they sunk in a brief space, 
that they became contemptible, not alone to 
the Europeans, l)ut to the natives. 

In IGfll Grauticr Scliouten, tlie celebrated 
Dutch traveller, visited Tranquebar; and the 
statement which he has given of its condition 
may be relied on. He observes, as if it were 
something remarkable, that there were two 
Danish vessels in the harbour ; and he adds, 
that their flags were but rarely visible in any 
other Indian port. He also records that they 
were on had terms with the Moors, and in 
constant apprehension of their hostilities. In 
the midst of these dangers, and thrown upon 
their own unaided resources, the Danish 
settlers deserve the highest credit for the , 
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determination with which the^ braved all, 
and succeeded in maintaining their position. la 
the height of their distress they prudently 
discharged with regularity, from the revenues 
of their town, tlieir liabilities to their garrison, 
which they maintained in full strength. Their 
outposts, or rather dependent factories, on the 
Malabar coast, in Bengal, and a more con- 
sidorablo settlement at Bantam, supplied them 
with several kinds of commodities and manu- 
factures, which were embarked on board the 
vessels they sent to Burst, into the Bay of 
Bengal, to the Straits of Malacca, and to the 
Island of Celebes.* For waut of sufficient 
capital, they were compelled to surrender this 
trade into the hands of the Moors and Hindoos, 
to whom they hired their siiips. Their con- 
dition may be comprehended from the fact 
that during this time they were enabled to 
send to Europe only one vessel in the space 
of two or three years, j 

The diminution of their consequence exposed 
them to more imminent danger ; and the Rajah 
of Taiijore, witliin whose territories Tranque- 
bar was situated, thought it was in his power 
to expel the Danes, and rid himself of their 
proximity. The splendid town and fortress 
which they bad erected were temptations too 
strong for his sonso of morality. On the 
slightest pretexts.nnd without just pretence, he 
sought cause of quarrel, and was in the con- 
stant practice of interrupting their laud com- 
munications. This he was the more easily 
enabled to do, as the territory of Tranejuehar 
extouds only six miles from north to south, 
and three miles inland, constituting in all only 
fifteen square miles. J His daring soared so 
high, that he sometimes ventured to lay siege 
to the town and fortress ; and it is related by 
an English travellci § that on one occasion 
(1(!84) the Danes were reduced to such ex- 
tremities, us to he compelled to ])awii three 
of their bastions to the Dutcli for such a sum 
of money ns would enable them to keep their 
garrison and the people of the town from 
dying by starvation. This aid they discharged 
the following year ; hut their having been 
enabled to do so strengthened some suspicions 
previously circulated, that in their distresses 
they soriictiincs hod rccourae to very qties- 
tioiiahlc means for the replenishment of their 
exchequer. On this occasion these vagno 
rumours a-ssumecl a more palpable form, and 
it vras said that an English ship, called the 

f 

* Uutoire dn Inde» OriealalM, par Guyon, tom. iii. 
p. 77 i Dietionnairr de Commerce, tom. ii. col. 7E4. 

t (Jummerce dee Datioie aux Indee, p. 6] . 

f Tlioniton’s Gazetteer of the Territories under the 
Bast India Company, 

f Hamilton’s Account of the Matt Indit*, book I. 
p. S52. 
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Formota, bound to Surat, and which had 
called at Oalicut for anpplies, and had never 
reached its destination, had met with foul 
treatment. This charge was sustained by 
the fact that continued discharges of cannon 
had been heard not long after she had sailed 
from Calicut, and at the same time two Danish 
vessels were cruising from Cape Comorin to 
Surat. Wliatever degree of credibility may 
be placed in the charge against the Danes, it is 
a fact that the doubts were never satisfied.* 

Some bad feclingmay have been engendered 
by the suspicions thus stated, but the English 
were not prevented by them from extending 
their assist.'incc shortly after to the Danes in 
their utmost need. A large sum of ready 
moueyf was offered to their inveterate enemy, 
the linjah of Tanjore, for the purchase of 
IVanquebar, when it should be in his power to 
deliver it. When this ])rofligate bargain had 
come to the knowledge of the party most 
deojtly concerned, they applied to Mr. Pitt, 
the English governor at Fort Bt. George, and 
were generously assured of succour should 
the exigency require it. 

The rajah was fully resolved to complete his 
j)art of the contract, and made prepaiations to 
do so. lie, with all the expedition he cmrld 
conunaud, a.‘'3cntblcd an army of between 
thirty and forty thousand, inarched on Tran- 
quehar, and cautiously conimcnced his offen- 
sive operations by opening trouclics about a 
mile from the town. The soil being sandy and 
shilting, he began his work by ]ilnuting 
two rows of cocoa-nut trees in close order, 
and at the reciuisitc distance, and filled up 
the intervening sjiaoe between the rows with 
Baud. These trenches were nearly as thick 
as a town wall, and so high that the besiegers 
wore covered from the fire of the Danes. 
Tliey worked with such zeal and perseverance 
that in tiie a])aco of five uiuuths, they had 
imshcd forward tlieir trenches to within 
Jiistol-hliot of the defences, and had with their 
batteries nearly destroyed one of the bastions, 
W’heu the ]>roniibed and eagerly expected 
English reinforcement arrived. It was muck 
nceiled, for the Danish garrison was com- 
posed of two hundred Ennqieans only ; an 
unequal number of Indian Portuguese, and 

* The publicity given to this rumuur at the period, 
end eubarquent iy the conlidence with which it has been 
asserted, and the rredit given to it in Indian rerords end 
treditions, appear to be guffieicat juatiQcatiou for the lejic- 
ution of an acensation so grievous to n nation pTofeggiug 

hrietianity, posting a riviiisation, and in friendly rcla- 
tiong vrith this empire. However reluctant to reiterate 
■ 1 the historian has a stern duly, and paramount to such 
cousideratious. In justice it is added that similar offences 
are alleged against other IDuropean adventurers in the 
Indian waters. 

t l^fly thoosand pardoes. 


about one thousand natives, a force totally 
inadequate to defend a wall one mile and a 
half in ciroumference. 

With the characteriatio bravery of their 
countrymen, the Engliah, though distrusting 
their raw levies, Hindoo and Portuguese, on 
the second day after their arrival, resolved on 
taking the field and provoking their enemies 
to a contest. As the sun rose, the small army 
of the besieged emerged from the gates, the 
native contingent leading the way, and the 
English in close order in their rear. The 
Hindoos had no sooner reached the plain 
than they treacherously divided to the right 
and left, leaving the small body of Europeans 
exposed to the numerous force of the enemy, 
who, with apparent resolution, emerged from 
their trenches in good order, armed with 
swords and shields, and seemingly pre- 
pared to engage hand to hand. The English 
and Danes, few in number, abandoned by the 
greater body of their little army, became 
apprehensive of the issue ; but their confidence 
was soon restored, the first peal of the guna 
from their batteries struck terror into their 
timid foes. They fled in the utmost confusion, 
and their trenches would have been levelled, 
had the victors come prepared with imple- 
ments for that purpose. In a few’ days after, 
a second sally was made with better prepa- 
rations and greater success, which was entirely 
owing to the English, who, though left unsup- 
ported by the Danes, and deprived of the ser- 
vices of their comniamler — who had to retire at 
an early hour, severely wounded — charged 
and routed a body of musketeers and pikenien, 
and, subsequently, the Moorish horse, reached 
the trenches, and returned triumphantly with 
the loss of halt their men ti. the town. This 
successful nft'nir, so gallantly achieved, com- 
pelled tlie rnjah to abnndoji the siege, and 
to leave the Danes in the enjoyment of their 
town, to recruit their impaired resourots, and 
prosecute their commeice in peace. 

As the consequence of the state of things 
here slightly sketched, hut sufficiently ample 
for their relation to the princi))al objects of 
this history, the trade of the Danes in the 
East was reduced to a very low ebb at the 
opening of the eighteenth century. An effort 
was then made to give a new impulse to en- 
terprise. The first movement was to enlarge 
the town, to Increase the uiiinber of residents, 
in the hope that their revenues would improve 
and be better and more advantageously regu- 
lated. Application was acourdingly made by 
the company to Frederick IV. a prince not 
nnwortk}’ to be a successor to Christian IV, 
Much of the depression and gloomy prospects 
of the Danish colonies, he attributed to the 
neglect of religion, and the consequent laxity 
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of morals, and with a resolution worthy of 
the Christian, and creditable to the statesman, 
he determined to send missionaries thither. 
Dr, Francke, divinity professor of the Uni- 
versity of Halle, in Saxony, was consulted, and 
he judiciously selected Zeigenbalg and Plnts- 
chau, names now immortalized. They landed 
on the coast of Coromandel, in July, 1706. 
Their reception was far from being encour- 
aging. Their mission was treated as chime- 
rical and unpracticablc. The results of thrir 
labours in the missionary field have been pre- 
viously related, and the notice of them here is 
for the purpose of elucidating the effects they 
produced on the polity of those amongst 
whom they were destined to labour. It 
must be confessed that those who anticipated — 
and many did at the time — that the conver- 
sion of the natives would add so many loyal 
and useful subjects to the Danish government, 
that disciplined they would become better 
soldiers than any of their countrymen, that 
the acquisition of the. numbers calculated 
upon would add both to the wealth and the 
strength of the Europeans, proinute an im- 
proved agriculture, and tlie ijitrodnction of 
new manufacturers, have been disappointed. 
Contrary to the calculations then made, the trade 
of Denmark in the East has gradually declined, 
until Tranquebar itself was sold, in 1845, to 
the English crown. Nevertheless, it must be 
confessed the colonists improved, their vil- 
lages as a consequence augmented, the people 
lived better, and the government of Tran- 
quebar found itself more secure than it had 
been previously. 

A proposal was made about this time to 
Frederick, which promised to accelerate his 
projected improvements iu Asia, by Joseph 
Van Asperen, a shareholder in the Ostend 
Company, which had recently failed. His 
scheme seemed feasible, and held out great 
prospects. He represented to the king that 
there generally prevailed an active spirit of 
speculation, and that men’s minds wore natu- 
rally directed to the East Indies, a field which 
had yielded a rich harvest to jiroceding ad- 
venturers, which hitlierto Iiad been only par- 
tially explored * that the failure of the Ostend 
Company, was entirely attributable to the dis- 
proportion of the means to the end, the causes 
such as could not attend that undertaking in 
any other country, least of all in Denmark, 
whose commercial pursuits had been unin- 
terruptedly persevered in for more than a cen- 
tury ; that all tliat w'as required was an ade- 
quate increasing capita], which could be easily 
raised by o]>ening n new subscription upon 
favourable terms; that men of experience in 
the trade were not wanting, as naval and 
mercantile agents were to he had in sufficient 


supply amongst those who had been jnst dis- 
charged from the service of the bankrupt 
company. Influenced by these plausible re- 
presentations, the Idug was induced to sanc- 
tion the proposal ; and, to facilitate its adop- 
tion, the Danish East India Company was 
transferred from tho city of Coj)enhagen, to 
the borough of Altcua, a place belonging to 
the crown of Denmark, and contiguous to the 
free city of Hamburg. This translation of tbe 
company, though seemingly well contrived, as 
will bo seen, somewhat marred its success. 

In order to draw support from B])eculators 
iu other nations, his majesty granted a new 
charter, dated in April, 1728, for promoting 
the commerce of the said company to the 
Indies, China, and Bengal, The following 
summary of the contents of this charter may 
not be considered alien to the character of 
this history; — To the new subscribers was 
conceded an equal participation in the grants, 
octroys, and privileges secured to the said com- 
pany by his majesty and his predecessor, and 
likewise in all the forts, settlements, revenues, 
houses, magazines, ships, and effects, and in 
short in all the possessions of the co)n]>any and 
future acquisitions. 'Bhe old shares which, 
as has been stated, numbered two hundred 
and fifty, of one thousand rix dollars each, 
were to remain as they wore, uitli all tho 
rights of the new sharea, and the directors 
were bound to dtcliire and affirm tliat the 
liabilities of the company did not exceed one 
hundred and sixty thousand lix dollars in 
specie. The united company was obligated 
to discharge those cluiius, nj)oii condition that 
the old shares were entitled to no dividend 
till the year ITSD; it was stipulated, that if 
the debts exceeded that sum — of which no 
suspicion beyond this proviso appears to have 
been entertained — the old bluircs were an- 
suorablc for the overplus, and the new shares 
jwotectod from any demand to meet such a 
contingency. The value of each new share 
was settled at one thousand rix-dollavs in 
bank or specie, whereof twenty was to ho paid 
upon account of Mr. Alexander Brnguier, 
baukoi, at Hamburg, or in the manner pre- 
scribed by the company at Copenhagen in 
1727. All future calls in that year rvere 
not to exceed five per cent. ; the call for 
the next year not to exceed twenty -five per 
cent ; the balance of the cajntal not to bo 
called upon without the resolution of a general 
court of the company. If the entire sum of 
tho said one thousand rix dollars for the new 
share were not paid on or before the year 
1738, the proprietors of the old shares were 
to have an interest at the rate of five per 
cent, allowed them for the sum they had paid 
over and above tho new suhscribers; every 
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BubBcriber was allowed to take shares for the 
bearer, signed by the company, and those 
who BO preferred it, might have them in- 
scribed in the company’s books. There was 
to be paid for each transfer two rix dollars to 
the company, and half a rix-doUar to the poor. 
The credjyWa of the company were allowed 
to^taWliew shares for the sums due to them, 
^ovided they discounted on the said debts 
Thirty per cent, for that year for each share, 
find twenty-five per cent, for the next year. 
'Pjte shares purchased under these conditions 
wrVe entitled to the same dividends as the 
ot’^ers. The said shares were released 
fntn liability of seizure, or stop upon any 
account whatsoever, as nas declared in his 
majesty's octroy. The directors were to 
communicate yearly to the shareholders an 
account of the affairs of the company, and 
that account was to be taken as the data 
for appropriating the dividend to be spe- 
cified in a general court of the company 
by the majority of voices. The directors 
were not allowed to undertake any trade 
or commerce in the East Indies u]>on the 
company's account, without the consent of 
the members thereof, aitd still less were 
they allowed to dispose of or lend the com- 
pany’s money to any person whatever, for 
which they were to be answ’crable in tolido 
in their own names and estates. They w’cre 
to be hound by oath to the exact observance 
of this article, and for a faithful administra- 
tion of the affairs of the company for the 
common benefit and advantage of the mem- 
bers thereof. All the merchandise sold in 
any place but Copenhagen, was to he paid 
for in the bank of Hamburg to the account of 
one or more merchants, and most substantial 
tradesmen, tor the company's account. These 
merchants were to be chosen, and appointed 
in a general court of the company by a ma- 
jority of voices, and in no other way upon 
any pretence whatever. The said merchants 
or cashiers were to be ])aid money, but upon 
orders signed by three directors at least. The 
money paid the first year was to be placed at 
the disposal of the directors, till new ones to 
be added to them W'cre chosen. The capital 
arising from the new subscriptions was to be 
laid out in sending ships to Trauquebar, 
Bengal, and China, and for no other use 
whatever. No more money was to be kept 
in cash than what would be deemed necessary 
for repairing, fitting and sending out ships, 
as in the preceding article. A general court 
of the company was to be summoned as soon 
ns possible, in order to choose four new direc- 
tors out of the new' subscribers who might be 
all foreigners. 

The first announcement of this association 
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was hailed with demonstrations of approval 
and confidence, and the Dutch, the country- 
men and friends of the projector. Van 
Asperen, expressed a great inclination to em- 
bark in it; but this disposition was soon re- 
pressed. The support of a foreign under- 
taking was denounced in Holland, as a high 
offence against the mother country; and 
the directors and shareholders generally of 
the East India Company did not fail, in their 
jealousy for thejr own interest, to denounce 
most vehemently the Dutch approvers of the 
scheme. In a short time after active means 
wore employed to deter Van Asperen, and 
to nullify the impression he had so extensively 
made. This movement amongst his own 
countrymen prejudiced other countries like- 
wise, and a check was given to those favour- 
able demonstrations which shortly before had 
promised support, security, and success to 
the enterprise. The removal of the company 
from Copenhagen to Altena, which, in the 
beginning of the operations of the company, 
appeared to be a master-stroke of policy, was 
now used against it with great success. On 
the edifice elected for the accommodation of 
the directors and employes of the company, the 
follow'ing inscription had been placed in con- 
spicuous characters : — “Here is the new India- 
house for carrying on the commerce of Trnn- 
quebar, China, and other jilaces.’’ Although 
intended moicly to attiact the attention of 
the public, it subjected the project to very 
grave suspicions. Its opponents insisted that 
this was avowedly a new company, to which the 
maritime powers had an unquestionable right 
to object; whereas the old conqiany of Copen- 
hagen was, even in their opinions, established 
in its legal right to that trade by prescription. 
Again it was argued that the East India 
Company at Altena, was only an invention to 
rc%ivo the mysteries of stock -jobbing, and 
enable those w'ho were in the secret to realize 
immense foi tunes, under the colour of a trade 
with India, when in reality no such trade 
was seriously speculated on. It was further 
added that the royal concessions, in their 
character, were so very extensive and so 
highly disinteiested, that it was extremely 
difficult to apprehend that an absolute prince 
such as was the King of Denmark, w'ould, by 
the voluntary surrender of the liberties of his 
subjects, bind them any longer than till they 
could have answered the concealed purposes 
of this plausible proposal.* Notwithstanding 
this serious and uncxjiected check, the project 
met with such success, that the managers 
W'cre encouraged to commence preparations 
for such an expedition as would be creditable 

* Vkineraed Modern llutory, vol. ii. ; p. 51 ; Baynsl’s 
nitlory, vol. lui. p. 204— 200, 
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to them. Several experienced adventurere 
hastened to Copenhagen, and proffered their 
experience and servicee, and all the country 
became soon acquainted with the character of 
the undertaking, and its great national im> 
portancc. High expectations were enter- 
tained of its success, the popular feeling was 
enlistoJ in its favour ; men of all grades pro- 
moted it with a patriotic zeal, feeling that 
whatever conduced to the 2 uiblic advantage, 
ramified to the benefit of every, even the most 
insignificant, individual in the commonwealth. 
Ill this state of public excitement it maj' be 
nseumed that the utmost vigour was directed 
to the preparations. In this forward stage of 
progress, opposition to tlie comjiany became a 
matter of stale jmlicy witli foreign nations, and 
Avas prosecuted ns such by the ministers of 
Great Britain and Holland at the court of 
Denmark. Lord Glenorchy and Mr. Dassen- 
feldt, the representatives of their respective 
courts, were instructed to act conjointly in 
this affair, and to exercise ail tiiuir influence 
to procure the abiogntion of the powers be- 
stowed on tlio company. In obedience to 
these instructions, the following protest was 
drawn up and jircsonted by them to the 
court of Dciunurk ; — 

*' Ills majesty the King uf Great Britain and tlicir mighti- 
nesses the stntcs-gencral of the United Provinces, fbre- 
soeiug the injury the transferring of the Kast Company 
from Copenhagen to Mtena, will do to the comiucrcc of 
their eabjects, and perceiving with coneern that almost 
at the same inatnut they are making eo great eQbrts to stop 
the progress of the Ostend Company, the King of jDeu- 
mark, their good old friend and ally, is setting np another, 
equally prcjudiiml to their snlijccls, have ordered the 
lubscribiiig ministers to make most hiunble rqirescnta- 
tiODi to his Banish Majesty, hoping from hie majeely’s 
friendship, that as soon as he shuU be infurnied of on 
uneasiness this novelty gives them, he will withdraw the 
privileges lately granted to that eoinpiioy, and leave it on 
the ancient footing ns always has subsisted at (topeu- 
hagen. Accordingly, the eubecribiiig ministeni desire 
your excellency to make a report thereof to Ihc king, and 
to procure them a fnvaarable answer. Done at Cupeu- 
hagen, July 81, 1728. 

“ Glenuiiciit and DAasKNrKLnT.” 

The courteous phraseology in uliiih thie 
extraordinary intcrlercnco and demand were 
couched, did not recommend the pill to the 
relish of his Danish majesty and his advioers. 
However, he deemed it advisable to reply, and 
be assured the maritime powers that “they 
had totally mistaken him in the matter, because 
it was never the intention to erect a new 
company, or to transfer that which had now 
existed above one hundred and ten years from 
Copenhagen to Altena ; that this was manifest 
from the copy of the incorporation, which 
granted no new powers to the company, but 
barely confimed the old ones; that the 
voyages proposed directly for China, could 


not bo esteemed an infraction of treaties, not 
more than the voyages formerly made by the 
company's ships from Tranquobar ; that, fur- 
ther still, his majesty was not restrained, by 
any treaty whatever, from maintaining and 
supporting the commerce of his subjects to 
the Indies, either from their establishmentB 
in that part of the world, or from Copenhagen ; 
that the law of nature and nations, not only 
gave him a right, but made it his duty to 
promote the W'elfare of his subjects, and to 
extend their trade as far as was in his power ; 
and, finally, that as he did not encourage this 
commerce witli the view of injuring the East 
India Company in England or Holland, but 
purely vi'ith a design to benefit his own 
subjects, lie could not discern how this should 
expose him to the resentment of any power 
whatever,” Whatever may be said in favour 
of the justice and cogency of these arguments, 
they did not satisfy the courts to which they 
were addressed. A protest was prepared to 
show the inBiiffieiency of them, and the right 
which the maritime powers h.id to expect 
that his majesty should conqily with Uieir 
demands, and withdraw his protection from 
the company. This memorial was delivered 
by the Earl of Chesterfield, and the deputies 
of the United Provinces to Sir. Greys, his 
Danish majesty’s minister at tlio Hague, in 
the summer of 172'.*, from which time it docs 
not appear that any further ajiplicalions were 
made on the subject.* 

Tliough the early progress of the company 
was retarded by this vigorous opjiosition, it 
eventually jirovod favourable to it. Frede- 
rick, now verging to the grave, and equally 
reluctant to be involved in fresh trou- 
bles, and unwilling to compromise the inte- 
rests and rights of his subjects, withdrew 
his sujiport from the Altena Company, but 
at tlio same time be recommended it to the 
patronage of his son, who shortly after sne- 
coeded him on the throne by the title of 
Christian VI. The withdraival of the king 
had iho salutary effect of weeding the com- 
pany of all the speculators who were merely 
interested in the tniffie in shares, and stimu- 
lated several to engage in an enterprise the 
promising nature of wJiich was demonstrated 
by the powerful jealousy which it had pro- 
voked. The dreadful conflagation with which 
Copenhagen was visited and laid in ashes 
towards the end of Frederick’s reign, retarded 
the operations the company ; but the re- 
vival of commercial confidence, and the liberal 
and well-directed encouragement of his suc- 

* Sec Historical Sfguter 1 Secueil HUiorigue d‘JeU», 
Nrgociations, Mf moires et 2'raites. Par M, Soniaet, 
tom, V. p, 85 ; UMvenal History, vol. zi. 
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cesflor, shortly after gave it an impulse which 
was attended with felicitous results. 

In a very short space of time order was 
restored; the East India house at Copenhagen, 
the dockyards, and magazines, wore put 
into repair, the direct commerce with China 
cstobliHhcd, and so judiciously conducted 
that it continued steadily to increase for several 
years after, and the trade to Tranquebar was 


better regulated, and yielded a more profit* 
able return than it had done at any previous 
period. 

The details connected with the after history 
of the Danish Company necessarily become 
involved in the history of the progress of the 
BritUh Empire in, tlve Eatt, and shall receive 
such passing notice as may comport with their 
importance. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 

TUB MINOR EAST INDIA COMPANIES s— SWEDISH. PRUSSIAN, TRIESTE, AND SPANISH. 


THE SWEDISH COMPANY. 

It ^\a8 to the ruin of the Obiend Company, 
that S\\oden, as well as Denmark, owed the 
establishment in its dominions, of an East 
India Company. Though a bravo and hardy 
race, and celebrated in the uarlic&t ucconnU 
wo portsObK of the northern jjnrts of the world, 
for the boldness of their ocean enterpribcs, 
the Swedes were among the last of the 
Ihiropenn nations to engage in maritime spo- 
cnlations. Their jiassiou was war, and iu its 
]iurBuit tlicy loft to the merchants of the 
Ifanse Towns whatever little commerce their 
country sujiplied, and this was almost exclu- 
bivoly eouftned to the fisheries on their coasts. 

Tile famous Gustavus Adolplius, wliile en- 
gaged iu the war with Poland, entertained 
the design of opening n trade to tlie East 
for his subjects, nud such as were desirous of 
co-operating with them, and for that purpose i 
i.ssned letters ])ntciit, dated at Stockholm, June 
1 4, 1G2G ; but the wars wliieh shortly after broke 
out iu Germany, bo engrossed his attention, 
that for the roiimiuder of his life he h-id no ’ 
opportunity of pajiug the attention it de- 
bci ved to his enlightened and ))atriotic project. * 
In the reign of Christina, the learned 
daugliter of Gustavus, thougli some of the 
Swedes liad planted a colony in North 
America, none of them made any effort to 
Bln-ue the wealth which abounded in eastern 
realms. 

The desolation which the wars of Charles XII. 
inflicted on his country was not redeemed 
by the splendour of his barren victories. 
The little commerce that had previously 
struggled for existence, during his tur- 
bulent and ungenial rule was exhausted. 
Perhaps the only beneficial result of his ad- 
venturous reign was, that many of his sub- 
jects who had fled to foreign countries to 
escape the miserioa war had inflicted, having 
gleaned knowledge and the fruits of their 


industry.in the following reign — when Sweden 
began to recover — retarned to enrich it, and 
every encouragement was held out to in- 
duce enterprising foreigners to visit Sweden 
and settle there. Encouraged by these fa- 
vourable indications, and other concomitant 
circnmstanccB, one Mr. Henry Konig, an 
eminent merchant at Stockholm, proposed to 
form an East India Company. He submitted 
his scheme to the king and his ministers, and 
proved to their satisfaction that there were 
various parts of Asia and Africa, with which 
a trade might ho remuneratively established, 
without Infringing on existing treaties, or 
impinging on the possessiona or interests of 
other states. lie argued tliat Sweden at all 
times was entitled to tlie common right of 
nations, of which in times past, had ahe 
thought if expedient, she might have availed 
hersulf ; that never was offered so favour- 
able an opiiortnnity as the present. To ensure 
success, he argued that the assit-tance of skilled 
and wealthy foreigners should be enlistcd- 
the former to conduct a commerce which 
the latter would essentially serve to initiate 
and to sustain. He assured them thkt ho 
knew, from his own commercial ac(iuaintance, 
that there wore several capitalists who 
had withdrawn from the Ostend Company, 
anxiously on the look out for a profitable and 
safe investment, who, if judiciously encouraged, 
would lend their zealous and efficient co-opera- 
tion.* He succeeded in serionsly impressing 
both the sovereign and his advisers with theas- 
Burauce that there would be no great difficulty 
in finding both men and money iu prose- 
cuting this commerce with success ; and in 
such a manner, as to hazard no risk of loss by 
trade, or by opposition from other powers. 
All his statements having been carefully ex- 
amined, it was resolved to authorise Konig 

* Unicenal Hutory, vol. ii. p. 252; Mtcphersim’l 
Commercial JOictumary, 
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to associate together as many as he conld find 
willing to enter into the speculation, and, with 
the advice and consent of the senate, the king 
granted him a charter, dated June 14, 1731,* 
precisely one hundred and five years after 
letters patent, for the like purpose, were 
eigned by CJustavus. Tide charter has been 
pronounced to be one of the best digested 
instruments of its kind extant. A summary 
at least of it here is essential to tlie compre- 
hension of what remains to be said upon the 
subject ; — The king hereby concedes to Henry 
Eonig and his associates, the liberty of navi- 
gating and trading to the East Indies for fifteen 
years, and wdth the inhabitants of all coun- 
tries beyond the Cape of Good Hope, with 
the Island of Japan, wherever they shall think 
proper or convenient, with this single restric- 
tion — that they shall not trade in any port 
belonging to any prince or state in Europe 
without free leave first had and obtained. 
The ships engaged in this traffic shall con- 
stantly take in their lading at Gottenbiirg, to 
which port they shall return with nil the nior- 
chandise they shall bring with them from the 
East Indies, and cause the same to be publicly 
aold as soon as tlioy can. The said Henry 
Konig shall pay to the King of Sweden, 
during the said fifteen years, one hundred 
thalers for every last emjdoyed in their trade, 
within six months after the return of each 
ship. The company’s ships must be built in 
Sweden, and be rigged and equipped with 
Swedish materials; and no foreign Bhi])a or 
materials must he employed, unless it be found 
impracticable to ))rocuro such in Sweden. 
The ships may be armed as the company 
think proper, and carry the Swedisli flag. 
The comiJBiiy may make tlieir cajiital any 
sum they think proper. They may export 
silver, bullion of all kinds, except Swedish 
coins ; and they may iuiiiort all kinds of mer- 
chandise from India. Their seamen and sol- 
diers are exempted from being pressed int<) 
the king's service; these shijis arc never to be 
hindered from sailing, under any pretence 
whatever; their commanders are iuveated 
with the same power of luaintaiiiiiig discipline 
on board ship, which the commanders of the 
king's ships possess ; and they are authorised 
to oppose, by force of arms, all pirates and 
others who may attempt to molest them in 
any part of the world. The goods imported 
by the company are exempted from paying 
duties, except a very trifling acknowledgment 
upon removing them. The company’s hnsi- 
iiesB is to be conducted by three directors, 
who roust all be ProtcBtants, native or natn- 
ratized subjects of Sweden, and residing in 

* Supplement au Corps, tom. ii. p. 2, andp. 305 ; Fos- 
fisthwaite's Cammereial IHciionary. 
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the kingdom, and Henry Eonig is named 
the first of them. If any director betrays 
his trust, or acts in any respect improperly, 
the proprietors may apply to the college of com- 
merce, who are empowered to suspend him, 
in which case the proprietors arc to elect 
another in his stead. All foreigners who are 
proprietors of the company's stock, or are 
employed in their service, shall he naturalized 
on making application to the king; and 
their property shall be, on no account, liable 
to arrest. All other subjects of Sweden are 
forbidden from trading within the company’a 
limits, on pain of forfeiting their vessels and 
cargoes. The king promises to renew, alter, 
or enlarge the company’s privileges, if it sliali 
be found necessary for promoting the pros- 
perity of their trade. 

The reason why the charter was of such 
limited duration — fifteen years — is, that it was 
thought it would be the best expedient either 
to afford an earlier opportunity of rectifying 
any imperfections incident to new under- 
takings, or to satisfy, in sonio degree, the 
denonneers of the scheme, many of whom 
strenuously opposed it.* Being restricted 
from interfering with the sctflemeuts of other 
nations, the company was guarded against 
any reasonable grounds of contplaint, or even 
jealousies on the part of any of them, and 
the effects of this precaution was seen in tlie 
very first stage of proceedings. Their pre- 
{wrations wore made without remonstrance or 
inolestatioji. Two large ships were built and 
soon got ready for sea, furnished and armed 
in tho most efficient manner. Men wore 
Bcnipulously selected for supereargoos. Tlicir 
abilities, moral worth, and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the duties of their office were the 
qualifications. The officers niul sailors were 
selected with similar discrctiun. In fact, 
everything was regulated with judgment anil 
caution, ami in two years after tlio charter 
was granted, the Frcderirle and Ulrica, so 
named from the king and queen, jmt out from 
the harbour of Gotteuburg, to encounter the 
perils of the ocean in search of the produc- 
tions of Indian climes. 

The king had officially notified to the 
states-gcucral the establishment of the com- 
pany, adding, at the same lime, his earnest 
resolve to rigidly enforce the restrictions which 
forbade their interference with the trade of 
other European nations, and an assurance was 
given that he woqjd pay readymoney for what- 
ever refreshments or repairs might be wanted 
in tlie ports of any of his allies. lie expressed 
his hopes that those moderate demands would 
be readily granted. He had to make a second 
application to elicit a reply, which was indeed 
* Baynal, vol. iii. p. 40. 
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a very qualified one. Their mightlneBses 
said, that though they could not be exacted 
to favour the new company, they would give 
every necessary succour to his majesty’s sub- 
jects. As further evidence of the interest 
tvith which the king watched the development 
of the company, and to mark their appear- 
ance in China with a special token of his 
royal favour, he invested Mr. Oolin Campbell, 
tlio supercargo of the Fredericle, witli the 
character of liis ambassador to tho Emperor 
of China, and some other oriental princes. 

At the starting of the company their stock 
varied from one voyage to another. It was 
said to have amounted to a quarter of a 
million of our money in 1753, and about two 
hundred thousand only at tho last convention. 
However, there were no data accessible to 
the public by which they could accurately 
cstiiiiato it, for the accounts were never 
publicly exposed. The Swedes had in the 
iirst st.ages much less interest in the stock 
than they subsequently acquired, and in con- 
sequence of this the government deemed it 
politic to throw some m 3 ’ 8 tery abotit it. With 
this object it wa-s enacted that any director 
uho should divulge the name of a proprietor, 
or the sum ho had subscribed, should be 
‘•usjicudcd or even removed, and forfeit all 
the money wbieli bo had invested in the 
speculation. Thispolicyof concealment, which 
seems so ineonceivahlc in a free country, 
uas jioraevered in for thirty-five j'ear.s. It 
was. however, provided that twelve of the 
proj)rietors should investigate the accounts of 
the directors onec in four j'oars, but the 
auditors were nominated by themselves ; and 
ill England it is known b,y nnpleasant exjie- 
rience what little securitj^ such iirovision 
yields. In suhsequeut years the power of 
ajijiointmcnts was conveyed to tho proprietors, 
and, ns a matter of course, with the beneficial 
effects that usually attend honest inquiry and 
muestricted publicity. As Raynal tersely 
observes,* “ Secrecy in politics is like lying ; 
it may preserve a state for the moment, but 
must certainly ruin it in the end. Both are 
only serviceable to evil-minded persons.” 

The first vessels sent out were well re- 
ceived by tho Chinese, and permission was 
|.'■^•antcd to them to establish a factory at 
Canton, on the same terms as were enjoj'cd 
by the other European powers having csta- 
hiUhments in that city. 

At the time when the arrival of the ships 
was eagerly expected in Sweden, a letter was 
received from Mr. Campbell, conveyingthedis- 

* Lis secret dous la politique eat eomme le mcaonge : 
il sauve pour nn moment Ics etats,et les perd a la longue. 
L’un et I'autre n’est utilo qn’auz mochans. — Hist. Phtloi. 
ct Polit, tom. iii, p. 215. Imprima a la Eayi, 1774. 


agreeable intelligence that on the return of the 
Frederick^ as she was at the entrance of the 
Straits of Sunda, she was fired upon by seven 
Dutch vessels, captured, and led into Batavia. 
The Dutch commodore alleged that he was 
acting under tho orders of his government, 
and would have captured the vessel even if 
the King of Sweden were aboard. On com- 
plaint being made by the Swedish minister to 
the states-general, they, and also the directors 
of the Dutch East India Company, protested 
that they had never issued such orders. The 
ship was soon liberated, and an insult to the 
Swedish flag was never after offered by the 
ships of tho Dutch company. The Ulrica 
reached Gottenburg without any accident, 
and the voyage proved moderately profitable. 
This good commencement spirited on the 
directors to renewed exertions, and to hope 
that succeeding expeditions would prove still 
more satisfactory.* Tliey were not dis- 
appointed. The way in which the servants 
of the company conducted themselves, won 
for them the esteem and favour of the native 
authorities, and inhabitants generally, of 
Canton ; and they showed themselves dis- 
jwsed to favour them in every possible way. 
Their trade, notwithstanding the loss of some 
of (heir vessels, proved exceedingly remune- 
rative to tho shareholders and the nation at 
large, for by it they were enabled to export a 
considorahle quantity of Swedish merchan- 
dise, and but a very inconsiderable portion of 
their oriental importations was consumed in 
the country. The money obtained from 
foreigners for wlint they exported, far ex- 
ceeded the amount of bullion transmitted to 
the Indian markets. Thus, the exchange 
was greatly in favour of Sweden, and the in- 
evitable result of such a state of things was 
soon made visible by the increase of the pre- 
cious metals, and tho improved habits, social 
comforts, and increasing demand for labbur. 

At homo the company met with some im- 
pediments. They were obliged to take 
foreigners principally into their service, and 
there being no nation in Europe more jealous 
than the Swedes, this generated a great deal 
of discontent. The populace murmured that 
the bread was being taken out of their months. 
These coni])Iaint8 were as unjust as they 
were illiberal; those whom they directed 
their wrath against were spending their 
earnings, as a matter of course, amongst them; 
and those against whom a 2 dau 8 ible charge 
could he brought — the non-resident share- 
holders — were overlooked and escaped the 
popular indignation. To subdue this irra- 
tional ferment, an order was published an- 

• Marphnson’s HMory of Euroftan Commerce mth 
India, 
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aonnoi&g that at least two-thirda of the 
seamen on board their ships should be native 
Swedes. As this order oould not be executed 
in consequence of the paucity of native mari* 
ners, the common people, who were the great 
bulk of the malcontents, quickly discovered 
the silliness of their clamour, and were at 
length convinced that the company had done 
no more than what circumstances justified and 
their charter privileged, and that no undue 
partiality existed for the foreigners. 

In the year 1740 the company’s charter 
was renewed, and the term of their exclusive 
trade prolonged to the year 1706. 

From the first establishment of the Swedish 
company, every partner was at liberty to 
withdraw his capital upon the termination of 
the particular voyage for which it was in- 
vested, and hence arose the fluctuations 
already noticed. Experiencing the injurious 
effects of this precarious state of their stock, 
it was agreed, in the year 1763, that from 
that time forward it should be fixed and per- 
manent, and that any proprietor wishing to 
withdraw should, ns in other joint-stock com- 
panies in Europe, find a purchaser. At the 
same time the king, to enable the company to 
maintain its position against the rivalry of the 
Prussian trade recently established at Em bden, 
agreed to a commutation duty of twenty per 
cent, upon the value of the East India goods 
consumed within the kingdom, instead of the 
lastage duty, hitherto paid by every ship for 
each voyage. But iu the year 1766, when 
the charter was nearly expired, the govern- 
ment not only resumed the lastage duty, but 
also demanded the arrears alleged to be due 
since 1763. This was not the only attempt 
made by the government to obtain a partici- 
pation in the profits. A renewal of the 
charter was granted in 1766 for a term of 
twenty years, and as a consideration for this 
favour the company were obliged to lend to 
the state above one hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, at six per cent, interest. As a secu- 
rity for this, they ■were allowed to retain in 
their hands the duty payable upon every ship, 
till the whole of that debt was liquidated. 

The chief trade was with Chins, and the 
commerce of that vast kingdom and those to 
the east of it, being looked upon by the other 
European nations, as merely incidental to 
their Indian trade, was the cause why the 
Swedes were permitted to pursne it without 
interruption and jealousy. Four-fifths of 
imports were teas, the consumption of which 
was very small indeed in Sweden, owing to 
the cheek it received by the imposition of a 
tax of not less than twenty -five per cent. All 
the rest of their imports were exported on 
paying to the state eight per cent, on the 


prodnee of the sales. By far the largest 
quantity of teas thua sold fell into the hands 
of foreigners — and realized ready money — 
chiefly for the purpose of being smuggled 
into Great Britain. This clandestine trade waa 
carried on with very great success for years, 
till it received its death-blow in the year 
1784 by tlie passing of an act for lowering 
the duties on teas. The produce of these 
public sales was variable, of course influenced 
by the number and tonnage of the vessels 
engaged in it, and by the demand. Raynal 
says it may bo affirmed that it has scarcely 
ever fallen below two millions of livres,* and 
has never risen higher than five millions.f 

THE PRTJSSUN8 IN INDIA. 

The name of Frederick the Great of Prus- 
sia will live — with his faults and his virtues 
— in the grateful remembrance of a people, it 
may be said peoples, whom he raised from a 
state of depression to be a kingdom, great 
iu its victories, great in its intollectnal pro- 
gress, great in the councils of the greatest 
nations, and great in its alliances, political 
and matrimonial. 

Having enlarged and soenred his dominion, 
he was deliberating on the best menus of en- 
riching it, when a fortunate event ]>ut him in 
possession of East Friesland, in 1744. This 
jirovinoe contains the city and port of Einb- 
den, the only one he possessed in his domi- 
nions, and this bo proposed to make the scat 
of a flnnrishing trade with India. Embdcn 
is the capital of the little province of East 
Friesland. It is a considerable seaport, now 
belonging to Hanover, situated on the river 
Eins, or Embs, at its influx into the North 
8ea, at the Bay of Hollart. About three 
centuries ago it was reckoned one of the best 
ports in Knrnpe. The English, compelled to 
abandon Antwerp, had made it the centre of 
their relations with the continent. The Hutch 
had for a long time endeavoured to appro- 
priate it, hut in vain. At length it excited 
their jealousy to sueh a degree, that they 
attempted to fill up the jiort. It commands 
all the essentials to entitle it to be the empo- 
rium of a great trade. The only inconveni- 
ence it seemed to labour under as the seat of 
Prussian commerce was its distance from the 
bulk of the Prussian dominions, and the delay 
which would bo incurred in succouring it in 
an emergency ; but Frederick was of opinion 
that the terror «f his name would be it < pro- 
ectioD, and in this persuasion he established 
there the East India Company. 

To further his views, he decided on the 
ncorporation of an East India Company, and 
for the accomplishment of this ho held out 

* £88,883 0«. Sa. t £20,883 6*. 8d. 
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hopes of enoooragement to foreigners. The 
expectation of royal patronage, particularly 
from a prince of his great reputation, speedily 
brought around him several ready to co-ope- 
ratc with him in the maturing of his project. 
These were mostly composed of Englishmen, 
Dutchmen, and Frenchmen, who set at de- 
fiance the restrictions which their respec- 
tive governments had framed to prevent their 
subjects from joining any such alien specu- 
latious. 

The now Prussian company was incorpo- 
rated under the title of tijo Asiatic or China 
Company, on the 11th of fieptembor, 1760, 
for the term of fifty years. The charter states 
that during that period they were privileged 
to send two ships every year to China. All 
goods imported by them, and sold to foreigners, 
might be exiiorted without being subjeet to 
dues: and the company might cxjiort any article 
maniifaoturcd in the king’s dominions without 
jiaying any duty. Foreigners subscribing to 
the company’s capital acquired all the privi- 
leges of Pruhsian Hubjccta. Noblemen might 
sulibcrihe without derogating from their dig- 
nity. All countries to be conquered by thorn 
uere to be their own properly. They were 
also invested with tlio privilege of cairyiiig 
on several manufactures, and the herring, 
<od, and whale fisheries, and to trade in all 
idaccB where their vessels could have free 
access, &c. ifeo. 

In the course of four or five years the 
company dispatched six ships to China; but 
it is asserted— and there are very strong 
grounds for adopting the statement — that 
very ineilieient, il not iiujiropcr agents, were 
entrusted with the management, for of all the 
Eurojieau adventures in those days of profit 
and ])Innder in the East the Prussian company 
alone wore unfortunate. On winding up their 
accmiiits, when the war put an end to their 
eoinuierce, in 1761), they discovered that 
their profits amounted to one-half per cent, in 
the year. 

On the Ist of January, 1763, the king 
established a second company, also nt Emb- 
don, for trading to Bengal, and the countries 
adjacent thereto, during the space of twenty 
years, and with permission to send as many 
vessels as they pleased. The usual privileges 
of joint-stock companies were granted to 
them, including the power to make their own 
laws, to choose their directors, subject, how- 
ever, to his majesty’s approval. 

The capital was limited to one million 
Brandenburg crowns, in shares of five hun- 
dred crowns each. The formation of the 
original company could not be completed; 
and some other persons, with the king’s per- 
mission, obtained the charter, and opened 


snbsoriptioDS at Embden, Brtolau, Konigs- 
berg, Magdeburg, Antwerp, and Hamburg. 
They proposed to send one or two ships on 
experimental trips to Bengal os soon os the 
funds subscribed would admit. 

After several delays a ship was dispatched 
to Bengal, and a factory established there. 
It was cast away in the Ganges in the year 
17.66. In the year 1761 the second wae 
sent out by the company to look for the 
remains of the first. This was not attended 
with success ; no profits were realised, and 
all hopes of establishing a trade with that 
part of India abandoned. The Asiatic or 
China Company, however, continued to carry 
on some kind of trade with China ; but even- 
tually Embden itself reverted to the possession 
of Hanover, and Prussia ceased to have any 
interest in it. 

THE IMPEMAL COMPANY OF TRIESTE. 

This company owes its existence to one 
William Bolts,* an Englishman, who, having 
served in India, and being dismissed the ser- 
vieo of the English East India Company, 
transferred his allegiance to Maria Theresa, 
the Empress of Austria, and was received by 
her as one of her subjects. In testimony of 
his gratitude, ho laid before her a proposal 
for estahlishing a trade with Africa and the 
East Indies, and to make one of her ports at 
the head of the Adriatic the seat of it, and 
thus obviate any f>hjoction, on the score of 
treaties, which might be started against such 
an establishment in the Netherlands. To 
enable him to carry his project into effect, ho 
solivitod the empress to let him have an 
as-iortment of inetuls, cannon, and small arms, 
from the inqicriiil mines ht d manufactories, 
to the amount of one hundred and eighty 
thousand florins, and to allow him two years 
tor the payment, j 

The Bclieme was reeeived with royalifavour, 
and a charter conceded, dated the 6th of 
June, 1776, whereby he was authoriaed, 
during the space of ten years, to carry on a 
trade, with vessels under the imperial flag, 
from the Austrian ports in the Adriatic to 
Persia, India, China, nud Africa ; to trans- 
port negro slaves from Africa to America; to 
take goods upon freight either for the imperial 
ports or any others for account of foreigners, 
whose properties shall not be liable to confis- 
cation, even if they should belong to nations 

Mr. Dolts snired in Bengal in the year 1760; he 
resigned hia appointment in the company’a lenriea in 
1766. Finding that he proposed remaining in India in 
defiance of their regulations, they were obliged to make 
nsc of the powers vested in them by parliament, to aend 
him home. 

t Thia waa condoned by the empten'a sncceeior. 
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ftt war with her; to take poBsession in the 
queen’s name of any territories which he 
might obtain from the princes of India : and 
the charter declared that the vessels belong- 
ing to him should be exempted from arrest 
or detention at all times, whether of peace or 
war; and that he should bo provided with 
necessary passports, and care taken to obtain 
redress for him if attacked or molested. 

Bolts took into partnership Charles Proli 
and Company, of Antwerp, merchants, to the 
extent of one-third of the business. It was 
agreed that two ships were to be got ready, 
loaded at Leghorn and Trieste, and that 
Bolts was to accompany them, for the pur- 
pose of establishing factories and commercial 
relations iu India, leaving the charter in the 
hands of his partners, w’ho were to open a 
house of India trade in Trieste. Bolts pro- 
ceeded to London, and there bought a ship. 
When he got to sea he superseded the Eng- 
lish captain, hoisted the imperial colours, and 
sailed into Lisbon. There his crew was 
seized upon, and carried off by an English 
frigate. Nothing daunted, he soon collected 
another, composed of Italians, arrived in 
Leghorn, and thence steered for India. 
Having founded three factories on the coast of 
Malabar, one on tlio Nicobar Island, and one 
at Delagoa, on the coast of Africa, he returned 
with three ships to Leghorn, in May, 1781. 

The success of this adventuro so pleased 
the Qrand-duke of Tuscany, that he granted 
a charter to Bolts, which secured to him 
the exclusive trade between Tuscany and 
all the islands beyond tlio Cajie Verde 
Islands, to he conducted with two ships under 
Tuscan colours. 

So far successful, and favoured by two 
princes, his fortune seemed to be guaranteed ; 
hut such was not the case. On the contrary, 
ho found himself much embarrassed. This, 
as ho represents the matter, was entirely 
owing to the want of faitli on the side of his 
partners. V^oover was to blame, as soon as 
his creditors heard of his success, they crowded 
to Leghorn, end seized on his three ships and 
cargoes. To release himself from this posi- 
tion, he was obliged to involve himself still 
farther with the firm, and ceded to M. Proli 
and Company the imperial charter, and also 
the Tuscan charter, in order to raise a joint- 
stock of two million florins; he further re- 
nounced any right he might have in the 
profits made by the ships they had sent to 
China, except a commission of two per cent, 
upon the gross sales of the cargoes ; and ho 
took upon himself the liabilities of a ship 
called tbe Grand-duke of Tuscauj/, wilb her 
cargo, which had been seized at the Cape of 
Good Hope by the French and Dutch in 1781, 


and also of another vessd expected from 
Malabar. For these advantageous conces- 
sions the firm, “in friendship,’’ lent him 
£G280 IGs. 8d., at five per cent, interest, to 
pay off a debt contracted on the joint account, 
and agreed that ho should bo at liberty to 
send two ships to India or China on his 
own solo account, only paying to them a rate 
of commission of six per cent, on the gross 
amount of tho cargoes in Europe. This 
agreement was confirmed by Joseph II., w’ho 
also authorized them to raise the sum of two 
millions of florins, the proposed amount of tho 
capital of tho new Imferial Compaiiy of 
Trieste foh the Comuerce of Asia. 

Proli and Company immediately opened 
subscriptions to raise this capital. The exist- 
ing stock they valued at one million of florins, 
and for the remaining million they offered 
shares at one thonsand florins each. They 
declared themselves directors at Antwerp, 
and Bolts, and another not yet elected, direc- 
tors at Trieste. 

At a meeting of tbe partners — the only one 
ever held — in Beptembor, 1781, it was pro- 
posed to send out six ships for China and 
India, two for the cast coast of Africa, and 
three for the Northern Whale Fishery, and 
Proli and Co. engaged to procure the money, 
and w'ere authorized to do so. 

In November, 1786, Bolts, on his own ac- 
count, fitted out a large vessel for the north- 
west coast of America, to take advantages of 
the fur trade, there newly opened, and to 
convey the cargo to China. He proposed 
that the ship should pass round Cape Horn, 
and after loading at Nootka, and selling the 
furs in China, return to Europe by the 
Cape of Good Hope, and thus have the honour 
ot accomplishing the first Austrian circum- 
navigation of the world. The measures which 
he Bdo 2 )tcd promised an assurance of success. 

To superintend the voyage Bolts had en- 
gaged four oflicerB, tbe comjianioiis of Cook in 
his perilous wanderings ; five naturalists were 
also engaged to extend the demesne of science ; 
and a Bermudian sloop was purchased to serve 
as a tender, bnt these preparations were all frns- 
tiated, as Bolts asserts, by the malicious intri- 
gues of his brother directors, whereby ho 
sustained on enormous loss, and was obliged 
to engage the ship in another way. 

The otherdirectors were not inactive in April, 
1782. They boasted they had six million 
florins at command, and six ships under the 
Austrian flag in active service; but their 
ardour was somewhat moderated by the intel- 
ligence which about this time reached them, 
that their factory at Delagoa bad been de- 
stroyed by tbe Portuguese, who claimed a 
right to that territory. Five of tho company’s 
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veuda arrived from China, at Ostond^ in 
1764:, which had been made a free port by 
the emperor on his visit there in 1781. But 
the fortunate arrival of so many ships, with 
nearly three millions and a half pounds of tea, 
besides other goods, was counterbalanced by 
the loss of the Imperial Eagle, which was 
arrested by the creditors, and involved the 
loss of three hundred thousand florins. This 
disheartened several of the shareholders, and 
induced them to withdraw. Tlieir stock was 
".old at thirty -five per cent, below par, and 
afterwards the holders were more unfortu- 
nate still, for in the year following the com- 
lany was declared bankrupt to the amount 
if ten million florins. 

This company encountered no opposition 
from the jealousy of the other nations oi Europe 
with the exception of the petty kingdom of 
Portugal ; and, in all human probability, its 
huccos:-’ had been brilliant, were it not fur the 
joalonsy and differences of Bolts, and the co- 
partners 

THE SlUNI \HPS IN INDIA. 

The latest of the nations in Europe which 
established commercial intercourse w itli India 
was tSpain, though the R{ianiards were the 
first after the Portuguese who crossed the 
Pacifle, and navigated the Indian Ocean. 

In the fifteenth century, while the Poitu- 
guesc were energetically prosecuting their 
iliscovovies, extending their trade, and estab- 
lishing their power in the East, their neigh - 
hoiiis, the Spaniards, were, with equal activity 
and success, securing lioundlcss treasures in 
the West,* Columbus Laving added the newly 
disco^ered western continent to its dominions. 
Theiewas no state to dispute the sovereignty 
ol the vast extent of sea and laud to which 
tlicy claimed a riglit, nor did either power 
then apprehend that — by the giant strength 
of the sluggish denizens of tlic swamps of the 
fjowlands or the isolated inhabitants of the 
iilos of the West — those splendid demesnes 
would be rudely torn from their grasp ; and 
confidently they calculated when the sove- 
reign pontiff, in the plenitude of his assumed 
temporal dictatorship, had decided that a 
meridian drawn from the north to the south, 
three hundred and seventy leagues westward 
ot Capo de Verde, should bound the mutual 
poBscsBiouB and right of maritime discovery 
ol the two kingdoms, f that no son of mother 
church would impiously dispute so venerable 
an adjustment. 

f^evoral years elapsed after the discovery 

* Raynnl’s Huloite daBtahlutmenUdans In Indei, 
• urn 11 p. 236 

t Diumam’s JIuloru of Spatn and I’ortuoal, vol. ii. 
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by OolumbuB of America, before an attempt 
was made to explore the ocean which it was 
conjectured extended far aw'ay to the west 
of it. Vasco Nnnez de Balboa, a Spanish 
adventurer, guided by some Indians, was 
the first European who was gratified by be- 
holding its broad expanse. This occurred in 
1513. The court of Spain, in 1516, dispatched 
Juan Diaz tie Solis, who had previously sailed 
along the coast of Brazil, to attempt a pas- 
sage to the South Sea and to India along 
the southern shore, part of the recently 
discovered continent.* This expedition proved 
disastrous: in an enconnter with the Indians 
on tlie hanks of the Bio de la Plata many 
of his followers were slain, and the survivors 
returned to Spain. 

A second attempt was made to reach India 
from a Spanish settlement on the southern 
coast of Mexico. Vessels were fitted out for 
the voyage ; bnt unfortunately the timber 
made use of in their construction was so 
sribject to be wormeaten, that in a few weeks 
they ceased to be seaworthy, and thus termi- 
nated these preparations. 

It was reserved for Fernando de Magal- 
hancB (Magellan) to attempt this with suc- 
cess. Notwithstanding the recent arbitration 
of the pope, the line of demai cation was not 
BO definitely drawm as to obviate the origin 
of disputes. The splendid empire secured in 
Asia to hlanucl of Portugal excited the jea- 
lousy of his brother Fernando, King of Cas- 
tile, and he made several fniitlees attempts 
to bo allowed to participate in its advan- 
tages. After the death of that prince a dis- 
affected Portuguese, who had served Manuel 
with distinction both in Ethiopia and India, 
and complained — perhaps not without cause — 
that royalty’s rewards were not commensu- 
rate with the perils encountered and the re> 
suits realized, fled to the court of Castile, and 
there succeeded, perhaps with little i effort, 
in impressing on the new king, Charles V. 
of Austria, that, by the division made with 
the ]iapat lino, the Molucca Islands geogra- 
phically belonged to Spain. To these he 
also proposed a shorter route than that by 
the Cape of Good Hope — namely, by the 
Brazils. In August, 1519, he set out with 
five ships, with absolute power over the 
crews. Steering towards the Canaries, he 
doubled the Cape de Verde, passed the islands 
of that name, and boldly steered into the 
limitless waste of the Western Ocean. He 
coasted along the shores of Brazil, daunted 
by no dangers of unknown waters, w'arring 
elements, mutinous crews, or fierce gigantic 
Patagonians, whose naturally large physical 

* Marphenon’s Uittory of European Commerce in tie 
, Eiat, p 819. 
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proportio&B were extravagantly exaggerated 
by tbe nervona fears of liia apprehensive 
followers. lie passed the laind of giantt } 
and in Septeiuber, 1520, arrived at a cape 
which he called alter the eleven thonaand 
virgins, and then entered tbe fearful straits 
which immortalise his name and his toils. 
Passing tlirough a series of perils of more 
than romantic interest, he at length reached 
the Philippine Islands, after a passage of 
tilteen hundred leagues. Here he lust his 
valuable hfc in a conflict between two native 
chiefs, the quarrel of one of whom he was 
imprudently induced to espouse. Only 
one — the Fictori'a — of his six vessels re- 
turned to Hpain ; she arrived there in Sep- 
tember, 1522,* bringing honio a cargo of 
spices taken in at the hlolucca Islands, and 
with oidy eighteen men, survivors of the 
battles and voyages, who, having returned 
by the (Jape ot Good Hope, had the honour 
ot being the first circumnavigators of the 
globe. Had hlagalhaues returned, ho was to 
have a patent for exclusive trading, for the 
period ot ten years, with the countries which 
he should have discovered. “It,'' says J)nn- 
haiu, — and ho is perfectly justified in making 
the observation, — “ the object of the expedi- 
tion failed through the catastrophe of its 
leader, ho will be considered by posterity as 
by far the most undaunted, and in many 
respects the most extraordinary man, that 
ever traversed an unknown sea." 

The Purtiigueso were startled by the dis- 
covery oi this new route to the claims 
laid to the Moluccas, and the endless preten- 
siotis which, by possibility, might arise out 
of them ; but Charles, who was now not only 
King of Spain, and sovereign of the seven- 
teen rich provinces of the Netherlands, but 
also Emperor of Germany, was too powerful 
to be influenced b^ threats or aggressions. 
Three bundled and fifty thousand ducats of 
gold, were paid to Spain in consideration of 
its desisting fiom further tiading in those 
oriental regions , however, the i*lght was 
reserved of resuming tliat tiade on the reiiay- 
meut of the money advanced. The baigain 
was concluded by a tieaty executed at Mara- 
goBsa, on the 22ud ot A])iil, 1521). 

By this treaty tliu cummerco of the Mo- 
luccas, or Ijpico Islands, was secured to Por- 
tugal as long as it continued independent of 
Hpain. On the union of these kingdoms some 
time after, the Portuguese settlements, as 
dependencies on Spain, were exposed to the 
hostilities of tho English and Butch, who 
Were engaged in w'ar against the latter power. 
Tlie Portuguese, however, w cro expelled from 

* Duuhaui's Uutory of ^ain end Porluffal, vol. ui. 
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the Molnoeas at the beginning of tho oeven- 
teeuth century. 

Several subsequent efibrts were made to 
find out a shorter route than by the Straits 
of Magellan, but without success. Tho Spa- 
niards were, therefore, confined to carrying 
on the trade with the Spice Islands from their 
lately established settlements on the westorn 
shores of America. The commodities of the 
East and West were transported by land 
carriage across the narrow Isthmus of Panama. 

In 15B4 the Philippine Islands were brought 
under the dominion of Spain by Migual Lopez 
de Legaspi. In the island of Zobu he founded 
a town Called San Miguel ; and in the island 
of Leuconia he erected Manilla, destined to 
become the capital of the Spanish dominions 
in the Eastern seas, and was greatly enriched 
by the commerce with America, China, and 
other rich countries and islands. It is called 
by the Spaniards the pearl of the East. 

The branch of commerce which ia most 
cultivated at Manilla is with Acnjnilco, in 
Mexico. Thither ships are sent annually, 
(‘ailed galloons. Tlie origin of this trade is 
rather curious, and is sufficiently important 
to justify a passing notice. It is thus told 
l>y Maepherson *. — “The ndssionarics whom 
Philip II., in his zeal for the propagation of 
tho Catholic leligion, had sent to convert tho 
natives of the Philippine Islands, represented 
to him that they could not perform the saeri- 
fico of the mass for want of flour and wine, 
and they proposed and requested that those 
necessary aiticles bhould bo brought to them 
from Acapulco, tho nearest Spanish port on 
tlie continent of America. The king, not- 
withstanding a strenuous opposition made by 
tho council of the Indies, acceded to the pro- 
posal of the missionaries, and licensed the 
viceroy of Mexico to send every year a vessel 
to Manilla loaded with flour and wine, and 
gave Btriet orders that no other merchan- 
dise W’hatever should lie currieil to or fiom 
Manilla. After the importation of tho flour 
and wine had gone on for some years in 
strict observance of the royal mandate, the 
viceroys of Mexico and Manilla agreed among 
themselves that the annual vessel, instead of 
returning quite empty to Acapulco, should 
carry a parcel of Chinese and Indian silks and 
cotton piece goods to be sold for their joint 
account. When the energy of the Spanish 
government declined, the vigilance of the 
council of India relaxed, or perhaps their 
complaisance to the viceroys increased; in 
consequence of this, the ttadc of carrying 
oiieutai merchandise to Acapulco was pursued 
to such an extent as to require two ships of 
from fifteen to eighteen hundred tons burthen, 
which arrived annually at Acapulco, heavily 
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freighted with rich etuffii of every kind, end 
iJbo linens nude in China, in imitation of the 
French fabrics; diamonds, pearb, spioeries, 
drugs, tea, porcelain, Ac., snffioient for the 
consumption of the great province of Mexico. 
The returns consisted of cochineal, eonfeo* 
tions, meroeiy goods, some Enropean trin* 
kets, and the original articles, flour and 
wine ; but the chief part of the return cargo 
was uniformly silver, to the amount of five or 
six million dollars. This trade, begun by the 
two viceroys for their own emolument, appears, 
upon the subsequent augmentation oi it, to 
hu\e been shared by the inhabitants, and 
became very prejudicial to the trade between 
ijpain and Mexico by supplying the colonists 
witli an innumerable variety of articles of 
Indian and Chinese manufacture, which, by 
their superior cheapness, and most of them 
aJ'io hy their sujierior beauty, rendered the 
rival European tabrics in a great Toeaeuro 
unsaleable, and very much impaired the 
king’s revenue — not only by the deficiency 
of the duty upon merchandise exported from 
the kingdom, but also by depriving him of 
his share of the silver, wliich would be im- 
]>orted into Hpain if not diverted to Manilla, 
whence it was carried to India and China.”* 

In consequence of this state of things, it 
was often a subject of serious consideration 
to S|)ani8h governments whether it would not 
he to the interest of the mother country to 
abandon the Pliilippiue Islands. 

To this predisposition is to be attributed 
the prilicy adopted by the Kpanish monarchy 
in 1720, which, reluctant to relinquish the 
sovereignty of so many islands, yielded to the 
remonstrance of the council, and the perse- 
vering clamours of the merchants, and im- 
posed a strict prohibition of the use of 
Chinese and Indian manufactures. This 
arbitrary measure produced great dissatisfac- 
tion ; and after a long controversy the colonists 
at length succeeded in procuring its reversai 
in the year 1734. 

_Up to this date there wa.s no direct trade 
witli India, if we overlook the interval from 
IfjSO to 1640, during which Portugal was a 
portion of the Spanish dominions. Indeed, a 
direct trade was forbidden by the treaty of 
Munster, concluded in the year 1648, whereby 
it was agreed between the King of Spain and 
the states-general that neither of them should 
use the East India trade in any other manner 
than was then practised — that is to say, that 
the Dutch should only sail by the Cape of 
Good Hope, and the Spaniards only from 
their settlements in America. Sjinin faith- 
fully abided by this arrangement, and never 

* Maephersoa’i Ilatcry of Emropean Comtnerct mfA 
ZnOta, p. 821. 


made an attempt to infringe upon it till the 
year 1783, when a royal charter was grantedL 
to Don Emanuel de Arriaga and his asso- 
ciates, under the name of The Royal Oou- 

PAMT OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, Vesting ill 
them during a period of twenty years the 
exclusive privilege of sailing to both sides of 
Africa, and to all the countries beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope. They were empowered 
to carry the royal colours upon their ships, 
which were exempted from all duties, In the 
same manner as if they actually belonged to 
the royal navy, their officers also being on a 
footing of equality with those of that service. 
They were allowed to export bullion withont 
paying any duty. The company were to pay 
at Cadiz a duty of eight per cent, on spicee, 
and five per cent, on all other descriptions of 
goods imported by them. The capital was 
fixed at four thousand shares of one thousand 
dollars each, to be subscribed at Cadiz. The 
Lnsiness of the company was confined to nine 
directors, appointed by tlie king, each of them 
possessing twenty -five shares in the company. 
The king subscribed for four hundred shares, 
constituting a tenth of the capital. 

It has been alleged that there never existed 
a hona Jide intention of engaging in commerce, 
but that that com^wsny was concocted for mere 
stock -jobbing projects. There is no evidence 
to sustain this condemnatory accusation. It is 
far more probable that its progress was 
stopped by the failure of the galleons, and the 
intrigues of the Chinese merchants in the 
Philippines. 

Another interval of thirty years elapsed 
without an effort, but in the end of tho year 
1704, the Biien Coii$eJo, a king’s ship sailed 
from Cadiz, and passing tlie forbidden Cape,* 
arrived at Manilla, and returned in 1766, with 
a cargo of eastern produce. Thirteen more 
voyages followed in the some route, the last 
of which was completed in 1784. i 

At this time the charter of the royal Quis- 
puzcoan Company of Cnraccas expired, and it 
was deemed a favourable opportunity, with 
the aid of their disengaged cajiital, of esta- 
blishing a company which would embrace 
the commerce of both continents. The scheme 
was sanctioned by the king, and a very liberal 
chapter granted, dated lllarcli 10, 1785, con- 
siating of one hundred articles, of w Itioh tke 
following are tho most important; — “The 
Royal Company op tub Philippines is esta- 
blished for tivcnty-five years. — The capital is 
to consist of eight millions of ' pesos scncillos'f 
divided into thirty-two thousand shares of two 
hundred and fifty pesos each, to which all per- 
sons, of whatever description, not excepting 

* Slacpherson, p. 324. 
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ecclesiasticA, either individually, or corporately their arrival in Spain, they should pay four 
may bo admitted to subscribe. — The king per cent, rated on the current prices, and a 
subscribes a million of dollars for himself and drawback of three and a half per cent, was 
his eons, besides his stock in the Caraccas allowed on re -exportaUon. The laws formerly 
Companj', and he hopes that the National promulgated for prohibiting the admission of 
Bank of San Carlos, and the other bank in muslins and other cotton goods, were repealed 
Spain and the Havannas, will show their zeal with respect to those imported by the com- 
for the prosperity of the nation, and the ad- pany. Por the encouragement of the Phi- 
vanceiuent of its commerce, by subscribing lippincs, their products were exempted from 
largely. — The Caraccas Company shall bo in- duty, when borne directly to Spain. The 
corporated into the Philippine Company, and business was to be conducted by a junta of 
alt their stock he brought into the capital at government, or direction authorised by the 
a fair valuation. — The prosperity of the Phi- king, and consisting of three directors chosen 
lippine Islands being one of the principal by the king, three by the company, two by 

motives which induced the king, in his the National Bank, two by the Bank “ de los 

paternal love for his subjects, to establish the Gremios ” two by the Bank of Ilavanna, and 
company, three thousand sltai'es, shall bo re- one by the Bank of Seville (if tboso bodies 
served for the inhabitants of tboso islands of should hold a sufficient amount of stock), and 
every description, whether Spaniards or also two stockholders, being in all twelve 
Indians, whether individuals or oommunitiee, directors. The king's secretary was cm- 
io Buhscribe for them at any time within two powered to summon a meeting of the junta, 
years after the publication of the company’s when he saw fit, and to act as president, 
charter within the islands. — The shares may The project was far from being approved 
be transferred by indorsements, as is prac- of by the people of Manilla. They did all 

tised ill those of the National Bank, and at in their power to injure and bring it into 

such prices as the parties may agree for.” The discredit. The discouraging reception which 
company were prohibited from raising money they experienced, however, did not daunt the 
upon interest ; but if a greater capital wore re- agents who arrived. I’hey applied themselves 
quired, they, with the king's permission, might ' to direct the industry of the aborgines to the 
raise an additional sum by a subscription j cultivation of indigo, cotton, pepper, and silk, 
among themselves. A statoincnt of the com- which they intended to make the staples of 
pany's affairs was ordered to bo published ] the trade of the I’liilijipiiies. 
for the inforinatioii of all concerned, and In 178!), pcriuission was extended to all 
copies to ho forwarded to the agents in the European vessels to inipoi t into Manilla every 
Indies and the Philippines. During the term kind of Asiatic goods, hut by no means 
of the charter no Kpanish vessel, except of European, and to receiv'e in return the raer- 
tho royal navy, or of the company, had per- chandisc of Spain, Spaulsk America, and the 
mission to go to the Philippine Islands or to Pliilippines, and any foreign mcrchandi'.o im- 
India, and no sliips but those of the company ported by the company. This permission 
were privileged to sail direct from Spain to was to extend to three years, 
the jiorts of South America, the Phili]>pines, With royal favour, large contributions by 
or India. Tlie company's sliijis might trade the king, the extensive privileges conceded, 
to the other Spanish dominions in America, and its wide range of commercial operations, 
as other Spanish subjects do, Avithout any this company did nothing u orthy ot its inan- 
cxclusivc privilege. The company might gurntion. It is true, commerce was very much 
carry silver or mcrehandi.'to to the ports of j deranged by the war which was occasioned by 
Asia, paying two per cent, on foreign goods, | the memorable French revolution; but it must 
and nothing on Spanish goods or money, be said to their credit, that with the proceeds of 
They might ship every kind of oriental goods, the few cargoes which arrived, and the sale 
not excepting piece goods of silk and cotton of their stored merchandise, they paid off tlie 
of every description, at the poit of Manilla money they had borrowed, and some dividends 
tof Spain, without paying any duty. On of from five to seven per cent. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

FEENCII ENTERPRISE IN INDIA AND THE EAST, TO THE TIME OP THE FORMATION OP 
"THE PERPETUAL COMPANY OP THE INDIES.” 


Of ftll the European nations attracteil to the 
East, there is not one whoso liistory is so in- 
terwoven with that of the English in their 
Asiatic transactions as our gallant neighbours 
the French. In Europe the two nations 
have been always rivals, and, with very brief 
intervals, belligerents. There were many 
interests i)urely Asiatic, which aggravated the 
causes of quarrel, involved hostilities at home, 
and embittered national antipathies. The dire 
consequences of these rivalries arc to be read 
in the jealousies, intrigues, and fierce, and tor 
some time dubious, conflicts that were main- 
tained lor supremacy in India. The narra- 
tion of these will necessarily form an inte- 
icstiug and considerable portion of this worir. 
It is not consistent with the plan proposed 
to do more iii this chapter tlian to epitomise 
the history of the peitincnt events which 
attended the arrival of the French in India, 
and briefly to trace their ^irogrcss, until they 
are jilaced face to face with their great, per- 
Bihtcut, and victorious opponents, whence the 
records of their deeds commingle. 

Though the French were amongst the 
latest ot the European niaritiine powers to 
avail themselves ot the immense field of wealth 
thrown open by the discovery of the ocean 
jiassage to India, it is a singular tact, not 
generally known, that they weie nearly as I 
e.uly in their di'<co\uiie^> ns any nation of the 
West. In the reign of Louis XII., and in the | 
month of July, ISUJ, liieur de Uonncvillo, 
loiiblcd tiic Cu])c of (loud Hope, and dis- 
covered a great country to W'hich lie gave 
the name ot the Southern Indies. He re- 
mained there for six months, and brought 
liome with him a young noble of that country.* 
Tlic extraordinary tales which were circu- 
lated of the luxuriant jn-oductions of the Por- 
tuguese and Spanish discoveries, the rich 
cargoes arriving from them, the amount ot 
wealth which they drew from the eager pur- 
chasers ot every yait of Europe, and the con- 
sequence to which the fortunate kiiigdom 
above mentioned had reached, did not affect 
tlic excitable inhabitants of France. The cause 
of this apparent indifference is to be sought 
ill the facts, that the French people, warlike 

* MSmoirc) ionehant I’Hlai/usmieiit it’ime JUitaum 
Chritieme dam le Trotsiime Monde, freiente i N. S. P. 
le Pape Alexandi e VIM. par une Uccleeiatiigue Onginalre 
de eette tn^me Terre: 1663, 8i>o. Ledaratxon du Capt- 
tame QonnetMe, dated, Jiallet 19, 15Q6, 


in temperament, were absorbed by the con- 
flict in which tliey were then engaged, and 
had neither inclination nor time for the cul- 
tivation of commerce, and many of the other 
arts of peace. The period referred to was 
one chequered with civil discord, and in addi- 
tion to this, some of its writers say, that 
France, with its rich, salubrious, and exteneive 
territories, had not the same incentives as the 
inhabitants of the limited domains of England 
and Holland. Bat a better reason still is 
that France was not a maritime power, nor 
had it the facilities to become so in an equal 
degree. The British, Dutch, and Danes were 
inured to the dangers of a rough sea, and 
prepared to seek fortune in the teeth of billow 
and gale. 

One of the ablest princes that have ruled 
France, was Francis I. His comprehensive 
mind perceived the advantages which would 
vcsnlt from the cultivation of foreign com- 
merce. He proposed to his subjects the bene- 
fits which would flow from it, and exhorted 
them to undertake long voyages. The last 
of Ilia immediate descendants, Henry HI., was 
equally alive to its importance. In 1S78, be 
issued an edict in which he pressed the same 
views, but with little success. In the reign 
of Henry IV., an adventurer, Gerard Leroi,* 
a native of Flanders, who had been several 
times to India in the service of Holland, 
presented himself in France, and offered 
ins services as a pilot, in the event that 
an East India Company should be formed. 
This offer was accepted, and the company 
accordingly incorporated under the Icing’s 
letters [latent granting an exclusive right of 
trade for fiitecu years, on the setting out of 
their first ship. The enthusiasm with which 
the proposal of Leroi was first greeted soon 
cooled, as is un fortunately too often the case; 
and the company w'ns dissolved w'ithont 
realizing any of those brilliant expectations 
which had been promised and were antici- 
pated : indeed it did not even initiate a pro- 
mising movement. Leroi, w lio fully understood 
the benefits which France, and ho as the pro- 
jector, would derive from the success of his 
scheme, did not relinquish his hopes. In 
the following reign ho again came before 
the public, and, by the patronage of eomo 
friends nt court, was enabled to enrol his 
company. The letters patent from Louis 
* Merle’i Mu/oue de TLtde, tom. r. p. 2] 1. 
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XIII., bear date, March 2, 1611. This mnch 
having been accomplished, operations wore 
suspended for some years, owing to disputes 
amongst the proprietors, and consequent want 
of fniuls. At the end of that period of inaction 
Mnisson and Oanis, both merchants of Rouen, 
petitioned tlic king. They requested that 
the ])ri\ ileges granted to the company should 
be transferred to tliem, pledging themselves 
that if their prayer were granted, they would 
in that very year dispatch ships to India. 
This proposal was of course strenuously op- 
posed by all uho had an interest in the exist- 
ing company. At the suggestion and rccom- 
memlation of the court, the matter was satis- 
factorily adjusted : a coalition of both parties 
was the prudent consequence, and an exclu- 
sive power was granted them of trading to 
the Indies for twelve years, and many other 
rivileges. The letters patent wore dated 
uly 2, 1615, and were registered in ])arlia- 
ment, September 2. 

In the following year, two ships were 
fitted out. The oflicers selected for the com- 
mand possessed the necessary qualifications — 
for the voyage in those days was looked upon 
as very extraordinary. They reached India 
in safety, but here they found they had a 
diflBculty to encounter which had never been 
thought of. The great portion of the sailors 
were Dutchmen. On their arrival, the Dutch 
president of the Indies, published an order 
commanding all the subjects of the states- 
general who were on hoard these vessels to 
quit them immediately. This order was 
obeyed, and both the French captains were 
abandoned by their men, and thus rendered 
incapable of returning to Europe. One of the 
ships was sold fora mere trifle; the largest 
vessel returned safely to France, and, although 
the company had the misfurtuiic of being 
reduced to one vessel, the proceeds of the 
voyage yielded a balance in their favour. 

A second expedition was decided on, and 
prepared with creditable speed. Commodore 
Beaulieu who commanded one of the former 
vessels, sailed October 2, IGl!), from Honfleur 
road with three shi2rs. The commodore 1ms left 
a curious and iuatruetivc narrative of this voy- 
age, from which it appears that the vessels 
were well brrilt and provided with every 
essential requisite, and the voyage conducted 
with skill and address. Two of the ships 
obtained their cargoes at Achen, in the Island 
of Hnmatra, hut the third was lost on the 
coast of Java, having on board goods to the 
value of eighty thousand pounds. The com- 
modore charged the Dutch with having sunk 
her and all the men aboard. The two surviving 
ships returned to Havre, in December, 1620. 

Disheartened by the prospective recurrence 


of such disasters, the company abandoned the 
intention of proceeding to India, and con- 
fined themselves for the time to the establish- 
ment of a colony in the Island of Madagascar, 
from which they calculated, at no distant day, 
to be able to prosecute their voyages to the 
original destination. But these hopes were 
also doomed to disappointment. By a scries 
of misfortunes and n continuance of mis- 
government, all their returns thence fell far 
short of the expenses incurred in the main- 
tenance of their settlement. The consequence 
wag the dissolution of the company, and for 
several jears no effort w’as made towards 
pushing n trade with the East Indies, and 
no beneficial result remained to mark the 
existence of previous expeditions. 

The next attempt made by the French 
to share in a commerce which was enriching 
all the nations engaged in it, was under the 
patronage and guidance of one of the ablest 
and perhaps most unscrupulous statesmen 
that France, fertile in such productions, has 
ever given biith to— the celebrated Cardinal 
Duke de Richelieu. lie fully appreciated 
the great national benefit which would flow' 
from diverting French speculation into com- 
mercial channels. In his views upon this 
subject,* he shows that he grasped it with a 
master mind. He saw that France, tlio 
greatest nation on the continent, had, during 
preceding centuries, concerned itself with 
wars, which were, and had been, expending 
its vast resources in hnvron operations ; whilst 
the neighbouring states of Holland — an in.sig- 
nificant comer of the earth, consisting of 
stagnant pools and marshes, producing beer 
and cheese merely — by its commercial enter- 
prise, had not only been enriched and ele- 
vaterl, but had become the factor ol Europe, 
and supplied it with many necessaries, and a 
great jiorfion of its luxuries. IIo reflected 
how in England, n eonipiiratively small island, 
by its conmieree in cloths, load, iron, and coal, 
had penetrated to all parts ol the world with 
— he remarked — the exception of Chinn. 
Ccuoa, he nlso adduces ns un illustration ; 
and then proceeds to show the advantages 
whicli France had over them all. The fleets 
of other nations were mnniicd by her sailors; 
the fisheries on licr coasts were abundant and 
proliiic ; and the abstinence from flesh meat of 
the Roman Catholics during the third of the 
year, threw open a market for the sale of 
their produce. It ►was fertile in corn, wine, 
flax, and hemp ; and everything essential ior 
na'vnl purjio&es was to be had there in greater 
abundance than in Spain, England, or Hol- 
land ; the chief commodities imported into 
France w'cre articles of luxury, and could bo 
* TetUmeat Politique, p. ISS, &c. 
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mkAufaetttred wiih greater profit there than 
in those countries in which they were srrought, 
AS the materials were the prodnctions of 
the French soil. The entire chapter from 
which these few observations are extracted 
is wortliy even now of perusal. The Car- 
dinal did nut rest satisfied with specnlatiag 
on this subject. He resolved to give an 
impulse and an aim to French enterprise, and 
undertook to do it, as was his habit, with 
earnestness and energy. In June, 1042, 
while England was in the throes of civil con- 
vulsion, liberal privileges were granted to a 
company under his own immediate patronage, 
lie did not live to guide or observe its pro- 
ceedings, and his loss must have been a 
serious impediment to the infant project. 
Enough, however, had been done to seenro it 
royal patronage ; the jirivileges were con- 
tiimed to it by JjOiiis XIV., or rather by the 
regency, as that great prince was still in his 
minority. Though in the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment oi these exclusive favours during the 
twenty years following, the result by no means 
responded to the patronage bestowed, or the 
hopes indulged in. Every year a vessel was 
(li8()atchc(l to Madagascar and no farther; 
hut many of them were lost on the passage, 
and those w liich cscupo J lost several of their 
crews by 8our\y. So that all tliat France 
enjoyed of the East India trade was, a com- 
]iuny Avithout revenue, whoso utmost ambi- 
tion Av»8 to establish and maintain a colony 
ill Madagascar, and in this they were equally 
unsuccessful.* 

t>n tlie expiration of thoir privileges, a 
pri\atc speculator, the Duke do la Meillerai, 
resolved to niuke a venture to India on his 
own account. He actually disjiatched two 
sliips which i cached the French settlement in 
Madagascar, the ])OsBession of which wos 
yielded to him, hut w hicli ho discovered w'as 
not worth keeping. It was iusinuatod at the 
time in Paris, and spread to the other places, 
that this adventure of the duke involv ed no 
jiersoual risk, and that being master of the 
ordnance, he had made free with the king's 
stores. After his death the Island of Mada- 
gascar was sold by his son for about twenty 
thousand livres, a sum, it was asserted, far 
above its value. 

It is a subject for reflection to what cause 
or causes can bo attributed the fact, that up 
to this period the French were the most un- 
suocessfttl of European adventurers, especially 
as thoir failure was not the consequence of the 
hostility of their competitors. These pages 
is not the place to discuss the question. Yet 
it may be portiuciit to observe that there were 
some circumstances of an external character 

* Uiitoin d»i Luiet Orientaln, tom. iii. ]>p. 66, 87. 


which oontribnted to frnstrate the efihrto of 
the company. One of these was the murder 
of Fouoquembonrg, who, on his return from 
Madagascar, in 1646, was assassinated on his 
road to Paris, it having been falsely ana- 
pected that he had a quantity of valuable 
jewels concealed upon bis person. This blow 
was prejudicial to the interests of the yoUng 
company, having been by it deprived of the 
opportunity of consulting him on the affairs 
of the East, losing also his memorials uul 
other papers, whiuh would have been of 
singular use to them. Another misfortune 
was tho death of M. Flacourt, who, on his 
returning to Madagascar with the king’s 
commission as governor and commauder-in- 
chief of that settlement, was attacked by 
Bnrkary rovers, his ship blown up (1660), 
and he wnth two huudied others perished.* 
The third great calamity was the death of the 
Duke de la Meillerai,'}- after he had satisfac- 
torily compromised with the company, and 
had assured them of all the assistance in his 
power. This last disappointment led to the 
dissolution of the company, which sur- 
rendered its privileges in order to make room 
for a projected association. 

In addition to tho external prejudicial in- 
fluences already mentioned, it must be said 
that the very patronage so much valued and 
so much sought after, constituted a more 
serious obstacle because its many latent evils 
wore inherent and iiiseparaMo. When 
Hiuhelieu determined on the formation of his 
company, he imlueed tho chief men of rank 
and wealth to embark in it. The consequence 
Was that there was always some great noble- 
man at the head of it. Ills creatures were 
appointed to every employment, and syco- 
phancy, and not merit, capacity, or services, 
was the most effective rccommeudatiou. This 
favoaritisui, and the obvious imbecility of the 
management, repelled the best judgcsiof the 
means of snccesshilly carrying on the oom- 
mercc of the Indies. By the English and 
Dutch these abuitive efforts were treated with 
contempt, and all Europe passively permitted 
a monopoly of that trade to the maritime 
powers previously in possession of it. 

The reign of Le Grand Monarque, rich in 
BO many historic souvenirs, was fated to mark 
with its indelible impress the commercial as 
well as other departments of tlie common- 
wealth. As soon as Louis XI'Y. attained his 
majority, and took into his powertul hands 
the rudder of the state, he almost instinctively 
selected for his ministers men whose trans- 
cendent abilities and ample expanse of mind 
Justified tho accurate pcrceptiou that singled 

* Umvenal Modtm llitloiy, vol. ii. p. 67. 

t Ilttioir* d* l» Comfognie da Indes, p. 82. 
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them from the crowd that thrust themselves 
upon royal observation. 

Amongst these was the famous Oolbert, of 
Scotch descent, whose brilliant services con- 
tributed in no small degree to make his sove- 
reign the greatest in Europe. Well versed 
in public affairs, and having given his master, 
Mazarin, repeated proofs of his ability and 
sagacity, he was recommended by that minister 
to Louis XIV. as the person moat competent 
to reform the deranged finances of France. 
He not only applied himself to remedy the 
abuses which time and the dishonesty of 
public servants had created ; but he also 
determined on developing fresh supplies of 
revenue, and, amongst other measures, ho 
conceived the design of reviving the defunct 
French East India Company ; nor was he 
disheartened by the repeated failures which 
had attended previous undertakings * 

Warned by past failures, he resolved to act 
with caution and foresight. He accordingly 
summoned to his councils several merchants 
and seamen, whoso Indian experiences could 
furnish him with such infoi motion as would 
enable him to steer clear of the rocks and 
shoals on uliicli his picdccessors foundered. 
The consequence of his inquiiics was that ho 
ascertained that there were three principal 
difficulties in his path. The first was the 
raising of the capital. The Fiencli merchants 
were ready enough to take shares, hut not so 
ready to meet the calls. The second was the 
necessity of excluding foreigners, in order to 
make it national. Though this ho looked 
upon as essential to its success, lie was aware 
that by this exclusion ho rendered more diffi- 
cult the realization of the requisite funds. 
The third and greatest difficulty was the 
securing to the company such pi ivileges and 
powers as might satisfy strangers and natives 
as to the security of their properties, and 
place the management in the hands of 
directors in whom unlimited confidence could 
be reposed. Having maturely considered the 
project in all its bearings, and foimed his own 
conclusions, he then communicated the details 
of his scheme to M Oharpenticr, of the 
French Academy, a man of deservedly great 
literary reputation 

The doenmentf thus prepared is a master- 
piece in its way ; and as reference must neces- 
sarily be made to it, a few explanatory extracts 
may be hero appropriately introduced. It pre- 
faced with stating that, as former plans had 
failed for want of funds, that danger was here 
provided against, since, in addition to the con- 

* Tr^tamnt Pohftque de Collett, p. 182 
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stant protection w'hich the government was 
determined to give, the king himself, and the 
greatest and the wealthiest persona in the 
nation, were determined to supply funds in 
abundance to place it on an equally sound 
pecuniary basis, to say the least, as was the 
Dutch East India Company at the period of 
its institution. The disappointment which 
had attended the previous companies afforded 
no substantial grounds of apprehending a 
similar fate. Few such undertakings were 
successful in their first stage. The Spaniards 
had suffered severely in their eaily expedi- 
tions to America, yet they persevered, and 
were eventually successful. The English 
colony in Virginia had failed four or five 
times, and at length accomplished its objects ; 
and even their neighbours, the Dutch, then 
in so flourishing a state, were unfortunate in 
the commencement. 

The paper then proceeds to show that the 
island of Madagascar, a considerable portion 
of which was in their possession, was a country 
capable of vast improvements, and of becoming 
of far more consequence than any settlement 
possessed l)y the Dutch in the East Indies ; 
incomparably more commodious and secure 
than Batavia, which they had made their 
capital residence. 

As to the Bocuiity of the company, it was 
a well-known fact that only o very small pait 
indeed of the island of Java was in the pos- 
session of the Dutch, and that the rest of that 
large and po]mlouB country was occupied by 
a variety of fiticc and turbulent nations, 
aniuiRtcd with a bigoted zeal for the Moham- 
medan religion, and detesting bittoily all who 
professed the faith of Christ; and, in fact, 
that every one of their colonies in the East 
was beset with enemies, whom their perfidy 
and cupidity had provoked : that by fixing 
their principal post in Madagascar, the Frencli 
company would enjoy ndvantoges never held 
by the Dutch in Batavia, because the island 
was equally convenient for carrying on the 
commerce of the Red Sen or the Bay of Bengal, 
and was eligibly situated for the dispatch 
of ships to China and Japan, affording a de- 
sirable station for refitting and provisioning 
on their return. 

Having shown these grounds for the anti- 
cipation of success, the memorial then pro- 
ceeded to explain the means by which the 
project was to be carried into execution. It 
stated that six nilliou livres — about three 
hundred thousand pounds English — was de- 
manded for the equipment of tw'elve or four- 
teen large ships, from eight hundred to four- 
teen hundred tons burthen. That a squadron 
of this force was necessary to convey such a 
number of emigrants to Madagascar as would 
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Buffice for its occupation and defence, and 
form such a colony as would realise the objects 
of the company. An assurance was given 
that his majesty would advance one-tenth 
of the capital, and that the nobility and monied 
men of the kingdom would come liberally 
forward to contribute in proportion to their 
means, and to the national importance of the 
undertaking. The personal interest which 
his share in the funds would give to his 
majesty was adduced as a guarantee of his 
deep interest in the enterprise, and as a fur- 
ther encouragement he was willing to secure 
to the company an exemption from half their 
duties on all exports and imports to and from 
India, and, in addition to these marks of 
his favour, he undertook the responsibility 
of all the losses which would be incurred for 
the first ten years. Private persons were 
allowed to contribute in what instalments they 
pleased, till the entire capital subscribed was 
}>aid up. 

The king not only permitted foreigners 
to take wliatcvcr shares they pleased, but 
to euconrago them thereto, he likewise con- 
ficnted that such as subscribed ten thousand 
livres — afterwords changed to twenty thou- 
sand or upwards — should thereby acquire the 
liglit of naturalization, without any other 
tioublo. This was a groat boon, for by it 
tlie heirs of any alien shareholders were en- 
titled to inherit their properties and effects, 
and, moreover, in case of hostilities with 
tlioir fatherland, they escaped the liability to 
confiscation. It was also declared that the 
ailairs of the company should be niauaged by 
their own directors, chosen from amongst 
themselves, and in their hands the funds of 
the company wore to be deposited ; that 
lorcigncrs should be eligiVde to tlie direction, 
provided they had an adequate interest in 
the stock of the company, and resided in 
France. To save them as much as possible 
from the delays and other annoyances of pro- 
tracted litigation, the directors were pri- 
vileged, after being heard in the inferior court, 
nearest to the place where tlie cause of action 
arose, to appeal directly to the parliament.* 

Thus did the celebrated Colbert, by a lucid 
statement stamped with the authoiity of his 
name, clearly demonstrate tliat the acci- 
dental mishaps of the past should not deter 
the French nation from making another effort 
to secure that share in the world’s commerce 
to which its position fairly entitled it He 
convinced the public that all former disap- 
pointments were justly attributable to the want 
of capital, and the absence of judicious direc- 
tion, and that repeated failures did not de- 
stroy the great natural advantages which 
Fte dt Jea» Bajptute de Colbert, 


Madagascar poBsessed in its soil, prodnetiont, 
and above all in its geographical position ; and 
thus he succeeded in convincing ail, that in 
the new undertaking, snccess was imminent, — 
that the whole design would be soon a fact 

On this firm basis, and hmled with such 
hopes, was established the new and the fourth 
French East India Company, b^ an edict 
worthy of the object, — comprehensive, liberal, 
and ably drawn up, dated August, 1664, and 
soon after registered in parliament— con- 
taining forty-seven articles and fixing the 
shares — or as they were first called actions— 
at one thousand livres each. It reserved to the 
company a power of making further calls 
upon the proprietors, but not to exceed half 
the amount of each share. The charter was 
granted for fifty years, to afford an ample 
opportunity of forming great settlements, 
and the prospect of rcajung the advantages 
of them. 

The terms were faithfully observed, and 
every laudable means employed to impress 
upon the public mind the favour with « hich 
the government watched every proceeding ; 
but the government did not limit itself to 
watchful observation, it used active measures. 
Officers, whatever corps they belonged to, were 
granted leave of absence w ithont the forfeiture 
of pay or promotion ; from the public arsenals 
was supplied whatever was requisite for the 
building, equipment or victualling of the ships, 
and exempted from all duties ; the government 
engaged to pay fifty livres per ton for all 
goods exported from France to India, and 
seventy -five livres for every ton thence im- 
ported; it was agreed that tlie settlements 
of the company should be defended with a 
snffirient military force, and that the outward 
and homeward-bound ships should be furnished 
with as strong a convoy as the exigencies 
should demand. Even hereditary titles and 
honours were promised to such as shoul^ dis* 
tinguibh themselves in the service m the 
company.* 

M. Colbert reasonably calculated that the 
new company would do honour to that reign, 
and to his administration ; he consequently 
gave it au undeviating support to the last. 

The favour in which tlic project was held 
at court, made it popular through the country, j" 
Numbers volunteered to proceed to Mada- 
gascar,:]; and regulations were prepared for 
the government of the colony there, which 
deservedly won public approbation, though in 
many respects very strict. In March, 1666, 
four large ships equipped for war as well as 

* Abb^ Bajrnal's Ilutort/ of Tndta, yoi. ii. book iv. f, 
222. London — Strahon, 1783. 
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for truls, earrying five hundred and twenty 
inert, wiled from Brest, end arrived safely in 
Madagascar, the July following. This voyage 
was conducted wdth such spirit, diligence, 
and success, as to gratify not only the pro- 
prietary, but the nation at large, and every 
one was now inclined to speculate upon the 
visions of oriental wealth and national great- 
ness which the enthusiastic had imagined. 

The new colonists, as if they considered the 
old appellation one of sinister omen, changed 
the name of Madagascar, and called it Itle 
Dauphiiie. Shortly after the return of this 
expedition, a great reinforcement was for- 
warded, a regular form of government esta- 
blished, and also the comjiany’s first and 
chief residence, as M. Colbert originally con- 
templated, was erected in imitation of the 
establishment which the Dutch hud raised in 
Batavia. 

Although the eu.'ist of Madagascar is bor- 
dered with an unrcfreshiiig fiiuge of barren 
Bauds, this sterility tei mimites at the distance 
of a league or two inward. The interior of 
the island is in perpetual vegetation, jiro- 
duciug spuntaneuusly, both in the forests and 
open grounds, cotton, indigo, hemp, honey, 
white pep])er, sago, baiianas, b])iues, and 
a variety ot nutritious plants, foreign to other 
climates. Oxen, sheep, hogs, and goats feed 
day and night in the iilaius ; there are eo])per 
mines, and it was io])ortod that gold and 
silver abounded there.* Nothing was more 
easy than for the French to appropriate to their 
purposes all these advantages, and to establish 
a more solid and jiroductive colony than any 
at that time possessed by the Euro]iuaus iu 
Asia. “It was imjiossible" says Itayualif 
“tliat so fuituuutc u revolution could have 
been effected by violence. A numerous, brave, 
and uncivilized people would never Lave 
submitted to the chaius witli which a tew 
forciguers might have wished to load them. 
It was by tlic solt mode of persuasion, it was 
by the seducing prospects oi ha])]>Iucss, it was 
by the uliarcmcutB of a quiet lite, it was by 
the advantages of our ]iulice, by the enjoy- 
ments attending our iudnstry, and by tbc supe- 
riority of our talents, that the whoio island 
was to be brought to concur iu a plan equally 
advantageous to both nations. The system 
of legislation which it would have been proper 
to give to these people, should have been 
adapted to their manners, their character, 
and their dimate.”| Such were the advan- 
tages which the French company might have 

’ Uaynul, vql. ii. book jv. i). 2ii. 
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seized on and enjoyed in Madagascar, but 
these wera sacrificed through the misconduct 
of their agents, “ who were Ipst to every sense 
of shame : they secreted a part of the funds 
entrusted to their management, they wasted 
still more considerable sums in useless and 
ridiculous expenses, they made themselves 
equally odious to the Europeans, whose labours 
they ought to have encouraged, as to the 
natives of the country, whom they ought to 
have gained over by gentleness and by favour. 
Acts of iniquity and misfortunes wore multi- 
plied to such a degree, that in 167U, the 
members of tlie company thought proper to 
resign into the hands of government, a ])os- 
session which they hold from its gift. This 
change ut administration did not bring about 
a better state of things. The French settlers 
on the island iu about two years after were 
luasbiicred, and the few survivors of this 
memurable bntchcry withdrew Ircm a soil 
stained with their crimes and reddened with 
their blood.” 

In 1(>G7, it was resolved that some ships 
bhoiild proceed from Madagascar to the Indies 
with instructions for fixing an introductory 
estublishmeut there. The two gentlemeu 
selected to su]>erintend this expedition were 
judiciously chosen, and possebsed the requibite 
expoiieuce and judgment. The first of these 
was a M. Caiou, who had spent bcvcial ^eurs 
in the Dutelt service, and had risen to be the 
prcbidentot the factory of Japan, where ho suf- 
icied beveiely, and having sought foi an itidem- 
uiticatiuu Iroiii the aiitliorlly ol the states-geuc- 
ral ia vain, retired iu disgubt and returned to 
France, at a eribis, too, when stieh a man was 
wanted, lie was soon introduced to the 
niirrictcr, treated with dibtinctiuu and favour, 
and consulted oir every subject iu which the 
iuterebtb of tlic new conrpany were involved. 
The other was M. Mareara Avancliiuz, a 
I’otsiau; and native of lb]>aharL, the capital of 
i'etsia, a man of high birth aitd great influ- 
ence at home, and from whom the company 
ex})ected great things. 

The squadron arrived on the 24-th of De- 
cember, 1GG7, at Cochin, and was courteously 
received by the Dutch governor, and theuco 
proceeded to Surat, wlrcic it had been decided 
the first French factory was to ho erected. 
In IGG'J, Avanchiuz was dispatched to the 
court of the sovereign of Uolcouda, where he 
had several powerful and personal friends, by 
whose favour ho expected to ho able to secure 
the privilege of trading through that Ltugdom, 
of purchabing whatever merchandise was 
required, oi employing manufacturers, and of 
obtaining licence to establish a factory at 
Masulipatam. This was a delicate mission, 
and his objects difficult of acquisition. It 
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tras a vrelUlmown fact that the Dutdh and 
English, whose influence was very great at 
the court of Goloonda, had fulcd in obtaining 
concessions not nearly so important, and that 
the representatives of these two nations had 
instructions to use all their influence to frus- 
trate the efforts of the French ; at the same 
time ho was scantily supplied with money, an 
article as indispensable to an oriental, as to 
a European, diplomatist. Not disheartened 
by these untoward circumstances, he pro- 
ceeded to Qolconda, there successfully accom- 
}>lislied this important negotiation, and on 
the Cth of December, obtained a firman 
from his majesty, by which the French com- 
pany was privileged to trade to all parts of 
his territory, without paying export or import 
duties — a favour the Dutch were never able 
to obtain, and which the Enolisli had seenred 
at very great expense in 1GG6. The sne- 
ceshlnl agent thence proceeded to ^laauli- 
patam, where he had his firman registered; 
he also settled a factory there, of which he 
w as appointed president, and in that capacity 
conducted the trade ot the company with 
zeal, honesty, and diligence. These eminent 
services did not shield the honest Persian 
from envious asirorsions and foul imputations. 
His cuni])otitor, M. Caron, hy his intrigues 
had ingratiated himself into the highest degree 
of favour with M. Colbert, from wliom he 
obtained .an order in 1G71, by which he him- 
sclt wuis raised to the second po.st in the East 
India Cotnp.'iny’s service, and all the friends 
of Avaiiclnnz were removed from their eui- 
]doymentH, and subjected to twosecutioiis, 
although in the order there was not one charge 
brought against him, nor n word to incrimi- 
nate him Ho addressed a full and satisfac- 
tory justification ot his conduct to the minister, 
who, after a minute and searching examina- 
tion, made an impartial report to the king, 
who entirely approved ot Avanchinz's con- 
duct, and testified to his innocence by a 
solemn arrSt,* 

It is allowed that the factni y at Surat was 
established by Caron, and also that at Ban- 
tam in the Island of Java, which the French 
held until the Dutch became masters of that 
kingdom, and succeeded in excluding from it 
both the French and Eiiglisli. Theso events 
occurred some years after his death. Tl>e 
selection of Surat as the chief scat of ope- 
rations was judicious. The advantage of 
its situation was appreciated equally by the 
English. 

Surat is supposed to be one of the oldest 
cities of Hindoatan, being mentioned in some 
of the earliest records, although in the be- 

* JTutoire del Lidei Orientaln, torn. iii. p. 148 j 
Hilt, de la Comfogme in Indei, pp. 63 and 64. 


ginning of tk« thirteenth centttry. H wm 
nothing more than a menu htunlet, oOnoietinif 
of some fishermen's huts atending upon the 
river Taptee. a few miles distance from the 
ocean. It was greatly exposed to the attaeke 
of pirates, and on several occasions was snb* 
jected to their ravages. To check these de- 
structive inroads a fortress was built there in 
1624. At this period it had risen to distine* 
tion; it.s importance was considerably ang> 
mented when the Moguls made themselves 
masters of it Being the only seaport town in 
their occupation, it became the emporium ci 
all articles of foreign Inxnrie.s, and the depot 
from which they were transported to all parts 
of that extensive empire. At this early 
period the Enropcans, who had no great settle- 
nients, here purchased Indian produce, and 
Burat then possessed a navy superior to any of 
the neighbotiring ports. The ships of this port 
were strongly built and durable, and mostly of 
a thuniand or twelve hundred tons burden. 
Large fortunes were realized by the traders, and 
several were mabters of a quarter of a million, 
and some wei e far more wealthy. The plunder 
of this place by Sevajee, 1664, has been pre- 
viously recorded. It repeatedly became the 
prey of the pirates ; nevorthcloss.it continued 
to be the richest and most populous city in 
India. It received in exchange for its ex- 
ports porcelain from China; silk from Bengal 
and Fersio; masts and pepper from Malabar; 
gnms, dates, dried fruits, copper, and pearls, 
from Persia ; perfumes and slaves from 
Arabia ; great quantities of apices from the 
Dutch ; iron, lead, cloth, cochineal, and hard- 
wares. from the Engliah. After a residence 
of some lime there, Caron began to think tliat 
Burat was not the best place for the chief 
settlement of the French. He took a dislike 
to tlte sitnation. He wished to find a more 
central and less exposed position either on the 
peninsula or in some ot the Spice Islands, 
without which he thought it impossible for 
any company to support itself. His aftention 
was directed to the Bay of Trincomalee, in 
the Island of Ceylon, the harbour of which 
was styled by Nelson “the finest in the 
world." It is almost land-locked, and the 
water is so deep that it is all but practicable 
to step, in many places, from the shore on 
board the large vessels moored alongside.* 
He accordingly sailed for that port with a 
powerful squadron lately arrived from Europe 
under tho command of La Ha>o, who was 
ordered to act under his direction. This pro- 
ject, which should have been kept strictly 
priv'ate, was incautiously divulged and bruited 
abroad, and n public and deliberate attack 
was proposed instead of a sccrot and sudden 
* Mseenlloch's Oeograpkical liietioiialy. 
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sarprise. The French, it is said,* were inti- 
midated by a fleet in no condition to fight, 
and which by no possibility could have re- 
ceived orders to engage. The greater por- 
tion of the crews and of the laud forces fell 
victims to want and sickness ; a small body 
of troops was stationed in a small fort that 
had been erected, and was soon constrained 
to surrender. A few who survived the hard- 
ships of the expedition — having gone to the 
coast of Coromandel in search of provisions, 
which they failed to procure at the Dutch 
settlement of Tranquebar or any where else 
— in their extremities made an attack upon 
St. Thomas, where, they were informed, a 
great store of provisions was hoarded. The 
town was easily and quickly captured by the 
French, who carried the fortifications, though 
formidable and in good repair, by storm, in 
1672, They wore not left long in pos- 
session. They were attacked and compelled 
to surrender iu about two years afterwards; 
the Dutch, who were at war with Louis XIV., 
having aided the Indians in their expulsion. 
This disaster would have efl'ectivcly crushed 
the enterprise after all the expense and royal 
encouragement that had been given, had it 
not been for AI. Martin, who had come out 
amongst tlie late arrivals from Europe. He 
collected the survivors of the two colonies of 
Ceylon and fit. Thomas, and with them he 
peopled the small town of Pondicherry, lotely 
ceded to him, and which was ra])id]y acquiring 
wealth, popidation, and importance. But 
neither private cnterj)vii<e nor royal favour 
succeeded in ensuring the prosperity of the 
new company. It became, every succeeding 
day, more and more apparent that matters 
were verging from bad to worse, and ruin 
was inevitably approaching with rapid 
strides. To consider in this emergency, and 
to endeavour to devise some remedy, a 
general court of the proprietura w'as sum- 
moned at Paris, and a faithful report of the 
embarrassments, perils, and a])piuhcn8ioiiB of 
the company was submitted, and the entiic 
particulars, through the iiiflueuco of M. Col- 
bert, were presented to the king, who issued a 
declaration, Hcptenibcr, 167o, by which he 
directed a dividend of ten per cent, to he 
granted to all the shareholders who paid up 
the amount of tlicir subscriptions, and he 
allowed to all defaulters time to tlic 1st of 
July following to complete their payments, 
and then they were entitled as well as the 
others to the dividend. All tlioso who should 
not have paid up on tho day named, forfeited 
all money contributed by them, and this 
money was to he approprioted to the use of 
the company. In addition to these princely 
' lb} nal, vul. ii. book iv. p. 863. 


favours, a debt of four million livres was dis- 
charged by hie majesty, in compliance with 
the edict by which the company first re- 
ceived the royal patronage, and he also freely 
forgave four millions which had been ad- 
vanced for their service. In the following 
year he gave a new proof of lii^deep interest 
in tho welfare of the company, by relieving 
from all duties merchandise bought at their 
sales, except u hat was transported to Lyons, 
and even this was relieved from a great portion, 
having only to pay the one-fourth. During 
the ten first years of its existence it was thus 
preserved from dissolution solely by the luu- 
iilficencc of the sovereign. 

In ICBI some private persons having 
assured the proprietors that they would em- 
bark their fortunes in the Indian trade on 
being provided with licences, an application 
was made to the king fur power to grant 
them. This was readily conceded on tho 
following conditions : — “ That these traders 
should transport themselves and their effects 
on hoard the company's ships both outward 
and homeward, and tlmt tlicy should pay 
their freight and paf-eago before their depar- 
ture ; but that tho goods they brought home, 
precious stones only excepted, should he ex- 
posed in the company’s sales, and their pro- 
duce fairly accounted for : that these licences 
should bo in force only for five years, and if 
they should bo found prejudicial to the affairs 
of the company, the directors might obridge 
or cancel them at their pleasure." * 

There was no favour, luuvever extravagant, 
which was sought from their liberal patron, 
Colbert, that was not granted; yet this care- 
ful and generous nurture communicated 
neither vigour nor succcms to the speculation. 
When that statesman died, in IbbiJ, tlie spirit 
of this stiimdated commerce died with him. 
The company continued to have a nominal ex- 
ibtence, and kept up not only a court of 
directors in Paris, but, copying the exnmi)le of 
the Dutch East India Company, mnin- 
Inined chambers of direction at several poits, 
a council iu India, — altlioiigh tlieir affairs were 
in a state of rapid decline ; and their general 
account, in IfiW, exposed tlie fact that in- 
stead of realizing profits, they liad then actually 
lost one half of their capital. This sad state 
of affairs was attributed to three causes 
chiefly : the war with tlie Dutch, which con- 
tinued from 1G72 to 1G78 ; the frauds of 
their servants in Mndagasoar and India, who 
sacrificed to their aupidity the interests of 
their cm])luycrs (it was no secret that in the 
ruin of the company several large private 
fortunes were made by their officors) ; and 
* Uittuire dea Indea Orimtalta, tom. iii, pp. 158— 
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lastly, to tli« culpable indifference of tbe 
sbareholders who had neglected to pay up. 
In this deplorable condition of their affairs, 
another effort was resolved upon to retrieve, 
if possible, the trade of tbe company, and it 
was resolved for that purpose to introduce a 
thorough reform, and change the entire 
system of government ; to suppress all the 
little insulated chambers of directors, and to 
eomiuit the entire management of- affairs to 
the hands of twelve directors, who were to 
1 cside ill Paris. Each of these was required 
to (jualify, by the payment of thirty thousand 
livres upon the forfeited shares or actions, 
and to be allowed reasonable salaries. It was 
also decided that all defaulters were to forfeit 
their shares to the company, with a reserva- 
tion that if in two years they should have 
jiiiid in all their instalments, they should re- 
cover their former rights and have all their 
shares restored. Tliese regulations were 
confirmed by royal edict, in February. IfiSo. 
The company weio empowered, if they so 
pleased, to resume the sovereignty of the island 
of hladagascar, which they had surrendered 
in 1(570, or to leave it, if they thought proper, 
in the king's hands. After considerable de- 
liberation and some delay, it was resolved 
that the island should be left entirely to the 
crown, and this act w'ss confirmed by the 
king’s orret, dated Juno 4, 1(580. Some time 
after this remodelling of the company, eight 
new directors were added for the avowed 
2 )urpoBe of increasing the capital. Each of 
these was obliged to lay down forty thousand 
livres ill case he possessed twenty tliousand 
of the company’s stock, and sixty thousand if 
he were possessed of none. Tiicse con- 
tiibiUions, sivelled with the suras advanced by 
tlio ]iroprietors, so increased the available 
capital of the company, that now the most 
cautious and intelligent men of husiness began 
to feel sangninc of success, and these anticipa- 
tions were confirmed by the dividonds made 
in that year and in 1091, amounting iu the 
whole to thirty per cent. This cheering 
aspect of affairs was soon overcast by an iu- 
discrotion of the minister, and a proof thereby 
supplied to show, that however ineffectual the 
power of the ruler may be to foster and 
render successful any great social eiitorprise, 
his power to check and destroy cannot be over- 
rated. “ In order," says one of the authors of 
the Unhertal Modern History, “to under- 
stand that there is nothing easier for a 
minister than to destroy a branch of trade by 
ail ill-judged and untimely interposition, tho 
following instance, one of the most material 
points in the history of French commerce, de- 
serves attention. The French East India 
Company finding that gold and silver hro- 1 


cades and painted cottons were artioles in the 
quickest demand, struck into that branch of 
trade, by which they were very considerable 
gainere ; and, that they might encourage the 
artisans of their own country, they imported 
chiefly white cottons, and caused them to be 
painted in France after the Indian manner, by 
which they had tho command of the fashions ; 
and when people began to be tired with one 
sort of goods, they revived their appetites by 
introducing another. The demand for these 
goods being by this means kept up and con- 
tinually increasing, the manufacturers in 
France set up a general clamour, that they 
were sacrificed to strangers; and that if a 
stop was not immediately put to the importa- 
tion of these silks and cottons, they should be 
all starved. Upon this, out came an edict, 
dated January, 1G87, by which this branch of 
commerce was prohibited; and it was with 
very great difficulty that the company pro- 
cured leave to sell off -what they had in their 
hands, and what might arrive by the next 
ships ; but what was most extraordinary they 
were required to break all their moulds for 
printing, without considering that this was as 
much a manufacture of France as any other. 
As to the brocades they were allowed some 
little indulgouoe, which, however, did but just 
keep them from sinking ; with the assistance 
of some other favours, which the few friends 
they had left at court, not without much soli- 
citation, Lad obtained. By this the reader 
may see how little safety there is for trade 
under any arbitrary government, where all 
things depend at bust upon the understanding 
of a minister, which is n very precarious 
teuure, or very often upon his caprice, or tho 
iufiucuce that he is uiuler, which is the most 
dreadful bituation people can be in that have 
any propeity at all.’’* 

Tho farmers of tho public revenues, whose 
influence uitli the government in France was 
very great, also complained that the iqvemic 
was prejudiced by the privileges and immu- 
nities granted to the India company. The 
result was that the minister abstained from 
violating the original edict, but means were 
soon dovised of gradually undermining these 
immunities, though they wore not taken away. 
They were next prohibited from selling piece 
goods to foreigners, on the assumption that if 
they could not buy Indian goods from tho 
company, they would be obliged to purchase 
French ; but the fact was the fureiguer ceased 
to attend tlicir markets. Tlic next step was 
the imposition of a heavy duty on raw silk. 
In tliis narrow spirit of commercial legislation 
all the pains taken by Colbert were rendered 
abortive, and as tho inevitable result of such 
* Umiersal Modern Ilwtory, vol, li. p. 87. 
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imprtidentTestrioUona, after a very brief gleam 
of prosperity, the affairs of the company re- 
lapsed into a state of checrloss inactivity, 
which was rendered all bnt extinct by the 
effects of the European war which commenced 
in 1691. 

Having so far followed the fortnnes of the 
company in consoentive order, the progress 
of their affairs in India imposes the necessity 
of going back a few years. After Martin 
had made a settlement, with the consent oi the 
rajali, in Pondiclierry, a fine opportunity was 
presented to the Erench authorities of making 
an establishment in Warn. Home French 
misBionaricB had visited that kingdom, and 
had conducted themselves with so much for- 
bearance, projiiiety, and friendliness, that 
they are said to Imvc secured the love of the 
people, and to have inspired tlioin with re- 
spect for tlie French generally. 

Previously to this, a (Treek adventurer, 
Constantine Fanlkon, had travelled into Biani, 
was well received iit court, and soon rose 
in (avonr with the sovereign. In the course 
of time, he was riu«od to tiio very imjmrtant 
post of priine-ministcr or harcalon. In this 
elevation he treated both the prince and the 
people despotically. 'J'hc former was weak, 
sickly, and u itliout issue. The minister enter- 
tained the notion of securing the succession 
to himself, and lie is charged with the criminal 
intention ot removinn the ruling monarch out 
of his path. To enable him the more effec- 
tively to compass his ends, ho resolved on 
attempting to make the French subservient 
to his scheme ; lie tlicrcfore sent nnihassadors 
to France, in 1(!H4, to tender liis royal mas- 
ter’s alliance, and to offer some sea-porta to 
the Freiicli merchants, and to ask for ships 
ami troo])8. 

Louis XIV. eagerly took advantage of 
this unexpected proposal, which ho justly 
considered calculated to benefit, in no sinall 
degree, the Indian Company. He accord- 
ingly dispatclied a squadron to cultivate the 
favourable oppoituiiity offered, but this object 
seems to have been only secondary, for the 
French writers say that it conveyed a greater 
number of Jesuits than of traders, and in the 
treaty which was concluded between the two 
kinga, . under the direction of the Jesuit 
Facliard, much more attention was paid to 
religious concerns than to those of commerce.* 
The hopes created by the early success of 
the Christian misBionarics were blasted by 
the conduct of tlie Jesuits now imported. 
These paid too much court to the unprin- 
cipled minister, wlio liad, at this time, by his 
arrogance and amliition, estranged frojn him- 

* Bayual, Hisinrif of Setllemrnt anil Trade in the 
Edit and IT eat Indies, vol. H p 2B6. 
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aelf the affection and respect of the court and 
the people. The missionaries, as his crea- 
tures, became unpopular, and the public hatred 
was soon transferred from their persons to 
their teachings, and to such an extent was 
this odium carried, that it provoked a popular 
revolt, during which their churches and mo- 
naeteries wore exposed to the fury of the 
superstitious and the liccntlons. 

The fortress of Bangkok,* built at the month 
of the Menana, had been given up to the 
hVench. It was very favourably situated for 
commercial jiurposcs. The Menana flows 
through a valley of that name, and is the 
most important river in tlint kingdom, passing 
through the greater port of it, and, mono- 
polizing its trade and navigation.^ after a 
course of eight hundred miles, falls hito the 
giilt of Siam by three channels. The town was 
also an excellent mart for all the productions 
of China, the Philippine Islands, and all the 
eastern parts of Asia. The situation of Siam, 
between two gulfs, washing coasts respec- 
tively one liundred and sixty and two hun- 
tlrcd leagues in extent, gives it a command 
of tho navigation of all the se.ss in that part 
of the worlil. Mcrgin, then the principal 
harbour in tho kingdom, nnd snid to bo one 
of the best in Asia, was likewise ceded to 
them. 'J'liis port would have greatly (scili- 
tated the trade with the coast ot Coromandel, 
nnd chiefly with Bengal. It spcim'd an ad- 
vantageous intercourse with the kingdoms of 
Pergu, Ava, Arracan and Lagos, where tho 
finest ruhies in the world, and some gold dust, 
were to bo found. J 

These great opportunities were lost upon 
the French. The officials of tlie com]iany 
and tho Jesuit fathers were equally igiiorant 
of their commercial advantages; snd even- 
tually, when Fnulkoii's treasons were ripe for 
execution, having but fceldy assisted in his 
enterprise, they were involved in his disgrace, 
and the fortresses of Mergiii and Bangkok 
were wrested from the French garrisons by 
tho most cowardly poojile in the East. 

During their very brief sojourn in Siam, 
tho French made an attempt to ])Iant a set- 
tlement in Tonquin. 'I’liey considered flint a 
trade could he carried on viith safety and 
advantage with a people which had been for 
several centuries in commercial communica- 
tion with the empire of Chinn. 

Expelled from Hiam, the French Company, 
Biirreiidering all hope of being able to moke 
an establishment in tlie remote parts of Asia, 
began to regret the loss of their factory at 

' From iU aitnation, this town has become the great 
centre of all the commerre of Siam. 

t Blackie’e Imperial Oazetleer. 

I Itayunl, vol li. p. 372. 
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Surat, to whi<A they oould not return, as they 
had left without diecbargiog the liabilities in> 
curred there. The Mogul government, whioh 
was anxious to encourage the traffic of Surat, 
and to attract os many vessels as possible to 
that port, often solicited them to pay their 
creditors. This they failed to do, and there- 
fore could never recover from the obloquy to 
which their bad faith had subjected them. 

Excluded from all other parts of Asia, the 
Frcucli were compoUed to concentrate all 
thfir attention on Pondicherry, and on iu 
effective fortification. But these designs were 
interrupted by a fierce war, whioh, though 
deriving its origin from remote causes, now 
bioke out, and in which the French nation had 
to tuaiiitain a contest provoked by its own 
aggrandizing ambition against a confederation 
ul the most powerful states iu Hurupe. 

To tlio prudence and ability of M. Martin 
was the safety of the French settlement, and 
the prevention of the total ruin of the com- 
]auy, due. The famous Mahratta chief, 
tiuvajec, having approached the ncighbour- 
Imod of Pondicherry, threatened tvith his 
i'nrmiilable force to overvvhebu It os a dc- 
jjendoncy of his enemies. By the friendly offices 
of a neighbouring iiidiau prinee, however, u 
treaty was fumed w ith Bevajee, and license 
granted to trade in his domiuiuus on payment 
of one thousand six hundred nijiees. This 
treaty was concluded in 10d(», and the terri- 
tory had boon jmrehased, the year previously, 
of the Itujah of Visapure. Tlie mily appreheii- 
bion that was now entertained by tin- French, 
M us lest the sou of Sevajee, who was now the 
Peibliwa, and had become the inasier of 
Pondicherry by right of war, might resent 
any attempt to fortify it ; but iiib penitissiuu 
Wiib uhtuiiied iu Itidif, and then it was 
btroiigly surrounded witli defensive works.* 

As soon as intelligeiiec was conveyed from 
Europe of the declaration of iiostililies there, 
llie Piitch, who had for some tinro looked on 
w'ith jealousy at the rising iiupurtaiicu of 
Pondicherry, offered very large presents to 
the I’eishwa, iu whose domiuions it lay, to 
eject the French ; but, witli a morality wliich 
bhould have put the Christian to the blush, 
the son of Hevajee rejected those offers with 
contempt. “ The French," he said, “ had 
fairly purchased that settlement, for which 
they had paid a valuable consideration, and 
that, therefore, all the money in the world 
sliould never tempt him to eject them." What 
tile Peishwa refused to do, the Dutch them- 
selves accomplished. They besieged Pon- 
dicheiTy in 16113, having arrived before the 

* Memoire dans Ifs Archioss de la Conipagnie des- 
lades, aim, i., quoted iu the XTmversal Madera JJislarg, 
vol. ii. 


place with * fleet of niaeteen eai^ end an 
army of three thousand men, with a fine 
train of artillery aud six mortars, aud to 
euaure their conquest, they applied to the 
new Peishwa — whose laxity of principle, it is 
to be hoped, was not the result wf Dutch 
ethics — who, on recciiit of about twenty thou- 
sand pouuds, made over to them the whole 
country. After a good, protracted defence, 
M. Martin, who was still director-general, sur- 
rendered upon very honourable terms. On 
the cunclubiou of the peace oi Ityswick, 16il6, 
the Dutch were compelled to restore it, and 
iu a much better condition than they found 
it. They had built new walls, and seven 
bastions, and, iu fact, had made it one of the 
best defended fortresses in India. 

Martin was again appointed governor, aud 
dispatched from France — to whicli after the 
surrender he had returned — with a squadron, 
having on board two hundred regular troops 
for the augmentation of the garrison, and 
with orders to put the place in such a state 
of defence that, in case of a second war, it 
would bo in a condition to repel any assailants. 
11c took out with him for that jiurpose seve- 
ral able engineers, a vast quantity of military 
stores, and everything necessary to ensure 
security, lie maimged the afl'airs of the 
company with such skill, integrity, and wis- 
dom, that he w'us cuuhlcd in the space of four 
or five years so to improve the town, that it 
could be scarcely rccoguibed by its ujipearance. 
^'utonly weretlie fortifications couipleled, hut 
the garrison was increased to eight hundred 
lueii; one hundred uew houses were added, a 
plan fur a large town laid out, into which, 
in a very few years, he drew' more than sixty 
thouaiuid iuliahitants; aud in 1710 it had be- 
come one of tile most considorahle towns in 
the hands of tlie Euro])ti(ins.^' Had Martin's 
eflbrts been seconded by a liberal policy at 
home, the French company would have been 
placed upou a level with its more fayoured 
livalb, the Dutch and English. 

The iutolligeucc aud patriotism of M. 
Mai'tiii could eflect no more tlian laying the 
basis of the future success of the company 
by iuipresbiug on the natives a very favour- 
uLie opinion of the Frencli, by the incessant 
aud scrupulous attention ho p.aid to training 
up well qualified aud conciliatory agents ; by 
the information ho, with great industry, auuu- 
mnlated for his aud their direction; by the 
excellent systeiu of administration he esta- 
blished and maintained iu his government; 
and by the daily increase of inhabitants in 
Pondicherry. But all these prudent and 
salutary measures failed to invigorate the 
waning prosperity of the company, eubjeet 
* JUistoire des lades OrieaUUes, tom iii. p, 231, 282. 
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from its infancy to ench inherent diaordera 
as were calculated eventually to effect its 
diesolutiou.* 

Martin's original intention was to re-esta- 
blishi^n a firm basis a great empire in Mada- 
gascar, nfcd with that object he transported 
thither nearly seventeen hundred colonists, 
who, though cheered with the hopes of en- 
jojing a delightful climate, and realizing a 
lapid fortune, encountered on their arrival 
nothing but famine, dissension, despair, and 
death. Their fate rendered all after efforts 
apparently impracticable. The ebarcholdcra 
became defaulters. The government which 
had pledged itself to give without interest 
a fifth of the subscribed ca])ital, and who on 
those terms wore at this period liable for 
only two million livres.t advanced it from the 
exchequer, in order to sustain a project so 
much in royal favour; and some time after, it 
generously made a grant of what at first was 
a loan. This encouragement failed to effect 
its object, and the company were obliged to 
confine their operations to Surat and Pondi- 
cherry, and to abandon their settlements at 
Bantam, Eajapore, Tilscri, Masulipatam, 
Gombroon and Siam. 

The fierce war of 1089 considerably in- 
creased the embarraHsments of the company, 
even by the success of French arms. Several 
privateers, fitted out in the ports of hVance, 
by their vigilance and intrepidity, gave great 
annoyance to the traders oi England and of 
Holland. The Indian goods which fell into 
their hands by the seizure of several prizes, 
the privateers were enabled to sell at a com- 
paratively low figure. Though remunerative 
in comparison with their outlay, this compe- 
tition had the effect of compelling the com- 
pany to sell at prices under the first cost ; and 
when they made complaints to the minister, 
he did not feel himselF justified in sacrificing 
to their interests a body of men, who so 
aeriously annoyed the enemy, and rendered 
such essential services to their country. 

Every resource Laving been exliauked, the 
conviction became general that the company 
could not persevere unaided; therefore they, in 
1707, complied with the proposal of some 
wealthy merchants, who agreed to send their 
own ships to India, upon the condition that 
they should allow fifteen per cent, to the 
company, upon the merchandise which should 
he imported by them, reserving the right to 
take such share in the ships as their cirenm- 
stances should permit. Even after this they 
were reduced to the necessity of making over 
the entire and exclusive exercise of their 

* RayaaVs Hulory of Settlemmit and Trade •» the 
and ir^st Indies, vol. iii p. 285 . 
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privilege to some privateers of Bt. Maloes, still 
reserving the same power which had for some 
years warded off their extinction. 

Although thus involved, and their situation 
desperate, the company in 1714 solicited 
from their royal founder, protector, and patron, 
a renewal of their charter, which was on the 
eve of expiring, and which they had now 
enjoyed for nearly lialf a century. ^^Tien 
this application was made, their entire capital 
had been expended, and their debts amounted 
to ten million livres;* nevertheless, their 
request was granted for ten years. Upon 
the death of Louis XIV. which occurred 
shortly after this renewal of the eharter, the 
Buko of Orleans became the regent. To him 
the company applied for a prolongation of 
their term. In seeking this favour, the 
real object is said to liavc been to obtain a 
recognition of their privileges, in the expec- 
tation that should they so far succeed, they 
would be able to obtain from him more solid 
advantages, and such kelp from the treasury 
as wonld enable them to revive their trade. 
From the public they had no credit to expect, 
the period of their new charter being sOfyerv 
limited. 

These expectations were defeated by the 
financial derangements, which, having their 
source in a remote period, had been fearfully 
augmented in the late reign, and had come to 
a crisis in 1716. Instead of having money 
to lend, the cro^vn was enomonsly in debt, 
and the regent and bis ministers, inetcad of 
having money to give away tor invest- 
ment in commerce, were engaged in devising 
means to make the commerce of the kingdom 
subservient to their own pressing demands — 
to fill the exchequer, to pay off the obliga- 
tions of the crown, and to discharge the acen- 
mnlated claims on the government and 
the nation. The contrivances to meet these 
exigencies were long known in France by 
the name of the Hystem; and they, with 
their consequents down to tlie revolution, 
form no inconsiderable portion of the history 
of modern France. 

One oi the most popular expedients then 
proposed was that ol the celebrated Law, 
a Scotchman ; and it is more than probable 
that the high estimation in which the memory 
of the celebrated Colbert, the descendant of a 
Scotchman, was held, gave an impidse to his 
popularity. This state empiric engaged to re- 
establish the finances. His first step was the 
establishment of a hank. The success which 
attended its early operations silenced the 
arguments and clamours of his opponents. 
This bank commenced business in 1716. The 
gratitude of the French rose so high, that 
* £ 416,666 13 .. 
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(key pronoaiHwd the eervioes he had rendered 
worthy of the moat honourable monuments 
and testimoniiJB a nation could in ita^ grati* 
tnde bestow. Thus estimated, it is not 
strange that be found himself with influence 
enough to organize the Western company, 
the privileges of which were at first restricted 
to the trade of Louisiana, and to the beavers 
of Canada, but shortly after the Western 
company secured its charter, the companies 
trading to Africa, the East Indies, and to 
Chins, were incorporated with it. This 
amalgamation ambitiously proposed to pay 
off the national debt, and thns relieve France 
from the accumulated obligations of ages, 
which had long weighed heavily on her, and 
which threatened to crnsh her to the earth. 

The edict of "Amalgamation” extinguished 
the titles of East and West India Companies, 
as well as those of the minor companies asso- 
ciated, and substituted the comprehensive 
name, ” The Company of the Indies." 

To this new company was granted the i 


excJanre privilege trading froan the Cape 
of Good Hope to the utmost extant of the 
^st Indies, as idso to the islands of Mada- 
gascar, ^urbon, and France, the coast of 
Sofala in Africa, the Bed ^a, and Persia, to 
the dominions of the Mog^l, of the El|kg of 
Siam, and of the Emperors of China and 
Japan, and also to the South Seas, from the 
Straits of Magellan to the East Indies, and 
rigidly excluding all the other French anb- 
jects from those parts under pain of the 
confiscation of their vessels and effects.* All 
the property and poBsessions of the amaln- 
mated companies were secured to them, rat 
they were made responsible for all the juct 
liabilities these companies had incurred. To 
enable them to enter with effect upon their 
extensive sphere of action, they were autho- 
rised to issue new shares, to the amount of 
twenty -five million livres, to be purchased with 
ready money only, on the same terms that 
the West India Company possessed shares to 
the amount of one hundred million. 


CHAPTER LX. 

FEENCn ENTERPRISE IN INDIA AND THE EAST FROM THE FORMATION OF "THE PER. 
PETUAL COMPANY OF THE INDIES” TO THE 'WAR 'WITH ENGIAND. 


Bo po})ular was the new undertaking that in 
an incredibly short time, instead of twenty- 
five million livres, fifty millions Avere sub- 
scribed. In this state of prosperity the com- 
pany volunteered to pay off, at tho rate of 
fifty millions in every month, the enormous 
quantity of paper in circulation, amounting to 
nearly sixty millions of our money. As an ac- 
knowledgment of this generous and patriotic 
proposal, the king, by an arret dated July, 
1720, changed the terms on which their 
privileges were granted, declared the com- 
pany j>erpetaal, and restrained himself and 
his sncceasors from treating them as other 
companies had been treated, and from this 
time they acquired and bore the title “ The 
PerpetueJ Company of the Indies.” 

The capital, as has been already noticed, con- 
sisted of the original capital of the West India 
Company, and the twenty-five millions added 
thereto upon the amalgamation ; but in order 
to guard the new company against stock- 
jobbing, a revision of the shares was made, 
m 1723, in order to ascertain which of them 
hw been obtained fairly and by purchase, i 
^e consequence was that in the eame year j 
the king fixed the riiaresat fifty -six thouoaud, 
von. u. 


and thns the capital on which dividends were 
to be paid, was eettled at one hundred and 
twelve milliouB, and upon this the king as- 
sured to them a yearly revenue of eight 
millions four hundred thousand livres. lliis 
revenue from the state was given because the 
company, by the proposal to undertake the 
national liabilities, had placed itself in the 
position of a public creditor. 

In 1725, by another arret, five thousand 
shares were cancelled and burned. And the 
capital reduced to that extent, and their 
dividend secured by the annual payment of 
eight millions from the taxes on tobacco, the 
exclusive, perpetual, and irrevocable privilege 
of selling which was conceded to them in 
1723, and confirmed to them in 1725, toge- 
ther with the profits arising from the Cana- 
dian fur trade ,f Thus the fund for th e annnal 
dividends, was as effectively guaranteed as it 
could by possibility be. As a collateral secu- 
rity the commerce of India was assigned, and 
the proceeds thereof were to be allowed to 
accumulate for some time, and to be eventually 

* Sufoirt de la Comfognie, dtt Met, p. 118 ; IM. 
vereal Hittory, voh ii. p. 188. 

t J/iethmiaire it Ommtret, tom. fi. col. 1080. 
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appropriated to etreagthening the ftmda for 
promoting that important trade, and placing 
it in a position to yield a large revonne to 
Bvrell the annual dividends. With such seen* 
rities, snch extensive privileges, ministerial 
patronage, and brightening prospects, it is not 
matter of surprise that the shares were eagerly 
sought for, and rose into high estinutioa at 
home and abroad. 

This short sketch of affairs in France was 
necessary to elucidate French proceedings in 
the East, and to show how the repeated 
failures of all the attempts made for the pros- 
perous cultivation of the Indian trade, had 
convinced most men that a repetition of such 
efforts would be equally unsuccessful ; and that 
to prosecute it with success demanded the im- 
mediate bupervision of the government. The 
ministers consequently resolved on taking it 
into their own care. It was decided to 
advance large sums of money on. the specula- 
tion. In order to guard against the annoyance 
which would bo likely to arise in the early 
stages of their operations, they undertook to 
pay the shareholders a btipulated dividend 
annually, such as was considered reasonable ; 
and they furthermore considered that it would 
be prudent to suffer the profits, should any be 
yielded, to accumulate for some time, that 
sufficient funds might bo available, as well in 
Europe as in India. This decision they did 
not make public; concluding that as soon 
as it was ascertained that profits accrued, the 
majority of the proprietors would insist on a 
distribution. They therefore judged it best to 
furnisli no accounts, and also, to satisfy public 
expectation, to proceed actively to work. 
Accordingly, towards the close of the year 
172U, tlie minigtors, while they had money in 
their hands, enabled the company of the 
Indies to equip three ships for sea, which, in 
addition to a large cargo of European mer- 
chandise, conveyed a large sum in specie and 
bullion. This spirited proceeding raised the 
credit of the company and enhanced the value 
of the shares ; and, as if in expectation of large 
returns, port L’Orient was put in a condi- 
tion, by new improvements and the erection 
of magaeiucs, to serve as a convenient depot 
for the expected commerce. The result of 
these spirited efforts is thus ably stated by an 
author frequently made use of :* — “ Yet, iu the 
midst of this seemingly settled and regular 
establishment, the ‘ Perpetual Company of the 
Indies ’ remained upon snch a foundation as 
nothing of the like nature ever stood upon 
before, and with respect to which the time 
will not be lost upon the reader if he will be 
pleased to reflect this company had a vast 
capital, but nominal only, for in reality and at 
* rsi’wml Jfodant AMovjr, vol. xL p. 189. j 


the bottom they wen without fiode; their 
commerce as described, or rather prescribed, 
by the edict of union, was, beyond com- 
parison, more extensive than that of any 
trading company in Europe, and the means of 
carding on their trade as mnch out of com- 
parison less. Besides aU this there was 
another circumstance no less extraordinary 
than the other two, which was, that the 
directors of this mighty company, whatever 
they might seem in the eye of the world, 
were really under direction themselves ; that 
is, they depended for instructions, ships, 
money, and everything else, upon the minis- 
ters of state; and yet, to speak from what 
time and experience have taught us, these 
very instances of weakness and instability 
appear to have been the sources of all tlieir 
good fortune. For the directors, in quality 
of that employment, having the capacity of 
only representing the state that things were 
iu, and the necessity they were under, iiad no 
temptations at any time to depart from the 
truth ; with this additional check upon them, 
that if tlicy did, it would have certainly been 
discovered, and themselves removed. On the 
other baud, the ministers of the day, Iniovving 
tliat their contiiiuanco m power must always 
depend on the maintenance of public credit, 
took care to furnish the directors with such 
supplies as wcic requisite to keep the uincliine 
of their commerce in constant motion, that 
the opinion which the public entertained of 
the restitution of tboir affairs might be for- 
tified ironi their progress ; thus their balance, 
which originally arose from necessity, and iu 
some measure irom accident, was more happy 
iu its operations than any contrivance that 
could have been formed by human wisdom 
to answer these ends." * 

This ministerial supervision and encourage- 
ment — which would iu England be ns ruinous 
in practice, as it is amongst a free people 
vicious in piinciple — resulted beneficially for 
France, subjected to despotic rule. Earing 
the fourteen succeeding years, sometimes three, 
sometimes four ships were sent annually to 
the East, and by slow but steady progress the 
affairs of the company were restored and 
strengthened. Uuwever, with this prosperous 
state, there was nn accumulation ot funds for 
distribution amongst the shareholders ; the 
profits realized were swallowed by their 
increasing expenses, as the increase of the 
Indian commerce imposed the necessity of 
re-establishing tl^ir old factories and raising 
new ones. Indeed, for some of the early 
years their outlay exceeded their income, and 

* Hie author hat dnwn this trun of reasoniug from the 
Didumiuiri dt Commeree, to which the reader ia 
referred. 
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thougli th^ Saropean rivala, witaesnog 
tbe steadily inereasiag extent of their trade, 
the regularity with which they exported to 
Europe, and being unacquainted with their 
secrctB, thought their affairs to be in a don* 
rishing state, yet such was not the reality; 
gradual supplies were required, and without 
such assistance many years would have rolled 
over before their commerce would have become 
self-supporting. 

TI>e directors of the company sustained its 
credit by the prudent disposition of the sup- 
plies from the East, and kept things in tole- 
rable order; they had paid off the heavy 
liabilities of the various com])ariicB in tlie 
UNION, though these far exceeded their assets.* 

To Orry, who had been appointed, in 
1773, to superintend the financee of France — 
which he managed with surprising success — 
the groat impulse henceforth given to com- 
mercial enterprise in the East is fairly at- 
tributable. it has been generally admitted 
that ho was an upright and disinterested 
nnuisler ; hut that his cliaracter was sullied 
by a harsliness of temjier, which contrasted 
offeuhively with the suavity of the courteous 
French. The apology which ho once made 
when a friend reproachedliim for this blemish, 
was cliarncterihtic and not very creditable to 
the nation ; — “ How can 1 behave otherwise ? 
Out of a hundred people 1 see in a day, fifty 
take me for a fool and fifty fur a knave.” llis 
hrutlior, l)e Pulvy, who hod less princijde, but 
possessed more affability and a greater share 
of capacity, was entrusted with the affairs 
of the “Perpetual Company of the Indies,” 
and under such able direction it could not 
fail to ju'ospcr. These able miiiisters plainly 
undcrsluod that further supidics were de- 
manded, in order to command a more remu- 
iicrativc trade and to extricate the company 
from existing difficnlties. Before this was 
done, a most rigid investigation of their 
circumstances was made, and then, their 
affairs having been placed in the best possible 
position, the requisite sums were advanced. 
Tlie minister’s foresight was gratified by 
flattering results. On tl»e termination of 
the seuoud year, the returns from the East 
were doubled, and a fair prospect was pre- 
sented of a largo additional increase ; and, 
in fact, the third year yielded thrice as much 
as they had been. Port L’Orient, which had 
been laughed at as a depot erected for an 
^aginary commerce, seemed now to have 
been providentially and wisely provided for a 
trade which had become considerable and 
regular ; and so rapidly did it continue to 
progress that in 1742 the public sale there 
^ 7 *^ i&dwu Butory, vol. xi. p. 184 ; Baynal, 


amounted to the large eum of twenty-four 
millions of livres, that is, about one million of 
English money, beudes which they reaerred 
goods in the stores to the amount of four 
million livres ; and the first ships that arrived 
in 1743, brought home a still more valuable 
cargo. 

All the European powers, hut more espe- 
cially the maritime, were alarmed by this ad- 
vancement of a company so insignificant and 
feeble a few years previously; but these 
apprehensions would have been considerably 
m^ified had it been reflected that it waa all 
artificial — a hot-house plant, which in an un- 
genial location had, by applied heat, been forced 
into a premature, if not an unnatural, luxu- 
riance, and therefore subject to very probable 
casualties, any one of which would suddenly 
withdraw its sustenance, dry up its sap, and 
destroy the forced exotic ; while its accli- 
mated neighbour gathered strength from the 
soil and healthful growth. Much of the suc- 
cess, it must be owned, is attributable to the 
long continued peace which blessed the 
pacific administration of Cardinal Fleury. TIw 
true condition of affairs was made manifest 
to the Company and the world, during the 
war of the succession to the throne of Spain, 
which broke out in 1740, and involved France 
and the chief of the nations of Europe in the 
qnarreL But this war had been carried on 
for some time before the exposure was made, 
or any suspicion of it reached the company or 
the public. Un the contrary, the company 
relying on its fancied prosperous resources, 
thought it its duty to give its assistance to the 
nation. England and France having taken 
opposite sides, the W'ar between them was 
stimulated by their contiguity aud rival posi- 
tious. The enormous expenbes incurred by 
France, forced M. Orry, though very ro- 
Inctantly, to inform the directors that public 
affairs were so complicated that they had no 
more pecuniary aid to expect from the ex- 
chequer, aud should entirely rely upon their 
own resources, aud carry on their trade in 
future ns best they could. This disclosure 
and intimation scattered to the winds their 
delusive prosperity, and all which they had 
been doing for several years perished by the 
first exposure. The shares of the company, 
which had previously reached to two tliousand 
livres and upwards, suddenly fell to eight 
hundred.* But this was not the only in- 
jury inflicted; a worse than this was that 
the governments of Europe had learned that 
Frencli commerce could not exist, as in other 
oouatries, independent of Eoyal bounty, la 
France it was supported by the state, in other 
countries it powerfully contributed to tiiieir 
* Umvenal Modem Bxttory, voL xi. p. 188. 
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support. Though, as has been just stated, 
this commerce fell by one sdTerse blast, the 
company was not extinguished, and new ap* 
fiances were devised to restore it to life. 
The proprietors, having recovered from their 
first painful surprise, were enabled by the aid 
of a few lotteries to extricate themselves from 
their immediate difficulties, and to resume 
operations. 

During the prosecution of the war the 
government did not overlook nor neglect the 
affairs of the company in the East. A suffi- 
cient force was forwarded thither, not merely 
for defensive but for offensive action, and the 
officials selected for the civil, naval, and mili- 
tary services, proved the judgment of their 
appointments, and showed themselves equal 
to the exigencies of the crisis. 

Dumas was sent to Pondicherry, and 
had not been long there, when he prevailed 
upon the court of Delhi to grant him leave 
to coin money. This permission the French 
valued at about twenty thousand pounds 
annually. He also managed to obtain posses- 
sion of the town of Karicol * which entitled 
him to a considerable share in the trade of 
Tanjore. Some time after this the Mnhrattas 
invaded the Deccan, defeated and slew the 
Rajah of Arcot. His family and several of 
his subjects sought refuge in Pondicherry, 
and w'ore kindly received. Ragojeo, who 
commanded the conquerors, demanded the 
surrender of the reiugees and moreover a 
sum of money, amounting to one million two 
hundred thousand livrcs, as arrears of tribute ; 
to which, he alleged, the French had formerly 
submitted. Dumas, with a generous resolu- 
tion, re])lied “ that he could not consistently 
with the honour of the great monarch whom 
he represented, surrender up helpless refugees 
who had thrown themselves upon his pro- 
tection; that every Frenchman in Pondi- 
cherry would readily sacrifice life for their 
protection, and that ids own life would he the 
forfeit if his sovereign knew that he listened 
to the proposal of paying tribute ; and, finally, 
that he was prepared and resolved to defend 
his post to the lost.” This manly tone had 
effect. Pondicherry was not attacked; no 
prisoners surrendered ; no tribute paid. 

Though tlie Mahratta army amounted to 
one hundred thousand men, still the French 
were in the position to make a fbnuidalile, if 

_ * This town and district ore situated within the British 
district of Tanjore, in the presidency of Madras, near 
the Coromandel coast of the Bay of Bengal, on a small 
estnaiy of the Cavery. The I^ench territory is com- 
pletely surrounded by^e British, and contains an area of 
sixty-three eqoare miles. It wss restored to them at llie 
general pacification in 1814, on condition that no fortifi- 
catioua shonld be ereeted thereon.— Thobbtoh's Indian 
Ouettter, 


[Chap. LX., 

not a snocessful, defence. The place was rega« 
larly fortified, and well stored with provisions ; 
the garrison consisted of between six and 
seven thousand men, and its walls were pro' 
tected by between four and five hundred 
pieces of cannon.* The conduct of the French 
on this occasion recommended them to the 
favour of the Mogul and his ministers, who 
ever after manifested the greatest kindness for 
Dumas, and the highest respect for the 
French nation. But this gratitude did not 
terminate at the more expression. The young 
Prince of Arcot came in person to testify his 
sense of obligation, and presented a very fine 
elephant with splendid trappings ; to this he 
added the cession of three districts in the 
neighbourhood of Pondicherry, to Dumas per- 
sonally, and this grant was confirmed by the 
Emperor of Delhi, and Dumas raised to the 
dignity of nabob, and to the command of four 
thousand five hundred horse. These favours 
were all personal ; but, through his interces- 
sion, he procured them to be assigned to his 
office. Immediately after, in 1711, he sur- 
rendered his power and his office into the 
hands of his successor, Dupleix, whose tran- 
sactions will more appropriately form a por- 
tion of the English division of this work ; in 
those stirring scenes where the two great 
nations prosecuted — as no other nations can 
— the war-struggle for supremacy, and where 
he comes into no ignoble conflict with Ad- 
miral Boscawen. 

Whilst Dumas was reflecting such credit 
and distinction upon himself and bis country, 
the government sent an equally illnstrious 
man, Bourdoniiais, to another of the French 
settlements. The progress of events there 
challenge and merit attention. 

The Mauritius, or the Isle of France, may 
be fairly said to have been, at that time, 
peculiarly the possession of the " Perpetual 
Company of the Indies." It was not in- 
cluded in the grants of any of the previously 
existing companies ; not that they claimed no 
right, nor had overlooked it; for it is on 
record that nearly one hundred years pre- 
viously to its concession, the French govern- 
ment had entertained the idea of planting a 
colony there. This island is said to be one 
of the most romantic and picturesque-looking 
in the Eastern hemisphere. It lies four 
hundred miles east of Madagascar, and about 
two thousand throe hundred miles from 
the Cape of Good Hope, and nine thousand 

* RsyDsl.Tol. u. 881. The aatkat in the Univertal 
Modem Butory,myt that the Mahnttas continned in the 
field all the year, 1740, till the month of April, 17dl, 
and plundered every piece within their reach, and tried 
without aneceas what menaoea would do with the Oover- 
aor of Pondicherry : they at last accepted a imiU present 
and retired. — Vol. xi.p. 188. 
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five hundred from EngUnd. The firet vrho 
mede any eetdement in it were the Dutch, in 
the year 1598, when they changed the name 
from Cernd to Mauritiue, in honour of their 
Prince Maurice. The more tempting trea- 
guree held out to them further East, iuducod 
them to abandon it in 1710, and it was 
afterwards taken poesession of by Prance in 
1721, and was called Ih de France. It may 
be here said, that in the possession of that 
country it continued to remain till the year 
1810, when the British government, exaspe- 
rated by the great mischief dona to our mer- 
chant vessels and East Indiamen by attacks 
made from this island, and apprehensive of 
similar results to our traders hy the French 
men-of-war and privateers, sent, in that year, 
an expedition for its capture, in which they 
succeeded. At the peace, in 1814, the pos- 
gession of it was notified, and from that time 
it hng continued annexed to England. There 
is no exact account of the way in which the 
French first possessed it; hut it must have 
been during the period the old East India 
Company’s privileges lasted: however, the 
monument of possession taken, inscribed with 
the new name, erected hy the Chevalier de 
Fouqeray, is dated September 3, 1721. Its 
first inhabitants came from the Isle of Bour- 
bon, and were neglected, if not forgotten, 
during the space of fifteen years ; and it was 
only in 1735, that the Perpetual Company 
decided on its occupation, and sent Bour- 
donnais to accomplish their designs there. 

This man, since so famous, was born at 
St. Maloes, and had been at sea from the early 
ago of ten. No consideration eonld induce 
him to withdraw from his profession, and in 
every one of his uninterrupted voyages he 
was successful, and had signalized hiiiisclf by 
some remarkable feat. He was the first 
Frenchman who suggested the idea of sending 
armed ships into the Indian sea ; his skill in 
ship-lniilding W'as well known, and also his 
capabilities in navigating and defending a 
ship ^ Ills Bchcmes ■were comprehensive, and 
not distracted by his minute acquaintance with 
details. Ho apprehended no difificulty, and 
possessed the rare and eminent gift of in- 
spiring all under his command with a con- 
fidence of his powers and in their results. 
On arriving at his post his first care was to 
master the difScnlties of his situation. He 
acquired an accurate knowledge of the island, 
and his next care was to instil a spirit of 
emulation into tho old settlers, who had pined 
and become inactive from the neglect with 
which they had been treated by tho mother 
eonnt^. He subjected them and the recent 
amvals to a wholesome discipline. He made 
lem cultivate rice and wheat for the supply of 


the Enropeans who nught touch on their eoaait, 
and he knew that a regular supply would 
draw many traders thither. In a short time 
all the ships bound for India were hither at- 
tracted, assured that they would find all the 
refreshments and conveniences required after 
such a tedions voyage. Three ships, one of 
which was of five hundred tone bnrthen, were 
equipped and dispatched from the dock he 
had constructed, and he soon proved to the 
anthorities at home, to what an important po- 
sition their new dependency could be raised. 
These beginnings, pregnant with great pro- 
mise, as is generally the case, did not meet 
with the approval of men of little minds, and 
a reply of Bourdonnais to one of the directors 
who charged him with having enriched himself, 
while he had exhausted the supplies of the 
company, deserves notice : — “ I have managed 
mine according to my own judgment, and 
those of the company according to your 
direction.” 

He proposed to the government to place 
at his command a sufficient squadron, with 
which he would await, at the Isle of BVance, 
the commencement of tho impending hostili- 
ties with England; and he promised when 
that event occurred, that he would proceed to 
the Straits of Sunda, and on that station- 
through which most ships sailing to or from 
Ohinn passed — would intercept all the En- 
glish ships, and protect the French. What- 
ever might have been the result of this 
expedition if effected, there is no doubt what- 
ever it was ably conceived. His antecedents, 
and what ho afterwards did with a feeble force, 
confirm tho opinion tliat it would have been 
fearlessly conducted, and would have seriously 
affected English interests in the East. Hap- 
pily, his project was not executed on the scale 
ho proposed, though the minister approved 
the plan. 

Five vessels had been actually fitted out 
for him, and he had sailed with tben^ But 
he had scarcely deported when the directors, 
feeling annoyed because the destination of the 
squadron had not been communicated to 
them, regretting tlie expense incurred, and 
jealous of the power this appointment con- 
ferred ou a man of whose previous influence 
they wore apprehensive, remonstrated with 
the minister on the absurdity of it, assuring 
him that there was no reason to fear that the 
war in Europe would disturb tho neutrality, 
which it would be as much the interest of tile 
English as of the French to observe in the 
Indian waters. These remonstrances, unfor- 
tunately for France and the company, pre- 
vailed. Bourdonnais w’as recalled, and the 
promising opportunity lost of perhaps de- 
stroying the small squadron shortly after sent 
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from England to Asia, of making the French 
maaten of the Indian seas, and probably of 
mining the English settlements in those re- 
gions. Hostilities soon after commenced be- 
tween England and France. 

Bourdonnais deeply regretted the great 
political blunder, and remonstrated in vain with 
the directors and minister. Without money, 
without means, and without magazines, he 
by perseverance succeeded in forming a 
squadron composed of a sixty gun ship and 
five merchantmen, which he converted into 
men-of-war. 'With this small armament he 
snccessfully attacked the English squadron, 
and forced them to abandon for a time the coast 
of Ooromandel ; he attacked and took Madras, 
and proved to the homo government, that, 
had he been well supported, he would not 
have met with the reverses which will be 
noticed when treating of the achievements of 
the English arms in the Eastern conflicts with 
the French. 

Before the close of this chapter, in order to 
make conqilete the history of French com- 
merce in the East, up to the period at 
which we have arrived — namely, the eve of 
the commencement of hostilities arising out 
of the war which was declared in. 1740 be- 
tween England and France — it is necessary to 
supply a brief account of the French Chinese 
Company, which though absorbed in the 
nmalganiation which constituted the Perpetual 
Company of the Indies, deserves notice for its 
provions and independent action. 

The French historian makes mention of 
fonr companies which were formed for culti- 
vating a trade with China. The first of 
these was formed in IGGO, by the exertions of 
Fermenel, a wealthy merchant of llonen, who 
hml induced several others to join with him 
in the speculation, and amongst these were 
men of very high rank and influence. Bcli- 
gion \vn.s the great stimulant, as the object of 
most of the supporters was to transport to that 
vast country several prelates and priests, 
whom the pope had appointed to preach 
the gospel there.* Tho royal sanction was 
granted to it in 1G64. The commercial results 
were so trivial, t^t a second voyage was never 
made. The second company was established 
by virtue of a treaty with the East India 
Company in 1698, supported by an arret of 
council, dated January in that year. 

The arr4t woe granted to M. Jourdan, a 
merchant, who equipped with great expedi- 
dition a vessel of large tonnage, which sailed 
in the month of March following, and returned 
safely with a large and profitable cargo in 
August, 1700. The success of this experi- 
ment raised the expectations of the public in 
* jQwlair* Jt la CtmgagaU dm, p. 9S, 


no ordinary degree. The same vessel woe 
again prepared for the voyage, and returned 
in 1703, with equally remunerative results, 
though she had a narrow escape from ship- 
wreck on her return in the Canton river. In 
consequence of these successful trips, letters 
patent were granted to the proprietors in 
1705, by which they were incorporated with 
the title of the “ Boyal Company of China 
and, with the consent of “the East India 
Company of the Indies,” their privileges 
were to terminate witli those of the latter 
company. 'Within the space of eight years, 
three ships returned with cargoes consisting 
principally of silks, but a prohibition having 
been imposed on that commodity, the owners, 
in disgust, declined to continue their specu- 
lation. It may be also that tliis resolution 
was influenced, and in no small degree, by 
the apprehension created by the war which 
France then waged against most of the powers 
of Europe. Their privileges they still re- 
tained, and these extended not only to the coasts 
of China, but also to Tonquin, Cochin Chinn, 
and the islands adjacent, and all the other 
traders of France were excluded from them. 

In tho year 1713, another China Company 
was formed under letters patent altogether 
independent of the East India Company, for a 
term of fifty years, extending from the month 
of March, 1716. This company dispatched 
two ships to China, one of which returned to 
Ostend in 1718, and the other in the same 
year to Genoa; but in 1719, it was swallowed 
up in the Corapauy of the Indies. 

In 1740, and from that to the present, 
Pondicherry was tho seat of the governor- 
general of the French settlements in India. 
The affairs of the company were then in a 
flourishing condition; they retained their 
beaver trade in Canada, aud the slave trade 
on the coast of Africa, which they lost the 
succeeding year. They had not only peopled 
the Isle of France and brought it to a state 
of prosperity, but they bestowed the same 
blessing on the Isle of Bourbon, and ren- 
dered both valuable possessions to France. 
Their trade was carried on to such an extent, 
and with such brilliant success, that they 
excited the jealousy of the Dutch and En- 
glish companies. In the year 1734, their 
sales at L'Orient amounted to eighteen mil- 
lion livrcs, and in 1740, they reached twenty- 
two millions. In fact, having grasped at too 
much, they became sensible that their trade 
was too extensive for their resources, and 
that it was impossible Tor them to manage it 
to their satisfaction and benefit. Accord- 
ingly, in the year 1780, they importuned the 
king to take off their bands the trade of 
Barbery. He also resumed the trade in 
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tolocoo, wMeh had baea fanned to them; 
out of this, however, they reserved an annual 
revenue of eight millions. In the following 
year the company sunendered Louisiana into 
hie hands, and paid one million four hundred 
and fifty thousand livres for being suffered so 
to do. 


m 

The company was not without its adver- 
saries, and some of these calcnlate their sales 
at a lower rate, but in their statements they 
advisedly exclude the imports from China, 
the Manritius, and Bourbon, and all the pri- 
vate goods imported by the officen and men 
engaged in their vessels.* 


CHAPTER LXL 

BRITISH AFFAIRS IN CHINA DURING THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Tnn century opened with discussions as to the , 
quantity and consequences of the export of 
silver to China, just such as occupied the city 
financiers in London during November, 1SS8. 
To lessen these exportations, on account of 
the Chinese trade, the directors of the East 
India Company ordered their supercargoes to 
send to Madras from China £20,000 in gold.* 

During the first few years of the century 
Chinese commerce was carried on mainly be- 
tween Surat and Bengal on the one hand; 
and Amoy, Chusnn, and Canton on the other. 
Oondoro and Mocha, were also entrepots of 
Chinese trade.f 

The Cliinesc adopted the vexatious and op- 
pressive expedient of compelling Europeans at I 
Canton to transact nil their business with one 
iinin enlled “ the emperor's merchant.’' This ' 
w ns fiercely and perseveringly resisted ; for 
the emperor’s merchant proved himself in- ' 
competent, besides he had neither capital nor 
goods, his patent of exclusive trade being his ' 
sole property. He finally allowed others to 
trade on condition of their paying to him five 
hundred " tales ” jier ship. A four per cent. ^ 
duty was after some time levied: the com- 
pany’s agents thus describe its origin ; and | 
it is inserted here as strikingly illustrative of j 
the B])irit of Chinese procedure ever since ;■ 

“ It may not bo amiss in this place to take 
notice, that this four per cent, is an imposition 
lately crept upon us by the submission of onr 
predecessors the two preceding seasons. One 
per cent, of the four is what has been usually 
given by the Chinese merchants to the 
linguist upon all contracts, and the linguist 
was used to gratify the Hoppo out of this sum 
for his employment. The other three were 
first sqneeaed from the China merohant, as a 
gratuity for upholding some particular men 
in monopolizing all the business, and this 
used to be given in a lump, so that by nnder- 
valning the goods, and concealing seme part, 
they used to save half the charge ; hnt to 
Show how soon an ill precedent will be im- 
• Aabw. t IMd. 


proved in China to onr disadvantage, the 
succeeding Hoppos, instead of the persnasive 
argnments snch as their predecessors used, are 
come to demand it as an established duty." 

In the year 170d, Gerardini, a celebrated 
painter of those days, a native of Italy, who 
had spent eight years at Pekin, adorning the 
emperor’s palace — at the instance of the 
Jesuits — desired to embark for Europe in a 
good ship. The emperor sent orders to the 
Hoppo at Canton to facilitate his pvwpose : by 
this means the merchant fieet, lying in the 
Canton waters, was enabled to depart free 
from the impediments and vexations by which 
ships were commonly obstructed. 

It was not until the year 1715 that the 
intercourse of the English with the Cantonese 
assumed a regular and systematic character, 
although the struggle of the earlier English 
advonturers to open np commercial communi- 
cations with China had been so brave and so 
persistent. Tea now became a commodity of 
considerable export, but silks Constituted tho 
staple of trade, A house was occupied at 
Canton by the company’s supercargoes, and 
their transactions assumed importance. M. 
Anbcr affirms that the usual course of pro- 
cedure, on the arrival of ships off Macao, was 
for the supercargoes to land for the object of 
ascertaining how affairs stood at Canton and 
whether tiicy might proceed and do business 
with their ships in safety : — " These points 
proving satisfactory, the ships proceeded to 
the Bocca Tigris, where some of the Hoppo’s 
officers came on board. The supercargoes 
then intimated their intention of waiting upon 
the Hoppo, who invariably admitted them to a 
direct interview ; at which, after compliments, 
they stipulated, through their linguist, for the 

* Sfoephemn’s Sttory cf Stir^em Canmeret mtk 
Inttia, p. 27s. Bapal, liter relating these perticolsn 
«Us : — “ n eit del Bmpiiei ohTon vend jgileneutb) dreit 
do se miner, ecloi de le debner et celoi do I’eniidier, par* 
ceqne le bien et le mol, aoit public, loit pertioulier, pen- 
vent T devenir nn ohjet ds flnanen,"— Biin, PAil, rt PoM^ 
vnl. viii. p. UO. 
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obumnee of a series of articles, generally to 
the following pnrport : — 

" let. They demanded a free trade with all 
people without restriction. 

" 2nd. That they might entertain in their 
service what Chinese servants they pleased, 
and turn them away at their pleasure ; and 
that if their English servants should commit 
any disorder or fault deserving punishment, 
the Chinese should not take upon them to 
pnnish, but should complain to the super- 
cargoes, and they would see them sufficiently 
punished according to the crime. 

“ 3rd. That they should have liberty to buy 
all sorts of provisions and necessaries for their 
factory and ship, at their will. 

“ 4th. That they should pay no custom or 
other duties for any goods they should bring 
on shore and not dispose of, and that they 
might ship them off again free of all duties. 
That they should pay no duties for wine, beer, 
or other stores expended in their factory. 

“fith. That they should have liberty to 
set up a tent ashore, to mend and fit their 
casks, sails, and rigging, and other neces- 
saries. 

“ 6th. That their boats should have liberty 
to pass the several custom-houses or boats as 
often as should be thought fit, without being 
called to or examined on any pretence what- 
soever, when the British colours were hoisted, 
and that at no time their seamen's pockets 
should be searclied. 

“ 7th. That their escritoires and chests 
might be brought on shore into their factory, 
and bo carried on board ship again on their 
departure, without being searched. 

“ 8th. Tliat the Hoppo would protect them 
from all insults and impositions of the common 
people and mandarins, who were annually 
laying new duties and exactions which they 
were foi-blddcn to allow of. 

“ 9th. That the four per cent, be taken off, 
and that every claim or demand tho Hoppo 
had, should bo demanded and determined the 
same time with the measurement ofatlie ship. 

“ As the supercargoes required these seve- 
ral privileges, the linguist signified the same 
to tho Hoppo ; who consented that all should 
be granted according to their request, except- 
ing the last article, as to the remission of the 
four per cent, duty, which he could not agree 
to. The supercargoes represented that it 
was a great hardship and imposition, and 
that they must insist on it ; but at last, find- 
ing all that they could say was to no purpose, 
they lot tho argument drop.” 

Matters went on after this manner until 
native merchants with whom 
the English supercargoes transacted business, 
formed themselves into one body, or, as it was 


called by the company's agents, a “Co- 
hong.” This combination was for the pur- 
pose of raising prices, so that by never un- 
derselling one another, the English and other 
agents were at their mercy. For a time, 
trade was from this cause umost impossible. 
The English, however, found means to pre- 
sent their case to an imperial officer of autho- 
rity, w’hom they called the Isontock, who 
summoned the Co -hong to his presence, and 
threatened that if it were not speedily dis- 
solved, he would dissolve it for them in a 
manner more certain than agreeable. 

In 1721, an officer of the Hoppo was acci- 
dentally killed near Whampoa, and the Chi- 
nese took up the matter with much injustice 
and resentment, seising the petty officers of 
some of the ships, and menacing the super- 
cargoes. The English seem to have been 
the sole sufferers on this occasion. Once 
more the company’s agents found means to 
reach tho higher officios by their influence, 
which they exercised with such force and 
address, that the mandarin who menaced and 
insulted them, was ordered into custody, and 
a promise given that he should be bastina- 
doed with bamboos, and turned out of the 
emperor’s service. 

Acting upon orders from home, the super- 
cargoes, in 1722, made renewed efforts to 
create a trade fair in itself and free. In this 
year much injustice and large imposition 
of fines was inflicted upon the English in 
consequence of fhe accidental death of a 
Chinese boy in a paddy field, from a shot fired 
by the mate of an English ship at a bird. 

In 1727, in consequence of the exactions 
and impositions practised by the emperor’s 
officials, the supercargoes intimated their in- 
tention to withdraw to Amoy. This alarmed 
the trading community, and most of the 
restrictions were withdrawn. The removal 
of grievances w'as, however, merely to alter 
the purpose of the supercargoes to go else- 
where, and when it was supposed that such a 
resolution was laid aside, the system of im- 
positions was renewed, and ten per ccut. duty 
was laid upon all goods sold by the merchants. 
The supercargoes and Europeans then at 
Canton, of whatever condition, resolved to 
place their complaints in person before the 
Isontock. Every obstruction possible was 
raised to their doing so, and on one occasion 
they had to break through tho outer gates of 
the city, and, to the amazement of the Chinese, 
force their passage to the residence of the 
^eat authority. Hero they met with chicane, 
inplence, fraud, falsehood, and the grossest 
injustice, and they received at last some 
partial redress, but were informed they must 
never come again with complaints. It is 
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strange that no fault appears to have been 
found with them for marching in a body 
against the will of mandarins into the great 
presence. What a miniature picture of the 
events of modern times at Oanton such pro- 
ceedings present : the same spirit of cheating 
and prevarication on the part of the Chinese, 
and the same energy of will and daring on 
the part of the representatives of the western 
nations. 

The supercargoes wearied at last of their 
(attempts to obtain justice from the Can- 
^nese authorities, eudeavoured to make known 
their grievances to the court of Pekin, in 
172$li;— thus exhibiting another feature of the 
picturb. presented to the world in the con- 
nection M Europeans with Chinese affairs of 
late years. As there was no way of applying 
force to thdhonvictions of the emperor, it does 
not appear »at he listened to their appeals, 
noi even tha^Hheir complaints reached him. 

'L'he Chintte continually interfered with 
European sliqla and boats, and, contrary to 
existing agre^enta, when under the flags of 
their respect^e nations, adding yet another 
point of r' semblance to so many parallels 
in the 4tate of affairs in those days to 
that wl«ich brought on. the Chinese war with 
Prance and England in 1867. This prac- 
tice became intolerable in 1730, and continued 
for three years to be perpetrated in a manner 
uhich could serve no purpose, but that of 
insult to the Europeans, and the gratification 
of ail overbearing tyranny on the part of the 
Chinese. 

Meantime, the attempts of the English to 
obtain a commerce with Amoy failed, the 
prejudices of the people and the tyranny of 
the superior classes rendering it impracticable. 

Kien Lung succeeded to the throne in the 
year 173(5, and he immediately issued an 
edict abolishing the ten per cent. duty. He, 
at the same time, showed a jealousy of Euro- 
peans, by insisting that within fourteen miles 
of Canton, all armed ships should surrender 
llicir arms until they were again leaving. As 
no doubt was entertained that the mandarins 
would steal the stores of w'ar deposited in 
their custody, the ship’s captains were very 
unwilling to comply with these requirements. 

On tlie publication of the edict, the native 
and European merchants were summoned to 
Imar it road, and commanded to prostrate 
theinselves in homage to the emperor. This 
the Europeans refused, and the ceremony 
Was w’aved, the Europeans making valuable 
presents to the Isontock. 

After these events, the chief agitation was 
m connection with the 1960 tales exacted 
eyond the measurage duty upon ships, 
letters of the supercargoes to the direc- 
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tors in 1738, imply, withoat dearly expressing 
it, that the depositing of warlike stores by 
ships' captains was not insisted upon. 

One Foo-yuen, who appears to have had 
much ennning as well as authority, raised 
new difficidties in the way of trade in the 
year 1741. Indeed, with the exception of 
brief intervals, there was always some official 
sufficiently powerful, venal, capricious, or 
tyrannical, to impede the free and fiur inter* 
change of romm^ities. 

Towards the latter end of the same year, 
the first English ship of the royal navy 
visited Canton. It was the Oenturioit, under 
the command of the far-famed Commodore 
Anson, whose captures of rich Spanish 
ships, especially when carrying specie, so 
injured the Spaniards, enriched himself and 
his crews, gained reputation for his daring 
and nautical skill, and gratified his country. 
The Chinese were not disposed to be courteous 
to the commodore, and that officer, being ready 
and prompt in his actions, was about to resort 
to force, but fur the interposition of the 
merchauts. The commodore was averse to 
diplomacy, and long consnltations ; his mode 
was to make his wants plainly Imown, and 
to take redress for injuries without any other 
delay than what was requisite to oWin a 
simple and speedy reply to his requisitions. 
The result was the Chinese greatly respected 
him when they found their first few attempts 
at procrastination in vain, and granted him 
whatever he desired, his requests being only 
reasonable and just. The impression his pre- 
sence and manners created among the Chinese 
ofiicials was aided by an exploit against the 
Bpaniards. Yearly a vessel leaving Spain sailed 
from Acapulco and Manilla to Lisbon. Anson 
attacked and captured this splendid prize, and 
bore it into the river of Canton. The Chinese, 
although filled with admiration of the com- 
modore’s spirit and enterprise, could not let 
the opportunity slip of obtaining in an indirect 
way some share of his booty : they demanded 
duties upon the ships and cargo. He pur- 
chased provisions and stores of the Chinese 
merchants, who would not deal unless paid 
beforehand, and then would not fulfil their 
engagements. Anson demanded an audience 
of the viceroy, by letter, and sent it by one 
of his officers. Before a reply could arrive, a 
desolating fire broke out iu the city which 
destroyed one hundred of the priucipid shops, 
and eleven streets of warehonses, and would 
have probably destroyed the whole city, but 
for the opportune arrival of the commodore 
and bis crew, when, by the exercise of syste- 
matic and intelligent efforts, as well as by 
dauntless daring, the fire was subdned. The 
viceroy was so much pleased with the disoU 

s 
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pliiw md ootirag^ of tbe commodore's men, 
thst he granted an andience. The commo- 
dore presented a statement of his own grio 
Tonces St the hands of the merchants wh( 
undertook to supjdy him with provisions and 
stores, and also of the hard8hi])s to which the 
snpercargoes had been subjected by vena 
mandarins. The only re^dy he received was 
that the viceroy wished him a prosperous 
voyage to Enrope. Neither the commekLore's 
services to the city, nor the sensation created 
by his dashing bearing and exploits could 
charm the Chinese wliero money exactions 
were concerned. They continued to cheat 
and to oppress after the commodore’s depar- 
ture, and in spite of the imperial edict. 

An affair occurred in 1747, which widened 
the breach between the two parties. An 
officer refused permission to the mandarins 
to allow his escritoire to be examined. The 
Chinese demanded that he should be delivered 
up to punishment, and the linguist of the 
supercargoes was put in chains. The snper- 
cargoes resisted, and much contention ensued, 
the Chinese resorting to various acts of 
treachery, to get into their possession some 
of the company’s agents, who, supplied with 
provisions, shut themselves up, their reputa- 
tion for the effective use of fire-arms prevent- 
ing their cowardly assailants from close attack. 
It is not clear from existing records of those 
transactions, how the company's employes 
emerged from this particular difficulty ; but in 
the year 1751, the supercargoes were engaged 
in the eanie monotonous and fruitless task of 
negotiating for the remission of the obnoxious 
“ tales” upon the shipping. 

The Chinese continued for a number of 
years to devise every ingenious means for tor- 
menting the Europeans and embarrassing 
trade. Edicts were in vain published by 
imperial authority ; the mandarins frustrated, 
by cunning in administration and false re- 
presentations, any good intentions entertained 
at Pekin. Among the most annoying em- 
barrassments of the trade was the appointment 
of what were called aecurity merchants. M. 
Anbcr describes this peculiar and oppressive 
measure in the following terms, under tbe 
chronological heading of 1754: — “A dis- 
cussion took placo at the same time with re- 
ference to the practice of naming security 
merchants for each ship, a practice which, it 
was stated, had not existed above twenty 
years, and to which the merchants themselves 
very strongly objected, as they thereby be- 
came responsible to the government for the 
duties and customs on all the goods imported 
in such ships, whether purchased by the 
security merchant himself or any other person, 
la like manner, he was also accountable for 


the duties on export cargoes, and he became 
' anbject to demands for cui’iosities brought 
ont in the ship ; so that he was either impo- 
voriehed, or tbe company charged excessive 
prices for tbe commodities of trade. An 
interview was obtained with the Isoutock on 
the 20th July, who received the supercargoes 
very courteo\u1y, but refused to give them a 
written answer to their application that the 
merchants might be released from security; 
and ou the 0th August, two merchants were 
named for each ship, notwithstanding their 
entreaties to be excused; but they were in- 
formed that any deficiency w'ould be levied 
upon the whole body.” 

In the year 1753, the directors at homo for- 
warded instructions for the encouragement of 
the study of the Chinese language by their 
agents, and sent ont two young men to study 
at Canton, for tho purpose of becoming effi- 
cient linguists. 

Haring the same year a mission was sent 
to Limpo, in the hope of reopening trade 
there, but it was unsuccessful as to any ulti- 
mate and long extended benefit. 

Tho supercargoes became so wearied of 
tho oppressions to which they had been sub- 
jected, that in 1754, they declined allowing 
their ships to come up to IVhampoa. The 
Isontock did not feel it to be to his interest, 
in the face of the emperor’s edict«, to allow tlio 
trade altogether to vanish from Canton ; so he 
promised redress of grievanees, and affi>rded 
a proud, yet courteous reception to the sujter- 
cargocB. During this year, the privilege of 
walking within certain limits on Dane’s Island 
was accorded to European seamen. 

In tbe year 1755, a new series of disputes 
arose from the prohibition of trade with 
private merchants and shopkeepers of Canton, 
all dealings being confined to the Hong 
merchants with rigorous strictness. .After 
muck verbal conflict, some slight relaxations 
of these stringent orders were allowed. 

An important revolution in the trade with 
■hina occurred in 1757. Tho emperor, by 
edict, prohibited all foreign trade conductc<l 
by Europeans with Eastern China, and the 
European establishments at Limpo, Amoy, 
and Chusaii had to be broken up. Such 
foreig^n commerce as might be conducted at 
these ports by natives was subjected to double 
Inty, and although the native vessels otV 
>ther Asiatic countries were allowed to enter 
:he ports, they dared not while there carry 
|uns, ammunitioit» or even sails. The whole 
:rade with China was limited to Canton. 
This was supposed by the Europeans to bo 
the work of the ever scheming Canton 
merchants, who, by bribing the imperial 
ministers, hoped to ohtaia a monopoly. So 
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■ternly were EmopMna interdicted the porta 
of Eaetem Chinn, that veasels tonching there 
could nut obtain the aniallest quantity of the 
seceaBaries of life, even when in the most 
aeriuos want of them. The East India 
Company appointed a Mr. Flint, a man ot 
resolution and ability, to proceed to Limpo, 
with prcBenta of looking-glasaea for the 
emperor, and a letter requeeting perniigaion 
to reside for some time at Nankin, as the 
representative of English merchants. On ar- 
riving there ho waa ropnUed mdely, and 
returned to Canton. U)x>n his arrival at that 
piece, the Isontock requested an interview, 
and, at the time named, he proceeded to the 
palace of that great functionary, accompanied 
by the supercargoes ns a body. They were 
allowed to enter within the first and second 
gates, and were then disarmed of their aworda. 
'i'liey were commanded by the mandarins to 
pi natrate themselves before the Isontock, but 
on lofusal, were thrown down and much 
aliuseil. To their amazement, it was dis- 
covered that the object in sending for Mr. 
Flint was to kidnap him. He waa told he 
naa the emperor's prisoner, for going to 
Limpo without permission, and that he was 
to be incarcerated for three years at Macao, 
01 near it, after which he might visit Canton, 
to transact his husiuess, and depart never to 
\ ihit Ciiina again. The native who translated 
into Chinese the petition which he sent to the 
emperor from Limpo, was that day te bo be- 
ht-adcil. The protests of the enpercargoes 
wore unavailing : Mr. Flint was actually held 
a pi ihoner for nearly three j'ears at Macao. 
Tile foreign supercargoes ot all nations met 
at the house of the chief agent of the English 
company, and informed the Isontock that 
they believed such tyranny was unknown to 
the emperor, and that their respective nations 
would find means to make him acquainted 
with the disloyalty and unlawful proceedings 
of Ills officers : they were treated svith 
contempt. They had no force to back their 
piotestntions, therefore the Chinese did not 
resjiect or heed them: under the cannon's 
mouth they would have consented to justice, 
not otherwise. The traders, especially the 
English and Dutch, were ready to bear almost 
any indignity, if commercial gains could be 
secured, although, without that proviso, they 
were more ready to resist than any others. 

The directors in London sent out Captain 
Skottowe, in I7C0, to " settle the differences 
which had sprung up.” The captain com- 
manded the Jtayal George, and brought a 
letter from the court of the company to the 
Isontock. Hia instmetions were curious, 
and his demands were very apecifio “ Be 
was not ts he seeis in the porchanag 


I Chinawara. That if ho wished to parebeeo 
I any goods he was to send for the mendiants 
and not to go after them, and never to 
appear in undress in tlie streets, or at home 
when he received visits : he was to be called 
Mr. Skottowe, not Coptem, and it waa to 
be given out that he was the brother of his 
majesty's under secretary of state, who bad 
the hoQonr to write the king's letters.* The 
court’s address requested the liberation of 
Mr. Flint, who they stated was a British 
subject as well as a servant of the company ; 
and after expressing their mortification at 
their exclusion from Limpo, pointed out the 
exactions and grievances from which they 
desired relief, viz.: — 1st. The I960 tales. 
2nd. The six per cent, on imports, and the 
two per cent, on all silver paid tho Hoppo. 
3rd. To be allowed to pay their own duties, 
and not through the merchants who are 
styled securities, whom they charged with 
applying it to their own purposes. 4th. That 
the Hoppo shonld always hear the repre- 
aentatioDB of the supercargoes, and that an 
appeal might be made by them direct to the 
Isontock.” The company seem to have ima- 
gined that all these arrangements were very 
cunning and very clever. The Chinese 
laughed at them. It waa unnecesaary to 
offer statements of grievances, or argnments 
for the justice of their demands ; the Chinese 
were already aware of the grievances and 
convinced ot their injustice. With them the 
only question was what force the barbariana 
would employ : negotiations not backed by 
a fleet would always be unavailing, unleas 
some singular combination of circumstances 
favoured the negotiations. Mr. Skottowe, his 
cause, and his country, were treated with 
supercilious scorn. This the company might 
have understood would have been the case, 
for there had been a hundred years' experience 
of the Chinese already, and it ought to* have 
been well enough known that the traders, 
officials, and people were alike destitute of 
honour and principle, and were capable of 
barbarous cruelty, when opportunity allowed. 
So little knowledge, however, had' the En- 
glish people acquired of China, that in the 
year 17C2, at the suggeation of the Boyal 
Society, the directors sent out certain queries 
os to the affinity of the Chinese and Egyptian 
languages, both bodies believing that the lan- 
gu^es were identicaLf 

^uds, oppressions, complaints, petitions, 
remoBstrancea, threats, and interrujdions of 
trade, continued until 1771, when a British 

* Csptiun itkottowe'i brother was employed under 
€oven>tmmt. 

t CAhw. oh Qttilke cf ite Sevenmetit, Imme, met 
U/ekji, 1884 . 
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sltip of war having submitted to indignities 
at the instigation of the supercargoes, who 
feared that the trade might otherv'iso suffer, 
a native merchant named Puanfchequa pur- 
chased for 100,000 tales the dissolution of the 
Co-hong ; the money was repaid afterwards 
by the supercargoes. 

A curious circumstance occurred at the 
close of the year, of which the directors were 
advised by their agents to the following effect: 
— “ A small vessel arrived at Macao on the 
23rd September, commanded by a Hungarian 
baron, Maurice Angusto Madar Beniofski, 
which event occasioned much speculation. 
He was at Macao, but not obtaining permis- 
sion to proceed to Canton, the supercargoes 
could not procure intelligence, having no op- 
portunity of meeting him. It was stated that 
he came from Kamtschatka, but by what track, 
or what were his motives, were unknown. 
He subsequently claimed the protection of 
the French, and had a chop procured for him 
and some of his officers to go up to Canton ; 
and by their being mentioned in the chop 
(which was procured by Puankhequa), under 
the denomination of French merchants, and 
the Hoppo’s officer at Macao having had 
them described to him differently before, he 
returned the chop to Canton, and would not 
suffer them to proceed. The mandarins were 
apprehensive they might be Russians, and 
Puankhequa, fearful of being involved in em- 
barrassment, declined interfering. They re- 
mained at Macao until the French ships left 
China, in which they were to embark for 
Europe." 

It is remarkable, in connection with this 
circumstance, that the celebrated Gibbon met 
with this Hungarian captain subsequently in 
Paris, and wrote to Dr. Robertson, the his- 
torian, then in the zenith of his reputation, 
describing him and Ms adventures. Qibbou’s 
letter to Robertson was as follows : — “ A few 
days ago I dined with Deniofski, the famous 
adventurer, who escaped from bis exile at 
Kamtscliatska, and returned into Europe by 
Japan and China. His narrative w'as amu- 
sing, though I know' not how far his veracity 
in point of circumstances may safely be trusted. 
It was bis original design to penetrate through 
the north-east passage, and he actually fol- 
lowed the coast of Asia as high as the lati- 
tude of G7° 36', till his progress was stopped 
by the ice in a strait betw'een the two con- 
tinents, which was only seven leagues broad. 
Thence he descended along the coast of 
America, as low as Cape Mendocin, but was 
repulsed by contrary winds in his attempts to 
reach the port of Acapulco. The journal of' 
his voyage, with his original charts, is now at 
Versailles, in the Dep6t de$ Affairet Mran^ 


ffhrtt, and if you conceived that it would be 
of any use to yon, for a second edition, I 
would try what might be obtained." 

Abont 176d, the Chinese set np a claim to 
try according to their laws all Europeans who 
had offended other Europeans, a prerogative 
strenuously resisted by the supercargoes. A 
French seaman killed a Portuguese seaman 
in the service of the English, while in the 
house of a native merchant, and then fled for 
protection to the French consulate, where he 
W'as maintained, the French at that date 
having assumed much importance at Canton. 
As the offence was perpetrated in the house 
of a Chinese, the government determined to 
force the consul's house, to prevent which, 
when matters came to an extremity and the 
French found they had no adequate means of 
resistance, the man was given up to the 
Chinese officials, by whom he was publicly 
strangled. This seems to have intimidated 
the Europeans generally. 

A Captain M‘Clary, who destroyed a country 
ship, supposing it to be Spanish, was incarce- 
rated until the English paid seventy thousand 
dollars for his liberation. This event is vari- 
ously fixed at 1779-80 and 81 ; it also showed 
the Europeans that the native government 
was determined to enforce its autlion'ly. 

In 1779 tw o royal ships, the lie$olution 
and the Dhcoveri), arrived off Macao, being in 
want of provisions and naval stores. While 
there tidings arrived of the death of Captain 
Cook, the distinguished navigator. These 
English ships had been as far north as 70' 44;', 
where they were stopped by the icc. 

The year 1780 was rendered important to 
the English at Canton by one of their company, 
named Smith, refusing to recognise the autho- 
rity of the company in these parts. He was 
forcibly seized, but, nevertheless, in all other 
respects politely and kindly treated, and sent 
home. This was by the command of the 
directors. 

Captain M'CIary again brought the English 
into trouble at Canton. Hearing that war had 
broken out between his countrymen and the 
Dutch in Europe, he made prize of a Dutch 
ship in Chinese waters, and the government 
of the emperor, or, at all events of his viceroy, 
were ns indignant as the governor of a Euro- 
pean nation would be under similar circum* 
stances. The viceroy could not get at the 
captain this time, but he threatened to seize 
all the English at Canton, unless Captain 
M'CIary gave •up hie prize, by doing W'hich 
the dispute terminated. Scarcely did one 
quarrel end than another began, and the 
Chineee were prepared for every contingency, 
as far as craft and treachery could qualify 
them for new inflictions of injustice, 
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company’s officers could not obtain the pay* 
ment of debts from the nstires, nor the re> 
payment of advances. From such canses the 
English trade suffered up to 1784, when fresh 
disturbances inflicted still heavier injuries on 
commerce. A shot fired from an English 
ship accidentally killed a Chinaman. The 
officers of the viceroy demanded that the 
gunner shonld be given up. The English de- 
clared that the gunner had escaped ; the viceroy 
demanded that some one else from the ship 
shonld be given up in his stead. The super- 
cargo of the ship proceeded to the authorities 
to explain the circumstances: ho was in- 
duced to go into the city, where he was de- 
tuned until the gunner should be surrendered. 
All the European natives united, manned 
their boats, and presented an imposing force. 
The Chinese officials opened negotiations widi 
other Europeans to detach them from the 
Euglish, towards whom the officials seemed 
to bear a peculiar hatred, but this stratagem 
did not succeed. The Americans appeared 
in a prominent way, for the first time, on this 
occasion, acting with the Europeans through- 
out. After much parade of resolution, upon 
which the Chinese looked with a patient and 
quiet beating, the English, as usual in their 
Chinese transactions, surrendered all they 
had with so much uproar contended for : the 
poor gunner whom they declared had ab- 
sconded, they were obliged to admit had been 
all the time on board ship, and they allowed 
the Chinese to bear him away captive, for 
the trode was stopped. They “ recommended 
the gunner to the protection of the Chinese I ” 
The niaiidaiins told them “not to be uneasy 
as to his fate ' ” The man was strangled, and 
the^ same day the agents of all the European 
nations at Canton were informed of the event, 
and that in case any Chinese subject fell by 
the hands of a European, no matter how, 
several lives from that nation would be ex- 
acted as a penalty. The emperor's disapproval 
of the falsehood to which the English had 
resorted to preserve their countryman, was 
also conveyed in haughty, menacing, and in- 
sulting terms. The conduct of the English 
throughout the transaction was calculated to 
lower their nation. After declaring that they 
would endure all perils rather than surrender 
tte life of an innocent man, who could neither 
a ® foreseen nor controlled the accident, and 
after haying declared that ho had escaped, 
ffiey delivered him up, begging mercy for 
him, when, as might be supposed, their prayer 
was treated with mockery. The Chinese 
showed throughout a keen knowledge of the 
persons with whom they had to deal, and the 
West mode of accomplishing their object. 
The “select committee’’ at Canton, in address- 


ing the court of directors in London, take 
marvellous credit to themselves for ordering 
up the boats, and the imposing martial appear- 
ance they made, to which they attributed 
the termination of the troublesome affair. 
The surrender of the unfortunate and guiltless 
gunner to he murdered, rather than stop the 
trade, really ended the matter. The follow- 
ing extract from the despatch of the select 
committee shows bow determined the Chinese 
government were to have blood for blood, 
even when a subject of the empire was slain 
by accident, and the difficult position in whioh 
the English were placed, until at a much 
later period, treaties, with difficulty enforced, 
gave some assurance of security : — “ From 
the circumstances that followed the seizure 
of the supercargo, the frequent mention of 
Mr. Pigou's name, the president, in the several 
conferences with the mandarins, and the ex- 
press stipulation that he should not leave 
Canton, and the concurrent testimony of every 
Chinese deserving of credit whom we have 
conversed with since the termination of the 
affair, there does not lemain a doubt that the 
local officers’ determined resolution in the 
beginning was to seize the person of the chief, 
if they found that of Mr. Smith ineffectual. 
As repeated experience shows the utter im- 
possibility of avoiding the inconveniences to 
which we are constantly subject from the im- 
prudence or wilful misconduct of private 
traders, and the accidents that may happen 
on board their ships, it were to be wished Uiat 
the powers, if auy, which we really possess 
over them, were clearly and explicitly defined, 
or if no law, or construction ot law, now ex- 
isting allows of such powers, how far the 
absolute commands of the government under 
whoso jurisdiction we are, will justify onr 
compliance, and how far, in such a case, the 
commanders and officeis of the honourable 
company’s ships are bound to obey our* orders; 
at present equally destitute of power to resist 
the unjust commands of government and to 
carry them into effect, w'c know of no alter- 
native but retiring to our ships for protection.” 

Borne time after these misfortunes, several 
English sailors w’ere attacked on Dane’s Island, 
and one man killed. The president of the 
English factory brought the matter under the 
notice of the authorities. The man was found 
and arrested, and a communication was made 
to the president that he was strangled, but 
no proof was ever afforded of the fact, al- 
though the English believed, or what was 
more likely pretended to believe, the repre- 
sentations made to them. At all events, their 
conciliatory bearing was rewarded by a 
visit of the Isontock, who, for the first time, 
on this occasion entered a European house. 
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In 1787 Bie select committee received a 
^eepatch from the conrt of directors regarding 
the fate of the gunner, and the conduct of 
the factors on that occasion. This despatch 
uras so wise and just as to set on its pro|)er 
i»sis the policy of the English agents. The 
following extracts point out principles of action 
and probabiiities which were for a long time 
applicable to the relations of the agents at 
Canton, and the current of events there, and, 
indeed, until wars and treaties in the nine* 
teenth century modified and influenced them 
all: — ‘‘!^perience had shown that the conrt 
of Pekin would use its power to carry into 
execution whatever it declares to be the law. 
Individual Chinese may be, and often are, 
afraid of Europeans, but the government was 
not so. Despotic in itself, ignorant of the 
power of foreign nations, very superior to 
the divided and small states that sui-round it, 
the Chinese esteem themselves not only the 
first nation in the world, but the most power* 
ful. Such circumstances and such notions 
had naturally produced a high and imperious 
spirit in the government, but no fear." Ad- 
verting to the attempt at intimidation on the 

E art of the factory, and the effect it might 
ave produced on the mandarins, it was re- 
marked, *‘if they had any apprehensions, it 
must have been of their own government, 
which absurdly supposes that if a mandarin 
is active and diligent in performing the duties 
of his office no disturbance can happen, and 
of course if any does, it must proceed from his 
negligence.” This oppreseive and unjust sys- 
tem of Chinese policy was supposed to have ope- 
rated on the occasion iu question, for the Foo- 
yonen was degraded soon after, and for some 
time not permitted to go to the court of Pekin. 

The power of the company's agents at 
Canton to send away refractory persons of 
the English nation was defined and declared 
by an act of parliament, which tended to pre- 
.vent embarrassments of a particular descrip- 
tion. The conduct of English ecamen had 
long been a thorn iu the side of the president. 
The tars of England were bold and unruly, 
and were prone to attack the sailors of other 
European nations, partly from national invi- 
dionsness, and partly from a desire to try 
their strength with others, arising from the 
exuberance of their daring. The court of 
directors sent out regulations calcnlated to 
stop these praetiees. 

Towards the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Chinese showed more jealousy of 
the English than of any other nation. This 
aroBC from the victories of the English in 
Bengal, and from a conviction that as in India 
BO everywhere, when once they got a terri- 
torial footing they could not be expelled. 


The supercargoes and captains of ships 
were painstaking to avoid offence and were 
conciliatory ; but it was all in vain. The opi- 
nion held by the Chinese could not be removed, 
that while the English were low they would 
be submissive, provided they were per- 
mitted to a certain extent to trade, but that 
if allowed to grow strong, they would drive 
all before them with a high hand. 

In tlie year 1792, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundaa 
being then members of the English cabinet, 
set their minds upon an embassy to China, 
and arrangements were made with the direc- 
tors of the East India Company to send 
out Lord Macartney. The directors and the 
ministry differed as to the measure, but were 
agreed as to the man. The English were now 
the principal traders from Europe in the 
Chinese market, and the trade was deemed 
valuable, especially in silks and teas. It 
wag supposed by the cabinet, that the address 
of Lord Macartney might remove the differ- 
ences which existed, or, at all evenffi, ascertain 
the nature of the jealousy which the Chinese 
ontertaiued of the English, ai\d v/hether tiioir 
exclusive conduct arose from a fi.’Lcd j)olicy, 
or one that was capricious and temporary. 
The East India Company knew the state of 
matters in those respects already, and had no’ 
faith that any ambassador could mend it, but, 
as often before, they deemed it politic to fall 
in with the views of the government, however 
divergent from their own. 

The ambassador embarked at Portsmouth 
on the 26tli September, 1792, on board the 
Lion, Sir Erasmus Gower, captain. Our space 
will not allow of a minute description; the 
author of an account of the British and Foreign 
embassies to, and intercourse with, that empire, 
sums up, in the following laconic style, the 
history of Lord Macartney's embassy, ptib- 
lished in Loudon shortly after his return. 
“ The whole course of the embassy, from its 
arrival and disembarkation at the river Pe-ho; 
its progress towards Pekin ; the designation 
on the Bags of the boats in which Lord Ma- 
cartney and his suite embarked, ' the ambas- 
sador bearing tribute from the King of 
England ;' the consent of his lordship to go 
through the ceremony before the Chinese 
throne, provided a Chinese did the same to 
the picture of the King of England ; the 
journey of his lordship and suite to Ge-hoh 
the country seat of the emperor, who was in 
his eighty -third year, and who rose each 
morning at three <)'clock and retired at she in. 
the afternoou ; the ceremony being waived 
by the reception of the ambassador on merely 
bending his knee ; the studied respect shown 
to the embassy and suite amidst the jealous 
and careful watchfulness of the Calao and 
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Le^te ; tha d^pradatioa of tha latter because 
be had not gone on board the i/ton on her 
arrival with theamltaesador, aa desired by the 
emperor, and being consequently obliged to 
wear an opaque white instep of a transparent 
bine button, and a crow's instead of a peacock’s 
tail pendant from his cap ; together with the 
various entertainments given by the emperor, 
are so fully detailed in the account of the 
embassy published shortly after its reaching 
England, that it would he quite stqterilaous 
now to enter upon them. The embassy was 
about fifty days from the period of landing 
at Pe-ho to that of its quitting Tien Sing on 
its return to Canton." 

The aim of the Chinese court was to trick 
and outwit his lordship. It had no intention 
of negotiating honestly or prosecuting trade 
on terms of mutual advantage, but was de- 
sirous of keeping open every point which 
would by its uncertainty leave to the stronger 
on the spot the power to determine the issue 
off hand. Lord Macartney thought otherwise, 
but ho was deceived. The issue falsified the 
expectations of Pitt and Dnndas, and confirmed 
the prognostications of the directors of the 
East India Company. 

Most of the forms and ceremonies which 
wore observed daring the embassies of the 
Russians and Dutch, noticed on previous pages, 
were insisted upon with Lord Macartney: 
after hundreds of years the court of Pekin 
was still the same. His lordship chiefly 
attributed the failure of his negotiations to 
the alarm created by the exploits of the 
English in Ilindostan. 

His "celestial" majesty condescended to 
write to his English tributary, declaring that 
none of his requests could be granted; that 
they were impracticable, and in fact improper. 
Having given a most explicit refusal in terms 
not insulting, except so far as they were 
haughty and assaming, " the emperor of the 
universe and the son of Heaven," thus ex- 
horted the King of England on the subject 
of the latter's petition ; — “ I again admonish 
you, O king, to act conformably to my inten- 
tions, that wo may preserve peace and amity 
on each side, ond thereby contribute to our 
reciprocal happiness. After this, my solemn 
Warning, should your majesty, in pursuance 
of your ambassador's demands, fit out ships 
p twde eitlicr at Niug 

Po, Tehu San, Tien Sing, or other places, os 
T u ur® exceedingly severe, in such case 
I shall be under the necessity of directing mv 
mandarins to force your ships to quit these 
ports, and thus the increased trouble and 
uxortions of your merchants would at once be 
frustrated. You will not then, however, be 
uWe to comply that I had not clearly fore- 


warned you. Left us, theftefors, live in peace 
and friendship, and do not make light of my 
words. For this reason 1 have ao repeatedly 
and earnestly written to you upon this subject" 

On the 4th Septeml^r, 1794, Lord Ma- 
cartney arrived in safety vdth hie ship. The 
wonderful perseverance of the English was 
not exhausted ; failure seemed only to sharpen 
their persistence. Presents were sent from 
England to the emperor, and his great officers, 
and every step in presenting tlicm was marked 
with extraordinary deference to Ohiuese cus- 
tom and prejudice. These presents consisted 
of such manufactures as it was supposed 
would be profitable to the English to sell, 
and pleasant to the Chinese to buy. The 
manufactures were accompanied by letters 
from his majesty and his ministers, as well 
as from Lord Macartney ; and, all were aa 
sanguine of success as if the Chinese had 
only just been heard of, and the writers of 
the epistles had never studied human natora 
in its oriental phases. 

The viceroy and the Hoppo at Canton 
pretended that the letters and presenta must 
have been intended for their predecessors, 
and therefore it was improper to receive 
them ; but the despatches and gifts for 
the emperor were forwarded. Borne slight 
relaxations at Canton followed, but they were 
of short duration. 

In 1800 an English ship-of-war fired into 
a Chinese boat at night, the crew of which, 
the captain had reason to believe, intended 
to cut bis cable, as bo liad been re- 
peatedly robbed. A Chinese was wounded, 
another leaped into the river and was 
drowned. The new viceroy was somewhat 
partial to the English, but the usual de- 
mand was made for the person W'ho fired 
to be delivered up to a Chinese tribunal. Tha 
traders at Canton fearing that nothing phort 
of this would satisfy the authorities, without 
recommending the surrender, indicated its 
necessity. Captain Dillon bravely said that 
no sailor of his should be examined but in his 
presence, and with adequate guarantee for 
his safety ; but he would take upon himself 
the act done and its consequences, and it 
would then remain for the Ehnperor of China 
and the King of England to settle the dis- 
pute as one that pertained to themselves. 
This bold procedure at once preserved the 
sailor, who had merely performed his duty, 
the Chinese boat having refused to be wamM 
off, and the honour of England was main- 
tained. The wounded Chinese recovered, 
and, under the pretence that the drowned 
man had been in fault himself in leaping 
overboard, the viceroy declared that he had no 
further demand to mika on the gallant captain. 
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Some Engrluh sailon, wlio escaped The oentniy dosed, iMving iho EagUsh ia 
from an American ship, on board of which possession of bnt few advantages in theit 
they had been barbarondy ill-used, were re- trade with China which they had not when 
oeived at a place remote from Canton, most first they found any footing there. Fear of 
Icindly treated, and sent to the factory. English arms began to psevail, and induMd a 
This circumstance led to mutual acts of constrained respect, but deepened^ the dislike 
politeness, and tended to soften the asperity of the Chinese people and officials to the 
of the intercourse. { English nation. 


CHAPTEB LXII. 

THE BRITISH IN WESTERN INDIA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 


The eighteenth centnry was destined to be 
one of deep interest to Indio. Events of the 
greatest magnitude were determined by an 
all-wise Providence for its history. Eastern 
India became the chief theatre of the exploits 
which throw such a halo of romance over the 
history of the period. Western India, con- 
taining the oldest settlements of the company, 
demands, however, the first notice, Tlie cen- 
tury opened at Surat npon scenes of strife 
and bitterness between the two companies, 
to which reference has been made in previous 
chapters, as darkening the character of Eng- 
lish commerce daring the closing years of the 
century which had just passed away. Sir 
Nicholas Waite and Sir William Noi-ress 
waged incessant warfare upon one another, 
being what might be called the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the two companies in India. The 
amount of money consumed in bribing the 
Mogul and his great officers and chief re- 
ligious advisers was enormous; and as this 
rivalry of corruption was intense, and the 
court was infiaencod by no views of what 
was just, hut simply by venality, it xvas im- 
poBsible for his imperial majesty to administer 
speedy any more than “cheap justice." * To 
such an extent did the rivals carry their 
animosity, that the old company refused to 
allow deceased servants of the new to find a 
resting place in their graveyard at Surat, and 
bnt for the superior charity of the Armenians 
these deceased Englishmen must have re- 
mained unburied. 

The diary of the English Company’s factory 
at Surat retains painfd evidence of the broils 
and debanchery of their servants there at the 
beginning of the century. The author of 
The JEnfflish in WetUm India presents the 
ftdlowmg terrible {nctnre : — “ Possibly it will 
occur to the reader, as it has occured to the 
writer — that the drama/tU personm in this 
• Bnics'i dnmdi, 1700-~1708. 


chapter arc all men of bad character ; that I 
only present offensive details which are re- 
lieved by no examples of goodness and 
honour. I can only say that I represent the 
matter faithfully as recorded by the best 
authorities of the age. Vices were then 
trifles; to be corrupt and to corrupt others 
was the fashion. I do not find a word of 
anything good in the local annals either 
written or printed." 

Scenes of violence and bloodshed were 
common among the highest officials, and their 
language was such as might be supposed 
common to the lowest blackguards, although 
ia official documents there was much cant, 
and the assumption of spirituality. The most I 
striking features of English character at/ 
Surat were at this time tyranny, and general/ 
contempt for law. Men were cast into prison! 
at the caprice of the president, swords were 
drawn by members of conncil against one 
another on occasions that were trivial. Each 
official seemed to take pleasure in oppressing 
him who was just below him, and all treated 
such of the natives as were in their service as 
if they were brutes, rather than men and 
brothers. The author last quoted gives the 
following as a sample of the headstrong and 
bmtal character of the English at the begin- 
ning of the century, showing that under the 
Stuarts, after the restoration, the English 
character bad rapidly deteriorated, so that they 
could scarcely be regarded as men resem- 
bling tlieir fathers of half a centnry before : — 

“ John Wyatt had command of the guards for 
the day, and about eleven o’clock at night 
left the apartments of Mr. Demetrius and 
Mr. Wright for his own quarters. At this 
time ho was much intoxicated, although quite 
sober and rational when brought before the 
council at five the next morning. After 
leaving his friends, when he came near hie 
own door, the sentry challenged him, npon 
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wbioh tiw captain became extremely aag^, : 
drew hie sword, and made a thrust at him. 
The sentry fled, and one who was statimied 
at Woodford’s door followed his example. 
Both made for the main guard, pressed hard 
by their persecutor. Just at that moment 
the sand of the hout-glass had run out, and 
the sepoy, in whose charge it was, called to 
another to strike the gong. This seemed to 
add fuel to Wyatt's rage; ho instantly or- 
dered the corporal of the guard to relieve and 
bring the sentry before him. He then com- 
menced to beat the poor fellow, asking him 
bow he dared to have the gong struck with- 
out waiting for his orders. The other meekly 
replied that he was merely acting according 
to established rule, but for the future he 
would only act as the captain should think 
proper, and begged that he would cease heat- 
ing him. Wyatt then took the man by the 
arm, deliberately turned him round, and ran 
his sword through his side. The sepoy 
dtopped down dead upon the spot. This 
Ba\ago madman added to the barbarity of his 
Clime by kicking and otherwise abusing the 
corpse of his mmdeied victim. The deputy 
goveinor was immediately summoned from his 
bed, and had the murderer secured. The 
decision of the governor in council was, that 
Captain Wyatt should be dopiived of his 
commiBsiou, confined in irons, and sent to 
England." This sample of English life at 
Surat is followed by another on the same 
jiuges, which will suffice to illustrate the 
uttcily corrupt state of social existence in 
the factories; — “In Maicli, 1701, we find 
John Hall, Frovost Marshal, confined to the 
EoU of Dongari. There was once an inten- 
tion of giving him an ensigney ; but he was 
then chaiged with being an infamous drunk- 
ard, and in other respects a bad character. 
When required to clear himself of these 
charges, he only cursed and swore at every 
one, irom the highest to the lowest, express- 
ing a hope that the time might come when 
he would have his revenge. The govern- 
ment were obliged to put him in confinement 
at Dongari, although, oe they eignificantly 
rcmaiked, ‘having too many such as ho is 
in^ that or one fort or other, and with sub- 
mission to your excellency in council, if they 
were all sent home, there would he a happy 
riddance of them.' Hall was accordingly 
shipped oflF, bxit Sir John Gayer, the general, 
and his council, thought that'hia masters had 
acted too precipitately." 

The dawn of the century in Bombay wit- 
nessed a succession of fearful calamities. 
Crime was the first and greatest of these, 
for Bombay was even worse than Surat. A 
pestilence broke out, which carried away very 
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many of the natives, and, ita temiinatioB, 
only seventy-six Europeans remained alive — 
a proportion of these exhausted by sickneee. 
Scarcely bad the pestilence spent itaelf, when 
a violent storm raged along the Malabar coast, 
swept the island of Bombay of its produce, 
levelled property in the city, and, notwith- 
itanding the shelter of the harbour, wrecked 
nearly all the ships there.* The poverty of 
the factories was sncli, that the agents had 
not snfficient food; indeed the whole island 
was on the brink of ruin. Sir John Gayer 
informed his masters that there was only one 
horse fit to be ridden, and only one pair of 
oxen which were able to draw a coach. 

While mattera were in this state at the fac- 
tories, all India, but more especially western 
India, was in turmoil. Within five days' 
march of Bombay, Singhar was besieged 
one of the many Mnssnlman powers into 
which the Alogul empire was breaking. The 
Mahrattas (Marathas) were rapidly growing 
in jmwer, they were unquiet neighbours, levy- 
ing contributions on the country, and pre- 
venting, by their devastations and forays, the 
cnltivation of indigo.f The Mahrstta fleet 
infested the harbour, keeping the English in 
perpetual alarm.^ 

Wlicnever a trouble happened to the 
English in India, they fonnd Portuguese 
Jesuits at the bottom of it. The intrigues of 
those unprincipled men were at this time ex- 
erted to cause attacks from the Mabrattae, 
and prevent the arrival of provisions at Bom- 
bay. Perceiving the low state of the English 
from the combined causes above-named, the 
Portuguese sought occasion for quarrel, and 
at last assembled a fleet in Bombay harbour. 
At this juncture, the Arabs, who just then 
professed friendship for the English, arrived 
with a superior fleet, destroyed the Portu- 
guese ships, landed on the island of Balsette, 
and put to the sword not only tjhe garrison, 
hut women and children. Such of the Por- 
tuguese as escaped, were glad to find shelter 
and protection with the English. 

An ambassador from the King of Abyssinia 
to the general and president of BomUy, 
proposed tho opening of commercial rela- 
tions. Ho was received as well as the unfor- 
tunate circumstances of the presidency at the 
time aliowed, and was sent back with sneh 
presents as the general was able to bestow. 
The documents connected with this interest- 
ing episode in the history of Bombay are 
nearly all lost, but the following singular let- 
ter, irom the president to the king, at once 
throws light upon the times, and remains as 

* Bruce, 1702 3. 

+ Bruce’s Anualt. 
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A curiosity in the srohivee of literature ut 
politics : — ’ 

Mn Gofer, feneral for qfoires cfthe^U Bimour- 
aile Bail India Company ta India, retuing at Sam. 
hay, eendeth greeting^ to hie moet extettent Mmeott) 
Thoran, Eng of Abueine, and vorehipper of leone, 
the Son ef Mary, oceording to the lav>e tf the Sleeted 
Mettiae. 

Tour Mqeaty'i loyal letten and ptCMt of UTea 
horses, twenty wtcs, and three horns of civii 1 was ho- 
noured with in behalf of the Right Honourable East India 
Company, by your noble embassador, Bumontre, wbome 
received with all possible demonstration of honour, love, 
and afleetion, and have continued the same to him all the 
time of his abode in these parts, and now have tahen care 
to transport him back to your territories with the Presi- 
dent of the Right Honourable East India Company to 
your most sacr^ majesty, an account of whieh comes 
with this. That your moat excellent uujeaty will gra- 
eionsly be pleased to accept thereof, and to lay your royal 
commands on me for the future, as in your most serenely 
and princely wisdome shall seem meet, is moat humbly 
derired.* 

The negotiations in England for the union 
of the two companies (noticed in a previous 
chapter), did not promote concord among 
their servants in India. Sir John Childs, in 
the former century, had brought the company 
he served to the verge of bankruptcy, by his 
ill-judged aggressive policy ; and the agents 
of the English Company, which was aolvont, 
objected to a junction with the London Com- 
pany, which was in a state of all hut declared 
insolvency. The agents of the London Com- 
pany could not be brought to regard their 
rivals as other than interlopers. It required 
years of discreet interposition by the directors 
of the united company to cancel the malignant 
jealousies which raged between these two 
classes of agents in India. 

The miseries to which the servants of the 
old company were subjected at Surat were 
great, in consequence of the offence taken by 
the Mogul because of the plunder of native 
merchant shi^>8 by rovers. Indeed the fac- 
tors of all nations then having factories at 
Surat suffered more or less on this account, 
but the English company's agents continued 
to gain favour witii tho viceroy, and escajied 
these trials. The Eev. Mr. Anderson, quot- 
ing the diary of tlio London Company’s fac- 
tory at Surat from the 30th August to 11th 
October, 1704, thus depicts the condition of 
the Europeans at Surat at that unhappy junc- 
ture : — “ The servants of the old company 
who were confined within the walls of their 
factory were the Bight Hon’ble Sir John 
Gayer, general, the Hon’ble Stephen Colt 
president, the worshipful Ephraim Bendell, 
Hernard \Yyche, the accountant, and Parser 
Marine, the chaplain, four senior and five 

• Stary of the London Comaay't Saetory at Siavi, 
1701-1704. 
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jnnior factors, six writers «ad «aa surgecn^ 
Jhwtead of being eaoonragsd to hope for a, 
speedy release, these uatortuaete personib' 
were almost r^ooed to despair by heeriaip 
tiuA some Europeans had oomaaitted fresh 
acts of piracy. Two piratical vesaela had 
aighted five veaaela belonging to Muasulmans, 
and immediately given them cheee. Under 
cover of the night two of these merchant men 
proceeded on their voyage without molesta- 
tion, a third had been compelled to alter her 
course, a fourth had been driven ashore at 
Swally, and the fifth captured. Great sensa- 
tion was caused at Surat when these facts 
were known, and the governor asserted that 
the pirates came from Bombay. Alarmed at 
his threats the factors prepared to defend 
themselves within their walls. In anticipa- 
tion that their usual snppliea of provisions 
would be withheld, they had ordered a stock 
to be laid in, bat sufficient time was not 
allowed them, and they were soon reduced to 
extremities. An ox, which they used for 
drawing water, was with great difficulty kept 
alive by feeding it with tho straw in which 
wine bad been packed, end at last was killed 
or food. MeanwMle the infuriated governor 
had seized tlie brokers of both the Dutch and 
London companies, hung them up by thein 
heels, and flogged them until he extorted' 
from them a promise to indemnify the losses 
of the native merchants with a payment of 
seven lace of rupees. He then resolved tg; 
lay hold of the factors, and that ho might 
starve them out the sooner, drove into their 
'actory three English strangers whom he had 
.pprehended, and who be trnsted would help 
to consume their provisions. Nor did he 
spare threats, but vowed that he would have 
them alive or dead. They in reply declared 
hey would never give themselves up, and 
would rather die than suffer again sneh misery 
as had been inflicted on them in their former 
xtnfinemcnt. At last, after twelve days, the 
overnor moderated his fury, and consented 
.0 allow them a small supply of provisions. 
As an aggravation of their sufferings they 
:iot only toew that their rivals, Waite and 
his friends, were at liberty, bat conld see that 
hey had hoisted the union jack as if to flout 
t their misery. The perseverance which 
.hey manifested when their circumstances 
.'ere almost desperate, was highly honourable 
0 them, and their fortitude was a credit to 
;ho English name.” 

At the ei^ of the year 1705, a Mogul army 
Fproached within three days’ mar^ of tho 
loast opposite Bombay. Thera were not then 
more than forty English soldiers to defend it, 
and the condition of the place was, if possible, 
more wretched than it had been a few years 
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earlier. Ita itory, op to the end of 1707, 
oifera Uttle diversity in this respect. 

About this period, a person afterwards 
notable as father of the historian of India in 
the eighteenth century, Mr. Orme, arrived in 
India. It appears from the memoir of his 
son, attached to the Mittorieal Fragmmitt, 
that the elder Orme went out in 1706 as an 
adventurer, and was employed as a surgeon 
at Ajengo. He afterwards became chief of 
Ajcngo ; his second son, the great historian 
of a certain portion of Indian history, was 
born there. 

However culpable the conduct of the agents 
and factors at Surat, native oppression was 
snch as might have “driven wise men mad.*' 
Every annoyance that ignorance, insolence, 
and arrogance could offer was put upon the 
English. So much did they live in daily 
alarm for life and honour, that at the time 
the Emperor Aurungzebo died. Sir George 
Gayer, when ho heard of it, dared not pro- 
mulgate it, but communicated it in an allegory 
to the directors in London. Anderson, con- 
densing the accounts in Bruce and Elphin- 
stone, Ihns recounts the matter: — “He 
represented on the first of March, 1707, 

' that tlio sun of this hemisphere had act, and 
that the star of the tecond magnitude, being 
under his meridian, had taken hi^ place ; but 
that it was feared the etav of the first magni- 
tude, though under a remoter mendian, would 
struggle to exalt itself — in other words, that 
the emperor had died, that Prince Azim, his 
second eon, had assumed the imperial title, 
and mai'chcd towards Delhi, and that Prince 
Alam or Moaziin, the eldest ton, was march- 
ing to dispute the throne with him. This 
actually occurred, and a great battle was 
fought near Agra in June, in which Prince 
Azim was killed. Moazim then became 
Emperor, u ith the title of Bahador Shah.” 

While the Mogul interest pressed heavily 
upon the English, the Mahrattas were scarcely 
less claiming in their menaces. Sevajee,Jthe 
great chief, was dead; but so many daring 
adventurers rose up, pirates by sea or rob- 
bers by land, who called themselves Sevojee, 
that the name and functions of the man who 
combined so strangely the offices of prince, 
general, and bandit, were perpetuated. He- 
peatcdly, from 1703 to 1708, one Sevajee or 
another invested Bnrat, fired its suburbs, and 
compelled the Europeans to take extraordinary 
measures for defence. The Mahrattas hired 
Arab rovers, who attacked English ships, 
but were nearly always beaten by a fifth of 
their force. Pegn, with its teak forests, 
so admirably adapted for sbip-bnilding, was 
the chief place where these expeditions were 
fitted out, the king of that country favouring 


the pirates. From the situation of Pegu, the 
Arabs were enabled to cruise at once into the 
Bay of Bengal and through the straits into 
the Archipelago, so that their ravages ranged 
from the Arabian Gulf to Japan. By sea and 
land the English and other Europeans were 
harassed by robbers. The Dutch alone suo- 
oessfully combatted these great difficulties. 
They blockaded Hwalty, captured the Mogul's 
ships, and compelled him to redress uietr 
grievances. 

Among the sea robbers whose acts were 
most infamous were various English, and one 
Hamilton (who afterwards lived in Scotland) 
perpetrated ao many terrible outrages, that his 
ambition appeared to be to reach the utter- 
most vergo of crime and cruelty. 

A proclamation was sent from England, 
offering i>ardon to all pirates who surrendered 
and made confession, and rewards to all pirate 
crews who would deliver up their sbijis and 
commanders. Commodore Hettletcr arrived 
with this proclamation. It was soon proved 
that many who were supposed to be Arab 
cruisers were English, for this measure nearly 
put down piracy. 

There can be no donbt that a general 
impression unfavourable to the honour and 
honesty of all Europeans had sprang up in 
the native mind, and the conduct of the 
strangers justified it. A moral influence of 
the most unfavourable nature was exercised 
by nil the European nations upon the natives. 
Bruce, in bis Amah, quotes a strange letter 
to this effect from President Pitt, who w»e 
grandfatber of the great Earl of Chatham : — 
•* When the Europeans first settled in India, 
they were mightily admired by the natives, 
believing they were as innocent as themselves ; 
but since, by their example, thej' are grown 
very crafty and cautious, and no pcojde bet- 
ter understand their own interee|t; so that it 
was easier to effect that in one year wbioh 
you shan’t do now in a century ; and the more 
obliging your management, the more jealous 
they are of you.’’ Like his great descendants, 
President Pitt was a man of extraordinary 
force of character, and a keen discriminator of 
men and things, but he took up a prejudice in 
favour of “native innocence” common in 
his day, the races inhabiting India having the 
address to conceal their motives, feelings, and 
opinions probably better than any other people 
in the world. The experience of the English, 
after a hundred years’ knowledge of them, 
was not calculated to confirm an opinion of 
their simplicity or ingenuousness. 

The sufferings of the British from native 
misrule at the close of the first decade of tlm 
century, led to a deep impression that unlcM 
the native powers were made to fsar Euro- 
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poans more, justice, or even exemption from 
greedy exaction and rigorous owressioD, was 
not to be hoped for. The Rev. Mr. Anderson 
thus describes the injuries endured by the 
English at this period, and no writer has ever 
written more impartially of his countrymen, 
neither extenuating their errors nor unduly 
Jaudiiig their virtues : — “ There was no power 
sufficient to protect the merchant either by 
land or sea. If he wished to convey his 
goods from Burat to Agra, he could only hope 
to defend them against plunderers by mus- 
tering a strong party, and setting regular 
^ards at each camping place, as though he 
were in an enemy’s country. Even then he 
might bo overpowered by the free lances of 
Hindostan. Still more dangerous were the 
paths of the ocean. There he must entirely 
depend upon his own resources, for it 
would be vain to seek protection from the 
law. Nay, the proud emperor appealed to 
the despised strangers that his shipping might 
bo protected, and they were expected not 
only to defend themselves, but also the mari- 
ners and traders of a vast empire. Yet he 
and his subjects, helpless haughty barbarians, 
affected to despise the English, wronged them 
incessantly, imprisoned their chiefs, insulted 
their envoys, fleeced their merchants, and 
drove them to turn upon their oppressors in 
despair. Thus the evils of native rule com- 
pelled Euglibh merchants to protect their 
svarelionses with b.'ittlcments, and nil the mu- 
niments of war. Then, as they still suffered 
injuries, the facility with which they managed 
to defend themselves suggested defensive ope- 
rations, and led to territorial aggrandizement. 
Politicians think, or rather say, that because 
it is an age of commerce it cannot be an age of 
conquest. But the fact is, the necessities of 
commerce throw open the door to conquest, and 
the defence of their trade first suggested to the 
English a policy which ended in the subju- 
gation of’ India. Short as this history is up 
to this point, it yet seems a labyrinth of 
human follies and errors. Religion, however, 
which is the only solid basis of all knowledge, 
enables us to trace through it all a mysterious 
clue of divine providence and divine direc- 
tion. European vices and native vices bear 
an overwhelming proportion on the record, 
and the catalogue is relieved by few items of 
virtue. But as two negations make an affir- 
mative, so the vices of European and natives 
have produced a positive good. The thirst for 
riches, the unscrupulous efforts of ambition, 
the reckless violence which often struck Hindoos 
with terror — all these were the disgrace of 
the English, but yet they hurried them on to 
empire. The perfidy, the canning which 
overreached itself, the cowardice^ the exdu* 


sive bigotry, which disgraced the natives, 
smoothed the way to their subjection; and 
surely these two results are being directed 
by the Universal Benefactor to good. W« 
know of no other way in which India could 
have been regenerated. Had the English 
in India been a set of peaceful saintly emi- 
grants, what impression would they have made 
upon the country ? Had the natives placed 
confidence in each other, and been united under 
a common faith, how could they have given 
way to the encroachmentsof a few foreigners?" 

Muen, that would otherwise be unaccount- 
able in the condition of the English in India 
during the early part of the eighteenth oen- 
tnry, becomes explicable by a knowledge of 
the apathy which prevailed in England in 
reference to India and Englishmen there. 
The merchants discussed keeuly the profits 
and prospects of trade in the East, but the 
statesmen, professional men, litterateurs, men 
about town, the middle classes, &c., took no 
notice of 'it, and hardly knew what their fellow- 
citizens in the East either achieved or suffered. 
The accounts sent homo to the directors were 
kept to themselves, or to some extent made 
Imown in open court, and the people at largo 
knew and cared nothing about India. English 
authors in either the seventeenth or early 
part of the eighteenth century, seldom refer 
to India, still less to their countrymen within 
its precincts. Butler and Dryden do refer to 
Gnjcrat — barely refer to it : Evelyn, Pepys, 
and a few others, were accustomed to go into 
the city to ascertain the quotations of India 
stock. From 1708 to 1740, India is hardly 
named by any author whoso works have 
come down to us. Indeed, there is a singular 
deficiency as to the authorities for this ])oition 
of Indian history. Few have written at all 
concerning it; existing documents are meagre ; 
no period of the history of India, as to Biitisli 
interests and transactions, is so barren of 
recorded incident. The documents that are 
extant chiefly relate to western India. 

At the close of 1708, the company, under 
the stringent necessity of economy, had nith- 
drawn their factories from the following places 
on the western coast of India; namely, from 
Cutch, Brodera, Bailuigh, Bajapore, Batticolo, 
Onorc, Barselore, Mangalore, Dhurmapataiu, 
Cananorc,FHniaui, Crauganore, Cochin, Porca, 
Garnopoly, and Quilon, — all of them small 
establishments, in which probably the ouly 
European residents were a factor, and a writer, 
who served him as assistant. But they re- 
tained their principal fort on the island of 
Bombay, besides smaller forts at Mazagon, 
Maliim, Sion, Sewree and Woriee ; forts and 
factories also at Oarwnr, TelUohorry, Ajengo, 
and Calicut; and factories at Bnrat, Swaiiy, 
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Broach, Ahmedabad, to which was afterwards 
added a residency at Cambay.* 

The operations of the Ostend Company 
not only gave uneasiness to the East India 
Company in London daring the next dozen 
years, but the arrival of their ships in India 
created quite a sensation ; and no manner of 
fUsebood, fraud, and violence was left untried 
by English, Dutch, Portuguese and French, 
to prevent them from trading. In another 
chapter, the formation and history of this 
company was sketched ; it is here pertinent 
only to say that its attention was less directed 
to western India than to other Asiatic fields 
of commerce. 

The correspondence of this early portion of 
the century discloses a number of singular 
terms and phrases now unknown, but then be- 
longing to the vocabulary of Indian trade, such 
as “ Brauels, chelloes, dutties, geinea stuffs, 
perpetts, scarlet drabs, lungees, tapseils, 
meeanees, Ac.” Calico, indigo, rice, sword- 
blades, hardware, muskets, saltpetre, powder, 
are words continually occurring; the names 
of spices much leas frequently than formerly, 
hut tea was written oftener as the century 
waxed older. 

In 171S the population of Bombay Island 
was sixteen thousand.f It is remarkable that 
at that date a great change had taken place in 
the sanitary influences of the locality, so that 
Mr. Cobb considered an Englishman might 
live with nearly as good health there as any- 
where, if he adapted himself to the climate. 
The year 171G was signalized by the inha- 
bitants generally, but more especially the 
merchants, voluntarily consenting to increased 
taxation, in order to put Bombay in a better 
state of defence. A few years ago, au in- 
scription was removed from the Apollo gate- 
way, which conveyed the information that the 
town wall was completed that year, Charles 
Boone being governor. This man was an 
accomplished scholar and a good man.| 

The year 1718 saw another important 
change at Bombay. The company resigned 
tlieir feudal claims upon the landowners, on 
condition that a tax should be imposed upon 
all who resided within the town wall.|| From 
1712 to 1720 a taste fur antiquities prevailed, 
and efforts were made by various learned 
and industrious persons to examine and de- 
scribe the caves of Elephants, so deeply in- 
teresting to the antiqiutry. These efforts 

* Maophenon’t ttUtorf of Oommeree. Milbnm’s 
Oriental Oommeree. 

t Bev. Bidurd Cobb's Aeeount 
^ t A Jfeto Aeoomtt of the Saet InAtet, betag obierra. 
tions tod rsuiuks of Captain Afexander Huautoa, who 
spent his time there, from 1S88 to 1728. TMinhnrg ii , 
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have been pithily summed up by an able 
reviewer, in the Mowing brief aoeonnt : — “ A 
taste for Indian antiquities was now exhibited 
for the first time, and we note the obaerva- 
tiona of two gentiemen at Elepbanta, as they 
show the gradual dawn of knowledge, and 
preserve the memory of some monumenta 
which time and the ruthless hands of barba- 
rians have ainco destroyed. Captain Fyke, 
who then commanded an East Indiaman, and 
was afterwards governor of St. Helena, went 
in 1712 to explore the caves — an enterprise 
attended botli with difficulty aud danger; 
for intelligent guides were not easily found, 
and the cruisers of Eanhojee Angria were 
constantly on the look out, ready to pounce 
upon and kidnap any Enropeans who might 
come within their reach. As Fyke and his 
party approached the island, they took for a 
landmark the figure of an elephant scnlptured 
in stone, with a small elephant upon its back, 
the greater part of which has now disappeared ; 
and a little further on was another atatne, 
called ‘Alexander's Horse,’ of which there 
are now no traces. The explorers specu- 
lated on the origin of the subterranean temple, 
which has since exercised so much the fancy 
of imaginative and the judgment of learned 
persons, and deciding against the claims of 
Alexander the Great, leaned to the conclu- 
sion of Linseboten, who, in his Foyapet to 
India, pronounced them to be the work of 
Chinese merchants. The smaller caves they 
found to be used by the Fortuguese for cow- 
houses, and an aristocratic Vandal of that 
race had been amusing himself by firing a 
cannon in them and destroying the images. 
Captain Fyke made faithful sketches of the 
various figures, which were afterwards en- 
graved and published by the Society of Anti- 
quaries. George Boweber, formerly a ser- 
vant of the old, then of the new company, 
and afterwards residing for many years as a 
free merchant at Surat, devoted bis attention 
to the literary monuments of the Farsces, and 
in 1718 procured from them the Vendidad 
Sttde, which in 1723 was sent to Europe, 
where it remained for long as an enigma, 
oriental scholars not being able even to deci- 
pher its characters. Governor Boone also 
had drawings made of the figures iu the caves . 
of Elephanta, and a descriptive account ^ 
written. He was clearly a man of elegant 
and refined mind, who loved classical and 
antiquarian studies; and a Latin inscription 
placed by him over the Apollo Gate of the 
fort, as well as one on a bell which he pre- 
sented to the new church, exhibit him as 
tinged with some knowledge of Homan end 
mediaeval antiquities.” 

The erection of a church in Bombay, whieb 
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RfiterwftrdB became the cathedral, was one of 
the improvements of the early part of the 
eighteenth century. At that time, the En- 
glish much neglected their ministers, and they 
alone of all Europeans who settled in India 
built no churches. Some writers complain that 
when the great men of the English factories 
gave banquets, the Roman Oatholie priest 
always had the place of honour at table con- 
ferred upon him, and the clergyman of the 
Dutch church the next, but the English cler- 
gyman occupied a low place, their inferiority 
in the esteem of their host being thus strongly 
marked, and as tamely acquiesced in by the 
objects of this disrespect. The church was 
completed in 1718, the steeple at a subse- 
quent period. The consecration was very 
imposing ; “ Ramajee ” and all his caste, 
with a crowd of natives, being spectators, 
who, witli the courtesy characteristic of 
them, stood the whole time. The governor, 
council, and ladies retired after service to the 
vestry, and “ drank success to the now church 
in a glass of sack.” The day was one of 
great rejoicing. The conduct of the chsjilain 
throughout these proccediugs was full of zeal, 
and marked by wisdom, goodness, and pru- 
dence. That the fabric might bo maintained, 
a “now cuhtom’s duty was levied upon im- 
ported merchandise.” Air. Oobh, the chajilain, 
was not satisfied with building a church, he 
spared neither rich nor powerful in his ser- 
mons, but with a stern fidelity insisted upon 
all, even to the governor and council, con- 
forming to the requirements of Christianity. 
On one occasion, he refused the communion 
of the Lord’s Supper, to a member of the 
council, notoriously a violator of the deca- 
logue, and for this, and for his public rebukes 
of the sins of the higl» officials, which was 
called “political preaching,” ho was suspended 
by the governor and council. Filty-two 
years after the ungrateful and cruel treat- 
ment he received, he published his book upon 
Bombay. Soon after the church was com- 
plete, a joint-stock bank was established, 
but its history, so far as can bo gathered, was 
nearly identical with those w'hich of late 
years have carried so much destruction and 
son-ow through English society. The chief 
direction was in the hands of the council, 
hut that circumstance did not afford safety. 
Sums were lent without security, and were 
never repaid, and business was conducted on 
unsound principles. The w'ant of success in 
establishing a suitable bank was a great evil, 
as it was much required, and would have 
met with the support of the wealthy natives. 

The administration of justice was truly 
horrible : the natives exposed themselves to 
poushment by their treachery and treason, 


for some of the waaithieet among them were 
constantly in correspondence with the enemies 
of the English, instigated partly by love of 
gain, partly by sympathy with any native 
party, however bad, when opposed to the 
foreigners, often by religious bigotry, and 
not nnfroquently from a settled antipathy 
to English laws, and their administration. 
Conspiracies among the natives to ruin one 
another by legal processes were tempted by 
the condition of English law, and its nncertain 
action, and this temptation was largely 
yielded to. The English government on 
some occasions resorted to torture, to extort 
confession from alleged criminals. 'Witch- 
craft was believed by the highest function- 
aries, and iaw's administered founded on the 
belief. Sometimes when natives were ac- 
cused, and condemned on false evidence, and 
their innocence was subscqnently demon- 
strated, they were pardoned, and received 
some slight pension in lion of tboir confiscated 
proj>erty. The government of tho English 
in Bombay during the first half of tho 
eighteenth century was as csEontially unjust 
as tiio character of those entrusted with it 
nas dcmoraliRctl. The punishments for witch- 
craft were flogging (this was inflicted on 
women) at the church door, and penance in 
church. 

Tho civil administration of the military 
department nas tho worst possible. Robbery 
in every form was perpetrated upon tho 
suldiepr by purveyors and others, almost 
with impunity. The exposures at home, in 
this latter half of the nineteenth century, of 
tho wrongs perpetrated upon Uto British 
soldier, are horrible and surprising, but fall 
far short of those endured, without redress, 
by the men serving at Bombay, natives and 
Britisli. The contempt entertained fur the 
natives was often displayed iu a manner 
transparent and absurd, the governor and 
council often exposing thomsolves, by tbeir 
mean tricks and low artifices, tr) the contempt 
of the natives in return. Tiie iullowing 
entry appears in the diary of the proceedings 
of the council of Bombay, May 22nd, 1724 ; — 
“There being four boraes in the stablei^ 
altogether unserviceable, and if offered for 
sale not likely to fetch anything, the president 
proposes presenting them to four of the most 
considerable Banian merchants on tho island, 
which may be courteously taken ; and to 
render them the more acceptable, offers the 
dressing oA them with a yard and a half of 
red cloth ; which the board agreeing to, the 
warehonee-keeper is hereby directed to issue 
out six yards for that purpose, to be presented 
on his majesty's birthday, the 28th instant.’’ 
The native merohants and capitalists of 
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Bombay knew « good horse as well as " thenr 
masters," and must have been ainnsed at tbe 
trick, while they despised the meanness of 
those who resorted to it. 

As the contnry advanced, the dangers to 
which the English in Western India were 
exposed thickened. The breaking np of the 
Mognl empire brought novel perils to them, 
for when they had nothing to apprehend 
from that fading jrawer, new authorities 
started into existence everywhere, and each 
was a danger to the Europeans. In 1720 the 
chief and council of Surat wrote home a 
graphic description of the ditjeeta membra of 
the old Mognl empire, and the especial alam 
which each of these occasioned to the hlnglish 
interests. Several of the usurping authorities 
had fleets, which they chiefly used for pur- 
poses of piracy. 

Kanhojeo Angria, a Mahratta (Maratha) 
chief aspiring to royalty, was the principal 
sea pirate amongst the native competitors for 
dominion. He fixed his head-quarters in a 
strong fortress of the province of Bejapore, 
which was called both Gheria and Vixiadnx^. 
This place was built upon a rocky site, on a 
promontory of the Ooncan, about eiglity-two 
miles north of Goa. The whole coiist, nearly 
from (foa to Bombay, was under the control 
of this piratical chief, and in every bay and 
creek he had vcsaels or a fortress. In 1717 
the rovers of this sea king captured the 
English ship Success. The company declared 
war, in retaliation tor tide outrage, hoping 
soon to reduce the robber chief to the neces- 
sity of seeking terms. His resources wore, 
however, underrated by tho English, and for 
more than thirty -seven years the uar con- 
tinued. This may be readily believed from 
the mode of warfare adopted by Angria. His 
fleet was composed of grabs and gallivats, 
varying from 150 to 200 tons burthen. The 
grabs carried broadsides of six and nine 
pounder guns, and on their main decks were 
mounted two nine or twelve pounders, pointed 
forwards through port-holes cut in the bulk- 
heada, and designed to be fired over the 
bows. The gallivats carried light guns fixed 
on swivels ; some also mounted six or eight 
pieces of cannon, from two to four pounders, 
and all were impelled by forty or fifty stout 
oars. Eight or ten of these grabs and forty 
or fifty gallivatB, crowded with men, formed 
the whole fleet, and with smaller numbers 
their officers often ventured to attack armed 
ships of considerable burthen. Tho plan of 
their assault was this : — Observing from their 
anchorage in some secure bay that a vessel 
was in the offing, they would slip their cables 
and pat out to sea, sailing swiftly if there 
were a breeze, but if not, making the gallivats i 


take the grabs in tow. When within shot, 
they generally assembled as soon as they 
could astern of their victim, firing into her 
rigging until they had succeeded in d isabling 
her. They would then approach nearer aim 
batter her on all aides until she struck ; or, if 
she still defended herself resolntely, a number 
of gallivats, having two or thiw hundred 
men on each, would close with her, and the 
crews, sword in hand, board her from aQ 
quarters.* In 1719 an attempt wae made 
to surprise Cavery, a fortified place in 
possession of this pirate king. The garrison 
was apprised of the intention, and the plan 
was defeated. One Ranea Kamattee, a native 
of rank in Bombay, was tried and convicted 
for the offence ; but as the evidence against 
him was extorted by toiture, the governor 
himself having in private applied the thumb- 
screw, little credit was given to the judgment, 
which was ultimately reversed, facts having 
come to light which brought home tiie 
treachery to certain Portuguese in the Engli^ 
Ber\ice, who, to screen themselves, forged 
doenments to convict the unfortunate Ka- 
mattee, who, no doubt, wished well to the 
cause of any native power opposed to the 
English, although innocent of the particular 
act of treason for which his property was 
confiscated and his person imprisoned. 

in 1720 lonr of the piratical grabs and ten 
gallivats captured the English ship CJmrhtte, 
and bronght her a prize into Gheria. The 
English at length determined to attack 
Gheria itself: a fleet, with strong detach- 
ments of troops on board, the whole under 
the command of one Walter Brown, was 
dispatched against the stronghold of tbn 
enemy. At tho outset, Mr. Brown en- 
countered an unlocked for difficulty. Tha 
natives were unwilling to supply prendsiona 
for tbe fleet, and raised an outcry, because 
some cattle were slaughtered toi provide the 
ships with beef ; their l^lief in metempsychoeia 
being outraged by such an act. 

Walter Brown at last set sail, and reached, 
unopposed, the entrance of the river u}>on 
which Gheria was situated, where he lauded 
his soldiers, an operation which the enemy 
appears to have permitted without attack; 
but no sooner were tliey disembarked and 
prepared to march, than they weie assailed; 
but their assailants were defeated. The 
enemy, however, hovered around tbe small 
party of British, resisting their progress step 
by step, but always without snccesa. On 
one occasion, a platoon of Angria’s soldiera 
gallantly held tbe ground until within “ range 
of partridge shot,” as the records of the event, 
express it, when a dischaige of that missile 
* Onae's SUtoty tf JEathsUas, book V. 
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kOlAd half their number : several of the English 
were at the same time killed by the bursting 
of a gun. The enemy still retired, until they 
obtained the shelter of their fort. 

While the troops were thus engaged the 
fleet was also actively employed, sixteen of 
the piratical craft were destroyed, and the 
fort cannonaded, but the ships' guns made no 
impression upon its strength. Finding that 
the fortifications were impregnable, Mr. Brown 
drew off his ships and re-embarked his troops. 

The English were struck by the skill and 
bravery of the enemy, and the latter were no 
less impressed by the dash and strength of 
their adversaries. Certain Portuguese auxili- 
aries to the British behaved badly in this 
affair, and were taunted for their cowardice 
by letters from Angria himself. The Go- 
vernor of Bombay made celebration of the 
victory on the return of the expedition, and 
Angria wrote to him jeeringly for rejoicing 
over the flight of his forces, for he (Angria) 
still remained ready to defeat again English 
or Portuguese, or both combined. 

It appears, from the obscure records of 
this period, that the Dutch had made an 
attack previous to that of the English, and 
with results in all respects similar. 

Angria proposed terms of peace to Governor 
Phipps, ot Bombay, soon after these events, 
but the governor refused to treat until the 
European prisoners held by the Mahratta 
were given U2i. The correspondence between 
the governor and Angria is singularly in- 
teresting, and as, on the whole, the rude 
Mahratta had had the advantage in war, so 
had he also in argument, and especially in 
that description of reply which insinuates the 
tu quoque. The editor of the Bombay 
Quarterly has ingeniously, and also ingenu- 
ously, compared the productions of these 
eminent correspondents, and given its gist in 
the following comment; — "We can now smile 
at the wise saws and edifying proverbs with 
which his (Angria's) epistles are garnished; 
but at that time they must have been gall 
and wormwood to his correspondents. He 
condescended to make proposals of peace, 
but Governor Phi 2 )pB, in rcjily, refused to treat 
until his European prisoners were released. 
Angria then sent the following rejoinder 
Becapitulating with the utmost exactness the 
subjects contained in the letter which he had 
received, he observes how his excellency re- 
minds him that he (Angria) is solely respon- 
sible for their disputes; that the desire of 
possessing what is another's is a thing very 
wide of reason ; that such insults are a sort of 
piracy ; that if he bad only cultivated trade, 
his port might have vied with the great port I 
of Burst; that those who are least expert in ! 


war suffer by it; that he who follows it 
merely from love for it will find cause to 
repent; and, lastly, his excellency refuses to 
treat for peace until all prisoners are restored. 
All these matters are then passed under re- 
view by Eanhojee, who meets his corre- 
spondent’s arguments with subtlety and skill 
in repartee. He delicately hints that the 
English merchants have also a desire of pos- 
sessing what is another’s, and are not exempt 
from ‘ this sort of ambition, for this is the 
way of the world.’ It was incorrect to say 
tliat his government was supported by piracy; 
it had been established by the Maharaja 
Sevajee, after he had conquered four king- 
doms. If his port were not equal to Surat, it 
was not for want of indulgence shown to 
merchants. As for their appeal to the sword, 
there had been losses on both sides, and it 
was true that such as love war will find cause 
to repent, ‘ of which,’ he slyly insinuates, ‘ I 
suppose your excellency ha^ found proof; 
for we are not always victorious, nor always 
fortunate.’ He concludes by an assurance 
that he will agree to an exchange of prisoners; 
that if the governor really desire peace, he ia 
quite ready to meet him half way ; and adds, 
'aa your excellency ia a man of understand- 
ing, I need say no more.’ ’’ * 

In 1722 the English sent an expedition 
against "Angria Colaba.’’ This W'as com- 
manded by Commodore Matthews, and con- 
sisted of three ships ; the troops being chiefly 
Portuguese. This enterprise failed utterly, 
the Portuguese being once more unfaithful. 

The Dutch, wdth a far superior fleet to any 
yet sent against the Mahrattas, were defeated 
in attempts to bombard and storm the fortifi- 
cations of Gheria, in 1724. The repulse of 
the Bataviane was destructive and signal. 
Angria was a man of a high order of courage, 
great naval and military skill, so far as mili- 
tary and naval science were then understood, 
and of an original genius. 

The English suffered very much from other 
pirates even while engaged in fierce struggle 
with Angria. The Sauganians had troubled 
the merchants from the begianing of the cen- 
tury, and conUnued to do so, more or less, 
nntil the first forty years of it had passed. 
They were particularly active while the Euro- 
peans were concentrating their attention in a 
warlike way against Angria. One of the 
fiercest battles which took place was between 
the Englielnmerchant ship Morning Star and 
a fleet of five ships manned with two thousand 
men. According to the English account,* 
there were only seventeen fighting men on 
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board the Mwmng Star. There were, how- 
ever a couaiderable number of other men, aa 
ebe was a large ship. Twenty-eix native 
merchants and one native eeaman went on 
board the enemy's fleet, according to the 
accounts — which ere given with some plausi- 
bility — for the purpose of dissuading the pirates 
from their purpose.* It might be anpiiosed 
that one or two of these natives to each ship 
of the enemy would have been sufficient for 
negotiatory purposes, and that the rest had 
proved themselves more loyal in standing by 
the guns of the Morning Star. After a scries 
of attacks upon the British ship, during which 
she was twice boarded, and three times set 
on fire, her captain and crew all wounded, 
several mortally, the Star, by the good sea- 
manship with which she was worked, con- 
trived to leave the enemy’s fleet entangled 
with one another in such confusion, during 
the last effort to board her, that she was 
enabled to escape to Bombay. The native 
merchants were ransomed, and the commander 
of the piratical squadron hanged by order of 
his superior, for allowing a few Englishmen to 
repel so groat a force.f The accounts of 
these transactions luinded down to us are in- 
credible, a few wounded men are represented 
ns repelling thousands, even when a footing 
was gained upon the deck of the ship they 
defended. If these representations be correct, 
there is nothing in the naval history of Eng- 
land comparable fur valour, skill, and fortune, 
to the exploit of the Morning Star. 

Another combat of an English ship with 
Madagascar pirates, or pirates who had made 
that island their haunt, partakes of as much 
of the marvellous as the conflict just related ; 
for, although not presenting scenes of such , 
w onderful heroism and strength, the address : 
of a certain captain surpasaed that which we 
read of in any other authentic story of sea- 
fights with pirates. This narrative comes 
down to us chiefly on the authority of Alex- 
ander Hamilton.^ Three ships, two British 
and one belonging to the Ostend Company, 
now (ns was seen in another chapter) come 
into notoriety and activity, were lying at 
anchor off the island of Madagascar. Two 
Dutch-built pirates attacked them. Being 
fitted exclusively for w'ar, the two vessels 
were more than a match for the three mer- 
chantmen. The Ostender made sail, followed 
W the British ship Greenwich, and escaped. 
They seem to have left their compauion in 
danger, in a shabby way, for she made fight, 
but ran by accident on some rocks, pursued 
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by the lesser pirate' ship, the larger having 
given chase to the two succenfu fugitives. 
The pirate in pursuit of the Cattandra also 
went upon the rooks, while seeking to board 
her expected prize; the positione of the two 
ships were favourable to the Cattandra, 
which raked the pirate's decks, killing or 
driving the crew below. Affairs were in this 
attitude when the other piratical ship re- 
turned from her unsuccessful chase, and sped 
to the assistance of her consort The English 
captain manned his boats, and gained a posi- 
tion in shoal water, where he could not be 
pursued. According to the story transmitted 
to ns he had the hardihood to offer or ask 
truce, and go on board the pirate, where his 
persuasive powers were such that he succeeded 
in gaining immunity, and even a pretent of 
the thtp whote gunt he had tihneed, his own 
having become a wreck. There is nothing 
in the relation of this transaction to justify 
the assertion that the English merchant cap- 
tain was able to give proof that he had 
pursued the same calling, thereby exciting 
a fellow-feeling, a suspicion which might be 
fairly entertained from the cordiality with 
which he was treated when he and his late 
assailants came to understand one another. 
At all events, when he reached Bombay he was 
feted, and as Captain Massey, who signalized 
himself at the Redan in the Crimean w’ar of 
18d4;-5, remarked, “ had the inconvenience of 
l^eing made a hero.” The generosity of the 
pirates was not, how'ever, appreciated at Bom- 
bay, for an expedition was fitted out against 
them, under Commodore Matthews, who met 
w’ith no better socoess than he had obtained 
at Angria Colaba. 

The perfidy of the Portuguese had ever been 
a source of anxiety at Bombay. There were 
at least 6000 Portuguese there who professed 
loyalty, but were seditious to a man. The 
people would probably have fallien in with 
English interests, and become identified with 
the prosperit}' of a government which it was 
not possible to disturb, but the Jesuit portion 
of the clergy — and nearly all were of that 
order — irritated the public feeling perpetually, 
and kept alive a hatred to the English, im- 
potent, except to torment, but often bringing 
disastrous consequences to the Portugnese 
themselves. The Englbh endured these 
things with much toleration, for there had 
existed a considerable sympathy with Ro- 
manism on the part of many of the officials 
and writers who professed Protestantism. 
The annoyances offered by the constant 
enmity and treasons of “ the Portngals ” 
became at lost unbearable, and the president 
and council took the matter into serious 
deliberation. The mode of securing some 
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lojiilty from tli« Portugneie sobjecti, whkh 
the officers of the company hit upon, was the 
' assumption of the ecclesiastical patronage of 
the Ivoman CSatholic chnrches. This had 
previously been in the bands of the Ring of 
Portugal, who, by that means, was enabled to 
possess himself of precise information as to 
English affairs at Bombay, and to disturb its 
government whenever he pleased. This 
power he more effectually secured by giving 
the people of the parishes a veto upon his 
patronage. The council determined to seise 
this patronage, and so to administer it that 
none but clergymen of reputed loyalty should 
exercise pastoral functions among the Roman 
Catholics of the island. The East India 
Company approved of the policy of their 
Bombay subordinates. The measure was 
carried out, no clergyman being allowed to 
officiate at the altar until he took an oath of 
allegiance to the king of England — an oath 
not to preach against the civil rights of the 
Blast India Company, and an oath to snbmit 
in civil mattera to its orders. The priests 
resisting, the churches were transferred to 
clergymen of the Carmelite mission, under the 
superintendence of Don Frey Mauritio, who 
held authority direct from the propaganda at 
Rome. The Don entered tipon his episcopal 
functions with no good will from the Portu- 
guese clergy. He and his Carmelites to<jk 
the following oath : — “ I, Don Frey Mauritio, 
of Sancta Teresa, Bishop of Anastntipolis, 
vicar-general in the empire of the (Jreat 
Mogul, of the Island of Bombay and the juris- 
diction thereof, do swear upon the holy evan- 
gelist (on which I have placed my right liand) 
entirely to obey His Most Serene Majesty of 
Great Britain, and that I will never, directly 
or indirectly, teach, preacli, or proctiac any- 
thing contrary to the honour and dignity of 
the crown of his said Most Serene Majesty, 
or to the interest of the Right Uoiiourah'le 
English Company, and that I will pay all 
obedience to the orders of the Honourable the 
Governor for the time being, and to exercise 
the Roman Catholic religion according to its 
primitive institution, without any alteration. 
In witness whereof I have horeto set my hand 
this 6th day of May, 1720." Padre Frey 
Pedro, of the most Holy Trinity, and Frey 
Eiizel de St. Joseph took and svibscribed tbe 
same oath. 

This oath was taken in October, 1715). As 
Boon as the ceremony was over, proclamation 
was made by the governor and council, re- 
quiring “ all inbabitanta, of the Roman Catholic 
religion, to pay the same obedience to the 
bishop, Don Frey Mauritio de Sancta Teresa, 
and the priests appointed by him, as they ' 
lormeiiy did to the Portuguese bishop and i 
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priests." Tbe Rev. Don resssined in his 
episcopate until hie death, in 1726, when he 
was sncceeded by “ Peter of Alcantara, 
called Bishop of Areopolis, in Asia Minor, and 
apostolic vicar of the Mogul Empire, the 
kingdom of ladal Rhen, Gmeonda, and the 
Island of Bombay.” Aa soen os the procla- 
mation was issued, recognising Don Manritio 
in the episcopate, the Portuguese priests re- 
ceived notice to quit the island in twenty -four 
hours, an order which was enforced. 

It was expected by some in the English 
interest, favourable to the policy adopted, that 
a schism would arise, by which the Roman 
Catholic party must 1^ weakened. The 
ultimate result justified such speculations, in 
some degree, for ecclesiastical disunions among 
the Roman Catholics of Bombay, dependent 
upon claims of episcopal jurisdiction, some- 
times arising before the courts of law, have 
long tronblcd that community. The im- 
mediate result was not in accordance with 
these expectations, for the people refused to 
discuss tlic matter, and looked on with ap- 
parent indifference, although they felt many 
misgivings and much disapprobation. In the 
governments of ‘“the general of the North," 
as the Portugucao chief officer was styled 
who contrc'lled the fiictorics in Bossein, Diu, 
Damaun, &c., &c., the Portuguese clergy 
offered strong rcmon.strnnccs ; but tlie people 
were quiet, aa it is probable they wore advised, 
under the circumstances, to be. The uiensuro 
did not eradicate the ill-will eutortaiued 
towards the English, os heretics and sup- 
plantcrs. There was a change of policy on 
tbe part of the Roman clergy, but nu change 
of feeling, except that the new clergy did not 
regard tbe Eugliab, from a national, as tlicy 
did in a religious point of view, with such 
keen hatred. Still there existed a repugnance 
towards the English, which, whether ethno- 
logical or circumstantial, showed itself when 
events called it forth, so that the Roman 
Catholics of Bombay were esteemed by the 
English niidesirahle subjects. 

The expelled priests, in concert with the 
people who had a]ipeared so passive, and 
probably with the knowledge and concurrence 
even of the new clergy, inorlo represeutatiouB 
to the King of Portug.al, to whom tliey really 
held allegiance. These were forwarded to 
the English court, and increased the distrust 
and dislike w’ith which the Portugueae at 
Bombay wfro regarded by the company. 
Wbat advice arrived from Portugal to tbe 
Portuguese descendants in India it is difficult 
to say. but the representative of that govern- 
ment in the north of Western India proceeded 
to extremities, prohibiting all communication 
with Bombay, until the expelled pricata were 
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restorod ; be interdieted also tbe transport of 
provisions, and seiaed English vessejs Trhen 
opportunity was afforded. The English vere 
not likely to allow of these affronts without 
retaliation, they accordingly proclaimed that 
all “ Portugals ’’ holding property in Bombay 
who were absent from the island, who did not 
return in twenty -one days, would be considered 
rebels, ond their property would be confiscated. 
The absentees did not appear, and the property 
was seized. 

This proclamation was conveyed from 
Boinltay to Salsette by two passengers; the 
Portuguese placed them in irons and carried 
them about, as little boys in England on the 
6th of November carry effigies of Guy Faux. 
The mock triumph was first exhibited in 
Tanna, then in Bandora, where they wore 
hoisted on a gibbet, but were taken down 
again and sent t>ack to Bombay bruised, torn, 
and exhausted, after ox]>eriencing almost every 
form of insult and coarse indignity. 

The English promptly accepted this as a 
declaration of svar, the long negotiations of 
modern times not being then fashionable with 
Englishmen in the East. A detachment of 
soldiers marched to the straits of Makin, and 
shelled the fortified chnrch of Bandora. The 
Portuguese, who were disposed to defend it, 
were speedily put hors <h combat, and the 
terrified inhabitants begged for mercy; this 
was granted without any exaction but a pro- 
mise to abstain from injuring defenceless 
Englislimen. This pledge was given by 
people, clergy, and civil officers, accompanied 
by the warmest expressions of regret for con- 
duct which could not l>e justified among 
nations practising humanity, or honourable in 
war. After exchanges of courtesies, the 
English withdrew, and the Portuguese im- 
me(lintcly prepared to strengthen the place, 
BO as to be enabled to perpetrate fresh acta of 
cowardice and brutality with tolerable pros- 
pect of impunity. Now’ and more cowardly 
injuries on unarmed Englishmen and peaceful 
coasting boats followed. The English again 
a])pcared, again shelled the church, and after 
slaying many, and filling the place with con- 
sternation, responded to a renewml cry for 
mercy, by renewed generosity and forlwar- 
anoe. ^ After this, except by tbe private 
asBassination of Englishmen, no further out- 
rages were committed. . 

In tbe year 170G, a "savaM pirate" had 
captured an Eu^lieli ship called the Ifomoon. 
A Portuguese tegate conquered the pirate, and 
retook the prize, but instead of giving it to 
the owners, m the oateneible peace between 
the two nations and the requirements of 
humanity would have enjoined, the Portu- 
war ahipi proved aa diahonest aa the 


pirate, and kept the priae. The foots of the 
case did not become known to the English for 
years after, and then other troubles prevented 
action from being taken in tbe matter. In 
1716 the English were disposed to revive the 
memories of old injuries, and sent the Wor- 
shipful Stephen Strutt, deputy governor of 
Bombay, to demand reparation from tbe vice-, 
roy of Goa. He was also commissioned to 
visit the factories sonth of Bombay, such as 
Garw’ar, Tellicherry, Calicut, and Ajengo, to 
inquire into tbe systematic and exteusive 
frauds practised there by the company’s own . 
agents. He did not embark on these erranda 
uuril October, 1716, just a year and a day 
after bis commission to do so was signed. 
His sqnadron consisted of bnt two ehips, and 
he had scarcely passed Malwa, when be was 
attacked by the klahrattas, a grab and a gal- 
Uvat attempting, with astonishing intrepidity 
and much skill, to cut off a valuable ship which 
accompanied the commissioner. Although 
the rovers were beaten off, they managed 
to escape unhurt iu either man or ship. 
Such, however, were tlte perila which, litde 
more than a century and a half ago, attended 
a cruise along tbe southern Bom^y coaeta. 

Arriving off Carwar, his worship found a 
Portuguese squadron of considerable power 
stationed tltere to protect the coaet from 
pirates, wiiich task their crews were too 
cowardly to perform, while they robbed every 
merchantman whose confidence they invited 
and betrayed. These rogues would, no donbt, 
have attacked the English commissioner had 
they not l>een deterred by their fears. 

His worship landed at the different fac- 
tories, creating oonstemation when the ob- 
jects of his mission bicame known. He acted 
witl\ moiieravion and judgment, rectifying, at 
all events pro tempore, many abuses, dia- 
missing dishonest servants, and promoting 
those of good repute. At Goa) his worship 
hired a priest to be the advocate of the 
proprietors of the English ships, hut hia 
eloquence was as little potent as the vice- 
roy’s honest efforts, and all reparation for the 
affair of the Mon»oo» was, in {>olite but firm 
terms, refused. 

It does not appear that the English took 
any measures fur the recovery of damages 
for the Xontoott. Whenever their afiairs fell 
into very great hands — ^like these of the Wor- 
shipful Mr. Btrutt — a compromise of some 
sort, a diplomatic defeat, or a bnmiliatioB, 
mostly resulted : whenever the general com- 
munity of the English anywhere took up 
a matter, it was nsnally carried out wUn 
daring courage, promptitude, and oorreapoi^- 
in^uooess. 

^e state of the foetoiiei noth of Bomholi^ 
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at that time, are diedoEed W the reports of the right to the spoils of such ships as were 
this voyage of Mr. Strutt. Carwar he found thrown upon the coasts. Both these persons 
fortified, the Mogul having robbed it some were “wreckers:" the Dessaree considered 


time previous. The Dessaree, the rajah of 
the neighbouring country, invaded Carwar in 
1718, and besieged it tor two months; but 
snccour arriving from Bombay, he was obliged 
to raise the siege, bnt not until after many 
perils to the garrison, and those who came to 
their assistance. The troops sent from Bom 
hay could with difficulty be landed in con- 
sequence of the high surf. The first attempt 
was unfortunate, — eighty men were either 
hilled, drowned, or fell into the hands of the 
enemy. When the second attempt was suc- 
cessful, a pause in the operations on both sides 
was made, which lasted for six weeks. Four 
hundred men then attacked the enemy, co- 
vered by the guns of the small craft, and the 
Dessaree received a severe chastisement, 
leaving two hundred men upon the field. 
One hundred and fifty Arabian horses, which 
had arrived for the Dessaree, were captured, 
and a number of his coasting craft. The 
enemy returned and hovered about Carwar, 
no action taking place until a large force, 
arriving from Bombay, of 2280 men were 
landed. The enemy began to retreat; the 
English officers, instead of offering hot pur- 
suit, practised a variety of manmuvres re- 
markable only for military pedantry and pro- 
fessional folly. This conduct encouraged the 
enemy, who, at first, puzzled by what they 
had never before seen, at last Bup]>osed that 
what was performed from sheer conceit of 
military tactics resulted from fear, and con- 
sequently rallied and charged. What fol- 
lowed is only told by a prejudiced witness, 
Alexander Uamilton. lie declares that the 
English commander ran away, and throw off 
his uniform to render his flight more suc- 
cessful. The other officers, whoso tactics 
were so pompous and scientific, followed the 
example of their superiors, and the men, until- 
out officers, were assailed with such advantage 
as speedily left two hundred and fifty of them 
dead upon the field. They would all have 
been driven into the sea, but that their flight 
was covered by the guns of the floating bat- 
teries, which had been prepared to cover the 
landii^. 

According to the testimony of Hamilton, 
the English made no efforts to retrieve their 
dishonour, but acted on the defensive, although 
the total number of the Dessaree's forces was 
only 7000. His finances at length failing, 
he drew off his army, leaving the English 
unmolested, bnt entertaining contempt for 
their capacity and courage. The grand 
wbject of difference between this chief, and , 
Taylor, the head of the English factory, was i 


that he had a natural and inherited right to 
rob shipwrecked mariners of all nations, and 
the English chief considered that he might as 
well take the right of plundering the unfor- 
tunate of all nations in such circumstances, 
excepting, of course, those of his own. This 
contest might be called the war of the 
wreckers. The company were obliged to with- 
draw the factory, for the native hostility and 
contempt was irreconcileable, and the English 
there had lost all moral power. What reverses 
the British experienced ; how frequently their 
capacity proved deficient; what general me- 
diocrity Vi'as displayed by them on land! 
How marvellous that the company still ex- 
tended its power, although all its branches 
and the parent stem were violently subjected 
to the rndest blasts of adversity : as the oak 
which is most fiercely shaken by storms, takes 
tlie deepest root in the soil where it is planted. 

Calicut had been one of the oldest stations 
of the Europeans in India. The English 
were prospering there; bnt in 1714 the 
Dutch seized some land, which they declared 
had been assigned to them by compact with 
a former rajah, and began to build a fort. 
The English were anxious to have them ic- 
moved before the fort was finished, but did 
not dare to attack them openly. They in- 
trigued with the rajah, who, like the Eiigh'sh 
themselves, in this cat e preferred a treacherous 
and underhand course to open and manly 
hostilities. By a base, cowardly, and per- 
fidious scheme, the Dutch were attacked, and 
many assassinated ; but they soon returned, 
exacting heavy vengeance, and re-establishing 
themselves with sufficient solidity. From 
that day, English interests at Calicut rajtidly 
declined ; they were unable to ronijtcte w ith 
the Dutch as traders, and the whole of the 
business which they liad conducted nas, by 
the fair competition of men of superior business 
capacity, withdrawn from them. The Dutch 
were too well prepared, and knew how to 
defend themselves too well, for any attempt to 
rob them by force of their w'ell-earned success; 
so the English removed to Tellichcrry, 
leaving a Portuguese inteipreter behind, as 
•heir only representative. 

TeUicherry was one of the ports earliest 
occupied by the French, the account of whose 
rise and f;iU in India belongs to other chapters. 
At this period their name was somewhat im- 
portant in Western India, although that was 
not the region where their power was de- 
veloped. When at TeUicherry they erected 
a mud fort, and os it has been the fate of 
Veuchmon to found foreign aettlementSi 
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and bnild foitifioations for Englishmen to 
gain TOBsession of in some way, so was it 
at Tellicherry. The old mud fort of the 
French became English property in 1708, the 
principal Nair of the plaice claiming the right 
to dispose of it, and choosing, for purposes 
of his own, to make it the property of the 
English. They erected a stone fortifioatioD 
upon the site of the mnd>built defences, and 
it always turned out in India that where they 
fixed themselves resolutely, no power was 
able to extirpate them, except in some season 
when accident performed what force other- 
wise would have failed to achieve. A mania 
for building seized the English at Telli- 
cherry; they “fixed" their capital inwalls 
and batteries, and soon experienced the usual 
inconvenience in all matters of a purely com- 
mercial nature. 

According to that indefatigable asperscr of 
his countrymen, if enfraged in the company's 
service, Alexander Hamilton, the garrison 
were drunken and dissolute ; the officers not 
only setting a horrible example, but in the 
mo.st tyrannous manner compelling the men 
to drink, that they might themselves profit 
by the sale of “ponccl." Thns the mean- 
ness mth which most writers charge the 
English traders of this period settled in 
India, was quite as signally shown, and more 
culpably practised, by “ officers and gentle- 
men." Disturbances soon ensued between the 
native authorities and the Euglish. The 
former endeavouring to exact exorbitant 
duties, the latter setting the tarifiT of the 
“ Xair " at defiance. IVlutuai bitterness often 
issued in blows, and these conflicts continued 
for a lung time. 

The calamities of the English iu 'Western 
India were very numerous in the first quarter 
of the eighteenth century — the massacre of 
Ajengo is one of the most unhappy illustra- 
tions of tills remark. A dispute arose, ns luual, 
about duties or tribute; the English appealed 
to the llanee, and went in a body to her high- 
ness's palace :* they were waylaid and most 
of them massacred. The English imagined 
they saw the hand of the Dntch in this, 
ns tliey did in most transactions that were 
adverse to them; but the latter published a 
strong and ardent protestation of innocence, 
and an indignant denunciation of “the de- 
testable massacre." 

During the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century. Western India began to feel the 
influence of events connected with British 
interests in Bengal. Thns the factory was 
altogether removed from Surat in 1712, iu 
consequence of the robbery and oppressions 
The line of deeoent in the leianing fiunOr Pissed to 

females, to the exclusion of msles. 


of the native governors of that place,* and 
for three years the English trade was stopped 
there ; but in consequence of an embassy sent 
from Hoogly to the Mogul, matters were 
arranged, and the factors retumeA This was 
in 1716, and as a result of the success of the 
Hoogly embassy, the agents were allowed 
to attach fifteen acres of ground to the fac- 
tory. I'hiis, territorially, the English illus- 
trated the Spanish proverb, “Give me^oom 
to sit down, and I will make myself room to 
lie down.” 

The firman of the emperor resulting from 
the Hoogly embassy was favourable and just. 
Seldom has a public document been drawn 
up with more skill and honesty. The framers, ' 
and the emperor for whom it was prepared, 
were actuated by a sincere desire, not only to 
avoid complications in future, but so to pro- 
vide agaiust them as to render them almost 
impossible, while his imperial authority was 
respected. Yet it did not long secure the 
English from grosser outrages than ever. As 
the latter have been accused of not acting 
upon the law as laid down in this firman, the 
document is given to the reader, who must be 
convinced that the interests of the English 
lay so strongly in a just compliance with the 
treaty, that they never would give any occa- 
sion for its violation. The following trans- 
lation of the firman from the Persian was 
made by Mr. hVaser, one of the factors, and 
entered in the records : — 

“ Governors, Aumils, Jagheerdars, Fonjdars, 
Crories, llhadars, Goiijirbans. and Zemindars 
who are at present, and shall bo hereafter 
in the Soubah of Ahmedabad and the for- 
tunate port of Surat and Cambay being in 
hopes of the royal favour, — Know that at 
this time of conquest, which carries the ensign 
of victory, Jlr. John Surnion and Choja 
Surhnd, Euglish factors, have represented to 
those who staml at the foot of tile high throne, 
that customs are remitted on English goods 
ail over the empire, except at the port of 
Surat; and that at the said port, from the 
time of Shah Jehan, two per cent, was fixed 
for the customs; from the time of Aurnng- 
zebe, three and a half per cent, was appointed ; 
and in other places, none molested them on 
this account; and in the time of Bahador 
Shah, two and a half per cent, onl}' was fixed, 
and is in force until now ; but, by reason of 
this oppression of the Muttascddccs, the 
Euglish withdrew their factory three years 
ago ; and in the Soubahs of Behar and Oriasa 
this nation pays no customs ; and in the port 
of Hoogly, in tlie Soubah of Bengal, they 
give yearly tlirec thousand rupees MPahku^ 
in lieu of customs. They hope that a yearly 
pesbkusb may he fixed at the port ef Snrat 
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in lien of customs, as at other porta, and the; order is issued, that th^ act adorning to the 
agree to a yearly peshknsh of ten thonaan' customs of the factories in other Sonbahs; 
rupees. and as this nation has factories in the Icing’s 

“ This order, which subjects the world U ports, and dealings at court, and have ob- 
obey it, and which ought to be followed, i tained a miraculous firman, exempting them 
issued, in order that, as they agree to pa} from customs, take care equitably of the goods 
ten thousand rupees as peshkush at the por of their ships which may be wrecked or lost 
of Surat, you should take it annually, and on in their voyages, and in all matters act con- 
no account molest them further ; and what- formably to tliis great order, and do not make 
ever goods or effects their factors may bring an annual demand for a new grant. In this 
or carry sway by land or water, to or from be psiticular. — Written on the 4tb of Safir, 
the ports of the Soubahs, and other ports, you in the f>th year of this successful reign.” * 
are to look upon the customs thereof as free Notwithstanding the exceeding perspicuity 
let them buy and sell at their pleasure, and 1 of this firman, only a few years w’ere permitted 
,any of their effects are stolen in any place, use to elapse, wlien the native authorities and 
your utmost endeavours to recover them, giving merchants at Hurat conspired to extort money 
the robbeiB up to punishment and the goods from the English. The fii’st attempt of this 
to their owners : and wherever they settle a sort was very characteristic of a Mohammedan 


factory, and buy and sell goods, assist them 
on all just occasions, and if their accounts 
show that they have a claim upon any mer- 
chant, give the blnglish their just due, and 
let no person injure their factors. Thoy 
have likewise petitioned that the Dewans in 
the Soubahs may have on demaud the original 
Bunnud, or a copy with the Nazim’s or 
Dewan’s seal affixed. It would be difficult to 
roduce an original in every place, and they 
ope that a copy under the Crory’s seal will 
be credited; and if they do not demand the 
original Bunnud, they will not be molested 
on account of a copy with the Nazim’s or 
Dewan’s seal ; and in the island of Bombay, 
belonging to the English, where Portuguese 
coins are now current, tho fortunate coins 
may be struck according to tbc custom of 
Chinapatam ; and any of the company’s ser- 
vants who may be in debt and run away, 
must be scut to the chief of the factory ; and 
the company’s servants must not be mo- 
lested on account of the Foujarie and Abwab 
Munhai, by which they are vexed and discou- 
raged. This strict and high order is issued: 
— that a copy under the Orory’s seal be cre- 
dited ; and that fortunate coins struck in the 
island of Bombay, according to tlie custom of 
the empire, be current; and if any of the 
company’s servants run away in debt let him 
be taken and delivcied to the chief of the 
factory ; and let them not be molested on 
account of the Abwab Munhai. They have 
likewise represented that the company have 
factories in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and 
that tliey are willing to settle in other places. 
They hope that wherever they settle a fac- 
tory, forty beegahs of land may be graciously 
bestowed npon them by the king ; and that 
when their ships are driven ashore by storms 
and wrecked, the governors of the ports op- 
pressively seize their goods, and, in some 
places, demand a fourth part The royal 


government. ’The English were informed 
that their factory and the ground annexed to 
it, by firman, was given to a great saint who 
took a fancy to it, and from whom the em- 
peror conld withhold nothing. It was at the 
same time intimated that a present to the 
governor might be instrument^ in preventing 
the transfer, as ho would nso his infinenco 
with the aforesaid saint, not to be persistent 
in his desires to possess tho property of tho 
English. The latter submitted to this ex- 
action, based upon so flimsy a pretence, but 
ntimated that if their factory were taken 
Tom them, they would leave Surat, aud il 
driven to do so, they would blockade the 
port and ruin its trade. 

Soon after another occasion arose which 
gave an opportunity lor extorting money from 
the English. A straiigo ship, which woe 
generally sujiposcd to be Danish, cruised in 
he Ited Sea aud the Indian Ocean, capturing 
Mogul shipping. When tidings of these pira- 
nes arrived at Suiat, there was a terrible 
mtery amongst the native iwpulation. The 
Snglish faetoiy was attacked by the {lopulace, 
and the lives of its inmates endangered. ’J'he 
'ilnglish w'ere told tliat thoy must make good 
whatever the mercliants of Snrat lost by pira- 

* Tbc folloniag Lijilaiiiitiou of the ternu iummI in this 
irman, auy be dcuriiblc fur perioos unorquuiutcd nitb 
udiBQ terms Anmih are colledors cf rrvenne, or sii- 
MinuteudiiuU of districts. Jagheerdmt, buiders of as- 
ligaments of land. hoKjd^), a police magislrsto at 
>urat ; bis duties were contined to the siibnrbs aud places 
n tbe vicinity. ( tori/ nr haiuoiy, an officer wbo makes 
bimself responsible for tbc nnU of a district. Siadar, 

: collector ot duties payable on the roads, (toiijiriim, a 
oUeclor uP duties at ferTao and passes. SSemmhtr, a 
landowner, who paid a yearly sum to tbe king. MnUti- 
\eddlef, an accountant tor the Soiibah. Fethktuh, a pre- 
lent or tribute JbemtH, the receiver general of a pro- 
finoe. Xaxm, the first officer of the province. Mwai 
Uunkai, a tax on forbidden tbinga, aueb m apirltnoua 
'iqnora, courteaana, &e. SmtbaA, a pninaea. Smumd, a 
^tent ot ebarter. 
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oiea, «&d no nuonatmuiM on their put, upon locked, nnd efiBxed eetiU to, the English 
the unreesonebleneM of making them re8pon> broker’s warehouees. This measure Mr. Innea 
aiblo for the acts of robbers, eiUier of their ‘judged to be bully;’ so countetacted it by 
own or any other nation, h^ the slightest menaces and two cases of druns, which were 
effect upon the governor, who placed guards more effectual than money in sulxliiing the 
upon the factory, virtually making pruoners rs))acity of these licentious Mussnlmans. The 
of its inmates. The company’s woker was seals were removed, and the eccentric ren- 
ussulted in open durbu, and finally iucarce- dent a month later replies to the congratnia- 
rated. Upon tikis, the English chief laid in tions of his superiors with this counter-hint : 
stores of provision and ammunition, as far as — ' 1 shall have regard to yoar hint of the 
clandestine means allowed him, and prepared governor being dry ; though I have quenched 
for the defence of the factory. When this his thirst at my own charge too often for my 
was accomplished, he ordered the English ahips pocket.’ Terrible days were those for mer- 
lying off, to lay an embargo upon all Mohaiu- chanta and helpless ryots. Pelsjee, Kantajee, 
medan vessels. The governor was comjwUed, in ilsmeed Khan, governors from Delhi, and 
order to put an end to such an inconvenience, certain Cooly chiefs, — all squeezed them in 
to open negotiations, and {womised that no turn, until the cultivators refused to till the 
molestation of the English or their property ground, and the country was threatened with 
should be again permitted, the president, on laminc. After Hamecd Khan’s followers had 
his part, ])romising to make compensation gone away almost empty, a new deputy- 
if it were proved tl»at a piracy was committed governor was appointed, on condition hs 
by an English ship in the company's service, should send to Ahmedabad ninety thousand 
'Ihus the only argument of any validity in rupees, tohe extorted from the inhabitants. No 
the esteem of the natives — force, soon brought sooner did the unhappy merchanta and shop, 
matters to their ordinary course. These keepers hear of his approach, they hid 
events were followed by sanguinary fends themselves, or made their escape to the neigh- 
and foul conspiracies among the natives them- bonriug villages. For six daya not a man 
aelyes, in which the English had no part, bnt was to bo seen in the sfreeta of Cambay, al- 
which more or less affected their interests, though his excellency threatened that unlesa 
Gradually, however, they becamo more in- the people made their appearance he would 
llucntial, and governors fouud it to be their deliver the city to indiscriminate pillage.”* 
interest and duty to afford them opportunities Early in the eighteenth century, and some 
of peaceful and equitable trade.'* coiteiderablc time lieforc the company's agents 

_ At Cambay, vyhere the Knglisli had a small were sent thither, independent Englishmen 
lactovy, their history waa a counterpart of went to Bcinde, and introduced a coasting 
that of their cunutryuicu at Knrat. The trade between Saribundnr, on the Indus, and 
laiglisli continued to outwit the extortioners, the w’estern parts of what is now called the 
and retain the factory, and carry on some Bombay presidency. Among the interlopers 
commerce, although the country around was who adventured npou this traffic, was Alex- 
ofton laid waste, and the town repeatedly ander Hamilton, author of TAe New Account 
tired by contending freebooters. Every rajali of the Eatt Indiet. Ho found the coasts and 
'v.** 1 ^ >'uhbcr, and tlie people did not like inland roads swarming with robbers, Bel''o- 
taciu the less on that account. checs, and Mackrans, who. the lioMbay 

The following passage from “A Chapter Quarterlj/ suggests, were the fieher caste. 
<m the IIistOTy of Bombay,” in the Botnbay Captain Hamilton living in his voyages eii- 
iluarlcrlj/, of Jannary, lb56, must read very countered and conquered various pirates, 
s rangely to those who land “ the groat Mo- obtained a repntaiion along (he coast which 
lammedan democracy — ‘‘The followers of kept many in awe of his sword who were 
auiecu Khan next appear on the horizon, very desirous to plunder his property. On 
evymg thirty-five thonsand rupees on the one occasion, be sold goods to certain nier- 
town, and demanding a thousand from the chanta in the interior of Scinde, who dared 
w hi went back not convey their purchases in consequence of 

iviii* * Mr. Innea, ‘the next the predatory hordei who beset the way. 

flioJ.* • ^ ^ Hamilton, in order to seenre the payment, 
ATi/i governor undertook to escort the goods to their dcsti- 

nna tne ixeenim fellow here has advised (hem nation. He joined a Kaffela of fifteen hnn- 
® latter adding that the English ; dred beasts of burden, the same number of 
hnn 1 pay them. They are but two men and women, and a guard of two hundred 

5 ^ under no manner of horsemen. His own party consisted of thir- 
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teen Bailon. The strange cavalcade had not 
proceeded ^r, when troops of robber horse 
presented themselves in large numbers, bran- 
dishing spears and swords. Hamilton placed 
the baggage animals in a line as a barricade, 
with the cowardly native horsemen on the 
flanks ; he armed his sailors with fusees, and 
appointed them to eligible positions for an 
effective defence. The robbers sent forward 
one of their number, who demanded nnoon- 
ditional surrender; menacing promiscuous 
slaughter, in case of refusal. One of the 
sailors shot the miscreant through the head. 
Possibly the robbers considered that some 
mistake had been committed, for a second 
was sent on a like mission, who met with 
the same fate as his predecessor. A third 
coming to reconnoitre the cause of these 
misfortuues, fell dead from another shot the 
moment he came within range. The enemy 
became panic-struck, and the escort of the 
merchants taking advantage of their disorder, 
charged them with effect, slaying some, and 
dispersing the whole. Hamilton, according 
to his owm account, was regarded as a hero of 
surpassing prowess, alike qualified to humble 
robbers by land or sea. 


Towards the close of the first quarter of 
the eighteenth century, the East India Ooin- 
pany established its agents in Scinde, and 
carried on with difficulty a desultory trade in 
that region. 

It is impossible to peruse the proceedings 
of the British during the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century, especially in the light of 
documents such as have of late been examined, 
without coming to the conclusion expressed 
by an American divine, not generally favour- 
able to the English nor to the character they 
displayed in the acquisition and development 
of their Indian empire : — “ In considering the 
course of policy pursued by the English, 
which has resulted in their acquiring in India 
one of the largest empires ever known, there 
appears much less to censure in the Direc- 
tors and controlling power of the East India 
Company in England, than in their ageuts in 
India. Increase of territory has not generally 
been the desire of the proprietors or direc- 
tors of the company, and in accordance with 
this view have been the general spirit, and 
often the positive character, of their instruc- 
tions to their agents in India.”* 


CHAPTER LXIII, 

THE BRITISH IN WESTERN INDIA DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF THE EIGHTEENTH 

UENTURY. 


Kotwithstandino the scantiness of English 
records, at all events of published records and 
accessible manuscripts, the history of the 
English in Western India during the second 
quarter of the eighteenth century affords in- 
teresting incidents, and such as iUustrato the 
progress of British power. It has been as 
truly as eloquently written hy a reviewer in 
the Bomhay Qxiarterly : * — “ A mercantile 
company transformed into one of the great 
powers of the earth, and driven by the force 
of circumstances to the conquest of an empire, 
is, like other effects which we do not trace to 
their causes, regarded as a phcnomoiiun. This 
is merely because historians have been able to 
collect only a few facts relative to its earliest 
days, and those facte separated by frequent 
aud large lacnnss. But an object of the pre- 
sent narrative is to show that the growth of 
Euglish dominion, although fostered by a 
fauperhuman arm, was regulated by fixed and 
**^"^v*^ — even by laws similar to those 

which regulate the development of the human 
Inly, 1866. I 


, mind. The East India Company was trained 
I and gradually brought to maturity by a pro- 
! cess parallel ^to that through which a little 
iumatc of the nursery may liavc passed when 
first starting on the race for fame. The 
possessor of a wooden sword, a penny trumpet, 
and a diminutive drum, glows already with 
military ardour as a gay regiment passes hy 
him, and the spark is fanned into a fiame by 
hard knocks at school, blruggles in manly 
games, and perhaps town and gown rows at 
the university, until he submits to the pre- 
liminaries of drill, enters on real campaign, 
and in due time appears as a distinguished 
officer. Bo with respect to the East India 
Cum])BDy, if its servants had been allowed to 
live peaceably in its nursery of Bnrat, without 
provocatives being offered to their military 
propeusUies, there would have been no more 

* India, Jncieni and Modtm, Qtograpiieal, JMo- 
ricttl, Pohheal, Social, and Religioui; mth a Particedar 
deconnt oj the State and JProgreti iff Chrutiam^, By 
David O. Alien, D J)., Miiuoaary of the Aneiioaa Board 
for twenty-fire ysin in India. 
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pK»b«Ulity ikf ikidr ihaoomiiig a poUtjcal power 
than tliare ja at premt of any steam navigS' 
tion or railway company becoming one : and 
at the breaking np of the Mognl empire they 
might bare bwn fonnd, like ancient Britons 
when the Roman legions wore withdrawn, 
incapable of defending themselves against 
distant rovers at predatory neighbonrs. Bat 
they were very soon tanght the necessity of 
8elf>dependeaee,->K>f looking to none but 
tliemselves for an assertion of their rights. 
The clamours of a ferocions mob endeavonr- 
ing to beat down their factory gatos first in- 
duced tliem to keep a small establishment of 
peons os a domestic police; the oppressions 
uhich they endured under native govern- 
ments then convinced them that a for- 
tified factory and an insular stronghold 
were lequtred; next, because their trade 
would otherwise have been at the mercy of 
pirates, they built, equipped, and armed a 
tieot of grabs and gallivats ; lastly, their very 
existence depende<l, not only on their main- 
tenance of standing armies, but on their 
ninlity to cripple the strength of adversaries by 
invasions ot their territories. We do not, 
indeed, assert that they have in every single 
instance been thus involuntarily led to aggres- 
sion, or deny that they have more than once 
wilfully disturbed the comity of nations ; but 
we maintain that they never contemplated 
the seizure of a province, much less of the 
Indian Continent, until conqiellod by the force 
ot circumstances ; and that the Anglo-Indian 
is the only empire in the world which has 
not owed its origin to a lust of conquest. 
And it is highly instructive to observe that 
the events ot tlio company’s history form a 
Tegular chain, which w'as none of their 
forging. In welding the links together they 
wore unconscious agents of Him w ho, holding 
nations in his balance, puts down one that He 
may set up another." 

At the close of the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century matters in Western India 
had advanced to this condition, or a state 
ol things approximating to it— that cither 
the English mast retire from India, allowing 
hordes of savage pirates, robbers, and Mah- 
uttas to drive them out, iu spite of firmans 
and treaties with the Moguls, or the sword of 
England must defend tlie commerce of Eing. 
land in India, and the lives and property of 
Englishmen on its shores. 

In the Isst chapter reference to the daring 
and deeds of Angria haa been frequentlv 
inade. In the peri^ now about to be treated, 
that able pirate became more oonapionons 
still as a creator of English history, for ho did 
more than any other Indian c&ief to draw 
ont the valonr of Uw Englirii, and to cause 
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them to aane tbclr military tthaia sad 
resources. . 

In 1728 be made aa offer ^ padfic settle- 
ment, but, in a, few months anetwards, he 
captured the company’ji galley, Kiug WUliam, 
and made its master, Captain McNeal, a 
risoner. This officer he held for years in 
ondage, and only gave him liborty on the pay- 
ment of a large ransom. On the 12th of Janu- 
ary, 1730, the English made a treaty with tiio 
Bhonislays of Sawunt Wave, for the purpose 
of holding Angria in check; but it did not 
answer their expectations. The death of 
Ksnhojee Angria occurred the same year.* 
He left two sons, between whom his govern- 
ment was divided. Their names, which 
occur frequently in connection with this 
period of the story of the English in India, 
were Snkagee and Bnmbhagoe. The former 
obtained Golaba; the coast southward was 
assigned to the other, who was the younger 
brother. Both these chiefs imitated their 
father in his rapacity and daring, and, except 
when they quarrelled with one another (like 
the members of all Indian families), they were 
dinally the enemies ot the English. The 
elder, however, had not long an opportunity 
of proving his propensities, for he died in 
1733, w'hiic proposing peace to the British, 
snd his envoys were actnally before the 
president at Bombay.*^ Sumbfaagee prepared 
to possess himself of his brother’s inheritance 
by legitimate claim, but a natural brother, 
who partook of much of the spirit of their 
father Kauhojee, attacked Colaba, and took 
it by escalade, in a most intrepid manner. He 
was prompted to this act, and assisted in its 
]>erfurmauce, by the Portuguese, who were 
b1w 8}8 meddline: and intriguing, and always 
I iu the long run, to their own destrnction. All 
efforts to displace this chivalrous man were 
in vain. His power increase^, he formed 
aliiaiices, and extended his enterprise, and 
attempted the fort of Ageen, under the pro- 
tection of the guns of which reixised the 
fleet of the Biddeo of Jingeera. 'Bho rapid 
strides of his ambition and power alarmed the 
Bombay government, and Captain McNeal, 
then at liberty, was ordered to assist with a 
squadron tho fleet of the Biddee. The 
squadron was not promptly dispatched, as its 
commanders lacked enterprise, for a consider- 
able time elapsed before the ships left Bombay, 
It would have been better bad they not left 
at all, for the orders received at Bombay were 
80 unmilitary as to make tho expedition simjdy 
ridicnlons. Some mnskets and powder wars 
presented to die endangered ally, and tlw 
squadron left him to his fate, w^h was 
speedily sealed by the sneoeas of Rm eneaiqr, 
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despise the English, from their previous timid 
and time-serving policy, this scion of the 
house of Angna advanced his pretensions 
and his forces in the more immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the English. On the river Pen, 
which flows into the harbour of ilombay, 
stood a town called llewanec : this the modem 
Angria seized, and thus commanded the com- 
munications between the Island of Bombay 
and the continent. 

At this time, Bajee Rao, whose name is 
so illustrious in Mahratta history,* xraa in the 
zenith of his influence, and he had the dis- 
crimination to see that the resources, position, 
and character of the English ensured their 
ultimate superiority to all surrounding powers. 
He flattered them, and, in the name of the 
Bajah of Sattara, opened negotiations with 
them, and, in very humble terms, requested that 
they would not permit their fleet to interfere 
with his naval enterprises. Unfortunately, 
the Feishwa was in alliance with Angria, and 
they therefore would not offer those tokens of 
good-will which they desired. 

The English meditated new ho.stile pro- 
jects against their unrelenting foe, and, in 
order to accomplish their purposes, fotmcd 
alliauces ultU the Siddccs. The Bomba>/ 
Qvarterli/ describes this, condition of affaiis as 
follows: — “Slessrs. Lowther and Dickenson 
had arranged with the several Siddees of 
Jingeora n treaty of alliance, afterwards ra- 
tified by their government, according to 
which both parties bound themselves to act 
in concert against Angria, and not to treat 
■with him except by inuiual consent. They 
agreed that all jirizes taken at sea should be 
allotted to the English, and to the Siddee all 
conquests made on land, with the exceptions 
of Khancry, which, if taken, should be de- 
Ihered with all its guns and stores to the 
English, and the fort and district of Cdaba, 
which should be demolished. The contracting 
parties were to divide equally between them- 
aelvcs the revenues of (Jolaba, and the English 
to build a factory and fort at Slhopal in that 
district, situated between the rivers Pen and 
Nagotana." To this paragraph the following 
note is added : — “ I'he above account of ope- 
rations against Angria is impcifcct, but as 
complete as could be compiled from the mu- 
tilated records of government for the months 
from June to December inclusive, and March, 
1731. Grant Duff, who chiefly depended for 
his knowledge of the records upon extracts 
furnished him by Mr. Bomer, the political 
agent at Surat, has not alluded to these 
events, which belong to Maratha history, and 
are only woithy of notice as exhibiting the 
* Grant Duff’s Jlttlory of the Xahrattae. 


18 passug atroaga that so hi„ 
an authority should deaoribe this os the ini- 
tiation of ofieasiva war 1 The earaer of Sir 
John Childs and the policy of Sir Joshua 
Childs w’cre evidences, as well as the bitter 
misfortunes they produced, that thie was not 
the first essay in offensive wsrfare in India 
on the part of the British, whatevsr might be 
the merits of the cause in either case. The 
En^ish, almut this time, succeeded in inter- 
cepting Angria's fleet, by a squadron under 
the command of three captains, whose au- 
thority, as far OS one can gather from the 
records of their proceedings, was equal. The 
enemy fled and escaped ; the usual results of 
divided command, irresolution and ill-con- 
certed action, mined the undertaking. 

The English found the tiiddees of little use. 
The Mahratta spirit had stopped the career 
of these once renowned cruisers of the Indian 
seas : their day of glory, such os it was, be- 
came obscured ; the Angrian star shone out 
cloudless. Family disputes broke out in the 
renowned and formidable house of the fierce 
Malirntta sea kings ; a fraternal joalonsy left 
scope for English dijJomac}', for as the 
English became warriors in spite of them- 
selves in India, so also did they become 
diplomatists. Captain Inchbird was deemed 
very efficient in that department, and svas 
dinpatcheJ from Bombay for the express 
purpose of nsing his knowledge of native 
languages, usages, and dispositions, to foment 
the dispute between the Angria brothers, so 
that they might not coalesce for the injury 
of English interests. 

Naval operations w'cre undertaken which 
were committed to Commodore Bagwell. 
After long watching for the enemy, he at last, 
on the ^:Ind December, 17.W, descried nine 
grabs, and thirteen gallivats, issuing from the 
fortified port of Gheria. Jle bore down upon 
them, altliougli their force was vastly superior 
to his. They fled, and sought shelter in the 
river of Bmapore. As usual they were suc- 
cessful in night, and although they suffered 
from the commodore’s broadsides, they knew 
how to elude him. In spite of his \ igUauco, 
while he pursued this flotilla, other armed 
ships of the enemy captured English mer- 
chantmen. The English commanders seemed 
generally to possess more courage than capa- 
city, mora enterprise than iutclligenoo. The 
conduct of the men, both military and naval, 
was perfect, daring to the uttermost, enduring, 
loyal, and obedient, worthy of being led by 
better men than their country generally 
assigned to the task. 

The resources of the pirates were con- 
stantly recruited by the oeptarea they mndnt 
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aU sorto of nOitoty •tores were obtoined The English belieTed that an dUsnoe with 
plandw from En glfiili shipi. the Portngnese agaiitat the <aioroecbmentB of 

Soon after the cowardly ffight of Angria’s thu powerful enemy was their true policy, 
fleet from Commodore Bagwell's little squa- bat ss was commonly the case, their practiM 
dron, four large East Indiamen were attacked was time-serving and timid ; they eonsnmed 
by a powerful mratioal flotilla belonging to the in debate the time required for action, and 
Dfw>a chief. A single ship of the commercial were too late in the aid they offered, or prof- 
squadron beat them off and punished them se- fored an amount of assistance so obviowly 
verely. The Eng lish in their sea onconnters below what was necessary, as to be eqniva- 
with the prates were deficient in smartness, lent to the refusal of help. Certainly, the 
promptitude, and vigilance, but their conrage, Portuguese deserved nothing at their bands, 
^unery, and physical strength were dreaded The assistance rendered was, as might be 
by their foes; their capacity to tack and expected, repaid with treachery. Morally, 
work large ships in action also inspired a the Portuguese were no higher than the 
salutary fear in their foes. natives, — often lower. The impossibility of 

The other Angris, oslled Menagee, was patting any faith in them, much influenced 
A false friend and a weak foe. His perfidious the procedure of the East India Company's 
insolence, cowardice, meanness, violence, and agents. When the English really did render 
sometimes daring enterprise, were the subjects efficient and successful assistance, no grati- 
of perpetual complaint at Bombay. The tudo or goodwill was evoked. The British 
grand diplomatist of the governmeut and were the objects of a deep, deadly, religious 
council. Captain Inchbird, was at last obliged animosity, which no services could appease, 
to ubauge the use of the tongue and the iien, This was well understood on both sides, and 
for that of great guns and the sword ; cruis- the impressions mutually produced by even 
lug about, ho made prizes of Mcnagee's acts of kindness on the part of the more for- 
fishing -boats, grabs, and gollivats. Never- tnnate English, did nothing to heal the fend, 
theless, the latter aeized the Island of Eie- The year 17‘dU was a memorable one for 
pbaiita. When at last reduced to misfortune both nations, in conseqnence of the fall of 
by his brother, he became the sycophant of | liasscin. This city, the largest and richest 
the English, and humbled himself to beg their ; oriental city ever built by the Portuguese, 
aid. They gave it, saved him from his was besieged by the faever-resting Mahrattaa^ 
enemies, and made him uiore an enemy than 1 whose determination to expel the Portuguese 
over. There are men, says Charles Lever, | from India grew stronger as their efforts were 
who would betray you to the very men from ! crowned with success. The pusitiou of the 
whom you saved them, tiuch was Meuagee city was one of considerable importance to 
Angria. It w ould strike a casual rca«ler of | the lords of Bombay ; for, if a powerful power 
the old doenmenta which disclose the events liko that of the Mahrattos held it, they would 
of this period, that the English meddled too by that means endanger the commerce and 
much, entangled tliemselves too frequently liberty of those who occupied Bombay. This 
with weak alliances, and believed the pro- may be seen, and also a glance at its present 
mises of jtrinces too often, if not too implicitly ; condition obtaiuctl, from the following well- 
II close study of their peculiar dangers, treat- drawn sketch : — “ Situated at 'the noilhern 
ments, tem^ations, and deficiencies, however, extremity of that narrow arm of the sea which 
extenuate such errors in some coses, and in ciasjs the islands of Balsctte and Bombay, is 
others justify the resort to means which, in the ruined city of Bassein. It is a monnmcn|^ 
ignorance of all the peculiarities of the situa- of departed greatness, and a love of splendour, 
tion, would nowr be pronounced culpable. as distinct front the love of money, for which 
Soon after the beginning of tbe second the English were so famed. Its fertile soil 
quarter of the century, the llajah of Sattara still rewards the fortunate cultivator ; but its 
became a very conspicuous person, although streeta are scenes of utter desolation, its 
the vizier was virtually the sovereign, and the hnildings roofless, its tombs of lordly bishops 
rajah little better thw the prisoner of his and governors mouldering as the bones they 
ostensible servant. The rajah was regarded conceal, and twisted roots struggle suocesa- 
as the Alahratta, par exeelleuce, the Seviyee fully to displace the stones of its mawive 
m the day. Before his eneroaehmenta the wi^la There, where a fanatically religions, 
r steadily receding ; fort after irrationally proud, and coarsely diaripated 

^*®h>ry after fimtory was nlanderad, peo^e kept high festivals, led goi^eons 
sud but for the protection of the mgliah in pageants, toyed in wanton amoon, and 
^ yean wonld have enf- ^wned the intellect of their species in 
need for tbe hordes of the rajah to swem the Goanese arrack, or the heady wines 
-tcrtugoese from tbe seaboard of Western Iwa. Oporto,— there ^ence and rain sal supreme. 
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imtil at last a specnlator’s drastic energies I company’s money ivithont its order, however 
have introdnced the creaking mill, and jarring j he might please to act with his owm. The 
voices of native labonrers. For years the acceptance of the gnns as security, which 
teoantlcss city was itself a moniiment of the onght to have been used for the defence, has 
Indo-Portuguese race, and a fertile theme for been also charged against the English as an 
the meditations of romantic visitors. ' It act of selfishness ; but the gnns had been 
reminds me,' wrote Bishop Heber, * of some previously removed from the defences, on 
storj' of enchantment which I had read in my the strange ground that the king would value 
childhood, and I could almost have expected them too highly for the governor to risk their 
to see the shades of its original inhabitants injury, and for the additional strange reason 
flitting about among the jungle which now that the hands and hearts of Portuguese were 
grows in melancholy luxuriance in the courts better defences than mere matter ! The 
and areas of churches, convents, and houses.' English, therefore, asked only for the security 


At the period of which wo write, Bassciu 
stood uninjured by an enemy, unshorn of its 
grandeur, having been for two centuries in 
undisturbed possession of the rortugucse, 
whoso historian declares that it was the 
largest city which his countrj’men had built 
in India, and comprehended the greatest 
extent of territory. Seven churches of an 
almost uniform style, had little to strike the 
observer, except their size and rather elegant 
facades ; but surrounded, ns they still are, by 
the ruins of tenements belonging to monastic 
orders, they testify that the Portuguese had 
a zeal for Ood, though not according to know- 
ledge. The city was protected by a strong 
wall and ramparts, flanked with bastions, and 
80 fearful were the inhabitants of a surjiriso, 
that for long no Mnhratta had been permitted 
to pass a night within the gates.”* 

The Mahrattas laid siege to the place, which 
they conducted with bravery, skill, and per- 
sistence never before equalled by them. The 
Portuguese resisted with a bravciy rarely 
equalled by any people. It seemed ns if, in 
the hour of their decline, they were once 
more to appear glorious, like the flame of a 
decaying lamp, bursting brilliantly upwards 
before it totally cxi)ires. The city at last 
surrendered, when defence was no longer 
possible even by the wisest, strongest, and 
bravest, PlK) officers and soldiers, ns well as 
many inhabitants, having p)cri8hed, the enemy 
having lost fUMK) men, or, ns the English at 
Bombay believed, 2U,(X)0. The besieged, 
during their arduous struggle, implored the 
assistance of the English, both ns to skill and 
money. The advice tendered was imprac- 
ticable ; some money was lent on the securitt' 
of six brass guns taken down from the defences. 
The acceptance of scenrity by the English 
has been much censured ; but when a former 
governor lent money for the defence of an 
ally, the company compelled him to refund it 
from hie own purse, alleging that he did not 
hold money for political speculations, but for 
commercial purposes and the defence of 
Bombay, and ho bad no right to lend the 
• “ fissida, as it is sad was Bombay Qssrter/y. 


of guns which were not used, and tvere not 
intended to be employed against the enemy. 
Besides, at the very time the Portugneso 
were crying out for money to the English, 
without offering any adequate security, the 
Jesuit establishments of the city were rich, and 
refuaod to part with their plate and treasures. 
Some assistance was obtained from them, after 
the English declared their want of authority 
to lend the company’s money ; but even then 
it was bestowed with reluctance, bloat of 
the troubles to wliicli the Portugneso were 
exposed were either occasioned or aggravated 
by that ecclesiastical party : so infatuated 
were th> y, that when, a short time before the 
siege of Haoscin, tho blalirattns were investing 
Tanna. and it became necessary, on tho 
advice of the English engineers sent to assist, 
to break down all buildings which might 
impede the fire of the besieged, or offer cover 
to tbe foe, the members of the Jesuit order 
resisted, and successfully resisted, nli nttc.mpts 
j to comprise their projiorty in the nccessnrj 
domolitions, until the English, with a high 
hand, compelled the measure to be carried 
out. When Bassciu fell, the English, acting 
within uhat they supposed to be the limits of 
their authority, sent a strong naval escort, 
and brought off the whole garrison and all 
the Portuguese civilians of the place, to the 
number of nearly BKMt, who were fed in 
Bombay at the public expense. The guests 
behaved as badly as tho hosts behaved gene- 
rously. The Jesuits bad undertaken to lend 
a certain sum for the payment of the troops, 
in order to enable tho latter to purchase food 
and other reqnisitcs for prolonging the defence. 
Tbcir reverences now refused to fulfil their 
promise, while the Portuguese soldiers were 
mutinous against their officers, and filled 
Bombay Wi^ tumult. Both parties agreed 
to use tho English as referees. The governor 
and council deeided against tbe Jesuits ; but 
the fathers were not so willing to yield to a 
decision against themselves as to make a re- 
ference. It was necessary for the English to 
give hints that force mutt be employed to 
induce the JesuiU to flilfil their pledges and 
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abide by the referesce. The troubles of the I 
English from their gueste did not end &ere ; ' 
broils and bloodshed constantly occurred 
among the Portuguese soldiers, who also 
wounded and robbed the inhabitants of 
Bombay, and it had become a serious con' 
sideration whether the coundl must not send 
this Tile military rabble away, when the time 
arrived with the opportunity for their own 
withdrawal. They then refused to emWk 
unices fresh arrears were paid to them ; the 
English advanced the money to the Portuguese 
governor, a brave and magnanimous man. 

The English were beset with importunities 
to assist other beleaguered Indo-Portuguese 
cities, — to lend money, without security, for 
their defence, while the Jesuit fathers were 
in possession of treasures which could only 
be wrung from them by force, in the aer- 
vice of a country which had loaded them 
with honours and riches, and was so devoted 
to them. They acted as men who owed no 
allegiance to the Portuguese crown, but whose 
service was due to a distinct power for whom 
their resources must be reserved, from what- 
ever country derived. The remnant of the 
Portuguese were withdrawn from Bombay, 
by arrangements made by their own viceroy 
at Ooa ; but so absurdly defective were thefr ! 
plans that the drooping soldiers and civilians 1 
had to march a long way overland to Goa, ' 
and fight their way, leaving a third of their 
nnnilev slain or in ttie hands of the lilahrattas. 
The gallant governor of Bassein was made an 
exile and a lieggar liy his ungrateful country. 

The English beeame now the protectors of 
their old enemies, and with nmeh discomfort j 
to theiMMcIves. 1'hey counselled the 8)irrender 1 
to the Afnliraltas of certain small forts which j 
could not be defended, under a treaty securing j 
pence to (heir other possessions. Had this 
not been done, either the Mnhrattaa or Angria 
would have taken them. It was with great diffi- 
culty, through the redoubtable diplomatist. 

Jnchbird, that the English persuaded 
the Mnhrattas to act towards the Portuguese 
w ith any forbearance. When the arrangement 
u as effected, the Jesuits refused to allow any 
portion of their property to come within the 
stipujated surrender, and preached so sedi- 
tiously to the ignorant iieople, that an insur- 
rection was raised. Pear of the Mahrattns, on 
we one hand, and the necessity of leaning 
npon the English, at last prevailed with the 
reverend fathers, after many 
Swtf 1“ !*e“™ciaaonB againat Mahiattaa, 
obllL/?’*“*^ Portuguese politiciaua, were 

Wrongly moved by the sufferings of 

and ^re made indignant 

and angry by the seffisb, bigoted, unpaWotic, 


and mad proceedings of the Jesuit fathers: 
they acted as if their minds, absorbed in one 
class of ideas, were unable to comprehend any 
other, however obviously justice, or the ea- 
gencies of circumstances, might demand 
calmness and good sense. 

In this year of disaster to the Portuguese, 
the English sent a complimentaiTr letter to 
the supposed head of all the Mahratta tribes, 
the Bajali of Sattara, by Captain Gordon; 
and another letter to the Peishwa, by the 
ubiquitous Captain Inchbird. These letters 
were full of compliments, while the private 
instructions of the envoys were full of in- 
trigue and treachery. This the English justi- 
fied by the fact that they had to deal wirii 
Xiersons without honour or forbearance — ^that 
it was necessary, if possible, to fathom all 
their schemes, safety depending upon the re- 
sult, aud that suck salutary and essential 
objects only could be obtained by playing 
a superior part to their adversaries in the 
game of finesse. It is scarcely necessary to 
add that a direct and manly part would ^ve 
answered better all purposes that ought to 
have been entertained at alL 

Captain Gordon proceeded to Sattara, and 
delivered his credentials to the rajah. The 
captain was charmed with the magnificent 
scenery of the Deccan, which was not known 
at Bombay, and which in the appropriate 
I>Uce has been described in this wort. Gor- 
don's object was penetrated by a son of Bajee 
Rao ; but neverthedess, it was impossible for 
tlie young man to make so sure of the con- 
clusion to which he had come, os would enable 
him to act in any u “ly against the company’s 
representative. On las return, Captain Gor- 
don had an interview with the PeisWa him- 
self at l^oonnli, which city was then enriched 
by the plunder of Southern, Centrial, and \Y’e8t- 
em India, and by the commerce which was 
created by the residence of the English at 
Bombay. Gordon fancied that the Peishwa 
against whom he was intriguing was not un- 
friendly to the English, and that within the 
whole region which was traversed by the 
envoy the English were popular. This arose 
from an impression that, as compared with the 
Portuguese, they were a peojile of religious 
toleration; as com}iared with the Dutch, they 
were conciliatory aud polite to native powers; 
their demand for the products of the looms 
of Poonah made them very popular with tha 
weaving population of the city and populous 
country arouud; and their possessions in 
India were of a character to command respoet 
from those who held power and auooeaa in 
reverence. At Snrat, Bombay, TelUchetsy 
Madras, and on the Hoogly the 
were strong. At Snrat they had no 
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except the little ground connected with th' 
factory, but most of the merchants were thei: 
debtors. They did not, like the French, eettl 
there, and stay long enough to incur larg< 
debts, and then flee to other places, in orde 
to make Ihom the scene of eimilar dishonesty 
Bajee Rao, whose word was law from th 
foot of the Rajah of Sattara’s throne to th 
remotest bounds of Mahratta incursions, re 
spected the English for the Arm way in which 
they had kept their footing, and their pro 
bity in payment. The rajah thought thi 
English a good sort of people; Bajee Rao, 
who really possessed the power of the rajah 
thought them useful ; the citizens of the great 
city of Poonali almost deemed them necessary, 
Each of these tribunals pronounced a favour- 
able verdict, and speculated after its oum way 
as to the future. The people of Poonah 
wished for larger orders for their beautifa 
fabrics, and looked to the English to obtain 
them. Bajee Rap considered them as “the 
balance of power,” and the most reliable com- 
mercial people w’ho traded with the peninsula, 
and a nation not to be intimidated, nor lightly 
to be provoked in war ; the poor rajah con- 
sidered them clever and rich, and begged 
them to send him presents of “pigeons and 
turkeys, and European fowls and birds." It 
does not appear that Captain Gordon eflected 
any object contemplated by' his mission, but 
he made some blunders in the attempt to con- 
ceal his object, brought back a great deal of 
useful information, political and commercial, 
preserved accurate and written detail of what 
he saw and heard, and vvas probably the 
most economical envoy ever sent out by the 
East India Company from any of its presi- 
dential capitals. 

Captain Inchbird’s mission was to the 
Mahratta at Bassein. He was met by the 
general there, who, however, demanded ns a 
preliminary the payment of a certain sum. 
It does not appear plain whether this demand 
was for tribute or a simple piece of extortion ; 
the captain however refused, and neither 
blandishments nor menaces could induce him 
to give any money. He boldly replied that 
his country submitted to no impositions, 
which, however, was a barefaced untnith, as 
tlie policy of the company always was to buy 
off, by money payments, the enemies by 
which they were surrounded, so long as doing 
BO could be made to comport with profitable 
trade. Inchbird discovered that the Mahratta 
chiefs were all well acquainted, quite as well 
as he was, with the objects for which Captain 
Gordon had been sent to Sattara. It was 
obvious from this circumstance that the 
company’s ofiBoers were in some cases unfaith- 
*ul, or that the president and eovnoH of 


Bombay were surrounded by spies and 
traitors in the persona of timir confidential 
native employes. Inchbird was a man well 
fitted for his office; he extricated himself 
fyom the difficulties and dangers with which 
the penetration of the Mahrattas, of the doable 
game his employers were playing, had thua 
unexpectedly beset him. He even sneoeeded 
in blinding his astute interrogators, and per- 
suading them that their intereata lay in 
alliance with the English, or at all events, in 
a material obligation of peaceful and commer- 
cial intercourse. His mission terminated much 
to his own credit by arranging the terms of a 
treaty, dated the 12th of July, 1739, which 
was ratified at Bombay. According to this, 
the Peishwa conceded to tho English free 
trade in his dominions. Tho contracting 
parties mutually engaged that debtors endea- 
vouring to evade their responaibilities should 
be either delivered up, or compelled to pay 
all that was due ; that runaway slaves should 
be seized and restored to thoir masters; 
that if the vessels of one power should be 
driven by stress of weather into the ports of 
the other, assistance should be rendered them ; 
end that such vessels as were wrecked on the 
coast should be sold, one-half the proceeds of 
sale being paid to tbo owner, the other half 
to the government on whose coast tho wreck 
might be thrown.* 

Soon after these transactions, Bombay was 
filled with consternation by “ wars and 
rumours of w’ars,” in which these terrible 
Mahrattas had tho chief part. Preparations 
were making for enterprises which wei-c 
'ariously interpreted, but tbo terrified inha- 
bitants of Bombay bdieved that for an inva- 
sion of their island, the gathering together of 
arms and men, and ships, on various points, 
was intended. Kpies or merchants made 
knou'u that Poon^ tvas a focus of military 
preparation; and cannon foundries were at 
work on a large scale, producing guns and 
mortars of larger calibre and better manu- 
heture than had been known among the 
native powers of India. Many of the people 
of Bombay buried their valuables or fled. 
The president was afraid to send away tbo 
ihijw of war as convoys with tho merchant- 
men, lest the Mahrattas from Salsette or Bas- 
«ia should make a descent. Such ships as 
went without convoys were captured by acme 
me of the half-dozen of distinct piratical 
powers which made these seas a terror to the 
nprotected merchant. Wlten the convoys 
^re sent, indications of a sudden attack 
ppeared, which increased until the return of 
he naval squadron afforded proteetion; the 

"The Eifet \Fsn end Treaties of the ’Westara The- 
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people of Bcnnbejr all tfae while livuig in the 
utmost eonstemetion. Matters assumed a 
couditioB of alarm and uncertainty as bad as 
bad ever been experienced since the English 
came into possession of it. 

On the iHh of November, 1739, while Bom- 
bay was thus overcast with gloom, a storm 
burst over the coasts of South Western 
India, such as had not been knonm to living 
men. Three of the company's largest and 
best armed ships, commanded by three of 
their ablest and bravest officers, foundered, 
and all on board perished. When the ter- 
rible tidings reached the agitated commu- 
nity of Bombay, tear struck every soul, and 
the belief universally prevailed that the days 
of prosperity in Bombay were numbered. 
The place was at the mercy of strong and 
powerful enemies. 

Their fear mas followed by wliat appeared 
to be a foretaste of their fate. Sumbhogee 
Angria, their old and malignant enemy, sallied 
forth, swept the harbour of Bombay of the 
fishing-boats then upon its waters, and made 
captives eighty -four men of their crews. 

In this state of suspense, the factors, gar- 
rison, and community of Bombay must be 
left for a wbilo, until some notice is taken of 
other ]iortiona of Western India, w'herc 
British intoreste sustained the pressure of tlie 
times, and where the condition of afiairs 
cxeieised eomc infiuence upon the fortunes 
of Bombay, As in a chain, the weakness 
of some links changes the power of the 
whole concatonation, however strong the 
other links with which the Mcaker are con- 
nected, BO it was with the chain ot forts and 
stations where the English now transacted 
their business. These forts and stations were 
as grappling irons, which Avero fixed to the 
great prize which the English adventurers 
were to board and capture and keep for over. 
Howc\ er unconscious the English were of their 
actn^ relation to the oountryjasit regarded tlie 
political action of their power upon it, and the 
working of those natural laws in the moral 
government of God, by which nations affect 
nations in the various contigoitieB into w'hich 
they are brought, it is not now difficult to see 
how these laws were at work, and how con- 
sistent, conseontive, and ramified the inftn- 
cnces which were gradually consolidating 
English }K>wer. The very seas and storms 
which tossed the bsik of English fortunes, 
it in safety over the ahoob which lay 
in its^ course, and agsinst which, in calmer 
aeas, it mif^t, probably, have been made a 
wreck. 

TeUicherry was a very important station 
commemally and politieatly. After Bcoabay, 
It was the most important poKtum, in every 


respect, which the English occupied in 
Western India during the first hdu of the 
eighteeuth century. It was so much thought 
of by the directory at home, that a chaplain 
M'os assigned to it, a privilege accorded only 
to Bombay and TeUicherry. Wbyn they 
received him, which was abont this time, 
they did not know what to do with him. 
How to value his sacred ministration was not 
their first care, but what place they should 
assign to him in society ’ This was a ques- 
tion too puzzling for the intellect of the East 
India Company’s servants at TeUicherry in 
those days, and they referred the doubtful 
investigation to the pellucid minds of their 
superiors — the president and council of Bom- 
bay. The latter were amazed and angry that 
Buch a question should be sent in the midst 
of “struggles for life,” whilst the Mahratta 
was knocking with Ms spear butt at every 
one’s door. They perceived at once that the 
chaplain shoiihl take bis place afUr the faetort! 
Such was the esteem in which English com- 
mercial men in the service of the East India 
Company in the early part of the elghteentli 
century held professioual men, and especially 
the members of the most sacred and learned 
of all professions. The English in India 
were not disposed in those days to worship 
their priests, and seemed more willing to do 
without them than the factors of one hundred 
years before. 

With or wuthont a chaplain — and whether 
or not the possessor of that ofiicc was treated 
os a scholar and a gcutlcmau ought to have 
been, which seldom was the case in the 
company’s factories in those da}^! — TelU- 
cherry grew rapidly in power and in rela- 
tive importance. In relation to other En- 
gUsh possessions it was of some note. The 
tactor}' of Onore was Buboi;duiate to it. 
This leaser settlement was celebrated for the 
pepper wMch grew on the lowlands, and for 
the sandal wood wliicli was native to the 
rocky heights in tbo neigliboorbood. Onore 
itself acquired some considerable celebrity in 
the ann^ of after wars. Bajee Kao and 
his Mahrattas bad plundered the country 
around, levying tribute upon the Carnutio 
far and wide, so that the inhabitants of Bed- 
nure and Balgee left tltdir fields uncultivated, 
and caused the functions of the English, 
fsotors at Onore for a time to be suspended 
This occurred in 1727, but how long this- 
state of idarm lasted, it is difficult to conjecture,. 
Up to the year 1740, the fear of Mahrattik 
freebooters depressed cultivation, and, con- 
sequently, trade in this district, more or leu. 

The general position and relation of TeUi- 
oherry to Engli^ interut, miy be ae«a by 
the ftffiowiag brief and aeoorate d«Bori]itiqa 
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th« ftnthor of The Fir$i Wan and Trea~ 
tut of the Western Presidency : — 

“ The towTi of Tollicherry was built on a 
rising gronnd near the aoa, in a country con- 
eieting, like all Malabar, of low hilla and 
narrow valleys, and wae in the petty king- 
dom of Colastry, though closely bordering on 
that of Cotiote. Moderate land-winds, with 
cool and refreshing breezes from the sea, 
made the climate celebrated amongst Euro- 
peans for its salubrity, and they were in the 
tkabit of styling Tellicherry the Monijtelier 
of India. To the west of the town, on a 
neighbouring hill two hundred and twenty 
feet in height, the English had a large, oblong, 
ill-constructed, and worse situated fort, con- 
taining a place of worship for themselves, 
and also for Roman Catholics, a handsome 
reddence for the chief, warehouses, offices, 
barracks, and other public buildings. Oppo- 
site the fort, at the distance of a mile from 
the land, lay the shipping, where the water 
varied in depth from ten to twelve fathoms ; 
and between the fort and sbipjung, on some 
rocks about four hundred yards from the 
shore, a small battery was annually raised for 
protection of the trade, and as regularly re- 
moved before the monsoons set in. Over- 
looking both town and fort was a tower 
called Cockan Cand,v, and a redoubt called 
Codolcy, which could only have been ren- 
dered capable of defence against a regular 
army by a large outlay of money. Several 
other outworks also had been built on the 
land side: a mile and a half to the south- 
ward, and close to the sea, was the fort of 
Moylan, belonging to the English, and at one 
time or another they raised fortifications on the 
small island of Dhurmopatam, two miles and 
a half north- north-west of Tellicherry, be- 
tween the tenitorics of Colastry and Cotiote; 
on the Island of Madacara, about three 
quarters of a mile from the shore, stood 
another small fortress, so situated as to com- 
mand the entrance to the river of Billia- 
patam, about twenty-one miles from Tclli- 
cherry.^ Rhunnapatam, of which they obtained 
possession in was extremely fertile, so 

that the lowlands yielded tw’o crops of grain 
annually, and from such os were near the 
sea, salt was procured. The chief and factors 
at first attempted to cultivate the ground 
themselves, but unsuccessfully, and after- 
wards, by letting portions on lease to a Cap- 
tain Johnson, who much improved it, and to 
some natives, they raised an annual revenue 
of 13,SfeO fanams, in addition to 6,598 fanams 
whi^ Tellicherry and Moylan yielded. The 
cultivation of the coffee plant, which was 
early introdncod from Mocha, aoon became 
ighly remunerative, llhurmapatam would 


have afforded a much better ska for the com- 
pany's factory than Tellielierry, as it was en- 
compassed by three rivers, had a bold front 
towards the sea, a fine sandy road for ships, 
and was not commanded by any neighbour- 
ing hills. No fewer than five fortified works 
were built upon it, two of which protected 
the entrance of the river. Near it, and in 
the sea, was Orove Island, two hundred and 
fifty feet in length, on which also was a 
battery. We should observe, however, that 
the English were only now commencing to 
raise these fortifications, and that in enume- 
rating them all, we have a little anticipated 
events ; but even in 1730 the monthly ex- 
penses of the garrison requited to defend 
them all, amounted to seven thousand ru^es, 
and the company groaned under such a bur- 
den, which ill those days appeared almost in- 
supportable.’’* 

In relation to the native powers, Tellicherry 
wag securely placed. The surrounding chiefs 
were comparatively feeble and always at feud. 
Some were bribed, others made friends by 
cumplimentary letters and titles, (fee. The 
factors at Tellicherry were adepts in the diplo- 
macy requisite in (lealiiig with small rajahs; 
in no Ollier part of India had the company’s 
bervants ail opportunity of becoming so ex- 
pert. It uas in relation to other European, 
or at all events to one European power, more 
particularly, that Telltckorry was at tills junc- 
I tnre most important. ' The French were now 
j firmly settled iu India (as a future chapter 
will show), and their aiubitioii was buiiudless. 
Before the first half of the eighteenth century 
bad run its course, the idea of making the 
whole peninsula a French conquest inspired 
the French, and eBpccially their chief, tlie 
great Labourdonnais. 

At Surat, tlio French wore dishonest and 
insolent traders, and the patrons of Cajmcliin 
friars, whose chief work seemed to Lo the 
conversion of the English, among whom they 
made some converts, a matter likely enough, 
when the half Protestant character of the 
company's servants there is considered ; their 
ignorance, indifference, and irreligion left 
them open to persuasive advocates of any 
jdausible system, true or false. In 1722, the 
French were invited to settle in Malabar by 
the Boyanores chiefs, who, alarmed at the 
growing jiower of the English, were eager to 
find some strong Eurojiean nation to place, as 
it were, betu’ccu themselves and the dreaded 
eiicroaclimcnts. The French fixed upon 
Myhie, about three and a half miles from the 
English fort of Tellicherry. The position 

* Bombay Quarterly. ForWt Oriental Mmmrt, sad 
the Reporti of the Teilidteny Fwtery, eoppljr the aete* 
rial* for thie dcKriplioii. 
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chosen \ras snperior to the English station 
both in a sanitaiy and military point of view ; 
hnt a quarrel with the Boyanoros deprived 
the QauU of a ststioa which would have 
seriously menaced the English settlements in 
that quarter. As early as 172/5, the French 
disappeared from Myhie. In a chapter de- 
voted to the progress of the French Blast India 
Company, the reader had an opportunity of 
marking how, under the auspices of Riche- 
lieu, Colbert, Louis XIV., and other powerful 
persons, the French merchants had oppor- 
tunity provided and means supplied to carry 
on schemes of enterprise in the East. Here 
it is only necessary to observe that while the 
French had been, for a considerable time, 
well established in their “ Isle of France,”* so 
they had acquired a powerful jmsition at Pon- 
dicherrj*, which was the seat of a French 
governor. This city was strongly built, well 
fortified, and populous without being cnciun- 
bered uith masses of helpless natives. When 
Lnbourdonnais arrived, it possessed more 
than 711,000 souls. The natives of the sur- 
rounding districts often fled to it for safety 
from the marauding Mahrattas. In 17.14, 
Dumas was governor, and began to raiae 
money with the eftigy of the king of France. 
He was also proclaimed a Nawab of the 
empire, and throe large and fertile districts 
of territory were assigned to him. In 1741, 
Duplcix arrived and found it a flonriehing 
place, which it might have continued, if not 
ruined by bis ambition. 

The hlnglish factors at Tcllicherry had the 
honour, if such it may be regarded, of fighting 
the first field action, at all events with artillery, 
against the native Indian powers. This 
event came about as follows : — The French, 
after having been driven from Mybic by the 
Boyanores, fled to Calicut, but were rein- 
forced, and recaptured their old aettlcment. 
From that time they became more firmly 
fixed as very near ncighlioars of the English, 
and proved to be very unneighbourly, ns they 
constantly incited the petty chiefs against 
them, and against one another, when, by so 
doing, the peace of the English might bo en- 
dangered. On several occasions, native chiefs 
a^cmbled ostensibly for hunting parties, and 
with the intention of trespasaing upon the 
English territory, so as to lay foundation for 
a subsequent claim, on the principle that none 
hunt but on their own ground. This was a 
common prelude to some meditated land rob- 
bery in India, when one petty chief coveted 
the domains of another. The English, being 
apprised of this, occupied a neighbouring hill, 
upon which and in the vicinage of which the 

h V kaewa as the Menritiu, tha aaaaa girea to 
It oy the Batch after their Piioce of Qtwiga. 
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trespass was expected to be made. At the 
Uma and in the maimer the English had been 
led to believe, the great hunting party ap- 
peared, accompanied a number of Freaoh 
military officers, evidently abetting the scheme 
and pointing out how it could moat skilfiilly 
be accomplished. The English lay in ambnafa. 
and the moment the trespasaers trod their 
ground, discharged their musketry upon 
them, bringing down many. The sham 
hunters being numerous and well armed, 
charged the Ull; but the English, prepared 
against such an eventuality, had placed small 
cannon in position and swept off the intrudera, 
who fled before this unexpected demoustration. 
The English, pursuing, skirmished in the 
plain, which was wooded, and kept up aU 
day a dropping fire, in reply to that of their 
opponents, who were finally driven away. 
Next day, in greater numbers and better 
armed, b^eving that the English would sup- 
pose the danger over, the hunters returned ; 
but the English had knowledge of their pro- 
jects, and were prepared on aU points to give 
them a warm reception. The seoond day 
was, in every respect, a repetition of the first, 
and the French and their native tools wero 
much chagrined at the reanlt. On a minor 
scale, these armed trespasses were practised 
for several years prior to 17110. 

. These occurrences prepared the native 
I mind for intrigues and plunder, and led to 
alliances on the part of the French and English 
with neighbouring tribes ; so that while tiie 
two great European nations were at peace 
with one another, they were indirectly at war 
I in that part of Western India, throngh the 
media of tho pett,v rajahs of the district. 
These ambushes and skirmishes may not be 
called field engagements, or dignified by the 
name of battles ; but at length an opportunity 
arose for fighting a real battle agmnst a native 
force. 

In 17dS-!) a war took place between the 
Molabarese and Oanarcse. The English to<A 
the part of the former, who, in a very cowardly 
manner, allowed their European aUy to bear 
tho brunt of the war. They acted as tho 
Spaniards so frequently did in the wars waged 
under Moore, Wellington, Evans, and other 
generals on their bel^ — kept at a distanoe 
until the fortune of battle was decided. The 
English, having inflicted defeats upon the 
Canareae, Bucce^e<l in intercepting their com- 
mnnicationa with their fortress of Modday. 
Rugonath, the Canarese general, made effbrta 
to gain the fort, but the l^liah dealt deatnte- 
tion to his forces. At last Captain Starling, 
the English commander, penmtted the tmfiirb 
tnnate general and his beaten mmy to enter 
the place. The foibearonee was not lost upon 
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'tfi« Cknarate chief, Trfao songht the protection 
•ad friendship of the English. During these 
opentkms, the Malabarese looked on from a 
distance, leaving the English to tight their 
batde. 

Up to the close of the half centnry there 
were other skirmishes of a similar nature, in 
which- the natives were equally deficient in 
courage and the English in any permanent 
advantage. The assistance which every enemy 
of England in India — at all eventa every na- 
tive enemy— derived from the French, enabled 
them to harass the factories and put the fac- 
tors to expense ; it also laid the foundation of 
those fierce wars with Franco in which that 
power was so seriously humbled and injured. 

The condition of the East India Company’s 
factories in Malabar at the dose of the half 
century was, in almost every case, one of 
trouble and danger, mainly from the intrigues 
and warlike proceedings of the French, d- 
ritongh Dutch, Portuguese, and natives also 
did their part in making the last decade of the 
half century one of struggle and conflict to 
the company. The Dutch and English were 
engaged during this period in angry discus- 
sions, especially at Burnt and Ajengo. The 
Dutch, very learned and much given to argu- 
ment, in the management of which they ex- 
celled, set up claims to exclusive trade in those 
places, on the ground of old treaties with na- 
tive princes granting them a monopoly. The 
English factors were by no means so well edu- 
cated or expert at their pens as the Dutch ; 
they were prompt to answer in their own 
direct way, that they were there by treaty 
with the soverigns ot the country, and would 
stay there until driven away by the strong 
hand. Which hand was the stronger the 
Dutch at that advanced period were not dis- 
posed to try. 

The conduct of the Portuguese was as 
foolish as faithless. While begging help from 
the English in one direction, they were in 
another insolent, overbearing, and aggressive. 
The French quarrelled with all, made enemies 
of all, but especially provoked and showed 
hostility to the Engli^. The natives kept 
no faith, but robbed Europeans and also one 
another as occasion ofibred, and forced the 
English at last, as did also the French, to he 
combative. The following is a brief but ac- 
curate V iew of the general condition of Western 
India in relation to the English at this time : — 
Before the British aspired to make conquests 
in Western India, the whole coast between 
the harbour of Bombay and Agnada,near Goa, 
was in possession of pirates. The Angrias of 
Colaba, the Siddees of Bajapore, the Angrias 
of Qheria, the^ Malwans and Sawnnts, were I 
the ruling families, and diumed the dirtricta j 
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on the sea board from north to south, accord- 
ing to the order in which their names are here 
mentioned. To the sonth of Goa wore the 
foitish stationa of Carwar, Honawur, and 
Tellicherry ; also the following forts, some of 
which are still to be traced on the map, but 
the names of many appear to be lost, hirst 
came the forts of Cauligur and Seevashwnr 
belonfpng to the Bajah of Soonda ; then Peergur 
and Simpigur belonging to the Portuguese ; 
two forts, the names of which were unknown, 
in the district of Anoola, belonging to the 
Bijah of Soonda; GondamumBertim, Miijau- 
gnr, Bajamungur, now ealled Bajamnndroog, 
Cuntim, Chundauver, Honawur, Bockraw or 
Gursupa, Mnnky, Moodeshvur in the sea, 
Cundapoor, Bossanore, which included foui' 
forts, named respectively Ganjolly, Dungroe, 
Cundapoor, and Cadnore, Barkoor, Gappy 
Carpary, Moolky, Malkem Patem in the sea, 
Mangalore, Coombla, Consaresat, Chundra- 
giri — all belonging to tho Bajah of Bednoro ; 
Baikool, belonging to a Nair; Uoasdroog, be- 
longing to tho Bajah of Bodnorc ; two forts of 
Ncllcasaroon taken L}' the French from the 
Bajah of Bcdnorc ; Mally, hlallaly, Bauulilly, 
and lluumuntgur, belonging to tho French. 
The towTia of Murjeo and Bassanore, respec- 
tively to the north and south of Honawur, 
were, according to Foibes, supposed to be the 
Musiris and l^racc of the ancients; bnt for 
this allocation there does not seem to have 
been auflicient reason. Near Mangalore was 
a celebrated temple of great antiquity called 
Kurkul, and a colossal image of tbo god 
Gomatoshwur. A littlo way to the north of 
Tellicbcrry was Cananore, a sea-port, pos- 
sessed by Ali Baja, petty ruler of tlie Maldives. 
Sailing from Tellicbcrry to Ajengo, the 
souUiernmost factory of tho British, tlie voy- 
ager passed the French settlement of Myhio ; 
then Bacrifice-llook, so called becanso an 
English crew had been massacred there by 
pirates at the commencement of the century ; 
Calicut, the decayed sea-port of the Zamorin, 
where there was no longer a British factory', 
bnt only an agent; Brinjan, where was an 
English banksnl or storehouse; Chetwa, a 
Dutch settlement ; then Cranganore, the seat 
of a Portuguese archbishopric until it fell 
into the hands of the Dutch; the town of 
Cochin, with its extensive fortifications con- 
structed by the Portuguese, but afterwards 
also captntud by tho Dutch ; Porka and Cali- 
coulau, Dutch factories for the purcliase of 
pepper and cassia ; and then Coulan, another 
town with numerous churches and strong 
fortifications taken by the Dutch from the 
Portuguese. Sailing three leagues further, 
he passed Eddava, onoe a Danish factory, 
bnt where only a Portuguese agent of t^ 
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British then ^d«d, and after three ou>re 
leagnes he arrived at Ajengo.* 

“ This aocount of the towns and forts on the 
coast, though not complete, is the best tiiat 
can be drawn np with (he aid of English re- 
cords. It satisnoa us that the inmates of the 
factories must have been dependent for their 
quiet and security not only on the disposi- 
tions of their native neighbours, but still more 
on the state of European politics. They were 
now so strong, that if they offended a native 
chief they suffered annoyance, not danger; 
but if Great Britain were involvod in a war 
with France or Holland, an invasion from 
Myhie or Cochin might bring captivity, death, 
and ruin. In these factories, therefore, we 
find especial interest taken in the affairs of 
Europe, whilst the communications with the 
French and Dutch settiements are elaborate 
and importanff 

At ToUicherry the alarm concerning a 
general war in Europe inffucncod the pro- 
ceedings of the factors, both in the internal 
economy and external relations of the settle- 
ment. In the years 1740-1, this expectation 
was more general ; and both the English and 
the French at Myhie wore looking forth 
cageily for orders to begin the war in India. 
F.ugland and France were at this time 
jealous, angry, and hostile ; they were ex- 
pending their resources on opposite sides of 
a struggle to which England had not yet 
committed herself as a principle. In 1744, 
however, the war broke forth, which, extend- 
ing itself to India, prodnoed snch remarkable 
vcMiilts. Daring the few years which inter- 
vened, the English and French in the neigh- 
lionrhoodof Tcllicherry were close commercial 
comjietitors and rivals for native inffuence. 
It is hero impossible to do more than refer to 
this SB the key of many complications of the 
English with the natives ; tire detail mnst be 
reserved for chapters exclusively given to the 
ronfliots of the English and French. The 
I'.nglish had the best of tho struggle which 
wont on ere yet war was proclun^; they 
were more snccessfui in gaining influence over 
the natives — ^in securing tho best of the pepper 
trade, and in creating annoyance to thrir ad- 
versaries : their action was more continuons, 
persevering, and steady, and their resolntion 
more dogged and obs^ato. The French 
were sucoessful in gaining over one influential 
native, who was as dangerous to his friends as 
to his enemies ; this was one Ali Baja, a rash, 
active, nnjninoipled Mohammedan aealot He 
made varioua plundering expeditioiia to the 


* Dimy nfiht Mtet Committt*, As. 17 S 6 . FerW 
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EngUsh island of Bhnmapatan, where he 
destroyed both property and life. 

Frequently during the last decade of the 
first half of the eighteenth century the Mo- 
hammedans of Malabar were in a state of 
frenzied religions excitement. The Moplahs, 
a particular order of fanatics with whom 
the shedding of infidel blood was a profession, 
slaughtered many persona, the Portuguese 
priests whom they intensely hated suffering 
more particularly at their hands. These out-, 
rageous bigots conspired to murder all the 
European and Christian inhabitants of Mala- 
bsr, bnt their plot was detected, snd its authors 
punished or put to flight. The native chiefs 
professed to abhor these people and their acts, 
but were in reality delighted to hear of them, 
and extended protection to the assassins as 
widely as they dared. The French showed 
more dexterity in dealing with these persons 
than the English did ; and, indeed, generally 
in suppressing native crime within their setde- 
men^ they were more skilful than their 
rivals ; yet they mmntained the forms of law, 
and dispensed snbstsntial justice. However 
disposed at times tlie Britim and French were 
to mutnal forbearance, the conduct of the 
native chiefs so complicated each as rendered 
it difficult to preserve a neutral attitude. If a 
native chief desired to prove his friendship for 
IVcnch he attacked the English ; or if, in 
alliance with the latter, he molested ^ e French. 
The French seldom had a war with a native 
chief that the English were not obliged either 
to aid the latter, or to mediate, so as to pre- 
serve the company’s treaties and obligations. 
Thus matters continued at Tcllicherry until 
the breaking out of the great French war. 

Ajengo, sitnated lower down the coast 
than Tcllicherry, was an old settlement of the 
English, and one of the pleasantest in India. 
It was built on the banks of A small rivm^ 
which flowed rapidly between wooded banka, 
winding its bright way deviously, and form- 
ing picturesque islets, which were crowned 
with tite luxuriant ve^nre of a land of per- 
petual summer. The pretty town w'ss sur- 
rounded with gardens glowing in the bright 
attire of trojnori floral beauty. Tho defences 
were four bastions oommanding the approaches 
by land and sea, and mounted thirty -tw*o 
eighteen pounder gnus. The sea approach 
was farther protected by a ^ttery of twenty 
guns. The defences were in bad oonditioa. 
during the last ten years of the half century. 
There was but one gunner, and he was both 
biiad and inenbwdinate. Hie fVendi sbipB 
of war oamo very often to look at Ajengo, 
and the King of Travanoore c«ae too often to 
ascertain whether, as the ally oS England, it 
was neceasairy for ham. to exteTwmmte the «k- 
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pected Invaders. This man was a terror to 
the Dutch, over whom he obtained several 
victories, disastrous to their power in these 
parts. He hod been the minister of the queen 
of Atringer, whose power all native princes 
respected ; but he betrayed her, and usurped 
her authority. He became sovereign of a 
territory which ranged along one hundred and 
twenty miles of coast, southward from Oochin, 
but was of uncertain breadth ; it, however, 
• extended far into the interior, and comprised 
rich provinces. The annalist of the East 
India Company's factories in Malabar, gives 
the following curious account of the opinions, 
practices, and policy of this fierce bandit : — “ So 
great was the quantity of blood shed in hie 
wars, that, when smitten with temporary re- 
morse, he was induced by Brahmans to make 
an atonement, — ^such an one ns could only 
have occurred to the wild imaginations of 
orientals excited by superstition and avarice. 
With two hundred and fifty-six pounds of the 
purest gold was formed the image of a cow, 
into which, on the twenty -first of March, 1761, 
his majesty entered, and there remained three 
days. At the expiration of that time he made 
his exit, purified from all the crimes of his post 
life, and regenerate. Congratulatory presents 
were sent him from the Dutch and English 
chiefs of Cochin and Ajengo, and the cow 
being cut into small portions was distributed 
amongst the interested inventors of this method 
for the remission of sins. From that time 
the ceremony, though rare as the hecatombs 
of the Greeks and horse-sacrifices of Northern 
India, became national, and some years after- 
wards, when Forbes was residing in Travan- 
oore, the reigning sovereign raised himself by 
it from a low to a high caste — an instance of 
exaltation unparalleled in modern times, but 
not without precedents in Hindoo antiquity.” 
This prince w as as brave as he was enpersti- 
tions — as warlike as he was tyrannical. To 
the British he was for a long course of years, 
not only courteous, but kind, carrying on trade 
with them, and proving true to his agreements. 

^ The English undoubtedly assisted this fierce 
king in bis wars with the Dutch, although 
they were unwilling to acknowledge it when 
challenged by the Dntch agents to account 
for their conduct. The Hollanders, as much 
to test the professed neutrality of their British 
neighbours as for sake of any advantage to 
be derived, requested permission to march 
through the company's territory to attack his 
belligerent majesty of Travancore, bnt the 
request was refused, although arms and am- 
munition reached his sable majesty from the 
English BTBcnal. It was, at all events, in some 
from this cause that the Dutch, in 
1 1 40-2, suffered so much, and sustained such 


mortifying reverses. From eanaea whidi the 
English did not profess to know, the eol^eta, 
and even officera, of the Batavian army de- 
serted to the English, who refused to surrender 
them. When the fort of Oolesly was lost by 
the Dutch, after the King of Travancore had 
maintained a long siege against it, proof was 
afforded that to the deserters harboured by 
the English, he owed his success. Btill, when 
he offered to the English the exclusive trade 
of all the pepper and cloth produced in hia 
dominions not required for its own consump- 
tion, if they would form an alliance offensive 
and defensive with him, they peremptorily 
refused. He found the French mure accom- 
modating. Notwithstanding this show of 
peace on the part of the British, the Dutch 
attributed their misfortunes to the factors of 
that nation, and threatened to drive the Eng- 
lish out of the land ; a more formidable power 
soon after essayed to do what the Dutch 
menaced, and was itself destroyed. 

The King of Travancore, finding the French 
deceitful, and the English more bent on trade 
than war, refusing to be his ally for aggressive 
purposes, snddenly turned round and pro- 
posed an alliance with their enemies. The 
Dutch, who had strongly denounced the im- 
morality of the English in cultivating the 
friendship of auch a robber and assassin os 
the despot of Travancore, immediately ac- 
cepted his alliance, and the proposal upon 
which it was based of driving all others out 
of India who disputed their combined supre- 
meej'. The king intended to use the Dutch 
for his own purposes, and then cast them 
away; they hoped to employ his resources 
for objects exclusively their own, and then 
turn upon him and subjugate him : the grand 
object of the alliance was, that each of the allies 
might find by it more facile means of robbing 
and destroying one another. Such was the 
political morality of India, native and Euro- 
pean, at the close of the half century, the events 
of which arc here related. 

To the British in Ajengo, 174C was a year 
of unusual peril. The topasscs or native 
troops revolted, incited by a well-paid l^Ioham- 
niedan officer in their service. The mutiny was 
suppressed by means of sheer resolution on the 
part of the factors, and the ringleaders wore 
punished. Thus early the English had warn- 
ing of how little reliance was to be placed in 
native troops. In the field they had dcseited 
on many occasions, in the garrison it was now 
found that they could be mutinous at a junc- 
ture when its safety rested upon their fidelity. 

In the Ajengo diary of 1761 there is a 
enriouB record of how impossible it was for 
the English to hold any intercourse with the 
Portugnese without eustaining some injurF. 
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The Portngaeee bishop of Ooehin mu one 
Don Olement Joseph. He intrigned against 
the Dntcb, v^ho conquered that city, and they 
expelled him. The English had alw^ays some 
among their factors ererywhere ndio leaned 
to the Ohnrch of Borne, or, at all events, con- 
sidered it as the next lust system to the 
Church of England. They were not such 
uncompromising Protestants as the citizens of 
the States-Gencral. Don Joseph was wel- 
comed with his priests and retinue to Ajengo, 
where shelter and succour were afforded him 
in his troubles, on the usual condition that he 
and his would be subject to the laws by 
which English citizens were bound. Don 
Joseph accepted the hospitalities sought so 
piteously and offered so generously, with 
protestations of gratitude and conformity 
to English interests. Scarcely had he been 
quietly located when he endeavoured to cor- ' 
lupt the English European soldiery, hoping ' 
to make proselytes of them, and thereby 
attncii them to the Portuguese interests. 
This treaeberous work was carried on so clan- 
destinely that some success attended it before 
discovery prevented the further extension of 
mischicl. The bishop was seized, and he and 
his associates were charged with acting as 
spies, and transmitting treasonable informa- 
tion as to the garrison, <&c., to the Portuguese 
and French, They were placed as prisoners 
on board an English ship bound for Bombay. 
The bishop's intrigues were as active by sea 
ns on Inud, and he laid a plan for the escape 
of ids jieople, and for making the English 
captain its disloyal accessory. His schemes 
were again discovered, but no punishment was 
inflicted ujion him, he was allowed to with- 
draw to a Portuguese settlement, taking with 
him ids converts, whom he persuaded to transfer 
tlieir allegiance from their own sovereign to 
that of I’ortngal. The English had had a 
very long experience of the Portuguese, 
their ]>riest8 and superior clergy, and they 
miglit have concluded that their engagements 
would have been kept no longer thou a chance 
of safety attended the violation, and that to 
pervert the minds of the troops, sow seditiou, 
and betray the condition of the garrison to 
such of the rival -powers as were Buman 
dathoHc, would result, as a matter of course, 
for any indulgence accorded. 

Dependent upon the government of Ajengo 
were several other factories on the Malabar 
coast, of less importance, but each of which 
had its exciting history. The French were 
the interlopers in these days, and stirred up 
the native^ rajahs against the minor as well 
as the major stations of the English traders. 
The author of The JScut India Company’s 
factortet in Jfofahar, gives a sketch of these 


minor stations so brief, yet ao pertinent sad 
complete, that it conveys all &at need be 
written upon the subject, and nearly all the 
reader would desire to know of these leaser 
agencies: — “At Brinjaa was a bankaal or 
storehouse, the English resident of which was 
je^onsly watched by the native chief, and not 
being permitted to raise a flagstafl^ waa fain 
to hoist the British colours on s tree. Bat- 
ters, where a century before the English bad 
a small factory, had long since been deserted 
by them, and although it was within the limits 
of tho company’s privileges, the French at- 
tempted to open a trade there. The chief of- 
Ajengo immediately dispatched a corporal 
and ten privates in a manchau, together with 
another well-manned and well-armed boat, to 
seize the interlopers ; hut on the native rajah 
declaring that if the French were molested 
he would raise the country and destroy every 
man of tho detachment, they hastily retraced 
their steps. The French afterwards sent an 
agent with three chests of treasure to Co- 
letche, where he succeeded in opening a 
warehouse. At Eddava, half-way between 
Ajengo and Coulan, the English had a ware- 
house, die business of which was transacted 
by a Portngnese lingnist, who did a little for 
them in the popper trade, and a great deal 
for himself by intriguing with the natives. 
At Cotiote, although close to Tellicherr}', 
there resided an European agent from the 
factory of Ajengo. Bichard Seeker was ap- 
pointed to this post, and his brief occupancy 
is one of many examples to prove w’hat must 
have been the miseries of faint-hearted 
civilians at that time. Ills residence, a native 
hnt with a roof of rotten leaves, was an insuf- 
ficient protection from the weather, and daring 
tho heavy rains he was compelled to shift his 
bed from place to place in the vain hope of 
finding a dry spot of rest; his single room 
served for kitchen, parlour, and all ; at night 
it was overrun by vermin, dud to his horror 
ho frequently found himself bitten by rats, 
lie bad not a single companion, and, unable 
to converse fluenUy in the native language, 
was excluded even from the barbarous society 
of the place. His spirits gave way, and in- 
stead of purchasing pepper, his time was taken 
up with indicting accounts of his wretched- 
ness, and petitioning to be removed.” 

The smallest stations dependent upon Tel- 
licberry were more important. Carwar had 
been an early settlement of the company, and 
since they had been obliged to dose it in 
172U, they made repeated efforts to re-estab- 
lish themselves there. The French offered 
every opposition which indirect influence 
could wield. The Portuguese, at the very 
time the English were compassionating them 
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"the east curtain at Fort St. David's, and the 
covering of the garden-house, and the Guda- 
loro factory,” the directors say — “It is a 
prodigions sum our buildings there and at 
I^rt St. George have cost us, so that every 
motion for laying out more sounds harsh.” 

In 1732 a discussion ensued concerning 
the lowering of duties on trade, but the 
directors pleaded the state of finance at home 
against any reduction. This year, measures 
were taken to induce large numbers of native 
weavers to settle at Madras, which circum- 
stance mainly arose from the urgent advice 
of the directors some years before, to “ en- 
courage the settlement of the natives within 
the bounds." Soon after, there was great 
scarcity of rice, and consequent famine ; the 
president and council of Fort St. George used 
the most active, politic, and humane exertions 
to mitigate the Wrors of the crisis, and earned 
very strong expressions of approbation from 
tho directors. 

The Mahrattas harassed tho president and 
council. To give a detail of their proceedings 
would be to repeat incidents too similar to 
those which have been recorded in connec- 
tion with affairs in the sister presidency of 
Bombay. The English acted with great spirit 
in repelling all incursions, and refusing all 
demands for tribute,^' and the directors sue- 

* Grant Duff’s IlUloty of thf Nahraitos. This 
authority has been frequently qnotcil durinu the profirest 
of this work, it is thercroro appropriate while making our 
aeknowledgements to its gifted, author, to inform our 
Tcadera of hia decease while this work has been passing 
through the press. As few men hare rontribnted more 
to a correct historical knowledge of Southern India than 
Mr. Dnff, the reader will be interested in a short sketch 
of that author's own personal bistot}'. It is abridged 
from the Banffahire Jonnal, the editor of which, from 
his local connections, had peculiar sources of informaliou 
as to the early life of Mr. Dnff. Hia public services are 
nell known to all persona arquunted with modem Indian 
history, as his writings are appreciated by all who are 
students of the history of the native rarcs in India : — 
“The late Mr. J. C, Grant Duff was the eldest son of Mr. 
Grant, of Kincardine O’Kcil, and was bom in Dunff on 
the ISth of July, 1789. One of the earliest rccollectioos 
of his childhood was seeing hia father dry before the fire 
the newmaper which contained the account of the execu- 
tion of Iioviis XVI. (in 1798). Mr. Grant Dnff was in 
the habit of telling many anecdotes of his early life in 
Banff, aome of which were eurioualy illustrative of a state 
of things from which we are separated by half a centnry, 
which has produced more changes in the state of the 
country than any other in Scotti^ history. From Banff 
hit mother removed to Aberdeen, where her ion James 
wag for tome time at achool, then for a longer period a 
stndent at Marischal College. It had been intended that 
he should proceed to India aa a civil servant, but the 
arrangementa which had been made towards thia end fell 
through at the last moment, and, impatient of longer 
dday, the boy, then only sixteen years of age, accepted a 
cadiAabip and sailed for Bombay. After a short period 
of stndy at the cadet eatabliehment he was ordeied to 
join the Bombay Grenadian. The flnt aflhir of impor- 


tained their pidicy, landed their aaeaeurei, 
and incited their resolution. 

The following letter of the 2lBt January, 
1741, exemplifies this; — “The Mahrattas in- 
vading, overrunning, and pluncUring tho Co- 
romandel coast, give us a most sensible and 
deep concern, more especially as they come 
within bur bounds, and sent yon a most in- 
snlting message, tacked to an enormous and 
unheard-of demand, which you did well to 

tance in which he waa engaged was the storming of 
Moliah, B strongly fortified town, which was defended 
with the cueigy of despair by the crew of fteobootora and 
ent-throats to whom it belonged. The party, oommanded 
by Ensign Grant, then only nineteen years of age, waa 
almoat ent to pieces, and the adventnrei of their boy 
leader were of the most romantio description. It was 
not, however, till the close of the day’s work that he had 
any idea of the desperate chsreefer of the service in 
which he had been engaged. ' Thia, I snppoie,' be ob- 
served to an old officer, * was mere chiid’a play compared 
to Bhurtpore.* *I doubt that,' answered his senior; 
‘ the ronnd shot at Bhurtpore were ftir worse than here, 
but, for snipping, T think this brat it.’ Mr. Grant's 
careful attention to bia duties did not remain entirely un- 
rewarded. He became Persian iuterpreter to hia regi- 
ment, aa well as adjutant, at a very early period, and long 
hefure he quitted the regular line of the service his posi- 
tion and influence were for greater than hit rank in the 
army would natorally have indiraled. At last his day of 
good fortune dawned. The keen eye of Monntatnart 
Elphinitonc, then resident in Poonab, saw in the young 
soldier an instrument fitted to his hand. He made 
Lieutenant Grant hia assistant, in conjunction with Cap- 
tain, afterwards Sir Henry Pottinger, and the friendship 
which then began between master and pnpil, remained 
nDbrokeii till the death of (he latter. He had not been 
long attached to Mr. Elphinstonc when the Fciahiva 
threw off the mask which had for some time indifferently 
concealed his bitter hostility to the English name. The 
residency was taken, plundered, and burnt. The decisive 
fight at Kbitkee punished the insolence of the treacherons 
Mahratla, and a long train of operations, iu which the 
subject of this memoir was couatantly employed, partly 
in a military and partly in a citil rapacity, completed 
Ilia overthrow. It now remained lo settle the country, 
and to this object Mr. Elphinstoue immeilialcly addressed 
himself. The unwearied labours and great abilities of 
hia young assistant were rewarded by the ‘ blue riband of 
Western India,' the Residency of Sattara. He was not 
quite thirty years of age when he was sent, with only one 
European companion and a body of native soldiery, into 
the middle of the great and warlike province, which wai 
the centre of the Mahratta roufedrracy. Hia mission 
was to bring order out of cliaos, civiiixation ont of bar- 
barism, pcaec and prosperity ont of war and deaoletion. 
Mow be grappled with hia great task, and bow he sne- 
ceeded iu these benevolent objects it would be long to 

trace 'J'fae long and cnthnsiastic lobonrt of Cap- 

tun Grant soon broke down a constitution of no ordinary 
strength, and, after five years, his physicians insisted on 
his retnrn to Europe, not os the means of bnjing health, 
but as absoluldy essential to his existence. About two 
years after bis return to this country he succeeded to the 
estate of Eden, which had descended to hit modMr while 
he waa absent in the East. It was upon Qiis occasion 
that be assumed the name of Duff. Mr. Grant DufPs 
first task, after returning to England, was to eomplete 
hia Hiatorjf of the Mahraitat, a work in three oetavp 
volumes, for which he had ooU^cd (he miteririi et net 
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answer from tbe months of onr cannon, and 
thereupon to pnt yonrselves in the moat de- 
fensible postnre; we hope that long before 
now the coast is well rid of them, and that the 
country powers have been roused to defend 
their subjects’ property against all such for- 
midable enemies in future ; however that may 
be, you must by no means become tributary 
to, or suffer contributions to be levied upon 
us, either by the Moors or Mahrsttas." Not- 
withstanding this high commendation, the 
directors considered that peace might not 
have been made on such advantageous terms, 
if the wisdom and courage of the president 
and council had not been acted upon from 
home ; — “ You will see how much we approve 
of your measures in maldng peace with the 
Mahrattas, at the same time we jierceive if it 
had not been for our express orders, you would 
not have judged so well for our interests, by 
being overcome with your false fears. This 
may intimate to you how acceptable it would 
have been to us, bad you pursued the same 
measures with respect to all other Indian 
powers." 

The dangers of the English at Madras now 
thickened last, and great preparations were 
made to avert them, by keeping on terms with 
the natives and strengtheiiiug the fortifications. 
The progress of the French, already described 
as so annoying in the Bombay presidency, was 
still more alarming in that of hladras. The 
coast of Coromandel and that of Malabar were 
both within the schemes of French and native 
ambition, and both were plundered by pirates, 
nhose activity never tired, and who emerged 
from every defeat with fresh vigour. The 
position of Madras exposed it on cither side 
to the apprehension of enemies, and the state 
of fear in which its peaceable inhabitants 
generally lived at this period was such a.s to 
make “ life in Madras " by no means enviable. 
The greatest embarrassment of the president 
and council was tlio correspondence of the 
directors, whose orders were frequently con- 

c^pensc end with no small personal labonr, amidst his 
public duties at Sattara. In 1826 he married the only 
child of Dr., afterwards Sir, 'Whitclaw Aiaslic, the anthor 
of the Materia Miedica Indiea, and long well known in 
the scieotifie drclca of Ediubn^U and Puis. He then 
SI tiled at Eden, and devoted himself fbr many years to 
improving— nay, we may almost say re-creating — his pro- 
perW. Till yeiy recently we bedieve he never drew a 
farthing from the estate, but expended every year more 
than the entire income upon increasing its value and its 
desirability as a residence. Eorly in the year 1880 
■Mrs. Grant Duff sncceeded to a sm^ estate in Fifediire, 
which had been long in her mother’s family, whereupon 
her hiuband assumed the name and anus of Cunninghame 
m addition to hia own. Later in the same year the death 
of an nncle of Hrs. Grant Duff, the late Mr. Douglas 
■amshe, added largely to the propwty of the bmily. The 
ueceued leaves a da^hter and two sons, the elder one 
member of parliament for the Elgin dUtrict M Bnigha,” ■ 
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tradictory; and, wbile atbndlating the iacton 
and the garriaon of Fort St. George to exertioa, 
they blamed the smalleat outlay, and even 
reduced, and, but for tbe nigent remonstrancea 
of the president and council, would have still 
further lessened, tbe number of troops in Fort 
St. George, and the small maritime force kept 
off the coast. Thus they write at a period 
when, in Madras, men’s minds were foiling 
them from foar, in view of the vast interests 
at stake and the overwhelming number and 
power of their enemies ; — “ Yon will see that 
we are utterly averse to the keeping up of such 
a marine force as you require. We are una- 
nimously of opinion the force we now allow 
yon is sufScient for your safety and our 
purpose, which, in short, is our own defence 
and no further.” This communication was 
made at a time when the directors were 
urging the president to send them all the in- 
formation in their power about the French, 
and in a tone and style which betrayed gg'eat 
uneBsincBs. The directors would not lay out 
money for military purposes until their stations 
were on the verge of destruction. Every- 
thing — safety, honour, and their ]x>sition in 
India, was risked rather than the expense 
of even a very moderate outlay for military 
purposes. 

The president and council did not show 
such a mean and foolish jealousy of the military 
as w'as shou n by the authorities at Bombay, 
and they conseqaently employed officers of 
intelligence in treating with the Mahrattas. 
For this, however, they received severe 
censure from the directors, who appear, at 
this juncture, to have entertained an intense 
jealousy, if not absolute dislike, of military 
men : — ’’ We must also remark here our dis- 
satisfaction at vour employing none of our 
council in the important transactions with 
the Mahrattas and others, for notwithstanding 
any pretended superior capacities in those you 
did employ, we do not reckon military men 
proper judges of these affairs ; but rather that 
they have a strong bias in their minds." The 
peaee with the Mahrattas, which was con- 
cluded in July, 1739, between Mr. Law, 
governor of Bombay, on behalf of the com- 
pany, and Bajee llao, the first minister of 
“the most serene Sou Ilajah," did not secure 
peace to the English in Madras any more 
than in Bombay. Its fourteen articles were 
all violated, in one way or other, by the Mah- 
rattas. Sometimes the authority of the Sou 
Bajah was pleaded against that of the Biyee 
Bao, and often the agents of the latter, not- 
withstanding his well-known respect and ad- 
miration of the English, set at nought their 
obligations of duty to their master, and of 
peace to his ally. 
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The agents of Fort St. George seem fo 
Iwve taken considerable interest in the re- 
pression of the piracies of Angria, and the 
preTentionof that tyrant's seising the territory 
of the Siddees, for their letters to the directory 
at home, in 1735, acquaint their hononrs that 
Angria was " shut up," and in straits, in con- 
scqnence of the measures taken against him. 
These representations do not well agree with 
such as were made by the council of Bombay, 
who knew Angria better than did that oi 
Madras. Yet in the year following,. the di- 
rectors, in their general letter to Bengal, take 
for granted the representations made to them 
concerning Angria from Fort St. George, and 
base upon them expectations of economy. 

At this time Madras was of considerable 
importance. Charles Lockyer, a little earlier, 
described it as “ a port of the greatest conse- 
quence to the East India Company, for its 
strength, wealth, and great returns made 
yearly in calicoes and muslins.” The forti- 
fications were of considerable rclatiro strength. 
The citadel had four bastions, and curtains, 
on which were mounted fifty-seven pieces of 
ordnance, one of which was a mortar. The 
main guard was the western, which was kept 
by “ an oflScer’s guard j” the eastern guard 
was maintained by a corporal's party. The 
English town was defended by batteries, 
crescents, and flankers; one hundred and 
fifty guns and three mortars were mounted 
here, and thirty-two guns on the outworks. 
Eight field pieces were ready to be employed 
around the fort as ciicumstauccs admitted or 
demanded. 

The “ Black City," where the natives re- 
sided, was beyond the fort, and surrounded 
with a brick wall of considerable height and 
great thickness. This separate town, as it 
virtually was, had a defence of artiUery, and 
was well fortified. To the southward lay 
Magna Town, where the Mosullah boatmen 
lived, a hardy and venturous race. 

Beyond these fortified environs, the com- 
pany held valuable territory. Within a cir- 
cuit of about three miles, lay villages called 
Egmore, New Town, Old Garden, drc., which 
were rented out to merchants or farmers. 
Lockyer says, viewing the whole of the city 
and suburbs, that it had “ good fortifications, 
plenty of guns, and much ammunition." Ue 
further describes it as a “bugbear of the 
Moors, and a sanctuary to the fortunate people 
living in it.” 

There w’as a large church in Madras, which 
had some pretensions to architectnrul taste, the 
interior decorated with curious carved work ; 
it had ^ ery large windows, and a fine organ. 
There were no bells, as the Brahmins re- 
garded tliem with certain superstitious feel- 


ings which it waa dgemed jndiamoB not to 
countenance. There was a public library, 
which was at least respectable ; and benea^ 
the room in which the books were {daced, a 
school was held, which was bee. It is curious 
that there-was a loan society for poor persons 
connected with the chnrch ; certain funds not 
required for ecclesiastical purposes being lent 
out to poor, industrious persons, at the rate, 
then low, of seven per cent 

The internal economy of Madras was such 
that some alleged the English drew as much 
revenue from Madras as the Dntch from Ba- 
tavia, which Lockyer thought improbable. 
The writer last referred to gives as interesting 
sketches of Madras early in the eighteenth 
century as the Itev. Mr. Anderson, in his 
work on Western India, has recently given 
of Surat and Bombay up to that period from 
still earlier times. Writing of the i-evenuea, 
he says : — “ A Seagate custom of £5 per cent., 
yielding 30,000 pagodas per annum ; and a 
choultry, or land custom of two-and-a-half 
per cent, on cloth, provisions, and other goods 
brought in from the country, yielding 4000 
pagodas. Anchorage and permit dues, li- 
cences for fishing, arrack and wine, tobacco 
and beetle -nut farms, mintage, (&c., furnished 
vai’ioos sums.” The income of the various 
officials furnished no temptations to retain 
their ix>Bt8 against their conscience : — “ The 
governor liad £200 a-ycar, with a gratuity 
of 100 ; of the six councillors, the chief had 
£100 }>er anmun ; the otlicrs in proportion — 
£70, £.70, and £40 per annuni; six senior 
lucrchauts had annual salaries of £40; two 
junior merebauts, £30 ; five factors, £15 ; ten 
writers, £.7 ; two ebajdains, £100 ; ono sur- 
;eon, £36; two “essay masters," £120; ono 
judge, £100; and the attorney -general, 50 
pagodas. Married men received from 5 to 
10 pagodas per mouth, os diet money, accord- 
ing to their quality; inferior servants, dining 
at the general table, had no other allowance 
beyond their salaries than a very trifling sum 
for washing, and oil for lamps."* It is evi- 
dent that the servants of the company could 
never have supported themselves at Madras, 
had it not been for their carrying on private 
traffic, which was as injnrioas to the interests 
of their employers, as the like practice was 
elsewhere. 

There was no name so prominent in Madras, 
during the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
nry, as Mr. Thomas Pitt. This gentleman 
has been sometimes confounded with his 
cousin, % Mr. Pitt who first went to India as 
an “ interloper," then became an agent of the 
new or English Company, and afterwards was 

* Lookyer’f Hhuh tjflHiU, p. 14. 
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Icnown as *‘Pra&3mt" md "Coasal Pitt” 
Mr. Thoauu Htt obtabed eeUbrity for lua 
prudeaoe and good temper m the manage* 
ment of the affairs of the company in trou* 
blesome times. He was also no^e notorions 
by the possession of the celebrated “ Pitt dia- 
mond.” Oaptab Hamilton declared that it 
was obtained b a way not creditable. Ae- 
eordbg to his account, a Mr. Glover saw it 
at Arcot, and bdneed the owner to offer it 
for sale to the English at Fort Bt. George, 
and tluit he placed in the owner's hand 30^ 
pagodas as a guarantee. The pledge w'as 
broken by Pitt, and the money forfeited by 
Glover. Much doubt has been thrown upon 
this story, as Hamilton was so thorough an 
asperser of the company and its servants ; 
but on the other hand, IMr. Pitt’s friends have 
never fairly accounted for his possession of 
this extraordinary gem. 

The settlement of Madras, as well as those 
of Bombay and Surat, were troubled by 
Dutch fugitives and deserters, and by the 
bsolcnt demands of those who mode recla- 
mation of them. The factors seem to have 
received all deserters — Dutch and French 
more particularly — who were disposed to 
serv'e b the ranks of the military. Some of 
these proved bad soldiers, and deserted again 
to some other power when opjKirtanity served ; 
but others, like many mercenaries in all 
nations, and b all times, wore faithful to the 
service which they adopted, and proved good 
soldiers. 

As the events connected with the Madras 
pi esidenoy during the portion of the eighteenth 
century which expired before the war broke 
out betweeu the British and French settie- 
ments, w'erc less striking than those which 
made up the same period in the eastern and 
western presidencies, the space required for 
their treatment is proportionably small , ac- 
cordingly, some subjects not alone appli- 
cable to Madras, but as much so to cither of 
tlic other presidencies, may, with propriety, 
obtain notice hero. In a chapter devoted to 
commerce, the present way of dobg business 
ill India was stated and explained ; in the 
early part of the oightoenth century, the 
mode w'as somewhat different, as were also 
tho materials of trade. Then, especially at 
Madras, tho products of the town were the 
grand subjects of export to England. Tho 
6])ice trade fell away during the eighteenth 
century, and so rapidly did the demand for 
spices fall in Europe, that the Dutch, who 
mainly relied upon it, were great sufferers. 
In some places, the Batavian commerce was 
ruined, and so qnickly did the prosperity and 
resources of tho Dutch East India Oompony 
vanish, that when England fonnd herself 


crosring swords widt Fnnee b Ltdia, it was 
a matter of little aeeount b the great contest 
what part the Dutch mig^t take, or whether 
they should take any. The English, while 
they dealt largely b pepper, and coneider- 
ably b (doves, were more desirons to obtain 
dye stnfis, and the products of the weaver's 
shuttle; and the declbe of the demand for 
spice b Europe, did not therefore affect their 
commerce, except so for as it favoured it by 
removbg the great spice merchants, the 
Dutch, from com^tition with the English in 
other matters. The swift decay of the re- 
sources of the Dutch prevented them from 
puttbg forth theb energies in the depart- 
ments of trado which flonrisbed in the mmds 
(rf the English ; yet, at the beginning of the 
century, neither French nor British hod a 
position of pow'er, or a prospect of extensive 
and triumphant commerce, to be compared 
with the Hollanders. 

The w'ay in which commodities imported 
from Europe were disposed of at Madras and 
the cities of the other presidencies was by 
auction, the same mode as that adopted in 
London for the sale of oriental produce. 

Previons to the breaking np of the Mogul 
empire the Europeans generally travelled 
some distance into the btcrior, or sent their 
goods thither by such reliable agency as they 
could find. There was then some protection, 
the chief danger being of plunder under the 
name of purchase, by the native governors of 
the Mognl. But u hen tho empire was sinkbg 
step by step to disoulution, there was little 
protection for goods sent bto the interior, 
and this branch of commerce, by which the 
factors bad personally profited, became greaitly 
reduced. The English found their treaties 
with thoMahrattas of great value, and although 
these were often violated, where territory 
was concerned, where ships were wrecked 
upon the coast, or where a chance of piracy 
W'as offered, yet they ofteh secured the pas- 
sage of goods by the hands of the native 
merchants to important marts and bazaars in 
citieB far removed from the seaboard. At the 
very time the English at Calcutta were cut- 
ting the Mahratta ditch, to inteicept the 
cavalry of Bajee 11 ao, the English, both at 
Madras and Bombay, were carrying on 
friendly intercourse, hu 3 'ing the products of 
tho looms of Poonaii, and sending thither, 
and all through the provinces of the fiajah of 
Battara, the imports from England. 

The agents of the company purchased the 
piece goods at the different cities where they 
were made; those agents were generally 
natives, as Europeans would have been b 
danger of being robbed, as indeed tbeir native 
agents frequently were. When the goods 
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were brought to Madras, Calcutta, Bombay, each piece is examined, the price fixed, and 
Surat, and other ports, they were deposited in the money due upon it paid to the weaver, 
warehouses situated within a certain defined. This last is the stage at which cliiefly the 
and generally fortified space, called the factory, injustice to the workman is said to take 
It was necessary to arm and discipliue the in* place ; os he is then obliged to content him* 
mates of the factories, and to place the build* self with fifteen or twenty, or often thirty or 
ings in situations affording scope for defence, forty per cent, less than his work would fetch 
also to loop*holo the walls of the warehouses in the market This is a species of traffic 
and residencies, and fix strong embrasures to which could not exist but where the rulers of 
support cannon, so that in case of any oppres* the country were favourable to the dealer ; 
sion on the part of native rulers, or incursion as everything, however, which increased the 
of predatory tribes, the trading depot of the productive powers of the labourers added 
company might be also the citadel of the directly in India to tho income of the rulers, 
traders. Tho mode of bringing the weaver’s their protection was but seldom denied.”* 
work to market was exceedingly complicated. The way in which tho government of the 
The whole process has been thus described : factoiy and of the territory at Madras was 
— Tho European functionary, who, in each conducted in tho first half of the eighteenth 
district, is tho head of as much businesa as it century was, with some slight variations, 
is supposed that he can superintend, has first identical with that of Calcutta, and of Bom* 
his banyan, or native secretary, through whom bay. At that time each presidency was in- 
the whole^ of the business is conducted ; the dependent of the other. Up to tho year 
banyan hires a species of broker, called a 1707, the business of Calcutta had been 
gomashtah, at so much a month ; the gomaa* diverted from Fort St. George, but after that 
tail repairs to^ tho auruiig, or manufacturing date it was separate and independent. Each 
town, which is assigned as his station, and presidency corresponded directly with tho 
there fixes upon a habitation, which he calls directors in London. The governing body, 
his entchery : he is provided with a sufficient or president and council, was composed of a 
number ot peons, a sort of armed servants, body seldom less in number than nine, seldom 
and hirenrahs, messengers or letter carriers, more than twelve, including tho president, 
by his employer ; these he immediately dis* according to tho will of tho directors in Lon- 
jiatohes about the place, to summon to him don. The members of council were selected 
the dallals, pycars, and weavers; tho dallula from the superior civil servants, but occa* 
and pycars are two sets of brokers, of whom sionally, especially at Bombay, the chief 
the pycars are the lowest, transacting the busi- military officer sat in council. Business was 
ness of detail viith the weavers; the dallals decided by majorities. The members of 
again transact business with the pycars : the council also served in subordinate offices, in- 
gomashtah transacts with tho dallahs, the ban- deed if they had not done so they could 
van with the gomashtah, and the company's hardly have subsisted, so small were tbeir 
European servant with the banyan. Tho salaries, and so profitless their honours. Doc- 
company's servant is thus five removes from tor Hayman Wilson writes as accurately as 
the workman ; and it may easily be supposed strongly when he thus describes the condition 
that much collusion and trick, that much of' of these men; — "There wore no lucrative 
fraud towards tho company, and much of offices, for many years, under tho company’s 
oppression towards the weaver, is the conse- administration. For some time, the salaries 
qnence of the obscurity which so much com* of the chiefs of Bombay and Fort St. George, 
plication implies. Besides his banyan, there did not exceed £3UU per annum, and those of 
is attached to the European agent a mohurrer, merchants and factors were but £30 and £20 
or clerk, and a cash-keeper, with a sufiicient per annum. Even as late as the acquisition 
allowance of peons and hircarahs. Along with of all real power in Bengal, the salary of a 
the gomashtah is dispatched in the first councillor was £260 per annum ; of a factor, 
instance as much money ns suffices for the £140; of a writer, as then lately increased, 
first advance to the weaver, that is, as suffices £130. The advantages made by tho com* 
to purchase the^ materials, and to afford him pany’s servants, arose from their engaging in 
subsistence during part, at least, of the time the internal trade, and also in the trade by sea 
m which he is engaged with the work. The to all eastern ports north of the equator, except 
cloth, when made, is collected in a warehouse, Tonqnin and Formosa. In either of those 
Mnpted for the purpose, and called a kottah. branches Of trade, much depended upon con- 
Kaeh piece is marked with the weaver’s venienco of situation ; and, so fur, the com- 
nme and when ^ the whole is finished, or pany’s servants were dependent upon the 
when It 18 convenient for the gomashtah, he principal,with whom it rested where to employ 
nof(fs a kottah, os the business is called, when i • Mill, vol. ill. lib. xv, cap. 1. 
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thorn. The offidal emolamentB attached to 
any oitnntion, were, in ail coses, of small 
amount." 

When members of the council were ap- 
pointed to be chiefs of subordinate factories, 
they still retained their place in the council, 
and gave their voice in its affairs ; this regu- 
lation, although a personal protection to the 
chiefs, and a support to their authority, was 
also a shield to their misdoings, especially 
when their private interests obtained more of 
their time and zeal than the service of the 
company. In fact, it was difficult, almost 
impossible, for a subordinate to obtain justice 
from an oppressive superior, or for a man not 
a member of council to make himself heard, 
and cause his wrongs to bo redressed by the 
governing body. The president generally 
overruled the council, and well-nigh did as he 
pleased ; and in few places during the history 
of oppression in this world, have men been 
more hopelesbly subject to tyrannical caprice, 
than in the factories of the Honourable East 
India Company. Mill, quoting the select 
report of the committee of 1783, thus describes 
the functionaries and their investment with 
office and authority : — “ The president was the 
organ of correspondence, by letter, or other- 
wise, with the country powers. It rested 
with him to communicate to the council the 
account of what ho thus transacted, at any 
time, and in any form, which he deemed 
expedient ; and from this no slight accession 
to hie power was derived. The several de- 
nominations of the company’s servants in 


India were, writers, Actors, junior merchants, 
and senior merchanta; the business of the 
writers, as the term, in some degree, imports, 
was that of clerking, with the i^erior details 
of commerce ; and when dominion succeeded, 
of government. In the capacity of writers 
they remained during five rears. The first 
promotion was to the rank of factor ; the next 
to that of junior merchant ; in each of which 
the period of service was three years. After 
this extent of service, they became senior 
merchants; and out of the class of senior 
merchants were taken, by seniority, the mem- 
bers of the council, and when no particular 
appointment interfered, even the presidents 
themselves.” 

For one hundred years Madras had been 
the chief settlement of the British on the 
coast of Coromandel, and notnithstanding 
the rapid rise of Calcutta from the year 
1717, it still retained great influence in India, 
end was famous for its population and riches 
all over the East. The extent of territory of 
the English extended at least five miles along 
the coast. The treaty obtained by the Cal- 
cutta embassy in 1715-17, had given three 
villages to Madras, which were of value for 
their population and the fertility of the cir- 
cnmjaeent country. Not less than a quarter 
of a million of inhabitants occupied the com- 
pany’s boundaries and owned its au^ority 
when the clarion of war was sounded, and 
Madras became a sharer and a sufierer in the 
grand tournament of France and England for 
ascendancy on the shoies and plains of India. 


CHAPTER LXV. 

EVENTS IN BENOAIi FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTtRY TO THE 
BREAKING OUT OF HOSTILITIES WITH FRANCE IK 1744. 


The settlements in Bengal had steadily ac- 
(juired importance during the closing years of 
the seventeenth and the ojiening years of the 
eighteenth centuries. The mostnotable thing 
lu connection with that settlement during the 
early part of the eighteenth century, was an 
embassy sent to the Emperor Ferokshere, then 
at Delhi, in 1 7 1 5. Two of the most intelligent 
factors of the presidency were sent on this mis- 
sion, which proved to be one of great results to 
the company. Several letters of these worthy 
envoys are still in existence, and deserve to 
,p with the "curiosities of literature." 

ihe first of these communications which gives 
any detail, is directed to the authorities at i 
Calcutta, and is os follows; — “Our last to' 


your honours, &c., was from Agra the 24th 
ultimo, which place we left the same day. 
We passed through the country of the Joats 
with success, not meeting with much trouble, 
except that once in the night, rogues come on 
our camp, but being repulsed throe times, they 
left ns. We were met on the 3rd July by 
Padre Stephanus bringing two Seerpaws, 
which were received with the usual ceremony 
by John Surman and Coja Surpaud. The 
4th, we arrived at Barrapoola, three coss frmn 
the city, sending the padre before to prepare 
our reception, that if possible we might vint 
the king the first day, even before we went 
to the house which was got for us. Accord- 
ingly, the 7tb, in the morning, Ave made our 
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entry vitli very good order, there being sent 
a munsubdar of two tbonsand manstib, with 
about two hundred horse and peons to meet 
us, bringing likewise two elephwts and flags. 
About file middle of the city we were met % 
Synd Sallabut Gann Behandcr, and were by 
him oonducted to the palace, where we waited 
till about twelve o’clock, till the king came 
out, before which time we met with Caundora 
Behauder, who received us very civilly, as- 
suring us of his protection and good services. 
Wo prepared for our first present, viz., one 
hundred gold mohurs ; the t. able -clock set 
with precious stones ; the unicorn’s horn ; the 
gold semtoire bought from Tendy Gann ; the 
large piece of ambergris ; the nflo, and chel- 
lumcho roanilla work; and the map of the 
world ; these, with the honourable the gover- 
nor’s letter, were presented, every one holding 
something in his hand as usual. Gonsidering 
the great pomp and state of the kings of Hin- 
dostan, we were very well received. On our 
arrival at our house, wo were entertained by 
Synd Ballabnt Caun, sufiicient both for ns and 
our people ; in the evening he visited us again, 
and stayed about two hours. The great fa- 
vour Oaundora is in with the king, gives ns 
hopes of success in this undertaking ; he as- 
sures us of his protection, and says the king 
has promised us very great favours. We 
have received orders, first, to visit Caundora 
as our patron, after which we shall bo ordered 
to visit the grand Vizier, and other Omrabs. 
We would hove avoided this if we could, fear- 
ing to disoblige the Vizier ; but finding it not 
feasible, rather than disoblige one who has 
been so serviceable, nud by whose means wo 
expect to obtain our desires, we comply with it. 
— Delhi, or Shah Jehanalad, J aly \ith, 171S,” 
In another letter “their honours” arc in- 
formed that the emperor had left Delhi, not 
considering that ho hod as much authority in 
his capital under the circumstances in wiiich 
he fancied himself, as he would in some pro- 
vince of his cmjure. Ilis majesty, under the 
pretence of -worshipping at a peeuliaily sanc- 
tified place, twenty cobs from Delhi, got clear 
of the entanglements which euvironed him at 
his capital; and although the Omrahs peti- 
tioned him to return, and ho moved round 
the city eight or ten days, he finally located 
himself at a distance, and thence issued his 
orders. The ambassadors followed him, and 
experienced many and great diificultica in 
the performance of their arduous task, not the 
least of which was the neglect of their supe- 
riors, who left them without remittances until 
they were reduced to the greatest necessities, 
and at last respectfully wrote, dated twenty 
co$t from Delhi, ^th August, 1715, that un- 
less they received supplies of money they 


oonid not go on with their business, and iuti-^ 
mated that if not provided with means of per- 
forming the duties imposed upon them they 
must sink to the last straits. It is not 
recorded what reply “their honours” made to 
their ambassadors in distress, hut it is to 
be supposed some money was sent, for they 
“went on with their business." It is impos- 
sible for any student of the company’s pro- 
ceedings at this period, not to bo struck with 
the mean and despicable parsimony which 
was constantly exhibited not only without real 
economy, but causing in the long run very 
extensive loss. Yet, besides this unjust and 
greedy pennriousness, might be frequently 
seen a shameful extravagance where the 
greater personages were concerned. 

In a letter dated Delhi, Nov. 3, 171<), the 
envoys inform their employers of the dan- 
gerous illness of his majesty, and the success 
which attended the efforts of a medical man 
who accompanied them in restoring his health. 
The native physicians had been called in 
without avail, and his majesty was reduced to 
much distress of mind, as his marriage to a 
princess of renowned beauty was to have 
taken place at that time, and he was extremely 
impatient of its postponement. When nil 
hope of recovery through the usual court 
physicians had failed, Mr. Hamilton, the 
English surgeon, was invited to proscribe for 
his majesty. The disease was happily one 
■within the management of the faculty, and iu 
a very few days the emperor was pronounced 
convalescent. Goja Burpaiul, the native 
gentlomaii under whose ausjuccs the envoys 
had travelled and been presented to court, 
was thanked by the eniperor, and n»any en- 
comiums upon the wisdom and science of his 
friends the English were used by the Mogul. 

Again, on December 7tb, the ambassadors 
directed a letter from Delhi to their superiors 
at Galcutta, in which a most curious account 
is given of the complete recovery of the em- 
peror, and his gratitude to Mr. Hamilton. 
The following extract cannot fail deeply to 
interest the reader : — “ The king was pleased 
the 30th to give him in public, viz. a vest, a 
culgee set with precious stones, two diamond 
rings, an elephant, horse, and 6000 rupees, 
besides ordering, at the same time, oU his 
small instruments to be made in gold, viz. 
gold buttons for cost, waistcoat, and breeches, 
set with jewels : the same day Goja Surpaud 
received an elephant and vest as a reward for 
his Rtt^dance on this occasion. Monsieur 
Mart was to have received a reward the same 
day with Mr. Hamilton; hut considering it 
was not for the credit of our nation to have 
any oue joined with him, especially since he 
had no hand in the businesB, we got his reward 
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deferred tQl ihree daje afterwarde, when he 
had a vest, an elephant, and 1000 rupees ; a 
favour purely owing to hia majesty’s gene- 
rosity, and bMBuse he was his servant. We 
have esteemed this a particular happiness, 
and hope it will prove ominous to tho success 
of our affairs, it being the only thing that 
detained ns hitherto from delivering our ge- 
neral petition ; so pursuant to the orders we 
leceived from Oaundora, the king’s recovery 
was succeeded by the giving in the remainder 
of our present (reserving a small part only 
till the ceremony of bis marriage should be 
over), and then delivered our petition to 
Caundora, by his means to be introduced to 
his majesty. Bynd Byllsbut Cnun, who has 
all along managed our affairs under Oaundora, 
being at that instant and some time before 
much indisposed, we were obliged to carry it 
ourselves, without taking care to have his 
recommendation annexed. Since the dclivei-y, 
Ooja Burpand has been frequently with Caun- 
doia, to remind him of introducing it to his 
majesty, but has always been informed no 
business can go forward till the solemnization 
of tho king’s wedding is over, when he has 
promised a speedy dispatch. All offices have 
been shut up for some days, and all business 
in the kingdom must naturally subside to this 
approaching ceremony; so that w’e cannot 
repine at tho delay ” 

Tho result of the singular providence which 
attended this embassy was the issue of a fir- 
man (a pbirmaund), before the close of the year 
1716, conferring additional privileges upon 
the company, and giving far better security 
for freedom of commerce than any previous 
firman. When the directors at home heard 
of this great success, now arrangements were 
made conferring upon their servants at Cal- 
cutta new dignity and privilege. By antici- 
pation Bengal has been called a presidency , 
hut it n as not until 1707 that it was so ranked, 
and not until after the events at Delhi turned 
to such prosperous oceonnt for his employers 
by tho patriotic and gifted Hamilton, that Cal- 
cutta was regarded by any as the probable 
scat of Indian government, the president and 
council of which should one day preside over 
tho affairs of India, and be only responsible to 
the directors in London. 

The sucoess of tho ambassadors excited the 
envy'of the imperial politicians, as that of Mr. 
Hamilton excit^ the envy of the native medi- 
cal practitioners. A train of events was laid 
by tile jealousy thus caused, which issued in 
war, to both natives and English, and in de- 
feat, disaster, and subjugation to tbe former, 
as in victory and oonqnest to the latter. 

Jaffer Khan (or, as some write it. Jaffier 
Chaun) held the government of Bengal under 


his imperial majesty. The ofiSce was not only 
one of great hononr, bnt of power almost 
sovereign, and the influence of Jaffer at the 
imperial court was paramount. His conduct 
towards the English was unjust and emel. 
Ho was determined, if posnble, to render 
nugatory the privileges of tbe imperial finnan, 
without involving himself in tbe displeasure of 
the Mogul by a direct refusal to put in force 
his orders. Before the ambassadors left Delhi 
they had some knowledge of this state of* 
affairs, and on their return at Cossimhaznr, 
they addressed the council at Calcutta on the 
subject, with whom they had previously cor- 
responded, as to what was best to be done so 
as to yield nothing to the khan and in no 
respect offend the emperor. 

" Commiazar, Anj/vtt 15, 1717. 

“We are entirely of yonr o]>inion that yon onght not 
to Bcqmetce in Cavn’a (Khan) refusing obedieiicn 
to tho king s royal oiden, nor ait qniet nnder lUa dit- 
ohedicnce of them, ue never entertained auch imagina, 
tioua, bnt rather that he ought to be compelled to it by 
aueh means aa your honour thmka beat You ate aea- 
Bible that no Mark aeirant u the eonntiydare apeak with 
that peremptonneas to ao great a man aa Jaffer Caun, aa 
aomcUmea the uatnie of onr affaire require, on ulueh 
conaidcration ne cnraelvea went in peraon to him, aud 
sboaed him the phirmaund, aud demanded the free uae of 
the mint as before adviaed Mr. feake diaputed the 
point himaelf with Jailer Cawn in the Hinduatan lan- 
guage, face to face, EekerumCawii Dnan and othen bung 
preaeut, with ten or a doaen muiiaubdara and aeveral of 
the mutiuddiea, m u public lourt, who were all eye aud 
ear witneBaea to the amert and warm replies Mr Feake 
at last made him ■ the whole durbar waa aurpnaed, and 
aerertl whispered to Cqa Delnun with a seeming fear ta 
what tbe dispute might end. Jailer Cawn remained 
Biknt for some time, and then ordered beetle to be 
brought, and dispatch^ ua with u few aweetenmg words, 
that he woidd rest aatiafied he ahould not be onr enemy, 
but see what was to be done, and the like, whuh la a 
customary e^ole he naea to grt nd of company he don’t 
like, aa waa plain ho did not oura, for he never had lo 
mneh said to bis face since he hoa been a dnan or aubah, 
nor does he nanally give any one such uu opportunity. 
Nothing that nna necessary to be said or done remained 
but giving the duhoy, which experienee has tangbt nt is 
of no value with Jaffer Cawn, who suffera nothing to be 
vent to conil without being read and approved by him: 
those ofiiecTt dare as will eat lire, aa send anything un- 
known to him Our vakeel, though an dderly man, and 
possibly not Bobnak as some others, yet he has the eha- 
raoter of the boldest vakeel in this durbar , ha once before 
did give the duhoy, and shall do it again, if yonr honour, 
&c., please to give orders, but we crave leave to offer 
some reasons we have against doing it at this juncture.” 

The khan was incensed against the bold 
spoken Englishmen, conceived against their 
nation an intense hatred, and determined to 
thwart their interests at nU risks. The Eng- 
lish connterplotted his excellency with con- 
siderable skill, and were well snpported in 
their efforts by wily natives, whose diplomatic 
temper caused them to enter with zest into the 
cause of the English, when once their interests 
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Were engaged. CnrionB disclosares were made, 
•ad prompt information given to the English, 
ao that the actions of the khan were well 
spied ; hut the conduct of the superior officers 
at Calcutta was neither so skilful, nor active 
—BO hold, nor yet so cautious, as that of their 
Buhordinates, whose duty it was to take part 
in these transactions. The snccoss of the 
English in this most important of their diplo- 
matic affairs, at all events previous to the 
great French war, has been attributed to a 
bribe opportunely given to a eunuch in the 
service of either the vizier or the emperor, and 
constantly in attendance upon the durbar. 
Mill and Wilson sanction this opinion, and 
give the following account of the mode by 
which they ultimately secured the concessions 
sought — ^thc abuse on the part of the English 
traders of those privileges, the decisive sup- 
pression by the native government of Bengal 
of these abuses, the consequent enterprises of 
the English in the coasting trade, and the 
rapid development of Calcutta, its commerce, 
and its power as the result : — “ The power of the 
vizier could defeat tlie grants of the emperor 
himself ; and he disputed the principal articles. 
Bepeatod applications were made to the em- 
peror, and at last the vizier gave way; when 
mandates were issued confirming all the privi- 
leges for which the petition had prayed. To 
the disappointment, however, and grief of the 
ambassadors, the mandates were not under the 
seals of the emperor, but only those of the 
vizier, the authority of which the distant vice- 
roys would be sure to dispute. It was re- 
solved to remonstrate, how delicate soever 
the ground on which they must tread ; and 
to solicit mandates to which the highest au- 
thority should be attached. It was now the 
month of April, 1716, when the emperor, at 
the head of an expedition against the Bikhs, 
began his march towards Lahore. No choice 
remained but to follow the camp. The cam- 
paign was tedious. It heightened the dis- 
sensions between the favourites of the emperor 
and the vizier ; the ambassadors found their 
difficulties increased ; and contemplated a long, 
and probably a fruitless negotiation, when they 
were advised to bribe a favourite eunuch in 
the seraglio. No sooner was the money paid 
than the vizier himself appeared eager to ac- 
complish their designs, and the patents were 
issued under the highest authority. There 
was a secret, of which the eunuch had made 
his advantage. The factory of Burnt, having 
lately been oppressed by the Mogul governor 
and officers, had been withdrawn by the pre- 
sidency of Bombay, as not w'orth maintaining. 
It was recollected by the Moguls, that, in 
consequence of oppression, the factory of Surat 
had once before been withdrawn ; immediately 
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after which an English fleet had appeared; 
had swept the sea of Mogul ships, and inflioted 
a deep wound upon the Mogm treasury, A 
similar visitation was now regarded as a cer- 
tain consequence ; and, as many valuable ships 
of the Moguls were at sea, the event was de- 
precated with proportional ardour. This in- 
telligence was transmitted to the eunuch, by 
his friend the viceroy of Gnjerat. The eunuch 
knew what effect it would produce upon the 
mind of the vizier ; obtained his bribe from 
the English : and then communicated to the 
vizier the expectation prevalent in Gnjerat of 
a hostile visit from an English fleet. The 
vizier hastened to prevent such a calamity by 
granting satisfaction. The patents were dis- 
patched ; and the ambassadors took leave of 
the emperor in the month of July, 1717, two 
years after their arrival. The mandates in 
favour of the company produced tbeir full 
effect in Gnjerat and the Deccan : but in 
Bengal, where the most important privileges 
were conceded, the subahdar, or nabob as ho 
was called by the English, had power to im- 
pede their operations. The thirty-seven towns 
which the company had obtained leave to 
purchase, would have given them a district 
extending ten miles from Calcutta on each 
side of the river Hoogly ; where a number of 
weavers, subject to their own jurisdiction, 
might have been established. The viceroy 
ventured not directly to oppose the operation 
of an imperial mandate ; but his authority was 
sufficient to deter the holders of the land from 
disposing of it to the company ; and the most 
important of the advantages aimed at by the 
embassy was thus prevented. The nabob, 
however, disputed not the authority of the 
president's dustucks, a species of passport 
which entitled the merchandise to pass trom 
duty, stoppage, or inspection ; and this im- 
munity, from which the other European tiaders 
were excluded, promoted the vent of the com- 
pany’s goods. The trade of the company’s 
serv.’ints occasioned another dispute. Besides 
the business which the factors and agents of 
the company were engaged to perform on the 
company’s account, they' had been allowed to 
carry on on independent traffic of their own, 
for their on n profit. Every man had in this 
manner a double occupation and pursuit ; one 
for the benefit of the company, and one for the 
benefit of himself. Either the inattention of 
the feebly interested directors of a common 
concern had overlooked the preminm for neg- 
lecting that concern, which was thus bestowed 
upon the individuals intrusted with it in India, 
or the shortness of their foresight made them 
count this neglect a smaller evil than the ad- 
ditional salaries which their servants, if de- 
barred from other sources of emolument, would 
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probably require. The president of Oalcntta 
granted bis dustucks for protecting from the 
duties and taxes of the native government, 
not only the goods of the company, but also 
the goods of the company's servants; and 
possibly the officers of that government were 
too little acqirainted with the internal affairs 
of their English visitants to remark the dis- 
tinction. The company had appropriated to 
themselves, in all its hranches, the trade be- 
tween India and the mother country. Then- 
servants were thus confined to what was called 
' the country trade,’ or that fiom one part of 
India to another. This consisted of two 
branches, maritime and inland; either that 
which was carried on by ships from one port 
of India to another, and from the ports of 
India to the other countries in the adjacent 
seas ; or that which was carried on by land 
between one toum or province and another. 
When the dustucks of the president, therefore, 
were granted to the companj-'s sei vauts, they 
were often granted to protect from duties, 
commodities, the produce of the kingdom 
itself, in their passage by land from one dis- 
trict or province to another. This, Jaffer 
Khan, the viceroy, declared it his intention to 
prevent, as a practice at once destructive to 
his revenue, and minous to the native tiaders, 
on whom heavy duties were imposed ; and he 
commanded the dustucks of the president to 
loccive no respect, except for goods, either 
imported by sea, or purchased for expoi tation. 
The company remonstrated, but in vain. Nor 
W'erc the pretensions of their servants exempt 
from unpleasant consequences ; as the pretext 
of examining whether the goods were really 
imported by sea, or really meant for exporta- 
tion, often produced those interferences of the 
officers of revenue, from which it was so great 
a privilege to be saved. Interrupted and dis- 
turbed in their endeavours to grasp the inland 
trade, the company’s servants directed then- 
ardour to the maritime branch; and their 
superior skill soon induced the merchants of 
the province. Moors, Armenians, and Hindoos, 
to freight most of the goods, wliich they ex- 
poi ted, on English bottoms. Within ten years 
from the period of the embassy, the shipping 
of the port of Calcutta increased to ten thou- 
sand tons.” 

The terms of the firman were, that the 
cargoes of English ships wrecked on the 
Mogul coasts should be preserved from 
plunder ; that a fixed sum should be received 
at tSurat in lieu of all duties ; that three villages 
contiguous to Madras, which had been granted 
and again reserved by the government of 
Arcot, should be restored in perpetuity ; that 
the island of Diu, near the port of Masu- 
lipatam, should be given to the company, for 
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an annual rent; that all persons in Bengal 
who might be indebted to the company, should 
he delivered up to the presidency on ^e first 
demand ; that a passport (duttuei), signed hy 
the president of Calcutta, should exempt the 
goods which it specified from stoppage or 
examination by the officers of the Bengal go- 
vcruincnt ; and that the company should be 
permitted to purchase the zemindarship of 
thiity -seven towns, in the same manner as 
they had been authorized by Azeem-oos- 
8haun to purchase Calcutta, Suttanutty, and 
Guvindpote. 

The directors at home, while much pleased 
with the new advantages derived through 
Mr. Hamilton, at Delhi, were very anxious 
that economy should be practised in Calcutta, 
that attention sbonld be directed to the re- 
venues, and all possible care taken to make 
no acquisition of territory beyond that which 
had already fallen to them. The company 
was very solicitous that its military strength 
at Calcutta should be reduced; but this, it 
appears, tbo agents positively refused, on the 
ground of tbe necessity of troops to maintain 
freedom of commerce and personal security. 
V ariouB significant e\ ents occurred, the detail 
of w bich need not encumber these pages, which 
soon proved the w isdom of the president and 
council of Calcutta in this particular. On the 
Srd of February, 171!), the directors wrote, 
actually forbidding their officers to take pos- 
session of the territory granted hy the late 
firman, hut only so much of it as lay above 
and below tbo town on the river at bo^ sides. 
On other subjects, the following extract shows 
the spirit of the company^ at that jnnetore : — 
“ We come now to take notice of that which 
we must always have a due regard to, viz., 
tho articles ot our revenue. We need not 
repeat tbe reabons ; wo have often mentioned 
them. The assurances you have given ns, 
that you will, and still do, continue to enlarge 
our revenues all yon possibly* can without op- 
pression, and faithfully promise your utmost 
endeavours, as w-ell to augment them as di- 
miuish the expenses, excepting that of tho 
military, which you would not lessen, are so 
many acceptable instances of your care and 
zeal for our service. We can desire no more, 
but to see these promising blossoms ripening 
into fruit. We would not have them enlarged 
by oppressing any, tbe poorest person ; and 
allow tbe reason y ou give for continuing your 
military, that it is the best argument yon can 
use for supporting our privileges and the trade, 
to be very substantial ; tbe experience at 
CoBsimbazar, and for bringing down your 
goods, are pregnant instances of it, among 
many others.” 

On the lOth of February, 1721, the directors 
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•gain wrote to the president and council 
at Calcntta, urging them to nee whatever 
addreae opportunity afforded to obtain the 
privileges granted in the firman of ITlfi, but 
not to claim any territory, if the distance 
at which it lay from Calcutta was inconvenient, 
as trade, not territory, was the company’s 
object. In that letter, the directors review 
the political position of Bengal with much 
astutenesB, and compare the pretensions and 
prospects of Hyder Oooly Khan and J affer Khan 
with intelligence and foresight. These two in- 
fluential natives were rivals fur political power: 
Jaffer Khan had the advantage of long-acqnired 
influence in Bengal, and a strong party, who 
were inspired, by terror of his energy and 
cruelty, and by identity of interest, to sen-e 
him in all extremes. Gooly Khan was a fa- 
vourite with the emperor and a friend of the 
English. When viceroy at Surat, he caueed 
the firman in favour of the English to take 
effect there, in spite of the opposition of for- 
midable native influences and the intrignes of 
the rival European powers. There was some 
probability of bis succeeding Jaffer Khan in 
the government of Bengal. The jjresldent 
and council had advised the directors of the 
contending claimants for power and the modes 
in which they were conducting their con- 
tention, asking for counsel as to the impending 
crisis. The company, in reply, left matters 
pretty much to tho discretion of its officers, 
except as to the non-acquisition of ony lands 
that were not of some immediate necessity to 
the preservation of their trade. As usual, 
the most impressive obligations are laid on 
the council to spend no money for any 
pnrpose, if by possibility such expenditure 
could be avoided, and, at all events, to con- 
sume no money in the rival intrigues of the 
two khans, until it might be seen, with eome 
certainty, how tho competition would end ; in 
ffuch case, they were not to offend Jaffer, if 
power lay with him ; hut if there were any 
chance that Uyder Gooly might turn him out, 
then the council must support their own friend 
with all means at their disposal. Buch was 
the policy of the directors, and it probably 
harmonised with that of the council at Galcutta, 
judging not only from the course pursued by 
the latter, but from the spirit in which it was 
followed. 

It is singular that while, in 1857-8, certain 
parties accused the company of never having 
paid attention to public roads, that in the cor- 
respondence of the directors with their pre- 
sident at Oolcutta, in 1721, an anxiety for 
covering with roads the territoiy then subject 
to them is clearly expressed. Nor would it be 
difficult to prove that ever since, except when 
the ravages of war, or the failure of crops, de- 


solated the country, or when the revenue, from 
these or other causes, was exhausted, the di- 
rectors at home have always been solieitous to 
open up facile oommunioations through their 
territories. One difficulty, at this early period, 
presented itself, that the native powers either 
chose to take offence, or to claim compensation 
for danger or injury supposed or pretended by 
them, in consequence of creating highways. 

The following is a specimen of ^e policy 
which, in 1722, the directors desired to bo 
observed towards the native govemora in 
Bengal: it is taken from the “general letter 
to Bengal,” written on tho 14th of Februaiy, 
in that year. Considering that this counsel is 
given at a time when the conncil of Oalcntta 
had assured the directors that it was “ pretty 
easy with the country government,” it in- 
dicates that, in the opinion of the directors, the 
time was approaching when gentle measures 
must be seconded by decision and force, if 
their interests with the governors of provinces 
and petty rajahs, who took upon themselves 
more than the authority assumed by the 
Mogul, was to ho considered. The blending 
of diplomacy and decision, finesse and force, 
which this document commends, must he very 
edifying to modern adepts in Indian policy, 
and modern censors of Indian politicians : — 
“ The accounts you give us of being pretty 
easy n ith the country government, uotwith- 
Btanding the unsettled condition of the country, 
is acceptable, and much more yonr proceedings 
in clearing Contoo, the Cossimbazor broker, 
when seizetl by the nabob, and yonr boats 
when stopped by the several choukies. These 
are so many new proofs of tho necessity of 
putting on b face of power and resolution, 
as wo have often mentioned, to recover our 
privileges when openly infringed, and softer 
methods and applications fur redress prove 
ineffectnal, and that even the country govern- 
ment are afraid when yon give them the duhoy 
in a prudent manner, and on well-grounded 
occasion. Yearly experience shows yon that 
they are always watching for opportunities to 
get money out of you, as in the dispute of 
your making the road for the benefit of your 
towns. Let it be yonr constant care (as hi^er- 
to, by what appears, it has been), to give them 
no jnsl handles if possible. We need not add 
(because it hath been often recommended to 
you), that you continue to keep fair with the 
Hoogly government, which, with a little 
prudence, may be done at a cheap rate, even, 
your uspal piscoshes. Be equally careful to 
keep up a good understanding with the nabob, 
so as good words and a respectful behaviour, 
withont paying too dear for it, will contribute. 
Is there no likelihood of contracting a friend- 
ship with one or more of his favourites, to’ 
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make your way to, and the ohUuniag your 
reqaeats tnm, Urn more easy? Such thif^s 
. have been practised formerly, and partionlarly 
hy President Eyres, who, by his intinutcy with 
bfirza Mndnsfa, firet obtained the grant of 
yonr towns.” 

In 1726 a Mayena court was estaUiahed 
in Galcntta, mainly on the model of that ori- 
ginally instituted at Madras. It does not 
appear that it produced as much satisfaction 
in Calcutta, as courts of a similar nature in 
the capitals of the sister presidencies. 

In 1725 Jafier Khan, the enemy of the 
English, died, and was succeeded by Sujah 
Khan, his son -in -law, who established his 
government in Moorshedabad, then a large, 
populous, and trading city, and, in many 
respects, well adapted to be the capital of 
Bengal. Ally Verdi Khan, one of his omrahs, 
accompanied him, remaining constantly by 
him, and exercising influence over his mind. 
In 1729 Ally was appointed governor of 
Behar, which place, together with Orissa, had 
been first nnited with Bengal, under the go- 
vernment of Jaffer Khan. Ally Verdi was 
an intriguing and dextrous man, and, by a 
bold stroke of policy, suddenly given, but 
long prepared, be had himself proclaimed as 
the Nabob of Bengal, Bobar, and Orissa. 
These events were gradually opening the way 
for the development of greater changes, which 
were soon destined to pass over the lower 
provinces of India. 

For several years the chief features of events 
in Bengal were those which marked the pro- 
gress of trade. Efforts were made to prevent 
the natives from inroads upon the Calcntta ter- 
ritory, without necessitating armed collisions. 
Kndeavours were put forth to outwit the native 
diplomatists, whose treachery and chicane 
wore so much a delight to those endowed with 
these aptitudes, that they appeared to practise 
thorn for the enjoyment their exercise afforded, 
uhen nothing for their masters or themselves 
could he gained by such proctices. 

The administration of the Bengal territory 
was at this time kind and prudent on the part 
of the directors at home, and, so far as their 
intentions were carried out, were beneficial 
as well as benevolent to the natives. Thns 
when, in 1738, a fierce storm swept over Cal- 
cutta, damaging houses and fields, and car- 
rying destruction to hut and homestead, the 
directors thns address their agents: — ^“VTc 
approve of yonr relieving the inhabitants, on 
their snfFeriug by the storm the loss of their 
dwellings and great part of their substance, 
and in forbearing to collect the revenues of 
the poor people in the town for some time.” 
In the succeeding year, when famine smote 
where storm hod desolated, the council afforded 


extensive relief to the natives, and obtaiaed 
for so doing the apfnobation of their employers, 
who thns addressra its membms : — “ Yon did 
weD in prohibiting the exportation oi rice on 
the scarcity; the welfare m the place, on all 
anch melancholy occasions, must be first and 
principally regarded. We cannot bat seqai- 
esce, on so general a calamity, in yonr taking 
off the dnty on all riee brought into the town ; 
and approve of buying a parcel with onr 
money, to deliver out in small parcels at the 
bazaar rate.” 

Events now occurred of warlike impor- 
tance to Bengal and to the English. It 
will be recollected by the reader that 8e- 
vajee, the daring Mahratta, overran the 
greater part of Hindostan. In the year 
1735 the Mahrattaa obtained authority to 
collect a fourth part of the revenues of 
the empire, except in Bengal. In 1739 
Nizam-ool-MooIk, the snbahdar of the Deccan, 
became jealous of the growing ambition and 
TOwer of Ally Verdi, the natob of Bengal, 
^har, and Orissa, as before related. The 
nisam instigated the Mahrattaa to demand 
the chavt (fourth part of the revenue) for Ally, 
They soon advanced from Poonah and Berar, 
concentric points of their power and re- 
Bonrccs, to Burdwan. The celebrated Bajee 
Eao, already brongbt before the reader when 
narrating the events which occurred on the 
opposite shores of the peninsnla during this 
period, was the leader of the fierce hordes of 
the invaders, assisted by his commander-in- 
chief, also brought before the reader’s notice 
while relating the history of the Bombay 
presideney. The wild Mahrattaa swept over 
Bengal, as the descending waters of the 
Ganges or the Brahmapootra delnge the 
plains in the rainy season. The feeble in- 
habitants of Bengal displayed no capacity 
even for flight, and in great numbers fell 
victims to famine or wild beasts in the jungle.* 

The English at Calcutta took advantage of 
the occasion to demand from the nabob per- 
mission to build some field works around their 
territory. These, when completed, were of 
the simplest kind, chiefly suitable for inter- 
cepting horsemen and artillery. The circuit 
of these works was called the Mahratta Ditch, 
and extended for seven miles around Calcutta, 
along the bounds of the territory then recog- 
nised by the nabob as belonging to the com- 
pany. Ally Verdi was a man of resolution 
and energy ; he recruited his forces, and in 
the following year, by the aid of men from 
the upper provinces, attacked the Mahrattaa, 
who were spread over bis territory. These, 
as the floods retiring after the monsoon find 
vent in the current of the great rivers, rapidly 
concentrated, and retreat^ to the Aorea m 
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MaUbar and the valleys of the Deccan. Ally 
Verdi had been out of favour with the Mogul, 
because of his ambition, and his seiaure of 
Behar and Orissa, but ho was now restored to 
the light of the imperial countenance, petted, 
and rewarded by an ostensible recognition of 
all the titles and powers he had rebelliously 
assumed. On his part, engagement was made 
to send to Delhi a considerable tribute an- 
nually. 

In the interval of space which followed, the 
council at Calcutta was agitated by questions 
connected with the administration of justice, 
more particularly the taking of oaths ; Brah- 
mins, Mussulmans, and others refusing to be 
sworn in the modes most agreeable to the 
English. These difBculties, and the disputes 
and denials of justice which arose out of them, 
were settled by the directors at home sending 
out specific regulations for such matters, 
which were liberal aud enlightened. 

During the progress and solution of these 
affairs the French were, in every direction 
towards which the^ operated, gaining ascen- 
dancy over the native miud. The chiefs and 
rajahs had believed the English irresistible at 
sea, until Angria and other pirates contended 
with them so successfully ; but just before the 
bursting forth of the war with France that 
opinion bad somewhat abated, although still 
the English ivar ships were esteemed as, at 
least, equal to those of the Dutch and superior 
to those of any other power. As traders, the 
Dutch stood first and the English second in 
order ; but the formation of companies at 
Ostend and in Frussia, as well as in Denmark, 
which W'ere soon understood by several of tho 
native pow'ers, led to the belief that there 
were other European nations which, as 
traders, and perhaps as mariners, might 
rival the Biitisb. The French were consi- 
dered inferior to the English both os mer- | 


chants and sailors, although in tbs latter 
capacity they at last acquired, by the conduct 
of Labourdonnais, a rapid fame. As soldiers, 
the English were esteemed by the natives to 
be prompt, obstinate, aud brave in battle, but 
inferior to the French in taste for the profes- 
sion of arms, and in the science of war. The 
natives believed that the English were fight- 
ing shopkeepers; but they regarded the 
French as cavaliore, as men above tlio mere 
instincts of trade, and who, like the natives 
themselves, considered the profession of arms 
a renown: they were esteemed as the Raj- 
poots of Europeans. The every-day carriage 
aud air of the Frenchman was d la militaire, 
while that of the Englishman, oven when 
decked in uniform, was brusque, ungainly, 
and gave the impression of tho shop. These 
were the real feelings of the natives. They 
could readily credit any account of obstinate 
battle maintained by Englishmen, but that 
they could launch iorth armies on a great 
field 08 Frenchmen could, or as the generals 
of the great Mogul might be supposed able 
to do, was beyond credibility. A little time 
soon dissipated these impressions. The shoit 
quietude which Bengal saw after the Mah- 
rattas had fled before the skilful arrangements 
and attacks of Ally Verdi, was like the drop- 
ping of tno curtain between the scenes in the 
drama: that curtain was soon to rise on 
more eventful act, involving scenes more 
varied and startling than India bod witnessed ; 
and from amidst the transitions and tumults 
caused by the passing of armies, and tlie 
thunder of European war on Indian fields, 
the English were destined to come forth the 
heroes and the victors, before whom Indian 
and European were forced to bow, as the na- 
tive shrub and the exotic together shed their 
foliage and drop their branches before the 
path of the resistless storm. 


CH.IPTER LX VI. 

ESIABLISHMENT OF X REGULAR NAVY AT BOMBAY, AND OF REGULAR MILITARY FORCES 

IN BOMBAY, MADRAS, AND BENGAL. 

Ik pie^ous chapters, notice has been taken j presidencies. Indeed the only one of the 
incidentally of the formation of military esta- ’ three presidencies which has arrived at the 
blishments at Bombay, and of the employ- dignity of maintaining a regular navy is 
ment of armed boats and ships to protect the Bombay, although Bengal has a marine ser- 
barbour, and the commercial transactions vice which more resembles a mercantile than 
conducted in the Indian Ocean. a warlike navy. Madras poBBessea no mari- 

Tlie earlier occupation of Bombay entitles time establishment. The Bombay navy 
it to more especial os well as prior attention protects the coast of Malabar, as woU as the 
in this matter, as compared with the other commercial interests of En gland and India 
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in the Anbien and Peraien Gulfs, and the 
Indian Ocean. The Bengal marine is of 
service along the Coromandel coast, and 
throughout the Bay of Bengal. 

In previous chapters, the progress of the 
company’s mercan^e marine has been related 
with ample detail, and the warlike operations 
of merchant ships in the seventeenth century, 
and those in the early part of the eighteenth 
century conducted by “grabs” and “galli- 
vats,” depicted. It has been seen that the 
company's martial marine (if it deserved the 
name) was in a low condition as to the 
number of ships, men, and guns in the second 
quarter of the eighteenth century, but the 
quality of both men and material were excel- 
lent. It is very difficult to supply the place 
of good sailors and experienced officers in 
time of war, if during peace a country, on the 
ground of economy, discharges them. The 
East India Company did not think so when, 
in 1742, a peaceful period, the economical 
mercliants of the directory resolved to re- 
trench by discharging seamen, and “ putting 
ships out of commission,” — as we say in 
modern phraseology. The reductions were 
intended to be more considerable than became 
actually the cose, for the president and coun- 
cil were slow to reduce the maritime power of 
the presidency, and by references home of one 
sort or other, postjioned the evil day. At 
last, the economical aiTangements were 
cfTcctcd, and the abridged navy of Bombay 
assumed the following dimensions. There 
were — “ A superintendent, eight commanders, 
(one of whom was styled commodore), three 
hist lieutenants, four second lieutenants, four 
third officers, and six masters of gallivats. 
The Buperiutendent's salary was £220 per 
annum ; a commander's, from (iU to 80 rupiees 
per mensem; a first lieutenant's from 32 
to 40 ; a second lieutenant’s, 24 ; a midship- 
man’s, 12; a surgeon’s, from 31 to 40; a 
gunner's or boatswain’s. 22 ; a carpenter's, 
20 ; an able seaman’s, 1) ; a native officer's, 
10 ; a marine topasa's, 0 ; and a lascar'a, 6. 
Amongst the ships, ranked first ‘ the fighting 
vessels,' the principal of which were two 
grabs, called the Rettoration and Ncptvnt't 
J’rue, the former being manned by eighty 
Europeans of all ranks, and fifty- one lascars; 
the latter, by fifty Europeans and thirty-one 
lascars. On each of the prahims there had 
usually been thirty Europeans and twenty 
lascars ; but these numbers were now slightly 
diminished. As frequent complaints of fa- 
vouritism were made by the officers, it was at 
last resolved that promotions should be re- 
gulated according to dates of commissions.”* 


* Diary, 18th Aug., and S6th Nov., 1742; 

ani IClh fub., 1743. Domiay Quarterly, AprU, 1857. 


The result of these reducHens, so for from 
being a saving of money, os was expected by 
the directors at home, was a source of loss, 
and of great danger to the trade with India. 
The ooaatmg trade was at last stopped, in 
consequence of the daring piracies effected by 
Arabs, Mahrattas, Europeans, Ac. The Bombay 
Quarterly gives a brief sketch of the disasters 
which followed the redaction, before matters 
arrived at a crisis, in the following terms : — 
“All immediate consequence of these reduc- 
tions was, that the mercantile marine, now 
larger than over, suffered serious losses frqm 
pirates, and the company received some severe 
blows. The Tiger, a gallivat, when disabled 
by a waterspout, on her passage from Gom- 
broon, was boarded by subjects of the Siddee 
at Mufdafarbad. Her crew, after a severe 
conflict in which seven fell, were overpowered, 
and she was carried away as a prize ; but on 
a proper representation being made to the 
Siddee of Jinjeera, whom the Biddee of Muf- 
dafarbad acknowledged as lord paramount, 
she was restored. Near the port of Surat 
cooly rovers swarmed, and waited for tbeir 
prey as the ships lying at the bar attempted 
to discharge their cargoes. The treaty which 
bad been made witii Khem Bawunt was, as 
soon as the government of Bombay was sup- 
posed to be without power, shown to be waste 
paper, for in spite of it that chief made prizes 
of seven boats valued at eighteen or nineteen 
thousand rupees. The^Ialwans seized others 
valued at ten or eleven thousand. The sub- 
jects of the Peishwa showed themselves equally 
rapacious, and although their government, 
when appealed to, promised that the offenders 
should bo punished, it was only on the im- 
probable snpjiosition that they could be dis- 
covered and convicte<l. Even M enajee Angria, 
whilst professiug to be a close ally of the 
British, countenanced his subjects in attacking 
their vessels, and never hesitated to pick up a 
stray boat, if he could hope to esc'ape detection; 
yet on one occasion he rendered a valuable 
service in rescuing the Salamander, an English 
ketch, which had been captured off Colaba by 
the fleet of Snmbhajce Angria. Seven grain 
and eight gallivats, in the service of the last 
mentioned ]>iratc, after fighting for a night 
and day with the Montague and Warwick, 
two East Indiameu, carried uff five boats and 
a Portuguese ketch sailing under their convoy. 
A vessel, however, which he had taken and 
sold for ton thousand rupees, was recaptured 
by Captain Charles Foulis, of the Harrington. 
But nothing could compensate the merchants 
of Bombay for the losses they had sustained.” 
Under such circumstances, they held meetings 
and made representations to government of 
their desperate state. So great waa the in- 
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secaritjr,ihat the bankeiB would nuke no ed- 
Tancee upon goode or elura. The diaries of 
Bombay, Surat, and Telficherry abundantly 
prove &at anok wee tbe condition of aiTaira. 
The peace principle was carried out into a 
fair experiment, and its moat ardent admirera 
could not fail to admit that if carried out a 
little longer, its only result to English com- 
merce in the Indian seas would have been 
annihilation, to the company bankruptcy, and 
to peaceful commercial aailors captivity and 
slavery. 

.The company did not at first feel the full 
force of the blows struck at commerce in 
those waters. Native merchants, aud native 
ships, coasters, fiist suffered, but at last the 
proudest ships of the company were damaged 
or captured. 

The French were the means, it is well 
known, and generally recorded by historians, of 
causing the English to organize a large native 
army, and that nation was also the occasion 
of the organization of a well-equipped naval 
force in the company's service. Tn the year 
1744: war broke out between England and 
France, and the latter became famous for her 
privateers. Two of that description, of half 
men-of-war, half pirate ships, sought enter- 
prise in the Indian seas immediately that 
war w’as declared. One of them was the 
ApoUo, fifty guns; the other, the Angletea, 
of forty guns. The latter, from her name, 
had probably formerly been an English ship. 
After committing ravages in the neighbour- 
hood of the Cape of Grood Hope, and of 
Madras, they cruised in the neighbourhood of 
Bombay. 

To meet this small force, the government 
of Bombay could do nothing but send out 
grabs and fishing-boats, well-armed, to look 
out for British ships, and warn them of their 
peril. This saved several very richly -laden 
ships, whose escape was narrow. A large 
Indiamau, the Atuon, did not heed, or could 
not understand the signals, and was attacked 
by the Apollo. The conflict was long and 
fierce. The English ship, neither constructed, 
armed, nor manned to resirt such vessels as the 
Apollo, nevertheless fought until utteily dis- 
abled, and then her captor wae found to be in 
so shattered a condition, that she was unable to 
continue her cruise; for every man h’.t on 
board the Indiamau, nine were struck on 
board the privateer. This conflict is the 
more remarkable, as it is the only recorded 
naval action between the English and French 
which ever took place off the coasts of 
Western India. The directors were so 
pleased with the heroism displayed by the 
c«!w of the Antm, that they voted them a gift 
of more than two thousand pounds sterling. 


After these events, nevni were taken to 
augment the Bombay navy. “la the en- 
larged marine service were three ahipa, etudi 
of which carried twenty guns, a grab with 
twenty guns, from six to twelve pounders, 
five ketches carrying from eight to fourteen 
guns, from fonr to six-ponndere, eight gal- 
iivats, and one prahim. Two other ships 
were employed alternately as guard-ships at 
Gombroon. On each ship or grab were from 
fifty to seventy Europeans; on each ketch, 
from six to thirty ; and two or three on each 
gallivat. To the list of officers were added, 
two commanders, one first, six second, and 
three third lieutenants. . At the same time 
the first attempts were made to improve the 
religious and moral character of both officers 
and men, orders being sent from the couit of 
directors for the regular performance of divine 
service on hoard sdl the x'cssels, and a strict 
prohibition of all gambling, profane swear- 
ing, and indecent cunversation. As, how- 
ever, it was thought that these reforms would 
be incomplete until the Bombay marine 
should have an official uniform like a regular 
service, a petition was presented in 1761 by 
the officers to the governor in council, aud 
they were onlercd to wear blue frock-coats 
turned up with yellow’, dress-coats and waist- 
coata of the same colour, aud according to a 
regulated pattern. Large boot-sleeves and 
facings of gold lace were the fashion for 
the superior grades ; w'hilst midshipmen and 
masters of gallivats were to rest contented 
with small round cuffs and no facings. 11 itli 
increased numbers, improved discipline, and 
fine clothes, the Bombay marine became a 
little navy, although it did not venture to 
aesume that name. The English fleets, with 
their first-rate men-of-war and frigatoa, now’ 
floating in the harbour under the command 
of Admirals Watson, Cornish, Pococke, aud 
Stevens, threw it into the shade, but at the 
same time taught it emulation and effici- 
ency.” 

Such is a brief narrative of the early es- 
tablishment of the Bombay navy. Its deeds, 
as shown in the oonise of this histoiy, will be 
the pi oofs of its efficiency, as those events 
are related which gave opportunity to the 
maritime force of the company to distinguish 
itself. 

The military establishment of Bombay had 
its origin when the company was put in 
possession of Bombay Island. The various 
events aonnected with the raising of troops, 
and their character, moral and military, have 
incidentally been related in foregoing chap- 
ters. The army at Bombay deteriorated 
gradually from the first flue body of royal 
troops, who garrisoned it until towards the 
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dose of tile first fadf of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The number of men was neoesssrily 
greater as the company’s interests expanded, 
but the quality of the troops became worse, 
until the increasing consequence of the 
French, and their intriguing and aggressive 
policy, caused the president and council of 
Bombay to feel that the western presidency 
must have something tiiat might be called an 
army. “In 1741 it consisted of but one 
regiment, consisting of a captain, nine lieu- 
tenants, fifteen ensigns, a surgeon, two ser- 
geant-majors, aighty-two sergeants, eighty- 
two corporals, twenty-six drummers, three 
hundred and nineteen European privates, 
thirty -one mustees — by which term wo con- 
ceive mostisa's, or Indo-Europeans are meant 
— nine hundred topasscs, twenty-seven ser- 
vants, two subnceses or native paymasters, 
a linguist, and an armourer — in all fourteen 
hundred and ninety-nine men. They were 
distributed into seven companies. Their 
monthly pay amounted to 10,314 rupees.* 
There was a native militia of sepoys num- 
bering seven hundred men, native officers in- 
cluded. The appearance of this body on 
parade must have presented the most extra- 
ordinary spectacle ever witnessed on occasion 
of reviewing troops. They were differently 
apparelled — soma wearing a uniform like 
English soldiers, some in the habiliment of 
English tars ; or, rather, partly attired in the 
unifoims of three services. Rude native 
military uniforms decorated others. A few 
made themselves like South Sea islanders, by 
bedizening themselves in the most fantastic 
manner ; very many wore scarcely any ap- 
parel at all — the usual piece of calico w ouud j 
round their body serving for raiment and ! 
uniform. Their arms were as various as their ' 
costumes, muskets, matchlocks, swords, spears, 
bows and arrows, and many nondescript 
weapons provided by themselves under the 
idea of being peculiarly warlike and terrible. 
Exceirt in war they were seldom mustered ; 
most of them were attached as " peons,” ser- 
vants, bearers, runners, &c., to the civil ser- 
vants ; just as at this day, but under different 
regulations, the sepoys are employed. They 
were very badly paid, and worse treated 
kicked, smitten, flogged, at the caprice of the 
civil servants to whom they were attached. 
They endured degradation and misery w'ith 
marvellous patience, and, on tlie w'hole, pre- 
ferred the military to other employments, as 
was proved by the eagerness with which they 
re -enlisted, after having been "broke.” The 
system of peons was adverse to the progress of 
the army; it was not until 17G2 that these 
men w.ere struck off tlie military roll, and 
• Bombay ^Morter/y, April 1867. 


titeir expense tfiuwgedto tbs dvil d^oriment 
In Bengal and Ma^as the sepoys were better 
disdplmed, and some were brought to Bmb- 
bay; but they refused to serve except at 
higher pay than the custom wae to give the 
natives of Bombay. The latter were offended 
at the invidious distinction, and murmured, so 
that the practice of employing Madras and 
Bengal sepoys in the western presidenoy was 
given up. Ultimately, the transfer of sepoys 
from Bombay both to Bengal and Madi^ 
became usual. There existed a strong indis- 
position among the members of the company 
in London to pay for military, and the in- 
atnictiona to the president aud council to re- 
duce expenditure by a reduction of their 
military force was incessant. Thus a Euro- 
pean regiment was removed from the fort at 
Sion, and its place supplied by topasses, by 
which a saving of 14,3t>4 rupees was effected, 
but the safety of the place w’os endangered, 
and the president and council of Bombay filled 
with anxieties and cares, when their minds 
should have been free to attend to the com- 
pany's business. The topasses were very un- 
certain soldiery ; being of mixed Portugueee 
and Indian descent they bad the prejudices of 
both races ; they were generally of the religion 
of the Portuguese, with a large leaven of 
native idolatry. It was not without cause, 
therefore, that the president and council ex- 
pressed their apprehensions when ordered to 
occupy so important a place with such rabble 
for soldiers : — " For Eton was a frontier post, 
and topasses were so little accustomed to strict 
discipline, that they might easily be surprised 
by a sudden invasion from the Mahratta coun- 
try ; and what was most strange of all, their 
homes, where their wives aud children con- 
tinued to reside, were in riolsette, then part of 
the Mahratta dominions. It was remembered 
that when the Portuguese were defending 
Tanna, tliey had been intimidated by the 
enemy seizing tlicir families, an'd threatening 
to slaughter them unless the fortress ca])ita- 
lated ; and w as it to be doubted that the same 
plan would be resorted to in the case of tiio 
British? Then these soldiers in buckram 
would only enter the service on condition that 
they should be permitted to take their meals 
aud attend mass on the other side of the strait ; 
many actually, when on duty, left their posts 
for these purposes, and the dismissal of a 
hundred and seventy -two only caused a tem- 
porary abatement of the evil. A foolish 
economy and ignorance of the native character 
were the only reasons why this fatuous sys- 
tem was continued, even when the ago of 
Indian conquest had commenced. On the one 
hand, the frugal court of directors would not 
increase the topasses' pay from four to five 
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rapeeB per mensem, wliich would hare induced 
them to bring their families within the com- 
pany's limits ; on the other, they still retained 
the opinion that natives would not submit like 
topasses to be organised on the European 
system."* 

The officers of the company’s service were 
both European and native, the latter fre- 
quently proved unfaithful, and were generally 
hostile in their hearts to all Europeans. The 
English officers were men of low birth, who 
had followed occupations the meanest, and 
were uneducated, with few exceptions. Officers 
have, in some few cases, snetaincd important 
local commands, who had attained to the rank 
of captains without being able to write ! 
Existing documents in Bombay reveal the 
plans and sbifta to which the civil authorities 
were frequently put, to avoid the inconveni- 
ence attendant upon the illiterate character of 
their officers. The pay of the European 
officer was small, and ho accordingly adopted 
various expedients for plundering the men 
under his commaud in their food and clothes, 
until mutiny at last taught the government 
that the robbery of the soldier was neither 
a humane, honourable, nor safe mode of pay- 
ing the officers. 

The retrenchments of the directors were 
not long in operation ; the menaces and vio- 
lence of the French and of the Mabrattas, as 
well as the known designs of other enemies, 
compelled an augmentation of force at Bom- 
bay and Tellicherry, and the factory at Surat 
was strengthened in such w ay as the position 
of the English there allowed. A change in 
the commanders attended upon increased 
garrisons. Cifficers of distinction in the royal 
army were sent out, and young gentlemen of 
bhth and education were appointed as cadets. 
Sepoy regiments were gradually enrolled in 
imitation of the French ; and royal regiments 
of infantry as well as regular companies of 
artillery were sent from England. Such 
changes were carried out with moio earnest- 
ness when, in 1744, the war hurst forth be- 
tween the sottlementB of the tw o great Euro- 
pean nations. In 174G, while the conflict 
was proceeding, the president and council 
raised at Surat a native force of tno thousand 
men. It was deemed politic to collect these 
men frona various septs and nationalities — 
Abyssininns, Arabs, Mussnlmen of India, 
Hindoos, and, probably, a few Jews, topasses, 
and Farsces were among them. The creation 
of this force enabled the president, the next 
year, to send from Bombay considerable as- 
sistance to Port St. David. 

In the desire to obtain experienced officers 
soon after the foregoing events, the governor 

* Bomioj/ Diary. Bombay (Quarterly, April, 1867. 
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engaged one Goodyear, a major of artiller 3 % 
who served on board the Beet of Admiral 
Boscawen. To thia officer the command of 
the garriBon at Bombay was consigned, and 
be took rank as a member of connoil, a oir* 
cnmstance which raised the status of the 
militnrj'. The salary of this high officer was 
but £2f>0 a year, with allowance for servants, 
palanquin, and mess. A local company of 
artillery was then raised, and the old system 
of gunners and assistants was abolished. Ten 
companies of infantry, seventy men to each 
company, were next raised. The officers and 
non-commissioned officers raised the total 
number in the battalion to 841. Promotion 
went by seniority, except in especial cases ; 
and then the governor was bound to inform 
the directors on what grounds he departed 
from the rule. 

It was a curious circumstance that all Ro- 
man Catholics were excluded from service, 
even in the ranks of cither the artillery or 
infantry; yet, nevertheless, the service was 
BO popular with many of them that by de- 
gree-o, in sjute of every prohibition, they 
continued to enlist rmtil, for a short time, a 
majority of the soldiers w'ere of that persua- 
sion. The physical and moral character of 
the troops was very bad ; old men, invalids, 
criminsls, and deserters, to a largo extent, 
made np the muster roll. The hopelessness 
of find.ug sober and able-bodied Englishmen, 
to enlist in their service, led the company to 
seek recruits in that common recruiting 
ground of Europe — Switzerland. In 1762, 
Captain Alexander De Zeiglo, and a Sw'iss 
company under his command, arrived in Bom- 
bay. This scheme failed, Dupleix, the French 
general, with the foresight for which he was 
characterized, predicted the result. The Swiss 
had hardly commenced their duties, when they 
found their soldierly pride wounded by insults 
and oj)preBBion3 of various sorts, nn<l their 
miserable pay afforded them insufficient sub- 
sistence. Discontent, neglect, insufficient 
food, and sickness, wasted their numbers ; 
and a large proportion of the remainder de- 
serted to the French, where they were received 
as brothers and fellow-countrymen. As the 
places of the deceased, and those who deserted, 
were filled up with topasses, the Swiss com- 
pany soon became only such in name,* 

In August, 1753, Major Sir James Foulis, 
Bart., took command oi the troops. He intro- 
duced many reforms useful to both officers and 

* Bombay Diary, 17tli of Ootober, 1752 ; 3rd of April, 
Augost, aud NoTember, 1768 ; 71b of December, 175S; 
20th of September, 1767; 20th of May, 1760. Speech 
of IVilUam Beekford, Eaq., in the House of Commons, 
19th of February, 1764. — Bombay (^tarterly, April, 
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in«n, but Tvhich jfwe impopoUr among both. 
Ultiittately ho couciliated the affeotiono of all 
of his soldiers, and was then thwarted 
by the civil officials, until, at last, under a 
stingitag sense of insult^ he resigned his post 
and returned home. All efforts to establish 
the discipline of the company’s troops on a 
solid basis failed until the mutiny act was 
made applicable to India by a bill which 
passed the British parliament in 1764. The 
act took effect on the 26th of April in the 
same year, and is one of the memorable 
incidents of British legislation for India. 
On the first of October following, this act 
was proclaimed at the fort gate of Bombay. 
The troops, who were drawn up on parade, 
were asked if they were willing to serve 
under the terms of this law, and they unani- 
mously assented. The topasses probably 
did not understand its provisions, for they 
pleaded ignorance when arraigned for violation 
of the act for a considerable time afterwards, 
although every two months it was read at the 
head of every company. Many date the for- 
mation of the Bombay army from the day 
when the mutiny act was proclaimed at the 
fort of Bombay. 

In order to carry out the design, so generally 
entertained among official persons, of perfect- 
ing military force, a secret and select com- 
mittee for the management of military and 
diplomatic affairs was appointed at the begin- 
ning of the year 1755, by tlic court of direc- 
tors, and ordered to correspond by cipliera 
of two kinds vs'ith committees similarly con- 
stituted in each of the three presidencies. The 
author of The Jiite of the Navi/ and Army at 
Bombay, in the review published in that city, 
observes ; — “ To the skilful management of 
tlicse boards must, under divine Providence, 
be attributed the success of these grand ope- 
rations by which Groat Britain first obtained 
political power in India.” 

Towards the close of the year 1755, Major 
Chalmers arrived at Bombay in command of 
three companies of royal artillery, which 
eiialded the local artillery company to improve 
itself upon their model. The year following, 
according to the Bombay Diary, the number 
of regular troops on the island, wae 1571. 
Of these 120 were in hospital ; 986 were Eu- 
io]>eans, comprising Germans, Dutch, Swedes, 
and n few Swiss, as well as English : the re- 
mainder were topasses. Besides this regular 
ioice, there was a brigade of 3,000 sepoys: 
tlic&e were distrusted both by the authorities 
and the regular force. At Surat and Cambay, 
wliere there were small sepoy garrieons in the 
factories, the factors expressed their doubts 
both of their fidelity and courage, and pre- 
ferred arming Arab, notwithstanding their 
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oocuional bnrsta of fanaticism, and the fierce- 
ness and waywardness of their temper. Even 
after the battle of Plaesey proved how sepoys 
might be disciplined and wielded, there was 
throughout Bombay a great reluctance to em- 
ploy them. In 1769 a separate corps of 
500 sepoys was disciplined on the Englisk 
system. This was the first attempt in the 
Bombay presidency, to use the sep^s sa 
regnlar troops. The same year, when a Freatii 
invasion was anticipated, it was estimated that 
on an emergency 15,750 men could be called 
out for service at Bombay ; but not one half 
of them had ever smelt gnnpowder, and not a 
quarter had learnt their drill. The nnmber 
was made up thus Of the king’e artillery 
were mustered 236 men ; of the company’s, 
285; of the company’s European infantry, 848 
— thus making 1 ,369 disciplined troops. There 
were also of sepoys that had been some time 
in garrison, 966; of sepoys that had lately 
been withdrawn from the Siddee’s service, 
754;. of sepoys recently enlisted at Surat, 
209 ; of Arabs, 316 ; of recruits raised in Scinde, 
178 — in all 2,412 irregnlars. In the marine 
service there were 450 available men. Cove- 
nanted servants, captains of merchant vessels, 
free merchants, and other Europeans, who 
formed a separate corps, amounted to ninety- 
eight. The native population, capable of 
bearing arms, amounted to 3,017, and that of 
Mahim to 1,866, exclusive of clerks in offices, 
648 labourers who were also a separate corps, 
and 150 private slaves — the whole amounting 
to 6,639 able-bodied persons. So silent are 
historians of British India regarding the rire 
of the European and native army, that their 
readers might almost suppose it to have been 
without any rudimental germ, never to have 
passed through the slow processes of growth, 
but to have sprung at once into vigorous ex- 
istence, We read of no mortifications, no 
blunders, no failures to which t^en must ordi- 
narily submit before their institutions attain 
to full strength. Such, however, there cer- 
tainly were. Even when soldiers bad been 
found, and the living material provided for the 
ranks abundantly, there was continual per- 
plexity when attempting to make the proper 
arrangements for clothing, arming, paying, 
provisioning the troops, and other similar 
matters. At first clothing was issued to Eu- 
ropeans once a year ; to topasses and otheta, 
once every two years. Long before the time 
for renewing it arrived, the men had supplied 
themselves with garments purchased by them- 
selves ; otherwise they must have marched in 
rage ; and there appeared on parade a most 
curious variety of costume. The first reform 
in the dress of sepoys, who had up to that 
time retained the clothes in which they en- 
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listed, vsB to provide them with « jacket of 
red broadcloth and linen tnrban, to distinguish 
them from the enemy. Not until 1760 was 
itifinally arranged that all the troops should 
be clad in uniforms corresponding to those 
already used in Madras and Bengal. Then 
the men made numerous complaints of the de- 
ductions from their pay to purchase these 
uniforms, and the regulations on the subject 
were frequently revised. It was difficult also 
to determine the periods of issuing pay ; at 
first the Europeans were paid daily; then 
they were kept a month in arrears, it being 
supposed that all their cash would be required 
for debts contracted in the interval, and could 
not therefore be expended in drunken revels ; 
and lastly, when they murmured loudly against 
this, the worst plan of all was adopted — that 
of issuing their pay monthly in advance. At 
the same time, as they were suffered to pro- 
cure their own food so long as they dealt with 
the tradesmen whom the barrack-master 
patronised, and had no regular mess, their 
diet was usually bad and unwholesome.* 
Courts-martial were much abused by officers, 
although frequently the only means by which 
they could protect themselves from the op- 
pressions and insults of tlie factors. It is a 
curious circumstance, that the great Clive 
was mixed up with disputes connected with 
such, transactions, when, as Colonel Clivo, he 
served at Bombay in 1756. On that occasion 
the great man quarrelled with the president 
and council for appointing an officer junior to 
bimself os president of a court-martial. Yet, 
although so prompt to assert hie own rights 
and privileges, ho was ready enough to 
trample upon the prerogatives and insult the 
dignity of inferior officers himself when they 
fell under his displeasure. 

The hostility between the army and the 
civil authoiities about 1760 is a fearful epi- 
sode in the history of the Bombay presidency. 
‘'Defiance of authority seemed to have become 
the governing principle of the military. The 
new code of military law, the importation of 
regular troops from England, the organization 
of an army with Enropean discipline and ad- 
mirable appointments, had produced no better 
fruit than this. The spirit which animated 
the officers was active also in the ranlcs. 
Desertions were frcqvient, and Sir James 
Foulis estimated the annual loss from this 

• Bomlay Dutrp, 14th of November, 1766, 10th of 
Febnuury, August, 1766 , 6th aud 12th of August, 1st of 
September, and 2ad of October, 1757 ; 4th of October and 
13th of December, 1768 ; 7th of August and 8rd of 
October, 1750; 11th of March, 1760. Btarg, 

Ist of June and 10th of Auguit, 1766 ; August 1767 , 
of April, 1759. Diary of the Secret Commttee, 
j"“6 and 1766. letter ft om Calcutta, iatei 8th and 
7th of July, 17B6. — Bombay <j;uarterlff, April, 1857. 
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cause and death, at ten per cent 8o many 
men deserted from the fitetory in Scinde, that 
sufficient were not left for its defence in case 
of a sadden surprise, and it became necesaary 
to release some prisoners for want of a guard. 
Punishments were of frightful severity, bnt 
apparently without any good effect At 
Surat eight Europeans deserted daring the 
military operations; all were retaken; one 
was shot, the others received a thousand 
lashes. Of soven topasses who deserted a 
little later under extenuating circumstances, 
five were sentenced to he shot, but as an act 
of mercy, permitted to escape each with eight 
hundred or a thousand lashes. Even the 
king’s troops were contaminated, and at 
TeUicherry, when called into active service, 
loudly and insubordinately uttered the old 
complaint of want of beef, protesting against 
the fish rations provided for them on four 
days of the week."* The Bombay army was 
frequently used on service in the other presi- 
dencies during its more perfect formation, and 
after discipline and military law became es- 
tablished. 

In 1764, the few Swiss then left, three 
companies of repoys, and Captain Forbes’s 
company of Enropcans, from Bombay, and 
160 topasses from TeUicherry, were sent to 
Madras. These were followed by fifty to- 
passes from Ajengo, and a considerable 
number of Indo-Portuguese recruits. These 
troops, commanded by Captain Armstrong, 
served under Major Lawrence. Tlie captain 
and his troops complained bitterly of the par- 
tiality and injastice of C’Uve, and his incijuit- 
nhle distribution of prize money The conduct 
of the hero in return was marked by cnielty, 
malice, and persecution, with n contempt for 
law and military order, when either stood in 
the way of his own strong passion and indo- 
mitable wifi. 

The Bombay army, whether serving in its 
own or in the sister presidencies, continued 
to have cause of complaint against the go- 
vernment. Perhaps, on the whole, they 
were better treated in Bombay than in either 
Bengal or Madras. During the whole history 
of the Bombay army, the government was 
chai'gcable with culpable neglect of the com- 
fort, health, and life of its soldiers. The 
whole British army in India was thus unge- 
nerously disregarded, until after the English 
nation was awakened by the discloenres of 
the Crimean campaign to the danger and dis- 
grace qf sneh disregard of the happiness and 
efficiency of the noblest soldiers in the worid. 
Yet, even then, the system of neglect was but 
slowly abolished. In October, 1868, public 
opinion in Bombay on these matters was thus 
• Bomhay Quarterly, 
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expresaed in the BovAay &ancUird : — “The 
people of England are beginning at length to 
reflect thei, if India is from henceforth mninlj. 
to be maintained by Britinh troops, the fore- 
most matter to be seen to is how best to pre- 
serve the health and economize the energies 
of the men. They are right in this ; these 
are the very first things to be considered. 
Wo have hitherto proceeded either as if they 
were the lost, or as if there was no particular 
occasion for bestowing any consideration on 
them at all Until within the last ten years 
tho Horse Guards acted as if their aim had 
been to destroy and demoralize the men os 
fast as possible, and the mutinies themselves 
liave not bad the lives to answer for 'White- 
hall red-tape has destroyed within the past 
twenty years. The men were provided with 
the heaviest and most inefficient weapons and 
worst possible clothing, to begin with ; these 
we shall pass by, as tho home authorities 
begin to sec the error of their woys, and 
amend. A rigid attention to the regulations, 
as the regidations in these matters were wont 
to he attended to, wonld have lost us last 
year's eampaigii. By some extraordinary 
arrangement the men were, till 18C0, in 
three-fourths of cases, dispatched so as to be 
snro of arriving daring tbe rainy season, 
when their services could not be required 
and their hoaltli was certain to suffer. The 
allowance of intoxicating liquor during the 
voyage uas such ns to make one-half of them 
dinnkards before they touched Indian ground 
at all. The Horse Guards never condescended 
to consult the India-house ae to the date of 
dispatch, nor did the home military powers 
deem it requisite to state beforehaml for what 
presidency troops were intended. A regiment 
tiivncd up of a rainy morning at Bombay or 
Madras which the military authorities at these 
places respectively believed on its way to 
Calcutta, when tho barracks were damp, 
nioss-gtown, or mildewed, and not the slight- 
cj't preparation had been made for tho recep- 
tion of troops. Tho remedy for this lost was 
brought about by a newspaper. On bearing 
the matter made constant subject of complaint, 
and being assured that no representations sent 
to the home authorities received the slightest 
attention, wo, in 184.2, caused our London 
correspondent to insert in his shipping list the 
number of men embarked, and the place of 
their destination. We are speaking under 
the most rigid review of facts ; all these things 
were duly tabled at the time, with the full 
approval of authority. Tho men, as already 
stated, on arriving in tlie raina, were etarted 
for the Deccan as quickly as possible ; but it 
18 only within these ten years that the slight- 
est shelter on the way was provided for ; 


on they marched' through floods of water, 
under deluges of rain, sleejdng in swamM for 
six nights on end. The transfer from Bom- 
bay to Poonah commonly in these days coot one 
per cent, in the oonrse of a fortnight, or at 
the rate of twenty -four per cent, on the year, 
had this rate of mortality been kept up. Aa 
wc had taught the xueu to drink on tho voy- 
age out it was but natural the accompliehment 
should be kept up, so every morning, when 
the stomach in the East is most weak and 
languid, and tea and coffee are naturally 
wished to soothe it, we fired off the 'morning 
dram’ — a dose of red-hot poison, to inflame 
the blood and bowels and create a thirst other 
drams could alone allay. Old officers told 
you that the abolition of this would create 
universal mutiny. In the first year of his 
reign the Marquis of Dalhonsie said the 
abomination should cease, and it did cease ; 
the most inveterate drunkard was ashamed to 
complain, all hut confirmed drunkards held it 
a blessing to be kept aloof from temptation. 
All tbese things came to pass within ten 
years, to the saving of the lives of thonsands ; 
until within these twenty years none of them 
ever seem to have been thought of. So far 
have we done w'cll, but wc have barely made 
a beginning. The task before us when once 
commenced will be found quite as easy as 
those now seem that have been performed, 
and infinitely more important.” 

The military system of Madras progressed 
very slowly. There w’as a strong objection 
to enlist the natives, from a fear that the 
power thus raised might turn againet those 
who created it : — “ Bat here were special ob- 
jections to the enlistmcntof Mahrattaand other 
native sepoys. They belonged to races with 
which tbe English would erelong perhapsbe at 
war ; their language, manners, religion, were 
not only distinct from those of the English, but 
tbeir superstitions regarding caste were so in- 
fiammablc, that a single spark Inight set them 
in a blaze; they bad not been used to the 
military system of Europe, and probably would 
not submit to its stiiugent discipline; and 
lastly came the most important consideration 
of all, — their wives and children lived under 
the shadow of native powers, and remained as 
hostages that their husbands and fathers should 
never resist the chiefs who had natural claims 
upon their allegiance. On these grounds, it 
might not only be fairly concluded that the 
sepoy umuld be an unsafe protector ; he might 
also be a treacherous friend and dangerous spy. 
For what arguments could be urged agoii^ 
these cogent ones for rejecting 1^ aervices? 
'What inducements could be expected ao to 
counteract the influence of established custom, 
religion, snd family ties, as to make him a 
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loyal soldier? The offer of seven rupees a 
month, and the prospect of twenty, were the 
only inducements that could be thought of; 
and these had been already met by native 
states, who actually offered higher pay. No 
patriotism, no chivalrous sentiments, no lust 
of conquest were to kindle enthusiasm in 
sepoys, and secure their constancy. The only 
bond between them and their employers was 
to be the pittance of a soldier's pay.” 

Amongst the Europeans at Madras there 
was no military spirit. The factors were un- 
willing to carry arms, and the young men of 
England were reluctant to enter upon a mili- 
tary life in India, and especially in Madras, 
which was supposed to be wholly without at- 
tractions. The language of an Indian reviewer 
of the present day, in retrospect of this period, 
is strikingly applicable : — “ The people of 
England were tranquil, prosperous, and selfish; 
indisposed both at home and abroad to attain 
celebrity by acts of enterprise or enthusiasm. 
This prosperity, torpidity, and lack of generotu 
sentiment are especially to be observed in 
India. The age of discovery and adventure 
had passed away ; the age of military exploits 
had not begun; so that the characters and 
actions of Anglo-Indians were for the most 
part flat and insignificant. Hawkins, Best, 
and Downton were almost forgotten ; even the 
era of Aungicr, Oxenden, and Child seemed 
as the days of the giants ; and os compared 
with them, the governors of this time felt 
themselves but ordinary persons; whilst on 
the other hand, Clive was still giving and re- 
ceiving black eyes at Merchant Tailors’ school, 
or spending his indomitable energy in clam- 
bering up the church tower, and playing tricks 
upon the tradespeople of Market Drayton. In 
this middle age the highest ambition which the 
English of India could entertain was to ac- 
cumulate money and retire. The larger number 
stopped far short of that, contenting themselves 
with a lile of idleness, sensuality, or reckless 
dissipation, which was usually terminated by 
disease and an unhonoured death.” 

The military prej)aratiou at Madras, when, 
at the close 0 ( the half century, the French 
appeared off its coasts, was deemed consider- 
able; a few hundred soldiers only were British, 
several thousand were topasses and sepoys. 

The climate of Madras is, from its southerly 
situation, tho hottest in India. The troops of 
that presidency, European and native, have 
always been severely tried by the burning 
sun in any field operations ; yet, with the in- 
fatuation which has generally characterised 
the economical and sanitary departments ^of 
British military management, the troops have 
been clotlied in a manner which has caused 
numerous deaths, from the time of the first 
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service of European aoldiera in Fort St. George 
to the present day. That the reador’a atton- 
4ion is not unnecessarily called to this sulrject, 
the reports of medical men, both civilians and 
military, and various treatises published by 
them during 1868, abundantly prove. The 
following remarks on the clothing of our 
Indian army, from a London scientific peri- 
odicsl, is a valuable contribution to the intel- 
ligence which is requisite and ought to prevail 
on this matter : — " The flowing burnous of the 
swarthy Arabian and the loose-fitting snowy 
robes of the Indian tell us, clearly enough, 
what are the natural habiliments of the in- 
habitant of tropical regions ; the European, 
indeed, left to himself in those climes, quickly 
rids himself of his dark woollen coverings, and 
gladly adopts the light cotton dress of the 
natives. The voice of nature, however, of 
reason, and of science, makes no impression 
on the stiff ear of the martinet colonel, or on 
the well imbued red-tapist soul of bureaucracy. 
We still are obliged to hear of dragoons charg- 
ing tho enemy under a sun throwing down its 
burning rays of 115 degrees, with their brows 
compressed by helmets, the metal of which 
Would burn the hand laid upon it ; our soldiers 
still march, or stagger along, with stocks and 
tight buttoned-up woollen jackets ; and the 
best heat-absorbing colours are, in many cases, 
the dresses they wear. We wish now to say 
one word about the soldier’s dress ; and hope 
that a fact demonstrated both by experience 
and science may meet some willing ear among 
the authorative few. Dr. Coulier has lately 
investigated, scientifically, the nature of the 
soldier’s difierent habiliments as agents pro- 
tecting him against heat and cold. Ills ex- 
periments show that a thin la^er of white 
cotton placed over a cloth dress is sufficient to 
produce a fall of seven degrees per cent, in 
the heat of it lie gives the following table, 
w hich shows the effects of the sun's rays uj>on 
the temperature of tubes eentrigrade, covered 
with the following different articles of dress. 
Thermometer in the shade, 27'; cx])OBed to sun, 
36' Tube not covered, 37'5; tube covered with 
cotton shirting, 35'1 ; with cotton lining, 35‘6 ; 
with unbleached linen, 39'G ; with dark-blue 
doth, 42' ; with red cloth, 42' ; with daik-red 
capote cloth, 42’6; with red cloth for the 
‘ souB-officers,’ 41 '4 ; with dark-blue cloth for 
ditto, 43’ Here, then, is the fact scientifically 
demonstrated, that a diminution of tempera- 
ture, such as might suffice to prevent a soldier 
from being struck down by the heat of a 
^opical sun, may be obtained simply by plac- 
ing a white cotton covering over his dark 
woollen dress. These are Dr. Coulier’s gene- 
ral conclusions : — 1. The colour of soldiers’ 
clothes has very little sensible influence over 
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the diminution of cdoric. — 2. All kinds of 
textures are capable of absorbing a certaiu 
quantity of hygrometric water in alatent state. 
The quantity is considerable in the case of 
wool, but linen absorbes less, and cotton least 
of all. — 3. This absorption takes place without 
any immediate lose of its caloric by the 
body. — 4r. The colour of clothes has a great 
influence upon the absorption by them of solar 
rays ; and whatever the nature of the clothes, 
the greatest advantages are obtained by cover- 
ing them with white-coloured materials, when 
the wearer is exposed to the burning sun/’* 
In Bengal the progress of raising a native 
army was similar to that at Bombay and 
Madras ; but the natives were there sw orn — 
organized as regular soldiers, as has been 
already stated in this chapter. It does not 
api)ear, however, that this took place quite so 
early as many suppose ; for in 1707, w'hen 
Calcutta was exalted to the dignity of a presi- 
dency, the garrison was augmented to SOOmen, 
who were chiefly sepoys. Dnring the Mahratta 
incursions of 1730, and following years, some 
progress was made in disciplining native com- 
panies In 1713 the directors wrote to the 
president and council at Calcutta, acknow- 
ledging their services in organizing Lascars 
and militia, and providing material of war; 
hut no mention is made of sepoys, yet at that 
time groat progress had been made in pre- 
pariug sepoys lor service. The directors, in 
all probability, not paying particular attention 
to that feature of their servants' efforts, class the 
sepoys under the words Lascars and militia: — 
We entirely approve of the necessaiy pre- 
cautions taken on the Mahrattas’ invasion to 
])i event a surprise, by hiring a number of 
Lsbcars, forming the inhabitants into a militia, 
iiuvejiiig the town, fortifications, guns, put- 
chnsiiig some small arms, and the like; the 
expense upon such an urgent occasion we 
cheerfully acquiesce in, relying upon your 
care and frugality in disbursing our money on 
every article." The directors, in the same 
letter, encourage the council to proceed with 
tlieir excellent military organization, so as to 
be prepaied for farther dangers from the same 
quarter. “As the province is liable to the 
^lalnattas’ iucursions, we would have such 
additions made to our fortifications as you 
upon the spot shall deem requisite for tlie 
security of the settlements, putting us to no 
further expense herein than is necessary/’ 
Acting on this general, but cautious di- 
rection, the couucil proceeded with its military 
measures, which were more in reference to the 
perfection of the resources they had, than to 
sny increase of them ; and among the other 
'iseful acts to which they resorted, was the 
* Medieai Tmet. 


more complete discipline pf their sepon, so that 
regular troops, well organized on the European 
system, chiefly natives of the upper provinees 
of Bengal, but some few Assamese, Burmese, 
Peguins, men from the coast of Coromandel, 
and even recruits from Malabar, were nam> 
bered among them. 

When Clive became acquainted with mili- 
tary affairs, be, both at Madras and Bengal, 
called forth the energies of the sepoya : indeed, 
whatever was done before his time was only 
a preliminary to what he accomplished. He 
caught up the French idea of drilling the 
Spahis (sepoys), and ranking them with En- 
ropean soldiers in the field. 

The histories of the Madras and Bengal 
armies, np to the breaking out of the great 
eastern war with France, are brief, while that 
of Bombay, the oldest presidenc.v, covers a 
large space of time. The progress of the 
Madras and Bengal armies up to this point 
was uniform as short ; that of Bombay was 
chequered and eventful, and, if minutely pur- 
sned, involving numerous incidents interesting 
to military men of all nations, but especially 
to English officers, and still more especially to 
those who have served the East India Com- 
pany. From the period of the great oriental 
struggle with France, the histories of the three 
armies so blend with the general development 
of English conquest and glory that the story 
is one ; no separate treatment is required to 
mark successive stages of advance. 

Having followed the progress of the English 
in continental India up to the period of the 
French war, and the improvement of the navy 
and army of the company to a date several 
years later ; having directed attention to the 
action ou India and Indian affairs in the 
eighteenth century of the different European 
nations whose relation to the East has been 
traced in previous chapters ; frequent reference 
having been uiade to the companies organized 
in Ostend, Denmark, and France, in rivalry of 
those of the other European countries eailier 
in the field of orientfd commerce ; having given 
also brief notices of the minor associations 
formed iu Prussia, Trieste, and Spain ; — tliere 
will be no necessity for digressions in the 
future story of English power in the East, iu 
affairs connected with those nations, except- 
ing the French. The position of England 
immediately after the period already treated 
could hardly be understood, and the develop- 
ment of her success could with difficulty be 
appreciated, unless her relative standing, w 
compared with all her competitors, was seen, 
and especially with the greatest of them— 
France. To the preliminary quarrels with 
that nation the reader's attention will now 
be directed. 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 

JEALOUSIES AND QUABRELS tTITH THE FRENCH PREVIOUS TO THE FIRST BREAKINO OUT 
OF WAR BETWEEN THEM AND THE BRITISH IN INDIA. 

“ OouTHO events cast their shadows hefore," cenhiry the power of the English had grown 


IS a saying as true and^hilosophical, as it is 
trite ; it contains a beauty and significance in 
its mode of thought and expression, -which 
are strikingly reflected in the actual facts of his> 
tory. During the early part of the eighteenth 
century, especially from the year 1730 to the 
breaking forth of war, the relations and feel- 
ings of the French and English in the Indian 
peninsula plainly portended the coming strug- 
gle. Buch events as were approaching were 
too mighty and momentons not to cast the 
shadow of their coming. The minds of both 
French and English were in a state of pre- 
paredness for -war ; events partly produced 
this condition, and partly brought it forth to 
view as far as it existed independent of them. 
Historians have neglected the signs of the 
times in India previous to the war, as indi- 
cative of the relations of England and France 
there at tlie moment when the tmmpet of 
battle was sounded, and as foreshadowing 
their probable relations -when the spoils of 
the field should be gathered. The writers 
of Indian history ore generally too hasty in 
hurrying from one great prominent event to 
another, to perceive, or at all events to de- 
scribe, how these arise from minor incidents, 
or from facts and principles of which these 
minor incidents are tokens. Looking core- 
fully at the attitude of England and France 
on the peninsula for a number of years before 
war was declared, it was obvious that between 
tivo such nations a struggle for mastery must 
arise. In laying the foundation, as well ns in 
raising the superstructure of their plans and 
policy, each nation acted in a manner charac- 
teristic : the French were impressive, brilliant, 
and dashing ; the pomp of arms and the pa- 
rade of military power were, in their measure, 
as conspicuous at Pondicherry and Myhie, os 
in jParis. The English plodded along perse- 
veringly, holding by what they acquired 
tenaciously, waeting no words or polite ex- 
prcBsions to their flattering competitors ; rude, 
obstinate, enduring, arduous, fierce in en- 
counter, the Britons held on their conree in 
peace and war, if their condition at the fac- 
tories might with accuracy bo described as 
either, at a time when over their serenest 
day clouds and tempests gathered, and when 
in the moat quarrelsome episodes they -were 
sure to find some unlocked for ally, or some 
peace-compelling fortune. For more than a 


slowly bnt surely ; as the tree which has been 
long rearing its trunk strikes deeper its roots, 
BO it had been with them. The ^ench career 
had been short and brilliant ; it was like a 
graceful shrub, with much display of foliage 
and blossom, bnt however vigorous as to its 
kind, unable to resist the buffeting of storms 
which might heat upon the sturdy oak in 
vain, 

Pondicherry, although it did not assume a 
position of great power before 1741, when 
Dupleix made it the centre of his operations, 
yet several years earlier, under Dumas, it was 
of consequence, and exercised control over 
the factories or comptoirt of Ghandemagore 
in Bengal, Earical on the coast of Ooromandel, 
and Myhie on the coast of Malabar. On the 
western coast of India the French were better 
traders than on the Coromandel shore, except 
at Surat, where they were more missionary 
than mercantile, and were intensely solicitous 
to make converts of tlie English. 

In 1722, their first settlement appears to 
have boon made in Malabar. Boyanores (re- 
ferred to In a previous chapter) ift-vited them 
I to settle there, as his alarm at the growing 
power of the English became intolerable to 
himself. The position selected by the new- 
comers woB supposed to show judgment and 
taste, but they displayed more skill in the 
selection as soldiers than as merchants. The 
place chosen was an eminence with a com- 
manding view, and convenient site. A river 
discharged itself into the sea near the spot, 
hut it vvas navigable a considerable distance 
up its course. Without being landlocked, the 
harbour was sheltered from all prevailing 
winds. A factory was built on the hill, and 
thus the settlement of Myhie was established. 
This spot is worthy of note, as in the conduct 
of its factors aud garrison there wero more 
indications of an intention to undermine and 
thwart the English than in any other of the 
French Bctdements. The future conflict was, 
SB it were, anticipated between Myhie and the 
English eetdement of Tellicherry, but four 
miles distant. 

According to Auqnetil de Perron, it was 
in 1T25 that the French settlers at I^hie 
first quarrelled with the natives. The Boy- 
anores suddenly made an incursion, cut down 
the French flag-staff, and drove the factors 
away, who retired to Calicut. As the Boy- 
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Anores, although so jealous o{ the Eoglish, 
were thus for a short time more friendly with 
them than previously, their hostility was at- 
tributed to the EngUsh, whom the French 
believed to be jealous of their rising influence. 
They considered their own influence to be as 
the golden star of day, and that of the Eng- 
lish as the silver star of night, whose light 
should soon be quenched in that of the more 
glorious orb. This or very similar phraseo- 
logy was employed by them in their varions 
communications with the French directors. 
They alleged that one of the two powers must 
gain empire in India, that the glory was re- 
served for France, that England believed as 
much, and was sick with envy at their rising 
fortunes. It was not, however, deemed sound 
policy at Pondicherry to attribute openly to 
the English at Tcllicherry or Bombay the 
aggressive proceedings of Boyonores, but 
preparations were promptly made to chiasUsc 
the latter, and to teach the former that 
" France was too strong for savages, native 
or English." Five merchant vcaaela were 
laden with troops and stores, and the whole 
piiieed under M. Pardaillan Oondrin. Un- 
der his command, and next in authority, was 
Bertrand Francois Mahc de Labourdonnais. 
Ho hofl just arrived in Pondicherry with the 
rank of second captain, when the expedition 
was niiont to sail. As he had obtained great 
reputation for his knowledge of naval engi- 
neering, then little understood, and of naval 
gunnery, rather better known, and as the 
fume of his pamphlets on naval affairs pub- 
lished in Europe had reached Pondicherry, 
he was at once placed in high official relation 
to M. Oondrin. The descent at Myhie was 
a masterpiece of skill. The enemy, in great 
force, prepared to resist, but Labourdonnais 
invented a species of raft, on which he pro- 
tected his troops by bales of cotton, and dis- 
embarked in the face of the enemy nearly in 
order of battle without losing a man. The 
subsequent conflicts, however, cost loss of h'fe, 
and demanded much spirit and courage. 
Labourdonnais was the real commander of 
the expedition, and won the glory of its suc- 
cess, the details of which are not of sufficient 
inipnrtance fop our story. On shore as well 
us at sea, Labourdonnais was the genius of 
order and authority ; he occupied Ae place, 
secured the position, and made it strong in 
face of native foes and English rivals. 
Historians and biographers notice, as a sin- 
gular coincidence, the name of the officer 
and of the place so easily captured by his in- 
ventive genius — Jtfohe ; but this name seems 
to have been subsequently given to the place 
ny tho French, and not until they had ulti- 
uiately evacuated it, and then rather by those 


who wrote about it tbaa ly those who acted 
in it. In the documents of the English faotoiy 
at TelUcherry, and in other contmnporaiy 
records, it is always called Myhie, so that 
the coincidence upon which so many French 
writers and some English love to dwell bod 
no existence.* 

The fame of this expedition and of Labour- 
donnais sped all over India, and created 
unpleasant feelings in tho English commu- 
nities, and especially in Tcllicherry, the 
nearest to the scene of the exploit. The 
English there felt extreme apprehension that 
a conflict for ascendancy must soon, begin, and 
they, with their charaoteriatic bluntness, took 
no paina to conceal what they felt. The 
French, on the other hand, knowing that the 
English wero rather deeply rooted in India, 
and that Tellicherry must for some time be 
stronger than Myhie, and Bombay more 
powerful than Pondicherry, acted warily, and 
assumed the utmost cordiality and courtesy ; 
which, when it appeared safe to set aside, 
was lightly thrown off, and a tone of haughty 
defiance, and insolent contempt adopted in ita 
stead. The French commander, on his arri- 
val, opened a correspondence the most bland 
and insinuating with the chief of the English 
factory, who responded in a brusque and 
business-like tone and form, which contrasts 
strangely with the studied language of the 
French commander. This correspondence 
was singularly characteristic, and throws 
more light on the men, and their modes at 
that juncture, than could be brought to bear 
upon them by a far more extended narrative. 
This correspondence never appeared in print, 
except once some years ago, in an Indian 
periodical ; it is, therefore, interesting fur its 
novelty, as it is on account of its " inuendoes, 
diplomatic evasions, and other ciuious cha- 
racteristics." Mr. Adams, the chief, eight 
years before made the chaplain a present of 
plate, on which was an inscription in classical 
Latin; “but if he ever had any scholarship, 
his letters would show that it had been long 
ago rubbed off in the warehouse of Telli- 
cherry." The French commander thus opens 
the communications : — 

On board Mf Ira Vierge dt Grant, 
Nottmber 20ii, N, S., 1726. 

MoNsrxuB, — 1 im ehtnned that the aflhin which 
have ooBdoel^ me to thie coaet, have given me thia dnj 
the pleunre of your aequaiatMce. It will oot he my 
fault, if there ia not a perfect union reciprocally be- 
tween ne. 

The subject of my voyage to thia plaee, hae no other 
view than to revenge the insults and perfidiousiKM that 
tho French nation hare received ficom the Brinea ttf Bnr- 

* Mr. Mill eommita this exTor nsifonnly, edhag the 
place JfaAe, and as most modern writen follow Hill 
slavishly, this name baa obtained cniremy in ~ 
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(wnb, ud I ilull go dinelljr about mdiug hJmrepent it, 
if be wont lubmil to reaaon. 1 hope, throu^ the perfeet 
anion that it between the two nation*, if 1 ehoula want 
any 106000 *, to find it from yon, whom I addreaa prefer- 
able to any other. In return 1 oflbr ererything that de- 
panda upon me, and am perfeetly, blonsieur, 

lour very humble and very obedient eerrant, 
Pardaiilan Gondrin. 

P. S.— I am desired by Monsieur Ferier to uanre Mra. 
Adams of his respect, and I have the honour to assure 
h«r of mine. 

To this polite letter the English chief replied 
in terms coarse but candid and pertinent : — 
TeUiekerTy, Novemter SOM, 17SS. 

Moksiicr, — It was with the greatest aatis&ction 
imaginable I rercivod the honour of yours by Monsieur 
Lonet, and shall on all occasions take the opportunity of 
edtivatiug and strengthening onr new oeqnaintanee, 
pnmiising on my part, it shall not be my fault if there it 
not a perfect union between us, congratulating your safe 
arrival on this const. 

Am obliged to you for the notice you give me of the 
oeeasion of the voyage you have undertaken ; the Mala- 
bars have always been prrfldions, which the English have 
very often experienced, and was designed for these three 
years last post to have made Boyanore sensible of their 
resentment. The reason why they did not unknown to 
yon. However, may depend shall observe a strict neu- 
trality, and serve yon what we can, consonant to the 
perfect union between the two natiuns in Europe. But 
cannot bat complain of the usage we hare received from 
Monsieur La Tuet of the Triton, to whom have tent 
twice, to admit our boats to go into the Myhie river, and 
Ibteh out the hon'bic compnoy's goods lying there, but 
he would not permit it. A* heard of your coming 
was not pressing with him, but hope to receive better 
usage from you, in which request your positive answer, 
that may accordingly take measure to get those goods, 
and advise my suiieriors. Your concurrence iu this will 
demonstrate your resolution to keep to the good union 
and harmony between the two crowns, and lay me under 
the obligation of serving you with all readiness. 

My wife and self ore highly obliged to yon and Mon- 
sieur Perier for kind remembrance, and in return tender 
our scrvicca, and am. Monsieur, 

Yonr very humble, &c., 

Bobkui Adaus. 

The French landed, conquered, but lost 
forty men, and on the evening of the same 
day, their chief wrote to Mr. Adams : — 

From th» Camu at Myhe, 
Deemier the Znd, n. S., 1725. 

Monsieur, — The grncions letter which you bed the 
goodness to write me, obligee me to give yon on acconnt 
of the descent I made to-day, and forced the intrench- 
mrnt, which appears to me different from what the Indians 
are accustomed to make. 

'Where I took two pieces of cannon. I helieve this 
will give you pleasure from the regard you have to what 
relatm to me. I shall not fail acquuntiiig you of what 
happens for the future in this expedition, having the 
hononr to be perfectly. Monsieur, &c. See., 

Fabdaiu-an Gonobin. 

P. S. — Suffer me, if you please, to place in this my 
reapeett to Mrs. Ad^s. 

One came and ossnred me, sir, that they saw very 
nigh thia morning, in the time of action, ten Englishmen. 

1 would not believe it to be true, but 1 am obliged to tell 
yon, sir, that all Enropeona which 1 find with arms in 
their huid 1 shall hong. 


BBITI6H EMPIEE LXVIZ. 

The skill displayed in blending politeuese 
with insinuations against the English is ad- 
mirable. The trenches were not such as the 
Indians were accustomed to make, and as 
there were no other Europeans in the neigh- 
bourhood but the English of Telliclierry, the 
implication was plain. Ten Englishmen were 
seen “ very nigh,” in the time of action. The 
polite commander, of course, could not believe 
the like, but, at the same time, out of pure 
love and courtesy was obliged to inform his 
English friend that all Europeans found in 
arms be would bang; as if Europeans bad 
not a right to take service with a native 
prince. The plain-spoken Englishman de- 
nied the iropenchment, and urged the redress 
of grievances : — 

Tellicherry, November 21s/, 1 725. 

Sir, — This night was hononred with your favours of 
this date, and am obliged to you for an aeeonnt of yonr 
success against Boyanore, in which with you joy. 

Am Boiry any one should inform yon that any English 
were under arms against yon this day. That wonld be 
aotiug the same that have so often complained of; there- 
fore yon will harbour no such thought. 

In my last, wrote yon about some merchandise that 
lies in Myhie river, brionging to my bon’ble masters, to 
which you have not been plca^ to reply. Beg the favour 
futnrely you will please to write your mind on that and 
other public affairs to John Braddyll, Esquire, who is 
here a commissary for the hon'ble Engliah comiwny on 
thia coast. 

My wife and self are obliged to you, and in return ahe 
gives her respect, aad I am, sir, &c. Ac., 

Bodebt Adaub. 

Tlie directness of the Englislimnn brought 
tbe diplomatic quibbling and nonsense of the 
French commander to bay. He at once 
dropped his politeness, addressed the council 
instead of his friend “ tbe English cliief," and 
intimated his scorn of mercantile mntters : — 

To f/te Cmncil for affair* of tlie E-nglith 
nation at TcUicherri/. 

From the Fort at Myhie, 
December M,h, N. S., 1725, 

Gentlemen, — I received tbe letter you had the good- 
ness to write me. Yoa tell me of boats of merchandise 
which you have in the river. Give me leave to tell you 
that ’tis talking Greek, for I neither understand, nor will 
I embarrass myself in affiiirs of commerce ; for I meddle 
in nothing but matters of war. You may, for the futnre, 
in such like cases, apply to Monaicurs Mollaudin and 
Tiemisot, 

I have tbe honour, See. See., 

Pardaillan Gonobin. 

Tbe English, still true to their matter-of- 
fact character, apply to the gentlemen to 
whom the bombastic commander referred 
them, who reply that they are too much 
enga^d in war to be toimented with such 
email affairs of trade ; that they could not 
decide the point even if they had time, and it 
was worth their while ; and finally recommend 
their interrogators to apply to tbe council of 
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ness 01 macing a reierence to tne supreme 
connoil for French affairs in India, concerning 
a matter which was too mean for the French 
commander, or his mercantile colleagues in 
direction of French affairs at Myhie, the 
English, still commonplace, in their own 
common-sense way, proceeded to appeal to 
the council for their property and redress of 
injuries. The tone of these French commu- 
nications was as devoid of true courtesy as of 
justice and honour. Further correspondence 
between the two factories of Myhie and Telli- 
chcrry ensued, but no person at either factory 
understood the language spoken at the other 
sufficiently well to carry on a clear correspon- 
dence, and delays and mistakes resulted, 
until it was mutually agreed to transact busi- 
ness in Portuguese, as men of that nation, or 
natives-— half-caste Portuguese — resided at 
bo,th places. 

The native chiefs were not slow in learning 
the true state of feeling between the English 
and French, and did their beet to inflame their 
jealousies and enmities, fearing that both 
might unite for purposes of territorial aggran- 
dizement. The Boyanore pretended to ally 
himself with th.o English; a “Nair," named 
f'urringboda, ostensibly attaci^ied himself to 
the French, and both European powers were 
placed by their cunning native allies in an 
attitude of anger and defiance. No English 
were allowed to cross the French borders, nor 
Were the latter permitted to pass into British 
territoiy ; if such a circumstance by chance oc- 
curred, the intruders were chased like spies or 
poachers. The vessels of either nation were 
forbidden to enter the harbour of the other. 
A French “mnneha" persisted in approach- 
ing the harbour of Tellicherry, and when 
Warned off, the crew used insulting language. 
The offended council at Tellicherry demanded 
from that at Myhie an apology for the tres- 
pass and rudeness of their mariners, and also 
demanded explanations as to the object of the 
muncha's voyage, which the English alleged 
Was to land ammunition and militaiy stores 
for the supply of the Rajah of Cotiote, in order 
that ho might have means of making war 
upon the Boyanore, so as to prostrate or 
enfeeble the ally of the English. The object 
French was to make war upon the 
British indirectly, and without incurring the 
•^possibility of appearing in arms. The 
pencil commander apologised in most oom- 
piaisant terms, which might have been in- 
tended for irony, for the rudeness of his 
sailors, but took no notice of the serions im- ' 
peachment of stirring up feuds to the damage 
of the English, and aupplying their known 
snemiea with munitions of war. Thus, step 
von. in 


amount oi injun^a to tb« JuigiiBn, whicn no 
attempt was made to explain away, eoffen, or 
compensate; and the irritated British were 
nnrsing their pent-up rage for tbe hour of 
decisive action. The diary of the ToUiclierry 
factory from November 7 to December, 1725, 
is a journal of grievances against the Frencli. 

In 172C the French and English were 
very near coming into confliot. Tbe Boyanore 
was attacked by the French. The latter pre- 
tended various grievances, but the real motive 
was to weaken the relative power of the 
English by tbe conquest of their most os- 
tensible ally, and to produce a moral effect 
among the native powers, by showing that 
the English were not able to protect their 
friends against France, and that to inenr the 
ill-will of tbe latter was destructive to all na- 
tive powers, urhatever their European alliances. 
This was a bold motive, and the measnre 
was well calculated to carry it ont. The 
Boyanore claimed assistance, for which be 
ofiered to pay, a condition upon which the 
English insisted. They sent him one hundred 
nairs, but the Boyanore had neither money 
nor probity, and as he had already contracted 
a larjje debt for military supplies, they were 
unwilling to allow him to iucrease it. Tbe 
results were that the Boyanore demanded 
a truce with the French, and came to terms. 
The French accomplished their object, the 
prestige of the English was lowered, and 
their characteristic habit of adopting a costly 
economy was once more brought prominently 
out. 

The French were emboldened, and joined 
the natives that were hostile to the English 
in every demonstration of ill-feeling. It was 
at this juncture that the French united in a 
pretended hunting expedition with certain 
native chiefs, a circumstance incidently re- 
ferred to in a former chapter to show the re- 
lation of the English to the native powers 
around them. The conduct of the French 
on that occasion was palpably hostile, and 
the English demanded satisfaction. The 
reply was somewhat snbmiaaive, as if its 
authors were conscious that they had gone 
too far, and that they might incur the dis- 
pleasure of the authorities of Pondicherry; 
or else they were alarmed at the practical 
manner in which the English had shown 
their disapproval of " tbe hniiting party ” of 
native chiefs and French soldiers, % volleys 
of grape-shot and musket balls. At all events, 
the tone of the French was apologetic ; they 
declared tlioy merely went a hunting, and 
were sarprieed to find the English so unneigh- 
honrly, and hoped, for the future, to “live in 
peace and harmony with all,” especially their 

c c 
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creue of their moral infiaenee and self reliance. 

event did not certainly dispose them to 
put up with further insults, which the French 
continued to oiler in such way as to leave a 
declaration of hostilities on ^e port of the 
English on such ground impossible, while the 
affronts, nevertheless, irritated and annoyed. 

Tellicherry was the focus, or, at all events, 
the principal focns, when there were several 
foci, of quarrel with the French. The factory 
at Ajengo, the progress and general troubles 
of which were related in a former chapter, 
was one of the points around which French 
influence and menace gathered; but as the 
Dutch preferred learned despatches to war, 
BO the French preferred gasconade and display 
to any immediate appeal to arms, although 
they made it evident enough they were willing 
to strike but dared not. The English factors 
at Ajengo were as invulnerable to French 
satire as to Dutch casuistry : they pursued the 
even tenor of their way, and carried on their 
correspondence with the French with much 
less respect for their adversaries than when 
addressing the Dutch, notwithstanding the 
overlaid courtesy and compliment of the 
letters and despatches of the former. 

At Garwar and Honawar, on the Malabar 
coast, the English were annoyed by the pre- 
sence of French agents in the neighbour- 
hood, fomenting disputes between the native 
chiefs, stimulating them against the English, 
and sowing seeds of envy and anger among 
the neighbouring Dutch and Portuguese, 
which were as prolific as those who scattered 
them could desire. Still it was at Tellicherry 
not only so far ns Western India was con- 
cerned, but taking all India into account, that 
intrigues and open acts of hostility on the 
part of the French had the best opportunity 
of development; and when all was compa- 
ratively calm in the British settlements of 
Malabar, disturbances between British and 
French broke out again at Tellicherry and 
Myhie, The French troubles appeared to 
have been hushed to slumber at the otlier 
stations— even St. David's was comparatively 
little tormented by Pondicherry — when at 
Tellicherry there occurred new alarms and 
discontents. 

In 1741 the expectations of a general war 
in Europe were yet more prevalent in India 
than they were, as above noticed, in tho be- 
ginning of 1740. France and England, 
although virtually at war from 1740, were 
not actually in hostilities until 1744 ; accord- 
ingly, authors date the commencement of this 
War very variously, some considering that it 
properly commenced in 1742, others before 
that time, and another class of uTiters dating 
its commencement from 1744. 


It was natural that the ^itipeau ia India 
should in their own political relidions be 
keenly susceptible of any impreaefon ftom 
symptoms which portended a struggle be- 
tween the two great maritime powers of 
Europe, when it is remembered how frequently 
their swords were drawn against one another. 
The relations of the two great contiguous 
European countries as to peace and war over 
a long period of history may be thus stated. 
There broke out wars between England and 
France at the following dates, and which 
lasted for the following periods : — " 1100 for 
two years ; 1141, one year ; 1161, twenty- 
five years; 1211, fifteen years; 1224, nine- 
teen years ; 1294, five years ; 1339, twenty- 
one years; 1368, fifty -two years; 1442, 
forty-nine years; 1492, one month; 1612, 
two years; 1621, six years; 1649, one year; 
1667, two years ; 1662, two years ; 1627, two 
years; 1666, one year ; 1689, ten years ; 1702, 
eleven years ; 1744, four years ; 1 766, seven 
years; 1770, seven years ; 1703, nine years ; 
and lastly, in 1803, twelve years : making in 
all 266 years of war within a period of 727 
years.” 

The ideas of French power which prevailed 
amongst Englishmen, and amongst the men oi 
other European nations in 1741, were very 
difierent from those which now prevail: — 
“ During the early period of these wars, our 
continental rival continued preponderant, and 
the revenue and pojyulation considerably ex- 
ceeded that of this country. The revenue of 
Louis XIV. was computed at nearly three 
times that of Charles II. The alliance against 
Prance, cemented by the perseverance ol 
William, rendered victorious by the talents of 
Marlborough, relieved us from the dreaded 
overthrow of the political equilibrium; but 
even after our splendid successes, it continued 
a common opinion among foreigners, as among 
ourselves, that the resources of the French 
were more solid, and that they would soon 
equal or surpass ns in those arts which form 
the constituents of national wealth. 

“ In the reign of George I., this country 
bore to France in point of population the pro- 
portion of only forty-five to one hundred. 
Were we to continue the parallel, we should 
find that as to population we shall probably 
overtake our ancient rival before the lapse of 
many years. Meantime, those who know that 
the issue of a military struggle mainly de- 
pends not so much on population as on dis- 
posable revenue, will he satisfied that at 
present we should have no cause to dread a 
contest single-handed with that power, against 
which our forefathers were obliged to seek 
continental alliances,”* 

* Colbom’i UnUed Service Magatuu, Jnumry, 1SS7' 
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Between 1740 and 1744 the anhaosHjr he* 
tween thn two nations mtu intense, and their 
resonreea were squandered in indirect war. 
From the death of Charies YI., Emperor of 
Germany, in 1741, the certainty of an open 
and ostensible mptnre bettreen England and 
France at no distant date was obvious to every 
reflecting person in Europe and among Euro- 
peans iu Asia. 

At Tellioherry and Myhie, the grand 
struggle during this brief interval consisted of 
efforts to prevent either factory from its usual 
participation in the trade of pepper — a com- 
mon source of quarrel between European 
nations in the East, and one peculiarly em- 
bittered. During that time, matters generally 
wont in favour of the English ; they secured 
by their more direct diplomacy the confidence 
of the native chiefs, who admired the French 
more, bnt trusted the English better. The Eng- 
lish continued to receive lavish expressions of 
French compliment, and replied by unpolished, 
plain spoken, but on the whole civil letters, 
the writers of which cared nothing for French 
courtesy, and had no reliance on French ho- 
nour. Meanwhile, the British had taken up the 
French game of intriguing with the nativechiefs 
against their neighbours, and played it well; 
so well, that for eight months the settlements 
of Prance were blockaded by native powers 
at English instigation. Among the French 
no man, at least no public man, understood 
the true policy to be pursued by a European 
power in India, except the gallant and wise 
Labourdonnais. In 1740 his Asiatic services 
were so appreciated in Fiance, that not only 
was he welcomed to his country with accla- 
mation, but the honour was conferred upon 
him of returning to the East in command of 
both a fleet and army. He had previously, 
as the reader has seen, shown his warlike 
genius at Myhie in a comparatively humbler 
although honourable capacity; at the time 
now under review, he equally displayed it as 
a sagacious statesman and naval commander. 
On the 13th of November, 1741, he arrived 
at Myhie not only with naval and military 
authority, but as supervisor of French trade. 
Upon his arrival, he opened a correspondence 
with the English factors at Tellicherry, pro- 
posing accommodation and friendship. He 
w’as sincere ; and the language in which he 
expressed himself showed the goodness of his 
heart and the greatness of his nature. He of 
course objected to those demonstrations of 
force which the English so frequently made 
against the French settlements in favour of 
their native enemies; and requested that 
>u an attack contemplated liy the French 
ijpon the Boyanore and Namburis, who were 
then blockading Myhie from the land, that 


the English wonld not send aueeours of war 
either by land or tea ; and if English boate 
came within a certain distanea in spite of hia 
warning and request, ha begged that he 
might not bo considet^ hostim if they were 
searched, to ascertain whether munitions were 
conveyed in them for his foea. His request 
was reasonable, and it would have been nn« 
possible to convey what duty aud necessity 
dictated in language more mauly, honest, jnat, 
and conciliatory. The reply of the Engli^ 
chief was civil and cold; he admitted the pro- 
priety of searching English boats, but took 
no notice of the other demands. The fact 
was, the predecessors of Labourdonnais had 
brought about a state of things which could 
not be removed by the kind and sincere policy 
of that great and good man. The Ireneh 
had entered upon a certain game, into which 
they had forced the English ; and the latter 
were not likely to allow them to draw the 
stakes when there was a prospect of success 
to English pertinacity and commou senae. 

Labourdonnais stormed the native in- 
trenchments, defeated Boyanore in the open 
field ; followed np his successes iu a short bnt 
brilliant campaign, and compelled the trouble- 
some Indian to cede territory around the 
factory at Myhie, within a circumference 
swept by a radius of an English mile.* The 
French commander and supervisor then visited 
the English, for whom he had a cordial re- 
spect, which they appreciated, and received 
him with distinguished honour. His object 
was to conciliate and reconcile, as a Christian 
obligation, and a sound policy in the Asiatic 
interests of France, of the prospects of which 
he alone, amongst all the French officers and 
traders of the time is known to bavo had fore- 
sight. 

He proposed a treaty, several articles of 
which were characterized by justice, good 
sense, and moderation. One'of these articles 
stipulated the mutual abandonment of all out- 
lying forts, and military positions which only 
served as demonstrations of hostility, and 
created to both f&ctories expenses destmetivo 
of the profits of their trade. The English 
freely accepted this point, for they had con- 
fidence iu Labourdonnais, although not iu 
his conntrj’men generally. Another article 
was that dl differences between the natives 
and either the French or English, should be 
arbitrated by that one of the two European 
powers not mixed up in the dispute, and in 
case the native chiefs refused the arbitration^ 
a combined force of French and English 
should enforce what appeared just to both. 
This was too complicated a proposal for the 
English factors ; they preferred ending their 

* Starlet of Bombay and Jkibeiorrf, 
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ovn qnarrels witltont Frendi assutaaca, and 
they were not disused to aid the French 
a^fainat the natives in qnarrela which did not 
involve the interests of the Bast India Gont- 
pany> The jH-oposal of Labonrdonnaia was 
transmitted for decision to the council of Bom* 
bay. much deliberation the articles 

were agreed to and ratified at Bombay and 
Pondidierry. 

The British, after the signatare, became 
more hopeful of peace, and reduced their 
military fbrces ; they also razed the forts of 
Putinha, Andolamola, and Tennala. Labour- 
donnais being honest, and in earnest, the 
French forte of Canamala, Peiingature, Chim- 
bera, and Poitera, were, razed. Labourdon* 
naia appeared no more upon the western 
shores of India, bnt in other directions be 
made his genins and warlike power felt while 
the war between the two nations raged in the 
Bast. According to Baynal ho was the first 
who enggested the desirableness of dispatch- 
ing royal ships of war to the Indian seas. 

On the withdrawal of Labonrdonnais from I 
Myhie, a factor named Leyrit assumed the 
government. He continued to maintain good 
relations with the English as recommended by 
Labonrdonnais. The neighbouring native 
(fiiiers were alarmed at seeing the amity of the 
two European nations ; and well understand- 
ing how easy it was to disturb it, they agreed 
among themselves to adopt whatever schemes 
were most likely to bring to pass some inter- 
ruption to the prevailing harmony. The 
Boyanore, now an ally of the Fi'ench, ob- 
etrncted English trade, and the French, not- 
withstanding the binding obligations of the 
recent treaty, did not adopt any means to 
persuade or deter him from doing so, as 
they reaped a temporary profit by liis pro- 
ceedings. The King of Colestry defied and 
irritated the French, assuming that ho did so 
as the champion of the English. A coolness ! 
sprung up ; yet neither party was disposed to j 
break the peace. In 1744 the chief of Telli- 1 
cherry informed the president at Myhie that 
war between their respective countries had ' 
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been declared » Barope, bat Be proposed 
that, aevertheleoB, they aboald reaMis good 
neighbonn ; and to prevemt any misinte^re' 
tationa of the good uodmtiwDLdiag, it was 
agreed that their troops should not fire upon 
one another withm J^bt of the factory flags. 
The English went stiU farther in their peace- 
ful dispositions, and having been very snocesa- 
fnl in purchases of pepper, they sent eighty 
candies of it to Myhie. The French returned 
naval salutes, and restored English deserters, 
The two companies encouraged theie peaOeM , 
manifestations, and the chief French antbority 
in Pondicherry ratified all that had been done 
at Myhie. The president and connoil of 
Bombay believed timt such a compromise was 
injnrions to the interests of the English nation 
generally, and more especially in the East, 
and deemed it better that the two nations 
shonld carry on the war at home and abroad 
until victory decided the mastery. The Eng- 
lish government was of the same opinion. 
The chief at Tellicherry was censured by the 
government of Bombay, pointing out to him 
that the French were merely espousing a 
truce to gain time, their Eastern forces being 
inferior to those of England. At Myhio this 
was more evidently the case, as the exchequer 
of the factory woa drained by pompous mili- 
tary spectacles, and continuous military expe- 
ditions, and onco more, in the moment of 
perplexity, the Boyanore invested the plnca 
I tiuch were tlic positions of the two powers 
I in India, when the first bolts of war fell and 
shook the realms over which the mighty 
storm, long preparing, at last spent its force. 
There was a capriciousnesa and singularity 
about French and English relations in Wes- 
tern India. When the parent powers were at 
perfect peace, their factories were waging " a 
little war when there was open hostility in 
the British Channel, the factories were ex- 
changing salutes, making presents, offering 
compliments, and vowing perpetual amity. 
It is necessary now to turn to other depart- 
ments of the field of struggle, and to relate 
the progress of the war itself. 
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Wab iietweea Fraaoa and Ea^md baving 
beea dedbired, and di« efforta of the traden 
of both a^oDB im eeaw of the etationa in 
India to preaerve neutrality having Moved 
unavailing, the conflict began at Madraa in 
17A6. On the 14th of September that year, 
a French fleet, under the gallant Labour- 
donnaia, encored between four and five 
leagues to the south of Madraa, and landed 
six hundred aoldierB, seamen, and marines. 
The troops moved by land, while the fleet 
coasted during the remainder of that day and 
the morning of the ensuing. About mid- 
day of the 15th, they arrived before the city. 
Labourdonnaia eflected, without opposition, 
the landing of the remaining French infantry. 
The assailing force consisted of more than 
one thousand French, four hundred sepoys, 
drawn from the various French stations, 
chiefly Pondicherry, and four hundred blacks 
of Madagascar, called Caflres, who had been 
employed as a garrison in the French settle- 
ment of the Mauritius, and were well-disci- 
plined by Lsbourdonniua himself. The troops 
landed were little short of two thousand men, 
and an equal number were on board the fleet 
to act as occasion might require. 

The garrison was by no means adequate to 
cope with such a force, led by one of Uie best 
commanders of the age. The soldiers were 
two hundred, one hundred of whom were 
English volunteers, and w'ere utterly inex- 
perienced in war. These were all that could 
be relied upon. There were between three 
and four thousand Portuguese Indians who 
sympathized more with the French than with 
the Hrltish, and were not armed. The Syrian 
Christians and Jews were pretty numerous, 
and would have proved faithful to the 
English, but they were not warlike, and the 
British did not place that confidence in them 
which they deserved. Concerning the quality 
of the garrison, Professor Wilson remarks ; — 
"A letter to a proprietor of India stock, 
published in 1750, by a person who was 
evidently concerned in the government of 
Madras at the time, states, that the soldiers 
were not only few, but of a very indifferent 
description; that the town was ill provided 
ryith ammunition stores, and that its fortifica- 
tions were in a ruinous condition : the neces- 
sity for rigid economy at home, having with- 
held the means of maiutaining the estaUish- 
anent abroad in a state of efiicioncy." 


The governor waa smnmonad to siin«mder> 
and refused. A bombardment opened front 
the whole fleet, and the artillery landed vrltk 
the invaders. Notwidutanding the aveaknest 
of the defence, the bombardment was eoa-^ 
tinned five days without any attempt to. 
storm. The troops of the garrison were worn 
out, the native inhabitants filled with terror, 
and the half-caste Poztugoese disafiected; the 
fortifications could no longer protect their de- 
fenders, and as an assault must be successful, 
the president offered a ransom. Labour- 
donnaia WAS too much of a politician to ac- 
cept the like. He knew that if .the French 
flag was seen floating above Madras, it would 
produce a moral effect not inferior to a similar 
triumph at even Goa or Batavia, and he in- 
sisted upon surrender. Mr. describes 
him as coveting “the glory of displaying 
French colours on the ramparts of St. George,'’ 
which is not accordant with the temper, 
character, or conduct of Labourdonnais : be 
was solely actuated by a sense of duty and 
houonr, and a clear view of tiie policy that 
suited his country. 

While be insisted upon capitulauon, ha 
pledged his hoQptu to restore the settlement 
upon payment of a moderate ransom of 
100,000 pagodas, or rather bonds for the 
payment of that amonnt were given by the 
president, and the city surrendered. * The 
conduct of Labonrdonnais was aa gentle 
while a victor, as it was fearless in war. He 
had not lost a man daring the bombardment^ 
and as he did all in his power to avoid blood- 
shed, only four or five English perished. His 
care in directing the sheUs, so as to inflict as 
little injury as possible upon private property, 
enabled him to effect hia conquest with only 
the destruction of a few houses of the inhabi- 
tants. Labonrdonnais gained a complete 
ascendancy over all with wh(Hn he came in 
contact ; he was beloved alike by English and 
natives, his bearing was not* that of a victor, 
but of a friend : even of bis private fortune, he 
contributed to alleviate distresses, which, as a ^ 
French officer, ha could not avoid inflicting. 
History has not often recorded one so brave, 
so good, BO tender, and so just in victory aa 
this great and glorious man. 

An English fleet had been dispatched from 
England, but the admiral having died, the com- 
mand devolved npon the senior captain, who 
was deficient in ^ill and spirit, om evaded 
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• conflict with liahoardoDDsis, remaining in 
the harbour of Trinoomalee, so that the French 
admiral was in effect not only master of Madras, 
bnt of the Indian seas. 

Labonrdonnais had a more formidable 
enemy than the English — Dupleix, the go- 
vernor of Pondicherry, and supreme chief of 
all the French factories in India. He was a 
m.an of superior, of even great, intellectual 
parts, but of the lowest moral qualifications 
mr his post. His envy was mean, his osten. 
tatiou childish, his desire of'praise avaricious, 
his ambition boundless and utterly unprin- 
cipled. He could conceive the greatest un- 
dertakings, and carry them out with a genius 
corresponding to that which devised them. 
No want of political intrigue was too intri- 
cate for him to comprehend or disentangle ; 
bnt where the risk of personal safety was 
concerned, he was without courage, even if 
the completion of his dearest designs de- 
pended upon its exercise. He had the great- 
nesa of miud nhich belongs to the purely 
intellectual, but was without magnanimity, 
for it was never shown towards foes or friends, 
vanquished at victors, competitors in the same 
career, or those who achieved sneccaa in any 
other. He was implacable in his reseiitmeiits, 
and degraded his country by using her power 
to gratify thorn. Ho was desirous of promot- 
ing French glory, but chiefly that France 
might be under obligation to him ; he wished 
her to be made conspicuous by a light shining 
from himself. Rnch w'os Dupleix, and ho 
never displayed these evil qualities more than 
in his conduct to Labonrdonnais, and his 
opposition to what that magnanimous man 
proposed. When Dupleix heard of the success 
of Labonrdonnais, his mind was filled with 
strangely conflicting emotions. Hotred to 
the English caused him to receive the in- 
telligence with gratification — envy of La- 
bonrdonnnis, filled him with mortification. 
He conceived the idea of so thwarting his 
own countryman, ns to deprive him of his 
liononr, if not of his glory, and of so treating 
the English, whom Lahourdonnais respected, 
as to humiliate their generous friend and con- 
queror. Like tile heroic Russian general who 
conquered Kars,^ Lahourdonnaia became the 
friend and jircteetor of the valiant and unfor- 
tunate, whom nothing but fate could conquer ; 
but Dupleix determined to frustrate that 
benevolence, and reverse that policy. Ac- 
cordingly he refused to recognise the agi'ce- 
mont made by the captor of Madras to restore 
it upon the paj'ment of an indemnity. Labour- 
donnais was not a man to be trifled with, 
even by one so eminent and powerful as Du- 
ploix, and ho firmly insisted that the powers 
with which ho sailed from France were inde- 
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pendent of Dupleix, and that he had not 
only acted in virtue of them; bnt nnder tlie 
instructions which he received from the 
French East India Oompany, which were 
characterized by moderation and forbearance. 
He had it in his powet, Professor Wilson 
affirms, according to those instruetione, to de- 
stroy or to restore, but not to occupy, Madras. 
The second of the alternatives, where ao 
strong a nation as England was concerned, 
was the more politic ; bnt independent of that, 
destruction and cruelty were revolting alike 
to the principles and feelings of the great 
Frenchman. 

Unable to deter Labonrdonnais, and afraid 
to take any penal measures of a direct nature 
against bim, Dupleix sent instructions of such 
a kind, as while not directly overruling the 
admiral's orders, rendered it difficult for the 
French officers and agents to know’ which to 
obey or what to do. By such means the re- 
moi'al of goods and stores w'erc impeded, and 
the fleet was unable to leave Madras (tlie 
worst point in a storm in all the Indian seas) 
until the monsoons began. On the night of 
the 13th of October a storm drove the fleet 
out to sea. Tn o of the ships were lost, all 
hands on board perishing except fourteen. 
The other vessels were tossed about, dismasted, 
and nearly wrecks. Dupleix refused all as- 
sistance. He next insisted that the date of 
the restoration of the city, which w'as to linve 
been two days after the storm, should be de- 
ferred three months. Labonrdonnais and the 
English with reluctance consented. The ad- 
miral could not remain on sneh a dangerous 
coast during the stormy weather which had 
set in, and on his departure the place was of 
course surrendered to Dnpleix. He imme- 
diately violated the treaty in a manner as 
void of shame as of honour. 

When Lahourdonnais disappeared with his 
fleet, the nabob, at the head of a native army, 
attacked the French, resolving to possess 
himself of the great city for which the Enro- 
peans were contending among themselves. 
When the French fleet sailed, twelve liundred 
men were loft behind, who had been disci- 
plined by Lahourdonnais himself after a pecu- 
liar manner, to servo on land or sea. This 
force encountered the numerous army of the 
nabob,, making dreadful havoc by the rajnd 
service of their artillery, and utterly discom- 
fiting “ the Moors.” Thus the example was 
not act by Clive at Plasscy, as is generally 
supposed, of a small European force well dis- 
ciplinedfdefcating vast numbers of the natives ; 
the little army of Labonrdonnais at Madras 
had that honour. This circumstance is no- 
ticed by Orme, but has been lost sight of by 
English writers generally. Dupleix's purpose 
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of violating tbe treaty with the English pre> 
sideat at Madras, was supported by the public 
voice at Pondicherry. Mill soya (without 
giving authority for the statement) that 
Dupleix, by misrepresentation and power, 
induced or constrained the French merchants 
to present a petition against the fulfilment of 
the treaty. With or without such moral sup- 
port as it was intended to be, Dupleix would 
have carried out hia pnrpose, and ha accord- 
ingly executed it wnn vigour. Madras was 
plundered; English and natives were not 
only deprived of their goods, but even of their 
personal omamenta. The most remorseless 
Mohratts robber was not less relenting titan the 
French govamor. Except soma who effected 
their escape, the Eitj;lish as well as the chief 
native citizens were brought to Pondicherry 
as captives, not for the purpose of better se- 
curity, but to mock them by a public trium- 
])hal procession, in which they were made to 
pass through every indignity that could be 
heaped upon captives; the French governor 
took part in the display with vain ostentation, 
and gave way to tnalignant and despicable 
c.{ultntion. He triumphed oior his enemies 
and his noble rival after the manner of the 
most remote and barbarous times, such as had 
lung perished from the usages of all but the 
weakest and most uncivilized peoples. 

Among the captives wlio were led in that 
inglorious procession — inglorious to France, ' 
to Frenchmen, and above all to the execrable 
l)upleix — was one youth whom Providence 
had designed to avenge the indignity put 
upon himself, his companions, his country, 
and humanity. That youtli was Robert Clive. 

The present is a suitable moment in vt'hich 
to state something of the early life of the 
future conqueror, already passingly brought 
before the reader. The family of young Clive 
had been settled in (Shropshire, near Market 
Piayton, on a small estate, for five hundred 
J cars, when he was bom.* His father was 
I'lcd to the her, morriod a lady of Manchester 
I'anied Gaskil, and had a nnmOrous family, 
lioliert was the eldest child, and was born 
the 29th of September, 1735. Young Robert 
was one of the many notable persons who 
have confirmed the saying, “ the child’s the 
father of the man.” His early boyhood re- 
vealed the characteristics of Ids future man- 
hood. He was a lad of indomitable will, 
obstinate, tyrannical, having the faculty of 
jiftaching to him the enterprising and reet- 
li .ss, utterly fearless in danger, even loving it 
lor its own sake, so that the wild and reckless 
“'‘‘ventures of his boyhood were the theme of 

f/ic Lift of Boitrt Cli6f; eoUetittf from ihefeanUv 
communicaied dy the J3tirl ef JPowie, By Majer- 
Uuieial Sir John Malcolm, K.C.B. 
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conversation for many a Bdlo around Draytbn, 
and for many a year Mter "naughty Bob" 
had disappeared from the scenes of Ids early 
exploits. Pugilistic encounters, in which ho 
displayed endurance and courage, and mimic 
warfare among boys, in which he was always 
a leader of one of the parties, afforded him 
much delight. At school, boxing, skating, 
cricket, racing, and pll manner of manfy 
games, and of ^rild and daring' adyenttinca, en« 
gaged his affections, to the diiparagement of 
literary pr^ess and education.- ■ Ho'-jpu the 
terror ef nshers, bis defiant spirit brotiited no 
indignity even when conaeionriy in dieterong, 
and when a mild disciplino might prove sue* 
cessfni. One of hia teachers, it is alleged, 
predicted that "wild, BoUQr" would yet be 
a great man. Lord Macaulay declares " the 
general opinion seems to have been, that Ro- 
bert was a dunce if not a reprobate." His 
lordship does not add, as he might Lave done, 
that the opinion was in neither respect well- 
founded. In all hia wildness there vtaa 
character; he was deeply susueptihle of the 
friendships schoolboys form ; he was |(rateful, 
and if hot dntifnl to his parents^ ho itonld yet 
resent the slightest reflection upon tliem, and 
speak of them with revereneei, regretting his 
own unduti fulness. He was not addicted to 
books, but -he made more progress at school ^ 
than he got credit for, and possessed a quick 
discernment, clear judgment, and comprehen- 
siveness of understanding. These intellectual 
clkaractcristicB were, however, more displayed 
in action than in preparing the lessonsset by his 
preceptors. The intuition with which school- 
boys pei-coive the merits of their companions, 
led them to invest young Clive with the attri- 
butes of a lad of sense and of a hero ; their 
confidence in his courage and capacity in 
every boyTsh freak; equalled that w’ith which 
his soldiers afterwards surrounded him in the 
broken battalions of Arcot, or followed him 
upon the desperate field of Plassey . U ndonbt- 
odiy his chief excellences were, 'even in boy- 
hood, prompt judgment in undertaking wlut 
was practicable, perseverance in carrying out 
what he nndertouk, a conrage which no dan- 
ger, however awful, could daunt, and a pre- 
sence of mind which never forsook him in 
peril or difficulty. These qualities were ex- 
emplified when he climbed the steeple of 
Hrayton Gliurcb, to the terror of the quiet iu- 
hahitants of that pretty village, as much as 
they were when lie escaped from Pondicherry, 
captured, and afterwards defended Arcot, 
surprised French expeditions, or routed na- 
tive hosts with a few hundreds of men. His 
chief fault was tyranny, and that he exhibited 
when he bullied the shopkeepers of Market 
Drayton, controlled hia schoolfellowa, and 
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raised insurrections against unpopular pre- 
ceptors, as much as wheu ho arbitrarily dis- 
misseil Captain Armstrong of Bombay while 
serving uuder him iu Bengal, and when he 
put down peculation and jobbery with a high 
hand in the factories during the hey-day of 
his power. 

It is often the case in the families of men 
of original gcniiu, that the last to recognise 
the peculiar parts of the eccentric, or supposed 
eccentric, person are his own near relations. 
This was the case with Clive. They did not 
perceive the mighty strength of this English 
Samson, and made no allowance for his 
weaknesses. Yet, their conduct and feelings 
towards him hardly justified the language of 
Lord Macaulay. “ It is not strange that they 
gladly accepted for him, when he was in his 
eigliteentli year, a writersliip in the East 
India Company, and shijiped liim off to make 
a fortune or die of fever in Madras.” There 
is no material in the work of Sir John Mal- 
colm which affords fair scope for placing the 
conduct of the family in such a light in a 
treatise professing to be a review of rtr 
John's biography. The elder Clive had so 
small an estate, and that encurnhered, he 
made so little by his profession, and had so 
large a family, that lie reasonably accejitcd 
the appointment for Robert. The amhiiion 
of the young man was, however, to become « 
Manchester merchant. lie loved his mother’s 
relatives, the Gaskils, in that city, and desired 
to cuter u])on the active species of mercantile 
pursuits which have always characterised the 
trade of that great city. Long afterwards, 
when far away from England, his thoughts 
often turned to the happ)’’ dej’^s lie had spent 
in Manchester, whose scenes and associations 
he longed to revisit. He seemed to eutertaiu 
the opinion expressed in a recent work, Yovug 
America Abroad, by Mr. Train, of Boston, 
United States, *'I would rather ho a clerk in 
London or Now York, than the head of a 
large mcicantilc establishment in Aladias.” 
Tliither, however, our young adventurer went, 
reluctantly bidding adieu to the white cliffh 
of his country, which he loved so uoll, and for 
which he eventually dared and did so much. 

Voyages round the Cape are still long, com- 
pared with the overland route, ; before steam 
was known, the time consumed via the Cape 
was still greater ; and a century ago, the 
voyage was rendered very tedious indeed by 
the arcJiitecturc of tJie ships employed in the 
Indian trade, and the nautical habits of the 
sailors and captains of that age. Clive, how- 
ever, had a very long voyage, which consumed 
a whole year. It is probable that it was, on 
the whole, a weii-spent year — one of thought 
and reading, of meditation upon the future, 


and reflection upon tite past. The ships made 
a several months' stay on the coast of the 
Brazils, and there Clive studied the Portuguese 
language, which was always an advantage to 
him in his Indian career, the traces of the 
Portuguese being then still fresh upon the 
shores of the peninsula. Arrived in Madras, 
he was filled with disgust. He neither liked 
the place, the situation, uoi‘ the people. His 
pay was inadequate, and ho soon incurred 
debts which harassed his mind, lie was 
haughty, and, like many other adventurers, 
bold, competent, and self-relying ; yet he was 
shy, and consequently made few acquaint- 
ances: he was miserably lodged, homo -sick, 
and unhappy. With all his intrepidity, like 
Nelson, he was a delicate youth — at all events, 
out of his own climate; and he suffered 
greatly from the exhausting heats of all low 
situations iu Southern India. It was not. Sir 
John Malcolm afSrms, until ho was several 
months in Madras that he formed an ac- 
quaiutfiiicc with any family which a youth of 
his early nnsuciiitions and respectability could 
visit. lie pined fur his loved England, and 
for any one of the paths of honour and enter- 
jirise her industry and ambition provided 
uilhin her own shores. He thus wrote to 
his relatives : — ” I hove not enjoyed one happy 
day biuco I left my native country. I must 
confess, at intervals when I think of my dear 
native England, it affects nio in a very par- 
ticular manner If I should be so 

blest as to visit again my own country, but 
more c.spccially ^lauchcster, the centre of all 
iny wihhcs, all that I could liopc or desire for 
would be presented in one view.” Lord 
Macaulay, in his review of General Malcolm’s 
memoir, says, of these passages, ” Ho ex- 
pressed his feelings softer and more pensive 
than we should have expected cither from the 
waywardness of bis boyhood or from the in- 
flexible sternness of his later years.” It is 
auqirising that the great critic should not have 
perceived, in Sir John Malcolm's records of 
the j oiitli of his hero, suflicient evidence of 
a tender and even a ])laintive spirit, which 
lived within him in spite of all his rougher 
attributes, as a mild bright star beaming 
through the darkness and turbulence of a 
storm. His lordship, in vindicating the nobler 
attributes of Clive against his calumniators, 
points out tlie benignant and affectionate as- 
pects of his disposition, which appear so touch- 
ingly amidst oven “ the inflexible sternness of 
his later years." While neglected in Madras, 
he meti with some encouragement from the 
prcbidont, who throw open to him his library, 
which was well stocked with the best books 
of the day. There Clive studied with assi- 
duity, and, having had the foundation of a 
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good education, lie was able to make available 
easily the information to be gathered amongst 
the president’s books.* He thus emerged into 
public life neither ignorant of books nor men, 
and having passed through long periods, in 
proportion to his years, necessitating reflection 
liy the circumstances of retirement in which 
he was placed. It does not appear that mili- 
tary reading formed part of his studies ; he 
had, at that time, rather cultivated commercial 
tastes and ambition; but, as almost every 
English boy loves stories of military enter- 
jirisc, ho would be likely, from national taste 
us well as from constitutional sympathy with 
heroic adventure, to take up books recording 
the valorous deeds of his loved ancestral 
England. The singular intelligence on all 
military subjects shown by him at once, when 
emergency called for it, strengthens the pro- 
bability that military history and tactics formed 
part of bis stiulics. Aw hile ho lived as a 
writer in liladras, his conduct w.as not very 
dissimilar to that of his boyhood ; he was 
haughty to his superiors, and, without being 
actually insubordinate, was so wilful as to en- 
danger bis situation. It would appear that 
muoli of what was strange nnd wayward, and 
even bold, in his behaviour nrose from disease. 
En-in his o.arly youlli ( r cliildliuod, some 
morbid affliction, jicrhaps an aflfoction of the 
brain, which influenced liis emotious without 
obM'uring his fine intolloct, attended him : 
and, when lonely and aiiparently forsaken in 
Aladras, ho twice attempted .suicide. The 
instrument u.-'ed on each of these occasion'’, 
was a ])istiil, which both times niissod fire 
when the barrel was pointed to his head. 
Having convinced Jiini.self, on tlic latter oc- 
' iision, that the pi-tol was well loadcil, he 
received the impreasion that Providence or 
de-jtiiiy had designed him for sonic important 
]inrj)ose, as his life was so miraculously ]>re- 
'■orved. Such w^as the state of mind of thi.s 
young man when horiio a prisoner by the por- 
tidious Dupleix to Pondicherry, and there 
paratlcd about for the sport of a jicojile who 
were little better than their thou infamous 
.governor. It is easy to conceive how the 
high sjiirit of Clive chafed under these indig- 
nities ; blit his resolute w ill and fertile genius 
soon found an opportunity to assert tbem- 
"elves ; he assumed the disguise of a Mussul- 
man, loft the town by night, and reached the 
J'lnglish fortress of 8t. David in safety. Well 
iiad it been for Dnjdeix and for France that 
the wanderer wdio so well affected the mien 
and garb of Islam had been fettereil in Pon- 
dicherry, or that Eabonrdonnais’ clemency 
and honour had prevailed, and left the young 
clerk in “Writers’ Buildings,’’ at hladras, 
nntil commercial success, dismission, ot suicido 


had prevented him from mterfering in the 
field of war with the ambition of the governor 
of Pondicherry, and the genius of French 
conquest. 

When Clive arrived at St. David’s, he, of 
course, fouud only occasional employment for 
his pen ; he was in distress, utterly penniless. 
The indignation of the garrison against the 
French was great, and every man thought of 
the sword, (jlive requested an appointment 
as ensign in the company’s service, and his 
desii-e W’as granted. Thus began his military 
career, and, like another great boro, whose 
deeds in India afterwards won for him im- 
mortal renown — tho Duke of Wellington — 
Clive began the routine of his jirofession by 
attention to tho minutest things, acquiring the 
detail of discipline, aud the rules of war, and 
forming liis soldiers upon Lis own ideal model 
of drill and duty. Before he entered the ser- 
vice he gave proof of his andacious courage 
by a protracted and desperate duel w’ith a 
military ruffian, whose insults had cowed the 
civilians at the fort, hut w’hich were no sooner 
directed to Clive than the vaunting desperado 
was made to feel that he had provoked a man 
of lofty aud unconquerable spirit AA’lieu bo 
entered the company’s military service he 
was twenty-one years of age. In this posi- 
tion he must at present remain in our narra- 
tive, until other cveuts have passed, and new 
transactions bring him onco more upon tho 
stage of action. 

Fort 8t. David was situated only twelve 
miles south of Pondicherry, aud was one of 
the most important pieces held by the com- 
jiany in India. Beside the fort — a compre- 
hensive plirasc, which expressed, not only the 
tuititications and harruclu, but the English 
town — there was a large native town called 
Cuddalurc, inhabited by native merchants and 
bankers ; there were also several largo vil- 
lages, aud a country territory more extensive 
tliau that owned by tbo company at Madras. 
(Juddalorc was an imposing land important 
place. Three sides of the town were towards 
the laud, aud were defended by walls and 
bastions ; the fourth side was open to the sea, 
but a river flowed between it and a high 
saud-bank, by which tho river w’as separated 
from the oceau. The agents at Fort St. 
David took upon themselves the government 
of English interests along the Coromandel 
coast, perforuung the functions of tho late 
jireaidency of Madras. 

Duplei.x resolved to I’educo Fort .St. David, 
and thereby conquer the wholo coast of Coro- 
mandel. On the I'Jtii of December, a force 
consisting of about one thousaud niue hundred 
men, exclnsivo of offleers, marched out from 
Pondicherry against tho English settlcmeat. 
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About two hundred of this little ormy were 
Caffres from MadagsBcar, trained by Labour- 
donnaiB ; the rest wore nearly all Europeans, 
but a few wore sepoys, and a troop of cavalry 
was included in the full innster. Fortunately 
many of the EngliHb and loyal natives of 
Madras fled thence to St. David’s, when they 
perceived that Dupleix had resolved to violate 
the treaty of Labonrdounais ; these swelled 
the numbers able to defend the fort to more 
than three hundred men ; one hundred, how- 
ever, were topasses. The English hired two 
thousand natives, a dismal looking brigade, 
armed with spears and sbiolds, swords and 
matcblocks, bows and arrows ; tbchc men 
were called “ peoins." To these peons mnskets 
were distributed, wliicli, with the matchlocks 
alroad}’ po.'<si'8sciI by tbein, changed the jiro- 
misenons and cuniparntively harmless arma- 
ment into one of some unity and efficiency. 
These natives were placed n])ou the walls and 
bastions of (bnblnlore : the Engli.sh and to- 
passes occupied Fort St. David. The Eng- 
lish also applied for assistance, to the nahob, 
who, anxious to avenge bis signal defeat by 
the French at Madras, promised an “ army,” 
if the English would bear half the exjicii.se. 
This the liritisli gladly accepted. 'I’lio Frcneli 
arrived, after a deliberate march, before the 
fort, and took iiji an advantageous jiosition, 
wliieli they bad no sooner done, than the 
nabob's army, nuinbering ten thousand men, 
appeared in siglif. 'I’lic Frenali relreatcd, 
jiursusd by the eombined forces, and losing j 
one hundred and tliirty-twoFrencbmcn, killed 
and wounded, of wboni, however, only twelve 
were slain. After that discouifiture, Uuiilcix, 
persevering and sanguine, and relying much 
upon his dijilunintic address with the native 
powers, made overtures of a friendly nature 
to the nabob, and while thiij amusing him, 
without waiting for any formal arrangement 
of friendship, ho resolved to attack the Eng- 
li.sh by sea. Ilia plan involved a nirjirisc 
upon the Cuddalore jiortion of the defences. 
The scheme was well laid. The flotilla set 
out, every man confident of success ; but a 
storm arose, and romjielled the bouts to put 
back. Having failed in conciliating the nabob, 
Diijilcix sent troops into bis territory, hoping 
thus to keep the army’ of his highness occujiicd 
ill defensive inoveiuents, while another French 
force .'ittackcd Cuddalore. la accomiilisliing 
the first part of this ]>lnn Dtijiluix’s troops 
committed scandalous excesses, which infu- 
riated tlie nabob against the French nation, 
towards which his previous TC.sentment was 
strong. At this juncture Dupleix received 
a great accession of strength After the 
storm which scattered the sLijis of Labour- 
donnais, four of the finest of them made for 


Aclieen to refit; having accomplisbed that 
object, they returned. The nabob was easily 
persuaded that the reinforcements were mnch 
larger, and with that destitution of honour so 
characteristic of the natives of India, ho 
changed sides and became the ally of the 
French. This circumstance revived the 
hopes of Dupleix, who described himself as 
njiprcbensive of the nabob’s army blockading 
Fondiclierry by land, and an English fleet 
arriving in time to blockade it by sen. Ac- 
cordingly, on the IStli of March, 1747, a 
French force apjironched Kt. David’s. The 
English auxiliaries skirmished and fell back; 
the French forced the passage of the river, 
and took np the position it bad ocenjiied wbe,ii, 
on the previous ocension, the npjiroacli of the 
nabob’s army compelled a retreat. At this 
jimctnre the fugitive English fleet was descried 
making for the roads. The French retreated, 
and, according to ttnne, the retreat was almost 
a flight. Duplci.v, fearing that his ships would 
be cajitured, ordered them from I’oiidielipvry 
to O'oii. 'J’lience they' continned tlieir flight 
to the Mauritius, vvlicro they found three 
otlier royal ships, and the whole jirepared to 
strengthen themselves for ojierntions against 
the fleet which had arrived to the aid of the 
English. 

The English naval reinforcomout consisted 
of five men-of-war, under Admiral Oritlin, 
and the sfpiadron which had so ingluriously 
evaded Ldbourdonimis. Admiral Griflin 
having, as senior officer, snporseded Cujitnin 
I’eyton, who jireviously hold commaiul of 
the squadron alrc.nly in those teas, at onco 
urged a eimrsc of activity. Having raised 
tlie siege of St. David's, ho jiroposod carrying 
the war into the jnu'ts of the enemy, and ex- 
pressed ills intention to organizo an exjicditiou 
against I'ondiehevry itself. The land forces 
ot the garrison of St. David’s were at the same 
lime augmented by reiiiforeomenls from Eng- 
land, comjiosed ol a few soldiers wlio came 
out with Admiral Griffin, n detacliment of four 
hundred sejioys, sent from Tellieberry, and 
from liombay one hundred Eurojiean Boldicrs, 
two hundred tojiasses, and one hundred se- 
jioys. Thus the sejioys trained in \Ye8teru 
Jmlia were coming into service, although no 
liojic wa.s then entertained that they w'oujd 
ever liecomc so well discijilincd, or so exten- 
sivedy emjiloyed as was afterwards the case in 
the company’s history. During the remainder 
of the year one hundred and fifty English 
soldiers arrived in different detachments, giv- 
ing strength to the garrison such as it had 
never before possessed. At the ojiening of 
the year 174S, Major Lawrence at rived with 
the cuinniisBioii of eouimaudcr-iu-cbief of the 
company’tt forces in India. 
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Nothing was tlone by Admiral Griffin 
ngftinst Pondicherry, notwithstanding his 
demonstrations of activity. He remained in 
the road of St. David’s and sent out his 
lighter ships as scouts to watch the coast. 
The French fleet at the Mauritius received 
orders from Dnjtleix to convey reinforcements 
and money to Madras, avoiding an action 
witii tlie English, but risking it in order to 
aucom))IiBh the object. 

In the month of Juno the French fleet 
approached St. David’s, as if to attack Ad- 
miral (-iriffin, but skilfully evaded doing so, 
made for Madras, landed the reinforcements, 
and again fled to Mauritius. Griffin set sail 
in fruitless search of them. Professor Wilson, 
in one of his notes to Mill, gives the following 
account of the way in which the admiral’s 
conduct was subsequently arraigned in Eng- 
land, and bis own c.\planation : — “ Admiral 
Griffin, on his return to England, was brought 
to a court-martial and suspended the service, 
for negligence in not having stood out to sea 
upon first receiving information of the enemy’s 
approach ; by doing which, it was argued, he 
might have frustrated the object of the French 
s(inadrou, if not have brought them to action. 
He published an appeal against the sentence, 
grounding his defence upon his having missed 
the land-wind on the day before the squadron 
was in sight, in necessary preparations to 
strengthen his own ships fur nn encounter 
with wlint his information represented as a 
superior foi-co, by which he expected to be 
attacked.” While Griffin was in jiursuit of 
the French fleet, Unplcix, over active, vigilant, 
and cxploitful, resolved to attack fit. David's 
before the admiral could beat back through 
the monsoon. He accordingly sent a fresh 
exjicditiun against (.’uddalore. French writers 
agree in awarding praise to the gallant and 
skilful manner in which Major Lawrence 
conducted the defence. Ho mode a feint of 
abandoning the garrison, and the French were 
thus seduced to a]iproacli the walls rather 
tumultuously ; hut while upjilying the sealing 
ladders Lawrence opened a destructive fire of 
cannon and musketry, which caused havoc 
and dismay ; the French throwing away 
their arms in precipitate flight. Lawrence 
was not in a condition to pursue them into 
the plain ; lie contented himself by making 
tresli dis])ositions against renewed attack. 

The government of England resolved to 
throw forth more power upon the eastern 
theatre of the war. The means adopted to 
retrieve the losses iucurred in India are thus 
described by nn eminent historian : — '• Nine 
ships of the public navy, one of seventy-four, 
one of sixty-four, two of sixty, two of fifty, 
one of twenty guns, a sloop of fourteen, a 


bomb-ketch with her tender, and an hospital- 
ship, commanded by Admiral Doscawen ; and 
eleven ships of the company, carrying stores 
and troops to the amount of 1100 men, set 
sail from England towards the end of the year 
1717. They hod instructions to capture the 
island of Mauritius in their way ; as a place 
of great importance to the enterprises of the 
French in India. Bnt the leaders of the 
expedition, after examining the coast, and 
observing the means of defence, were de- 
terred, by the loss of time which the enter- 
2 >rise would occasion. On the !)th of August 
they arrived at Fort St. David, when the 
squadron, joined to that under Griffin, formed 
the largest European force that any one 
power had yet {tossessed in India.” 

Dnplei.x liad improved the intcrv.'il with 
his usual foresiglit and indefatigable zeal. 
He had laid in stores of all kind in Pondi- 
cherry and Madras ; the fleet from Mauritius 
bad already lauded there a large supply of 
silver when with the reinforcements it had 
evaded Griffin. Dnpleix, in bis own account 
of his feeling at the time, written years 
afterward.s, stated that be knew the nabob 
would desert him as soon as ho saw the 
English armaments, and he resolved to make 
the best use of an alliance wtiicli was certain 
so soon to terminate.* The Fnigliali at Fort 
fit. David were urgent for active measui’cs 
against Pondicherry, and they mustered a 
considerable body of troops wliicb, witli the 
fleet under Admiral Boscawen, it was believed 
must 8])ocdiIy reduce it. 

Little more than two miles south-west of 
Pondicherry tlicre was a fortified town called 
Ariancojiang. to which the French of Pon- 
dicherry could retire if hard pressed there. 
It was deemed desirable to cnjituie this sub- 
sidiary })lacp, and little o})poBitioii was 
expected. The Englisli had no means of 
obtaining ]iIanB of the fortifications, and they 
were wholly without information ns to the 
resonrees of the garrison. An assault was 
ordered, and was repulsed in such n maur.cr 
as was nut flattering to the spirit of the 8e}>oys 
uiul to])a88cs iu the British service, and avIio 
immediately formed a re]iugnaiice to the 
expedition. Batteries were erected, but the 
guns of tlic cnom^’ were served wilii rapidity, 
precision, and valour. The French, so justly 
celebrated in war for their skill'ul defence of 
fortified places, higldy deserved suclr repu- 
tation in this instance. Their sallies were 
conducted with daring valour, superior euter- 
prise, and military knowledge. On the occa- 
sion of a desperate and successful sortie, the 
English cominander-in-cbief was borne away 
from tlie trenches in spite of the exertions of 
• JUmoir pour Jiupltit, 
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Ins soldiers. At last, what the valonr and | petty princes far and near, declaring that few 
wisdom of this small body of Frenchmen had | victories were ever obtained where the dispro- 
80 well preserved was lost by accident — ^the 1 portion of force was so great. All Pondicherry 
powder magazine exploded. The garrison ' was in transports ; their joy was brilliant as 
immediately blew np the defences, and re- | a Bengal light. Probably had the gallant 
tired to Pondicherry, strengthening the force Lawrence not been captured, there would have 
which Dnpleix there possessed. Although been cause for mourning. The result upon 
the approaching season, when the rains would the interests of France was greatly to cnhauce 
render all warlike operations impossible, dc- them ; upon those of England they were de- 
manded haste, the Englisli, with that fatal pressing. So speedily do Eastern peoples 
want of promptitude by which they Lave so forget the effects of achievements gone by, 
often suffered in war. tarried five days re- that nil the prestige of English valonr passed 
pairing the fortifications, instead of leaving away, and they were once more looked upon by 
the task to the small garri&nu intended for its the natives as essentially unwarlike, although 
occupation. They then advanced to Pondi- personally bravo, — as having vast resources, 
cherry. When before that renowned place but not knowing how to make use of them, 
they continued their slow tactics, and their JfnUers were in this condition when news 

measures were as timid ns dilatory. The arrived, in November, 1748, of the peace of 

trenches were opened at nearly twice the Aix-la-Chapelle, which put an end to the war, 
usual ilistnncc, although there was nothing and placed tlie two jiartics in India t'/i statu 

in the positiun of the place to require such quo ante belhim. The English restored tlieir 

a departure from the custom of sieges then late dearly-bought conquest, and received 
recognised. When the trenches were formed, possession of Madras. Bupleix did all in his 
after mucli delay, it was found that they were | power to keep up the old spirit of irritation : 
BO far off, the batteries could make no imprea- | he gave out that the French gave the English 
sion on the town. 'I'lic eaniions and mortars ’ back hfadras to show their charity and to 
of the fleet were nearly useles.s, and in truth, j j>rovr that the cause of quarrel did not lie uith 
although Duploix hini«elf was frightened, the J him. 'I’liis .appeared to the natives ns 
besieged laughed their Losicgcra to soorii. i/acir true, and they wondered at the magna- 
Tho intrenchments wore earned slowly, e.an- ] nimity ami genero'.ity of Dnpleix. 'I'he 
tiously, and awkwardly, to vithin eight hun- English ho taunted a\ith their imbeeility, 
drod yards of the wall, and thou it was fonnd veniiudii g them that, but for events iu 
that a morass obstructed the workmen. Tt Eimq>e, ho would ha\e driven them out of 
was at the same time discovered that nt India. Their operations by sen he derided ns 
another side of. the town from which no much ns those by Land, and the natives were 
approaches were made, the works might liave generally of his opinion, fitill somehow, by 
been carried to the foot of the glacis. The degrees, an intpression gained way amongtho 
batteries erected on the edge of the morass Indian chiefs that the English had an irresi.st- 
were silenced by the superior cannonade of ihlo ))ower somewhere, that, however incom- 
thc enemy. pelent to carry on wars iu India, yet their 

A whole month had now been wasted, and jiroceediugs clHewlii.re iuflncneed liulinn af- 
nothing had occurred in the result of so ranch | fairs so aignally tliat no other Eurojtoan power 
labour but disgrace. A council of war was made eventually succesbful war u])on them, 
c.illed, which wisely determined to ahnudon I’liete impressions were fluctuating, as events 
the siege, for the English were incapable of raised one jiarty or the other before the ob- 
conduetiiig it; their gunners were no match servers, whose keen eyes were over directed 
for the French, and the stormy poason was at to an)- change iu the relative power of the 
band, when the ships w-ould he driven away, different Eurojjcau interests on the peninsula, 
wreck and loss of life occurring, ns in the case Such w'cro the facts and results of this 
of the fleet of Labourdonnnis. brief war, wliich, however, only proved to he 

When tho English retired, Dnpleix made the ])rcliminfiry of future conflict, ns the first 
much noise about bis exploits, writing to shock of tho earthquake is often but the portent 
France, to the Great Mogul, and to all the of a coining desolation. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 

ENGLISH CONQUEST OF THE CAENATIC— WAR BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE RESUMED— 
CONTINUATION OF THE STRUGGLE TO THE RETURN OF CLIVE TO ENGLAND. 


The treaty of Aix-la-Chapolle did not long 
flccure peace between the English and French 
in India. From the first, it was felt to be a 
hollow trace. Mr. Mill, always severe upon 
his countrymen, attributes to them the first 
act of indirect hostility in their armed intor- 
fercnee at Tanjore ; but this is not just, for it 
was notorious that Dupleix was enraged by 
the peace, and made no secret of his intentions 
to drive the English out of India, to possess 
himself of the whole Carnatic,* and to found a 
French dominion in Southern India. The re- 
storation of Madras was nvide with the worst 
possible grace, and tlio French seldom met the 
English without predicting that the time was 
at band when the governor of Pondicherry 
would rule the Deccan. The English were 
prevented from settling down into peaceful 
habits of trade by the menacing position and 
vaunting language of Dupleix. It was ira- 
jwssiblo for tlie English, after the exjierience 
of the late war, to dishand their native forces 
and send homo their European troops, while 
the l''ronch president retained liis, sedulously 
strengthened his positions, ns if preparing for 
war, and while yet surrendeiiiig Madras, and 
conforming to the terms of the recent peace, 
opening new Intrigues with the native 
chiefs of the same character as those which 
led to so much conflict dining so many jears. 
The aim of tliis ambitious and mischievous 
mail was the same after the peace ns during 
the war ; his thirst for compiest and glory 
was not slaked; he still liopcd, by the same 
mcniihashc had already used, to nchievetheend 
he had so long contemplated. The English 
delcnuiued to foster alliances, and to strengthen 
Iheir own position. 

Tlie first event which broke the calm on 
the eastern shores of the peninsula after pence 
was proclaimed was an alliance with Syajeef 
or Snliujee, prince of Tanjore, on the part of 
the English. This prince had been deposed 
by his own brother, a common incident of 
Indian history. lie invoked the aid of the 
English, and, in return, offered to Ihoin the 
fortress and district of Devi-Cotah, well placed 
on tlie banks of the Colaroonc. As soon as it 
was known at Colaroonethat an English expe- 

* ne reader, by turniuc to tbe geognphicol portion 
of this work, will find much assistance in trseing tbe 
euurw of the contending armies, an asaistance without 
yhich any acconnt of these eonqnests most be scarcely 

t Mill, Murray, and others call him Snhnjce. 


I dition was ]>reparing at Tanjore, Dupleix af- 
. fected great horror of the ambitious projects 
I of tbe English. They took moans indirectly 
' to inform him that the place they desired to 
obtain was of value for trading purposes only, 
and they were not about to wrest it from its 
legitimate sovereign, but to conquer it, as his 
ally. Dupleix ju-etended that it w'as necessary 
fur him to seek a counterpoise to English 
pow'er in another direction, in consequence of 
this movement, whereas he had secretly been 
])lanuing the measures already, wdiichhcrcpre- 
scuted as forced upon him by English ambition. 

In April, 1719, the Rajah of Tanjore set 
out from Fort fit. David’s, accompanied by an 
English force consisting of four hundred and 
thirty Europeans and one tliunsaiid sepoys. 
The late war had brought this latter descrip- 
tion of force into use us an important arm of 
Indo-Euro]iean armies. The artillery attending 
this brigade was only eight small pieces, four 
[ of which were mortals : there was, however, 
a battering train sent by sou. The land force 
was under the command of Captain Cope.* 

After a march of ten miles, the Britisli 
arrived before Devi-Cotab, meeting no re- 
gular force, but annoyed by a guerilla warfare 
i tlironghout the march. This expedition was 
I managed still worse than the siege of Pondi- 
cherry, in the war so laUly concluded. No 
communications were kept up with the fleet, 
on board of wdiich was the heavy ordnance, 
and although only four miles distant, the army 
was ignorant of its position. Several shells 
were thrown at the town from a distance which 
rendered them harmle.ss. The besiegers re- 
treated, and returned to St. David's after as boot- 
less an expedition as ever an army undertook. 

The siiame of this affair so affected the 
restored English government of kladras, that 
they determined upon another expedition, 
which was sent under Major Lawrence by 
sen, Admiral Boscawen commanding the 
flotilla. Mr. Mill thus noticed the motives 
and feelings prevailing at Madras, in oi'doring 
the new attempt upon the coveted prize : — 
“They exaggerated the value of Devi-Cotah; 
situated in the most fertile spot on the coast 
of Coromandel; and standiug on the river 
Colaroone, the channel of w hich, w’ithin the 
bar, W’as capable of receiving ships of the 
largest hnrdcn, while there was not a port 
from Masnlipatam to Cape Comorin, which 
could receive one of three hundred tons : it 

* Mill erroneously assigns it to Major Lawrence. 
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was true the month of the river was obstructed 
by sand; but if that could be removed, the 
possesbioQ would be invaluable." 

The troops were conducted to the place of 
debarkation, from whence the walla of the 
fortifications were battered, until a. breach 
was made; but the river flowed between the 
walla and the English, and the passage was 
so commanded from the walls and woods, 
that unless a large portion of the force could 
be pushed over at once, the hope of success 
was small. There were, however, no means for 
the accomplishment of such an object, and the 
second expedition was in danger of failing 
like the first, when a ship-carpenter, named 
Moore, devised a raft liy which four hundred 
soldiers were passed over at once. Wlion 
the raft was formed, a new difficulty pre- 
sented itself, it could not be moved across. 
Moore bravely volunteered to suiin the river, 
hearing a rope which, fastened to the opposite 
side, would enable the raft to be pulled across. 
To facilitate the aeconipliahmeut of this pro- 
ject, a heavy fire was 0]>encd which com- 
pelled the enemy to retire some distance; 
the brave follow swam the flood, and exe- 
cuted his task during the night. The troops 
crossed, the trench was mounted, and iho 
place was stormed. This was, however, not 
easily performed, and through the rash con- 
duct of Clive, the future hero of India, many 
valuable lives were lost. He led the storming 
party. At the head of some Europeans, fol- 
lowed by seven hundred sepoys, he showed 
the most daring iiitrejiidity, but advancing 
too fiercely he was separatod fioiii his men, 
who, being without order.'*, were thrown into 
coufusiuii, and nearly all cut to pieces. Clive 
escaped unhurt, after passing through tlie 
must imminent dangers. 

Major Lawrence, whom Lord JIacaiilaj’ 
describes simply as a sensible man, devoid of 
the attributes of a great soldier, acted at Duvi- 
Cotab, as well as in his other eutei prises, iu 
n iiianucr worthy of higher couiineudatiou 
from tlie great reviewer. Ho led his whole 
force across, and, with a skill iu uliieh Clive 
was at that time dcfIcteiK, lie eaii->ed the 
place, almost without loss, 'i'lie reigning 
rajah offered to cuuuedc to the English the 
fort and the surrounding territory, if they 
would abandon the cause of his brother, in 
whose name they* made war. To the dis- 
grace of the British they accepted the over- 
ture. Mill says that but for Admiral Bos- 
cawen, they* would liave surrendered him into 
the hands of the actual rajah. Oruic, how- 
ever, gives a totally different account of the i 
whole transaction. The only redeeming feature 
in the affair was, that a small allowance for the 
deposed rajah was exacted by the victors. 


The conduct of the English was such that 
while the French had no pretence to complain 
of it, both the rajahs had. The Euglieh had 
been the ally of the man against whom theyr 
had inado war for a bribe which tliey* coveted, 
and when they found him ready to bestow 
as mncli, they basely deserted the cause of 
the man on whose behalf they took up the 
enterprise. The only apology for their con- 
duct in that part of their ])olicy was, that his 
representation of the public feeling of the 
])euple of his lost dominion was false, and 
its subjugation would have involved much 
cost and lo.cs of men. The errors, politically 
and morally, into which the English fell iu 
their conduct with the rival nabobs of Tau- 
jore were not such as they had often incurred 
previously, but were peculiar to tbc occasion. 
They were so anxious to make a powerful 
cuunlcr])oise to the Freueb, that honour aud 
honesty were forgotten; “they stuck at no- 
thing," as a writer moi'e expressive than 
elegant remarked. The English at first 
made mistakes iu }>olicy, chiefly from a]>plyiug 
the principles of international law known and 
recognised in Europo, to people who were 
ignorant of those principles, and who could 
SCO no pro])riety or justice in their applica- 
tion when those laws were pleaded or pro- 
posed as bases of treaty, grounds of amity*, 
or reasons for redress. But in the short and 
inglorious war with Tanjore, the conduct 
of the Euglislt was truly oriental, and, on the 
whole, suffered by compatison, morally, with 
the policy of the reigning rajah. A time had 
now arrived uheu it was very diflicnlt for 
any European nations to conduct relations 
uitli the natives, on any principles regarded 
as light and necessary in Europe, although 
all made a show of doing so. “ The situation 
of India was such that scarcely* any aggres- 
sion could be such u ithout a pretext iu old lau a 
or recent practice. All rights were iu a state 
of utter uncertainty ; and the Europeans who 
took part in the disputes of the natives con- 
founded the confusion, bynjijdying to Asiatic 
politics the public law ot the u est, and analo- 
gies drawn from tbc feudal system. If it 
were convenient to treat a nabob as an inde- 
pendent prince there was an excellent pica 
lor doing so, — ^lic was independent, in fact. 
If it u ere couvcuicut to treat him os a mere 
de}mty of the court of Delhi, there was no 
difficult}', — for he was so in theory. If it was 
convenient to treat bis office as an hereditary 
dignity*, or ns a dignity held during life only*, 
or us a idignity held during the pleasure of 
the great hlognl, arguments and precedents 
might be found for every one of these views. 
The party who had the heir of Baber in their 
hands, represented him as the undoubted, 
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legitimate, the absolute sovereign, whom all 
subordinate authorities were bound to obey. 
The party against whom his name was used 
did not want plausible pretexts for iiiaiiitain- 
ing that the empire was in fact dissolved, 
and that though it might be decent to treat 
the ISIogul with respect, ns a venerable relic 
of an order of things which had passed away, 
it was absurd to regard him as the real master 
of lliiidostnn."* 

. The English had begun to understand 
this slate of things. W’hnt Lord Macaulay 
describes as the views of Duplcix may be said 
of his rivals and enciuies at this time, and 
explains the readiness with v\hich in Taujore 
the English espoused the cause of one brother 
against another in pretension to the rajahlik. 
“ The most easy and convenient way in which 
an European adventurer could exercise sove- 
reignty in India, was to govern the motions, 
and to h])onk through the mouth, of some 
glittering jmppet, dignified by the title of 
nabob or iiizain."'t' \Ylien once the English 
ado]ited this view of Indian polic)', they 
practised it with a success of which their 
Tanjoro escapade gave no promifC. 

Tn the transactions thus recorded, Clive 
was a very ))roiuinent actor. Ho had only 
hegun his military career when tidings of 
pence between England and France having 
arrived, the conflicts in India were fur a time 
stop]ied, and Iiladras being restored, Clive 
rotiied from his temporary soldiering to 
resunic liis duties in “ Writers' Buildings.” 
He could use both sword aud pen, but the 
sword best became him. Although historians 
say little of him in connection with the siege 
of I’oiidicherry — os indeed the records of 
English historians are altogether meagre 
concerning that event — yet Clive greatly 
distinguished himself, ills distiuction ap- 
jicars, liowever, not to have been for skill, but 
tor Courage. The same was the case in the 
war witl) tlie llujuh of Tanjore, for which h 
volunteered as lieutenant from Lis desk at 
Madras. Both before Pondicherry and in 
Tanjore, ho was rciuarkable for the influence 
he gained over the sepoys, the excellent dis- 
cipline to wliich ho brought them, and the 
readiness with which they followed him into 
danger, whore he constantly aud recklessly 
placed himself. He understood the sepoys 
better than any other man at that time in 
India; he had a remarkable capacity for dis- 
cerning their feelings, and a knack of winning 
tlieir confidence; as he said afterwards, “I 
twined my laurels round the prejudices of 
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the natives.” It does not appear that be had 
analyzed the 8i>rings of those prejudices, or 
penetrated the philosophy of the native re- 
ligions; but as conscience did not prevent 
him accommodating himself to their super- 
stitions, there was no barrier between him and 
them, such as usually exists where an officer 
is scrupulous in religious matters. A friend 
of bis, named Uallyburton, who j'l'obably set 
Clive the example of disciplining the natives, 
and who possessed great talent as a regi- 
mental officer, was shot dead by one of his 
own sepoys, to whose prejudices be bad given 
unconscious offence. This produced a deep 
impression on the sensitive heart of Clive, aud 
seems to have impressed him with the ucces- 
bily of going any and every length with the 
peculiarities of the native mind. It was 
Clive's policy from the hcgiuuing to put 
much confidence in such native officers as 
appeared to him to possess military talents, 
aud through them he exercised more influence 
over the natives than by direct intercourse 
with them. All, however, whether officers 
or soldiers, adored him for his heroism, aud 
they conceived at once a pride in following 
a leader who always chose the path of peril, 
and assumed the most imminently dangerous 
position for himself. After the short war 
with Tanjore, Clive again returned to his 
desk, aud probably would have remained in 
pursuit of commerce, notwithstanding his 
military taste and his recent daring exploits, if 
new events had not called him again to arms. 
Lord Macaulay at once describes the con- 
dition at this time of the man, and the empire 
whose fortunes he was destined to influence 
so signallt', in a single paragraph : — “ While 
ho was wuvciing between a military and a 
commercial life, events took place which 
decided his choice. The politics of England 
attained a new aspect. There w'a.s pence 
between the English and French crowns ; but 
tliere arose between the English and French 
companies trading to the Ea^t a war most 
eventful and important, a war in wliich the 
prize wos nothing less than the magnificent 
inheritance of the house of Tamerlaue.” 

It is true that the eusiung war was in it$ 
ultimate results for the possession of all those 
regions over which Tamerlane once rode 
upon the tide of conquest ; but the immediate 
conflict was fur mcendancy only in a single 
province of the many territories which made 
up the mighty empire of the sovereigns of 
Hindustan. His lordshiji is virtually correct 
in describing the war as between the two 
European companies, although in fact, Dn- 
plcix, in spite of his company, or by nusre- 
presentntious designedly made, so far as be 
iiad their couseut, strode over the laud in the 
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lovo of conqneBt, with tlio morhid desire 
for militory glory peculiar to a Frenchman, 
and with all the animosity prevalent in those 
days in the minds of tho French towards 
England. 

The nnfortiinattf expedition of the English 
to Tsnjore strengthened the influence of 
Dupleix with the native princes, end enabled 
him, uilh some show of reason, to assure the 
French company that the English were bent 
upon aggrandizement, in order to counteract 
which it was necessary fur him to make 
extensive native alliances, to u oaken the 
power and influence of native rulers friendly 
to the English, and, should occasion arise, to 
assert the supremacy of tho French nation by 
arms. T’hc French company were appre- 
hensive of the policy of Dujdeix and the 
power of England. They desired to enrich 
themselves by trade, and by territorial re- 
Bonrees, acquired gradually and ns peacefully 
as possible. They wished by trick and treaty 
to get hold of the lands which lay nearest to 
their factories, hut dreaded warlike expenses, 
and protested that above all cares committed 
to Dupleix, stood tho responsibility of break- 
ing peace with the jioworful English. The 
government of Prance sympathised with tho 
company, with which (ns was shown in a pre- 
vious chapter) it was identified in a manner 
more closely than tho English, or any other 
European government, was with the Eastern 
trading company which they respectively 
snp])oited. The French king knew that 
however slow to arm the English were as a 
nation, they wore still slower in laying down 
their anus when once taken up iu war ; and 
his majesty, through the comj)any, enforced a 
policy of peace with the English, but gradual 
and safe encroachment upon the natives. 
Diijduixj however, continued in a subtle nud 
ingenious manner to turn nil his instructions 
from home to hia own purposes, and while 


son, Nazir Jnng. Of the provinces subject to 
this high functionary, the Oarnatic was the 
richest and the most extensive. It was go- 
verned by an ancient nabob, whose name the 
English corrupted into Anaverdy Khaii. 
But there wore pretenders to the government 
both of the viccroyalty and of tlie subordinate 
province. Mirzapha Jnng, grandson of 
Nizam-ool-Moolk, appeared as the competitor 
of Nazir tlung ; Ghunda ii^ahih, son-in-law of a 
fomor nabob of tho Carnatic, disputed flic 
title of Anaverdy Khan. In the unsettled 
state of law in India, it was easy for both 
Mirzapha Jung and Ghunda Sahib to make 
out a claim of right. In a society altogether 
disorganized, they had no difficulty in finding 
greedy adventurers to follow their standards. 
They united their interests, invaded the Car- 
natic, and applied for assistance to the French, 
whose fame had been raised by tlicir Bucce.ss 
against the English in their recent war on the 
coast of (toromandel. Nothing could have 
happened more pleasing to the subtle and 
ambitious Dupleix. To make a nabob of the 
Carnatic, to make a viceroy of the Deccan, 
and to rule under their names the whole of 
fcsonthern India, this was indeed an attracti^ o 
prospect. Ho allied liimself with the ])re- 
tcudors, and sent four hundred French sol- 
diers, and two thousand sepoys* disciplined 
after the European fashion, to tho assistance 
of the confederates. A battle was fought; 
the French distinguished themselves greatly. 
Anaverdy Khan Avns defeated and slain. His 
son, Mohammed Ali, who was afterwards 
well known in England as the nabob of Arcnt, 
and who ones to the eloquence of Burke a 
most unenviable immortality, fled with a 
scanty remnant of liis at my to Triehinopol}”, 
and the conquerors became at once masters 
of almost every jiart of the Carnatic.” 

Jtis not necessary in this history to trace 
tile conflicts which followed. Tho fortunes 


afiecting to be veiy amenable to his goveru- 
nieiit Olid the French company, to act inde- 
2>cndently, and carry on step by step bis 
projects for ousting the English, and becoming j 
lord of Southern India. 

The time at length arrived for the new era 
of conflict, and, for the English, of strangely 
mingled reverses and victories, until their 
chequered fortunes assumed tho character of 
a great and deeply interesting romance, made 
actual by the interposition of all-powerful 
destinies. Lord Macaulay describes the oc- 
casion of the approaching struggles, and the 
policy which availed itself of such occasion, 
in the following manner : — ''In tho year 174S 
died one of the most powerful of the new 
masters of India, Nizam-ool-Moolk, viceroy of j 
the Deccan. His authority descended to his 


of the various native pi luces concerned 
changed rapidly as the scenes iu a diorama, 
hut amidst all these changes the genius of 
Dupleix triumphed, and wherever the French 
fought they inaiutaiiied the reputation for 
gallantry which their nation had acquired 
througliout tho world, In the various tests 
to which their bravery was put, their officers 
did nut particularly distinguish thcmsclvci, 
and their chief leaders were sometimes incom- 
jietent. Dupleix himself avoided all exposure 
to danger, alleging that the smoke and noise 
of battle were unfavourable to his political 

I 

* This is an exaggeration of the number of sepoys by 
Bcreral bundredi, but there wag g CgQrc force which had 
landed at Pondicherry attached to the expedition, which 
bronght the number of black troopt np to one thontond 
nine hundred. 
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speculations. He, however, provided scope 
for the courage of his countrymen, if not 
ambitious of displaying his own. _ 

Nazir Jung was slain by a chief who had, 
with his followers, betrayed their ruler. The 
Deccan fell into the hands of Mirzapha Jung. 
The conquerors entered Pondicherry in tri- 
umph. They were received with demonstra- 
tions of joy and honour unbounded. Not 
only did the cannon thunder their welcome 
as became such scenes and such victories, but 
the sacred name of religion and of its Author 
were invoiced as sanctioning the intrigue and 
cruelty by which the results were brought 
about; public thanksgivings were observed 
in the churches, and even the Portuguese 
could not celebrate a Te Devni after some 
sanguinary atrocity more heartily than the 
French of Pondicherry did on this great oc- 
casion. It was in the capital of French India 
that the now nizam was installed in his grand 
tjffico of viceroy or sonbnhdnr of the Dcec.an, 
a circumstance not only flattering to the vanity 
of Ilujdcix, hut calculated to cement his power 
aud increase the prestige of Franco. In the 
public procession, Dnpleix sat in the same 
palanquin with the sonhahdar, and took pre- 
cedence of all the nabobs, rajahs, and petty 
princes who came in the train of tlie great 
viceroy. The French governor was declared 
goA-ernor of sonthcru India, from Cape Co- 
morin to the Kiatna river, and was appointed 
to the eonimand of seven thousand cavalrj’, 
one of‘thc highest honours conferred by a 
native prince. 'I’lie French mint was pro- 
claimed as exclusively antlmriscd to coin 
money for circulation in the (’avnatic. l>u- 
pleix amassed riches. The money and jewels 
u liicli ho received ns prcscats, Averc estimated j 
at more than a quarter of a million sterling 
in value. I’he revenues he derived person- 
ally could not be computed, ns there AA-ere 
Ipav sources of revenue open to the viceroy in 
AA’hich he liad not some part. 

The nizam’s death, AA’liieh oecurred soon 
after his elevation, afforded an opportunity to 
Dupleix still further to enhance liis authority, 
by nominating another priiieo to the viceregal 
<lirone. The influence of the European ad- 
venturer became boundless, and he used his 
influence arbitrarily, arrogantly, and harshly, 
florae of his acts were unnecessarily and Avan- 
tonly vain-gIorions,otherB were politic although 
boastful. Amougst the most signal displays 
of his power and love of glory, avbs the erec- 
tion of a pillar where he had effected the tri- 
umph^ of Mirzapha over Nazir Jung. The 
four sides of this column bore, in four different 
languages, an inscription proclaiming his tri- 
umph. Around the spot where this monument 
of his achievements stood, a considerable town 


was built, to which he gave the name of 
Dnpleix Fatehabad, which means “ the town 
of Diipleix’s victory.” 

The English sent a few troops under Major 
LavA’rence to thwart or check the progress of 
the French, but ostensibly to resist the in- 
vaders of the legitimate viceroy and nabob, 
whom they continued to recognise. It AA’as 
one of the chief modes of displaying hostility 
on the part of the tAVO rival European powers 
to take opposite sides in all dispnted succes- 
sions, and as there was nearly always a dis- 
puted succession someAvhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of their settlements, there was of 
consequence a perpetual contravention by 
intrigue, or military succour supplied to the 
native parties in contention. Major Lawrence 
was BO disgusted with his allies that he aban- 
doned them ns impracticable; the French 
more than once were obliged to leave their 
friends on the same grounds, but the pertina- 
cious and untiring policy of Dupleix, together 
with his tact and tincsso, enabled him to re- 
store amity between his soldiers and their 
allies. The retirement for a time from India of 
the brave and indefatigable Major Lbaatcucc 
facilitated the designs of Dupleix, and ren- 
dered his military ascendancy more complete ; 
for Lawrence w'ns the only man in Intlia ca- 
pable of assuming a large command, altiiough 
he was indifferently supported, and poorly re- 
AA-arded both by the authorities in Madras and 
London. Clive had not gathered military 
experience, but in him was genius adequate 
to the great task of retrieving all tliat AA’na 
lost, and asserting for his country a power 
ami influence in India which the wildest 
dreams of her most imaginatlA'c sons never 
conceived. 

The des]>erate affairs of Mohammed All at 
last demanded some efforts on the part of the 
English different from the feeble demonstra- 
tioDS they had previously made. Although 
nabob of the Carnatic, his own patrimonial 
territory was small, and Trichinopoly, its chief 
strongliold, was in daily danger of falling 
before tlic siege of the rival nabob, and the 
French. Upon the districts of Tanjore and 
Trichinopoly both competitors had fixed their 
attention as the centres of their respective 
influences and claims of authority and 2)0wer. 
The accounts given by writers on Indian 
affairs of the pretensions and rights of the 
competing nabobs, are very contradictory. 
Mill professes to rest his account upon Orme, 
but his statements of Orme’s opinions do not 
agree with that writers own representations 
of the views he held ; and it is scarcely of 
sufficient importance to the general English 
reader to analyze the evidence of the com- 
parative claims of Mohammed Ali, and Ghunda 
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Saliib, and of the right of cither to be inde* 
pendent of the Jlogul, even if it were prac- 
ticable to unravel bo intricate a skein of 
treachery and intrigue. Dr. Wilaon says : — 
“ The Hindoo princes of Tanjore and Trichi- 
nopoly had never been subdued by the Mogul, 
and although at times compelled to purchase 
the forbearance of the Alohainmedan states of 
Bejaporo or Golconda, they had preserved 
their independence from a remote date. The 
expulsion of their native princes was owing to 
domestic dissensions, which transferred Tan- 
jorc to a liluhratta ruler, and gave Triehino- 
poly to a Mohammedan. The latter was a 
relic of the Hindoo kingdom of Madura, and 
according to original authorities, Cliunda Sahib 
obtained jiossession of it, not under the cir- 
cumstances described by the European writers, 
who wore avowedly ill-informed of the real 
merits of the case, but by an act of treachery 
to his ally Minakshi Amman, the reigning 
queen, whose adopted son he had aealously 
defended against a competitor for the princi- 
pality — grateful for his support, and confiding 
in his friendship, the queen gave him free 
access to the citadel, and he abused her eon- 
fidouce by making himself treacherously mas- 
ter of the fortress.”* 

To reduce Trichinopoly was now the nork 
of t’hunda Sahib, and the prince oft'ered to 
resign on terms to the French. The English 
interposed and insisted that, instead of this 
arrangement, Chunda Sahib should be recog- 
nised as nabob of the Carnatic, Mohammed 
All retaining Tricliinoj)oly. Tlie French 
answered with insolent conteinjit ; and the 
tardy J'higlish, whose minds seemed full of 
coufusiou at the magnitude of the events 
passing around them, made some determina- 
tion to resist. The allied army of Chunda 
.Sahib and the French advanced to Arcot, 
contraiy to the advice of Dupleix, who ic- 
commciided the nabob to march upon 'J’riclii- 
nopoly itself, while yet the hesitating F.uglish 
were dubious what course to iiursiie. An 
J'lnglish force, under Captain Gingeiis, left 
Fort St. David to intercept, or at all events 
harass, the enemy. The sahib had encamped 
his forces on the great road between Trichi 
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mander called a council of war, in which an 
action was opposed by some ; those who were 
for attacking the enemy differed widely in 
their opinions as to how the attack should he 
carried out. The time consumed in dispute, 
and tlie anxious niauiior of the English officer..^, 
dispirited the troops, particularly their own 
countrymen, who went into action without 
that raanifestatiou of daring spirit ciinracter- 
istic of Englishmen. The battle being begun 
the enemy replied with a spirited fire, and 
advanced to meet their assailants boldly. Tlic 
native troops and Caffres in English pay fought 
well : but the English soldiers turned and fled, 
leaving their native allies to do battle alone. 
No attempts to rally the English were succcf.s- 
fui, not even the derision of sepoys and Caffres 
conld move them to return to their duty, and 
the I>attlo was lost. The exultation of the 
enemy was accompanied by tokens of supreme 
contempt for the beaten English ; their .':abie 
comrades were equally ju-ompt to upbraid 
them wit!> their cowardice. It is but just to 
the Jilnglish nation to say that only a few of 
the Enruj)enns in the dctachuicnt w ere Brit.i..h : 
they consisted, for the most part, of Gcrmuii.», 
fciwiss, and Dutch, Frcneli and roitugucsc 
deserter.^ ; all these, cxoe]>t, perhajw, the 
Dutch, were in aue of the Freneb, nlifme 
reputation for discipline and military science, 
together with the late splendid victories of 
themselves and their iillics, had s)iread 
iinprcssioii amongst all nations in India, save 
only a portion of tlie Englisli, that they were 
invincible. The liritish retreated, and took 
post on the high road near Ututoa, hut. again 
fled upon the njijironeb of tho enemy. Gnee 
more the English drew up in order of hattlo 
at I’cchooiidit, but a third time fled before tho 
foe, and, as from the ]ircvious cueanqoiieiit, 
without firing a shot. The conduct of the 
Eurojicaii jioi’tlon of the Bi'iti&h wud tJioroughJy 
dastai'diy, and the oflieers were witliout in- 
flueneo or authority wlio commanded that 
portion of the troops. Most of tlie offioors 
newly arrived from J’iiiglaiul jiroved worthless, 
Tho offleers of tlie company’s forces were in- 
ferior to those of the royal army as men of 
iutelligcuce ; their manners entitled Init few 


iiopoly and Arcot, when the English came up of them to be received as gentlemen l.y their 
with him, and made dispositions for battle, companions in arms in the royal forces : hut 
llie chief force of the lintiBli was sepoyB, and they were more nd venturous, and were better 
ticre Mas also a body of Caffres, deserters fitted for Indian caniiiaigning every way. 
from the rrcnch, and from the Dutch, who General intelligence, withicommanders at that 
also had employed this description of soldiers, time, when opposed to native armies, was not 
ome of these were natives of Mauritius, important; knowledge of native character, 
0 lers of MadagMcar, and various other blacks, especially in war, aptness to take advantage of 
not natives of India, were comprised under every turn on the field with rajilditv, con- 
e general designation. The English com- tempt for mere numerical superiority, ami, 
* "Hi^rical sVetdi of the Kingdom of Pnndya:” o^ove all, promjititude in an enemy’s tiresence, 
o‘‘'’’“‘iVi/,eJiojfa/Mia(ieSoeiefy,yol.ui.p.m. were the essential qualities, which the com- 
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pany's officers possossed in a much greater 
degree than their comrades of the royal forces. 

Having thus abandoned the country to their 
pnrBUcra, the fugitive Britiiih found themselves 
in comparative safety under the walls of 
Trichinopoly. Ohunda Sahib and his Eu- 
ropean coadjutors pursued, but not with suf- 
ficient rapidity. Gliunda was too leisurely in 
liis military movements, being fonder of the 
])omp of war than of its action. On his arrival, 
he withdrew from the side of the town where 
the conipan}’’8 forces were encamped, and in 
the opposite direction laid siege to the place. 
Tliero is no ascertaining the strength of this 
army. Dujilcix, after his return to France, 
descrihed the native army alone ns thirty 
thousand men. M. Law, by whom the French 
were commanded, stated, in his work entitled 
Phnulc ile Chft'ttlirr Luv, contre. Sieur 
Dnpli'lx, that at no time did the entire force 
In. fore Trichinopoly exceed eleven thousand 
eight hundred and sixty, of whom only six 
hundred were Europeans, and that, when 
alterwards a detnehment was sent from that 
army to relieve Arcot, only six thousaiul six 
hundred and eighty men remained to conduct 
the siege. Mill says he Is much more inclined 
to helievo Law, ns Dupleix was “one of the 
ino .t andacioua eontcniuors of truth that ever 
engaged in crooked jiolitics." At all events, 
till- siege was so fecldy conducted that, had 
the ICnglish beneath it.s walls shown the least 
enterprise and courage, the enemy could not 
have inaintainod it for many days. M. Law, 
in his vindication of himself, declared that he 
hail no means to conduct the siege, no Imttcr- 
i:ig guns, no heavy cannon fit for guns of 
piiMition.aud that he had been three moiitlis he- 
re the place before any material of war snit- 
ahlo to his position reached him. If these 
.sinlemcnts ho correct, they add much liustro 
to the honour, nhility, and valour of the few | 
I'l enclinieu who kept the power of .llohanimed . 
.Mi at hay, and coiiipcllcd the English to re- I 
main crouching under tho city walls. M. I 
l.aw threw the hlamc of the delay in making | 
a cn]iiurc of tlie ]daco to the intrigues ofi 
!<uph‘ix, who had entered into oorrespoiulence j 
will) Molianimcd Ali,aud secured iiis assent to 
deliver up tlie city, so tliat he (.M. Law) was 
scut, not to besiege, but to receive it ; Dupleix 
relying rather ujion the dexterity and pro- 
loundiiess of his own schemes than upon the 
' ' 'vniry and skill of his soldiers. 

During tho delay and inconipctcncy of the 
French, tho English officers were actively en- 
gaged in quarrelling with one another as to 
tlie respectability of themselves personally, and 
the royal and the company's armies com- 
.►iirativoly. As commanders of men tlicy were 
altry and powerless ; they had not even that j 


quality in which Englishmen are so seldom 
deficient, and which soldiers express by the 
the rough word “ pluck.” It was not only in 
that branch of the English army in India that 
such a spirit prevailed : Major Lawrence had 
found it an insuperable obstacle to his own 
efficient command, and declared that the 
British officers were objects of supreme con- 
tempt to their native allies. At Madras, Bt. 
David's, and elsewhere, the state of things 
WAS the same. The fighting qualities of the 
English were dormant, because the officers 
sent from home wore not chosen for their 
military qualities, hut for reasons pertaining 
to party, or to family interest. The necessity 
of taking and of defending the besieged city 
became, at last, obvious to both .armies, for its 
situation gave it a relative importance to the 
war wliicli could not he overlooked long even 
by the incontpetent persona then holding 
power in the English interest in that part of 
India. Mr. Mill describes it thus: — “Tho 
citj' of Trichinopoly, at the distance of about 
ninety miles from the sea, is situated on the 
south side of the great river Cavery, about 
half a mile from its hank ; and, for an Indian 
city, was fortified with extraordinary strength. 
About five miles higher up than Trichinopoly, 
tho Cavery divides itself into two branches, 
which, after separating to tho distance of 
about two miles, again approached, and being 
only prevented from uniting, about fifteen 
miles below Trichinopoly. by a narrow mound, 
they furmo peninsula, wliich goes by the name 
of Bcringhani ; celebrated as containing one 
of the most reiuerkahlc edifices, and one of the 
most venerable pagodas, in Imlin ; and hence- 
forward remarkable for the .-ii'uggle, consti- 
tuting an era in the history of India, of which 
it was now to be the scene.” 

During these events, Clive was once more 
' active, and in a manner calculated to give him 
that experience which he required. When 
the troops were scut out to intercept or annoy 
the sahib, Clive, then twenty-five years of 
age, was appointed to an office partaking both 
of the civil and military : he was made com- 
mis.«ary of the forces, \Yitb the rank of captain. 
He was witness of tlio shameful liight of his 
comitrynien at Volcondal, hut was not in a 
)M>sition todoanytliliig to retrieve that disaster. 
He brought up, from time to time, the rein- 
forcements, contriliiitedsomctliiug to tlieir dis- 
cipline, became tlioronghly acijuainteJ with 
the country whence ho drew supplies for the 
forces, obtained useful information for the 
authorities at Bt. David's and Madras, was 
brought more into connection with them, so 
as to gain their confidence ami learn their 
peculiarities. He was thus made acquainted 
with the arts of provisioning an army, and 
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in the company’s service were treated by the were competent for any portion of responsi- 
traders, amongst whom there existed an en- bility ; he had also a high sense of the military 
vious and yet arrogant feeling towards all capacity and personal excellence of the major, 
professional men. which feeling was reciprocated by the senior 

During these events, Olive showed not only of the two gallant friends. Both were in- 
the audacity of courage for which he had cnpalile of jealousy, and exulted in each 
during several years received credit, but at- other’s glory ; so that it would have been 
tributes of a higher order of soldierhood were difficult to find two persons of great talent 
conspicuously displayed, lie proved himself more likely to co-operate efficiently, 
to be remarkably subordinate to authority. While Clive was prei)nring his forces at 
Mr. Mill, and Lord Macaulay following Mr. Fort Kt. David’s for the relief of Trichiiiopoly, 
Mill, represent this ns surprising, seeing that j the rajah sought assistance from Mysore, 
his youth was so turbulent. Sir John Mai- whence a large army was dispatched to his 
colm and Dr. Ilaymnn Wilson affirm that the aid, accompanied by a strong division of 
subordination of his military conduct, not- Mahratta lucreeuaries, which had already 
withstanding his frequent disagreement in served with Clive in the neighbourhood of 
opinion with official snjteriors, was in harmony x\rcot. According to the Chevalier Law, the 
with the habits of his earlier years. Sir John French and allied army did not then amount 


Malcolm severely criticises the expression of 
Mr. Mill ; and the learned professor of San- 
scrit at Oxford observes : — “ There is nothing 
in the history of his adolescence to warrant 
the apjdication (of the term turbnlont) ; he 
seems to have been stubborn and dogged 
rather than turbulent.” llis ambition was 
animated by a pas.aionatc patriotism ; and his 
jealousy for the glory of his country was 
united to a policy statesmanlike and uise. 
This was exemplified in his destruction of the 
pillarof Diqileix, when, in his careerof victory, 
lie arrived at the place where that monument 
Was erected, lie felt tliat it was an insult to 
his country, and therefore raxed it ; but he 
also judged that so long ns it remained a me- 
morial of French prowess and sticcess, it 
would influence tlie superstitious nntivi's to 
respect the jiowor of Fi'uncc. Not .oatisfied 
with destroying the jiroiul column, he swcjit 
the city itself from tlie face of the earth, 
and hy this decisivcne.ss, filled the imagination 
of the Asiatic .soldiers of both armic.s with 
ideas of his boldness, comprehensiveness, and 
invulnerability, as well as with a fatalistic no- 
tion that victory sat upon the banners of the 
Lnglish, wliilc the day of French glory had set. 

When Clive was ready to take tli<- field 
against the French and Chuiida Sahib, «lio 
htili remained lieforo 'J’richinopoly, Major 
Lawrence arrived from Kngland, and, as 
BJiiior officer, nssiimed the commond. Law- 
rence was probabl)' not a politician, but lie 
was well acquainted with tlie politics of the 
Carnatic and of tiic whole Deccan ; lie was a 
man of shrewd sense, and great penetintion of 
cliaracter. ./Isa soldier, he was fit for high com- 
mand ; and, had ho served in any army where 
promotion went by merit, he would not linve 
ranked ns a major, while he commniided, with 
ability and good service to his country, armies 
in the field. Clive was deliglitcd at the arrival 
of Lawrence, as so few of the English officers 


to more than fifteen thousand ; tlus statement 
was confirmed hy tlie French Company, hut 
Dupicix informed the French public that it 
was nearly twice the number. Whatever its 
force, it held its position firmly in spite of 
dm Mj'sore and Mahratta auxiliaries of Mo- 
hammed All. Snell was the jiosiiioii of things 
when the army under Lawreiicc ninrclied 
against the l)osieger.«. Dupicix ordered Law 
to intcrcejit tliis force, wliieli was iiii))ossihle, 
as (liat gallant man. already embarrassed by 
tlie imprneticahlc oedors of lMi]>lei.\', liiid ex- 
tended his force to keep nji an clTeetual 
blockade, in the hope of starving the be- 
sieged ; so that his lines were, to use his own 
language, “ weak at all point-,” and only hy 
hia superior tactics could he deceive the My- 
sore chief as to hi.s actual numhers and actual 
weaknes.'. He urged Dnpleix to organize the 
means at Pondicherry of iutercciUiiig J^aw- 
rence, assuring him of the utter incnjiacity of 
his exhausted force to deal with his nnincrons 
foes. Dnpleix, arrogant and deficient in mili- 
tary bcieiicc, renewed his orders, u hicli were 
of course nut obeyed, bccansu imiiossiblo. 
The re.sult was, that tlic little army of Law- 
rence arrived to the relief of the beleaguered 
city. The French removed their foroi's to 
the island of Scriiigham, against the wi^hcs of 
('hunda l^uhih, who believed whatever Dii- 
pleix said as to what ought to be done in the 
circumstances. The Freiichl)uinedalaigei>or- 
tion of their baggage and munitions. OrmesayB 
tliat stores of jiroviaioiis were also tlius con- 
sumed, to prevent their falling into the hands 
of the Rnjali of Mysore or the English. The 
chevalier, who kneik best, and wrote liko a 
man of truth and honour, declares that he had 
no stores of jirovisions — that hia supplies wore 
small, and he was becoming apprehensive of 
extremities. 

Anxious to carry matters with liis ubuaI 
rapidity, Clive suggested to Lawrence that it 
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would be derirablo to place a division of his 
amy at the other side of the Oolaroone, so 
that supplies to the French might be effectu- 
ally intercepted. Lawrence pointed out the 
danger of dividing his army, lest each might 
in turn be attacked and overpowered. Never- 
theless he believed that, if in Clive’s hands, 
the measure would be carried through, and 
he gave him command of a division of his 
army to accomplish the proposed task. Olive 
executed the commands imposed upon him, 
or rather exercised efficiently the cliscretiun 
confided to him, for Lawrence allowed him to 
take his own course. The measures of Clive 
were soon proved to be necessary, for Dupleix 
dispatched D'Auteuil with a powerful force 
and large convoy for the relief of the gar- 
rison at Beringhani. Clive interposed on 
D’Anteuil’s line of march, who, afraid to meet 
the conqueror of Arcot, retired into a fort 
whither Clive pursued him, capturing the fort, 
garrison, and commander, with ail the provi- 
sions and mnnitions of war intended for Law. 
LauTcnce, nicautime, cannonaded Beringhani 
with such judgment and effect, that the French 
greatly suffered, and, in addition, hunger be- 
gan to inflict its miseries. Chunda .Bahib's 
soldiers deserted in large nuinhers. The 
Mnhratta legions did not like to fight against 
Clive, and went over to him in bodies. 
f'Jinnda Hahib at last tlirew himself upon the 
mercy of the King of Taiijore, who hud aUo 
heroine an ally of Moli.nnnied Ali. The Tan- 
joro general gave his sacred promise of pro- 
tection, but no sooner had the sahih entered 
tliccnmptlianhe was placed in irons. \VhiIehe 
WAS thus situated, the French surreiulered, 
prisoners of war, to Major Lawrence. There 
then arose disputes among tiie Jlfysorean, 
Mahratta, Tanjore, and 'J'richinopoly uhiefs, as 
to the custody of tho sshib. Major Lawrence, 
to deliver him out of their hands, proposed his 
confinement in an Kiiglish fort, 'i'iie rujubs 
retired to take this projtusitiuu into consider- 
ation, but tho cruel King of Tanjore ordered 
the captive to bo assassinated, and so settled 
the debate. Dupleix charged Major Law- 
rence witli tho murder, which the fnlsc- 
liuarted Frencliman knew well was an act 
iuipossihle to the brave and good man upon 
whom ho sought to fix so infamous an impn- 
tutum. The French East India Company 
charged Dupleix with the intention of iro- 
prisoiiing the unfortnnato nabob, and making 
himself, or causing himself to bo made, by 
his influence at the court of Delhi, sonhahdar, 
or viceroy of tho Dcccan. Dupleix, how- 
ever, was in possession of the fact, that the 
nabob intended to break faith with him aa 
Boon as his English and native enemies were 
mastered. Thus cruelty and deceit prevailed 
VOL. H. 


amongst all the authorities in the Deccan, and 
prepared for that breaking up and teeastiug 
of all the governments there, which eventually 
ensued. 

While affairs were proving so disastrons 
to the French throughout the Carnatic, the 
industrious and crafty Dupleix was, never- 
theless, carrying on vast intrigues in another 
iHrection. In his plots with the various 
claimants for the vieeroyalty of the Deccan, 
he acted through an agent named Bnesy, 
a man almost as cunuiug and nuRcrupulons as 
himself. The Mogul refused to recognise the 
Frencli jjroteg6 for the vieeroyalty, and con- 
ferred the title and authority on Gazee-ood- 
Dcen, eldest son of Nizam-ool-Moolk, and the 
legitimate heir of the coveted post. The 
competitor of Gazec was Salsbat Jung, 
who was in possession, and refused to sur- 
render his honours. Tlie incursions of the 
Mahratlas so enfeebled and harassed the 
Mogul empire, that the padisliaw was un- 
able to enforce wliat he had commanded, 
and the intrigues of Bnssy were so ctmning 
and BO constant, that Salabat dung held his 
honours ; while Dupleix, through his satrap 
Riissy, virtually ruled the Deccan, and in- 
directly exercised extensive influence over the 
I Mogul. This great influence might have 
contented his on)bition, but as the Carnatic 
was a part of the Dcccan, lie considered 
nothing secure until the whole of the region 
HO designated was at his feet. Unfortunately 
for the peace of India, and of the English, 
the subtle genius of Dui>lcix found scope, 
and out of the very materials of defeat, be 
evoked renewed influence. 

Wiien Major Lawrence had won Trichino- 
poly, he was preparing to march through the 
province, and subject all opposition before 
Mohammed Ali. He urged that prince to 
muster his forces and accompany him, but 
was astounded to find that ^lohnmmed had, 
unknown to his English ally, gained the 
ullianec of Mysore by promising to give to 
the rajah tlic city of Tricliinopoly, when the 
French v^re driven awoy. This promise, 
Mohammed, of course, never intended to per- 
forin, but now the Mysore rajah, at the head 
of twenty thousand men, demanded its ful- 
filment. The Mahrattas, too, had been led to 
entertain hopes that it should be given to 
them, both liy tlie possessor, and by the 
promised possessor. They now demanded 
that tho Kajah of Mysore should surrender 
hie claim to them as a reward of their ser- 
vices, indemnifying himself how he could ; 
and. at the same time, they intimated to tho 
actual sovereign, that the true construction of 
his promises to tliem waa that they should 
have the city. Mohammed refused to fulfil any 
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CHAPTER LXX. 

BRITISH CONQUEST OF THE CARNATIC— PROM CLIVE’S RETURN TO ENGLAND TO 

THE EXPULSION OF THE FRENCH. 

While Clive was reducing forts, getting j admits the soundness of the policy ; hut it is 
married, receiving jewelled swords at the obvious that Mill had not made himself ac- 
India-house in London, and enjoying his qnninted with the whole case. Dr. Haymnn 
otium cum dignitate at Manchester and Mar* Wilson defends Lawrence in the following 
ket Drayton, Lawrence was bravely battling terms: — “In jnstiee to Major Lawrence, it 
against all odds, ill-supported by the vacil- must be remarked that this advice was given 
lating English, at forts St. David and St. only upon the detection of a plot, set on foot 
George. Dupleix had won over certain by the Mysorean general, to assassinate Cap- 
klahratta chiefs, who, with three thousand j tain Dalton, and surprise Trichinopoly, there 
men, marched to reinforce his army, which | being no open rupture yet even with Moham- 
was tlien about to encounter Lawrence at i med Ali, much less with the English. ‘ It 
Rahoor. On their way, the Mahrattas heard | was on the discovery of this,’ says the Major, 
that the French were defeated, and that (‘that I proposed Dalton should seize on the 
LauTence and Clive were in the field ; they klaissorean and Morarow, which he might 
immediately marched into the British camp, | easily have done by a surprise, as he often 
declaring that they would not fight against had conferences with them ; and I must own 
these two heroes, whom the gods favoured, I thought, in justice, it would have been right 
hut would serve under them against the dis- to have done it, but the presidency were of 
turbers of the peace of Souther.; India. The another opinion.’’* Never did man pursue a 
armies went into what is called in Europe policy witli more heroic obstinacy than Dupleix. 
winter quarters; and Duplei.v, who had no ! Mr. Mill places his conduct in this pch|)cct in a 
competitor in diplomacy, succeeded in regain- [ correct light, when ho thus describes his con- 
ing by that mc.nns all the influence of uhich dition, resources, and prospects in 17S2 ; — 
the British had deprived him in the field, j “Dupleix, though so eminently successful in 
Mysoreans and Mahrattas declared open adding to the number of combatants on his 
alliance with the French, 'rho de.'iigns of side, was reduced to the greatest extremity 
Dupleix were penetrated by Major L.awrcnce, ' for pecuniary supplies. The French East 
and such advice given by him as met the Iiulia Company were much poorer than even 
necessities of the occacion ; hut although it the English ; the resources wliich they fnr- 
belongcd to his profession to judge of the , nisheJ from Eurojie were jiroportionally 
practical bearing of Dnjileix’s new alliances, feeble; and though jicrfcctly willing to share 
and the company’s civil servants acknow- with Diqdcix in the hopes of conquest, when 
ledged his comjictency to pronounce an ' enjoyment was speedily itromisod, their irn- 
opiniou, they did not in any Ciisc follow it, , patience for gain made them soon tired oi the 
so as to carry out any plan of contravention 1 war; and they wore now importniiateiy urg- 
to the schemes of the French director-general. ' ing Dupleix to find the means of concluding 
Even tile advice and commands of Lawrence a peace. Cuder these difficulties Dupleix 
to the officer in authority at Tiuliinopoly i bad emj Joyed his own fortune, and his own 
were not attended to, the civil ofliecis of the j credit, in luiswering the demands of the war; 
compgny overruling his orders. On one oc- ' and, as a l.T<t resource, he now turned his 
casiun, Lawrence detected a jJot to assas.sinatc ! thoughts to Mortiz Ali, the governor of Vel- 
Ca))tain Dalton, the officer in command of the ( lore. Ho held up to him the prospect of 
garrison at Trichinopoly, by the Mysorean I even the naboliship itself, in hopes of drawing 
general Nunjeragh and the Mahralta chief! from him tlio riclies wliich he was reputed to 
Marao. and upon assassinating the English j possess. Mortiz Ali repaired to Pondicherry, 
ofiSeer, to seize the city. Lawrence ordered , and even advanced a cousiderahlo sum ; but 
Dalton to seize them, ns a conference pi oposed finding that much more was ex]>ected, he 
by them for their own juirposes wouhl afiford ' broke off tlie negoCintiun, and rctireil to bis 
opportunity. The president and council of j fort. The contending ])arties looked forward 
Madras gave Dalton contrary orders ; the J with altered prospects to the next campaign, 
captain was not assassinated, hut the detected ^ By tliu co-operation of the Mysoreans, anil 
traitors w ere left free to can-y on all their ! the junction of tlie Mahrattas, the latUr of 
treasons cxcejit the seizure of the city. Mill ! whom, from the abilities of their leader, and 
blames the morality of LawTence's orders, and 1 • Lawrence’s Jfarradve, p. 8». 
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their long experience of European warfare, 
were no contemptible allies, the French had 
greatly the advantage in numerical force. In 
the capacity, however, of their officers, and in 
the qnality of their European troops, they 
soon felt a remarkable inferiority. Lawrence, 
without being a man of talents, was an active 
and clear-headed soldier; and the trobps 
whom he commanded, both officers and men, 
appeared, by a happy contingency, to com- 
bine in their little body all the virtues of a 
British army. The European troops of the 
enemy, on the other hand, were the very 
refnse of the French population.” Lord 
Macaulay, following Mill, and partly adopt- 
ing Dupleix’s own account, which is little to 
bo relied on, gives a similar lucturc of the 
hclplessucBB of I)u]ileix, except as he relied 
solely on his own genius. Ilia lordshiii 
(piotcs Uuiileix'a own cxjircssion, that with 
tiie exception of Bnssy he had nut an officer 
;in whom ho could jilacc the least reliance. 
JMust of those statements arc greatly exag- 
gerated, and some of them totally untrue. It 
suited the circumatancca in which Diqdcix 
was jthiued, wiicn defeikding himself in Fiance 
against the French Company, to declaim 
against that body for its neglect of his requi- 
sitions ; lint the fact wa.u, its siqiplics were 
I'iitibii until it became convinced that be was ' 
8<ntandeiing them in wars dangerous to 
Kraiiec. and contiary to tbe commercial into 
lebtB of the French Company trading to the 
cabt. It is astonishingly strange that such 
wiiters as Mill and Mocaulay should adopt 
the nshortion of Hiqileix, that lie had no good 
officers I Did he not persecute the intrepid, 
]ifilitic, Olid gifted Lahouidonnais ? Was it 
not by bis own unmilitary measures that the 
Chevalier I.nw’, n hrilliaut officer, w.\s para- 
lyseil before Tricliiiiopoly. D'Autcuil, I.a- 
toiicb, and otber officers in bis service, showed 
superior parts, but were rendered powerless 
by the complication of Lis own sclienics, or 
the genius of Lawrence and Clive. Lawrence, 
ill his own account of the transactions which 
arose out of the fertility of Ditplcix's tricks, 
describes the efforts of the French officers at 
Balioor and Trichinopoly to keep their men 
up under heavy fire, as most gallant, skilful, 
and honourable. The men sent out to Dn- 
plcix were no doubt such as he described 
them — children, thieves, and galley slaves; 
but ho had also fiuo French regiments, such 
ns met the armies of Europe with renown ; and 
he had large supjilies of Madagascees, who 
had been thoroughly trained in the Mauritius 
ou French principles of drill and discipline, 
and well officered by gentlemen of the French 
army and navy. He had also good engineer 
officers, and artillery officers, such as the 


French military schools prodneed. It was 
not of their officers and French soldiers that 
Chevalier Law and other French officers com- 
|)latned during the discussions which occurred 
in France after the return of Dapleix,but of the 
want of military knowledge and courage of Du- 
pleix himself ; and of the impracticability, in a 
military sense, of schemes which grew out of 
Dnpleix's political speculations and alliances. 

As to his resources, he had enriched both 
himself and the company's Indian exchequer, 
by his influence over the resources of Southern 
India, and by the great accessions of territory 
he acquired. When Mr. Mill says that the 
French company was poorer tliau that of 
England, he overlooks the fact,* that the 
government of France itself favoured the 
French East India Company, the resources 
of the state having been applied to the 
aggrandizement of the company, until tbe 
exchequer of Franco was exhausted, tlie ex- 
travagance of the curnpaiiy’s agents in India, 
and their love of incessant war, having been 
one of the potential causes of that exhaustion. 

I The whole history of those transactions shows 
I tliat the estimate formed of Lawrence in the 
above passage by Mill, and copied by Macau- 
lay, Taylor, Murray, aud numerous othei s, place 
his talents below the reality. As to the snpe- 
riority of the English officers to the French, 
there is nothing related ou Mr. Mill's own 
pages to jirovc the assertion. There were no 
' men up to the jieriod to which the history is 
' now hi ought, able to cope with the French 
officers, when Lfiwreme or Clive were absent. 
Whether in the ojien field or in the defence 
of fortified places, French military science 
was in the ascendant in almost every in- 
stance. except when LawTcnce or Clive, or 
both, were present by their heroism and abi- 
lity to turn the tide of battle. An oedurate 
and careful examiuation of tbe authentic 
ducumeuts of the time, French and English, 
will confirm the allegation that the general 
current oi modern historians, fullow’ing Mill, 
and more lecently Macnnlsy, have exagge- 
rated or misstated the disadvanfages^f the 
French. Dnpleix emerged from the temporary 
cessation o! arms in 17d2, consequent upon the 
weather, in a condition to menace the English, 
aud sustain the ]tro8poct which his ambition 
and hope presented, (liat w'ith proper manage- 
ment of his native allies he would humble 
the English in the Carnatic, perhaps expel 
them from Southern India, and himself reign 
snpreme in the vast and magnificent domi- 
nions of the Deccan. 

In the first week of the year 1753, the two 
armies took the field. The French were 

* See ebspten on the fVcnch Compeny for trsling in 
tbe East. 
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very superior in numbers, espeoially in prodigies of valour, for vrbioh he received 
valry. Five hundred European infantry, only praise, and that -was scantily bestowed 
sixty European cavalry ; two thousand sepoys ; by his own countrymen in the chief settlements 
four thousand Mahrattas, nearly all cavalry, of India. 

commanded by Morari Rso, an able officer The roost condensed account, and at the 
well acquainted with European modes of same time sufficient in detail, which has ap* 
warfare, comprised tlie French movable peered, of these transactions, amongst recent 
army, independent of the large forces before publications, is that by Hugh Murray, Esq,, 
Trichinopoly. The English army under F.R.8.E. He thus describes the defence of 
Major Lawrence'was composed of seven bun- Trichinopoly by Lawrence : — " The major 
dred European foot-soldiers, two thousand was then able to open a communication with 
sepoys, and fifteen hundred of the nabob’s the southern districts for a supply of nepes- 
irregular cavalry, who would any time turn sarics, and obtained some assistance from the 
aside to plunder, however urgent the require- Rajah of Tanjore, whose alliance, however, 
ments of honourable war. like that of all Indian princes, wavered with 

The French-showed good generalship, facts every variation of fortune. It became im- 
again confuting Mr. Mill’s disparagement of possible in this scarcity to supply the inha- 
their officers. They avoided a general action, bitants of so great a city as Trichinopoly, who, 
employing their superiority of cavalry in to the number of four hundred thousand in- 
cutting off convoys, so that Lawrence and his habitants, were compelled to quit the place, and 
troops were exposed to great fatigue, and seek temporary shelter elsewhere; and the 
sometimes he was obliged to march with his immense circuit of its walls was occupied only 
whole army to ensure the safe arrival of a by the two thousand men composing the gar- 
large convoy at its destination. This dcsnl- rison. The provisioning of this important 
tory war continued until the 20th of April, fortress now became the principal object of 
when a letter from Captain Dalton informed contest, the entire strength of both sides being 
Lawrence that he had scarcely fifteen days’ drawn around it ; and the French, with an 
provisions in the magazine of the city. He immensely superior force, placed thenisclvea 
had made a certain Mohammedan chief bis in such positions us enabled them to intercept 
storekeeper, and, like the Turkish pashas completely the entrance of convoys from the 
during the war with Russia, so this more south. The brave Lawrence twice attacked, 
ancient specimen of Mohammedan officer and and, though with very inferior numbers, drove 
ruler sold the provisions fur his own profit, them from their posts, and opened the way 
Lawrence determined on marching at once to for his supplies. On no former occasion, 
the relief of the place, ilia march was at- indeed, had the valour of the English troops, 
tended by many casualties. The nabob’s and their superiority to those of tbo enemy, 
troojis deserted in great numbers, so did some been more signally displayed. The garrison, 
of the sepoys, and even of the Europeans, however, had nearly, by their own snpine- 
Diipleix's agents were busy offering better ness, forfeited the benefit'of all these exertions, 
pay. Sickness had also made inroads upon One morning at three o’clock, the guard 
his force. When he arrived at the place, having fallen asleep, the French advanced 
and completed effective garrison arrangements, to the assault, applied their scaling-ladder^ 
he had so small a force remaining for field made themselves masters of a battery, and 
operations, that the prospect of carrying on were advancing into the city, when several 
the war with advantage, without considerable of the soldiers hspi^ning to fall into a deep 
reinforcements, seemed very gloomy. His pit, their cries slarmed their companions, 
Europftu detachment was reduced to five some of whom fired their muskets. The 
hundred men, two thousand sepoys were at assailants thus conceiving themselves to be 
his disposal, and the nabob attached to tlieee discovered, made a general discharge, beat 
infimtry forces a division of three thousand their drums, and advanced with shouts of 
ill-psid and insubordinate horse. Scarcely Vive le Roi. Happily a considerable body 
had Lawrence arrived when French reinforce- of British was quartered near the spot, who 
meats hastened to strengthen Nnnjeragh. were immediately led on by Lieutenant Har- 
These consisted of two hundred Europeans rison to such au ddvantageona poaition, and 
and five hundred sepoys. The forces were directed with so much judgment, that the 
now relatively such that the French and foremoet of the stonning-party were soon cut 
their allies conld not captnre the place, and down, the ladders carried off or broken, and 
the English and the nabob could not raise ^1 of the enemy who had entered, to the 
siege. From 6th of May, 1753 to the numbor of three hundred and sixty, were 
Hth of October, 1764:, the conflict was sue- made prisoners. Thns the enterprise, at 
tuned. Lawrence and his troops performing : first so promising, catued to them n loss- 
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mater tban any snatained by their amu 
during the eovrae of this nemorable aiege. 
Soon afterwards, however, an English detach- 
i^ent, being sent out to escort a convoy of 
mvisions, was attacked by a corps of eigfa- 
fitva. thousand natives and four hundred Euro- 
peans. An inexperienced officer, who had 
the command, drew np his men in small 
parties at wide intervals. Suddenly Murari 
Aao and Innis Khan, with twelve thousand 
Mysorean horse, advanced with loud shouts 
at full gallop, and charged this ill-constructed 
line. Our countrymen had scarcely time to 
fire one volley, when they found their ranks 
broken by the enemy's cavalry. Deserted 
by the sepoys, they were left, only ono hnn- 
d^ and eighty in number, without any hope 
of escape; npon wliich they determined to 
sell their lives as dearly as possible. The 
whole were either killed or taken, including 
a company of grenadiers, who had acted a 
prominent part in all the late victories. 

“ Amid these gallant exploits, the siege of 
Trichinopoly was protracted a }’car and a 
half, during which neither the French nor 
their numerous allies obtained any decisive 
advantage. Mr. Mill conuders the object as 
very unworthy of such strenuous efforts ; yet 
it ought to be remembered that the company 
were deciding on that spot the destiny of the 
Carnatic, and pcrhajis the very existence of 
their establishment in India. To have yielded 
in such circumstances might have roaliaed 
the views of Dupleix, whose boast it hod been 
that he would reduce Madras to a fisliing- 
villagc." The same author thus noticed other 
transactions, by which the fate of the war 
was more influenced : — Important events 
were meantime taking place at the court of 
the Deccan, where Bussy with his followers 
were dictating or directing every niuvenient. 
This influence indeed he seemed entitled to 
exi>cct, both from the generosity and prudence 
of Salabat Jung, who had been raised by the 
French to his present lofty station, and by 
them alone was maintained in it against the 
Mahraltas, and Gasee-ood-Deen, whom the 
Mogul had authorised to ex{)el him. The 
latter, however, as he was approaching with 
a prodigious army, died suddenly, not with- 
out suspicion, perhaps unjust, of having been 
poisoned by the adherents of bis rivoL Sala- 
bat being thua relieved from apprehension, 
the great men around him, viewing with much 
indignation the thnddom of their master to a 
handful of strangers, urged him to adopt 
measures for extricating himself from this 
humfliadng sHaation; and at their suggeation 
he took certain stepa, which were favonred 
by a temporai7 Ahaenee of Bnsay. The pay 
of the troqpe was wHhhdid, and on ptauaible 


pretexts they were broken intodstaehments, and 
sent into d^erent quarters. The foreigner, 
however, on fais return immediately reassem- 
bled them, and his own force aided by the 
alarm of a Mahratts invasion, enabled him to 
dictate terms to the soubohdar. He procured 
the discharge of the hostile ministers; and 
taking advantage of the aconmnlated arreara 
demanded, and obtuned as a seourity agmnat 
future deficiencies, the cession of an exten- 
sive range of territory on the coasta of Coro- 
mandel and Orissa, including the Northern 
Circara. This, in addition to former acquiai- 
tions, gave the French a territory six hun- 
dred miles in extent, reaching from Medapilly 
to the Pagoda of Juggernaut, and yielding a 
revenue of £855,000.” 

Thus, while a war in the Carnatic drained 
the exchequer of Pondicherry, Dupleix and 
hia accomplice, Bussy, took care by their 
power at the court of the Deccan, to acquire 
territory, and receive far more than sufficient 
to compensate any such drain ; while the Car- 
natic itself was, in the prospective policy of 
Dupleix, soon to belong to France, and Eng- 
land, utterly vanquished, would be compelled 
to withdraw from Madras and the shores of 
CoromandeL 

Whatever might be the difficulties which 
presented themselves around Trichinopoly, or 
elsewbbre in the Carnatic, it is obvious that 
Dupleix had encouragement to persevere, and 
found the means of doing so by his negotia- 
tions in the capital of the Deccan itself. He 
hml there assumed a position which rendered 
it incompatible witii the continuance of French 
power to allow a rivai in the fairest province 
of the government of the soubahdar, a go- 
vernment which virtually belonged to France, 
and to Dupleix as her representative. The 
interference of the English at all in th^ Car- 
natic was a proclamation that the influence of 
Dupleix at the court of the soubahdar was an 
usurpation. The displeasure of the Frencli 
East India Company with Dupleix was now 
considerable, the French government hav- 
ing been importuned by that of England to 
put a stop to his career. The Engll^ go-’ 
vernment could no longer be deaf to the re- 
clamations of their own East India Company, 
and intimated to the French ministry that 
they could not any longer be burthoned, 
directly or indirectly, with the expenses of 
war at a time of peace. A conference waa 
held in London, when all parties agreed to 
place the blame of the bloodshed in ludin 
upon Dupleix. He seems to have found no 
advocate either in the fVench Company or tho 
French ministry. Mr. Mill, who con always, 
see the errors and defects of bis own country- 
men easier thim tkoM of their deadlieet eau- 
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mies, has afforded him a posthumous defence 
Kdiich inculpates more by its dubious extenu- 
ations, than would a direct censure. The 
opinion formed of Dupleix by his countrymen 
vras the correct one : he involved his country 
in a sanguinary war to gratify her love of 
glory and his own. Unwilling to take up the 
quarrel in Europe, they gave up Dupleix, his 
conquests, and his schemes, and conceded all 
that England demanded. This spirit of con- 
cession was no doubt greatly influenced by 
the fact that, during the London conferences, 
England sent out a powerful fleet to India — 
an example which France was unable to 
follow. 

hi. Godhen was appointed to supersede 
Dupleix, and with s])ecial instructions to ter- 
minate hostilities, lie arrived in Pondicherry 
on the 2nd of August, 1754, and conducted 
negotiations in the sjiirit of his mission. The 
siege of Trichinopoly was raised in virtue of 
the treaty which followed, and all acts of war 
were stopped on both sides. Godheu w’as no 
doubt influenced by the fact which exercised 
so much weight w ith the French ministry — 
the transmission of a powerfn) fleet and large 
military reinforcements ; otherwise it is diffi- 
cnlt to suppose that he would surrender every- 
thing for which the French had fought, and 
concede all for which the English had appealed 
to arms. Such, however, was the result of 
his mission to Pondicheriy. The French in 
India were deeply mortified at two clauses in 
the treaty, one of which recognised Mo- 
hammed All as nabob of the C'arnatic, thus 
giving to the English an ostensible triumph ; 
the other depriving tbe French of the vast 
territory lately acquired, and thus inflicting 
npon them in the eyes of the natives defeat 
in the most obvious and substantial form. 
But there was no use in murmuring, or resist- 
ing Godheu, for Admiral \Y atson had arrived 
with three linc-of-battle ships, and a sloop 
of war, and nearly a thousand English sol- 
diers. Godhen had brought with him fifteen 
hundred French ; but the naval force of 
Watson, and the material of war which he 
took out, constituted a preponderating power; 
besides, it was known that the English had 
determined, if necessary, greatly to augment 
their forces, and France was not in a condition 
at that time to maintain, either in Europe or 
the East, a naval war with England. 

When Godheu, and Saunders, the president 
of Madras — a very commonplace man when 
compered with his French competitors — had 
settled all ma tters th us satisfactorily to the Eng- 
lish, they returned home, leaving their nations, 
as they supposed, at perfect peace with one 
another. But these appearances were illusory ; 
the respective relations of the two nations to 


the native powers were too complex not to 
necessitate disputes by developing conflicting 
interests. Both nations had maintained so 
intricate a diplomacy that it was next to im- 
possible to retrace their steps, and stand to 
one another tn statu quo ante helium. The 
policy of Dupleix was conceived with so much 
genius, and worked out by him and Bussy 
with BO much foresight, and with the con- 
templation of BO many contingencies, and con- 
secutive developments, tliat it irretrievably 
committed the French. They had placed 
themselves in such a position that they must 
go on in a career of conquest and intrigue, 
until the thrones of the Indian chiefs was at 
their disposal, or sink into mere traders crav- 
ing permission to traffic from petty chiefs, and 
in continual danger of losing all chance of 
mercantile success, in consequence of the 
superior trading capacity which the English 
and Dutch everywhere displayed. The roots 
of French diplomacy had so spread and fas< 
tened among the courts of Southern India, 
that there they must remain, unless cut out by 
the sword. The English eventually found 
that solution of the difficulty the only one, 
and did not shrink from undertaking the la- 
borious task. 

The English found their own treaties with 
the natives so complicated that it was no cosy 
matter for them to carry out thoroughly and 
heartily, as was their interest to do, their 
treaty with the French. Thus, when the 
treaty wos signed, the gcnerol of the Mysorean 
army before Trichinopoly, refused to recog- 
nise it, and remained before the place until 
events in Mysore compelled bis return. One 
of the causes of that return w'bs the appear- 
ance of a French force in aid of tbe soubahdar 
of the Deccan to collect tribute, which the 
Mysoreaus refused to pay, and which the 
sonbalidar would never have demanded but 
for French instigation, which was offered in 
consequence of the English affording assist- 
ance to Mohammed Ali, their old protigi, for 
whom they warred so long and so well, in 
order to enable him to collect the revenues of 
Madura, an enterprise in which they con- 
quered all opposition, but could raise no 
revenue. The British entered into a money 
bargain with Mohammed, which was at once 
mean and im]K)litic. They agreed to enforce 
the collection of his revenues in certain rebel- 
lious districts, if he ipould give them half the 
sum raised. This was a bargain intended by 
the English to serve both parties ; they eould 
not afford to pay and employ troops for the 
rajah's benefit. It eventually served neither 
Mohammed Ali not his patrons. After a fruit- 
less attempt to collect the revenue, the British 
retired from the task baffled and chagrined. 
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Salabat Jung and Bnaay, the French agent 
at the court of the Deccan, at the head of the 
French troopa inarched against the Rajah of 
Mysore, to collect tribute due by that prince, 
or alleged to be due, to the soubahdar. At the 
same time, the Mahrattas made one of tlieir 
raids upon the territory, so that tlie Mysorean 
general withdrew from the neighbourhood of 
Trichinopoly to defend his master’s lands. 
The rajah feared the Mahrattas, and therefore 
pretended submission to the viceroy. The 
English now displayed their triumph by in- 
vesting their proiigi with the insignia of bis 
office os Nabob of the Carnatic, at his capital 
of Arcot. The efforts made by the British to 
gain the submission of the zemindars and 
polygars, so that Mohammed might receive 
his revenues, offended the French : they re- 
presented that the employment of English 
troops to interfered!! the internal affairs of the 
Carnatic was in violation of the recent treat}'. 
The real ground of annoyance with the French 
was the prospect of the nabob having a re- 
venue, and being thereby enabled to defend 
hiinsetf. The governor of Vellore refused to 
recognise the nabob's authority, at all events, 
so far as revenue was concerned ; and the de- 
termination of the English to enforce that 
authority was pleaded by the French as a 
ground for military interference in the refrac- 
tory governor's behalf. The English, intimi- 
datetl by this demonstration and the strength 
of Vellore, withdrew their troo])s. Other cliiefs 
in his neighbourhood fvdlowed the example 
of the ruler of Vellore, and the whole of that 
pari of the Carnatic became disturbed, and con- 
tinued so for years. Madura itself was suddenly 
seized by one of the boldest of the khans, and 
held in defiance of the British. The French 
were solicitous to interfere more decidedly by 
arms, but the intrigues at the court of the 
Deccan kept them busy ; they, however, per- 
])ctually incited the petty chiefs and district 
governors to revolt, being as determined as 
ever to jirevent Mohammed Ali from obtaining 
the rule of the Carnatic, while they con- 
st mod every attemjit of the English to esta- 
blish that rule (the treaty with the French 
having fully recognised it) into covert war 
against France. Nothing could be more evi- 
dent at the close of *1756, than that the war 
between the French and English must be 
fought over again so far as the Carnatic was 
concerned, and that nothing but the entire 
prostration of the power of one or the other 
could ensure quiet. 

, The French, for a time, lost influence at the 
court of the Deccan, and negotiations were 
opened wdth the Ehglish at Madras to send 
^oops to protect the capital. Bossy and his 
French soldiers being at the same time dis- 
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missed. The English were at this junetote 
occupied in Bengal in a life or death struggle, 
and could not moke the tempting offer avail- 
able. The prime-minister of the soubahdar 
caused the retiring forces of the French to be 
treacherously waylaid and attacked; but Bnssy 
behaved with snch intrepidity and skill, that 
he resisted all assaults until sucooun ar- 
rived. -The soubahdar sued for peace, which 
was granted at the still further expense of hia 
independence, and Bnssy became more po- 
tential than ever. The breaking out of war 
in Bengal caused both parties to send troops 
in that direction ; but the English, still per- 
sistently resolved to effect the complete sub- 
jugation of Mohammed All’s dominions, and 
war having broken out in Europe between 
England and France, sent a large force to Ma- 
dura, in the spring of 17o7. There Captain Cal- 
liaud showed skill and heroism ; but he had no 
battering guns, the place was strong, and before 
guns arrived, the French marched to Trichi- 
nopoly once more, before which they encamped 
on the 14th of May. The garrison was small, 
and, besides defending the place, had five 
hundred French prisoners to guard. Callian^ 
active and intelligent, was soon apprised of 
the danger, and, on the 25tb, arrived within 
nineteen miles of the beleaguered city. For 
miles his force watched every movement, for 
the French had denuded all their garrisons, oven 
Pondicherr)', in tlic hope of surprising Tri- 
chinopoly. The French had guarded every 
approach to the city. A plain of seven miles 
in extent, being an area of rice fields, was 
deemed impassable, and not guarded. Calliaud 
advanced towards the city, sii i made such de- 
monstrations as an officer would have made 
in order to force cue of the strongly -guarded 
posts; but at night he turned aside, ap- 
proached the rice swamp, boldly entered it, 
and brought his tired soldiers safely through, 
effecting an entranee by daylight into the city. 

I So much was the French general dispirited by 
this skilful and enterprising movement, that, 
according to Onne, he the next day retreated 
to Pondicherry. 

Other detachments of the French harassed 
the country, and burned defenceless towns. 
The English took reprisals, and sought every 
opjiortnnity to engage the French in the open 
field, who, although far the more numerous, 
declined battle, and maintained a sort of par- 
tisan warfare. The English were well handled 
in the field ; but their officers were allowed 
little discretion by the factors at Madras, and 
the troops were harassed by orders and 
counter orders, as the stupidity or fear of 
the ciwlians at the presidency dictated. 

The year 1767 was one of great activity 
on the part of the Mshrattas, who demanded 

a o 
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"chont" (tribute) from the Oarnatic, and 
threatened Arcot, eo that the nabob had t( 
send his family to Madras for safety. Th 
terrified nabob agreed to pay the chout, and 
expected the English to find the money onto' 
the unpaid revenues of his own dominions, i. 
they could ; but, at all events, ha looked to 
them for the means of redeeming himself from 
a Mahratta invasion. The English, having 
no adequate force to bring against the wild 
horsemen, and unwilling to lose tlie Carnatic 
— to the revenues of which, or their share of 
them, they attributed great prospective value 
— agreed to pay the stipulated rupees. The 
brave Calliaud, relieved from the presence of 
the French at Trichinopoly, again sought to 
reduce the refractory polygars of Madura and 
Tinuevclly, He besieged Madura, but found 
it easier to buy his way in, than force his way 
through the breach. This seems, so far as 
native spirit was concerned, to have quelled 
revolt in these districts. 

The French were now expecting a grand 
fleet and vast resources of men and arms from 
France. On the 8th of September, twelve 
ships arrived at Pondicherry, landed one 
thousand men, and returned to the Manritins. 
This was not the fleet to which the Franco- 
Indians looked forward, as destined to sweep 
away all opposition in the Eastern seas, and 
to land such forces os would speedily subjugate 
all Southern India. The reinforcements, wliich 
were landed, immediately joined the army in 
the field, and fort after fort fell to the French, 
until eight strong places were subdued in the 
neighbourhood of Chittspet, Trincomalee, and 
Oingee. The French organized the coilectorstes 
of these districts, and received the revenue as 
if the territory was their own. The Mysoreans 
invaded the dominions of the nabob, and 
plundered the country up to tbe walls of 
Madura. The English laid an ambush in a 
narrow pass, and, although the detachment 
consisted entirely of sepoys, they fell fiercely 
upon the Mysoreans, inflicting appalling 
slaughter. This event terminated their in- 
cursion. In November the French withdrew 
their troops into the different forts; but the 
natives attached to the rival claimants for the 
nabobship ravaged the entire country— fire, 
rapine, and blood everywhere indicated the 
horrors of a war of disputed succession. The 
year 1757 terminated leaving each party in 
an expectant attitude; but the French had 
undoubtedly gained during the struggle in the 
Carnatic. On the 28tb of April, the expected 
French fleet arrived. It conaisted of twelve 
sail of the line, with a portion of the squadron 
which had the previous year returned from 
, to Mauritius. This expedition 

left Brest when a fever raged in that por^ and 
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brought the infeotion on board, so that three 
hundred men died on tiie voyage and many 
arrived sick ; a considerable number dying in 
the roads of Pondicherry, or in the fort. 

With this expedition, there was a body of 
troops not less than thirteen hundred strong. 
Most of them were Irish, in the French ser- 
vice — ^the men who, at Fontenoy, snatched 
victory from the English in the moment when 
tlie beaten French were forsaking the field. 
Probably no page of history records heroism 
more gallant and romantic than that which 
relates the courage displayed by the “ Irish 
Brigades” in the French service, when fight- 
ing on the field of Fontenoy ; and in the re- 
cords of few battles is homage to the brave 
so freely accorded by men of ell parties as 
to tbe gallant men who were tbe sole victors 
of that sanguinary conflict. With these troops 
was the Count de Lolly, an Irishman (or, as 
some affirm, the son of an Iriahman),who had on 
the field of Fontenoy greatly distinguished him- 
self — so much so, that he was promoted to 
the rank of colonel by tbe French king at 
the close of the battle. Dr. TayLr and Mr. 
Murray describe him as a iitan of extra- 
ordinary prowess. The former says : — " Upon 
the breaking out of the war betwen France 
and England, in 175l>, the French ministry 
resolved to strike an important blow in India. 
Tho Count de Lally was appointed to take 
the chief command, lie was descended from 
one of the Irish families, which had been 
compelled to emigrate at tbe revolution of 
1688, in consequence of baviug adl)ered to 
the cause of the Stuarts; and he was there- 
fore animated by a bitter hatred of British 
ascendancy, which had crushed both his 
country and his creed. At the battle of 
Fontenoy be took several English officers 
prisoners with his own hand, and was raised 
to the rank of colonel by King Louis himself 
on the field of battle. He was accompanied 
to India by his own Irish regiments, com- 
posed of the best troops in the service of 
France, by fifty of the royal artillery, and by 
cveral officers of great distinction.” 

Dr. Taylor, however he may allow his own 
national predilections to influence hia tone in 
he aWvo paragraph, does not exaggeratothe 
lurprising heroism of the count or of his 
ioldiers. The utmost confidence was placed 
n both by France; and as Lally was on- 
ruBted with all '‘the authority previously 
•ilowed to Dtipleix, it was supposed that the 
Sngiish would bo speedily driven out of their 
ong fostered possessions. Lally waa not so 
brtunate as at Fontenoy ; and England, whom 
in bis rcmoTselesB bigotry he so bitterly listed, 
was destined to triumph over him on a dis- 
toat field, and cause the sun of lue glory to 
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Bct soon and for ever. Lally wae not as 
ekilfUl a> he wae brave, attboagh he poa- 
seased many of the finest intellectual qualities 
of a good soldier. He was rash, vehement, 
' impatient, tyrannical ; he chafed at obstacles, 
which might have been patiently surmounted 
had he preserved hie temper. A furious reli- 
gions animosity towards the English, as the 
chief Protestant nation, blinded his judgment 
as to present means and prol>al>le results, and 
threw him into acts of precipitancy from which 
even his great valour and resources in danger 
could not extricate him. 

The Count de Lally was ordered to attack 
Fort St. David as soon after his arrival as 

E ossible. Before communicating with the land, 
e caused his ships to take up positions 
against that place, and at once make hostile 
demonstrations, while he landed his troops 
at Pondicherry. Tiicn, with a dispatch 
previously unknown in Indian warfare, ex- 
cept under Clive, and sometimes under Law- 
rence, he landed his Irish regiments, and an 
equal number of sepoys, and sent them for- 
ward at once against St. David’s. The 
portion of the expedition furnished by the 
garrison of Pondicherry was badly com- 
manded and badly furnished with material. 
Indeed, he found the garrison at Pondicherry 
in a wretched condition. A salute was fired 
with shotted guns, by which the hull and 
rigging of one of his ships was damaged. 
Lally complained bitterly of the ignorance 
and incompetence of tlie governor and his 
council, who could give him no information 
either concerning the place he was about to 
attack, or the strength of tiie Rnglisli on the 
coast ; neither could they furnish his men with 
gootl guides, or even siifiicient provisions, 

Tho forces arrived beloro Fort Bt. David 
utterly exhausted, and must have famished of 
hunger had they not laid tho country under 
contrihntioii. Scarcely had the French ex- 
pediiioii approached, when the English fleet 
was descried from the shiiis in the road. 
Mill, quoting Lally himself, and Orme, gives 
the following account of the futile proceed- 
ing of both fleets : — “ Mr. Pocooke, with tho 
ships of w'ar from Bengal, haa arrived at 
Madras on the 24th of February; on the 
24th of the following month a sr|uadrun 
five ships from Bombay bad arrived under 
Admiral Stevens; and on the 17th of April, 
the whole sailed to the southward, looking 
out for tho French. Having in ten days 
worked as high to the windward as the bead 
of Ceylon, they stood in again for the coast, 
which they made, off Negapatuam, on the 
28th, and {Hxmeeding along shore, discovered 
the^ Freaeb fleet, at nine the next morning, 
riding near Ottddolore. The Frendi imme- 


diately weighed, and bmw down towards Pon- 
dicherry, throwing out signals to recall the 
two ships which had aailM witii Lally ; and 
the English admiral gave the signal for cfaaae. 
The summons for tiae two ships not being 
answered, the French fleet stoi^ ont to sei^ 
and formed the line of battle. Tho Froneh 
consisted of nine sail, the English only of 
seven. The battle was indecisive ; the loss 
of a few men, with some damage to the ships, 
being the only result. Both fleets fell con- 
siderably to leeward daring the engagement ; 
and the French were six days in working np 
to the road of Pondicherry, where the troops 
were landed. Lally himself had some days 
before proceeded to Fort 8t. David with the 
whole force of Pondicheny, and the troops 
from the fleet were sent him, as fast as 
they came on shore." 

Meanwhile, matters on riioro tried the skill 
and energy of Lally to the utmost. In order 
to procure attendants on his army, and as the 
president and council could not give him a 
sufficient number of men of low caste, he im- 
pressed men of all castes indiscriminately, caus- 
ing consternation and rage everywhere; he 
was from that honr hated and distrusted by 
the natives. Lally became os much an object 
of hatred to the French as to the natives. 
He was instructed by the company to re- 
gard them rather in the light of unprin- 
cipled specnlators, so that he arrived with a 
prejudice against them: — "As tho troubles 
in India have been the source of fortunes, 
rapid and vast, to a great number of indi- 
viduals, the same system always reigns at 
Pondiclierry, where those who have not yet 
made their fortune hope to make it by the 
same means; and those who have already 
dissipated it, hope to make it a second time. 
The Bieui de Lally will have an aiduoiis taak 
to eradicate that spirit of cupidity ; but it 
would be one of the most important services 
which be could render to the company." 
Such were the terms of the instructions he 
received. The wont of means at Pondicherry 
for any military enterprise, and the tardiness 
with which all material aid was afforded to 
him for the reduction of Fort St. David, ex- 
cited his anger to a vehement degree, so that 
he abused tho French civilians in terms which 
were more appropriate to the lips of a mad- 
man than to those of a governor and com- 
mander. 

Notwitlistanding the imp^imente pre- 
sented by the officials at Pondicherry, he 
was able to bring a force before fat. David a 
superior to that of its defenders. ^Tho latter 
consisted of sixteen hundred natives; three 
hundred and sixty-nine EnropMH soldiery 
of whom eighty 'three were invalids ; and two 
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hundred and fifty Bailors unacquainted with 
military discipline. Lally brought against 
this garrison two thousand five hundred Euro- 
pean soldiers, exclusive of officers, and an equal 
force of sepoys.* The place was soon cap- 
tured; and the conqueror immediately sent 
an expedition to Devi-Cotah, which the gar- 
rison abandoned. On the 7th of June, he re- 
entered Pondicherry, and celebrated a Tt 
Deum with great ecclesiastical pomp, for Lally 
Was as ardent in religion as in arms. 

The English were astounded at so rapid a 
series of disasters. They called in all their 
troops from every department of the presi- 
dency to strengthen Madras and Trichinopoly. 
At this juncture, there is every reason to sup- 
pose that the English would have lost Madras 
Itself had Lally been supported by the French; 
but the poverty of the exchequer at Pondi- 
cherry, the want of credit with the natives, 
and the hatred excited among the latter by 
the new general's tyranny and bigotry, dried 
up all sources of sujtply except what came 
from France ; in India the enterprising gene- 
ral lost all hope of material aid, unless it could 
be supplied by JJussy. Lord Clive, many 
years after, thus described the condition of 
affairs at this time : — “ M. Lally arrived with 
a force as threatened not only the destruction 
of all the settlements there, hut of all the East 
India Company’s possessions, and nothing 
saved Madras from sharing the fate of Fort 
St. David, at that time, but tbeir uaut of 
money, which gave time for strengthening 
and reinforcing the place,” 

A letter written by Lally himself from 
Fort St. David, after the capture, to the 
president and council of Pondicherry, pre- 
sents the poverty of French resonrees, and 
the disunion between him and the French 
civilians, in a light sufficiently clear to ex- 
plain wliy Madras itself did not fall : — " This 
letter shall be an eternal secret between you, 
sir, and me, if yon afford me the means of 
accomplishing my enterprise. I loft you 
100,000 livres of my own money to tud you 
in providing the funds which it requires. I 
found not, upon my arrival, in your purse, 
and in that of your whole council, the resource 
of 100 pence. You, as well as they, have 
refused me the support of your credit. Yet 
I imagine you are all of you more indebted 
to the company than I am. If you continue 
to leave me in want of everything, and ex- 
posed to contend with universal disaffection, 
not only shall I inform the king and the com- 
pany of the warm zeal which their servants 
here display for their interest, but I shall 
take effectual measures for not depending, 
during the short stay I wish to make in this 
* Orate. j 


country, on the party spirit and the personal 
views with which I perceive that every mem- 
ber appears occupied, to tho total hazard of 
the company.” 

Bussy had in the meantime carried on a 
series of intrigues in the metropolis of the 
Deccan, worthy of his own reputation lor 
energy and ability, and of that of his ])rere]>tor, 
Dnpleix, for tho like qualities. A series of 
revolutions occurred at the court of the viceroy 
as rapid as the shocks of an earthqriake. 
Again and again tho interests of France and 
the influence of Bussy were all but destroy cd, 
but from tho ruins of each successive oatas- 
troirhe, the genins of Bussy rescued bis 
country’s influence, and even increased it by 
the very means adopted for its destruction. 
Lally had tho infatuation to order Bussy 
away from the court of the soubahdar, and 
treated his statements as to the interests in- 
volved as pretences. The mind of Lally could 
not comprehend the subtle, complicated, and 
extended schemes of Bnssy. The Liter, on 
being treated as an impostor, joined tlie rest 
of his countrymen in hatred against the liot- 
hesded innovator. Thus situated, the first 
resolution of the victorious commander was 
to attack Madias, carry it rapidly nt any 
sacrifice, and obtain therefrom the aeeutnu- 
lations of English industry, — those supplies 
which he so much required, Tlie naval 
comuianJcr was, however, afraid of the En- 
glisli sailors, and would not even soil in the 
direction of IMadras, to observe the enemy. 
lie sailed south, under the pretence of inter- 
cepting English merchant vessels, hut really 
in the hope of keeping out of harm’s way. 
A large body of troops placed on board w ere 
thus kept idle, and drawn away from the 
French army at St. David’s, llad these 
soldiers been from the Irish instead of (lie 
French portion of tho force, they would pro- 
bably, from thoir devotion to their general, 
have mutinied against the admiral. 'J'liu 
latter succeeded in cruising about in such a 
way ns to avoid the English, and Lally, un- 
able to secure his cc-operatlon, was obliged 
to adopt another project to gain supplies, 
and extend French influence. The re- 
jected claimant of tlie throne of Taujorc Lad 
been held by the English as a prisoner at 
Fort St. David, and Lally conceived tlia 
idea of using this personage for the purjiose 
of getting money from that country, the reign- 
ing rajah of which had formerly given a 
bond of C,GO(),000 rupees to the French, to 
prevent their attacking bis dominions. A 
demand was made for the mosey ; the rajah 
did not possess the means of payment, and 
the French proceeded to dethrone him in 
favour of the prisoner at Fort Bt. David, 
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\rLo vonid levy it on the inhabitants, with 
French aseistance. On the 18th of Jnne, 
1768, Lally marched at the head of hie dis- 
posable forces against Tanjore. In seven days 
the army arrived at Garical,the natives every- 
where hiding their provisions, and showing 
the utmost hatred to the general. His own 
people rendered all sup^rart unwillingly ; the 
troops suffered from fatigup and hunger, 
which the Irish bore even cheerfully, but 
the French and sepoys were discontented and 
murmured. A messenger from the Tanjore 
monarch arrived to treat, but the general 
would listen to no parley; either the bond 
must be paid, or he would seize its equivalent, 
and that of all further expenses incurred. 
He proceeded to the wealthy town of Nagporc, 
which he entered, no resistance being oitered. 
but the rich natives had fled, and there was 
very little property left behind. 

lie next arrived at Kineloor, where a pa- 
goda stood ot great celebrity. He plun- 
dered it. Supposing the idols to be gold, he 
carried them away ; they proved to bo brass, 
but the effect upon the natives was the same 
ns if they had been of the precious metal. 
He dug down tu the foundations of the temple, 
swept all the tanks, and treated the property 
of the unoffending and defoncoless with bar- 
baiity. iSix Brahmins lingering about the 
oain]i, in the hope of obtaining their gods, 
he seized, denounced as sjiios, and blew them 
awiiy from guns. 

His track to the capital, where ho arrived 
on tho 18th of July, was marked by devas- 
tation. The king offered a treaty. Lully's de- 
mands, both in their natuic and mode, were 
imprudent, and ^iolaled tho most obsious 
religious bcruples of the natives. Bigoted 
himsult to the last degree, ready to resent the 
smallest indignity to bis religion with fire and 
sword, he liud no respect or couskleration for 
the religious feelings of otliers. In civil and 
religious matters he w'as alike a tyrant, but 
he liad tlm faculty, not only of ruling military 
bodies, hut of attaching tliem to him. This 
was especially the case with his own Irish 
soldiers, wlio followed him with a contempt of 
danger, and a desperate courage whioli rivalled 
even his own, although he was reputed to bo 
tho bravest man in France. 

The bombardment of the rajah's strong- 
hold promptly followed the failure of nego- 
tiation which the king renewed under the 
cannonade, but attempting to trick Lally, 
as all oriental princes would at all risks, that 
ofticcr vowed he would send him and his 
family as slaves to the Mauritius. The rajah, 
determined to resist, every fecliug of hia 
nature having been outraged by successive 
insults the most galliug to a Hindoo imagi- 


nation. He appealed to the English. Cap- 
tain CoUiaud had sent him a small detachment 
of sepoys from Trichinopoly, being afraid if 
he sent European troops, that the rajah might 
regard them simply as means of effecting an 
accommodation, and betray them into the 
hands of the enemy. Calliaud sent another 
and stronger detachment. The bombardment 
continued until the 7th of August, when a 
breach was effected. At that time, Lally had 
only two days’ supply of food in his camp, 
and hardly one day’s supply of ammunition. 
In that conjuncture of affairs, the English 
fleet arrived before Garical, the only place 
from which Lally had obtained supplies. 
During the siege, the two fleets had me^ 
and fouglit, the English gaining a victory: 
this Lally also learned, and there now ap- 
peared no hope for the French, unless in an 
immediate assault. Lally called a council of 
war, two officers were for the assault, of w'bick 
he was not one ; the other thirteen counselled 
him to raise the siege. They began their 
retreat next day, but before putting that 
movement into cxecutiou, the l^sieged gar- 
rison sallied out, and partly effected a sur- 
prise, placing tho French army iu imminent 
danger. As it was necessary for the English 
fleet to keep on the qni tire for the beaten 
but not extinguished French b<|uadroaH, 
Lally hoped tu reach Garical before the En- 
glish would venture to land a force there. In 
this, he was successful, but when ho saw tiie 
powerful navy of England riding in the offing, 
his Lope failed, although liis courage could 
not fail, and his rage against the hated En- 
glish broke forth in ton cuts of furious and 
almost frenzied passion. 

Lully soon saw that the entire evacuation 
of Tanjore and its neighbourhood was essen- 
tial to the sal'ety of tho French. Their fleets 
were fugitive. The Mahratlas, at the insti- 
gation of the English, threatened that they 
would invade the French territory if Lolly 
aud his forces did not retire from that of 
Tanjore; and the civilians of Poudicherry 
urg^ his return, as twelve hundred English 
menaced even the aeat of the presidency. 
Lally had uot head for such sudden changes 
and complicated transactions, and bo was 
bewildered and depressed, while the wants of 
his brave and patient, but harassed army, 
were as unprovided for as ever. The move- 
ments of the two fleets were uncertain, and 
tl»cir tactics at times unaccountable, both 
were tho victims of tho weather. The French 
had tho best ships, the English the best 
men, and the more nautical skill. Most of 
the English ships were badly built, and m 
action the French, knowing that the chances 
were they would have to retread pnnoipally 
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fired into the English rigging to disable par* 
anit; while the English, firing at the hulls, 
and sweeping the decks, inflict^ more serions 
and permanent damage, even when flight was 
not prevented, and hilled and disabled a far 
greater number of men. The proceedings of 
the different squadrons are differently related 
by French and English authors, and the con* 
tradictiouB occurring in their relations, render 
it next to impossible to reconcile them. Mill's 
account is the clearest ; he in the main gives 
the relation of Orme, with such modifications 
as information subsequently coming to light 
enabled him to supply. Ue thus describes 
what took place at sea : — 

“ After the first of the naval engagements, 
the English fleet, before they could anchor, 
were carried a league to the north of Sadras ; 
the French, which had suffered less in the 
rigging, and sailed better, anchored fifteen 
miles to the windward. The English, as soon 
as possible, weighed again, and after a fruit* 
less endeavour to reach Fort 8t. David, dis* 
covered the French fleet on the 28th of 
May in the road of Pondicherry. The next 
day, the French, at the remonstrance of Lally, 
who sent on board a considerable body of 
troops, got under sail ; but instead of bearing 
down on the English, unable to advance 
against the wind, proceeded to Fort St. 
David, where they arrived on the evening 
after the surrender. The English sailing 
badly, fell to leeward as far as Alamparva, 
where intelligence was received of the loss of 
the fort. The admiral, therefore, not having 
water on board for the consumption of five 
days, made sail, and anchored the next day 
in the roads of Madras. The fleet had 
numerous wants; Madras had very scanty 
means of supply; and nearly eight weeks 
elapsed before it w’as again ready for sea. 
On the 3rd of July, three of the company's 
ships arrived from Bengal, with money, mer- 
ebandiee, and stores, bnt no troops. The 
monsoon had obliged them to make the out- 
ward passage towards the Acheen, and they 
came in from the southward. The French 
admiral, after touching at Port St. David, 
had stood to the southward, to cruise off 
Oeylon ; in opposition to remonstrances of 
Lally, w'lio desired tl)e fleet to co-operate in 
the destined enterprise against Madras. Lally 
hastened from Fort St. David to Pondi- 
cherry, and summoned a council by whose 
authority he recalled the fleet. The injunc- 
tion reached the admiral at Caricol on the 
16th of June, and he anchored the next day 
in the road of Pondicherry. Had he con- 
tinued his destined course to the southward, 
he could not have missed the three English 
East Indiamen from Bengal, and by t^ir 


capture would have obtained that treoaure^ 
the want of which alone disconcerted the 
soheme of English destruction. On the 25th 
of July, the English fleet tvere again under 
sail; and on the 27th appeared before Pon- 
dicherry, where the French lay at anchor. 
They put to sea without delay ; but the dififi- 
culties of the navigation, and the aims of the 
commanders, ^ade it the 2nd of August 
before the fleets encountered off Carioal. The 
French line consisted of eight sail; the 
English, 08 before, of seven. The fight lasted 
scarcely an nour ; when throe of the French 
ships, being driven out of the line, the whole 
bore away, under all the sail they could 
carry. The English admiral gave chose; 
but in less than ten minutes the enemy were 
beyond the distance of certain shot. Toward 
night the English gave over the pursuit, and 
came to anchor off Carical. The French 
steered for Pondicherry, when the admiral* 
declared his intention of returning to Mau- 
ritius. Lally sent forward the Count d'Estaign 
to remonstrate with him on the disgrace of 
quitting the sea before an inferior enemy, 
and to urge him to renewed operations. 
D'Estaign offered to accompany him on 
board, with any proportion of the troopa. 
Lally himself moved with the army from 
Carical on the 24th of August, and, having 
passed the Colaroone, hurried ou with a small 
detachment to Pondicherry, where he arrived 
on the 28th. He immediately summoned a 
mixed council of the administration and the 
army, who joined in a fresh expostulation to 
the admiral on the necessity of repairing to 
Madras, where the success of au attack must 
altogether depend upon the union of the 
naval and military operations. Tlmt com- 
mander, representing his ships as in a state of 
the greatest disablement, and bis crews ex- 
tremely enfeebled and diminished by disease, 
would yield to no persuasion, aiid set sail 
with his whole fleet for Mauritius on the 2nd 
of September. 

'* If we trust to the declaration of Lally, his 
intention of besieging Madras, still mure his 
hopes of taking it, were abandoned from that 
hour. Before the fleet departed, an expedi- 
tion against Arcot, with a view to relievo the 
cruel pressure of those pecuniary wants 
which the disastrous result of tiio expeditions 
to Tanjore had only augmented, was pro- 
jected and prepared.'^ 

Disconcerted although Lolly was, and ex- 
hausted aa were his means, his expedition 
against Arcot was conducted with extraor- 
dinary energy, disfutch, hardihood, and suc- 
cess. His Irish legion performed prodigies of 
valour, Lally himself ever foremost in the path 
of danger. The native enemy melted away 
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before their Airiona veloor. Fort after fort 
fell. Every task was ezecated both by the 
general and troops with masterly ability, yet 
strategists affirm that the Freneh commander 
failed in not cutting off sapplies from Madras, 
which should have been a part of hia scheme, 
«nd was practicable, as these critics allege. 
At all events, on the Ith of October, 1758, 
Lally, “ on the terms of a p^tended capitu- 
lation, amid tho thunder of cannon, made his 
entrance into Aroot.”* 

The grand error in Lally's campaign was 
the neglect of Chingleput, which he might 
have captured without resistance, so great was 
the consternation into which the garrison 
was thrown by his triumphant course. This 
fortress covered the conveyance of supplies 
to Madras, and as soon as the English re- 
covered from the temporary panic inspired 
by Lally’s rapid and brilliant career, they 
strengthened the place in every way their 
means allowed, and resolved to defend it, if 
Lally's eyes being opened as to its import- 
ance, he should venture to assail it. While 
the hVench, or Irish commander, as ho may 
with more strict propriety be called, sped as | 
a fiery meteor over the country, a naval i-ein- 
forcement arrived from England, conveying 
eight luindred and fifty royal troops, com- 
manded by Colonel Draper. The brave and 
Muse Coillaud, with his European troops, were 
recalled from Tiichinopoly, and Chingleput 
was powerfully reinforced. 

Lally, who declared that he never lost sight 
of Chingleput, hut had comprised its capture 
in his plans, wrote from Arcot to Pondicherry 
for money to pay his troops and find means 
for carrying them against that ]ilace ; but the 
council had no mouey, and the general was 
obliged to put his troops into cantonments, 
and hasten to Pondicherry himself, if pos- 
sible to set things there in better order. The 
celebrated Hussy would have been a far more 
likely man to remove the disorder of that 
capital ; he had just joined his superior 
AS the latter entered Arcot in triumph. 
Instead of harmonious action between these 
two important men, crimination and re- 
crimination occurred upon thetr meeting. 
Lally, who was a man of honest and trans- 
parent mind, accused the vrily diplomatist of 
A tortuous and fraudulent policy dishonouring 
to France. Bnssy, without being more frank 
than wise, soon caused his master to under- 
stand that the lesser magnate considered him 
im^litic, precipitate, rash, and without a plan 
which, by its couiprehensiveness, consecutive- 
ness, and harmony would bring all his power 
to bear against tho English. The sieur be- 
lieved that by a bold, daring, onward warfare, 

* Mill, Ub. ir. cap. ir, p. 18S. 


the peninanla might aoon be cleared of them ; 
his men, he believed, could do it, if ammnni- 
tioD, food, and the sinews of war were pro- 
vide. Bnssy doubted if the English were a 
people to be removed in a hurry, aa Lally 
Bught have known from the experience of hu 
ancestors in Ireland ; and Bnasy also thought 
that money and power might both be had, if 
the means taken to obtain them were well 
chosen, and used with caution as well aa cou- 
rage. Another general of reputed ability, 
who had been appointed by Lally governor 
of Masulipatam, Moraain, alM joined the con- 
ference. Lally urged these officers to raise 
money on their personal credit, which the 
conduct of Lally himself had rendered impos- 
sible. Bussy urged the consolidation of con- 
quest, and the exercise of French power at 
the court of the Deccan, as mnch more impor- 
tant than the influence of the English with 
the inferior and subsidiary court of the Car- 
natic. It was to no purpose that reasons the 
most convincing were urged for such a course ; 
Lally could see no object but one — the re- 
moval of the hated English from India, and 
war against them everywhere ; and tltere is 
DO doubt his views were popular with hia 
Irish soldiery. The French officers were in 
favour of tho plans of Bossy, and wished him 
to supersede Lally in rank and authority. 
The council at Pondicherry declared that 
they had no means to support the army. 
The officers urged an attempt to take Madras. 
Lally had no means for a siege. Count 
D'Estaign, one of the bravest soldiers in the 
French army, exclaimed in a council of war : 
'* Better to die under the walls of Madras, than 
of hunger in Pondicherry.” Lally himself 
hoped to pillage the black town, and thns 
supported, shut up the English in Fort Bt. 
George. He advanced bis own money, 
60,000 rupees, and prevailed upon varioos 
Frenchmen in Pondicherry to advance more, 
which barely exceeded half of his own contii- 
bnrioiis. With these means, he equipped a 
little army of about seven thousand men, of 
whom about two thousand seven hundred 
were French and Irish, and proceeded against 
Madras. He was ready to marcli by the first 
week in November, but the weather detained 
him six weeks, and his resources were being 
rapidly consmned, and he was then reduced 
to barely a week's supply. 

The English prepared themselves agmiwt 
^ danger which impended. Admiral Po- 
coeke landed his marines at Madras. A body 
of native cavalry, and the sepoys which had 
been part of t^ garrison of Triehinopoly, 
were posted so as to command the line of the 
Franch convoys. Lawrence, who had before 
be«a a victor so often, eommiuided ^ 
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which encamped on an elevated spot near the 
oity. Governor Pigot commanded the fort, a 
man nnsnitable for any military purpose, 
although shrewd, sensible, and with much 
capacity for business. The military in the 
fort consisted of seventeen hundred and fifty- 
eight Europeans, two thousand two hundred 
and twenty sepoys, and two hundred of the 
nabob’s horsemen, who were of little valne. 
There were one hundred and fifty Europeans, 
who acted as civil auxiliaries. 

' On the 12th of December Lally attacked 
Lawrence’s outposts, who fought ond fell back. 
Lally pressed upon him with impetuosity, and 
Lawrence sought shelter in the fort. The 
count reconnoitred all day on the 13th. 
On the llth, he realized his purpose of cap- 
turing the black town, which avss pillaged. 
The Irish soldiery became intoxicated. The 
English, acquainted with the fact, sallied out 
to the number of six hundred men, who were 
selected for their bravery and efficiency. 
These troops fell upon the revellers, and slew' 
many ; but although most were drunk, and 
all in groat disorder, they jwovcd much more 
formidable enemies than their French col- 
leagues ; they did not give way, but fought 
in scattered groups with undaunted bravery 
and determination, until two hundred of the 
English, who also fought with obstinate va- 
lour, lay dead in the streets. The remainder 
retreated, before Lolly's soldiers could form. 
iluBsy, instead of intercepting the fugitives, 
refused to act, or allow hia officers to act, on 
the ground that he was without orders and 
without cannon, — an absurd pretext, for the 
English were driven back without cannon 
and without orders, and Bussy conhl have 
intercepted them had he as much spirit as his 
officers. Probably the want of cordiality 
between him and Lally accounted for it, and 
it may be that the feeling extended to Bussy’s 
followers; for on Aughrim, Foiitenoy, and 
other fields, where they fouglit side by side, 
the French evinced much jealousy of their 
Irish auxiliaries. 

Lally having obtained money from some 
merchants who were resident in the black 
town, opened his batteriea, as he himself al- 
leged afterwards, without hope of capture, but 
with the intention to bombard. While the 
count was thus proceeding a million of livres 
arrived at Pondicherry, and with the funds thus 
placed at his disfKisal, he made regular siege, 
with the hope of subduing the fort before the 
English fleet, expected back in January, should 
arrive. With disadvantages, such as would 
have deterred any other man then living, unless 
Clive, and with notliing to encourage him but 
the heroism and noble devotion of his own Irish , 
soldiers, and a few of the common soldiers I 
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among the French and the aepoya, this daunt- 
less man persevered. Mill did him and hia 
poor soldiers no more than justice when he 
wrote the following account, which unites a 
fulness and a brevity not to be met with in 
any other record of these transactions : — 
“ With only two engineers, and three artillery 
officers, excepting the few who belonged to 
the company, all defleieut both in knowledge 
and enterprise ; with officers in general dis- 
satisfied and ill-disposed, with only the com- 
mon men on whom ho could depend, and of 
whose ala';rTty ho never had reason to com- 
plain, he carried on the siege with a vigour 
and activity which commanded the respect 
even of the besieged, thongh they wei'o little 
acquainted with the difficulties nnder which 
he toiled. By means of the supplies which 
had plentifully arrived from Bengal, and the 
time which the presidency had enjoyed to 
make preparation for siege, the English were 
supplied with an abundance both of money 
and of stores. The resolution to defend them- 
selves tn the utmost extremity, which has 
seldom been shared more universally and cor- 
dially by any body of men, inspired them with 
incessant vigilance and activity. The industry 
of the enemy was perpetually counteracted by 
a similar industry on the part of their oppo- 
nents. No sooner had those w'ithout erected 
a w'ork, than the most active, and enterprising, 
and often skilful exertions were made from 
within to destroy it. Whatever ingenuity 
the enemy employed in devising measures of 
attack, was speedily discovered by tbe keen 
and watcbfnl eyes of the defenders. A breach, 
in spite of all those exertions, was, however, 
effected ; and the mind of Lally was intensely 
engaged mth preparations for the assault; 
when he found the officers of his army alto- 
gether indisposed to second his ardour. Mr. 
Ormc declares his opinion that their objec- 
tions were founded on real and prudential 
considerations, and that an attempt to storm 
the place would have been attended with re- 
pulse and diaastcr. Lally, however, says that 
the most odious intrigues were carried on in 
the army, and groundless apprehensions were 
propagated, to shake the resolution of the 
soldiers, and prevent the execution of the 
plan; that tbe situation of the general waa 
thus rendered critical in the highest degree, 
and the chance of success exceedingly dimi- 
nished ; yet he still adhered to his design, and 
only waited for the Atting of the moon, which 
in India sheds a light not muck feebler than 
that of a winter sun, on tbe very day on 
which an English fleet of six sail arrived at 
Madras. The fleet under Admiral Pococke, 
which had left Madras on the 11th of October, 
had arrived at Bombay on the 10th of Deoem- 
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ber, where they found six of the company's 
ships, end two ships of the line, with six hun- 
dred of the long’s troops on board. On the 
Slst of December the company’s ships, with 
all the troops, sailed from Bombay, under the 
convoy of two frigates, and arrived on the 
16th of February, at a critical moment, at 
Madras. ‘ Words,’ says Lolly, ' aro inade- 
quate to express the effect which the appear- 
ance of tliem produced. The officer who 
commanded in the trenches deemed it even 
inexpedient to wait for the landing of the 
enemy, and two hours before receiving orders 
retired from his post.' Lally was now con- 
strained to abandon the siege. The officers 
and soldiers had been on no more than half 
pay during the first six weeks of the expedi- 
tion, and entirely destitute of pay during the 
remaining three. Thu expenses of the siege 
and the half pay had consumed, during the 
first mouth, the million livrcs which had ar- 
rived i'loni the islands. The officers were on 
the allowance of the soldiers. The subsistence 
of the army for the last fifteen days had de- 
pended almost entirely upon some rice and 
butter, captured in two small vessels from 
Bengal. A very small quantity of gunpowder 
remained in the camp ; and not a larger at 
Fondioherry. The bombs were wholly con- 
sumed three weeks before. The sepoys de- 
serted for want of pay, and the European 
cavalry threatened every hour to go over to 
the enemy.” 

Tt is probable that but for tbo porsoual 
attachment of his own soldiers of tho Irish 
brigade tlie French would have seized Lally, 
nud given Bussy the command. On the night 
of the ITtli tho army broke up from before 
^[udrns, and made good their retreat. The 
English seem to have been so awed by the 
bravery and military capacity of Lally, and a 
portion of Ills troops, that they instituted no 
pursuit. Considering tho superior force, 
eijnipment, and resources of the English at 
lladrns, when the siege was raised, it was 
nmch to their dishonour that a hot and unre- 
lenting pursuit was not adopted. The tidings 
of Lnlly’s misfortunes at Madras arrived in 
Poudiciierry before him, and were bailed with 
transjiorts of joy, alike by French and natives, 
so completely had tbo bigotry and self-will of 
the govciuor counteracted the bravery, talent, 
and glory of the soldier. When he arrived at 
J-’oudicherry, if the joy at his ill success were 
less openly expressed, it was not less hearty. 

Mohammed Ali, the actual rabob of the 
f'aniatio, the proUgS of the English, had 
jirovcd himself a costly ally. He had, hovv- 
cver, been tmo to English interests, and their 
honour and ]K>lioy was to support him. Uis 
two brothers, who had boeu instigated by the 
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French, and* who had ao often sought French 
help, now, imthe hoar of adrersi^, betrayed 
them. One of tho brothers actnally assaesi- 
nated all the French in his service, except a 
single officer, justifying the apprehensions 
entertained by OoUiaud, recorded in a former 
page, when nrged to send British troops to 
the assistance of the nabob himself. The na- 
tive princes were entirely without faith, honour, 
or principle, and no confidence could be re- 
posed in them, however gratitude or oaths 
might be expected to biud them to their en- 
gagements, or even to tho observance of hos- 
pitality, justice, and mercy. The English 
were most anxions to recover the province, 
and prepared an expedition, but tbeir funds 
had been so heavily drawn upon, that they 
were unable to take the field until the 0th of 
March, when a force, consisting of 1160 Eu- 
ropeans, 1570 sepoys, 1120 collierees (regu- 
lar troops), nud 1050 horse, was fully equipped 
for a campaign. 

Besides this force, a native chief with a body 
of sepoys w as scut to the countries of Tinue- 
velly and Madura. When the troops bad been 
withdrawn for the defence of Madras, Madura 
and Palam Cotah were attacked by the native 
chiefs ; but the sepoy s, w ho constituted the gar- 
rison, remained laitbrnl, and drove them offi 

When the army of Lally retreated from 
Madras, only a portion entered Pondicherry ; 
another division marched to Congeveram, 
wliere the two armies remained in hostile 
array for throe weeks, neither feeling strong 
enough to act upon the offensive. The English 
drew off' to Waudiwnsh, took the town, and 
were preparing to open trciulies against the 
fort, when the French moved from Congeveram 
to its relief. This w ns the expectation of the 
English, and, acting boldly and promptly upon 
the design previonsly formed, they tulrned, 
by a forced marcli, reached Congeveram, as- 
saulted and captured it. Tim two armies 
watched one another, without giving battle, 
until the 28th of May, when both went into 
cantonments. 

While these events were passing, the fleets 
were occupied by measures of usefulness. On 
the 2Uth of April, Admiral Pocoeke arrived 
from tho westoru coast of India, and cruised 
about, watching for French ships. About a 
mouth after the armies wont into canton- 
ments, tho company's usual ship"’ ai rived at 
Madras, and brought one hundred soldiers fop 
the service of the country, and announced that 
royal troops, in considerable numbers, might 
soon be expected. At tbo same time, it WM 
announced that no treasure would amvo until 
1760, tidings which dispirited the council, 
but wbivh they did not then permit to trans- 
pire beyond the council chamber. In another 
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month, five ehips arrived at Negapatnam 
with a portion of the expected troops, and, 
having landed stores and munitions, soiled for 
Madras. 

On the 20th of August the French squadron 
49ailetl fur the neighbourhood of Trincomalee, 
in the Island of Ceylon, where the fleet M'as re- 
inforced by three new ships from France. On 
the 10th of September, the weather allowed 
the two navies to operate, and the English, 
having the wind, came down abreast, while 
the French lay -to in line of battle. The sn- 
periority of the French fleet was very great: 
they had eleven sail of the line and three 
frigates. The English had but nine sail of 
the line, one frigate, a fire-ship, and two of 
the company's traders. The superiority in 
^ns on the part of the FYcnuh was one 
hundred aud seventy -four. The battle lasted 
but two hours, when the French line was 
broken, and made oil sail out of the engage- 
ment. As usual, the English had suffered 
chiefly in the rigging, aud could not follow. 
A pursuit of ten minutes proved that if the 
English had the best of the battle, the French 
were more skilful in making out of it The 
loss of men was about equal ; but the French 
ahips were severely hulled, but suflered little 
in the rigging. The English next day entered 
the port of Negapatnam ; the French, in four 
days, reached Poudicherry. Great was the 
distress of the people there, when a beaten 
fleet sought shelter, which they hoped would 
bring tliem the means of victory aud large 
supplies. The disappointment and discontent 
spread wherever the French troops were quar- 
tered. The Irish brigade had received no 
pay for a long time — they had " borne the 
burning a:id heat of the day" — they had ac- 
complished more in battle than the whole of 
the French troops besides — they alone liad 
encountered u ith success tlie English ; yet the 
limited funds of the presidency had been em- 
})}oyed in rcuruiting aud drilling sepoys, who 
ran away, and in suppurtiug the eiviliaus, 
FVeueh officer.-!, and French troops, while 
Lolly’s own regiment was, like Lolly himself, 
treated with something like hostility. In the 
hour of danger they were relied upon, and 
French compliment was lavished, to stimulate 
them, while, as at Madras, the toil of labour 
and battle v/cre borne by them, ond they were 
left to starve, unable to obtain citiier rations 
or their pay to procure them. Their long- 
enduriug patience at last gave way : they mu- 
tinied, aud the whole F'rench army became 
disorganized. This corps had been regarded 
lu India with the prestige it had acquired in 
France, and looked up to not only as the most 
chivalrous iii liattle, but tiie best disciplined ; 
now their disobedience shook the loyalty of 
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every other corps.* Bitt, although Lolly’s 
regiment mutinied under the pressure of 
hunger, and because they believed that their 
general and themselves were the objects of an 
invidious feeling, this did not hinder their 
usual aptitude in arms, as they soon proved in 
an action of great importance at Wandiwash. 

Coote had not yet arrived, and the officer 
who was next in command, was Major Brere- 
ton. lie was extremely solicitous to perform 
some brilliant deed, while the chance of com- 
manding in chief remained with him. He 
accordingly induced the council of Madras 
to consent to his leading a force against Wan- 
diwasl). The whole army accordingly marched 
from Cougcverain on tlie flOth of tieptember. 
The two foi'ces now in front of one another 
were very formidable, comprising the chief 
strength of each, but the English were for su> 
]ierior in materiel and equipment, while they 
were also well supplied with provisions. The 
French were deficient in every requisite. 
The English attacked the place on the night 
of the 2bth, tliey came on with great gal- 
lantry, anil they were received with equal spirit, 
it does not apiiear that the native auxiliaries 
on either side were of much use. 'J'he En- 
glish passed through a terrible fire, and with 
the most audacious courage bore down all 
opposition; it so liapjiened that at Wandi- 
wsbh, as at Madras, they were once more 
brought into fierce conflict with their own 
follow-subjects, who constituted Lally’s corps, 
a sanguinary conflict ensued, and the English 
sustained a terrible defeat, leaving more than 
two hundred men dead, or in the hands of 
the victors. The repulse they experienced 
seems to have much injured the morale of 
the force, Mr. Mill relates the following anec- 
dote, illustrative of the fact : — “ In this action 
a detachment of grenadiers were very expe- 
ditiously quitting the vicinity of danger; 
wlieii their oflScer, instead of calling alter 
them, an imprudence which would, in all pro- 
bability, have converted their retreat into a 
flight, ran till he got before them, aud then, 
lurning suddenly round, said, ‘Halt,’ as 
giving tho ordinary word of command. The 
habit of discipline prevailed. The men 
stopped, formed according to orders, and 
marched back into the scene of action. But 
this success of the F’rench, however brilliant, 

• The first troops of the brigade were generally ra- 
gartlrd in France as much better on the field of battle 
than anywhere else, and soon after they gained for Francs 
the far-famed field of Fuutenoy, many complaints wera 
urged tii to their free way of living in qnarlera and tWr 
addictions to duels. The king pointed out the fact of 
these coioplaiuU to their general, exclaiming, " hly Irith 
troops give me more trouble than all the reat of my army.** 

" Sire,” was the gallant end witty reply, “ yonr nuyesty’s 
eaeuiea say the lame thing.” 
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neither clothed the men nor enpplied them 
with provisione,” 

The state of affairs which ensued npon the 
French victory of Wandiwash, was, on the 
whole, unfavourable to France. A signal 
victory was gained without producing any 
moral influence among natives in favour of 
the French, for it was mainly to the valour of 
Lally's corps that the triumph was attribu- 
table, and the natives oonld not sec any dif- 
ference between Irishmen and Englishmen, 
and supposed that Lally's people were influ- 
enced by no jirinciple in serving the French, 
but w'ere mercenary soldiers who ought to 
have been on the other side. The natives 
did not fail to observe that, whenever tlie 
French and English met, unless the soldiers 
of Lally bore the brunt of the battle, the French 
were beaten ; so that the English got the moral 
credit of the hcroisin of Lally's soldiers, and 
although they were defeated, still it was a 
batUo Icit to their own countrymen, and in 
the opinion of the iialives redounded to En- 
glish honour. The feeling became general 
throngiiuut the (.'srnatic, and in other portions 
of the Deccan w'aa rapidly making progress, 
that the French, however inviucihle to na- 
tives, were not as good soldiers ns tlie llritish, 
and must finally give place to them, in 
various ways, such a feeling proved disadvan- 
tageous to the French, depriving them of 
native support. IT the French lost a battle 
the English of course got the glory; if the 
French won one where the Irish brigade 
formed part of their army, the victory was 
attributed to the brigade, and the llrin.-.h had 
the glory again, even altliough they e.xpe- 
ricnced repulse. I'hc l''rcneh w ore in a false 
position, and lost moral power day by <lay. 

The removal of Ihissy from the court of 
the Deccan left the French ]iroteg»', the v ice- 
roy, nimble to copo witli bis ambitions rivals. 
A revolution broke out, and Frcneh influence 
then, dcjirived of the csjiert dijiloniacy of 
Biissy, melted away. 

The general state of affaire at this juncture, 
as aft'ected the French Ihvouvahly ami un- 
favourobly, is voluiniiiously jireseiitcd by the 
great English historian of the time, Orine, 
and by Lally after bis return to France. 
Jlr. Mill collated these acouunts. and thus 
gives the result ; — “ Neither the English nor 
the French bad ever been able to draw from 
the districts wbicli they held in the country, 
sufficient funds to defray the exjieiise of the 
troops, employed in contpieriug and defend- 
ing them. A considerable portion of those 
districts, which tlie French had been able to 
seize upon the arrival of Lally, the English 
had again recovered. The government of 
Fondicherry, left almost wholly destitute of' 


supplies from Europe, wee utterly exliensted, 
first, by the long and desperate etruggle in 
which they had been engaged ; and secondly 
(for the truth must not be disguised, though 
the complaints of Lally have long been treated 
with ridicule), by Uie misapplication of the 
public fujids: a calamity of which the vio- 
ieut passion of individuals for private wealth 
was a copious and perennial fountain. Lally 
had, from his first arrival, been straggling on 
the borders of despair, with wants which it 
was altogether out of his power to supply. 
The English had received, or were about to 
receive, the moat iniitortant accession to their 
power. And nothing but the fleet, which 
had now arrived, and the supplies which it 
might have brought, could enable him much 
longer to contend with the difficulties which 
environed him. 

“ M. d’Ach^ had brought, for the use of the 
colony, £1(;,0()0 in dollars, with a quantity of 
(llamouds, valued at £17,000, which had been 
taken in an English East Indiaman; and, 
having landed these effects, together with 
one liuiulred and eighty men, he declared his 
resolution of sailing again immediately for 
the iriaiids. Nothing could exceed the sur- 
prise and consternation of the colony, upon 
this unexpected and alarming intelligence. 
Even those who were the most indifferent to 
the success of affairs, when the reputation of 
Lally, and the interest of their country alone 
were at stake, now began to tremble, when 
the very existence of the colony, and their 
interests along with it, were threatened with 
iuevirablc <lestrnetioii. AU the principal in- 
hnliitaiits, civil and military, assembled at 
the governor's house, and formed themselves 
into a national council. A vehement protest 
was signed against the departure of the fleet. 
But the vesnlntion of the admiral wab in- 
flexible; and he could only bo induced to 
leave four hundred Cnffrcs, who served in the 
fleet, and flve hundred Europeans, partly 
inariues and partly sailors. 

*' At the same time the departure of Bussy 
had been attended, in the dominions of the 
soubahdar, with a rapid succession of events, 
ruinous to the interests of the French. An 
expedition from Bengal, fitted out by the 
English against the northern Circars, those 
important districts of which Bussy had ob- 
tained the dominion from Salabat Jung, had 
been attended with the mosit brilliant success; 
had not only driven the French entirely out 
of tlie country, but had compelled the soubah- 
dar to solicit a connection with the English.’* 

Bus.oy, however, continued to open com- 
munications with the revolutionists of the 
Deccan ; and, with a perfidy only to be sur- 
passed by Ihiplcix, finding his former pro- 
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tdgi the weaker, entreated the count to aide 
with the rcvoltors. Lally was a atraigfht- 
forward, hone-it man, who detested Bussy and 
his intrigues, and liked to adjust political 
differences by honest treaty, or downright 
hard fighting. He did not comprehend the 
arguments of his lieutenant, admitted that he 
had no knowledge of the politics of the 
Deccan, but began to see the importance in 
relation to the English of holding power with 
the viceroy, to whom the nabob of the Car- 
natic, the protege of the English, owed allegi- 
ance. Lally permitted his minister to act as 
he pleased, and his first act 'was to declare Sa- 
labut Jung Nabob of the Carnatic. This pre- 
tender had raised an army, and had the sup- 
port of the revo ution.iry j)owcr in the Deccan. 
The sieur confided to Bussy a body of troops 
to march to the assistance of the pretender, 
then directing his course upon Vellore. Bussy 
arrived at Wandiwash the day after the En- 
glish suffered the reverse at that place, to take 
tlicncc a portion of the troojis upon his new en- 
terprise. The French army, which was suffering 
extreme privations, at once burst into general 
mutiny. They believed that the admiral had 
left plenty of money at Pondicherry, and 
that the civilians had squandered it. The 
civilians did squander from time to time very 
much, and the chief cause of their hatred to 
Lally was his incorruptihlcnes^i, and deter- 
mination to check their corrujition. On the 
ICth of October, the officers were deprived of 
all authority. Bussy had by that time, through 
his extraordinary address, led his division to 
Aveot, when hearing of the still further pro- 
ceedings of the mutinous army which he bad 
left bciiind, he halted. The French soldiers 
•were, however, jiaeiiicd by six mouths’ pay, 
and a gener.d amnesty. But the pretender to 
the nabobship had exhausted his resources, 
■was observed by an English corps, and was 
solicited to give nj) his alliance with Bussy, 
by Nizam Ali, the chief of the sueccssful re- 
volutionary party in llic Deccan, and then 
the ostensible viceroy. The negotiation be- 
tween the jireteudcr to tlie Carnatic and 
Bussy was broken off. Tlic latter continued 
Bonichow to support his troops, and to increase 
his division by four hundred superior horse- 
men of the Deccan. I.ally, no longer able to 
ieed his army, was obliged to separate it into 
two divisions, and send each in a different 
direction to collect the jeuts, and assert gene- 
rally the sovejeignty of those districts. This 
was perilous in the j)rcsence of so great u force 
.'IS the English now possessed, but all parties 
agreed that there was nothing else which could 
be done, and jirescrve the soidiers alive. 

On the ‘JOtb of N ovciuber, the division 
which took the southcin direction seized upon 
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the island of Seringham, the garrison of Trioh* 
inopoly being too weak to offer resistance. 
Unfortunately for Lally, Colonel Oooto, with 
the remainder of his force, hod landed a few 
weeks before, and, on the 2 1st of November, 
reached Congeveram, where the English troops 
were cautonned. H e pretended to concentrate 
his attention on Arcot, and deceived the 
French, threw them off their giurd at Wandi- 
wash, and then, suddenly assaulting that place, 
carried it on the 2bth. This gallant coup of 
Cootc compelled Lally to abandon Seringham 
for the defence of Arcot. lie was joined by 
Bussy, with the force at the head of which ho 
had been fruitlessly wandering about, for tho 
first time in his Indian experience. Bussy 
recommended a cunning and effectual course 
of strategy to his chief— that of using his su- 
periority of cavalry to act upon the English 
eomiuunications. ijully found that the temper 
of his Irish soldiers would nut be satisfied with 
expeditious which only harassed tho enemy, 
and that some bold exploit — some obvious aud 
tangible advantage, was necessary to satisfy 
their daring enter|)risc and their protracted 
disapiiointmeuts. Bussy's plan was the best 
in itself, but was unsuited to tho condition of 
tho troojis. 'The count, anxious to secure food 
and aimnimitioii, by clover strategeui diverted 
the attention of tho English, and seized Cou- 
gcverani, whore ho found nothing of im- 
portance. The English were fed by paying 
ready money daily at a high rate to the 
country people, who, finding them to bo good 
eustoniers, provided tliem with supplies ; but 
Bussy’s Mahratta horsemen often interfered 
with tlicse ojierations, to the injury niul eni- 
l)arr.asbmcnt of the British. Lally next at- 
tempted the recapture of Wainliwasb. Surjirise 
was impossible: he laid siege to the place; 
but Ins genius was bailled by the profestioiial 
cti<|ucttc of the engineers, who insisted ujion 
carrying on the siege according to CHtablisbed 
rules, iusleud of obeying the orders of their 
chief, whose keen military eye saw that such 
rules were unnecessary in the case. Before 
he could do anything, u aujierior English array 
came to raise the siege. Bussy mlvised his 
superior officer to resort to the stratagem of 
cutting off the English snjiplies ; but Lallj\ 
scorning to retreat, jirejiared to give bottle to 
the oj)))rottcbiug foe. The English manoeuvred 
admirably, and formed their line with one 
wing in coimmmication with the fort, and 
resting ujion it so as to be covered by its fire. 
The European force of the French was su- 
perior to that of the English, being 2250 
Bgaiast IbOO. The native force of tho British 
was tho stronger, being 21<X) sepoys and 
12.'ii) cavalry against 1300 sepoj's. The 
Mahratta horse in the French service would 
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not approach the field within several miles. 
The English hadtwenty-six field pieces, which 
were admirably officered and manned. Daily’s 
engineers and artillery were inferior ; his sole 
reliance was upon his Irish infantry ; although 
a portion of his French force were cavalry, 
an<l from them he also expected some service. 
These cavalry were the first troops tested, and 
they hchavcil basely. The British advanced ; 
and Dally, believing their left wing wavered 
from the fire of his artillery, which there is 
good reason for believing was an error, bravely 
put himself at the head of his horsemen, and 
ordered a charge ; hut neither men nor officers 
would follow him. lie suspended the com- 
manding officer, and ordered the next in se- 
niority to take the command ; he refused to 
obey. Lully addressed the men, appealing to 
tlicir patriotism and courage. A junior officer 
cried out that it was shame to desert the ge- 
neral in the midst of battle, and this produced 
tlie cllbet. The general led them, however, 
but a short distance when some artillery fire 
beginning to take effect, the whole turned and 
fled, and the intrepid soldier stood alone to 
dare tor France what' Frenchmen were un- 
willing to hravc. Dally then brought up his 
Frcucli infantry, who, wretchedly supported 
by the artillery, and altogether deserted by 
the cavalry, Fiuropoan ami native, saw the 
hopolcssneas of bin cess, and fired, at random. 
The English, who perfectly obeyed their 
orders, were commanded not to fire a shot, but 
advance steadily, uliieh they did, as if a mass 
moved by a single will. The infantry on their 
extreme right being Daily's own, threu tbem- 
solvesinto coluinn, and rushed madly forward 
to meet the Plnglisli, wlio were ordered to re- 
serve their fire until the enemy uas close. 
The English receiving the columns in lino, 
the hattlc assumed a form similar to that of so 
many of the Duke of 'SVcllinglon's in recent 
years ; as he said of Waterloo, in his letter 
to marshal Beresford — “ They came ou in die 
old way, and were beaten oft' in the old way.” 
TJie firo of the British line fell with deadly 
certainty upon tlie front and flank of their op- 
ponents, tearing open the column in a manner 
tlie most sanguinary and terrible. Yet these 
dauntless men, true to Dally when all else for- 
sook him, broke tlirough this terrific fire, and, 
charging with the bayonet, in the same spirit 
as the English afterwards became accustomed 
to do, broke the British line, and, as Mill de- 
scribes it, “ bore down wliat was opposed to 
it." Its victory, won so well — and never was vic- 
tory won more bravely — was of short duration. 
The French cavalry had galloped off the field ; 
the native cavalry, their allies, had not appeared 
upon it ; the sepoys fired irregularly and at a 
distance : the handful of heroes of Daily's own 


corps was left to do battle with the British army. 
The English infantry, cavalry, and artillery 
fell upon their unprotected flanks : yet still 
they fought until the field was ensanguined 
with their blood, and the tired remnant were 
swept before the repeated charges of over- 
whelming numbers, os the monsoon scatters 
the snrges of the sea. Bussy put himself ht 
the head of the French infantry, and led them 
to a bayonet charge. His horse was pierced 
by a British bayonet, and his soldiers forsook 
him on the field, leaving him a prisoner in the 
hands of the English. Dally ordered the sepoj's 
to charge ; they would not, and soon turned 
from the field. The Irish suffered dreadfully, 
and were left alone to combat and to die, 
winning for themselves an honour scarcely in- 
ferior to that of Fontenoy, oven in defeat. 
The sieur acted the part of a skilful general in 
bringing his beaten army off the field ; and the 
French cavalry, w ho behaved so cowardly, with 
the brave remnant of Daily's own regiment, so 
gallantly covered the retreat, that the army, 
demoralized although it was, was preserved 
from annihilation. He even halted at a short 
distance, the native cavalry in the English 
service not daring to jinrsne ; and the British 
infantr}', having become exhausted in the con- 
flict, were nneiiual to a task with which the 
eepoys could not be entrusted. Dally awaited 
the junction of his detachment at "Wandiwash, 
and carried off his wounded and his light 
baggage in the face of his enemy. He then 
proceeded to t'hittapet, and thence to Gingee. 

Coote was a brave, cool, and active officer. 
He did nut allow the ww to slumber, and 
sent forward a detachment for the reduction 
of Arcot. Hearing that the French fort of 
Chittiijiet, was almost defenceless, Coote de- 
termined to attempt its reduction beft^re be- 
sieging Arcot. Both forts were reduced with 
trifling loss and labour, the enemy offering 
but a feeble resistance. 

Dally v\ ithdrew his troops from Gingee to 
Vellore, lest the English should intercept hia 
couimnnications with Pondichevry, and in 
order to protect the districts from which he 
had then any chance of obtaining provisions. 
Finding that all his attempts to obtain any 
peenniary assistance from I’oudiclierry, or 
supplies of any kind were nnavniJing, he pro- 
ceeded to that jilace, and stormed with hie 
nsual unrestrained passion against the delin- 
quents whom he accused of embezzling the 
projwrty of the companj', and betraying their 
comitrj’. They in return accused him of folly, 
rashness, incoinjietcncy, and to these charges, 
which might have had some show of reason, 
except as to any impeachment of incompe- 
tenoy in the field, they added the abeard 
taunt of cowardice. The result of these 
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reorimiuations was (o paralyse still further tained his consent to the marines of the eqna* 
all hope of conducting the war against the dron being landed, to aid the troops in pre- 
English successfully. venting supjdies being thrown into Poiidi- 

The destitution and disorganization of the cherry. Dilring the preparation fur attack- 
French army was now fearfully increased, and ing Ariancopaug, orders were received from 
had the English marched at once boldly upon Bengal for divesting Colonel Goote of the 
Pondicherry, it must have fallen ; but they command, and placing it in the hands of 
were deficient in information, and believing Colonel Munson. The latter officer, in an 
that the resources of the French at Pondi- attack on the enemy's outposts, having had 
cherry were ample, and that in other direc- both the bones of hie leg broken by a shot, 
tions also they exceeded the reality, the recommended that Colonel Cootc should again 
policy was adopted of attacking the various receive the command. It was some days, 
minor places in detail, and then of gradually however, before Coote would consent to re- 
closing upon Pondicherry, and reducing it turn tu tlie camp, having made preparatiotaa 
by blockade. This plan was acted iip<m to proceed to Bengal. The French blew up 
with slow, but ultimate success. It would be Ariancopaug, and retreated to Pondicherry, 
tedious to recount the various actions which The mariucs being re -embarked by the desire 
took ])lacc, or to give an account of the rcia- of Admiral Steevens, ho sailed in October 
tive consequence of the successes which the with the greater part of his fleet to Triueo- 
English obtained. M. Auber* gives the fol- malee, leaving five of his ships to prevent the 
lowing correct summary, which is, although enemy affording aid by sea. The king (os 
closely condensed, sufficiently ample fur the ho was then styled) of Mysore having siip- 
readcr’sparpasejjMssesbingthcexactnesswhich ported the French, a diversion was made into 
that writer’s peculiar uijportuuities enabled' his country, and the fort of Caroor taken by 
him to observe : — ‘‘ The army, after the snr- Ca])taiii Smith. It was supponed to Imve 
render of Arcot, moved towards Pondicherry, been the first instance of any European troops 
to cut off supplies, while Admiral Cornish having advanced so far inland westward, 
blockaded it by sea. The district of Triueo- j The king subseiinently addressed letters of 
malee was reduced by Captain Biuitli. On ' friendship to the president, and the nabob of 
the dth of March, Peruiacoil surrendered to the Carnatic, stating that it was his ))rime- 
Colonel Coote, Carical to Colonel Monson minister, llyder Naiguc, who bad rebelled 
and Admiral Cornish on the dth of April, against him. and sent his troops to assist the 
and Chcllumhrum to Colonel Monson on the Frcuoli. This apjiears to have been the 
12th. On the same day, Colonel Coote took first mention of Hydcr, who became ao foimi- 
Waldov.r, where the camp was formed pre- dable an enemy to the company, both in liia 
viously to operations against Pondicherry; own person and that of his adopted successor." 
for wluch jmrpose, a large supply of gun- By the Ist of May, 17t>U, the French had 
powder had been sent from Bengal and Bom- lost all their ])osBession8 in the C’aniatic, ex- 
bay, accompanied by three com]iauie8 of the cept the strong tort of Gingoe, and the fort 
king’s artillery from the latter presidency, commanding an imjxtriaut pass railed Jhiager, 
The Mahrattas had gained a considerable and were shut up in Pondicherry, blockaded 
victory over Salabat Jung, who ceded to by land and sea. 

them districts of the value of sixty lacs of Lally hiul, however, continued to negotiate 
rupees, and the fort of Dowlutebad, at that with the Mysoreans, and they consented to 
time the strongest in the country. M. Bossy afford him food, munitions of war, and a body 
and other French prisoners on parole, at of three thousand horse, and five hundred 
Pondicherry, were ordered to Madras, ns infantry. They falsified all his expectations, 
several of them had home arms by order of They, indeed, advanced their troops, defeat- 
M. Lally. Considerable appreheusiou being ing an English detachment in their progress, 
entertained that the Mahrattas would enter and encamped near Pondicherry, but finding 
the province and demand the chovt, and, if the affairs of the French desperate, they de- 
joined by the Mysoreans and the French, camped in the night, after lingering about 
that they would impede the designs against the place for a month. They were probably 
Pondicherry, a member of the council was influenced by the arsival of six of the corn- 
deputed, for the purpose of inducing them to pany’s ships at Madras, with royal troops to 
refrain from advancing towards the Carnatic, the number of six hundred. This was the 
In the month of September, the president, 2nd of August, Pondicherry having been 
Governor Pigot, accompanied by Colonel three months blockaded, and no impression 
Coote, visited Admiral Steevens, on board made upon the place. A month later (Sep- 
the Norfolk, and, after much solicitation, ob- tember 2), several other ships of the company 
* BrUith Power ta India, vol. L chap. iii. p. 102. arrived, three ships of war, and a wing of n 
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Highland regimant. The reinforcenientB of 
troops hod now been considerable, and (ho 
fleet consisted of nineteen sail of the line, 
with one or two frigates, and several lesser 
ships, besides several heavily armed ships of 
the company ; — " Lally had now, and it is no 
ordinary praise, during almost eight months 
since the total discomfltare of his army at 
'Wandiwash, imposed upon the English so 
much respect, as deterred them from the 
siege of Pondicherry ; and, notwithstanding 
the desperate state of his resources, found 
means to supply the fort, which had been 
totally destitute of provisions, with a stock 
snfiicient to maintain the garrison for several 
months. And he still resolved to strike a 
blow which might impress them with an opi- 
nion that he was capable of offensive opera- 
tions of no inconsiderable magnitude. Uo 
formed a plan, which has been allowed to 
indicate both judgment and sagacity, for 
attacking the English camp by siir[irisc in 
four places on the night of the ith of Kep- 
temher. Cut one of the four divisions, into 
which his army w'as formed for tlie execu- 
tion of the enterprise, fell behind its time, 
and discuucerted the operations of the re- 
mainder." * 

Early in December, the English converted 
the blockade into a close siege, erecting bat- 
teries which bred upon the ]ilace, from the 
end of the first week to the ^h ; on that 
day a teiuiwst of extraordinary violence 
stranded three of the English ships in the 
road, uitd injured almost all the others. The 
camp also suffered damage, the tents of the 
soldiers being tom np and driven away, and 
the ground Hooded. It was a storm, which 
in its intensity and the character of its cflccts, 
bore a close ri*.scmblancc to that wliicli smote 
the besieging fleets and armies before Sebas- 
topol, on the memorable night of the 11th of 
November, iHol. As in the latter case, so 
in the former, the storm and deluge only 
delayed the siege, the English repaired the 
dantages, and pressed on the works throngh- 
out the flrat days of January. About the 
12th of the mouth, Lally, exhausted with 
anxiety and fatigue, became ill, and the 
management of ^airs devolved upon the 
council, which was torn with dissensions. 
Whatever Lally ordered was disobeyed. The 
provisions which that general had, with so 
much talent, energy and self-sacriflce, laid in, 
were sqaauderetL Lally, perceiving their 
total want of competency and principle, or- 
dered them to make teims with the bey tgore; 
they deceived him, and went on squandering 
the means of defence. In the evening of the 

* nittory Btituk Luiui. By James Mill, £»<]., 
book W. iv. p. IBS. 


11th, a commissioner fri>m Lally, and a depn* 
tation from the council, entered the Engliris 
camp. Lally claimed the benefit of a cartel 
which had been concluded between the two 
crowns, and which, the deputation from tho 
council urged. Tendered it impossible to pro> 
pose a capitulation. Coote, who commaudad 
the British, alleging that a dispute being still 
open os to the meaning and extent ci the 
cartel, he could not recognise it, and would 
accept nothing but an uncouditional snrrender. 
There remained nutbiug for the French but 
immediate surrender ; they had only two days' 
provision left, and no proper material of war 
to resist a siege. The council of Madras 
levelled the town and fort; all the French 
were borne away prisoners. Dnpleix had 
boasted that he would serve Madras so, and 
the council of the presidency determine to 
make the King of Frauce feel that the retri- 
bution was as complete as it was deserved. 
Tbeagar and Gingee surrendered almost 
without TCbistauce, completing the English 
conquest of the Carnatic. 

In the meantime important transactions 
between the French and English had occurred 
elbcwkere, the result of which, taken with the 
events in the Carnatic, was that the French 
had lost all their possessions in India, when 
Gingee surrendered. 

The fate of Lally was sorrowful : when 
liberated by the English and restored to 
France, he was cast into the Bastile, thence 
ho was taken to a common prison, accused of 
high treason, dragged through the streets of 
Paris in a dung-cart, and then executed, — 
fonuiug one of the most d' ^graceful pages of 
French history. Never was a man more true 
to France, more loyal to her king, more zeolona 
or honest in the public service of any country. 
His vices were a hasty temper, a despotic 
will, religious bigotry, and a hatred to tho 
English, both national and religious, which 
amounted almost to monomania. His servicea 
to Fronre were great ; his requital murder, aa 
Orme, tire English historian, designated hia 
execution — “a murder committed with the 
sword of justice:” he might have more pro- 
perly said, with tho sword of law. The French 
monarch and ministry, anxious to appease 
the hostility which rose around them, sought 
aud found a noble victim. Lally was subse- 
quently amply avenged. His son was the Lally 
Tollvndal whose eloquence in the constituent 
assembly contributed so much to destroy the 
bigoted, tyrannical, sanguinary, and treach- 
erous monarchy of the Bourbons. Thus na- 
tional, like individual retribution, forms a 
striking feature in the moral government of 
the all-wise and just God, whoae long anSsr- 
ing and patience hinder not, but illastnto and 
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enforce, ihe impartial and aure jnatioe of Hia 
odmiuiatration. 

The English were now masters of the 
Carnatic, over which they ruled through 
their nominee, Mohammed Ali, who had pro- 
bably the most equitable claim to the title of 
nabob. The aoubahdar of the Deccan, whom 
the English called viceroy or nizam, pro- 
fessed to be their ally; and although the 
nabob of the Carnatic was tributary to him, 
the latter was left wholly under the direction 
and control of the English. This was the 
first great war in which the English were en- 
gaged in India, and was one so bloody, 
protracted, and involving such lasting conse- 
quences, as to deserve an extended narrative. 

It required, however, a few years to con- 
solidate the government of the Carnatic ; and 
during that process, fresh events tended to 
alter its relations to surrounding territory, 
and to give the English a still wider pre- 
ponderance in Southern India, through the 
necessary effects and sequences of the war in 
the Carnatic, which they had so successfully 
waged. The nabob was still disturbed by re- 
fractory polygars, and at the same time by 
intrigues conducted from Mysore by Hyder, 
who, early in ITOli, was in ostensible re- 
volt against his sovereign.* The English 
were much occupied iii negotiations with the 
court of the Deccan, and with an e.xpedition 
to Manilla, which left Madras on the 2Uth of 
July, 17G'j; but still they gave attention to 
the nabob's affairs, mediated between him anvl 
the Mysoreans, and aided in subduing the 
polygars. At the end of the year 17til Vel- 
lore surrendered to the nabob, which was a 
source to him of great satisfaction ; and dur- 
ing 17G2, the most rebellious and powerful of 
the polygars made submission. 

The various parties contending in the Dec- 
can, especially that of Salabat Jung, sought 
English aid soon after the surrender of the 
French, offering for it large territorial conces- 
sions, which were refused, the council inform- 
ing the directors, “ we are nut anxious to 
grasp more than can he held," — which showed 
as much policy as moderation. 

In 1764 tidings of peace in Europe be- 
tween England and France arrived in Madras. 
The council were as much averse to French 
settlements in India as ever ; alleging, in their 
correspondence with the dii'ectors, that the 
French could never support settlements by 
trade ; that in order to obtain means to keep 
np troops and gr.ond establisliments, they 
would be sure to seek territory by means 
involving all around them in frequent re- 
course to arms. Governor Pigot had left 

* Letter from He Council of Madrai to the Court of 
Ihrectore, March, 1761. 
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for England at the latter end of the prevloua 
year; these views ho affirmed in London. 
The successor of Mr. Pigot w'as of the same 
mind. French settlements and peace were 
regarded by the English as not likely to 
exist long in India together. 

In the early part of 1763, the fort of Ma- 
dura was invested by the British; in October 
it surrendered to Major Campbell. By this 
Conquest, the nabob was enabled to occupy a 
strong post in the midst of a large district 
ruled by insurrectionary polygars. The most 
important consequence of the conquest of the 
Carnatic was the acquisition by the English of 
the Northern Circars. This was, however, 
not wholly the result of the expulsion of the 
French from the Carnatic, although chiefly so : 
the events in Bengal which w'erc occurring at 
the same time, contributed their quota to the 
inflnenccB which enabled the English to be- 
come masters of territory so desirable. 

By the treaty of peace, Pondicherry was 
restored to the French ; and M. Law, who 
had formerly distinguished himself as an op- 
ponent of the English, had returned to Pondi- 
cherry under that treaty. The English at 
Madras became alarmed lest he should lay 
claim to the Northern Circars, which Imtl 
been conceded to the French in Ifi/IT. The 
territory was of great extent and importance, 
commanding a vast range on the Coroman- 
del coast, fertile in a considerable portion 
of its area, and occupied by au industrious 
population. The French were no sooner 
settled in Pondicherry, than disputes were 
raised about the treaty between England and 
France, and between France and the suubah- 
dar in the Dcccan, on the ground of which 
the French might claim it. The English 
having expelled the French during the late 
war, were disposed to stretch to the utmust 
the rights of their nominee, the Nabob of the 
Carnatic. The French assumed a tone irritat- 
ing, conserjucntial, and assuming ; they wrote 
and talked as if they felt it to be their right 
and duty to resume their old authority — to de- 
prive them of which the war had been waged 
so fiercely, and they were intent upon pursu- 
ing their old courses as far as was poa.sihle ia 
their altered circumstances. The council of 
Madras w'ould have probably held the Circars 
against their claims upon the nabob for ex- 
penses incurred on hia account, but the Mah- 
rattas were now jealqus of the rising dominion 
of the English, and were too powerful for tlio 
English to provoke them. It was accord- 
ingly proposed to rent the Circars from the 
nizam (or viceroy) of the Decesn, in order to 
prevent the claims of the French. The nizam 
was willing to cede the territory; but the 
Englisb, doubtful of his autliority, preferred 
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paying a rent The niaam had, however, no 
sincerity in his offers, either of friendship or 
territory; and the English were obliged, 
throughout the greater part of 1766, to main- 
tain an armed observation of his movements. 
TIte following account of the issue of these 
transactions is brief and clear : — “ At this 
period, however, events had laid the King or 
Mogul under overwhelming obligations to 
the English, whoso power alone upheld him 
on the ancient but decaying throne of Delhi. 
He granted them, upon application, a finnan, 
by which they became, without conquest, law- 
ful possessors of the Northern Circars.* Like 
the rest of India, this tract had been held by 
rajalis and polygars, who farmed the revenue, 
and exercised a sort of independent authority 
witliin the limits of their states. The impe- 
rial finnan released them from tribute to the 
soubalular of tiie Deccan, as well as to the 
nawab (or nabob) of the Carnatic, and trans- 
ferred their allegiance to the English Since 
the success of the company's arms, indeed, 
those ]>owera had exercised little more than a 
nominal influence in the Northern Circars, 
and some new authority was called for to 
rescue them from the anarchy by which they 
were overwhelmed. The ituperial grant, con- 
ferring a legal right,f placed them at the 
disposal of our countrymen ; all that remained 
to confirm them in the territory, was annexa- 
tion. The atlvantage of acquisition was ap- 
parent. It would give them possession of all 
the Coast from the mouths of the (j-anges to 
the Coromandel ecttiumonts.j: excepting the 
jirovinee of Orissa, which, though included in 
the Ih-itioh dewanee, was held by the warlike 
3Iahrattns § 


" When the English proceeded to take pos- 
session of their new acquisition, the nisam, re- 
belling openly against the imperial authority, 
pretended to feel exasperated at their acts,* 
and prepared to make war upon them. Though 
entitled to enforce their privilege by arms, they 
preferred to negotiate peace, and agreed to 
rent from the nizam, for an annual sum of 
nine lacs of rupees, the Circars of Rajamun- 
dry, Elloro, Mnstepiianegur, Chicacoolc, and 
Murtezancgiir ; while the Guntoo Gircar was 
allotted to Salabat Jung, the old sonbahdar 
of the Deccan, who had been dethroned by 
his brother. It was, perhaps, an excess of 
delicacy or timidity, which induced the com- 
pany to offer such liberal terms ; but it may 
have, been, at that juncture, wiser than the 
policy of war. Ono stipulation in the treaty 
was, however, imprudent. The Engli^ 
agreed to assist the soubahdar with a military 
force, whenever ho should require it; thus 
bringing on themselves the chance of dan- 
gerous and destructive wars, which might be 
equally profitless to themselves and ruinous 
to their allies.f This article of the treatj' ex- 
cited severe displeasure among the court of 
directors.^ However, the territory was now 
included in their growing empire, and the 
soubahdar, with shrunken dominions, was left 
to exercise liis versatile talent for treachery 
by intriguing with the enemies of his allies. 
His power, indeed, had otherwise diminished. 
The Nawab of the Carnatic, once Lis tribu- 
tary, was now, by au imperial firman, created 
his equal.”§ 

The English were now virtually roasters of 
the Northern Circars, the coaiii, of Coromandel, 
and the whole Carnatic. 


CHAPTER LXXI. 

OONPbICTS BETWEEN THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH IN WESTERN INDIA AFTER THE BREAK. 


I NO OUT OF WAR BETWEEN THE TWO 
ANGIUA. 

At Tellichorry and Myhio, as has been shown 
ill former chapters, the English and French 
were most frequently engaged in conflict on 
the coast of Western India. When tidings 
arrived in the former place, that Madras had 
submitted to Lalionrdonnais in 174ti, the 
utmost consternation was felt, and the chief 
valuables of the settlement were removed 

• Mill's Brititk India, vol. ill. p. A5S. 

+ Peahuen’s Bmpirf AngUdt, vol. ii. p. A56. 
i MiU'i Britui India, vol. ui. p. 453. 

} Wilson's Notes, ibid. 
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NATIONS IN 1744— CONQUEST OF THE PIRilTE 

elsewhere. The council and garrison were 
in daily expectation of a visit from the fleet 
of the conqueror, when their fears were re- 
lieved by learning that a storm had wrecked 
the proud ships whose thunder they expected 
so soon to hear. 

• Sutherland’s Hutorical Stetek of the Prinee* of 
fst/ur. p. 82 . „ 

t Mill's BritM India, vol. ui. p. 456. 
i heller to Bengal, 1768. 

) Hatori/ of Ike Bntiik Conjneete m India. By 
Horace St. John, vol. i. p. 106. 
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On the 30th of March, 1748, the Exeter 
and Wmcheeter, Britinh nien-of-war, attacked 
the hVench ship St. Louxt, as she lay in th 
river of My hie. She escaped by being hauled 
into shoal water, but so damaged as to tv 
beyond repair. 

When, in 1751, Dnpleix was filling th' 
Deccan with his fame, tlie council at Bombay 
was informed by certain spies of the King o' 
Travanoore, that the lYench chief had formed 
a comprehensive plan for the destruction o. 
the British settlements on the coast of Mala- 
bar.* Throughout the year 1751 demon- 
strations and minor conflicts took place be- 
tween the ^French of Myhie and the English 
of Tellicherry, without any decided advantage 
on either side. The conflicts which each had 
'with the native cliicfs, and the intrigues car- 
ried on with these chiefs by the two hostile 
European nations, have been noticed in pre- 
vious chapters on the affairs of Western India. 
The garrisons both of Myhie and Tellicherry 
were after this time much reduced ; the latter 
garrison so much, that they were unable to 
repress the insolence of Cuny Nair, a most 
contemptible antagonist. As for the hVench, 
they were in a still worse plight, fearing an 
attack from the Canarese, distressed for want 
of provisions, and unable to meet the expenses 
of their forts to the northward. Officers and 
men, tired of waiting for their arrears of pay, 
deserted in large numbers, and in one day 
a captain, ensign, engineer, mate of n man- 
of-uar, and five other Frenchmen sought 
refuge in the English factory.f 

Up to the end of the year 1753 the English 
had continued to incur great expenses for for- 
tifications at Tellicherry and other places in 
Malabar; nearly ltK),UOO rupees had been ex- 
pended, and yet the forts -were reported by 
iSir J. Foulis to be in a ruinous condition. 

In 176t) a sort of “armed neutrality” was 
established between Tollicherry and Myhie, 
both parties expecting that the war which had 
slumbered in Europe for a season would burst 
forth again with renewed fury. The French 
chief visited the English factory for the pur- 
pose of establishing neutrality, “a dodge” 
which the chiefs of Myhie constantly prac- 
tised when they felt thciuselves comparatively 
weak. The English on some occasions fol- 
lowed this example ; but although the French 
had repeatedly profited by their generosity, 
it was not reciprocated. When Fort St. 
David was captured, the guns of Myhie thun- 
dered their saluteB, and the ofier of neutrality 
then made by the alarmed English was scorn- 
fully rejected; but when, in 1760, French 
arms suffered iu Tanjore, and the Gitcars 

* Diary, 14tb of November, 17B1. 

t Bombay (^arterly Bemtto, Octobw, 18B7. 
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and their fleets were chased by the English, the 
chief of Myhie was eager to represent the ad- 
vantages of neutrality. Again, when Louet, 
the FVench chief of the factory, supposed that 
Admiral Ooruish and Sir Eyre Ooote were 
approaching the coast of Malabar, his earnest 
importunities for neutrality, by one who had 
refused it when it might have been accepted 
with a good grace, were humiliating. The 
English chief on that occasion made answer, 
that he would refer to the president at Bom- 
bay for instructions ; but ho, meanwhile, pre- 
pared for action should the British force be 
strengthened on that coast. 

From 1756 nntil the final subjugation of 
the French on the Malabar coast, the opera- 
tions of both nations were desultory, and on 
the part of the French mainly ofl'erod through 
their native alliances. The English were, how- 
ever, strengthening such alliances, while the 
IVeneh, by their arrogance, tyranny, and 
above all, their bigotry, were rapidly losing 
influence. hleanwhilc, the English were 
busy iu supplying a petty prince and zealous 
partizan ot theirs, styled the third King of 
Nellcosaroon, with stores and ammunition, 
which he used so cfl'cctualiy as to capture in 
Keptember the French fort of Motally, mount- 
ing twenty -two guns ; although he afterw ards 
restored it, at the iutcrccssiou of the ITince of 
Cherical. War was not actually proclaimed 
nntil the 7th of October, when the Eng- 
lish had the good fortune to find themselves 
with several warm and lukeuarm friends 
amongst the native i>rinccs, but no avowed 
enemy save the Boyanore. The French, on 
the other hand, had many and bitter enemies; 
the Friiicc of Cherical gave up their cause, 
and concluded a treaty with the English ; the 
Ootiote was exceedingly incensed against 
Jicm, because they had compelled his prime- 
minister, from fear of his life, to profess himself 
a Christian; and the chief ol Nelleasaroon, 
equally hostile to tliem, offered to take their 
forts 'H'ith his own men, if the English would 
>uly garrisou them afterwards — an offer which 
he English chief was compelled to decline,* 
so small were the number of European troops 
at his di 8 ]) 08 al. Between the principals, how- 
ever, of the two factories tliere was only an 
xebange of courtesies. An English picket 
seized a French boat laden with ;>epper cap- 
nred from the English, on which the chief 
>f Tellicherry, although of course detaining 
he cargo, sent the boat with the letters found 
>n her, unopened, to Myhie. M. Louet, iu 
'etum, released English boats seized by a 
captain of a French man-of-war, sent back 
'laves that his men had lured away, and per- 
mitted his surgeon to render medical aid at 
he English factory. But when a native 
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officer of a French ship was detected in 
raiaiog reomits on British territory, and car> 
ried before the chief in conncil, they behaved 
to him more like brigands than generous 
enemies. After a solemn consultation they 
decided upon setting him at liberty, first con* 
fisoating his silver 'headed cane and picking 
his pocket of 380 fanams.* 

While these events transpired in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tellicherry, others connected 
with the war occupied the attention and 
care of the factors of Ajengo. From the 
breaking out of the war in 1744, to the 
peace, and again after the short peace, until 
the end of the resumed war, the traders 
of this petty place were kept in alarm by 
the appearance of French ships of war in the 
offing. Their neighbour, the King of Tra- 
vancoro, assiinied to be their protector, and 
threatened very often the utter extermination 
of all Frenchmen, should any land near 
Ajengo, or offer molestation to its people. 
Ilia majesty, houever, never did anything to 
assure the factors, but very much to add to 
their disquiet : — 

“ For a scries of years this warlike prince 
was continually niaking application to the 
British for supplies of ammunition, small 
arms, and cannon, offering in payment cap- 
tives taken in war, which the British accepted 
with reluctance, although admitting that 
they were cheaper than their slaves imported 
from Madagascar. With his other offers they 
closed most cheerfully. He had compelled 
his subjects to yield him a monopoly of all 
jiepper gron n iu the country, and the factors 
were as glad to receive that as ready cash. 
He ceded to them also for a term of years the 
province of Tinnivelly, which they leased to 
a merchant ; and it would have been of great 
value to them, had not the neighbouring 
polygars disturbed it, until reduced to order 
by a force sent from Madras under Captain 
Calliaud.f This liberality kept the victorious 
monarcli on excellent terms uitli the British, 
and though a tyrannical oppressor of his 
subjects, he seems never but on one occasion, 
when his emissaries beat and plundered a 
helpless woman within the company's limits, 
to have molested the factory of Ajengo."^ 

The notice taken of Captain Cailiaud’s ser- 
vices iu a previous chnj)ter, boro niion the 

* TeUteherry Diary, 88(h of April, 16th of Srp- 
trmber, 15di of Ortobw, Vth of November, 1756. Dorn- 
hay JHary, 28th of April, 8th of May, 30th of Aufuat, 
15th of Bccember, 1757; 80th of Noveiahei, 1768. 
Ires’* Yoyaga. Somitn Qaarler/f, Oetober, 1867, 
P- 221. 

t As shown in pnviont chapten. 

t Bombay QfmrUrly. Jjengo Diary. Diary ^ the 
CommiUet. Onne's Stetory, vri. i. book v. 
I'orbes’s Oriental Memeire, voL L 


policy of the Madras council, the relations 
of the English with the Nabob of the Car- 
natic, of the French with the Nizam of the 
Deccan, and of the issue of the policy initiated 
by Dupleix ; it is here only necessary to say 
that the conduct of Calliaud ensured peace to 
the little factory at Ajengo, and to a certain 
extent along the coast of Malabar. Tlte 
Tanjore monarch, grateful for the subjuga- 
tion of the polygars, and always apprehen- 
sive of being subdued by the French, whom 
he BO often boasted he would annihilate, 
offered no insults thenceforth to the com- 
paratively helpless settlements of the English 
upon that part of the coast to which his 
power extended. Thus the effective opera- 
tions in the war waged in the Carnatic, from 
Madras and St. David’s, told upon Western 
India, os in fact they also influenced the for- 
tunes of Bengal. Whatever was done in the 
Carnatic, affected the court of the Deccan and 
the heart of French influence in Southern 
India, so that along the whole shores of Mala- 
bar and Coromandel, the wave of pou cr was 
felt as it ebbed and flowed from the impulses 
within, as the waves that wash those shores 
are agitated by the heaving of tlic ocean 
u{)on the verge of which they rise or sink. 

An event occurred with which the name 
of Clive was connected, which mucli in- 
fluenced the peace and prosperity of the 
English settlements in Western India, and 
strengthened them against tlie Frenub, al- 
though itself not connected with that enemy. 
When Clive had received the honours con- 
ferred upon liim in England, after the glories 
ho had won in India, he enUied parliament, 
was ejected on petition, distributed his re- 
sources among his relatives to whom he was 
much attached, lived in much style, and^ao 
reduced his temporal means that he vras 
desirous to return again to India to recruit 
them, just at the moment when it suited the 
company to employ his services, which they 
were anxious to do, because they expected a 
renewed war with France after a brief and 
hollow’ peace. 

The directors appointed him to an im- 
portant office in the government of Fort 
ISt. David.* The king made him a lieutenant- 
colonel iu the ro\al army. He embarked 
on board the Streatham in March, 1 loo, and 
arrived in Bombay just as the pirate Augria 
had received a severe chastisement from Com- 
modore James, then conimandlng tlie com- 
pany’s military mariue in India. 

* lArd MMsalsy say* be iras appwatrd goveraor 
M. Auber lepresenU him u being uoininated s memher 
of council st Fort St. David. The AowAoy Qaarterly o{ 
April, 1867, on the authonty of the Bombig/ Diary, esUs 
him dqaity-govefM* of that pUoe. 
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The conncil of Bombay were desirous o 
following np the victory of James by a mor 
decisive blow. A royal Beet, accompanie< 
by the company's navy, under Commodon 
James, the whole under orders of Admiral 
' Watson, set sail for Gheria. The troops o; 
bool'd were commanded by Olive. In Feb 
mary, 17AG, the armament arrived in tli 
river, and at once attacked the stronghold o 
piracy in Western India. Watson succeedo 
in burning the whole of the enemy’s shi)i8. 
Clive attacked the fortress by land, which fe 
before his skill and valour. Prize money t 
the extent of £15U,00U was divided among 
the conquerors. 

The consequences of this victory were very 
great. The coast of Malabar was delivered 
from the presence of a nest of pirates, who, 
in resources and power, were more formid* 
able than any piratical forces which haJ 
ever troubled the Eastern seas, or, perhaps, 
ever before or since ranged the ocean any- 
where. 

On the 12th of the October following, a 
treaty was formed with the Mahraltas, by 
which Gheria was given them by the English 
in exchange for Bancote and various villages. 

A clause was also inserted, that the Dutch 
should never be permitted to settle in the 
Mahratta dominions. The rajahs holding 
territory along the Malabar coast were so 
awed, that they made haste to sign treatici 
conferring privileges of trade. The Mogul 
himself was pleased with the subjugation of 
the pirates, by whom his own ships were 
frequently captured, and the event, joined 
with other transactions of siiiiscqnent occur- 
rence, conduced to the granting of a firman 
by the Mogul iu 175*J, conceding to the com- 
pany the government of Surat. 

After Clive accom])lislied the reduction of" 
Gheria, Lord Macaulay represents him as 
“having proceeded to his government of 
Fort St. David." TJiis is an error : he re- 
turned to Bombay, and remained there some 
time, sapposing that his services might be 
again required in connection with that jircsi- 
dency — a fact incompatible with the absertiun 
that he had been designated to the iiipreme 
government of Fort St. David. 

That Lord Macaulay is wrong in the above 
assertion is plain enough, for Clive became 
involved in a dispute with iiie governor 
and conncil at Bombay on a question as to 
his own military position, after tlie destruc- 
tion of the pirate keep of Gheria. He re- 
turned to Bombay with the artillery, for the 
purpose of joining an expedition against the 
French, intended to be directed from that 
presidency, hut which had been abandoned 
for another object. The Bombay council was 
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peculiarly supercilious to military men, and 
Olive, notwithstanding aU bis glory, was not 
particularly beloved by them. 

A Captain dc Funck, a Swedish officer who 
had experienced much tyranny and injustice 
from the president and council, was tried by 
court-martial, because he had refused to sub- 
mit to a humiliation which the tyrannical 
president sought to impose upon him. The 
council appointed Sir James Foulis os pre- 
sident, an ufficcr of ability and fairness. Clive 
was indignant that any officer but himself 
should have presided over the court, and re- 
monstrated in angry terms. He protested to 
the council tliat lie was “ reduced to tlie ne- 
cessity,” as he observed, of reminding the 
president and council that he was commander- 
in-chiof of his majesty's forces, that he boro 
other distinguished titles, and had not been 
treated by the Honourable Richard Boucliicr, 
Esquire — who, indeed, was never remarkable 
for civility — with proper courtes}'. His letter 
was as follows ; — 

Bomlay, iSli I’f Jpiil, 1756. 
IIoNooiABLii Sis and Sivs, — It it nitli murh eon- 
eera I fiud mjrwlf reduivi} to the nei'ettity of deliteriiif; 
this letter on the snbji'pt of the general eourt-iiinrlinl 
lately held on Captain He l''unck. 

Your honour and cu cannot he iguoraut of the late 
Articles of War, which empower none but the cominaudcr- 
ie-chief of bis majesty’s forres for the time being to order 
a general ciiurt-iiuirliiil ; and your honour and eo. ionst 
he sensible that, if 1 had interfered, no svrh cenrt-mar- 
tial enuld have ant. However, in tbia and indeed in 
everything relating to the honour, reputation, and welfare 
of the Honourable Cunipnny, I should gladly hme ac- 
quiesced, and if your honour and eo. bad tliniight mo 
worthy of the delegation given to iiir James Koiilia, I 
would with pleasure have actrd in obedience thereto, whom 
I apprehend had no right to be deemed commaiider-in. 
chief of his majesty's forces, without the king's hreict of 
major can be proved superior to tliat of licutciiant-coloncl. 

Neither do 1 rompitin againsl your honour and co. for 
irderiug the general court-martial, but against the gover- 
nor only, who never thought proper to ask my advice or 
opinion, or even to inform me biinsrif, or by any other 
person whatever, with one syllable relating thereto, and 
considering the tank I bear of lieutroant-eolonrl in Ilia 
majesty’s service, of Deputy Governor of St. David's, of n 
nembcr of the commitler of this place, I do not think 1 
vavc been treated hy the llononrablc Richard Bouchiir, 
Isq., agieeably to the intention of (he Honourable the 
ikiuri of Directors, who, I flatter myself, will do me jua- 
ice herein, when they come to hear thereof. 

I am, with resjieet, bononrable air and airs, 

Your most obedient, humble servant, 

Kobeot Cuvk.* 

This letter of Lieittenant-colonel Clive was 
nswered by Daniel Draper, secretary to go- 
ernment, who, in the name of his superiors, 
ried to check the spoilt hero's arrogance by a 
ttle delicate satire. He could not, of course, 

* above letter does not appear in aay of the 
memoira of Clive, and was first pabhahed in the Semt^ 
of April, 1857. 
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pretend to instruct tuch an officer in his mili* 
tary duties, but he would venture to refresh 
his memory on a few }>oints wliich all knew, 
save those who were wilfully ignorant. Offi- 
cers did not always attain to command by 
seniority, as the young colonel well knew. 
That dejiended upon the pleasure of the su- 
premo authority. The rank of such as had 
been appointed for a particular service had no 
efficacy when that service was performed, and 
they were without emjiloynient. The govern- 
ment of Bombay fully acknowledged the 
respect due to his majesty's commission, but 
they were at liberty to clioos'e whether they 
would engage Clolonel Clive's military services 
or not. The lientcnant-coloncl wrote as if he 
was tlio only bearer of tliis commission in 
Ilomhay ; hut many other officers bore it, and 
nil concurred in the projiriety of the arrange- 
ments made for tliis court-martini. In con- 
clusion, the government assured him that they 
had no nish to insult him, as lie supposed, 
and they would refer the question in di-sputc 
to the court of directors. The ardent spirit 
of < ;ii ve was pinim,' for action. It would seem 
ns if from very fumti, lie poniplaincd that he 
could not enjoy the little excitement of sitting 
on a court-martial, and rolioved the monotony 
of inactive li(o by openin'.' a controversial cor- 
I'cspondcncc witli the government. In a little 
time woftliier oecnimtions were lound for him, 
and, (putting Homimy for over, he entered a 
new field of fame on the other side of the 
contiiK’iit • 

In a chapter on the n'.so of the navy and 
army of the company, it was rcmnrkc<l that 
the troops of Bombay occn.sionally ser> t J in 
the Ollier presidencies, and that Captain Arm- 
strong, serving tinder Jlajor Lawrence, had 
been tyrannically and unjustly tre.iled by t'live. 

In 17o4 Caiitniii I’erlics's company of Eu- 
nipcnns, and souio Swiss and native troops, 
served under this Ciqitain Ariiistroiig with 
ability and bravery. Both men and officers 
Complained of ill treatment. Imiiiediately after 
the tragedy of tlio black hole of Calcutta, 
Captain Armstrong again set red with the 
Bombay artillery and some other troops from 
that presidency, lie made niauy representa- 
tions to his guvcrumoiit of the injustice and 
oppression of Clive. Besides his letters to his 
own presidency of Bombay, “he had brought 
to the notice of the president in Bengal w hat 
ho considered an iiufuir distrihulioii of prise 
money, and his letter had been favourably re- 
ceived. Clive, oiTended at this, ordered him 
to resign his command, although no charges 
of misconduct had been brought against him, 
and to lead some aged aud iiifinn toposses 

* Bomitry Diary, Apiil auil Julv SOtli, 1738. Bowt~ 
% (iaurieriy, .AjjrU 1857- 


back to Bombay, Armstrong Temonairated, 
and was brought to a court-martial. Aa be 
was honourably acquitted, we may sapposa 
that he had, as he said, been harshly and un- 
justly' treated. Clive sidded one more imatoaco 
of his malice and disregard of law, by refuaing 
to insert his acquittal in general orders. But 
none of tlicso acts, so discreditable to the 
Indian hero, are recorded by his biographers, 
who, with the exception of a hitter and libellous 
foreigner, seem anxious to prove that modem 
biography is little more than systematised 
eulogy.”* > 

In 17C0 a reinforcement was sent from 
Bombay to Madras, consisting chiefly of a 
company of European infantry aud three 
companies of royal artillery. Thus Bombay 
lent considerable assistance to the other presi- 
dencies, having so little territory of its own to 
defend. After the destruction of the pirates, 
the presidency were occupied with their affairs 
at Gombroon in the Perbian Gulf, through 
BussoraU with Persia, and in Camara. These 
engsgements were altogether commercial, al- 
though some inBubordiuatiun occurred among 
the military at Gombroon, jirovoked by the 
neglect and arrogance of the couuuil. 

In 17C0 a report reached the presidency 
that the Mahrattas were conspiring with the 
French, which w’as true ; but it did not suit 
Nannah, the JIahratta chief, to avow it when 
the agents of the eompany arrived at Poonah ; 
and whatever schemes lie had in view were 
soon extinguished by his death. The suc- 
cessor of Nannah was his son Mliaderao ; and 
a deputation was sent by the council of Bombay 
to condole with him on bis father’s death. 
The chief turned the occasion to diplomatic 
ends, and sought to draw the English into an 
engagement to aid him against the viceroy of 
the Deccan. This the council declined ; j)Ut 
they interposed by good offices, and aii- 
peased the wrath of the nizani. \^hiIe this 
peaceable intercourse proceeded between the 
Bitmbay presidency aud the Mahrattas of 
Poonah, other bodies of that stnmgo people 
were harassing the borders of Bengal, so that 
the English president there addressed his 
brother of Bombay in ITtll, proposing a ge- 
neral attack upon the Mahratta nation. The 
Bombay council widely replied that the iMah- 
rattas of Poonah regulated their aflaire in such 
a wav as not to be compromised by the con- 
duct of their brethren fiirtlicr cast; that it was 
very desirable to huiuble the Mahratta power, 
but the state of that nation and its relation 
to Bombay rendered the time for any attack 
upon it inopportune. This clear and decisive 
opinion prevented the attempt projected in 
Bengal. 

• Bombay (^Harter/y, April, 1867, p- 
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Subsequent events proved the wisdom of 
this decision, for the Mshrsttas and the nisam 
became friends, althom;h sneli friendship was 
like the summer cloud, which the slightest 
breeze bears away. Thus, while the affairs of 
the PVench pressed heavily on Madras and 
Bengal, Bombay felt little of this pressure, ex- 
cept in the constant warfare which was main- 
tained by a single settlement of the presidency 
of Tellicherry, with a single settlement of the 
French, Myhie. That conflict, like every other 
between the two nations in India, was destined 
to be brought at last to a close in favour of 
the English. After the fall of Pondicherry, 
the English at Tellicherry resolved up<m a 
grand attack on Myhie. Tho French had 
hopes of securing its neutrality, and, before 
the fall of their cajiital, used renewed and sup- 
pliant efforts with the factors of Tellicherry, 
to secure to Myhie a neutral position. Their 
object was to make it a storehouse for the 
goods which they supposed were at Pondi- 
cherry, and might be brought thence for safety'. 
After the fall of the caiiital it was hoped that 
Myhie might be permitted to remain as a 
gate to Southern India. The council at Telli- 
cherry politely, but steadily, refused comjdi- 
ance with tho request, reminding the peti- 
tioners that similar requests, trader rcasoiinble 
and justifiahlo circumstnuues, when made by 
the English, were insolently and haughtily 
repulsed, and that France had sent out oi-ders 
with Lally to level all the fortified places, and 
even open cities where the English had any' 
interest in India. It so happened that the 
council of Tellicherry sent out an expedition 
against ifetture, nhich was unsuccessful, 
through the treachery, bigotry, and iulm- 
manity of native allies. A severe loss in 
killed and wounded was the resvilt. The 
French took occasion, before the troops re- 
turned, to press for a final answer, whether 
Myhie might calculate on neutrality. The 
English go\ ornor, fearing an attack on the set- 
tlement during the absence of the main body of 
his troops, appeared to acquiesce, while to 
confirm matters, ns it were, he reierred the 
proposition to Bombay. 'J'he Frencit go- 
vernor was thus led to hope that his scheme 
would at last succeed. The English chief 
was cognizant of the fact that Admiral Po- 
cockc was jrt'cparing a descent on Myhie, and 
ho preserved an attitude of negotiation until 
his garrison returned from Nettnre, and fur- 
ther, until the “pear was ripe" in the plans 
and projects of the naval and military au- 
thorities. 

In the beginning of 1701, Major Piers, 
and Major, afterwards Sir Hector Munro, 
with detachments of royal infantry', arrived 
■vnth tho purpose of reinforcing Coote, in the 
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siege of Pondicherry ; but, discovering that 
they were too late, they proposed to tho presi- 
dency of Bombay, tho reduction of Myhie. 
Their plan received the sanction of the coun- 
cil. There was one. Captain Keir, who had 
been a fellow passenger to India with the 
wife of the French engineer on duty at the 
fort of Myhie. This lady had given tho cap- 
tain an invitation to call and see them. It 
was resolved that be should accept the invi- 
tation, and act as a spy. He was received in 
a friendly manner, mid made such a report as 
encouraged the intended assailants. Means 
were taken to intercept any reliefs arriving to 
the garrison. The native chief's were oil or 
nearly all engaged in tho nfl'air, for, with tho 
exception of Boyanore, they avowedly hated 
tho h'Vcnch ; and it was generally believed 
that that fickle chief owed them no goodwill. 
On the second of February English boats 
closed around the fortress. Louet, the com- 
mander- in-chief, pretending not to rindcrstand 
their object, intimated, when the first came 
w’ithin range of his fire, how painful the duty 
imjioBcd u|>ou him was of sinking the boat, 
unless it drew off, his orders being to allow 
no boat to approach his batteries. 'J'he reply' 
was instantaneous and decisive, a summons to 
surrender. For .six days tho French chief 
refused to surrender ; hut, know ing that I*ondL- 
oherry hud fallen, and that there was no hope 
of succour, he offered to surrender, if but bis 
garrison w’ere allowed tho hononrs of war, and 
that tho liberty of Romnii Catholic worshi)) in 
tho place should not bo interrupted, and tho 
ciiiirclies remain the property of the clergy. 
All these conditions were granted. The 
garrison marched out with drums beating, 
loloure flying, and with their field artillery. 

It was stipulated that they should not be de- 
tained as prisoners of war, but sent to the Isle 
if Bourbon, the Cape of biood Hope, or Franco, 

8fc opportnnity allowed, and that the private 
personal })roporty of military and civilians 
should be rcbpectcd. All these conditions 
were conceded on condition that the other 
French forts dejscndeiit ujion Myhie should be 
surrendered. The French fuctorv at (Vlicut 
it WHS agreed should remain neutral, as that 
was not a jilaco of arms, or one tliat the French 
could use for the subjugation of the natives. 
All thcbP stipulations were faithfully agreed to 
by the En.'liah. When tlio garrisons marched 
out, the oflicers surijpudered their swords, 
which were instantly returned. ’’The captives 
were made the objects of tho most generous 
kindness and rcs]toct. 'When Louet arrived 
at.Tollicheriy he was saluted by iiitecn gnns. 
One lady, whose husband had broken his 
jwrolc, was aluite detained, for some time, in 
imprisonment. 
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The fortifieetione of Myhie were destroyed, 
and in a manner formally to show that it was 
in consequence of the orders issued from 
France, to level the cities and forte of the 
English The work was not, however, heartily 
aetabont, end wasvcry imperfectly performed.* 
The subordinate fortresses of Motaly, Nellea- 
earoon, and Veremala were faithfully evacn- 
ated by the French, but immediately occupied 
by some Nsirs, nnder a chief with the high- 
sounding title of Kapoo, Prince of Cherical, 
nud nephew of Badenkalamkiir, King itegent 
of Oolastry. Without loss of time, Munro 
marched against them, at the head of three 
hundred and eighty Highlanders, some of the 
company's regular and irregular troops, and 
two guns — a twelve and nine-pounder. Cap- 
tain Xolsfin, late engineer of the French gar- 
rison at Myhie, joined the expedition ns a 
volunteer, with other French officers, “ keen 
for revenge .-it'ninst their black allies." Tima 
fell tlic last bulwarks of French power and in- 
fluence in India. It was on the Mulab.ar 
const that the first contentions began ; and 
when the rumble of warlike preparation was 
Inmhed, and the tap of the F’rench drum was 
biient along the Coromandel shores, and in 
the Deccan, the din of battle was heanl and 
the 111 nindul parade of vanquished and dis- 
armed c'ptives seen on the shores of JMslabar. 


The incidents of the French war were not, 
for a few years, followed by any of a martial 
natareinWestem India. In 1765 another neat 
of sea robbers, the Malwar pirates, was rooted 
out, who had begun to show some activity. Birt 
a new storm was soon portended. The famous 
Hyder harl gained aacendancy in Mysore, and 
laid the foundation of a military dynasty. 
Bombay regarded witbastouishuientond appre- 
hension his growing power, which indicated 
that a day most soon come when war with 
a tierce people, ably commanded, in a diffi- 
cult territory, would ensue, or the presi- 
dency of Bombay, and the Carnatic, be over- 
run by perpetual predatory incursion, or a 
])crmBnent conquest, by a barbaric race. In 
future pages, the rise and fall of the new 
power in Mysore will be treated ; bnt in the 
interval of the wars wliich issued in such for- 
tunate results, Bombay experienced ninch 
alarm and trouble. The possession of supreme 
lM>wer at Snrat — ^whero first the English name 
Itecsme great in India, and where first English 
valour won victory from a European rival — 
gave great satisfaction to the piesidency at 
Bombay and to the directors in London. 
Bombay was, for a time, the most tranquil of 
the English governuicnts in India, and its 
commercial prosperity was developed with 
peace. 


CIl AFTER LXXII. 

EVENTS IN BENGAL AVrER THE BREAKING OIT OF THE WAR WITH FRANCE IN 1744— 
MASSACRE OF ENGLISHMEN IN TUB BLACK HOLE OF CALCLTTA— EXl’ULSION OF THE 


FRENCH. 

The chief interest of the French lay in the , 
Carnatic. In Bengal tlieir settlements were ( 
of small importance, although at Chanderna- j 
gore they iiiaile considerable efforts to estali- ; 
ii.->Ii a trade. During the short war which ' 
broke out ill 1744, no events of importance 
betw een the French and English occurred in 
their cxtrciiie eastern settlements ; uor until 
in 1757 it became known tliat, after the short 
peace, war again raged in Europe between 
the two great countries. The English were, 
til erefore, engaged in Bengal in the quiet 
prosecution of their trade, as far as the in- 
trigues and exactions of the nabobs and the 
incursions of the Mahrattas allowed. 

In the year 1747, the directore hoped that 
their agents in Bengal would be able to ren- 
der assistance iu weakening the power of the 

* Bombojf and TtUickerry Hiariet, Bomhaj/ (^aar- 


French in other directions, for they thus ad- 
dressed them on the 16lh of Detober : — 

" Par. U. Upon our strenuous application 
bis majesty hath been graciously pleased to 
send a strong squadron of nien-of-war, under 
tbecomiimud of the lionoui.ible llear--\.dDiiral 
I Boscawen, w'ith these our ships whereon this 
letter is sent. 

" 7. In case Rear- Admiral Boscaw'cn, or the 
commaiidcr-in -chief of his majesty’s forces, 
should require j’our assistance in attacking 
the enemy anywhere near yon, wo hereby 
order you to give it him to the utmost of your 
pow'er, and to put under bis command what 
military, marine, or other force, you can pos- 
sibly procure or spare consistent with the 
safetv of your place.” 

So far from being able to render any assist- 
ance to the company or to the crow’n, the 
directors of affairs at Calcutta were Grouping 
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ia their factory under the influence of the 
most abject cowardice. It is sorrowful to 
relate to what a degree of tameness and timi- 
dity Englishmen could have sunk in the per- 
sons of the traders at Oalcutta. 

The directors at home became at last so 
sensible of the poltroonery of their represen- 
tatives in Bengal, that they wrote them along 
letter on Juno 17, 1748, which, in two para- 
graphs, the second and sixth, reproaches their 
want of courage, and stimulatos their manli- 
ness so as to do what in them lay for their 
own defence. These paragraphs throw an 
interesting light upon the character of the 
Anglo-Bengalese, and the spirit of the times 
in England relating to Indian affairs : — 

"Par. 2. It is plain from the apprehension 
you was under on the loss of Madras, lest the 
French should destroy you next, that you 
neither thought your own strength, though 
supported nt that time by six of his majesty's 
ships, nor the neutrality of the country, a suf- 
ficient security, and you at all times stand so 
much in awe of the country government that 
they easily and shamefully raise immense 
contributions upon you nt the company's ex- 
pense, though almost always under pretence 
of abuses in carrying on private trade. 

“G. If you do not prevail upon the nabob to 
acquiesce in your setting about the works and 
fortifications without molestation, j’ou arc to 
let him know in a proper manner. You have 
our orders to make Calcutta as secure as you 
can against the French, or any other Euro- 
pean enemy ; and that if he obstructs you in 
following those orders you are forbid to issue 
any money for trade, and must do tlie best 
you can to fulfil them. Tell him that yon 
shall be sorry to be obliged to take such mea- 
sures as may bo ruinous to his revenues and 
the trade of the country iu general ; and you 
may add, the King ol England having the 
protection of the company greatly at heart, 
as they may perceive by the strong force he 
hath sent to the East Indies to meet the 
French, his majesty will support the company 
in whatever they think fit to do for their 
future security; for though a peace ia now 
making with France, no one knows how long 
it may last, and when war is broke out it is 
always too late to make fortifications strong 
enough to malco defence against an enter- 
prising enemy; os appears from what hap- 
pened at Madras, where strong works were 
erecting, hut could not be half finished before 
the French attacked and took the place.” 

Events to the year 175r) were in liarmony 
with the state of things indicated by the let- 
ters of the directors in 1747-8. Upon the 
advent of the government of Suraj-ad-Dowla 
as soubahdar or viceroy of Bengal, which ' 
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began on the death of hie grandfather, AH 
Verdi, the 9th of April, 1756, the English 
experienced increased oppressions, and were 
harassed by augmented fears. The soubahdar 
was a wicked young prince, voluptuous, 
avaricious, cruel, treacherous, and iiated the 
English, of whose growing power his grand- 
father had conceived a jealousy which tlie 
grandson inherited. On various pretexts of 
too little interest to relate, he sought a quarrel 
with the English at Calcutta. His chief ob- 
ject was to rob the presidency, concerning the 
riches of which ho had formed absurdly exag- 
gerated notions. He marched against Cal- 
cutta, and on his way seized Cussimbazor, 
to the garrison of which he offered the alter- 
native of indiscriminate slaughter, or imme- 
diate surrender. 

On the 18th of June he attacked the out- 
posts of Calcutta. The factors had neither 
skill, courage, nor adequate means of defence. 
They had, however, vast shipping accommo- 
dation in the river, by which an orderly and 
easy escape was practicable. Instead of sys- 
tem and coolness, extreme disorder prevailed, 
and a cowardice utterly shameless. On the 
morning of the 19th, the women, children, 
and effects were to be sent to the ships 
by a decision of council formed the pve\ ious 
night, while the male inhabitants were to de- 
fend the place until succour might be obtained. 
Such was the confusion during the embarka- 
tion of the women and cbihlren, that a panic 
ensued, which communicated itself to the 
seamen, so that the 6hij>s began to move 
down the river, increasing the panic on shore. 
The chief persons in the place fied w ith the 
women, abandoning their comrades iu arms 
and their duty, preferring dishonour to danger. 
The governor, Brake, whose want of rapacity 
gave the soubahdar an excuse fur the war, was 
mong the fugitives, lie was accompanied 
n his ignominy by Mr. Machet, Captain 
Commandant Alinchin, and Cn]>taiu Cl rant. 
Messrs. Manningham and Frankluiid, mem- 
bers of council, were the pcrBon.s who set the 
example of cowardice, for they “dropped 
down the river in the Dodally on the mght 
of the I8tli.” The president followed with 
lis companions, in the morning. It ap- 
pears that these infamous nieii were the 
means of creating the panic in the fleet, and 
a anxious were the council, president, com- 
mandant, and other cj.vil and military persons 
f note, for their pcrsoual safety, to the dis- 
regard of all other consideraliuns, that they 
ordered the com^iany’s vessels, on board of 
which tliey were, to pass down the river, 
bandoning their comrades to their fate. 
When the flight of the government and com- 
manders were ascertained by the rest of the 
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compnny’i serrAnU, their alarm was only 
exceeded by their anger. They, hon oYer, 
determined to defend the place, and elected 
Mr. Holwell to be their governor, who con* 
ducted himself with much spirit and ability 
in a situation for which he had no previous 
preparation. He afterwards wrote an account 
of the transactions in which he had taken so 
prominent a part. 

John Cooke was secretary to the governor 
and council, and remained to share the fate 
of his companions in the chances of war. He 
was examined in 1772, by a committee of the 
House of Commons appointed to "inquire 
into the nature, state, and condition of the 
East India Company," and gave the following 
evidence : — “ Signals were now thrown out," 
says Mr. Cooke, “ from every part of the fort, 
for the ships to come up again to their sta- 
tions, in hopes they would have reflected (after 
the first impulse of their panic was over) how 
cruel as well as shameftil it was, to leave their 
countrymen to the mercy of a barbarous 
enemy, and for that reason we made no doubt 
they would have attempted to cover the 
retreat of those left behind, now they had 
secured their own; but we deceived our- 
selves; and there never was a single effort 
made, in the two days the fort held out after 
this desertion, to send a boat or vessel to 
bring off any part of the garrison." “ Never, 
l)erhaps," says Mr. Ormc, “ referring to the 
catastrophe which subsequently took place, was 
such on opportunity of ])crforming an heroic 
action so ignominiously neglected ; for a 
single sloop, with fifteen brave men ou board, 
might, in spite of all the efforts of the enemy, 
have come up, and, anchoring tinder the 
fort, have carried away all who suffered in 
the dungeon.” 

Mr. Holwell endeavoured by throwing 
letters over the walls to open negotiations 
with the enemy for favourable terms of capi- 
tulation ; but those efforts wero in vain, for 
while -waiting for an answer to one of these 
communications, having suspended the fire of 
the garrison until the reply should arrive, the 
enemy treacherously approached the walls and 
stormed the place. The garrison was not 
given over, after Mohammedan fashion, to 
indiscriminate slaughter. Most of those who 
composed it were taken prisoners, among 
whom were some ladies who were not able to 
escape. Mr. Holwell was bound and brought 
before the viceroy, who immediately ordered 
him to bo unbound. He assured him upon 
the faith of a soldier that no harm should 
happen to him or his people. When evening 
came, it was a question with the guards where 
the prisoners should he disposed of for the 
night, and it was resolved to place them in a j 
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narrow chamber insnfficient to bold them. 
The result was the destruction of most of 
their number before morning. This event 
has been memorable in Indian and iu English 
history as the massacre of " the Black Hole 
of Calcutta." 

The space of this apartment was only twenty 
feet square ; it was not a den or hole, bnt a 
comparatively airy prison suitable to a small 
number of persons, hlill, who loses no oppor- 
tunity to lower his own countrymen, from his 
desire to blacken the reputation of the com- 
pany, treats this horrid event as one of pro- 
vidential retribution upon the English for 
using so vile a dungeon for their common 
prison; adducing the fact, -with others, as 
proof of their cruelty to prisoners. He par- 
ticularly adduces the state of the prison of 
Calcutta in 1782, as exemplifying the indif- 
ference of the English to the sufferings of 
prisoners, and he refers to certain allegations 
of cruel indifference to the lives of sepoys. 
There can ho no doubt that the prison of 
Calcutta during the eighteenth century was 
pestilential and filthy. It is not to be denied 
that the Euglish, as a nation, were opt to disre- 
gard the sufferings of inferiors, but they wero 
never cruel to men of their own rank, when 
prisoners, and to enemies they had always 
borne the reputation of generous conquerors. 
Such the French have always acknowledged 
them to be, and no other nation has had an 
equal experience of them in that capacity. 
The whole treatment of this subject by Millie 
disingenuous and unjust. Professor Wilson, 
always eager to do justice upon Mill him- 
self, seizes this oceasion of his unfair nar- 
rative to reply -with much severity and effect 
as follows ; — “ Tlie spirit in which this trans- 
action is noticed, in this and the preceding 
note, as well as in the text, is wholly unjus- 
tifiable. It extenuates a deliberate act of 
wanton cruelty by erroneous assumptions and 
napplicablo analogies. The Black Hole was 
DO dungeon at all ; it was a chamber above 
ground — small and ill-aired only with refer- 
ence to the number of persons forced into it, 
but affonling abundant light and air to many 
more than it had ever lodged under the Eng- 
lish administration. According to lloln ell,* it 
was a room eighteen feet square, with a door 
on one side, and two windows on another. In 
1B08 a chamber was shown in the old fort at 
Calcutta tlien standing, said to be the Black 
Hole of 1756: its situation did not corre- 
sjmnd exactly with Mr. Holwell’s description 
of it, but if not the same, it was a room of 
the same description and size, such as is very 

• Letter to Dr. Da\i«, 28tli February, 1767 ; paUithsd 
in lloleell's Isrfw Tiaef*. 
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oommon Bmongst tlie offices of both pablie 
and private buildings in Galcntta, and no 
doubt accurately represented the kind of 
place which was the scene of this occurrence. 
It bore by no means the character of a prison. 
It was much more light, airy, and spacious 
than roost of the rooms used formerly by the 
London watch, or at present by the police, 
for purposes of temporary durance. Had a 
dozen or twenty people been immured within 
such limits for a night, there would have 
been no hardship whatever in their imprison- 
ment, and in all probability no such number 
of persons ever was condned in it. The 
English, then, in the objectionable sense in 
which tlie author chooses to understand the 
'Black Hole,' never had such a prison. 
The state of the Calcutta jail, in 1782, like 
that of the common jails in England or in 
Europe, was, no doubt, bad enough ; but it is 
not said that its inmates had ever died of 
want of air, or that one hundred and twenty 
perished in a single night. Even if the ex- 
cuse of inuonsideratencss might be urged 
for driving the prisoners into a space so 
utterly inadequate to their numbers, there was 
abundant opportunity to correct the mistake, 
when it was seen what sufi'ering it occasioned. 
The whole transaction admits of no defence : 
it was an exemplification of Mohammedan 
insolence, intolerance, and cruelly; and in 
contemplating the signal retribution by which 
it has been punished, a mind snsceptihle of 
reverence, though free from superstition, can 
scarcely resist the impression, that the course 
of events was guided by higher influences 
than the passions and purposes of man.” 

The horrors of the massacre itself mock ' 
description. When the unfortunate victims 
W'ere but a short time within the precincts of. 
their prison, their sufferings became intense, | 
and their cries for mercy were, as vehement 
as the agonies of despair could make them. 
Their guards mocked them, some of their 
keepers holding up lights to the gratings for 
the others to have the satisfaction of witness- 
ing the struggles and poignant sufferings of 
those doomed to death. A general rush for 
the neighbourhood of the window's added to 
the horrors of the occasion, and the desperate 
efforts to obtain a position near the apertures 
for air, caused many of the weaker to be 
trampled to death by the stronger. This also 
afforded amusement to their callous hearted 
keepers. Mr. Holwell, who obtained a place 
near a window with some others, offered 
money to the sentinels to procure water, some 
received the bribe, and did not perform tlie 
stipulated service, others were more merciful. 
One benevolent soldier brought water re- 
l>eatedly, and showed by the expression of 
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his countenance as he held his hand, a 
kind and pitying disposition. 

To the appeals which were made by Mr. 
Holwell, for some one to convey to the viceroy 
a knowledge of their condition, the reply was 
that he slept, and no one dare awake him. 
In the morning, when he did awake, and sent 
for the prisoners, twenty-three men, and one 
woman alone remained alive, and most of 
these were found insensible among the sdready 
pntrifying dead. Such was the caee with the 
governor. The lady who was amongst the 
Uving, tlie viceroy took to his harem. The 
poorer prisoners, from w'hom no money could 
be extorted, were dismissed : the principal 
persons among the survivoi-s w'ere kept stand- 
ing in chains before the tyrant soubahdar, and 
Uireatened with death, if they did not disclose 
where treasnre was hid. As no treasure was 
obtained, they were eent, loaded with irons, 
to Moorshedabad. No clemency was shown 
to the survivors, who were fed with rice and 
water, in quantities insufficient. The tyrant 
did everything short of murdering his victims. 

Mr. Mill thinks that the tragedy of “the 
Black Hole ” might have been averted, if the 
persons incarcerated had offered a bribe to one 
of the superior officers of the eoubalidar, and 
adds, " to no one dues it apimar that this ex- 
pedient occurred.” Of coarse, it was im- 
possible for them to reach any “ officer of high 
authority,” except through the medium of 
their keepers, whom it is not at all likely the 
imprisoned failed to urge by every persuasive, 
money included, to take the ateps most likely 
to secure them a more lenient place of confine- 
ment. Hugh Murray, Esq., in his Jlutory of 
BriUih India (p. 317), declares that what 
Mr. Mill represents the English as too stupid 
to think of, was actually tried, without aucccss, 
by Mr. Holwell. His language is, “ The je- 
niButdars, or Indian guards, were walking 
before the window, and Mr. Holwell, seeing 
one who bore on his face a more than usual 
expression of humanity, adjure'l liim to pro- 
cure for them a room in wliicli they could 
breathe, assuring him next morning of a re- 
ward of lOOU rupees. The man went away 
— ^but returned, saying it was impossible. 
Thinking the offer bad been too low, the pri- 
soners tendered 2000 rupees. The man again 
went, — and returned, saying that the nabob 
was asleep, and no one durst awake him ; — 
the lives of one hundred and forty -six men 
being nothing in comparison to disturbing for 
a moment the alumbers of a tyrant.” Not 
only the confinement in “ the Black Hole," but 
the whole of the siege and capture of Oalcutta 
is related by the hirtorian Mill with the ani- 
mus of one who desired to expose and incul- 
{wte his own countrymen aa moeh m poanhle, 
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Mad exteauMte the oondnet of SurBj-»d> 
Dowleh, meriting the indignaat protest which 
was written by Horace fit, John, in hia work 
on Indian history ; — " The ingenuity, not to 
eay the eloquence, of a British historian has 
been perverted to fabricate, or at least to sug- 
gest, a defence of this celebrated crime. It 
might appear to him heroic to defend what 
all the rest of mankind declared infamous ; bnt 
tliat act is justly condemned as sttsccptible of 
no palliation. It was the cruelty of a Moham- 
medan despot.* A hint is, indeed, insinuated 
by another writer, on the authority of native 
accounts, that fiuraj-ad-Dowlah was innocent 
of the deed, and that stupidity, not wicked- 
ness, caused the misery which ensued to 
the victims, The ferocious character of the 
prince, however, renders this a weak plea 
for his reputation. It appears certain that 
by his will such vengeance was dealt on 
the English, and the blood of a hundred 
and forty-three unhappy men cried for pun- 
ishment upon their murderers. This is no 
illiberal interpretation of history, for, clear 
iSiiraj-ad-DowIah of this crime, and he 
Htill a monster. It was as notorious to the 
Kuropoans as it was to hia own people, and ! 
his inhumanity wai persevering.^ If over a 
nation had cause of war, (Ircat Britain then 
had. That poo])lc would have been unworthy I 
of an empire which did not rise to punish the 
author of such a crime ."§ 

When tidings of those events arrived in 
iladras and Fort 8t. David, the feeling pro- 
duced among the English was one of iuteuso 
indignation, and a determination, if puhsible, 
to regain their lost position and avenge their 
murdered countrymen. Colonel Clive liud re- 
mained at St. I>R\id's after he left Bombay. 
Admiral Watson was njion the coast with a 
very considerable navy, so that there wa.s no 
want of able commauders, and there existed 
tolerable resources to avenge the injury that 
had been sustained. Meanwhile, Suraj-ad- 
Dowlah made ostoutations triumph, tidings 
of which reached the British, and still further 
deepened their resentment. The brutal sou- 
bohdar informed his master, upon the totter- 
ing throne of Delhi, that he had expelled the 
English from Bengal, forbid Englishmen for 
ever to dwell within its preeincts, purged 
Calcutta of the infidels, and, to commemorato 
the event, called it by a new name — Alina- 
govc, the Port of G^. It was in Augvut 
that tlio dreadful news of the fail of Calcutta, 
and tlie murder of so many Englishmen, 
reached Madras; and Lord Macaulay «x- 

* See Serafton'e Jeeonul, p. S2. 

I Stswart'e SiHoiy ff Bengal, p. 605. 

t Fenhoan'* Bmpire ‘Jnglmit, vol. ii. p. 33. 

} Britieh CoHgueelt in India, chap. ix. p. 73. 


presses bis admiraitioa of tbe fact fbat so 
inflamed was the militaiy ardour of the gar- 
rison, that in forty-eight hoora they deter- 
mined upon an expedition np the Bay of 
Bengal and the Hoogly. It was the nniversal 
desire out of the council that Clive should have 
the command of the army, which eVentnaQy 
consisted of nine hundred English infantry 
and fifteen hnndred sepoys. These set forth, 
as Lord Macaulay has written, “ to punish a 
prince who had more subjects than Louis the 
Fifteenth or the Empress Maria Theresa.” 

The fitting out of tlie expedition was not 
as prompt as the determination to accomplish 
it. It was not until October that it set sail 
against adverse winds, which kept it beating 
about in the bay until December. The cause 
of this delay was highly discreditable to the 
English. The following account of it by 
Mill, is too true for the honour of the presi- 
dent and council of Madras : — “ It was re- 
solved, after some debate, that the re-esta- 
hlishmeut of the company’s affairs in Bengal 
should be pursued at the expense of every 
other enterprise. A dispute, however, of 
two months ensued, to determine in what 
manner prizes should be divided ; who should 
command; and what should bo the degree 
of power entrusted with the commander. The 
parlies, of whom the pretensions were seve- 
rally to be weighed, w'ore Mr. Pigot, who 
had been Governor of Madras since the de- 
parture of Saunders, but was void of military 
experience ; Colonel Aldercrou, who claimed 
as senior officer of the king, but was unac- 
quainted with the irregular warfare of the 
natives; Colonel Lawrence, whose experience 
and merit were unquestionable, but to whoae 
asthmatical complaints the close and sultry 
climate of Bcngm was injurious; oud Oliver 
to whom none of these exceptions applied. 
It was at last determined that Clive should 
bo sent. It was also determined that he 
should be sent with jiowers independent of 
the presidency of Calcutta. Among hia in- 
structions, one of the most peremptory was, 
that he should return, and be again at Madraa 
with the whole of tlie troops, in the month of 
April ; about which time it was expected that 
in consequence of the war between France and 
England, a French fleet would arrive upon 
the coast. It was principally, indeed, with a 
view to this return, that independence of the 
Calcutta rulers, who might be tempted to re- 
tain him, was bestowed upon Clive.” 

The viceroy wss enjoying tlie pastime ol 
torturing flies and other animals, impristmiag 
and executing human victims, and revelling 
in every debauch at his capital of Moorabed- 
abad. He revelled, too, iu aecurity ae to 
ehemies domestic and foreign. He was not 
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much better or worse than many other Mo- 
hammedan princes, to whom “the faiththl" 
rendered a conscientious and even contented 
allegiance. His ideas of Enropoan powers 
were the most unenlightened. He had, it is 
true, been jealous of the English, but he sup- 
loosed that if their power in India were once 
broken, they bad no resources behind to press 
forward again their beaten Indian forces. In 
all his views ho was flattered by his minions, 
for none dare call in question the opinions of 
the sanguinary voluptuary. 

Before the tardy English had consumed the 
many intervening months, there was time for 
the tyrant to miss the rovennes their com- 
merce yielded. His ministers were compelled 
to disclose the unwelcome intelligence that 
the gains of hie treasury' were much diminished 
since the traders were expelled, and as he 
encouraged the expression of their views, he 
was informed that the only remedy was to 
allow them to return, to tax them heavily, so 
as to obtain for himself a large portion of 
their profits, but otherwise to allow them to 
trade in peace and uilh security to their per- 
sons and their property. He was convinced 
by these arguments, and was in the frame of 
mind which they were calculated to produce, 
when he was astounded by the intelligence 
that a force of armed Englishmen and n proud 
war-fleet were in the Hoogly, lie had not 
heard of the preparations against him, and if 
his ministers had, they did not deem it politic 
to inform him. However vexed, he was not 
alarmed. He expected to annihilate in a short 
time the feeble force which landed, and gave 
express orders to his generals to perform that 
feat. He drew' in his forces to Moorshedabad, 
and marched at their head to Calcutta. But 
before he had collected his troops fur the ac- 
complishment of his design, Clive, with his 
usual rapidity of action, had inflicted defeat 
and humiliation upon the souhahdar’s garri- 
sons. The fleet was moved up the river to the 
vicinity of Moidaporc, the admiral intending 
the next morning to attack the fort of Budge- 
Budge, about ten miles below the town. Clive, 
not aware that the enemy were encamped in 
the vicinity, landed and ordered his men to 
lie dow'n to rest. In thus acting Clive com- 
mitted a rashness, which might have terminated 
the war. Ormc describes him as having 
placed his men in a position which left a snr- 
jirisc possible, and as having neglected the pre- 
caution of outposts and sentinels. The result 
was what might have been expected— a sud- 
den attack of the enemy, who came on timidly, 
and were led by a coward. Still the attack 
was perilous, and it required all Clive’s cou- 
rage and address to avert a catastrophe. The 
eavalty of the enemy held back; bad they 


charged, Olive would have found it impossible 
to have presented a formation which would 
have issued in a repulse. Tltis was an exem- 
])lification of the rashness and fearlessness 
of the man. Repeatedly, in the Carnatic, 
when serving under Lawrence, and when in 
chief command, he exposed himself and his 
soldiers, and the cause fur which they fought, 
to imminent danger of dostrnction, by a fool- 
hardy contempt of foes, and indifference to 
death. The surprise effected by the enemy 
enabled the garrison to penetrate the plan of 
the commander, which was, to intercept its 
flight when the caunoiisde of the fleet should 
drive it from tlie fort. The native force, 
however, abandoning the fort in the night, 
stole away in a direction which Clivo could 
not have supposed probable, and baffled his 
designs. His generalship was, and not for 
the first time, at fault. Clive marched along 
by land ; Watson sailed up the river. The 
enemy retreated from the various positions 
which they occiqned, almost without firing 
a shot. The valour and discipline displayed 
by the Europeans in the snrjirise taught tiie 
enemy a salutary lesson. 

On the 2nd of J-anuary, 1767, the arma- 
ment tvas before Calcutta. A few broadsides 
from the fleet exjtillcd the garrison. The 
merchandise was found in the condition it 
was left w’hcn the English conncil fled, as the 
viceroy had ordered it to ho reserved for him- 
self. All the private dwellings had been 
sacked. 

Upon the capture of the place, jeolousies 
sprung up between the admiral and Colonel 
Jlive. The admiral desired to exclude the 
company’s troops from the garrison. Clive 
nsisted tliat they were the proper portion of 
the armament to assume that duty. They 
also differed as to who should appoint a go- 
vernor of the city. Clive vindicated his claims 
with determination. The bickerings which 
commenced between the admiral and colonel 
continued throughout the whole time of their 
co-operation in the service. Coptoiii Coote 
was ordered with a detachment to attack 
Hoogly, which w as captured, the enemy 
offering a poor resistance. Prize-money, to 
the extent of £15,(XX), fell to the forces by 
this capture. 

Tlie viceroy, alarmed at these successes, 
opened negotiations. According to most his- 
torians, overtures were made by Clivo, who. 
whatever his boldness in actual battle, was 
liable to be awed by the magnitude of 
a great undertaking before actually entered 
upon. He had now the whole army of the 
viceroy of Bengal before him, end a handful 
of troops to combat that great army. Lord 
Macaulay maintains tliat the overtures were 
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made by tbo soababdar, and that be offered to 
restore to the nglisb their settlements, and 
make compensation for the injuries which he 
had inflicted. Admiral Watson was opposed 
to overtures for peace being either made or 
accepted by the British. As to the places 
previously in the possession of the English, 
they had just captured them ; as to compensa- 
tion, they could take it. On the wliole, the 
admiral thought that until Suraj felt that his 
viceroyalty itself was in danger, and was 
obliged to sue for peace after severe losses 
and defeats, he would remain a treacherous 
although flexible foe, ever ready to make war 
when an opportunity arose. By striking a 
hold and decisive blow, the admiral believed 
permanent peace might be secured. 

Clive hesitated : in tlie language of Mr. 
Jlurraj’, “ He was not yet fully aware of 
the weakness of Indian potentates, and was by 
no means forward to rush into a contest with 
the ruler of twenty millions of men." It was 


by the facts as related by Mr. Mill himself, 
when received as a whole. The expedition 
of Coote to Hoogly was a fair and lawful 
0 ))cration of a war of reprisals, and the fact 
that after the capture of Hoogly the eou^h* 
dar temporised and pretended to be desirous 
of peace is indisputable. 

Hugh Murray says, referring to the different 
views of Clive and Watson, that the former 
prevailed so far that a mission waa sent to the 
Boubahdar, who received it honourably, and 
even proposed terms that were considered ad- 
missible ; but the writer adds, concerning the 
prince, “ He did not, however, discontinue his 
march, and by various evasions avoided bring- 
ing the treaty to a conclusion.” Lord Macau- 
lay takes the same view of the nabob’s conduct. 
The French at Cliandernagore, at this juncture, 
according to Mill, proposed neutrality, even 
although their respective nations were at war 
ill Europe. This, however, was a feint, for 
the French at that station could not but Imow 


plain in these ditlereiiccH that Watson had not 
confidence in cither the intelligence or sta- 
bility of Clive, although placing the utmost 
I'clianve upon his amlacity and presence of 
mind in the most appalling danger, and in liiM 
fertility of invention in all sudden emergeu- 
oios. Lord Macaulay gives a view of Clive’s 
relation to these transaction somewhat different 
to this. He says, ” Clive’s profession was war, 
and ho felt that there was something discredit- 
able in an accommodation with iiuraj-ad- 
Dowlah. But his power was limited. A 
committee, chiefly composed of servants of 
the company who had fled from Calcutta, had 
the principal direction of affairs; and these 
persons were eager to be restored to their 
posts and bo compensated for their losses. 
The government of Madras, apprised that 
war had commenced in Europe, and appre- 
hensive of an attack from the French, became 
impatient for the return of the armament. 
The provinces of the nabob were large, the 
chances of a contest doubtful ; and Clive con- 
sented to treat, though he expressed his regret 
that things should nut be concluded in so 
glorious a manner as he could have wished.” 
His lordship adds, "With this negotiation 
commences a new chapter in the life of Clive. 
Hitherto ho had been merely a soldier, carrying 
into effect with eminent ability and valour the 
plans of others. Uenceforwaid, he is chiefly 
to bo regarded as a statesman ; and his nuli- 
tary movements are to bo considered subor- 
dinate to his military designs.” 

Mill says that the anger of the viceroy was 
influenced by the capture of Hoogly, which 
the English attacked solely for plunder, and 
therefore he ordered his army to march against 
Calcutta. These statements are not borne out < 


the design of their countrymen to drive the 
British out of India, and the policy of rejecting 
proposals of neutrality whenever they were 
strong enough to make war. Professor Wil- 
son remarks upon this alleged offer, and the 
time at which Mill represents it to have been 
made : — “ There is some contradiction in the 
I statements of different authorities ou this sub- 
j ject, which can be reconciled only by a con- 
sideration of dates and circumstances. It 
appears probable, that the French were not 
informed of the war in Europe, until after the 
march of the nawab to Calcutta, and the nego- 
tiations for peace with the English. They 
could not, therefore, have joined him sooner, 
and to prevent that junction taking place, was 
one of Clive’s reasons for agreeing to the 
treaty more readily than was thought advis- 
able by Admiral Watson. He w'rites to the 
chairman, * I know there arc many who think 
I have been too precipitate in the conclusion 
of the treaty, but they never knew that the 
delay of a day or two might have ruined the 
company’s affairs, by the junction of the French 
with the nawab, which was on the point of 
being carried into execution.’* With the conclu- 
aion of the treaty, the French lost their oppor- 
tunity of co-operating with the nawab. Their 
negotiations lor a neutrality were subsequent 
to the nawab’s retreat; and if Clive’s account 
of the matter be correct, tlie English hod not 
much reason to be grateful for their forbear- 
ance.” 

The sonbahdar, after making many pretences 
of negotiation, appeared on the 3rd of Feb- 
ruary before Calcutta, immediately investing 
iL Clive's resolve the next morning to attack 
this camp have been severely criticised, and 
• /yt, i. 170. 
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'With justice. A thick mist also obscured his 
opemtinns. Hevertheless, he succeeded in 
cutting through the camp, and returned, hav- 
ing suffered as well as inflicted heavy loss. 
The nabob was terrified at so audacious an 
act of courage, and became earnest in his 
o\'crtureB for peace, and on the 9th of Feb- 
ruary a treaty was concluded. The terms 
were the same as he at first offered, with an 
additional article that the English might for- 
tify Calcutta. Two days afterwards, he pro- 
posed a treaty offensive and defensive, to which 
the English acceded, and which was concluded 
on the same day. 

Olive was anxious to attack the French fac- 
tory of Chaiidernagore ; but the soubahdar, 
willing to see the French in his dominions, as 
a counterpoise to the too powerful English, 
resisted, and made such a demonstration of 
force as deterred the Englisli from the 
attempt. Clive maintained that either a treaty 
of neutrality with that French station, or an 
immediate attack upon it, was essential to the 
security of English interests, and he proposed 
one, which the French said they must refer to 
the president at Pondicherry, hut which Olive 
signed definitively. Watson, who always 
found scruples for refusing to do that upon 
which Clive was bent, or reason for performing 
what Clive hesitated to undertake, refused his 
signature. When Clive was for attacking 
Chandemagore, Watson refused, without the 
consent of the viceroy, which he knew would 
not be given. Large reinforcements arrived 
at this time for the English, and they refused 
to ratify the treaty with the French of Chan- 
deruagore. While the English were uncertain 
how to act in reference to Chandemagore, they 
became apprised of the facts that the govern- 
ment of Pondicherry was opposed to neutrality, 
and merely desired, by negotiation, to gain 
time, while they were instigating the viceroy 
to rely on them, and forming an alliance to 
expel the English at last. The prince, how- 
ever, was alarmed by the invasion and capture 
of Delhi by Ahmed Bhah, the Abdallee, and 
the rumour that the invader had determined to 
march against Bengal. In his consternation, ho 
sent to the English, entreating their aid, and 
showing his desire to gain it on almost any 
terms. A council was called, at which the 
feeble Mr. Drake, who had run away from 
Calcutta, presided : Mr. Becher, Major Kil- 
patrick, and Colonel Clive were the other 
members. It was then debated whether an 
attack should be made on Chandemagore. | 
Clive gives the following amusing account of j 
the way in which the conneil argued and | 
voted;— ■“ Mr. Becher gave his opinion for a ' 
neutrality, Major Kilpatrick, for a neutrality ; ' 
he himself gave his opinion for the attack of 
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the place; Mr. Drake gave an opinion that 
nobody could make anything of. Major Kil- 
patrick then asked him, whether he thought 
the forces and squadron could attack Ohan- 
demagore and the nabob’s army at the same 
time ? — he said, he thought they could ; upon 
which Major Kilpatrick desired to withdraw 
his opinion, and to bo of his. 'Pbey voted 
Mr. Drake's no opinion at all; and Major 
Kilpatrick and ho being the majority, a letter 
was written to Admiral Watson, desiring him 
to co-operate in the attack on Chandema- 
gore.” 

Drake was a man without patriotism or 
honour. His solo object was to be allowed to 
preside quietly in Calcutta, at the head of the 
council, and turn the trading affairs of the 
company to some account, and his own to re- 
sults more profitable. He was jealous of Clive, 
intrigued with the directors in London and 
the council in Madras, to have Clive’s inde- 
pendent command withdrawn, and for that 
officer either to be placed under his orders, or 
removed from Bengal. Incredible as it may 
seem, that any man vvbo had deserted his duty 
and dishonoured his country, as Drake had 
done, could desire to remove the only officer 
capable of making head against the enemy, 
snch was the fact. He, tlierefore, opposed all 
Clive’s movements ; and Admiral Watson, 
seeing that the counsels on shore were so di- 
vided, had the more scojie for his perpetually re- 
curring conscientious scruple against any mea- 
sure either for negotiation or arms proposed by 
that able and indomitable man. The following 
statement of Clive's instructions, and of ex- 
tracts of Drake’s letters for the suppression of 
Clive’s independent authority, will aeconnt to 
the reader for all the difficulties which arose 
among the English themselves whenever Clive 
proi>oBed any new undertaking : — ” The orders 
given to the admiral and Colonel Clive when 
they left Madras were, to obtain full repara- 
tion of all injuries, and eventually to attack 
the tyrant in his capital. The council, on the 
8th of January, advised the court of directors 
of the recapture of Calcutta, and, on the 31 st, 
of the success against Hoogly. In the latter 
despatch, they adverted to the instructions 
from the president at Port St. George, di- 
recting that Colonel Clive, as commander of 
all the forces, might be furnished with plans 
for a treaty with the ,nabob, having placed 
four lacs of rupees at his command, and em- 
powered him to deviate from the whole or 
part of such plans, shonld he consider them 
to he inconsistent with the company’s interests. 
The oonncil at Calcutta appeared to view with 
trong feelings of jealousy the position in which 
Olive stood towards them by virtue of those 
instructions. They remarked, in their letter 
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to the directors, that ‘ the aothority the select 
committee at Fort St. George have assumed, 
in appointing Oolonel Clive commander>in- 
chicf of the forces in Bengal, is so unacconnt* 
able, that we cannot avoid taking notice of it 
as an encroachment of the rights and trusts 
invested in us.' Notwithstanding the im- 
portant services Olive had already rendered, 
and the probability of the nabob's advancing 
towards Calcutta, the council added, ‘We have 
required of Colonel Clive to recede from the 
independent powers given him by the select 
committee, hut he hes refused to surrender 
that authority ; we must therefore leave it to 
yon, hnnonrable sirs, to take notice of so in- 
jurious a conduct in your servants on tlie 
coast.’ ” Adverting to the powers which he 
poeieseed, he stated to the coart of directors, 
in a letter dated “the camp near Calcutta:’* 
“All propositions the council make will be 
attended to ; and, for my part, yon may be 
assured that, notwithstanding my independent 
comman<l, I shall endeavour to maintain a 
perfect harmony with them, and act through- 
out with their participation. They thought 
proper, some time ago, tq demand a surrender 
of my commission ascommandcr-in-chief, and 
that I would put myself under their orders. 
While i looked upon myself as obliged to re- 
fuse, in justice to those wiio had entrusted me 
with such powers, 1 represented tliat I had no 
intention of making use of any independent 
powers, unless they induced me to it by ne- 
cessity, for we had but one common interest 
to pursue, which was that of the company, 
and as long as that was kept in view, they 
would always find mo ready to follow their 
instructions.' Colonel Clive’s communication 
appears to have been governed by a just sense 
of the position in which he was placed, and to 
have manifested every disposition to act in 
harmony with the council, who felt aggrieved 
at their power liaving ^en set aside. At 
such a juncture, all personal feeling should 
have been waived for the common good, es- 
pecially in favour of an officer who had evinced 
such qualifications.’’’* 

This correspondence, thus quoted and com- 
mented upon, shows that from the first moment 
of his success at Bengal, the old council 
thwarted him, anxious for any compromise, 
BO that they might pursue their private 
gains. The men who fled with the women 
when Calcutta was besieged, leaving the su- 
preme posts of government and military direc- 
tion vacant, were not likely to consent to any 
eonrse of action of a bold and vigorous nature 

* Aubrr’i JBri/uA Pawn in LuSa, vd. i. chap, ii.: 
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to avenge the murder of their countrymen, 
or vindicate the honour of their country. 
They longed for a money compromise which 
they should largely share, and of the division 
of which they sliould have the patronage. 
Patriotism and honour were words of no 
meaning to them. Having from the begin- 
ning of Clive’s expedition acted in that' spirit, 
they looked with mnch animosity upon the 
projected attack at Chaudernagore, that ex- 
pedition and all other military undertakings 
tending to keep Clive with his independent 
commission in the province, and to increase 
his renown, influence, and perhaj^s his direct 
power, which was ultimately the case. Clive, 
however, had made np his mind to drive the 
French from Bengal, and he lost no time in 
carrying his purpose into effect The intri- 
gues which followed the events just related, 
and which snrronnded the indomitable Clive, 
who was the life and sonl of English enter- 
prise, were complicated, intricate, and un- 
principled. The native powers, the French, 
and the English, all endeavoured to deceive 
one another, and all were un8rrup\ilonB in 
the means which they employed. It has 
become the fashion among English writers — 
a fashion set by Mill — to traduce the cha- 
racter of the British on all occasions of tempta- 
tion during the trials which at that period beset 
them. Much injustice is done to the Anglo- 
Indians of that day, by their countrymen of the 
present age. Impartial justice demands at 
ail events a verdict in tlieir favour when they 
are compared with either French or natives. 
The French showed far less honour and poli- 
tical morality than the £ngii.«h, and the con- 
dnet of natives of all ranks, sects, and classes 
was profoundly corrupt, treacherous, venal, 
and cruel. Princes, diplomatists, generals, 
merchants, and people were utterly without 
honour or principle, with rare exceptions. 
The course of conduct generally pursued by 
them was so perfidious and wicked, that 
where a simple and direct procedure would 
have better served their purposes, they pre- 
ferred chicane, meanness, cowardice and folly. 
They exemplified the truth of the saying, 
“ Quot Dews vt(h perdtre priuf demeu/at." 
They reaped oa they served, nabob, sonbahdar 
and people : n judicial vengeance politically 
befel them. It would be an endless task to 
unravel the many skeins of artifice which 
were spun around the policy of iiativesi 
French, and English at this time. Let it 
suffice, to observe that Clive’s skilful ma- 
noeuvres and bold schemes defeated the 
I coalesced French and natives, and thki, 
finally, the French were driven from Bengal 
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CHAPTER LXXIII, 

DETHROXEMENT OF SURAJ-AE-EOWLAH— BATTLE OF PLASSEY— THE ENOtlSH MASPEBS 

OF BEK6AL. 

Thb defeat and humiliation of the French left | English too much ever to be at ease while they 
the British no European rivals in Bengal. There | held power and influence in Bengal. Lord 
were still other European factories and settle- ' Macaulay describes his state of minds and 
meats, but tliere was no prospect, and scarcely proceedings at this period in terms os correct 
any possibility of their possessors rising to as expressive : — 

great power, or of even attempting to dispute “ The French were now vauqnished ; and 
the position and influence of the English. The he began to regard the English with still 
agreements entered into by the latter with the greater fear and still greater hatred. Uis 
soubahdar upon the expulsion of the French, weak and unprincipled mind oscillated be- 
and in connection with that event, were not tween servility and insolence. One day he sent 
fulfilled by the native government to the satis- a large sum to Calcutta, as jwrt of the compen- 
faction of the conquerors, and hence disputes sation due for the wrongs which he had com- 
arose which led to war, and to the final con- mitted. The next day, ho sent a present of 
quest of Bengal by the British. Modern jewels to Bussy, exhorting that distinguished 
writers, especially upon the continent of Eu- officer to hasten to protect Bengal ‘ against 

rope, allege that these quarrels were fomented Clive, the daring in war, on whom,’ says his 

by the English, in order to find a pretext for highness, ‘ may all bad fortune attend.’ He 
pushing their conquests ; and Clive is espe- ordered his army to march against the Eng- 
cially accused of having been the evil genius j lish. He countermanded his orders. He tore 
of this policy. In support of this view, much | Clive’s letters. He then sent answers in tlte 

reliance is placed upon the statement of Clive, | most florid language of compliment. He or- 

which he made to the House of Commons, ' dered Watts out of his presence, and threatened 
that, “after Ohandernagore was resolved to j to impale him. He again sent for Watts, and 
be attacked, he repeatedly said to tho com- , begged pardon for the insult. In the meantime, 
mittee, as well as to others, that they could j his maladministration, his folly, his dissolute 
not stop there, but must go further ; that, ^ manners, and his love ot the lowest company, 
having established themselves by force, and , had disgusted all classes of bis subjects — sol- 
not by consent of the nabob, he would endea- i diers, traders, civil functionaries, the proud and 
vour to drive them out again; that they had j ostentatious Mohammedans, the timid, supple, 
numberless proofs of his intentions, many upon and parsimonious Hindoos. A formidable 
record ; and that he did suggest to Admiral conspiracy was formed against him, in which 
Watson and Sir George Focockc, as well as were included RoyduUub, the minister of 
to the committee, the necessity of a revo- finance ; Mcer Jaffier, the principal com- 
Intion ; that Mr. Watson and the gentlemen | mauder of his troops ; and Jugget Seit,* tho 
of the committee agreed upon the necessity I richest banker in India. The plot was con- 
of it ; and that the management of that revo- , flded to the English agents, and a communi- 
Intion was, with consent of the committee, left . cation was opened between the malcontents 
to Mr. Watts, who was resident at tho nabob's | at Moorshedabad, and the committee at Cal- 
capital, and himself ; that great diesatisfaction cutta. In the committee there was much 
arising among Suraj ad-Dowlah’s troops, Meer hesitation ; but Clive’s voice was given for the 
Jaffier was pitched upon to be the person to conspirators, and bis vigour and firmness bore 
place in tlie'^om of Suraj -ad- DowJah, in con- down all opposition. It was determined that 
sequence of which a treaty was formed.” Clive the English should lend their powerful assist- 
never intended to intimate, by what he thus ance to depose Suraj-ad-Dowlah.and to place 
stated, that the idea of deposing the soubahdar Meer Jaffier on the throne of Jkngal. . . . Tlie 
arose with the English : the fact was otlier- odious vices of Suraj-ad-Dowlah, the wrongs 
wise. The English only took up a suggestion whicli the English had suffered at his hands, 
made by certain of the soubahdar’s subjects ; the dangers to which our trade must have 
ond, as Lord Clive intimates in his statement been exposed had he continued to reign, ap- 
just quoted, and as he elsewhere declared, he ])car to us fully to justify the resolution of 
was actuated, in falling in with the plans of deposing him.” 

the conspirators, by the necessity of the case. “The odious vices of Suraj,” inspiteofLord 
The soubahdar never intended to fulfil any of Macaulay’s opinion to the contrary, afforded 
lus agreements : he hated and feared tlm • Prnperly. " Set.” 
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no jnfttifieation whatever to the English for 
the part they took, neither did they rest their 
conduct on any such foolish ground. " The 
wrongs which the English had suffered at his 
hand," would have afforded as little justifica* 
tion for their connection with the conspiracy as 
his odious vices. Suraj had compensated 
these wrongs, and placed himself not only on 
terms of amity, but alliance with those whom 
he had so foully injured. Neither did the 
British rest their procedure upon any wrongs 
endured by them in the previous war. “ The 
dangers to which our trade must have been 
enposed," is too vague an allegation to justify 
an ally for entering into a conspiracy ; but 
there is no doubt a conviction that such 
dangers impended, influenced the committee 
at Calcutta. Clive, by whose advice the over- 
tures of the conspirators were entertained, 
based his }K>licy upon the facts that the faith- 
less tyrant bad broken treaty with the British, 
and intrigued fur their overthrow with the 
French in the Carnatic, and at the court of 
the Deccan ; and Clive also rested his policy 
on the obvious truth that a man so vindictive, 
foolish, and capricious as Suraj, could never 
be a safe ally, and would ala ays prove a 
treacherous foes as he had already proved him- 
self to be. The clear evidence afforded that 
the infatuated prince was resolved to attempt 
the expulsion of the English at the first fa- 
V ourahle moment, and had already set on foot 
traitorous designs, thereby violating all his 
engagements, afforded better justification for 
the desiie and purpose to depose him than 
that which Lord Macaulay urges in Clive’s 
defence. The first ostensible cause of dispute 
was the refusal of Suraj to deliver up cer- 
tain French who iutd collected at Cossim- 
bazar. The nabob furnished Mr. Law,* the 
chief of the French factory there, with arms, 
ammunition, and even money, and sent him and 
bis people to Bahar. Clive detached a part 
of his army to intercept the fugitives, and in- 
censed as well as alarmed the nabob by the 
boldness of such a measure. PVom this in- 
cident began open altercations between the 
British and Suraj, of such a nature as plainly 
portended not only a speedy breach of the 
alliance, but open war. 

The plot referred to in the quotation from 
Ijord Macaulay, was one of the fruits of this 
state of things. It was not the first conspi- 
racy formed against Suraj by his own sub- 
jects and oflScors, nor were the proposals 
w’liich arose out of it tbe first made to the 
English by the nabob’s subjects against him ; 
but the project of Meer Jafiier appeared to 
the British the most feasible, or possibly “ the 

* For u seoeniit of whom hs ohaptcr on the '* Itreaeh 
Eart India Company.'' 
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pear was then ripe.” Meer Jaffier was not 
actually in the employment of Snraj, as the 
quotation from Lord Macaulay would indicate, 
when he first opened communications with 
the English. He had been deposed, and in 
a manner likely to make him a rebel, 
'rhat chief was, however, a person of too 
much consequence to remain long out of tbe 
public service, for he bad held nigh rank in 
the army of Ali Verdi, to whoso sister he had 
been married. His rank was that of an inde- 
pendent military chief, in which anomalone 
position be raised and paid his army, which 
nominally was in tbe service of tbe nabob, 
but really regaided an its chief tbe general 
who recruited and paid it. 

When negotiations were fully opened be- 
tween the conspirators at Moorshedabad and 
the English at Calcutta, co-operation was 
agreed upon in manner and on terms which 
have been much censnred by historians. 
Tbe English senate resonnded during many 
sessions of the last century with denunciations 
of the venality and treachery of the com- 
mittee at Calcutta during these transactions ; 
and the English press threw forth innumerable 
sheets filled with reclamations and abuse of 
the British chiefs. Lord Macaulay, who vin- 
dicates the deimsition of the nabob, and the 
coalition of the English and the native party 
iu the revolt of the latter, condemns Clive for 
writing soothing letters to the nabob and 
keeping up the semblance of amity. It must 
be obvious to every reflecting reader, that if 
it were right for the English to co-operate in 
tbe conspiracy at all, it was necessary to carry 
ont tbeir project by preserving sppearances 
until tbe hour arrived for throwing off the 
allianec openly. His lordship is obviously 
inconsistent in excusing tbe one part taken 
by the English and censuring tbe Other. 
Whatever be the merits of the case, Clive did 
no more than English diplomatists, and all 
other diplomatists, European and Oriental, 
have done ever since — conceal the purpose of 
their governments to throw off an alliance 
until opportune occasion. Governments with 
which Lord Macaulay has been ^nnected, 
and which have had all the service of his 
peculiar rhetoric, have shown as much laxity 
in the ethics of their diplomacy. 

Probably no pait of tbe conduct of tbe 
Engjish has been so severely handled by 
moral critics, as tbe pecuniary bargain made 
with Meer Jaffier by the Calcutta committee. 
Jaffier readily undertook to pay large demands 
made by the English. In name of compen- 
sation for losses by the capture of Calcutta, 
10,000,000 rupees were promised to the Eng- 
lish company, 6,000,000 rupees to English 
inhabitants, 2,000,000 to the Indians, and 
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700.000 to the Armeniana. These eonu ware 
specified in the formal treaty. Over and be- 
side this, it was resolved by the committee of 
the council — that is, the small number of indi- 
viduals by whom the business was performed — 
that a donation of 2,600,000 rupees should be 
asked for the squadron ; and another of equal 
amount for the army. “A^'hen this was 
settled,” says Lord Clive, “Mr. Becher (a 
member) suggested to the committee, that he 
thought that committee, who managed the 
great machine of government, was entitled to 
some consideration, as well as the army and 
navy.” Such a proposition, in such au as- 
sembly, could not fail to appear eminently 
reasonable. It met with general approba- 
tion. Mr. Becher informs us, tliat the sums 
received were 280,tX)0 rupees by Mr. Drake, 
the governor ; 280,000 by Colonel Clive ; and 

240.000 each, by himself, Mr. Watts, and 
Major Kilpatrick, the inferior members of the 
committee. The terms obtained in favour of 
the company were, that all the French fac- 
tories and effects should be given up ; that 
the French should be for ever excluded from 
Bengal ; that the territory surrounding Cal- 
cutta to the distance of six hundred yards 
beyoud the Mahratta ditch, and all the land 
lying south of Calcutta as far as Calpee, should 
be granted them on zcmindary tenure, the 
company paying the rents in the same man- 
ner as other zemindars. 

Mr. Mill, with an impartiality and justice 
of which he is too often very sparing where 
the conduct of the company’s servants is con- 
cerned, makes the following critique upon this 
pecuniary arrangement, on account of which 
Clive and the council have been so frequently 
stigmatised as venal and corrupt: — “These 
presents, which were afterwards made use of 
by the personal enemies of Clive, to effect his 
annoyance and attempt his ruin, detract much 
from the splendour of his reputation, and re- 
flect discredit upon all who were parties to 
their acceptance. That general, admiral, and 
members of the select committee, were alike 
influenced by a grasping and mercenary spirit 
is undeniable, and they seized, with on avidity 
which denoted a lamentable absence of ele- 
vated principles, upon an unexpected oppor- 
tunity of rcidizing princely fortunee. At the 
same time, many considerations may be urged 
in their excuse, and a more disinterested con- 
duct would have exhibited in them, a very 
extraordinary exception to the prevaihng 
practices and feelings of the times. The 
servauts of the company had never been for- 
bidden to receive presents from the natives 
of rank, and os they were very ill paid, it wee 
understood that they were at liberty to pay 
themselves in any manner they could which 


did not injare their employers. The making 
of presents was an established practice 
amongst the natives, and ia one which they 
even yet consider as a necessary part of 
friendly or formal intercourse, and although, 
agreeably to tUeir notions, it is most incum- 
iMut on the inferior to approach his superior 
with an offering, yet on great public occasions, 
and especially upon any signal triumph, the 
distribution of liberal donations to the army 
and the chief officers of the court is a natural 
result. Thera was nothing more than cus- 
tomary, therefore, in tlie gilt of large anms of 
money by Meer Jaffier to those to whom he 
was indebted for his accession ; and, aa there 
was neither law nor usage opposed to the ac- 
ceptance of his donations by the servants of 
the company, and as they were avowedly ex- 
pected and openly received, there was nothing 
dishonest in the transaction. That the amount 
of tlte presents was excessive, may be attri- 
buted, in some degree, to the erroneous opinion 
entertained probably by Mecr Jaffier, and 
certainly by tlte com]>any’B servants, of the 
great wealth in the treasury of SiirsJ-ad-Dow- 
iah, which admitted of sucii deduction. With 
a just regard to circumstances and seaauns, 
therefore, it is unjust to expect from the ser- 
vants of the company a lofty disregard of 
personal advantage, although they would have 
merited more unqualiBed admiration had they 
disdained their private enrichment in the 
noble aim of promoting the public good: much 
unhappinesB would have been avoided by 
themselves, much misery would have been 
spared to Bengal.” That many of the per- 
sons engaged in these arrangements were 
actuated by motives the most selfish and 
venal, the minor transactions connected with 
them incidentally reveal. The discussion 
which arose in the committee as to how much 
its inferior members were to receive, is a esse 
in point The distribution of 240,000 rupees 
each to Becher, Watts, and Kilpatrick, led 
to a dispute, which Clive thus accounted fmr 
and described : — “ Upon this being known, 
Mr. Watson replied, that he was entitled to a 
share in that money. He (Clive) agreed in 
opinion with the gentlemen, when this appli- 
cation was made, that Mr. Watson was not 
one of the committee, but at the same time 
did justice to his services, and proposed to the 
gentlemen to contribute as much as would 
make his share equal to the governor’s and 
his own ; that about three or four consented 
to it, the rest would not.” 

In order to carry out the compact, the 
English were to make open war, and advan- 
cing a small force, the General Meer Jaffier 
would join it at Gntwa with his own troops, 
and as many other detachments from the 
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aabob'e army, as fas might be able to gain 
over throttgh the inatnimentality of other 
military lualoontenta. Clive pat himaelf at 
the head of a very small body of men, and 
marched to Cntwa, but on arriving at the 
reudezvouB, he found no alHea. This dis> 
qnieted him, for he had but little confidence 
in the courage, capacity, or aincerity of the 
conspirators. His disquietude was increased 
by letters from Moorsh^abad, informing some 
of the natives in his camp, that the conspiracy 
had been revealed to the nabob, and that 
Meer JafBer had only saved his life, by pro- 
miung to aid with his best endeavours the 
prosecution of die war against the English. 
These tidings were soon followed by a letter 
from Meer JafBer himself, informing Clive 
that the nabob, suspecting some designs against 
hie throne, had compelled him to swear fidelity 
upon the Koran. The general pleaded his 
oath as a reason for not having fulfilled his 
engagement so far, but declared that on the 
day of battle ho would go over to Clive with 
his army, 'rfais epistle furnished an illus- 
tration of Mohammedan casuistry. The oath 
of fidelity upon the Koran preserved so far 
the fealty of the rebel chief, that he would 
not at once go over to his ally, but would, 
nevertlieless, liold friendly communications 
with him, and propone new modes of de- 
stroying his master’s interests, which on the 
day of battle he promised to betray. Clive no 
longer trusted Meer Jaffier, who was jdnying a 
doable game. He had committed the English 
to an undertaking which they would not ^ve 
ventured upon without his aid ; yet his own 
purpose was to observe neutrality, and play 
off both the forces, that of the British and 
that of the nabob, against one another, and 
make his own terms with the ultimate con- 
queror. Clive, with all his impetuous and 
rash boldness, felt the desperate nature of bis 
position, and was depressed. He afterwards 
admitted the depression he felt, and avowed 
that he “ thought it extremely hazardous to 
pass a river which is only fordable in one 
place, march a hundred and fifty miles up 
the country, and risk a battle, when, if a 
defeat ensued, not one man would have re- 
turned to tell it.” 

Thus perplexed, he summoned a conncil of 
war which decided against passing the river. 
Clive declared that if be had followed its 
advice, the result would have been the ruin 
of the East India Company. It would not, 
however, have been reaeonable on his part to 
expect the oonncil to come to any other opinion 
than they did, which was in harmony with his 
own, a fact which he took onnsoal pains to 
let them know before they gave the decirion. 
It is the enston in ooonoils of war for the 


junior ofiBeer to give his opinion firs^ so that, 
uninflueneod by the authority of hie aeniors, 
ha may expreaa his own conviction. On this 
occasion, Clive first declared his judgment 
against crossing the river, end so greet was 
his influence that this decision was imme- 
diately concurred in, so that in fact it was not 
a council of war, but the opinion of Clive 
himself, echoed by his junior officers. 

Otme relates that " after the council dis- 
persed, he retired alone into the adjoining 
grove, where he continued an hour in deep 
meditation ; and gave orders, on his return to 
his quarters, that the army should cross 
the river in the morning.”* It is probable 
that Orme had this account from the lips of 
Clive himself. The next morning the army 
crossed the river, and at midnight arrived at 
Plassey. Before Clive had heard from Meer 
Jaffier that the soubahdarf had sworn him on 
the Koran, the faithlesa general was thus 
addressed by hia English ally, through Mr. 
Watts, the English resident at the court of 
Suraj : — “ Tell Meer Jaffier to fear nothing. 
I will join him with five thousand men wiio 
never turned their backs. Assure him I will 
march night and day to his assistance, and 
stand by him as long as 1 have a man loft.” 
Meer Jaffier was not brave, and the force of 
the great English captain was so inferior, 
that, notwititstanding, the mighty name already 
gained by its commander, Meer Jaffier woa 
discouraged. Had the army of Clive been 
twice as numerous, the wily Mohammedan 
would have proved a more prompt ally. 
Some historians accuse Meer Jaffier ot having 
himself awakened the snspii-ions of the sou- 
babdar against others of the confederates, 
that he might, if necessary, for his own pur- 
poses betray them also, but it ia not probable 
that a politician so timid, would venture 'upon 
so bold a procedure. The suspicions of the 
viceroy were actually aroused by M. Law, who 
waa led to suspect the plot, through informa- 
tion connected with the French agents at the 
court. He consequently urged the prince to 
retain French troops about his person, but 
his cowardice and vacillation prevented his 
following such counsel, for ho was afraid of 
exasperating the English, yet more afraid of 
offeuding his own people who were jealous 
of foreign troops, and he had not implicit con- 
fidence fn the French themselves. 

Before the battle of Plassey was fought, or 
the little English army had crossed their 
rubicon, while yet everything depended upon 

f Saiaj ia-Dowlsh ii wiled Mnbahdw and nabob w- 
diienminstelr by hiitorima, sMioiiych tte Dam« m not 
VDonyinoiM ; s nabob pn^ baing depn^ of tbn N»> 
bdhiar, aa tba latlar ia vioacoy of tha Majpd. 
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tbe privacy wiili which tlie conspirators 
carried on aflairs with their English allies, a 
danger threatened the whole scheme, of the 
most alarming nature. The secret negotia- 
tions between Clive and Meer Jaffier, and the 
ostensible diplomatic business between the 
council at Calcutta and the soubahdar, were 
carried on by Air. Watts, the Ehiglish resident 
at his court, and one Omichund, a Bengalee. 
Ho had been a merchant at Calcutta, and Buf- 
fered heavy loss when the place was captured 
by Suraj, but, finding favour with the tyrant, 
he was brought to Moorsliedabad and com- 
pensated for the losses he had sustained. 
Kotwithstaiiding this unusual generosity on 
the part of iauraj, Omichund betrayed him. 
It was convenient both to the soubalidar and 
the English to have a person of Omichund's 
parts, experience, and knowledge of the Eng- 
lish os a medium of transacting political busi- 
ness, especially as politics and commerce were 
so interwoven in the relations of the two 
powers. Omichund was rich, but exceedingly 
avaricious, lie bad no honour, no loyalty, 
and was ready to sell either prince or stranger 
to the other. He believed that the English 
could pay the better price, and would in the 
long run succeed, for he was far-sighted in 

S ilitics, and a shrewd judge of character. 

e readily joined the conspirators ; for, having 
a talent for intrigue, he thus found scope for 
it. Considering the English good paymasters, 
and more worthy of trust than his master, he 
was prepared to betray the latter for a ]irice, 
which was agreed upon amongst the conspi- 
rators, and between him and them and the 
English. He accordingly assisted Mr. Watts 
in all the plots carried on at the court of 
Bengal, and was instrumental by his intimate 
knowledge of Suraj'a mental habits and 
character, and by his own plausible msnncr 
and ingenious mind, in soothing the anger 
of the soubahdar, and lulling his suspicions of 
his own court, upon which the prince, utterly 
faithless himself, placed scarcely any reliance. 
Omichund appears to have gained more influ- 
ence over him tliau any of his courtiers, and 
he wielded it in the interest of the projected 
revolution. 

When all was ready for action, and Clive's 
little army was committed to the struggle, the 
mercenary and faithless Bengalee informed 
Mr. Watts that unless the English cotisented 
to pay him, as an additional bribe, the enor- 
mous sum — especially in those days, and in 
the circumstances of the English in Bengal — of 
three hundred thousand pounds sterling, he 
would disclose the conspiracy. Clive was 
appalled by the villainy of the wretch, for he 
had from first been one of the most zealous 
advocates of a revolution, and was the person 
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through whom the proposals came to tlie 
English to aid in effecting that revolution. 
If the English refused, Mr. Watts, Meer Jaf- 
fier, and all concerned, natives or English, in 
the power of Suraj would be seized and 
visited with the extreme of torture. It was 
the opinion of Air. M'atts, and of Meer Jaf- 
fier, that Omichund would certainly fulfil his 
threat, unless the English gave him sucli 
security as satisfied him that he should receive 
the vast treasure he demanded, which, with 
his previous demands, would probably reach 
half a million sterling. Although he had 
been already compensated by the soubahdar 
for his losses at Calcutta, he 5ontrived to con- 
ceal that fact from the English, and had 
already obtained a pledge of compensation 
from thorn. The coiuinitteo at Calcutta were 
paralyzed, but the ready courage and resources 
of Ciive never failed. He undertook the 
management of this apparently nnconqucrable 
danger, and succeeded in satisfying Omiohnnd, 
so as to secure his silence, and yet of punish- 
ing the traitor, so as to deprive him of all for 
which he had dealt so greedy a bargain. All 
that Omichund required was accordingly done, 
without any liiss.itisfaction with his treachery 
having been expie.xscd to him, cither through 
tlie reaidcut Air. Watts or by direct corre- 
B]>ouduucu. 11c was treated as if it were 
natural and jtruper that be should make the 
most of his secret, and be a chief sharer in the 
spoil. This dibanued him of all sus]>iciou that 
the English had any plan for outuittiug hitu. 
Supposing that they regarded his conduct as 
that which any individual among them would 
himself piirsiic, in like circumstances, he had 
no doubt that they would, on tlie score of his 
treachery, refuse to pay, or promise to be 
paidby the prospective nabob, all his demands. 
The security which Omichund sought was an 
article in a secret treaty between Aleer Jaffier 
and the English, conferring upon him all he 
had required, and he demanded the perusal of 
the treaty itself. Clive drew up two ti'caties, 
one on white paper, the other on red. In the 
former, which was the real one, no mention 
was made of Omichund ; in the latter, whicli 
was fictitious, the payment of his demands 
was made a stipulation. Lord Macaulay is 
very severe upon Clive in this instance, in 
which severity he is sujiported by nearly 
every writer of ithe day who touches this 
episode of Anglo-Indian conquest. 

It is surprising that the conduct of Clive 
should be denounced so sternly, especially by 
politicians who uphold deeds far more ques- 
tionable when a party object of modern times 
is to be served by so doing. Clive had always 
intended to act honestly by the perfidious 
Hindoo, nor had the council at Calcutta ever 
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for ft moment contemplated on injostice to 
him. He was too naefnl and povrerfal to be 
the object of any meditated treachery by the 
Engliah ; bnt when they found him falae, and 
that he was about to nse the snares he had 
placed in their hands to catcli the nabob for 
the purpose of their own destruction, they 
might well throw the meshes over himself, 
hlven, after all, when the English had him at 
their mercy, they treated him with indulgence. 

Before Clive could accomplish his purpose 
by means of the duplicate treaty, a difficulty 
arose in consequence of Admiral Watson’s 
refusing to sign the fictitious one. For this 
the admiral is praised by most writers to the 
disparagement of Clive, but the admiral had 
always a point of conscience or of doubt when- 
ever the bold and fertile spirit of Clive pre- 
sented to him a grand eonce|ition or a manly 
enterprise. Watson had little responsibility 
beyond keeping his ships safe, driving off those 
of the enemy, then an easy matter, or bearing 
troops from one port to another. Upon the 
presidents and commanders on shore the real 
responsibility lay, and they often met with 
embarrassment from the tardy views and want 
of cuterprise on the part of the royal naval 
commanders. Watson, although au able naval 
officer, showed no competency beyond that ; 
and was a clog and imiMdiment to the enter- 
prise of Clive, i^ome of the panegyrists of 
Watson, whoso praise was expended in that 
direction as indirect censure of < live, doubt 
if he ever concurred in the intrigue for the 
deposition of Huraj-ad-Dowlah, hut there is 
incontestable evidence that he approve<l of it. 
11 the admiral felt no qualm of conscience in . 
carrying on an intrigue with Omiclinud to i 
dethrone his sovereign, thus countenancing, ' 
on the part of tlie uily Hindoo, treachery 
which admitted of no apology or palliation, it 
is strange that his conscience should become 
so tender when an expedient such as Clive 
resorted to, ns a protection agnintt treachery, 
w’as presented for his opinion. Probably if 
any other member of the council but Clive 
had contrived the subtle trick, Watson might 
linvc admired its ingenuity, and have con- 
sidered it an appropriate mode, under the 
circumstances, ot snatching from the hands of 
a double traitor the reward he had so in- 
geniously determined to clutch. One may 
fairly suppose this of the admiral when perus- 
ing his correspondence with Clive, expressing 
his good wishes for the success of a conspiracy 
which could on]}' prosper by the English as- 
senting to the treachery of Omichimd against 
hia own master. However infiuenced, Watson 
refused to sign the red treaty. Slacanlay 
says that Olive forged his signature. Mill 
throws the imputation upon the whole com- 


mittee. At all events, the treaty was pre- 
sented in such form os to deceive the Hindoo, 
with all the sagacity for which Orroe gives 
him credit. After the battle of Plasaey and 
the triumphant progress of Clive throngh 
Bengal, Omichnnd was undeceived, and he 
found that his perfidy had overreached itself, 
and that in Clive he had encountered an in- 
tellect as subtle as his own. As this epuode 
in British Indian history has given rise to 
much controversy, especially since the days of 
Mill, it will interest the reader to place before 
him the bitter animadversion of that W'riter, 
and the calm and candid reply to it of Pro- 
fessor Wilson. All the accusations against 
Clive and the council, from the days of Mill 
to Macaulay, are ]>reaented in brief in the 
following note to Mill's history ;* — “ Among 
the Hindoo merchants established at Calcutta 
was Omichnnd, ‘ a man,’ says Mr. Orme, ‘ of 
great sagacity and understanding,’ who had 
traded to a vast amount, and acquired an 
enormous fortune. ‘ The extent of hia habi- 
tation,’ continues Mr. Orme, ‘ divided into 
various departments, the number of his ser- 
vants continually employed in various ocen- 
pations, an<l a retinue of armed men in con- 
stant pay, resembled more the state of a prince 
than the condition of a merchant. Ills com- 
merce extended to all parts ot Bengal and 
Baliar, and by presents and services he had 
acquired so much infinenco with the principal 
ofHccrs of the Bengal government, that the 
presidency, in times of difScnlty, used to em- 
ploy his mediation with the nabob. This 
pre-eminence, however, did not fail to render 
him the object of mnch envy.’f When the 
alarm, excited by the hostile designs of Sn- 
rnj-ad'DowIab, threw into consternation the 
minds of Mr. Drake and his council, among 
other weak ideas which occurred to them, one 
was to seenre the person of Omichnnd, lest, 
peradventnre, he should be in concert with 
their enemies. Ho was seized and thrown 
into confinement. Bis guards, believing that 
violence, that is, dishonour, would next fall 
upon his house, set fire to it, after the manner 
of Hindoos, and slaughtered the inmates of 
his harem. Notwithstanding this, when Mr. 
Holwell endeavoured to parley with the 
ualwb, be employed Omicliund to write letters 
to his friends, importuning them to intercede, 
in that extremity, with the prince. At the 
capture, though his person was liberated, his 
valuable effects and merchandise were plun- 
dered. No less than four hundred thousand 
rupees in cash wrere found in his treasury. 
\Mien an order was published that such of the 
English as had escaped the Black Hole might 

* Vd. iii. book ir. chap. iii. p. 135. 

t Orme, voL ii. p. 60. 
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r^ra to their homes, they were sni^ied 
with provisions by Oniichand, ‘ whose inter- 
cession,’ says Orme, ‘ had probably procured 
their return.’ Ouiichnnd, upon the min of 
Calcutta, followed the na}>ob’8 army, and soon 
acquired a high degree of confidence both with 
the nabob's favourite, and with himself. After 
the recovery of Calcutta, when tlie nabob, 
alarmed at the attack of his camp, entered 
into negotiation, and concluded a treaty, Otni- 
cliund was one of the principal agents em- 
ployed. And when Mr. Watts was sent to 
Moorshedabad as agent at the durbar (court) 
of Suraj-ad-Dowlah, ‘he was accompanied,' 
says Mr. Orme (ii. 137), ‘ by Omichund, 
whose conduct in the late negotiation had 
effaced the impression of former imputations, 
insomuch that Mr. Watts was permitted to 
consult and employ him without reserve on 
all occasions.' He was employed as a main 
instrument in all the intrigues with Jaffier. 
It was never surmised that he did not second, 
with all his efforts, the projects of the Eng- 
lish ; it Was never dented that his services 
were of the utmost importance. Mr. Orme 
says expressly (p. 182), that ‘hia tales and 
artifices prevent^ Suraj-ad-Dowlah from be- 
lieving the representations of his most trusty 
servants, who early suspected, and at length 
were convinced, that the English were con- 
federated with Jaffier.’ When the terms of 
compensation for the losses sustained by the 
capture of Calcutta were negotiated between 
Mr. Watts and Meer Jaffier, tlireo millions of 
rupees were set down to Omichund, which, 
considering the extent of his property, and 
that ‘ most of the best houses in Calcutta were 
his,'* was probably not more than his loss. 
Looking forward to the rewards, which he 
doubted not that Jaffier, if successful, would 
bestow upon those of the English who wore 
the chief instruments of his exaltation ; esti- 
mating also the importance of his own ser- 
vices, and the risk, both of life and of fortune, 
which, in rendering those services, he had in- 
curred, Omichund conceived that he too might 
put in his claim for reward ; and, accoi ding 
to the example of his countrymen, resolved 
not to injure himself by the modesty of his 
demand. He asked a commission of five per 
cent, on the money which shonld be received 
from the nabob’s treasury, and a fourth part 
of tlio jewels ; but agreed, upon hearing the 
objections of Mr. Watts, to refer hia claims 
to the committee. When the accounts were 
sent to Calcutta, the sum to be given to Omi- 
chund, even as compensation for his losses, 
seemed a very heavy grievance to men who 
panted for more to themselves. To men 
whoso minds were in such a state, the great 
* Onne, vol. ii, p. ISS, 


demands of Omicbond appeared (the reader 
will laugh — but they did literally appear) a 
crime. They were voted a crime ; and so 
great a crime, as to deserve to bo punished — 
to be punished, not only by depriving him of 
all reward, but depriving him of his compen- 
sation, that compensation which was stipulated 
for to everybody : it was voted that Omichund 
shonld have nothing. They were in his 
power, however, therefore he was not to be 
irritated. It was necessary he should be de- 
ceived. Clive, whom deception, when it suited 
his purpose, never cost a pang, proposed that 
two treaties with Meer Jaffier should be drawn 
up, and signed, one, iii which satisfaction to 
Omichund should be provided for, which 
Omichund shonld see ; another, that which 
shonld really be executed, in which he should 
not be named. To his honour be it spoken, 
Admiral Watson refused to be a party in this 
treachery. He would not sign the false treaty ; 
aud the committee forged his name. When 
Omichund, upon the final adjustment, was told 
tliat be was cheated, and found that he was a 
ruined man, he fainted away, and lost his 
reason. He was from that moment insane. 
Not an Englishman, not even Mr. Orme, has 
yet exjurebbed a word of sympathy or regret," 
To this, Professor Wilson replies : — “ In 
tills statement some very material circum- 
stances are omitted, which palliate, if they do 
not justify the deception that was practised. 
Before the attack upon Calcutta, Omichund 
was in friendly corresjiondence with the min- 
isters and servants of the nawab, and upon its 
being taken, was treated with civility by Su- 
raj-ad-Dowlab, whom heaccompanied toMoor- 
shodabad, and there obtained from him repay- 
ment of the money which in the plunder of 
Calcutta had been carried off from his house. 
Notwithstanding this, he was one of the first, 
through his connection, no doubt, with the 
Hindoo ministers, and Sets, the banker, to 
engage in tlio jilol against Snraj-ad-Dowlab. 
The English had, therefore, no great reason 
to look U])on him as their friend; and as it h 
evident tliat he was a stranger to every prin- 
ciple except love of 'money, there is nothing 
in his character to awaken any sympathy for 
his fate. Still it is undeniable that thus far 
he merited no trencherj', and that his servicea 
were entitled to consideration. It was intended 
to reimburse his fosses and remunerate hia 
assistance; but his want of principle instigated 
him to enrich himself by the secret to which 
he had been admitted, and when all was pre- 
pared for action, he w’aited on Mr. Watts, the 
agent at Cossimbazar, and threatened to ac- 
quaint the nawab with the conspiracy, unless 
a donation was secured to him of thirty laca 
of rupees, about £350.000. The demand was 
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oorbitant, and inSnitely beyond the cmoant 
of any loaaee he could have aoitained by the 
{dander of Oolcutta, for which loasea alao, it 
is to be remembered, he had already received 
compenaation. Mr. Mill thinka it probably 
not more than bia losa, becauae the beet faonaea 
in Oalontta, according to Onne, were bia. 
But admitting that they were of great value, 
which ia not very likely, they were atill hie. 
Calcutta waa not razed to the ground ; the 
buildinga were atill there, and on ita recapture 
had of courae reverted to their ownera. The 
claim waa wholly inadmiaaible, and ita nn> 
reaaonableneaa waa aggravated by the threat 
of treachery with which it waa enforced. 
What waa to be done ? To have rejected it 
at once would have been followed by the cer- 
tain murder of the conipany'a eervanta at 
Coaaimbazar, and of Meer Jaffier, with all hia 
family and adherents, and by the probable 
defeat of the British projects and their de- 
struction. The menaced treason of Omichund, 
and its fatal consequences, are scarcely ad- 
verted to in the preceding account, although 
it was that, and not tlie mere demand of ex- 
travagant com{)ensation, which was naturally 
enough denounced by the committee as a 
crime, and doterniiued to be worthy of punish- 
ment. Clive, who had all along advocated 
hia cause, and defended hia character, 'received 
with equal surprise and indignation the in- 
controvertible proofs offered of his gnilt. 
Yieuing him as a public enemy, he con- 
sidered, as he stated at the period, and pub- 
licly avowed afterwards, every artifice that 
could deceive him to be not only defensible, 
but just and proper.’ There may be a differ- 
ence of ojtinion on this subject, and it would 
have been more for the credit of the European 
character that, however treacherously ex- 
torted, the promise should have been per- 
formed, the money should have been paid ; 
hut there can be no doubt, that, in order to 
appreciate with justice the conduct of Clive 
and the committee, the circumstance of Omi- ' 
chund’s menaced treason should not be kept 
out of sight. As to the reputed effects of his 
disappointment upon his intellects and life, 
there ie good reason to doubt their occurrence, 
for in the month of August following, Clive 
recommends him to the secret committee of 
the court of directors, as ‘ a person capable of 
rendering great services, and, therefore, not 
wholly to l» discarded.' ”• 

The opinion of Professor Wilson ia sub- 
scribed by many persons ot eminence ia 
connection with India, as the author of 
this history has means of knovring. In the 
esteem of others equal!}' eminent, the learned 

* See Lffe ef (Shf, vol. i. p. 289. 


Professor conceded too ameh ns to the ethical 
impropriety of refusing the demand of Omi- 
chnnd when victory crowned the English 
arms. Sneh men os Elphinstone, Prinsep, 
Ac., among the most competent of living men 
to pronounce an opinion on Indian affairs, 
take this view. Upon some of the severer 
attacks of Mil!, Lord Macaulay himself, auffi- 
ciently severe, has made the following stric- 
tures : — “ We can by no means agree with 
8ir John Malcolm, who is obstinately reaolved 
to see nothing but hononr and integrity in 
the conduct of his hero. But we can as little 
agree with Mr. Mill, who has gone so far as 
to aay that Clive was a man ‘ to whom de- 
ception, when it snited his purpose, never 
cost a pang.' Clive seems to us to have 
been constitutionally the opposite of a knave, 
bold even to temerity, sincere even to indis- 
cretion, hearty in friendship, o])cn in enmity. 
Neither in his private life, nor in those parts 
of his public life in which he had to do with 
his countrymen, do we find signs of a pro)ien- 
sity to cunning. On the contrary, in all the 
dispntes in which he was engaged os an Eng- 
liahman against Englishmen, from his boxing- 
matches in school to those stormy altercations 
in the India-house, and in jMtrliament, amidst 
which his later years were passed, his very faults 
were those of a high and magnanimous spirit. 
The truth seeius to have been, that he con- 
sidered oriental politics as a game in which 
nothing was unfair. He knew that the 
standard of morality among the natives of 
India differed widely irom that established in 
England. He knew that he had to deal with 
men destitute of what in Europe is called 
honour, with men who would give any pro- 
mise without hesitation, and break any pro- 
mise without shame, with men who woul,d un- 
scrupulously employ corruption, perjury, for- 
gery, to compass their ends. His letters sliowr 
that the great difference l>etween oriental and 
European morality was constantly in his 
thoughts. Ue seems to have imagined, most 
erroneously, in our opinion, that he could 
effect nothing against such adversaries, it he 
was content to be bound by tics from which 
they were free; if he W'ent on telling the 
truth, and hearing none ; if he fulfilled, to 
bis own hurt, all his engagements with con- 
federates who never kept an engagement 
that was not to their advantage. Accord- 
ingly, this man, in the other parts of his life 
an honourable English gentleman and a 
soldier, was no sooner matched against an 
Indian intriguer, than he became hims^f an 
Indian intriguer, and descended, without 
scrujje, to falsehood, to hypocritical careasea. 
to the substitution of documents, and to the 
eonnterfeiting of hands." 
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Lord Macanlay does jnstiee to Clive in the 
above quotation, so far as ho complains of 
Mill’s unqualified denunciation ; bat, how- 
ever plausibly expressed, the remainder of the 
passage is a reply to the former portion. The 
mode adopted to explain the contradictions in 
the separate parts of Clive's life is, like most 
of his lordship’s casuistry, ingenious and im- 
posing ; but it is not founded upon facts. The 
description given of Clive’s ideas of the ne- 
cessity of descending into an arena of fraud, 
and playing a part there appropriate to the 
position, when in competition with native di- 
plomatists, was never avowed, and, it may be 
fearlessly said, was never entertained by Clive. 
Lord Macaulay is indebted to his own dextrous 
fancy fur this mode of reconciling what he de- 
scribes as the discrepant parts of Olive’s life. 
There was no such diserep.mey of character 
in the man. lie would outwit a thief, by 
setting a trap for him, or pretending to con- 
nive at his villainy until the moment of arrest- 
ing him arrived. He would countervail the 
diabolical treachery of a man like Omichnnd, 
in whose hands the fate of himself and of his 
country’s interests were, by appearing to ac- 
quiesce in his demands, and turning his own 
tricks into pitfalls for himself; bnt ho would 
not substitute documents, forge names, or re- 
sort to dishonourable averments, in order to 
carry a point in diplomaej', deceive a con- 
fiding and faithful ally, accomplish a scheme 
of personal aggrandizement, or achieve any 
object in itself either corrupt or virtuous, lie 
did not hold the principle of doing evil that 
good might come, as applicable to oriental 
politics ; but he believed all means lawful to 
escape the clutches of an assassin and robber. 
Ha regarded Suraj-ad-Dowlah in no better 
light, and, therefore, entered into alliance with 
a revolutionary party in that sovereign’s do- 
minions, which had plotted the deposition of 
their tyrant. He regarded Omichund as a 
man who played the part of a fonl traitor, who 
would have given up Clive’s countrymen and 
allies to massacre, if demands, which the Eng- 
lish could not have complied with injustice to 
themselves or their allies, were not apparently 
acquiesced in. He considered the promise he 
made like that which a man makes when the 
knife of a highwayman is at his throat, and 
he acted as most men wonld act when such a 
danger must be eluded. Had there Imen 
other passages in Olive’s Indian career bring- 
ing out such principles and motives as Lord 
Macaulay attributes to him, there would be 
propriety in viewing the transactions with 
Omichund as his lordship represents them, in 
reference to the motives and principles by 
which they were governed ; bnt there is no 
evidence in the facts of Clive’s Eastern career 


to snstain the theory by which Lord Macaulay 
accounts for his conduct. His lordship, at the 
time he wrote his review of Malcolm’s Zt/e 
o/ Cilive, had evidently not made himself 
tlioroughly acquainted viith its contents, nor 
had he, from 'other eources, placed before his 
mind the Indian career of Lord Clive as a 
whole — military, diplomatic, and administra- 
tive. There is sufficient in each department 
of Clive’s Indian history to prove that he never 
regarded what was false and dishonourable in 
Europe as otherwise in Asia. To deceive an 
enemy in war or diplomacy, when that enemy 
obviously intended treachery, he considered 
fair ; and the same course has been pursued 
in European warfare and diplomacy so often 
as to make it absurd to single Clive ont for 
indignation. He did wrong, as other generals 
and statesmen do, from allowing the aims he 
had ill view — aims in themselves right — to 
blind his judgment, and from the errors and 
passions incidental to human judgment and 
feeling, under circumstances of temptation and 
peril ; but be did not }>Iace himself on a level 
with oriental politicians in matters of principle 
and honour, and justify himself in the ndojitiun 
of one standard of morality in India and an- 
other in England. 

Such were the intrigues which preceded 
the battle of Plnssey, an account of which is 
indispensable in a correct narrative of the 
conquest of Bengal by the British, for they 
infiuenced all the results of tliat victory. 

These events passed rapidly on while Clive 
was preparing for his expedition, and after he 
set out on his march. Before he reached 
Flassey, he sent a message to the soubahdar, 
setting forth the treasons in wliich his high- 
ness had been detected, and the wrongs in- 
flicted on the British. Clive offered to refer 
these disputes to the arbitration of Meer 
Jafficr, and meantime he and his army would 
wait upon his highness for an answer. Arrived 
at PlasBcy, Clive took up his position on the 
skirt of a grove of mango trees about two 
miles square* — one of those groves of fruit- 
trees so extensively planted by the notives in 
India. Near to Plassey there had been an 
intrenched camp of the soubahdar, and the 
evening previous to the arrival of Clive, Svi- 
raj-ad-Howlah himself, with the main body of 
his army, arrived. These forces, tinitcd to the 
troops in camp, co’nstitutod a large army. It 
is difficult to state the precise number. Urme, 
who was there, represents the infantry os 
fifty thousand, the cavalry eighteen thousand, 
and fifty pieces of cannon. Lord Macaulay 
states the infantry to have been forty thousand 
n number, the cavalry fifteen thousand, and 

* Thii grove is still la existence, bnt gieatly reduced 
in dimensiont. 
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the artillery the eame as in Orme'a computa- 
tion, with the addition of a few field-jiieces 
belonging to the French, and worked by them. 
Clive himself, in his letter to the directors, 
estimated the forces of the enemy still lower, 
representing the infantry as thirty-five thou- 
sand, and the cavalry and artillery as of the 
same force named by Lord Macaulay. With 
these forces were all the chief generals of 
Bengal, and among them Meer Jatficr, whose 
heart failed him when the hour for forming a 
junction with Clive arrived. The force which 
('live had to oppose to this huge army was 
three thousand men ; of these about one thou- 
s.'ind were British, one hundred topasscs, and 
the rest sepoys. All were commanded by 
British officers, some of them, such as Eyre 
('.>ote, men of distinguished ability; and the 
whole of the troops were well disciplined. 

Clive passed an anxious night, pacing to 
and fro in the mango grove, or pondering in 
his tent; for he knew that the morrow must 
(locidc the destinies of Bengal, of its ruler, of 
liimsclf and his little army, and of the English 
in Eastern India. All night he heard the 
<lin and bustle of an oriental camp, and frit 
thcinfiuence of the peculiar murmuring sound 
n hich the voices and motions of a host on the 
eve of battle were calculated to produce. His 
opponent spent also a night of anxiety; he 
had cast the issue of dominion upon the tide 
of war, and the morning’s light uould re- 
veal whether his fortune would cbh or flow. 
He was naturally distrustful, and the np- 
jiioheiibions attendant upon such a condition 
of mind wero heightened by the belief that 
treason lurked within his lines. By some 
misconduct, guards were not posted at his 
tent during a portion of the night, and a 
wandering camp follower, not knowing w'hitlier 
he strayed, found himself in the monarch's 
tent, who, apprehensive of assassination, cried 
aloud with tear, spreading alarm among his 
chiefs. 

The host of the despot was not eager for 
battle — no loyalty kindled enthusiasm, and the 
troops of Meet Jaffier w’ero alienated, con- 
sidering themselves bound only to the chief 
w hose salt they eat. The name of Clive was 
itself a spell, which palsied the heart of many 
of the vaunting braves of the ostentatious 
ranks of Suraj. Many of Clive’s officers, 
I'orhnps all, were more confident of success 
tlian Clive himself. They had tnist in his 
genius and valour. He felt the tremendous 
responsibility of his position — a bullet or an 
arrow might lay him low, and the mere fact 
of his fall w'ould cause despair among his 
epoys, and inspire the enemy with confidence. 

The sepoys of Clive’s force felt no misgiv- 
ings — they invested their leader with super- 
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hnman gifts, and expected to see some new 
phase of his pow'er, before which the great 
host of the viceroy wonld dieappear, as tallen 
branches and foliage swept onward by the in- 
nndations of the Ganges. The European 
soldiers were not confident of victory, bnt 
were rcsolnte to deserve it. They looked 
wistfully forth for the eastern dawn to break. 
That dawn at last arose upon the unslumber- 
ing expectants of the conflict, and the ba^o 
of Plassey began, June 2f}, 1757. 

Few native armies have appeared to the 
British so pictnresqne as that which advanced 
against the mango grove and the sheltering 
banks by which Clive's little band stood wait- 
ing for the onset. The infantry of Snraj 
was variously armed — some in the style of 
ancient India, others carried the weapons of 
European warfare. The bowmen formed 
their lines, as those of Cressy or Poitiers ; bnt 
the turbaned heads and flowing drapery of 
these Eastern archers were far more pictur- 
esque. The musketeers carried their dusky 
weapons with less propriety and grace, and as 
men less skilful with their weapons. Many 
a line of swords and shields flashed iu the 
morning’s ray, and the sheen of lances dis- 
played the pomp and reality of war. 

The most singular sight presented to the 
British was the artillery. The guns were not 
only numerous but of heavy metal ; they 
wero all drawn by beautiful white oxen, whose 
movements were far more ropid tlian Euro- 
pean nations would think likely with snch ani- 
mals yoked to field artillery. Behind every 
gun un elephant, well trained for the purpose, 
added to the celerity of the movement, by 
pushing with his great strength. These 
creatures were gaily caparisoned, and were 
magnificent specimens of their kind. The 
cavalry were mounted upon fine horses from 
upper liindostan, Affghanistan, and Central 
.Xsia. The men of all the force, especially 
of the cavalry, were fine specimens of the 
well-formed, tall stntured soldiers of Upper 
Bengal. 

Forth came the brilliant host. Firm and 
undaunted the little hand of British heroes 
awaited their approach. The enemy, instead 
of advancing to close conibat, halted, and 
opened a heavy five of cannon ; but so badly 
were the guns worked, that scarcely a shot 
told. The light French field-pieces wero 
skilfully directed, but were not brought into 
sufficient play, the native leaders relying upon 
the great execution they expected to be made 
by their own ponderous ordnance. 

The English artillery replied with con- 
siderable effect, disabling the enemy’s cannon 
by killing or alarming the oxen and elephants, 
and throwing the native gunners into conse- 
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qnent eonfarion. It waa, however, to silence 
^e efilcient French pieces, which were served 
AS gallantly as skilfully, that the English lire 
was chiefly directed. 

The army of Snraj wasted time upon a 
fruitless cannonade, during which several of 
the best oflicers fell by the well-directed aim 
of the English gunners. At last Meer Meden, 
a general upon whom bis highness placed the 
ntmost reliance, and whose fidelity deserved 
the esteem in which he was held, received a 
mortal wound from a cannon-ball. He was 
borne to the tent of his highness, who avoided 
danger, and while the faithful officer explained 
.the arrangements by which he supposed vic- 
tory might be gain'ed, he expired. Suraj, 
frantic with despair and grief, called for Meer 
Jaffier, whose troops remained in a species of 
armed neutrality on one flank of the soubah- 
dar’s line. Suraj took off his turban, and 
placed it at Meer Jaffier's feet — the most ab- 
ject act of humiliation to which a Mussulman 
can stoop; he imjdored him to avenge the 
death of the faithful Meer Meden, and to 
rescue from the perils that beset him the 
grandson of Ali Verdi, by whose favour Jaf- 
fier had grown great. 

The conspirator, unmoved by Suraj’s 
tears, or humiliation, turned the niomcut to 
account, and advised him to retreat to the in- 
treuciiments. Anotiicr general officer, Mohan 
Loll, pointed out the certain destruction which ' 
must ensue if such counsel were followed; 
but the helpless Suraj gave the fatal order. 
While one portion of tUe army consequently 
made a retrograde movement, that commanded 
by Moor Jaffier remained stationary. Olive 
perceived tlio true state of the case, and or- 
dered his whole fui'ce to advance, the SUth 
British regiment of infantry leading, with im- 
posing line and dauntless beaiing. Suraj, 
dull as he was, understood at a glance the in- 
action of Meer Jaffier, and the well-timed ad- 
vance of Olive. He fled. Mounting a swift 
camel, attended by two thousand of his 
choicest cavalry, ho forsook the field. Meer 
Jaffier drew off his troops from the line of 
battle. The rest of the multitude took to 
precipitate flight, casting away their arms. 
The French, with a gallantry beyond praise, 
endeavoured to rally the jiauic-strickou crowd 
in vain, and alone faced the advancing Eng- 
lish; but as the alarm, and rout of their allies 
increased, the French were sweptfrom the field, 
as the mountain rock borne downward b)' the 
avalanche ; and these brave men were merged 
in the crowd, whose mad flight bore every- 
thing before it. The battle was over ; the 
Bengalees fled without feeling the point of 
British steel. The pursuit was short but 
decisive ; five hundred of the enemy perished, 


hut they fell <duefly under the good artillery 
practice of the English. Of the British, only 
seventy-two were put Aort de eomdat; and 
of these ouly twenty -two wore slain : scarcely 
as many were mortally wounded. 

The 3i)th regiment was the most con- 
spicuous portion of Olive’s troops — it still 
bears the name of Plossey on its colours, and 
is proud of the motto, “ Primat in India.” 

Lord Macaulay says, “ Meer Jaffier had 
given no assistance to the English during the 
action, but when he saw the fate of the day was 
decided, he drew off his division of the army, 
and wheu the battle was over sent his con- 
gratulations to his ally." This statement is 
astonishingly inaccurate. It is true that 
Meer Jaffier did not come over witli his 
troops, which would have been difficult, but 
his treachery mainly conduced to the victory. 
There is no knowing how the battle would 
have issued, considering the disparity of forces, 
and the skill and bravery shown by the 
French even with inactivity on the part 
of Jaffier’s troops, il that officer had not given 
the fatal advice to the souhahdar to order a 
retreat to the trenches. When the retreat 
lommencod, he remained stationary, but in 
such manuur as betrayed his object so ))al- 
pably that the priuio immediately fled in 
lespair, taking with him the ilitc of his 
army. Meer Jaffier acconiplibhed all tluit his 
etter to Clive hud }iromisc(I. It was found 
after the battle, that uhilc the cannonade 
was pla}iug, he sent a letter to Clive advis- 
ing the English chief to charge, and pro- 
mising at that inomeut to withdraw his troops, 
which was ])robably all he could entrust his 
own soldiers to })erform. The perfidy of 
Jaffier was the real cause of succe.’s ; but for 
his assislauce it is doubtful whether Clive 
would have brought away his little force 
from the field, far less was there a chauec of 
victory. No battle fought by Clive gained 
him BO much glory and emolument, in no 
battle in which he over engaged, did the 
issue result less from any pcrlormance of 
his. It was the only battle in tlie prelimi- 
naries of wliieh he showed hesitation, not 
merely hesitation of judguicut, hut want of 
confidence iti his resources and his fortune, 
and the ouly one in which his chief reliance 
lay rather in the perfidy of a portion of the 
army opposed to him than in his own genius 
and the heroism of his troops. lie doubtless 
did all that man could do in his circumstances, 
and everything he accomplished was per- 
formed well. The explanations between the 
two chiefs, were mutually satisfactory. Oliva 
urged Jaffier to hasten to Moorsliedabad 
(then the capital of Bengal), and prevent the 
possibility of Suraj rallying his forces, or 
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raising fresli levies. The revolutionary nabob 
followed this counsel aitd hastened forward. 
Meanwhile, the fugitive prince continued his 
flight to his capital. There, in a paroxysm of 
fear, he consulted all his courtiers, and fol- 
lowed the advice of none. Some urged him 
to surrender to the English, and throw him- 
self on their mercy, as they were generous 
and relenting, as well as daring in war. 
Others appealed to his manhood and kingly 
pride, advising that he should assemble all 
that were faithful to him, place himself at 
their head, and fall upon the enemy, dying 
sword in hand or reconquering dominion and 
retrieving honour. Uis poltroon spirit shrunk 
from the manly counsel. A few advised him 
to place himself in the hands of the French 
in the Deccan, and to await the return ot 
the tide of tortiine to that nation, which they 
jierceived would soon flow again, when he 
would bo restored by their jwwer, as they 
would always be the foes of a nabob friendly 
to the English. This counsel pleased him 
most, but was least popular among his friends. 
Ills indecision could resolve upon none of 
these schemes, until no course remained for 
his coward heart to choo-se, but ignominious 
flight once more. Meer Jafficr lollowed fast 
upon the fugitive, and when the besieging 
nabob entered Moorshedabad, tiiuraj was let 
down front a window of his palace. Ac- 
companied, according to Onno, by one of his 
favourite concubines, and two attendauts, with 
a casket of jcw'cls in his hand, he entered a 
boat and rowed for I’atim. Jlative writers 
describe bis retreat as more leisurely, and 
having a train ot elephants to hear his family 
and treasures. (Jlive ai rived in a few days 
alterwards with a largo escort, leaving his 
little army behind, lie was received with 
great deference by Muer Jafiier and his con- 
federates. A palace was assigned to the 
English captain, surrounded by beautifid 
grounds, and where there was comping ac- 
commodation for five hundred men, the 
number of his soldiers which acoonipuuied 
him. The installation of Mcer Jailer as 
nabob of Dengal, Bahar, and Orissa was bis 
first care. He led the new ruler to the 
throne or chair of state, made the customary 
offerings, congratulated him on his exalta- 
tion, and then, through his interpreter, ad- 
dressed the people, calling upon them to 
rejoice over the downfall of a tyrant, and the 
accession to power of a virtuous ruler. 

The next care of the British chief was to 
demand from the regnant nabob the fulfil- 
ment of the treaty made daring the period 
that the conspiracy was in progress. Up to this 
period, Omichnnd was ignorant of the artifice 
of tbo double treaty, and be presented himself 


in high spirits, to obtain the snm, promise of 
which he had exacted under the threat of 
betraying the English to the viceroy. Mr. 
Bcralton was ordered by CKve to undeceive 
him; the result has been related on a former 
page. 

Meer Jafiier did his best to carry out the 
terms of the treaty, and disburse the sums 
whicii he had contracted to pay ; bnt the 
treasury of Moorshedabad was far from full. 
The desolating wars carried on with the Mah- 
rattas by the jjredecessors of Suraj, the 
military expenditure of that prince against 
the English, and his profligate waste in the 
excesses and extravagance to which he was, 
addicted, had, rich as Bengal was, reduced 
the treasury to a low degree. By various ex- 
pedients, such ns the disposal of jewels and 
making part payment in jewels, Meer Jaffier 
made np a portion of the money, and engaged, 
atceitaiu intervals, to pay further instalments 
until the debt was liquidated. More than 
three quarters of a million sterling in coined 
silver was sent down the river from Moorshed- 
abad to Calcutta. One hundred of the river 
boats were employed to convey the preciona 
freight. The flotilla was conducted with 
much display — flags flying, drums heating, 
fireworks, brilliant os those of Bengal nsvrally 
are, testified the satisfaction of the English, 
and the dissimulation of the courtiers of the 
now nabob, who regarded with horror and 
alarm the removal of so much treasure. It 
was reaiarkablo that much of tho coinage was 
European of an old date — such as tho Vene- 
tians used when that people conducted the 
trade between Europe and India. 

Clive was the object of adulation and homage 
snch as can be rendered only by orientals. 
Presents of the most costly nature wpo la- 
vished upon him. His temptations were 
great, and, although his share of the dis- 
bursements connected with tho treaty was 
very large, his moderation was conspicuous : 
he literally walked between heaps of gold and 
silver, and piles of precious stones, in tho 
treasury of Moorshedabad. He might have 
appropriated what he pleased : he was in- 
vited — even urged, to do so, probably with 
no sincerity, but it was the interest of the 
party of tho revolution to gratify him, for ho 
had been tho only Englishman in Bengal 
capable of bringing it to pass. Calcutta 
witnessed a great aecession of wealth ; tho 
company profited by the political and terri- 
torial advantages won by Clive s genius ; tho 
company's officers were enriched by the gifts. 
The craven crestnres of the council of Oal- 
entta, who had fled before the name of Suraj 
Dowlah, in the transactions which issued in 
such stupendous results, were as grasping M 
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they were cowardly. They rained English 
interests in Bengal; they impeded Clive in 
his gigantic ofibrts to retrieve them; they 
envied, hated, and feared him, and, while jea- 
lous of his renown, and indifferent to the glory 
of their country’s arms, they were ready to 
take to themselves the credit of wisdom and 
statesmanship for what was effected, and con- 
sidered no amount of money which they could 
appropriate sufScient for their services. 

While the revolution bore Moer JaflSer to 
a throne, sent the treasures of Moorshedabad 
to Fort William, and spread terror of the name 
of Clive and of the English all over India, it 
brought new and fatal calamities upon him 
whose shameless cupidity and iron oppression 
provoked it. The fugitive Suraj was be- 
trayed by a Hindoo, whose family lie had op- 
pressed, and brought buck to Moorshedabad 
u few days after hie flight, while yet his trea- 
sures loaded the galleys on the river, and the 
English were celebrating their success w ith fes- 
tivity, music, and Bengal lights. The English 
drums beat merrily, and the corrnscatious of 
the fireworks rendered the sky lurid, as the 
captive prince, shorn of his glory, no man so 
mean as to do him homage, was borne to the 
footstool of him who had once feared his 
frown. Mcer Jaifier resolved, oi jircteuded 
to resolve, upon consigning the unfortunate 
prince to a humane and oven luxurious cap- 
tivity, But the now nabob had a son, a youth 
of seventeen, as ferocious as Suraj himself, 
and as despicable a coward. This aspirant 
for the honours of an Indian Mohammedan 
throne murdered the cnjitive while under the 
guardianship of his father's honour. Such 
were the Mohammedan princes and lulcrs of 
India — semper eadem — changeless in their 
sanguinary treachery and despotism to the 
last. Mcer Jafficr became uneasy lest this ' 
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tragedy should incensa his masters, which the 
I English virtually were, and his protestations 
and apologies were profuse. Clive was iu- 
j dignant at this brutality ; hut the council at 
, Calcutta, while expressing their horror of the 
! deed, had no pity for its victim, and would 
not trouble themselvos to demand any inves- 
tigation into the matter. Thus perished Su- 
raj-ad-I)owlali, under circumstances of striking 
retribution. He bad, by his oppressions and 
wrongs, driven bis chief general into rebellion, 
and suffered in turn the most cruel indignities 
and punishment from him. He had caused, 
or at least occasioned, the murder of English- 
men, under circumstances the most inhuman 
and revolting, in a room at Calcutta ; through 
the instrumentality of the English, he became 
himself a captive, and suffered a fate similar 
to that he had permitted to go unpunished, if 
he did not directly inflict. 

The new nabob lived and moved under the 
control of the English : the council at Cal- 
cutta reigned — he administered. The vast 
and rich regions of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa 
lay at the feet of the company. Regions 
more extensive, and nboiiiuliiig in more na- 
tural wealth than nil western Eui02)e, ueie 
eximudcd before the power and enterpiise of 
' tlie adventurous strangers. Tliey began their 
career of arms in a naval battle at Burnt, in 
which, against odds the most dctciring, they 
I bore away victory, astonishing and filling the 
I native mind with admiration: they had now, 
at I’lasbey, achieved a victory on land as sig- 
nally, closing that portion of their career 
which they bad fulfilled, in the subjugation of 
the largest and richest provinces of India to 
their dictation. Vet they w’ere destined to 
enter upon new phases in their Indian jiuli- 
tical existence, and to tread new paths of 
greatness and of glory. 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 


OPPOSITION TO THE SOl'IUHDAKSIIIP OF MEEE JAMTER-INTEIGUES OF THE NABOB OF 
Ot'DE, AJfD OTHEll NATIVE PRINCES, INSTIGITEI) BY TUB PEENCU— INVASION OF 
BENGAL BY THE HI TCH, AND THEIR DEFEAT AND DESTllLCTION BY COLONEL FORD 
— INVASION OF BENGAL BY SHAIl-ZADA— lllS KIiPUI.SE AND FLIGHT— DEFEAT OK THE 
NAIB OF POORANIA BY CAPTAIN KNOX— DEATH OF THE H£]R OF THE SOUB.A.UDAB 
BY LIGHTNING, AND CONSEQUENT TERMINATION OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


The glorious issue of Clive’s short campaign, i 
and the rejoicings at Moorshedabad and Cal- 
cutta, were the immediate preludes of further 
troubles. M. Law had hastened to the suc- 
cour of Buraj-ad-Dowlab, when that prince 
«questcd his presence for the defence of 
BengaL Having, however, received infor- 


mation of the battle of Plassey, he halted until 
further intelligence should reach him from 
Buraj.* Ho soon learned from other sources 

* "Had he immediately proci'cdcd twenty miles furthii , 
he would, the next day, have met and saved Sung Oowloh , 
sod an order of events very different from those which we 
have to relate would have ensned,”— vof. ii. p. 18 fi, 
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tliat all was lost, and that assistance from 
him was impossible. A part of Clive's army, 
under the gallant and skilful Coote, hung upon 
the rear of the enemy, compelling them to 
retire from Bengal. The French abandoned 
nil thought of directly interfering with Eng- 
lish policy in that province, but still hoped 
to thwart it through the government of Oude 
and the court of the hlogul. 

While various intrigues were conducted 
in that quarter, Meer Jaffior found his newly- 
attained power rest heavily upon him. Ac- 
cording to some writers he was unwilling, 
when the niomcnt for assuming regal state 
arrived, to take upon him the dignity, and 
Clive was obliged to use gentle force, and 
something more, to cause his protege to go 
tlirougli the ceremony of installation. Other 
writers aver that this was only a well -acted 
scene between the two princijjal performers, 
to which the other actors were accessories with- 
out penetrating tlie motives of the chiefs. 

Meer Juffier was scarcely left to liimseif a 
week after the withdrawal of Clive from 
Moorshedahad, before he discovered that 
many of the zemindars were unwilling to re- 
cognise his title, that portions of liis army 
were mutinous, tliat his chief civil function- 
aries were disgusted by the large sums with- 
drawn from the treasury by the English, and 
tliat most of the cliief persons in his province 
■were reluctant to acknowledge a soubnhdar 
who derived bis appointment, not from the 
grand !Mogiil, but a foreign conqueror. 

klecr JnfljQi' made the exhaustion of bis 
treasury by the English a ground for levying 
furtlier taxes, and at tlic same time for neither 
paying his troops nor civil functionaries. 
Most English writers luaintaiu that his trea- 
sury was really exhausted, and that those 
wlio jiloced him on the “musnid" deprived 
him of the means of government. Continental 
writers, especially French, persist in alleging 
that ho ontw’itted the British, the hitter never 
8UBj)e''ting there was an inner treasury within 
tiie zenana, wiierc eight crorcs of rupees, 
equivalent to eight millions sterling, were 
stowed away. They bring plausible proofs 
for this assertion from documents possessed 
by M. Law, the statements of natives of iii- 
ilnence at the court of Moorshedahad, and the 
fact that the widow of hlcer Jaffiur was ulti- 
mately possessed of enormous wealth, to be 
accounted for on no other supposition than 
that of a reserved treasury, of which the 
Englisli had neither knowledge nor suspicion. 
Clive knew so little of the habits of oriental 
courts, that, notwithstanding his strong sense, 
he might in such a matter be deceived. 

The disaffection of Meer JafBer's army 
rapidly increased ; the atrocities and tyranny 


of Suraj-od-Dowlah appeared to be forgotten 
in the universal pity excited by his assas- 
sination, and abhorrence of the perpetrator. 
Besides, Surajah, in his better moments, was 
capable of kindness, and he made politic 
use of that parade and pomp so necessary in 
an Eastern prince. His person was regal 
and imposing, although his intellect was 
weak. lie was but lu enty-five years of age 
when assassinated, and, according to native 
historians, his features were regular, and his 
countenance expressed much sweetness. If 
this last assertion be a fact, it controverts the 
theories of physiognomists, who describe the 
countenances of men as expressing the habi- 
tual passions and emotions : there is evidence 
enough to prove, that those of Suraj were 
cruelty, avarice, and sensuality. The soldiery 
and people of Moorshedahad, however, wade 
comparisons between tiic deposed prince and 
the deposer, to the disadvantage of the latter 
in many, if notin all respects; and the in- 
crease of insubordination and disaffection soon 
awakened Meer Jafiier to a sense of the inse- 
curity of bis newly acquired throne. Hence 
arose a new source of uneasiness to the go- 
vernor of Calcntta. 

No plots of the French, of the Nabob of 
Oude, of the Mogul einjicror, or of any other 
aspirant to power, did so much to weaken flie 
government of Meer Jafiicr as the conduct 
of himself and his son, Meeran. The former 
sunk into contemptible sloth, disgracing the 
“musnid” by incessant intoxication. His 
son, Meeran, was full of j'onth and energy, 
and bis vigour was emiiloyct in every descrip- 
tion of wickedness, wliieh bis father, and tiie 
Begum (Ills mother), who were devotedly 
attached to liiin, not only tolerated but en- 
couraged. Assassinations as ruthless as that 
of Suraj -ad-Dowlali, were frequently perpe- 
trated by him. His father bad been indebted 
for everything to Ali Verdi Klian, yet the 
princesses, the granddaughters of that monarch, 
were murdered by him, on the pretence that 
it was neccssniy to get rid of the disloyal, if 
be would enjoy repose. The infant brother 
and infant nephew of Suraj-ad-Dowlab were 
also murdered by him in a manner as coarse 
as it was cruel. The Mohammedan people 
were not averse to the bloody deeds of Meeran, 
BO long as they were directed to supposed or 
ostensible enemies. Sympathising in their 
own minds with bloodshed, they were gratified 
by the execution of rich Hindoos, especially 
such as held anv confidential communication 
with the English, and many such suffered in 
their persons or properties, and not a few 
were slain. Meeran was the chief support 
of Meer Jaffier. TIio whole family of Suraj 
Dowlah was seized. His widow, mother, 
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doagliter, aunt, and an adopted boy, were 
seized at midnight, with seventy persons o' 
inferior note : all of the latter were drowned 
and Bonte of the former; but it has never 
been clearly ascertained which were destroyed 
and which sent back to prison. 

The feeling between Meer JafSor and the 
British was very bad, and that between his 
son and them much more hostile. The Bri- 
tish soon regarded the successor of Knraj-ad- 
Howlah as no better than thot unfortunate 
prince. He governed his iieople badly, 
showed that he regarded tho English alliance 
as merely a convenience, and that ns soon ns 
he could throw it off he would. Mceran 
openly declared his hatred of it, and was in 
constant fear of being seized liy Clive as an 
open enemy. Tho young prince was ready 
to join any enterprise, however liaznrdons, 
not involving the exposure of his own person 
to danger, that aHorded the slightest hope of 
driving tho English out of Bengal. Of these 
things the English were early apprised, and 
directed their measures accordingly. Clive 
soon regarded his protege with distrust and 
dislike, and young Meernn with aversion. 
He began to vindicate tho final assumption, 
on the part of tho comp.any, of tho soubahd.nr- 
ship of Bengal. Other enterprising English 
officials entertained similar views. Olive de- 
clared that tho Prince Meeran could not bo 
allowed to ascend the throne of the nabob, as 
was originally stipulated with Meer Jaffier, 
because of his hatred to the English. By 
degrees, Clive and all the British came to the 
conclusion that the sooner the nabob himself 
ceased to reign, tho better for English secu- 
rity and the good government of Bengal. 

Tho relations of the English and the nabob 
were complicated by tho general supervision 
which tlie former exercised in government 
affairs. They considered themselves the real 
masters of Bengal, and Mocr Jaffier ns vir- 
tually a minister to carry out their wishes. 
The nabob could with le.ss difficulty bo 
brought to regard his position in that light, 
than his turbulent and tyrannical sou, his 
soldiery, or his people. When the British 
remonstrated with ]\Ieeran for tho murder of 
the mother of Suraj-ad-Doyvlnh, yvhom many 
writers believe to have been at the time alive, 
the prince did not deny the deoil, as these 
writers allege he might have done, hot in- 
quired with astonishment, rage, and grief, 

“ What 1 can I not kill an old woman that 
goes about in lier dooly to excite the zemindars 
against my father ?” He was indignant that 
the English should assume the right to inter- 
fere in such cases. They were without the 
power to interfere efficiently. They might 
denoumse the atrocities and robberies perpe- 


trated by tbe reigning nabob and his son, but 
could not prevent them. The remonstrances 
and even threats of the English only caused 
them to he more hated without being obeyed. 
The people and troops of the Unboh, not con- 
scious of the sources of British power, con- 
sidered the perpetual interference of the 
English agents as tlie result of the nabob’s 
weaknes", whom they hated for allowing the 
infidels to dictate to the followers of the true 
faith. Sneh was the general state of the re- 
lations of the parties whose alliance promised 
80 much and effected so little for the welfare 
of Eastern India, tlie quietness of the English 
settlements, and the prosperity of the English 
trade. Individual Englishmen of influence 
and authority realized vast riches, but the 
company found that the increase of its wealth 
by the allianee with Meer Jaffier, in one way 
or another, increased its expenses. In con- 
sequence of Olive’s representations of the 
brilliant success achieved, and the vast ad- 
vantages realized by tho events of 1767, tho 
company resolved to send out no more money 
for two years ; but, in their correspondence, 
stated tlmt the treasures deposited at Calcutta 
should provide for the entire expenses of the 
three presidencies, and also furnish the invest- 
ments for the Oltinese fraile. The opinion of 
the company that the rculfs of the Bengal 
conquest should bo sufficient for such purposes 
was rensonahlc, although tho mode in which 
they attempted to carry out such a decision, 
in the face of the state of things existing in 
the Carnatic! tho rapid revolutions and san- 
;ninary wars yvhich prevailed at this time in 
India among princes and Europeans, was 
.absurd. 

In this condition of affairs, Olive was tho 
overruling genius by wliicli order was pre- 
served, while all around uas sinking into 
chaos. He was considered by tho English as 
the only officer who conld keep Meer Jaffier 
to his engagements, and awe hie son Mceran. 
Mucr Jaffier regarded him ns his only reliance 
amidst a nuitinons .army, seditious people, and 
ntriguing neighbours in Oude, Agra, and 
Delhi ; with any or all of whom the French 
were ever ready to form an alliance. Meeran. 
considered him as the tyrant of himself and 
his father, and the only man who stood be- 
wcen the family of the nabob and the exercise 
of unlimited }iuwer tp rub and kill all who 
withheld what they demanded, or resisted 
heir tyranny and caprice. Lord Macaulay 
describes Clive’s relations to all parties 
,huB : — “ Meer Jaffier could be upheld on tho 
krone only by the hand which placed him 
on it The recent revolutions had un- 

settled the minds of men. Many chiefs were 
n open insurrection against the new nabob- 
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The viceroy of the rich and powerful proviuce 
of Oude, who, like the other viceroys of the 
Mogul, was uow in truth an independent 
auvereigu, menaced Bengal with invasion. 
Nothing but the talents and authority of 
Clive could support the tottering governiueut. 
While this etate of things existed, a ship 
arrived with despatches which had been 
written at the India-house, before the news 
of the battle of Plassey had reached London. 
The directors bad determined to jilaee the 
English settlements in Bengal under a go- 
veruuient constituted in the must cumbrous 
and absurd manner ; and, to make the matter 
worse, no place in the arrangement was as- 
signed to Clive. The persons who were 
selected to form this new govcrniuent, greatly 
to their honoiiv, took on themselves tlie autho- 
rity of disobeying these preposterous orders, 
and invitc<l (,’livo to exercise the supreme 
authority. He couscuted, and it soon ap- 
peared tliat the servants of the eonipaiiy only 
anticipated the wislies of tiieir employers. 
The directors, on receiving nows of Clive’s 
brilliant siieccsa, instantly appointed him go- 
vernor of tlioir settlements in Bengal, with 
the higliest marks of gratitude and esteem. 
His jiower was now houndloss, and far sur- 
passed even that which Dupleiv had attained 
in the bouth of India. Meev JaflSer regarded 

him with slavish awe It is hut justice 

to say, that Clive used his j)ower ably and 
vigorously for the advantage of his country, 
lie scut forth au expedition to tlie track lyin,, 
to the north of the Carnatic. In this track j 
tho French still lm<l (he ascendancy; and it j 
was important to tliolodge them. I’lie con- 
duct vi the enterprise was entrusted to au 
officer of the name of Forde, \\ lio was then 
little known, but in wiioin the keen ej c of the 
governor had detected military talents of a 
higli order. The success ot the expedition 
was ra]>id and splendid.”* 

Meer Jafficr’s dubious relation to the Eng- 
lish, and the still mure doubtful position of his 
idolized son, were not his only, and scarcely 
even his chief difficulties. He had scarcely 
mounted tho throne, and felt himself at ouce 
in possession of tho treasures, and surrounded 
by tlic iutiigues of French, Oudean, and Ben- 
galee zc(tiiuda\s, as stated in the first pages of 
this chapter, titan he was obliged to pre|iarc 
.'igainst the invasion of his dominions by a 
competitor for bis throne. The Hhali-zada, 
heir-apparent of the throne of Delhi, had ob- 
tained from his father tho appointment of 
tioubahdar of Bengal, a richer prize than even 
the appointment of the fiouhnhdnr of tho 
Deccan. He immediately put forth a procla- 

* Critical and Iluloricaf Estat/t, By Tkoniw Babing- ^ 
Ion Macaulay, vol, ii. p. ] 08-9, 


mation, announoing himself as viceroy of 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, uid collected an 
army to assert claims in a more substantial 
manner. 

The nabobs of Oude and Allahabad at once 
tendered their support as an act of loyalty to 
the Mogul, and Meer Jaffier utterly despaired 
of encountering these nabobs, and the irre- 
gular army collected from every quarter by 
his competitor. His resource was Olive. He 
could trust 110 one else. He was profuse in 
his promise of >fnture good behaviour and 
large grants of money, although at the time 
his own troops w’ere defrauded of their pay, 
while ho and his dissiimted sou lived in 
scandalous and foolish luxury and excesses. 
While claiming the protection of the English, 
and promising everything to them, ho woe, 
after the fashion of Indian princes, opening 
negotiations with his enemies unknown to 
his allies, and resorting to the desperate, and 
in his case foolish expedient, of bribing them 
off. Clive soon discovered this, and remon- 
strated; but tlie cowardly Jaffier could not 
sec the force of these protests. All his pre- 
decessors had purchased immunity from in- 
vobiuu in a similar manner. Clive became 
more energetic in his tone, and wrote : — “If 
you do this, you will have the Nabob of 
Oude, the Mahrattas, and many more, come 
from all parts of the confines of your country, 
who will bully you out of money until you 
have none left in your treasury. I beg 
your excellency to rely on the fidelity of the 
Eiigli-sh and of the troops that are attached 
to you.” Olive, conclutliug that iiis advice 
would not he followed by his protege, unless 
the chief officers of the latter showed some 
deteimiuatiou, wrote to the governor of 
Fatuiv in a still more energetic tdne : — 

Come to no terms ; defend your city to the 
lust. Best asitiired that the English are 
staunch and linn friends, and that is they 
never desert a cause iu w hicli they have once 
taken a part.’’ 

The enemy advanced by forced marches to 
the investiture of Fatna, iu order to anticipate 
Olive, who, ho had heard, was also advancing 
with the utmost rapidity, to save that im- 
jKirtant cit}’. Clive’s little army consisted of 
loss than tlirce thousand fighting men, of 
which less than five hundred weit> Europeans. 
The enemy numbered forty thousand men, 
besides large forces in support from Oude 
and Allahabad. There was also a consider- 
able number of French officers among them, 
who were eager for battle with the English. 
These assured tho native prince that, if the 
vast army would press the siege of Patna, 
and attack the force of Clive, under their di- 
rections, the British and their allies should be 
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scattered ns the dost by the storm, and the 
city, with its riches, fall into the hands of the 
besiegers. In vain the gallant Frenchmen 
urged battle upon the prince and his generals; 
they ded before Clive’s force came in sight. 
Probabl 3 ' no Indian army ever so much dis- 
graced itself. The flight of the army was 
not, however, as Lord Macaulay represents, 
wholly caused by terror of Clive and his British. 
The Nabob of Oude had proved treacherous : 
he had seized the capital of his all}', the Nabob 
of Allahabad, who withdrew his forces from 
before Patna, to save his own territories. 
M. Law and a detachment of French met 
this nabob with his troops, and urged his 
return to the siege, offering his aid, and after- 
wards effecting the restoration of the territory 
seized by tlic nabob of Oude. The Allahabad 
nabob was too innch in earnest to s.-ivc his 
treasures and territory to think any more of 
Patna and tl)o alliance. ]\I. Law, instead 
of advancing and rallying the army of the 
invader, as Clive would have done in like 
circumstances, retired in despair, and the 
heterogeneous masses of the shah-zada dis- 
solved as snow flakes in the river. The vici- 
nity of Patna was cleared of intruders, and 
Clive returned to hloorsliedabad in tiiumph 
as complete as when ho entered it after the 
battle of Phissey. Tlic Mogul, or, at all 
events, the ])rutender to the Boubalidai'ship of 
Bengal acting in his name, negotiated for the 
ce&sion of his claims. A small grant of money 
was given to him, on condition that he signed 
a treaty conferring Me nominal rank of son- 
bahdar of Bengal upon another son, and, by 
patent, confiriuing Meer J.'iffier in tlie actual 
vieeroyalty. 

The viceroy seemed now secure against all 
cnemic.<i, having the sauctiou of the Mogul 
himself for his government, and so great was 
his gratitude that ho conferred the jaghire of 
Calcutta and the surrounding territory upon 
Clive. Thus the East India Company be- 
came hia tenants, and the rent they paid to 
the soubahdar was in future to he paid to him. 
This amounted to £30,000 a year. He was 
at the same time made “ a lord ” of the hlogul 
empire, by the Mogul. The East India Com- 
pany recognised the privileges conferred upon 
Clive, and jiaid tlieir routs to him. From 
their subsequent conduct, it was evident they 
were influenced in this by a view of their 
own interests. This princely fortune ren- 
dered it unnecessary that tliey should confer 
upon him large pecuniary rewards for the 
great services ho had rendered, and if at any 
time they thought it expedient to become 
rent free, it would be probably easier to make 
themselves so if Clive or his successor was 
landlord, than if the Mogul or his viceroy 


held the jaghireship. There was nothing in 
the conduct of the company at the time that 
was unfair to Clive, but afterwards ofTorts were 
made to deprive him of his rights by some of 
the very men who were forward in recognising 
them when tliey were acquired. Lord Ma- 
caulay, who questioned the propriety politi- 
cally and ethically of Clive’s reception of the 
previous douations of Meer JafBer, considered 
his acceptance of this gift proper. His lord- 
ship assigns no reason for tills discrepancy of 
opinion, except that this donation, from its 
nature, could not be secret; yet bo admits 
that Clive made no secret, and never intended 
to make any, of the previous acquibitiona from 
Meer Jafficr. If the reception of money in 
the one case were right, it requires a ensuibtry 
more subtle, and a logic more profound than 
even his lordship's, to make it appear wrong 
in the other. The East India Comi>any's 
recognition was equally extended to both. 
Clive did not represent the British govern- 
ment, but a trading company which favoured 
any acquisitions made by its servants uliiuh 
did not infringe its rights or emoluments. 
This must be kept in view in all arguments 
that are maintained upon the subject. 

Kcarcely had Meer Jafliev conferred ho- 
nours and endowments upon Clive, than he 
began a series of intrigues, of a daring nature, 
agaiijbt the English tliemselvcs, lie kucw 
that he could obtain no absolute power in 
Bengal while the English were there, and he 
formed the design of allying himself to the 
Hutch for the purpose of diiving them out. 
There was no other Huropenii state to wbieli 
he could apply. The Itutch were supreme 
in the Archipelago, and their fame was still 
great in India. The viceroy did not know 
that the power of Holland liad much deca}cd 
ill Europe, (he wars with the English having 
issued in reducing the United Provinces from 
the position of hist naval power. By the 
inbtruiiiental’ty of the Hutch, Meer Jafficr 
determined to play this new game, and incur 
the peril of losing all or driving the English 
away. It does not seem to have occnrretl to 
him that the Hutch would in turn have be- 
come bis niastcis, and that the only true 
rcliauce for a juincu or a people, where iii- 
•lepeiideneo is to bo sought and w'on, should 
be on 

“ Native swords end native ranks.” 

It is 2 >i'obable that this treacherous and 
feeble prince would not have ventured upon 
so daring a selieme, liad be not believed that 
the recognition of his actual vieeroyalty by 
the Mogul, secured him against all danger of 
insurrection in his own territories, or invasion 
by his Mohammedan neighbours. Clive soon 
discovered that some intrigue was proceeding, 
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but dooB not appear to have bad the leaat 
suspicion that a European power was oon> 
cerned, or even contemplated by Meer Jaffier. 
He lost all confidenoe in his protdgA and 
began to regard it as politic to prepare for 
the assumption of English power in Bengal, 
without the intervention of a nabob. In 
January, 1769, he addressed a letter to Mr. 
Jh’tt, requesting him to send a sufficient force 
“ to open a way for securing the sonbahdarship 
to' ourselves." His plan was to enter into a 
treaty with the Mogul, and receive from him 
the supreme authority in Bengal, subject to the 
jiajment of fifty lacs of rupees yearly, which 
could easily be spared out of the Bengal reve- 
nues. Clive, who hated Mohammedanism, and 
distrusted all Mohammedans of whatever rank, 
assured Mr. Pitt that Alcer Jaffier would break 
with the English as soon as be found it bis in- 
terest, no matter under what obligations they 
laid him ; and as to his son and probable 
successor Meeran, he represented him as “so 
njiparently the enemy of the English, that it 
will be almost unsafe trusting him with the 
succession." 

The intrigues of Meer Jaffier and his infa- 
mous son were auccessful in gaining over the 
Dutch. They determined on an expedition 
to Bengal; a large fleet was fitted out nt 
Batavia, and a considerable body of troops 
put on board. Their destination was Ghin- 
enrali, where the Dutch bad a factory, with 
the chiefs of which Meer Jaffier had con- 
ducted his intrigues. Suddenly the presidency 
at Calcutta was alarmed by the arrival of seven 
of the largest Dutch shipsin the Hoogly, having 
on board fifteen hundred men ; seven hundred 
of whom were Europeans, and the rest Malays. 
Holland and England were at peace, and Clive 
knew that no danger menaced the Dutch set- 
tlements, requiring such militarj' reinfovee- 
meiits, and the presenec of so powerful a fleet. 
He therefore determined on intercepting them, 
so as to prevent the arrival of the troops at 
Gliinsurnh. He perhaps never found himself 
in a more anxious situotion. At that time, 
it would have been a serious matter to 
tlio English government to be at war with 
Holland, added to its other European diffi- 
culties ; the ministry might disavow his acts, 
uotwithstanding the obvious justice and ne- 
cessity of the course taken by him in such an 
emergency. Should the English ministry 
disavow him, and offer compensation to Hol- 
land for any injury sustained by the Dutch 
armament or settlement, it was probable that 
Clive’s great wealth would be seized to make 
good the amount. The English government 
had always been rapacious and unjust in its 
conduct to the company, and seldom allowed 
justice in the righteous claims of an individual 
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to stand in the w'ay of its policy. Prol^ldy 
no government in Europe had proved itself 
BO indifferent to individual losses and suffer- 
ing as the English, when a political purpose 
was to be served or the exchequer epared, 
unless indeed the claimant had aristocratic 
pretensions or influence. Clive doubted much 
whether his influeuce or that of the company, 
or his past services, or his popularity in 
England, or all these sources of power to- 
gether, would prove sufficient to deter the 
English ministry from sacrificing him, if to 
do so answered a party end, or relieved the 
court from any embarrassment. A large, 
portion of his money having been sent to 
Europe tlirough the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, that company would, in all proba- 
bility confiscate his deposits, and tbns an- 
other consideration was added to those of a 
political as well as personal nature to prevent 
him from beginning the war, by intercepting 
the Dutch armaments. On the other hand, 
so large was the force, so faithless the sou- 
bahdar, and so few the English troops then 
disposable fur service in Bengal, that if the 
Dutch once gained a footing, they could hold 
their position until new and powerful rein- 
forcements to their navy and army should 
arrive from Batavia, and these, acting with 
the native army of the soabahdar, might effect 
the expulsion of the English from Bengal. 
The Boubahdar declared that he knew nothing 
of the schemes of the Dutch, of which he bsd 
received timely and accurate information, 
and whose agents were actually recruiting in 
Bahar, Pntna, and even Moorsbedabnd. The 
Dutch Company bad alwtys acted with an 
ostensible independence of its government, but 
as constantly with its connivance, and Dutch 
policy ill India and the Eastern sens was 
piratical. To force a commerce by destroy- 
ing the ships and scUlemcnts of all compe- 
titors was the simple policy of the Batavians. 
It would have been impolitic in the extreme 
to allow this great force to menace the inte- 
rests of the English in Bengal. Clive ordered 
as strong a detachment as he could spare, 
under Colonel Forde, au officer in whom he 
placed implicit confidence, to net as an army 
of observation. Forde endeavoured to prevent 
the advance of the Dutch troops by remon- 
strance and expostulation, which were of no 
avail. Hesitating to proceed to extremities, 
he sent to Calcutta for positive orders, repre- 
senting the persistence of the Dutch as only 
to be overcome by force. Clive was playing 
cards when the message arrived. He tore 
off a piece of Forde’s letter, and wrote upon 
it in pencil—" Dear Forde,— Fight ’em im- 
mediately, and I will send an order of council 
to-morrow." Forde did “fight 'em imme- 
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dlately/’ altbongh with foreea mnck Inferio: 
as to number, and so justified Clive's conii 
dence that the Dutch were completely de 
feated, of the seven hundred Europeans, no 
more tlian fourteen reached Chinsurab. An 
attack upon the fleet was also sttcoessful, thi 
ships were all made priaes. 

The results of these signal defeats were 
sitis.'actory, the Dutch at Chinsurab submittei 
to such terms as Clive thought proper to 
impose, which were that no fortifications 
should be erected, and no armed persons to 
be retained in connection with their factory 
' except for police purposes ; and, upon viola- 
tion of either of these terms, expulsion from 
Bengal was mutually recognised as a just 
penalty. Clive restored the ships at the end 
of December, 1759. 

The fate of Meer Jafiier would have been 
sealed by these events bad policy allowed. 
He made vehement protestations of fidelity, 
and declared his entire ignorance of the pro- 
ceedings of the Dutch; but while the English 
did not deem it then discreet to act against 
the Boubahdar for what he said or did, they 
had already resolved in their own minds to 
allow matters to take their course as regarded 
him, and await patiently the moment most 
oppurtuno for setting usiilo his authority. 

It is probable from the subsequent conduct 
of Meer JafSer, that ho penetrated the pur- 
poses of the English, and like a true Mussul- 
man, resigned hinnsolf to the fate tlie future 
might reveal, continued to enjoy his debauches, 
and to accumulate precious stones, rich apparel 
and coin, against the probable cribis which 
awaited him. 

Upon the fortunes of Clive these events 
produced such effects as might be expected. 
His name and presence awed his own coun- 
trymen, and were a terror to every native 
prince in India. The sepoys idolised liini, 
the native populations of India listened with 
eagerness to the wandering story-tellers who 
recounted his feats of arms, embellished by 
additions of dcocls more or less than human, 
as suited the oriental fancy. The belief was 
concurrent among the native poiinlatiohs, that 
the devil's inspiration had much to do with 
the military genius of tlie great commander. 

In England his glory w’as the common sub- 
ject of conversation, and the universal boast 
of his countrymen, amongst whom, fur so long 
a time, so few eminent generals had been 
raised up. Before the Dutch were humbled, 
Pitt in one of his thrilling orations had pasted 
upon him the highest eulogies, calling him “the 
heaven-lorn general, a man, who, bred to the 
desk, had displayed a military genius wliich 
might excite the admiration of the King of 
Prussia,” (^pon this Lord Macaulayiemarks; — I 
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“There were then no reporters in the gallery; 
but these words, emphatically spoken by the 
first statesman of ths age, had passed from 
mouth to mouth, bad l«en transmitted to 
Clive in Bengal, and had greatly delighted 
and flattered him. Indeed, since the death 
of Wolfe, Clive was the only general of whom 
his conntrymeu had much reason to be prond.’’ 
The minds of the people of England were 
thus prepared to hear of great exploits from 
Clive, and to appreciate them, and aa the 
Dutch were unpopular, the humiliation which 
he inflicted upon them filled his countrymen 
with wild delight. It was Forde who really, 
accomplished the feats of battle, but he acted 
under the inspiration of Clive, who carried 
away the palm. Clive, however, did justice 
to the gallant Forde ; he was always libersl 
in praise to the brave, although strict even to 
tyranny upon all under his command who 
dared* to dispute liis will. Forde’s previous 
service in command of a detachment sent to 
the Northern Circars by Clive, attboinstiga. 
tiou of one of the leading polygars in that 
distrief aud in opposition to his own council, 
bad been brilliant. Forde met the rajah's 
troops, and in a ])itched battle inflicted upon 
them as signal defeat as he afterwards gave 
the Dutch near Chiusurah. This was the 
means of troubling the French much, and of 
influencing, favourably' to the BriUsb, the 
war in the Carnatic, as already noticed in a 
more appropriate place. It does not appear, 
notwithstanding the high opinion of him 
eutertaiuod by Clive, that cither the company 
or lus country appreciated the military geiiiu 
aud valour of Forde. 

Clive having remitted large sums of money 
to England, was anxious to see to their se* 
curity. The Dutch Comjmny held £180,000, 
the English Company £10,000, and probably 
£80,000 had been remitted through private 
hands. He, therefore, in February, 17fi0, 
returned to England. His departure was at 
an unfortunate juncture for Bengal. Before 
the Dutch invasion, a new invasion by the 
Mogul prince was threatened, and scarcely 
had the Dutch episode terminated by the 
restoration of the raptured ships and treasurca 
in December, 1759, titan intrigues were dis- 
covered among the native princes, and at tltc 
court of Moorshedabad, likely to embroil 
Bengal with surrounding nabobs, and to ex- 
pose it to insurrectionary movements. Clive, 
Forde, and other influential oflBeers who were 
n good health persisted in returning home, in 
;he face of a state of' affairs which were 
perilous, and have not escaped censure for 
'caving Bengal to its fate. Colonel Oalliaud, 
Dow'cver, was rc-called from the Carnatic, 
nd as be was a man of superior military 
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parts, it yna beliered by Clive and the conncil, 
that he would be able to maintain the interests 
and honour of the company in military affairs. 

Towards the end of November, 1769, 
Colonel Calliaud arrived in Bengal with rein- 
forcements, and he was at once engaged in 
active operations to avert the threatened 
dangers. Clive himself determined to support 
him, and, if possible, settle matters at Moor- 
shedabad before he departed from India. 

The danger immediately impending was a 
new invasion by the shah-zada. Clive was 
determined that his highness should, if pos- 
sible, be severely chastised fur his breach of 
the treaty made upon his former defeat, and 
he therefore placed at Calliaud's disposal 
three hundred European infantry, six pieces 
of cannon with fifty European artillerymen, 
and one thousand sepoys, and sent him for- 
ward at once to Moorshedabad ; other^ forces 
were to join him, and GUve himself was to 
follow as soon as his attention to other affairs 
allowed. Mr. Mill blames the determinntion 
of the British to uphold Meer Jaffior against 
the shah-zada as an encouragement of rebel- 
lion, and a participation in it, and he de- 
nounces both the morals and policy of Clive's 
course. Professor Wilson gtvos the follow- 
ing brief but complete reply to this; — “It 
was not a question of policy, hut one of good 
faith. By the treaty with Meer Jaffier, ns 
well as Viy the nature of their connection with 
him. the English were pledged to assist him 
against all enemies whatever, and few of the 
governors of the provinces would have scrupled 
to consider the emperor as an enemy if he 
had sought to dispossess them of their souhahs. 
Even, however, if the theory of obedience 
to a monarch, who at the very seat of empire 
was no longer his own master, could be urged 
with any show of reason, it w’onld not be 
applicable in the present instance, for the 
shah-zada was not appointed by tho emperor 
to ho his deputy in Bengal, and as Clive 
pleaded to the prince himself, no communica- 
tion of hia movements or purposes had been 
made from Delhi. On the contrary, the 
prince was there treated as a rebel to bis 
father. Ha could not plead, therefore, the 
emperor's authority for his incursion, and no 
other pretext could have affonled him tho 
semblance even of right." 

After the shah-zada set out upon his 
second invasion, various events occurred 
which complicated the state of affairs. Mr. 
Mill describes them with so mneh beanty and 
accuracy, that hia description will admirably 
convey the position and relation of parties, 
as events rapidly preaented new phaaes in the 
general political condition: — “The powerful 
king of the AbdaUeea was again on us march 


for the invasion of Hindostaa. Ebroited by the 
approach of formidable danger, the vizir, in 
a fit of exasperation or despair, ordered the 
murder of the emperor, the wretched Alum- 
geer; and the news of this tragical event 
reached the ahah-zada, just as he bad passed 
die Garamnassa into the province of Babar. 
He was advised to asanme immediately the 
state and title of emperor; to eonfer the 
office of vizir upon riujah-ad-Dowlafa, the 
Nabob of Oiulc, and to confirm Nnjeeb-od- 
Dowlah in the office of Ameer-ul-Omrah. The 
majesty of the imperial throne, and hia un- 
doubted title, had an influence still upon tho 
minds of men. It was now clear and imme- 
diate rebellion to resist him; and whatever 
guilt conld be involved in making war upon 
their rightful sovereign, must be incurred by 
those who carried arms against him. The 
English had already familiarized themselves 
with the idea of rebellion in India ; and the 
consideration of legitimate sovereignty, though 
the sovereign would have purchased their 
protection by unlimited grants, appears nut 
to have excited a scruple in a single breast. 
The new dignity, however, of vizir, called on 
the Nabob of Oude for some exertions in 
favour of his sovereign ; and the fascination 
of the imperial title was still of force to col- 
lect around him a considerable army. The 
march of the English was retarded by tlie 
necessity of settling terms W'ith the Nabob ot 
Poorania, who bad encamped on the left 
bank of the river between Moorshedabad an<l 
Patna, and profesaed a desire of remaining 
obedient to Jaffier, provided the Kiiglihli 
would engage for bis seriirity. This nego- 
tiation wasted aoven days ; and in the mean- 
time the emperor advanced towards Patna. 
Ramnarain, whom the sagacity of All Verdi 
had selected to bo deputy-governor of Babar. 
on account of bis skill in matters of finance, 
was destitute of military talents: and con- 
sidering his situation, under the known 
hatred of Jaffier, as exceedingly precarioius, 
he was unwilling to lay out any of the wenhu 
be had acquired, in providing for the deteiice 
of the country. He was atiil enabled to draw 
forth a respectable army, reinforced by aeveiUN 
Enropeans and a batatlion of English seimys, 
commanded by Lieutenant Cochrane; and be 
encamped under the walla with a view tu 
cover the city." 

Colonel Calliaud hod united his forces witli 
those of Meeran, who was at the head oi 
fifteen thousand men and twenty-five p^-et. 
of cannon. The British colonel enjoined 
upon Coolirane defensive menauiee, and t<> 
avoid giving battle until he and Meernn 
should come up. Cochrane was either un- 
willing or unable to obey these commands. 
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and a battle was fonght, in which a sign^ 
defeat was sustained by Oochrane and his 
native coadjutor, Bamnaraiu, the governor of 
the province, wlio was a good financier and 
a bad soldier. The chief officers of Ramnurain 
behaved faithlessly, and endeavoured to 
bring over the troops to the service of the 
Mogul. The English never fonght better, 
and, few as they were, cut their way through 
the enemy, or rather the enemy, awed by 
their undaunted bearing, gave way before 
them, not daring to interpose. Finally, the 
detachment arrived safely at Patna. 

The following curious account of this trans- 
action was given by a Mogul nobleman, and 
is interesting, as disclosing the light in which 
the English appeared to men of his class : — 

“ What remained of their people [the Englishj 
was rallied by Doctor William Fullerton, a 
friend of mine, and possibly by some English 
officers, whose names I know not, who ranged 
them in order again ; and as one of their gung 
was to be left on the field of battle, they found 
means to render it useless aud of no avail, by 
thrusting a large needle of iron into its eye. 
The other being in good condition, they took 
it with them, together with its ammunition; 
and that handful of men liad the courage to 
retire in the lace of a victorious enemy, 
without once shriisking from their ranks. , 
During their journey, the cart of ammunition 
chanced to receive some damage ; the doctor 
stopped unconcernedly, and, after having put 
it ill order, he bravely pursued his route 
again; and it must be acknowledged, that 
this nation’s presence of mind, firmness of 
temper, and iiiulauntcd bravery, are past all 
question. They join tlie most resolute courage 
to the most caul ions prudence ; nor have they 
their ctpiiils in the art of ranging themselves 
in battle array, and fighting in order. If to 
BO many military qualifications they knew 
how to join the arts of government ; if they 
showed a concern fur the circumstances of the 
husbandman and the gentleman, and exerted 
as much ingenuity and solicitude in relieving 
and easing the people oi G-od, as they do in 
whatever concerns their military affairs, no 
nation in the world would be preferable to 
them, or prove worthier of command. Ilut 
such is the little regard which they show to 
the people of these kingdoms, and such their 
apathy and iudifference for their welfare, that 
the people under their dominion groan every- 
where, and are reduced to poverty and dis- 
tress. Oh God! come to the assistance of 
thine afflicted servants, and deliver them from 
tile oppressions they suffer." 

The people of God here referred to were 
the Muliammcdans : the privileges they de- 
eired, the power to oppress the tlindoos. 
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Mill says, “ Had the troops of the emperor 
pushed on with vigour, immediately after 
this victory, when Ramnarain was severely 
wounded, his army panic-struck and dispersed, 
aud the city without defenders, they might 
have taken Patna with the greatest ease. Rut 
they employed themselves in ravaging the 
open country, and in receiving messengers 
and overtures from Ramnarain, till the 19th 
of February, when they learned that Meernu 
and the English were distant from them but 
twenty-eight miles. The resolution was taken 
to march and engage them ; the next day the 
two armies approached. Colonel Galliand 
urged immediate attack; but Meeran and his 
astrologers found that the stars would not ho 
favourable before the 22nd. Early on the 
morning of that day, Galliand ivas in motion ; 
but before he couhl reach the enemy, the day 
was so far spent ‘ by the insufferable delays,’ 
as ho himself complains, of ‘ Meeran's march,' 
that, wishing to have time before him, he was 
unwilling to engage till the following morning. 
The enemy, however, advanced, and Calliaud 
drew up liis men between two villages which 
covered both his flanks, advising Meeran to 
form a second line, the whole of which, except 
the two wings, would have been covered by 
the English and the villages. £nt, though 
this was agreed upon, ‘ he crowded liis army 
upon the right, and, in spite of the nio<<t 
pressing and repeated solicitations, presented 
to battle a body of fifteen thousand men, itli 
a Iront of scarcely two hundred yards, in a 
tumultuous unformed heap.' With a feigned 
appearance of directing the main attack nj)oii 
the English, the enemy advanced, with tlic 
best part of their army, upon Meeran, who, 
in about ten minutes, began to give way. 
Colonel Calliaud, bowever, luarcbcd with a 
battalion of sepoys to his aid. and immediately 
decided the fate of the day.” 

Calliaud in vain endeavoured to indueo 
Meeran to pursue the enemy, or place a body 
of cavalry at his disposal, with which, in con- 
junction with his sepoy infantry, ho would 
himself give chase. Meeran prefen-ed enjoy- 
ing himself at Patna, in his usual dissipations. 
This he continued to do until the 29th of 
January, 1700. Meanwhile, the emperor, 
who had retreated to Babar, gathered courage, 
and resolved, if possible, to gain some days' 
march between the allies and Moorshedabad, 
and seize the viceroy fud the capital befuru 
the sell -indulgences at Patna terminated. 
When Meeran consented to move, the em- 
peror was on his march to execute the stratagem 
he had projected. Calliaud, by forced marcbes 
and by sending swift boats with troops up the 
river, was enabled so to menace the emperor’s 
flank as to canse him to change his route, 
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Btill vigilantly followed by Oalllaud. The 
viceroy meautime became apprised of the 
daiiger, mustered what forces he could, and 
received two hundred men from Calcutta. 
This army formed a junction with that under 
Meeran and Calliand, and, in the face of a 
meditated attack, the emi)eror horned his 
camp, and retreated. Calliand was of opinion 
that, by better concerted movements and 
more celerity, the imperial army might have 
entered Moorshedabad. Unce more Calliaud 
proposed the pursuit of the retreating foe ; but 
neither the viceroy nor tho hope of liis house 
had the courage to adopt his advice. He 
again urged upon them the necessity of 
placing some cavalry at his own disposal for 
the purpose. It was refused. At this junc- 
ture, iil. Law, at the head of a French force, 
passed near Patna, which had been left without 
means of defence ; but Law was ignorant of 
the fact, and proceeded to ilaliar, to await the 
arrival of tlio emperor. Had the cinjicror’s 
own army turned aside to Patna w itli celerity, 
he would have entered it unopposed. That 
city bad a third piece of good fortune, in 
escaping the Nabob of Pooraiiia, who, at the 
moment, declared for' tho enij)eror. Patna 
was within an easy march of his forces ; but 
he neglected tlie opportunity. Patna, through 
the bad generalship of ail parties, was saved 
from a coup before which it must have fallen. 
The emperor, however, when the opportune 
moment had passed aw'ay, advanced against 
it. The EiiglLsh factors aud the native go- 
vernor had tiii'own up dufences and organized 
a force. Calliaud, with his usual sagacity 
and promptitude, had dispatched two hundred 
European soldiers — tho I'iite of his army — and 
a battalion of sepoys. Before this f<jrcc could 
arrive, the emperor, joined liy AI. Law and 
tho French, pressed the siege, and, having 
demolished part of the ramparts, assaulted the 
place. Dr. Fullerton, the English surgeon, 
with that courage which the medical men 
attached both to the company's and the royal 
army have so frequently shown, at the head 
of such force as he could collect, repulsed the 
assailants. In two days. Law, with his 
Frenchmen, renewed tho assault, and suc- 
ceeded in scaling the broken ramparts. Again 
Ur. Fullerton, and one Usjah Shitabroy, buc- 
oeeded in repelling the assailants. It was, 
however, expected that tho whole French 
force, supported by the emperor's best native 
troops, would the next night renew the assault, 
and the citizens had no reliance upon them- 
selves, and no hope of again repelling tlie 
stormers. Wliilo all was despair and confusion 
iu the city, Captain Knox, with the light 
companies of his force, was seen from the 
walls rapidly approaching. lie had, by forced 


marchee, readied Patna in thirteen days, him- 
self and his men having endured terrible hard- 
ships from fadgne and heat. That evening 
he reconnoitred the enemy, who were deterred 
from offering an assault to the city. Next 
day, at the usual hour of temporary repose in 
India, Knox surprised the enemy while the 
troops wore asleep, entered their works, and 
made havoc of those who ocenpied them. 
The main army retired. 

The Nabob of Poorauia, who still lingered in 
the neighbourhood, at last began bis march 
to join the emperor. Knox proposed to the 
governor of Patna to cross tlie river, and so 
harass the nabob as to detain him until Calliaud 
aud Aleeran should arrive. The governor 
assented ; but when the hour for action came, 
nouc of the native troops or citizens would 
venture upon an expedition which appeared 
to them so full of peril. Bajah 8hitabroy 
had three hundred men in his pay, who had 
caught the fire of their master’s spirit : tliese 
joined Knox, and the little army crossed the 
river. It was the captain's plan to effect a 
night surprise; but his guide deceived him, 
and kept liim and his troops uselessly wan- 
dering about until morning, when, wearied, 
he and his men lay down upon their arms. 
At that moment, the advanced guard of the 
enemy approached. Knox took np his position 
with skill, and a battle ensued, which lasted 
for six hours. The enemy's troups numbered 
twelve thousand men. and again and again 
surrounded the little liands of Knox and the 
rajah, but were repulsed with heavy slaughter. 
At last disheartened, the enemy began to 
show s^niptoius of disorder. I'he English 
conimandcr charged with hi.s whole force. 
Tlie rajah’s troojis w'cre cavalry, and were 
most efficient iu the charge. The enemy 
was pursued until dark. i 

During the terrible contest, the citizens 
crowded the rauijrarts, their uiinds alternating 
between hope and fear ; but, on the whole, 
their coward hearts yieWeil to tho latter. 
They saw the ebb and flow of battle, and 
trembled with alarm, and wore, no doubt, 
ready to welcome an) victor who might 
approach from the contested field, if only they 
could secure their goods. 

The glorious conduct of Knox aud Ida 
bravo native colleague, Bajah 81iitabroy, was 
thus oddly noticed by a native author already 
quoted : — “ When the day was far spent, a 
note came to Mr. Aniyatt from Captain Knox, 
whicli mentioned that the cneuiy was de- 
feated and flying. The intelligence was sent 
to all the principal men of the city, and caused 
a deal of joy. I went to the factory, to com- 
pliment tlic* gentlemen, when, in the dnsk of 
the evening, Captain Knox himself crossed 
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«t>4 «ame irith ^tiArof md hnfMrty. 
Thay w«ra l>oth oorered with dost asd sweat. 
The captain then gave some detail of the 
battle, and paid the greatest eacoanBins on 
Shitabroy’e aeai, activity, and valenr. He ex> 
claimed several times, ‘ This is a real aaboh ; 
I never eaw each a nabob in my life.' A few 
moments after, Ramnarsin was introdnesd. 
He had in hie company both Mnstapba 
Koollee Khan, and the cntwal ef the city, 
with some other men of consequence, who, 
on bearing of the arrival of these two men, 
had docked to the factory; and, on seeing 
thorn alone, could not help believing that they 
had aecaped from the slaughter ; so far were 
they from conceiving that a few hundrede of 
men could defeat a whole army. Nor could 
tliey be made to believe (impressed as they 
were with Hindoo notions) that a commander 
could quit his army so unconcernedly, unleas 
he had indeed run away from it : nor would 
listen to what Mr. Amyatt repeatedly aaid, to 
convince. Ranmarain and others of their 
mistake.”* 

The immediate consequence of the victory 
was that the nabob gave up his idea of march* 
ing to join the emperor, but turned his course 
northward ; Calliaud and Meeran arriving, 
tiiey crossed the Ganges in pursuit, and soon 
overtook him, because of the encumbrances of 
baggage and heavy guns of position by which 
his army was attended. The nabob drew up 
in battle array, but with no disposition to 
fight. He merely sought time to place his 
treainroe and women on camels and swift 
elephants, and Uien, colling in his skirmishers, 
left his baggage and guns in the hands of the 
English, and precipitately retTcated.t The 
conduct of Meeran woe dastardly in the ex- 
treme on tills occasion. Calliaud^ thus de* 
scribes it : — ‘‘ The young nabob and his troops 
behaved in ibis skirniisb in their usual manner, 
halting above a mile in the rear, nor ever 
once made a motion to snetaln the English. 
Bad he but acted on this occasion with the 
least appearance of spirit, and made even a 
semblance of fighting, the affair most have 
proved decisive; nor could Cuddum Houssein 
Khan or his treasure have escaped.” Calliaud 
pursued the nabob, and the reluctant Meeran 
joined in the pursuit. 

Many months of 1760 bad now been con- 
mmed m repelling flie invasion of the shah* 
zada, and many defeats were in^cted upon 
him and bis coMjutore; yet adherents among 
the native chiefs, of various ranks, still joined 
his standsrd ; and his attainment to the throne 
of empire rendered it very likely that this 
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would aonllinie to be the «aee, anless Mow 
after bhnv wen strode by the Bntieb end their 
ally with rapidity and severity. |fe was the 
month of Jtdy : the rains were Idling ; and 
the nabob would soon be bqnmd resdi lus 
pursuere, anleee repid advukee wae made, in 
epite of the tempests which now impeded the 
march of bodfes of men in northern Bengal. 
Meeran relnctantly straggled forward, nnw 
the pressure of remonstrance and entreaty from 
the vigorouB and active Oalliaod. On the 
night of Uia 2nd of July, after four days of 
severe pursuit, an event occurred whidt ma- 
terially alter^ the prospects of the war. 
The night was one of fierce and uninterrupted 
storm : thunder shook the aliied eampe, and 
the forked lightnings played amid the tents 
like ihesBsant showers of fiery darts. Many 
of the natives believed that the gods bent their 
bows and discharged their arrows among the 
helpless host, and the invisible world fonght 
against their cause. Meeran, always solicitous 
for his own safety and harassed with super- 
stitious fears, forsook his tent, which was a 
rich aud wide-spread pavilion of light texture, 
for one of leasdemensionsand enperiorstrength. 
He was attended by only two persons — a do- 
mestic slave, a favourite, who chafed his limbs 
to induce elnmber, and a story-teller, to amnse 
his uafceful hours, after the manner of the 
East The thunder -etorm poured its sacceseive 
peels along for hours over the country, and the 
fierce lightnings sesrehed the camp. When, 
et hut, the fury of the elcmenta abated, the 
guards of Meeran, who crouched without, en- 
tered his tent for orders, when they found 
their maetor and bis two attendants stiffened 
in death, their bodies scathed with lightning 
end their costume einged or burned. 8ix 
holes were numbered on the back part of the 
commander’s head, and hie body was streaked 
as if with the marks of a whip. A scimitar, 
which lay on the pillow above his head, was 
also perlorotod, a^ the point melted. The 
tent -pole was charced. A single stroke of 
the electric fluid had Uasted the life of the 
prince and his attendants. The French after- 
wards raised a rumour in India that the 
English had assassinated Meeran. Edmund 
Burke alluded to this rumour iu his celebrated 
speech opening the charge against Warren 
Hastings. The imputation was not only un- 
founded, but absurd. The English had no 
interest in so acting at that WMoent, but 
strong interest to the contrary, as the conduct 
of Cs^iaud immediately showed. That ofieer 
saw that further pursuit <iS the enemy was, by 
the event, rendered impossible. Hetive armies 
gexterally disperse when a chief falls; and, 
^onld the like then happen, the peril of the 
English troops would indera Im great. Oalliaiid 
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WARREN UASXaveS nunANKHV IN THS AIFIIRS OF BlSNOAlr->eOTERlK)|L VANSITTABT 
OPFOSEO BY TUB eOCNCSL-WAB WlTiF THE E3iIPBROB>-BBKBAT OF THS JQIFBRIAL 
ARMY, and OF'^ FRENCH. WITH THS CAFTURB OF M. IA.W, THE BB^H CHIBF— 
BSTABLiaSlfdNT OF ICEXB^CdfinM IN 'TOE BODBAHOABSHIF BY THB HNCa,18H. 


Ik the events whieli |ad occurred in Bengal 
up to the period of tho arrival of Mr. Vanait* 
tart as governoFi a yoeae man took part who 
wn<i. destined to play aj^mineot pact in the 
history of India, ^l%at young man waa 
Warren Hastiime. 

Miss MartinoaOt .reviewing this period of I 
the history of Bengal, pithily ohMrvee ' 
*' Where waa yonng Uaetioga daring these , 
years ? He bd joined Clive's expedition ] 
with enthnsiaen when it came up from Madras 
in December, 1766. fiat Clive soon disco> 
vered that Hastings had abilities which . 
marked him oqt for political bnsinesa ; and | 
ho ap}K*iatad him resident agent at the new 
nabob's court. Boon after Clive's departure 
ill 1760, Hastings was wanted at Calcutta, as 
A member of connoiL He was in full training 
for hie future work.” To the influence of 
Clive much of the boldneia ami persistence of 
the policy of Bastingajmay probably bo attri- 
bated. They adnuted one another, and the 
elder and more aethre awn was likely to leave 
the traces of his strong mind and will upon 
the versatile, euscepuble, and impressible 
youth who watched the intrigues of the court 
of Moorshedabad, and informed the governor 
of Bengal of the policy pursued there. Clive 
depended much upon the genius of Hastings 
for correct information and useful suggestions, 
for already the subtle and penetrating mind 
of the diplomatiet gave proof of its fine edge 
and polished eurface. 

It will be appropriate in this place to take 
-spme notice of the life of Warren Haatings 
up to tbe time at which onr history has ar- 
rived. Lord Macaulay* thus writes of his 
origin ; — “ Warren Hastinga sprang from an 

* Critical ami JtiOorieal Ectant. Ceatribated to 
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ancient but illastrious race. It is aflSrmed 
that the pedigree can bo traced back to tbe 
great Danish sea king, whose aaila were long 
the terror of both coasts of tbe British Channel, 
and who, after many fierce and doubtful 
struggles, yielded at last to the valonr and 
genius of .^fred. Bat the undoubted splen- 
dour of the line of Bastings needs no iUus- 
tratioa from fohle. One hnnch of (hat line 
wore, in the fourteenth century, ^e coronet 
of Pembroke. From another brandi sprang 
the renowned chamberlain, the foitbful adhe- 
rent of the white rose, whose fote has fur- 
nished BO striking a theme both to poets and 
historians. His fiwu^ received aom the 
Tndors the Mrldom «f Uuntingdoa. . . . The 
lords of the manor of DayleKfood, in Worces- 
tershire, claimed to be the heads .of this dis- 
tinguished fiunily. l!he mun atoek, indeed, 
prospered less man some of the younger 
shoots. But the Dsylesford family, (though 
not ennobled, was wealthy and highly con- 
sidered, tin, about two hundred years ago, it 
was overwhelmed by the great ruin of the civil 
war. The Hastings of that time was a zealous 
cavalier. He raised money on his lands, sent 
his plate to the mint at Oxford, joined the 
royid army, and after spending half his pro- 
perty in the cause of King Charles, was glad 
to ransom himself by making over the greater 
part of the remainder to Speaker Lenth^ 
The old seat at Daylesford still remained in 
the family, but it conld no longer be kept up, 
and in the following generation was sold to a 
Loudon merchant. Before the transfer took 
place, tha last Hastings of Dayleeford pre- 
sented his second eon to the rectory of the 
parish in which the ancient residence of the 
family stood. The living was of little value,, . 
and Uie situation of the poor dergymui aftor 
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the Bdle of (he estate Tras deplorable. He 
was constantly engaged in law-suits abont 
tithes with the new lord of the manor, and 
was at last utterly mined. His eldest son, 
Howard, a well-conducted young man, ob- 
tained a place in the Cnstoms. The second 
son, Pynaston, an idle, worthless boy, married 
before he was sixteen, lost his wife before be 
uaa two years married, and died in the West 
Indies, leaving to the care of hie unfortunate 
father a little orphan destined to strange and 
memorable vieissihides of fortune." 

Warren, the son of Pynaston, was born on 
tlie Ctb of December, 1732. His mother died 
a few' days later, and he was left dependant 
on bis distressed grandfather. Such was the 
origin and early history of one of whom the 
same writer also says, “No cloud could over- 
cast the dawn of so mnch genius and so much 
ambition. The very ploughmen observed 
and long remembered how very hindly little 
Warren took to his book." It was while at 
school in the rustic village at Daylesford, and 
while the playmate of its rnstic children, that 
young Hastings pondered the idea of ulti- 
3nately becoming the lord of his ancestors* 
estates. His uncle Howard took charge of him 
in his ninth year, and he was sent to school in 
London. In his eleventh year ho was sent to 
■\^■estmin8ter school, where he was the fellow 
student of various youths who, like hiinaolf, 
became men of note. 

On the death of his uncle, Howard Hastings, 
n distant relative or connection, to whose care 
lie had been coiisigned by bis uncle, procured 
him a writership in the company's service. 
InOctober, 1750, when onlyin his soventoenth 
year, be arrived in Bengal. He remained two 
yciirs in the secretary's office nt Calcutta, and 
was then sent to Cossimbazar. In that jilace 
be roranined several years, making bargains for 
stuffs with native brokers, lie was thus oc- 
cn])ied when the sangninary finraj-ad-Duulab 
seized upon the English there. Tlie conijiaH- 
sion felt by some Dutch merchants for one so 
young, delicate, and intelligent, induced them 
to plead for him, and he was released from 
confinement and was a sort of prisoner at 
large at Moorshedabad. He tlience secretly 
corresponded with the English council when 
tlicy fled from Calcutta, and lie displayed such 
courage, capacity, and diligence in obtaining 
information, and such judgment and talent in 
the opinions he expressed, as to surprise the 
council, and excite their admiration of his 
abilities. 

When Clive arrived in the Hoogly with the 
expedition from Madras, Hastings contrived 
to join it as a volunteer, and by his hcroisiu 
and sagacity secured the high opinion and 
confidence of Clive. Immediately after the 


battle of Plassey, Hastings was appointed 
agent for the company at the court of the 
new soubahdar ; where he continued an in- 
valuable servant, until the honour of member 
of council at Calcutta was conferred upon 
him. During the administration of Mr. Vaii- 
sittart, Hastings was deprived of the influ- 
ence to which his genius entitled him by the 
corrupt council. The period between Clive’s 
first government of Bengal, the history of 
which has been recorded in foregoing pages, 
and bis second government of Bengal, the 
history of which is yet to bo related, was one 
of maladministration on the part of the English, 
and it is proper to anticipate somewhat our 
narrative, by quoting what Lord Macaulay, 
in bis criticism of Gleig’s lAfe of Hatiings, 
4)as said of onr hero's conduct during that 
interval; — “Of the conduct of Hastings at 
this time little is known; but the little that 
is known, and the circumstance that little is 
known, must be considered os honourable to 
him. He could not protect the natives; all 
that he could do, was to abstain from jilnn- 
doving and oppressing them, and this -ho 
appears to have done. It is certain, that at 
this time ho continued poor, and it is equally 
certain that by cruelty and dislionchty he 
might have become rich. It is certain that 
he was never charged with hating borne a 
part in the worst abnacs which then prevailed, 
and it is almost equally certain that if he had 
horno a part in these abuses, the able and 
bitter enemies who afterwards persecuted 
him would not linve failed to discover and 
to proclaim bis guilt. Tlie keen, severe, and 
even malevolent scrutiny to wbicli Ids whole 
public life was subjected, a scrutiny unpa- 
ralleled, as wc believe, in the history oi man- 
kind, is in one respect advantageous to bis 
reputation. It brought many oleniislies to 
light, but it entitles him to be considered 
pure from every blemish uliicb has not been 
brought to light. The truth is that the temj)- 
tntions to which so many English functionaries 
yielded in the time of Mr. ^’nn8ittart were 
not nddres-sed to the ntliiig passion of Warren 
Hastings. He was not squeamish in pecu- 
niary transaction.", but he uns neither sordid 
nor rajiacioub. He was far too enlightened a 
man to look on n great empire, merely ns a 
buccaneer would look on a galleon. Had 
bis heart been mneb worse than it was, bis 
understanding would have preserved him 
from that extremity of baseness, lie was an 
nnscnipnlous, perhaps an unprincipled states- 
man ; but still he was a statesman and not a 
free-bootcr." 

In ]Tfi4 Hastings returned to England. 
He liad I'ealized only a very moderate for- 
tune, aud that moderate fortune was soon 
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reduced to nothing, partly by his praiseworthy 
liberality, and partly by his mismanagement. 
*' Towards his relations he appears to have 
acted very generously. The greater part 
of his savings he left in Bengal, hoping, pro- 
bably, to obtain the high usury of India. 
But high usury and bad security generally 
go together, and Hastings lost both interest 
and principal." During the four years Has- 
tings remained at humo, as well ns tho four 
years he remained in India alter Clive re- 
signed the governorship of Bengal, many 
momentous events occurred in India, which 
prepared tiio way for tho exalted position 
Hastings ultimately held, and which were of 
themselves of magnitude and deep import- 
ance ; to them it is necessary now to turn. 
The departure of Clive throw the nlTaiis of 
Bengal into much confusion. It has been 
already shown that under the heroes, Cnlliaud 
and Knox, British valour was as triumphant 
us if Clive himself led tho soldiers ; but the 
civil concerns of the presidency were too 
complicated to be set or kept in order by a 
genius less commanding than Clive himself. 
There existed much discontent on the part 
of the English ofliciala, even in high places, 
with the neglect shown by tlic company to 
men of parts, and the partialities ctiiiced in 
the ]iruiuotions, civil and military. To such 
an extent did the dissatisfaction with tho coiu- 
li.my sjtreail, that the follow ing extraordinary 
document was sent home hefure Clive took his 
departure, who had himself, although the 
company’s chief officer in Bengal, taken an 
active part in its production; — •‘Having fully 
spoken to every branch of your nffiiirs at this 
ju'csidency, under their established heads, we 
eannot, consiitciit with the real anxiety we 
feel fur the future welfare of that respectable 
body from whom you and wc arc in trust, 
close this address without expostulating with 
freedom on the nn])rovoked and general ns- 
jierity of your letter per I’rince lli-nry packet. 
Uiir sentiments on this head, will, we doubt 
not, acquire additional weight, from the con- 
sideration of their being subscribed by a 
majority of your council, who are, at this 
very period, quitting your service, and con- 
sequently independent and disinterested. 
I’ermit us to say, that the diction of yonr 
letters is most unwortliy yourselves and us, 
in whatever relation considered, cither as 
masters to servants, or gentlemen to gentle- 
men. Merc inadvertencies, and casual neglects, 
aiising from an unavoidable and most com- 
plicated confusion in the state of your affairs, 
liave been treated in such language and sen- 
timents, ns nothing but the most glaring and 
]ircmcditnted faults could warrant. Grouud- 
less informations have, without further scrii- 
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tiny, borne with you the stamp of truth, 
though proceeding from those who had therein 
obviously their own purpose to serve, no 
matter at whoso exjiensc. These have re- 
ceived from yon such counteuanco and en- 
couragement, as must most assuredly tend to 
cool the warmest zeal of your servants here 
and everywhere else ; as they will appear to 
have been only the source of general reflec- 
tions, thrown out at random against your 
faithful servants of this presidency, in various 
parts of your letter now before us, — faithful 
to little purpose, — if the breath of scandal, 
Joined to private pique or private or personal 
attachments, have power to blow away in one 
hour the merits of many years’ services, and 
deprive them of that rank, and those rising 
.benefits, which are justly a s])ur to their 
integrity and application. The little atten- 
tion shown to these considerations in the in- 
discriminate favours heaped on some indivi- 
duals, aud undeserved censures on others, 
will, wc apprehend, lessen that spirit of zeal 
BO very essential to the well-being of your 
affairs, and, consequently, in the end, if con- 
tinued, prove tho destruction of them. Pri- 
vate views may. ii is much to be feared, take 
the lead here, from examples at home ; aud 
no gentlemen hold your service longer, nor 
exert themselves further in it, than their own 
exigencies reipiire. Tliis being the real pre- 
sent state of your service, it bccuincs strictly 
our duty to represent it in the strongest light, 
or wc should, with little truth, aud loss pro- 
jiriciy, subscribe ourselves.'’ 

The coiupniiy’s reply to this was resolute, 
stcMii, and uncompromising. It whs as fol- 
low.'!, dated the 2lBt of .launary, 1761: — 
•‘ We have taken under onr most serious 
consideration the general letter from our 
late president and council of Fort William, 
dated the 2'Jth of December, ITo'J, aud mauy 
pai-agraphs therein containing gross insults 
upon aud indignities ufl'ered to the court of 
directors ; tending to the subversion of our 
authority over our servants, and a dissolution 
of all onler and good government in the com- 
pany's affairs : to put an immediate stop there- 
fore to this evil, we do jiositively order and 
direct, that, immediately upon receijU of this 
letter, all those persons still remaining in the 
company’s service, who signed the said letter, 
viz., Alcssieurs John Zeplianiali Jlolwell, 
Charles Stafford Playdell, M'illiam Brightwell 
Sumner, and William M‘Guiro, bo dismissed 
from tlie company's service ; and you are to 
take care that they be not permitted, on any 
consideration, to continue in India, but that 
they are to be sent to England by the first 
ships which return home the same season you 
receive this letter." 

0 o 
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Mr. VaneiUart tiad from the first been op- vaiits were trading on private acconnt in such 
posed by a faction in the council, and “ the a manner as to be ruinous to the company, 
disniissfll of which this letter was the signal. They interfered with the native transit trade 


not only gave n majority in the council to the 
party by whom he was opposed, hut sent Mr. 
Eliis, the roost intcinjicrate and arbitrary of all 
his o])ponents, to the chieisliip of the tnctory 
at Pattta. lie treated the nabob with the 
roost insulting airs of authority, and broke 
through all respect for his government. So 
early ns the uiontli of January he gave his 
orders to the coniniander of the ti-oops to seize 
and keep prisoner one of the uaboh's collec- 
tors, who had raised some difficulties in per- 
mitting a quantity of opium, the private pro- 
perty of one of the company’s servants to 
pass duty free as tlio ju’opcrly of the company. 
This outrage tlie di.scictiou of the officer 
avoided, by suspending obedience to the 
order, and sending a letter to the nabob, to 
redress by his own-aiitliority whatever might 
ajtpenr to ho wrong.”* 

This Mi. Ellis continued, with indomitable 
energy and vi{)lenee, to contravene the orders 
<)f Mr. Vansittart ; and liis disohedienoe and 
insults to the governor received such a luea- ' 
sure of EUjiport from the opposition in the 
council, ns to render nugatory all attempts on 
the )iart of tlio governor to enforce di.-eipliiK* ^ 
and order. The factious sjiirit of the council ■ 
was not without jirovoeation, and, strangely, 
that provocation was siqiplicd mainly through 
Clive’s instrumentality, in the very way against 
which ho and his brother officials so strongly 
protested when tlic company, without his in- 
tei'Vention, acted in a similar manner. 

Vansittart was aj'pointed governor of Ben- 
gal at Clive’s suggestion. This offended Hol- 
w-cll, who had rendered more service iu the 
civil department than any of the conqinny’s 
officials, who biavcly battled when the conncil 
of Calcutta fled, who, during Clive's govern- 
ment, was the most efficient civilian in high 
offii'c, and upon whom the great dictatoi de- 
vohed jm])ortant duties. When Clive left 
India, the government rested upon Holwell 
pro tempore, and ho was undoubtedly better 
lilted for the jiost than any other member of 
the conncil. Mr. Amyatt, a inaii reckoned by 
his fellow couucillurs of conscipicnce, claimed 
the office on the grotiuJ of seniority, and the 
council and civilians generally regarded it as 
unjust to place a gentleman from Madras over 
his head. Clive, for reasons tlmt appeared 
weighty to himself, recommended Vausiltart, 
who, from the above-named causes, was ob- 
structed, from the moment of his entering 
office, by those who felt themselves aggrieved. 
This was not the only cause of their opp*J8i- 
tion. A large nuniLer of the company's ser- 
• Mill, book iv. chap. v. 


in a manner, whicli, through the various 
revolutions in tlio soubalidarship of Bengal 
that ensued, drew forth the remonstrances of 
each BiicccHsive nominee of the British in the 
native govern meut, while the people of Bengal 
iu vain besought the intervention of their 
j soubahdar. Oppression and plunder were 
j rampant amongst the bullying and imperions 
English officials everywhere. Mr. Vansittart 
had not tlie requisite capacity and energy to 
2 >ut a sto]) to these things ; and when a decided 
majority of the council was obtained against 
him, he became almost powerless. Lord Ma- 
caulay says of him and his ivosition : — “ Mr. 
Vansittart, the governor, was at the head of 
a new and anomalous cnqiire. On one side 
was a baud of English functionaries, daring, 
intelligent, eager to lie rich. On the other 
side was a great native ^lopulation, hcljilcss, 
timid, accustomed to crouch under opprohiun. 
To keep tlie stronger race from preying on 
the weaker, was an nmlertaking which tasked 
to the utmost the talents and energy ol t'livc. 
Vansittart, with fair intentions, was a feeble 
and inefficient julcr. The monster caste, as 
was natuial, broke 1 lose from all restraint, and 
tiieii w us seen, w hat w c believe to be tlie most 
1 frightiiil of nil spectacles — tlie strengtli of 
j civilization without its mercy. To all other 
j des]M>tism (hero is a check — impctlect, indeed, 
nud liable to gloss abuse, but still sufficient to 
pre.>.crve society from the last extreme ol 
misciy. A time comes when the evils of sub- 
I mission are obviously greater than tliiise of 
resistance — when lear itself begets a sort of 
I courage, when a convulsive burst of jiopnlar 
I rage and dcsjiair warns tyrants not to jiresuine 
too far on the jiatience of mankind. But 
against misgovcrmiient, such as then afflicted 
Bengal, it was inipussible to struggle. 'J’lie 
sujierior intelligence of the dominant class 
made tlieir power irresistible. A war of 
Bengalees against Englisiitiieu was like a war 
of sheeji against wolves, of men against 
demons. Tlio only protection which the con- 
quered could find, w'as in the moderation, the 
j dcmeucy, the enlarged jioliey of the con- 
queror. That juotection at a Inter jieriod 
they found. But at first English fiower camo 
among tlicm uiiacconqiaiiied by Engiisli mo- 
rality. There wak an interval between the - 
time when they became our subjects, and the 
time at which we began to rcHcct that wo 
were bound to discharge towards them the 
duty of rulers. During that interval the 
basineSE of a servant of the coiiipnny was 
simply to wring out of the natives a hundred 
or two hundred thousand pounds, as speedily 
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«8 possible, tliat he might return home before 
his constitution had suffered from the heat, to 
marry a peer’s daugliter, buy rotten boroughs 
in Cornwall, and to give balls in St. .lames’s 
Square.” 

Tliis description is not so overdrawn as not 
to describe generally the condition of thiugs. 
And show how helpless was the governor in 
the trausactions wliich took place under his 
government, financial and military, among 
the English themselves in their relations to 
native princes and slates, and to the unfor- 
tunate Lcugalecs who groaned beneath their 
rap.acity and ojipression. In the narrative of 
Mr. Vansittart himself, published after his 
resignation of the government of the presi- 
dency, there is nt once the clearest and most 
conci.se account that lias over ajijicared of its 
real condition, and of tlio English interest in 
Deugnl .at the jieriod of illr. Vansittart's ar- 
rival. It is fortunate that the statements of 
Mr. V'aiisittart himself arc still in existence, 
as they descrilie with truth and sinijilicity a 
period amongst the most remarkable and 
eventful cjioclis in Ibo liistory of the llritish 
empire in India. The events ot that time, and 
the jtart taken in them by our coiuitrymcn, are 
amongst those most discussed liy critics and 
hiotorians of lli<- jircsent clay. 'The originality 
and iiiijiortniicc of the docuiucnt oxciise its 
length. 'J'he condensation of its style, and 
the authority of the writer, alike forhid abridg- 
ment. Mr. Vansittart states “ It is foieign 
to my purpose to enter into any detail (if the 
transactions of .McorJaftior’s govcrninoiit.from 
the time of his being raised to (he soiibali- 
darship till the iiioiitli of Jnlv, ITiit'. when I 
came to liciignl. to sMceccd Colonel Clive. It 
is enough if 1 give a j'hiin and distinct view 
of the situation in wbiidi 1 found bis affairs, 
and the eomjiany’s. Tlio grc.atest part of the 
nabob’s and the English forces was nt I’litua. 
to ojijiose the shah-zada, who, for three year.s 
successively, had invaded the province, and 
at this time was more powerful than ever, by 
the numhor of disaffected zemindars u ho had 
joined him, or espoused his interest, in different 
parts of the country. The iiobub's army con- 
sisted ns usual of n great number of undisci- 
jilined jieople, who were never regularly paid, 
but were kojit together by the jiromiscs of 
Snddoc Allec Cawn,* the nabuh’s son, who 
commanded them, that he would be answer- 
able for tlicir arrears one time or other. Deiiig 
disappointed of these hopes by the death of 
the nabob’s son, who was killed by liglitning. 
the 3rd of July, their clauiorons demands 
could no longer be restrained, and a general 
plunder and de.sertion was daily expected. 
Colonel Calliand, who commanded the Englisli 
* Commonly called the ChuU nabob. 


forces after Colonel Clive’s departure for 
Enroi>e, stopped these clamours for a moment, 
by bis ])romises to secure the payment of their 
arrears from the nabob; but the English 
ti'oops were in little better condition than the 
nabob’s; they Imd two or three months’ arrears 
due to them, the nabob having failed in the pay- 
ment of the sum stipulated for their mainten- 
ance, which was a hie of rupees a month, and 
the low state of the treasui’y at Calcutta not 
admitting of tlie deficiency being tnjgdied from 
tbencc. The tdfeets of this wcic heen by the 
desertion of many of our men ; and the army, 
tlins sitiiatcil, was within tliirty miles of the 
shali-zada’s whole I'oree. 'I’lie situation of 
affairs at Moorshebadad, where the nabob re- 
sided, was still more olarming. Far from 
being in a condition to ]iay off the arrears of 
his troops at Patna, be had a large number 
of the same undi.scijdiucd rabble about his 
person, and was no les.s in arrears to them ; 
these also losing their best dependence, by 
the death of the nabob's «ou, could no longer 
be satisfied with promises, but insisted, iu a 
must tumultuous nuiuncr, on imniedintc pay- 
ment. More than once they surrounded the 
palace, abused the principal ofBcerg in the 
most op 2 )rolirious language, and daily threat- 
ened the nabob’s lile ; through the weakness 
of hisgoveniniciit. and the general disaflection 
of the people, the revenue.s of most jiarts of 
the province were withlicld by the zemindars, 
and the nuboh hud so little attention to, or 
capacity for business, that what little was col- 
lected w.is, in a great mcnsiire. n}i|>ropi'iated 
by his favourites to their owu ju-olit. The 
Jleerbooni rajah, w hose eiamtry is situated 
within a few miles of the (..ipital, Moorshed- 
abad, had declared for the shah-zadah, and 
had raised a force, with which he threatened 
to attack the city ; and the nabob had so little 
power of ojijiosiiig him, tlmt a body of troops, 
wdiich were ordered out against him iu the 
mouth of June, refused to march, ami were 
yet in tlie siihurhs, when I arrived there in 
the mouth of October. Ujion the whole, 
there was the greatest reason to apprehend, 
that the disorderly troops would lay waste 
and jduuder the city, and jiut an end nt once 
to the nabob's government and lile. At 
Calcutta, the treasury was so low, and our 
resources so much drained, that wc were 
obliged to sn entire stoji to the invest- 
ment, and it was with the utmost difficulty 
the current exjicuses of tlio setilement could 
be provided for. ’The lac ot rnjices, which 
the nabob w'as to pay monthly tor the field- 
exjrenses of our troojiR, remained, as I before 
observed, two or three months iu arrears; 
aiid even suiiposing it to have been regularly 
juiid, was very insufSicicnt for the intended 
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use ; so tb&t the company, npon this footing, 
would have aiiffcred a considerable loss by 
their alliance with the nabob, aa often oa the 
aitnatioii of afifaira required their troops to be 
in the field, of which the appearance of 
troubles on every side afforded no prospect 
of ail end. The Burdwan and Nuddea 
rountricB had been assigned to the company, 
from April, 1758, to April, 17G0, for the pay- 
ment of the sums stipulated in the treaty, for 
the restitution of the company’s and private 
losses by tlie capture of Calontta. Of that 
oinonnt abont twenty lacs remained due, at 
the time of my arrival, although the term of 
the assignment had been expired some months : 
and the nabob, at the same time that he could 
find no means of discharging this balance, in- 
sisted on the lands being restored to him, of- 
fering a security of jewels in their stead. He 
sent the Eoyroyan, one of his principal offi- 
cers, to Calcutta, to make this demand, and at 
the same time to request the loan of a sum of 
money to assist him in his distress. The last 
was a proposal wo had it not in our power to 
comply with ; hut the first could not in justice 
be refused, ns he was willing to give other 
security, in lion of the lands before assigned ; 

60 that we were absolutely left without any 
resources for money, and the company sent 
out none from Europe. To add to our diffi- 
culties, Madras and Bombay were told that 
they must depend on supplies from Bengal; 
and in the midst of this distress, not only the 
dangerous state of the province obliged us to 
keep all our forces in the field, at an immense 
expense, but 'a still more interesting object 
for the English nation in India, I mean the 
success of the undertaking against Pondi- 
cherry, which was then invested, depended, 
in n great nieasure, on a supply of money. 
The nabob, through an habitual indolence, 
was quite incapable of managing his govcni- 
ment in such critical circumstances ; and the 
sudden and unfortunate death of his son had 
thrown him into such a state of dejection that 
ho would not even try to exert the little 
strength which his faculties had left. Unable 
as the nabob was to help himself, it was the 
universal opinion, founded on the experience 
of his former conduct, that he would rather 
have seen himself and the province involved 
in one general ruin, than have given us the 
means of saving him, by putting more power 
and more resources of money in our hands. 

The Dutch director's letters to him, and his 
behaviour at the time their forces came into 
tho Gouutr}', are a public teatimony of his 
desire to reduce our power, instead of aug- 
menting it : I asked a small favour of him 
for the company, a little after my arrival, as ; 
much AA’ith a view of sounding his disposition, i 
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as through a desire of obtaining H. It was 
the grant of the Chittagong province, in farm 
to the company, on tho same terms as it was 
held by the then fougedar, or if that was dis- 
agreeable, the leave only of establishing a 
factory there for trade ; but he positively re- 
fused to admit of either. 1 determined not 
to suffer the affairs of the nation aud the com- 
pany to fall under the ruin they were threat- 
ened with, without making an attempt to save 
them, and far from intending any injury to 
the nabob, 1 considered the preservation of 
his liie and government as equally depending 
with our own interests, on tho immediate 
prosecution of some methods for remedying 
the difficulties with which wo were sur- 
rounded. One principal circumstance of the 
impending evils suggested the first hopes of 
n reformation. The death of the nabob's son 
had cut off the heir-apparent of the govern- 
ment ; he had two sons by concubines, and a 
pandson, the child of his deceased son, by a 
‘.oncnbinc also; the eldest of his two sous 
was little above ten years old, and his grand- 
son an infant of a few months, so that they 
were incapable of taking care of the husiness, 
supposing the objection of their illegitimacy 
to 1)C of 110 weight. In these circnmstauces, 
ho whole province seemed to turn their eyes 
on Meer Cossim, who was married to Meer 
•laflicr'sdaiighter, his only surviving legitimate 
child; was esteemed a capable man of business, 
and had been the means of preserving the 
city from jilunder, and the nabob from de- 
struction, by an immediate payment of three 
lacs of rupees to his troops, and becoming a 
security lor their arrears at the time of their 
tumultously surrounding the palace ; and thia 
be did, npon promise of being appointed to 
the vacant offices of his deceased son, and 
declared his successor. I found Mr. Holwell 
and the select committee had strongly recom- 
mended to the nabob to perform this promise ; 
on the other hand, Mr. Amyatt and Colonel 
Calliaud had wrote to him in favour of his 
infant grandson, representing that the troops 
at Patna insisted on his being named to the 
vacant offices, and that the Raja Rajebullub, 
late dewan to the nabob’s deceased son, 
shonld have the mnnogement of them daring 
his minority. The nabob seemingly acqui- 
esced in both recommendations, but oon- 
tiiuied wavering in liis choice, in such a 
manner, as showe'd that tho increase of the 
English infiiience was the event that he most 
dreaded in tho appointment of either. This 
is the only clue which can lead to the motives 
of the many opposite resolutions which were 
taken iip by tho nabob, npon this affair, in 
the small space of time in which it was sus- 
pended. His inclinations first led him to 
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accept the advice offered him by Colonel 
Oalliaud, in. favour of his grandson; but 
when that advice vras urged iu more press- 
ing and peremptory style, and Bajebullab, 
by his emissaries and friends at Durbar, too 
solicitously laboured to bring about the 
same design, the nabob became, jealous of 
his growing power, and suddenly declared 
his resolution to support Mccr Oossim in his 
pretensions, as will appear by the letter ho 
wrote Mr. Holwell and Colonel Calliaud upon 
this subject. On the other hand, the nabob 
perceiving that Meer Cossini was W'armly 
supported by Mr. Holwell, appears to have 
formed the wild scheme of shaking off both, 
by throwing all the chief offices of the go- 
vernment into the hands of a stranger, named 
Mirza Daood, who had fur some years enjo}'ed 
the protection of this court in the character 
of a prince of the royal blood of Persia. Him 
the nabob formally contracted to the natural 
daughter of his deceased son, but a few days 
after the declaration made in favour of Meer 
Gussim, who, apprehensive of being disap- 
pointed in his hopes, bv tlie jealousy and 
irresolution of the nabob, formed the pretence 
of negotiating the restoration of Burdwan, 
and the other assigned lands, to obtain Im 
leave to come down to Calcutta. He arrived 
there about the middle of September. As he 
came down with these fears and suspicions of 
the nabob’s disinclination to him, for the fa- 
vour already shown him by the English, it 
naturally led him to full iu with any measures 
whiuh^iight be proposed by them, as a 
means of sccuriiig tlie continuation of the 
same interest in his behalf.” 

In the foregoing narrative, events arc 
referred to whleli were not recorded iu 
former pages of this history — those connected 
with a new revulutiun in Bengal, and the 
detlironemcnt of Meer Juffier. This was 
effected in the manner ami temper recorded 
in the nan-ativc of Mr. Vansitturt. Meer 
ilaflier refused to hold any mere nominal pos- 
session of the Boubahdarship, and retired to 
Calcutta, there to live under the protection of 
the English. He declared that Meer Oossim 
was a man of too ambitious a charactur to be 
bound by treaty, or ties of affinity, and would 
not trust himself within the limits of his 
pjwer. This estimate of his Bou-in-law's 
character proved ultimately too true. 

Among the difficulties which beset the 
new British governor was a jealousy among 
the military commanders. Major Carnac 
arrived to succeed Colonel Calliaud. The 
army then chiefly lay at Patna, after the death 
oi' Mccran. Mr. N'ausittart was unwilling to 
disturb Colonel Calliaud in hia command, at a 
juncture wliich atill seemed critical, seeing 


that the colonel was well acquainted with 
men and with affairs at Patna, of which the 
major was necessarily ignoEont That officer, 
how'evef, bunted to be in command. EIUh, 
ever ready for violent meaaareaand complaints, 
mode this a matter of discussion in the oouuoil, 
and Vansittart was tormented by bis own 
officers, at a time which required the exercise 
of their united powers for the common good. 
All these persons entered into fiercer discus- 
sions with one another, and with the governor, 
concerning the deposition of Meer Jafficr, 
and the eligibility of his successor. 

It is difficult to see what other course was 
open to the governor than that which he took. 
Professor Wilson thinks it was impolitic, and 
thus expresses his views : — “ Objections to 
the removal of Meer Jaffier were made not 
only by those whose personal feelings might 
be suspected. The scheme was originally 
Mr. Holwell’s, who communicated iu April, 
to Colonel Calliaud, his anticipation of the 
necessity of deposing Meet Jaffier. Tlie 
colonel, in reply, observes, ‘ Bod as the man 
may be whose cause wc now support, I can- 
not be of opinion that we can get rid of him 
fur a better, without running the risk of much 
greater inconveniences attending on such a 
change than those wo now labour under. I 
presume the establishing tranquillity in these 
provinces would restore to us all the advan- 
tages of trade we can wish, for the profit and 
honour of our employers, and I think we bid 
fairer to bring that tranquillity about by our 
jireseut inHueuco over the soubahdar, and by 
supporting him, than by any change that can 
be made.’ * Tlie removal of Jaffier was an 
ill-advised measure ; there was no absolnto 
iiujKiBsibility in his performing his oiigagc- 
meuts with the English, or paying his owm 
troops, for both objects were speedily accoui- 
plishcd by his successor, and he created no 
new resources. The same means of acquitting 
his obligations, were in Meer Jaffier’s reach. 
There only wanted such support as should 
enable him, and such control as should com- 
pel him, to discharge those demands to whiuh 
he had Tendered hinrsvlf liable, and the duo 
acquittance of which was essential to the 
maintenance of that English force upon which 
his own power, and even his existence de- 
pended. Had Clive remained in Bengal, there 
would probably have been no revolution.” 

Whatever might have been the policy of 
Clive, that of Cossim was soon made intelli- 
gible, “ For, aware that money was the pillar 
by wliich alone he could stand, ho made so great 
exertions that, notwithstanding the treasury 
of Mcei Jaffier was found almost empty, he 

* Scnnoa’i OitenaiioM on VamtUartt Nurratic*, 

p. 12. 
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paid in tlie conrse of a few months the arrears 
of the English troops at Putna ; so far satis- 
fied the troops of the sonbahdar, both at Moor- 
shedabad and Patnn, that they were reduced 
to order, and ready to take the field; and 

f rovided six or seven lacs in discharge of 
is engagements with the company, in somacli 
that the presidency were enabled in November 
to send two lacs and a half to Madras, whence 
a letter had been received, declaring that 
without a supply the siege of Pondicherry 
must he raised. In the month of January, 
Major Carnac arrived at Patna, and took the 
command of the troops. The ]irovince of 
Bahar had suffered so much from the repeated 
incursions of the emperor; and the finances 
both of the nabob and of the company were 
BO much exhausted by the expense of the 
army required to oppose him, that the im- 
portance was strongly felt of driving him 
filially from that pert of the country. The 
rains were no sooner at an end than the 
English commander, acoomjiaiiied hy the 
troops of Uamuarain, and those which had 
belonged to Mceran, advanced towards the 
emperor, who was stationed at Gyah Mann- 
pore. The nnhappy monarch made what 
exertions ho could to increase his feeble army ; 
but Carnac reached his camp by three days’ 
march; forced him to an engagement, and 
gained a victory.”* 

This engagement redounded greatly to the 
glory of tlie English. liaw, the Fiench com- 
mander, was made prisoner, and his foices 
entirely dispersed. The following graphic 
account of incidents connected with the enp- 
ture of M. Law, is from the pen of a native 
and a Mohammedan : — ” When the emperor 
left the field of battle, the handful of troops 
that followed M. Law, discouraged by his 
flight, and tired of the wandering life W’hich 
they had hitherto led in his service, turned 
about likewise, and followed the emperor. 
M. Law, finding himself abandoned and alone, 
resolved not to turn his back; he bestrode 
one of his guns, and remained firm in that 
posture, waiting for the moment of his death. 
Tliis being reported to Major Carnac, he de- 
tached himself from his main body, with 
Captain Knox and some other officers, and 
he advanced to the man on the gun, without 
taking with him either a guard or any Talingas 
(sepoys) at all. Being arrived near, this 
troop alighted from their horses, and pulling 
their caps from their heads, they swept the 
air with them, as if to make him a taldm; 
and this salute being returned by M. Law in 
the aame manner, some pariey in their lan- 
guage ensued. The major, after paying high 
•ncomiums to M. Law for his perMverauce, 
* Mill, Tol. iii. book ir. ebap. v. 


condnet, and bravery, added these words : — 
‘You have done everything which could bo 
expected from a brave man ; and your name 
shall bo undoubtedly transmitted to posterity 
by the pen of iiistory : now loosen your sword 
from your loins, come amongst ns, and abandon 
all thoughts of contending w’ith the English.' 
The other answered, "I'liat if they W'onld 
accept of his surrendering himself just as ho 
was, he had no objection ; but that as to sur- 
rendering himself with the disgrace of being 
without his sword, it was a shame he would 
never submit to; and that they might take 
his life if they were not satisfied with that 
condition.’ The English commanders, admir- 
ing his firmness, consented to his surrendering 
himself in the manner ho wished ; after wliich 
the major, with his officers, shook hands with 
him, in their European manner, and every 
sentiment of enmity was inslantly dismissed 
on both sides. At the same time the niiijor 
sent for his own palankeen, made liim sit in 
it, and he was sent to camji. M. IjOw, un- 
willing to see or be seen, shut up the curtains 
of the palankeen for fear of being recognised 
hy any of his friends at camp; but yet some 
of his acquaintances, hearing of his being 
arrived, went to him. The major, who had 
excused him from appearing in public, in- 
formed tliem that they cnnld not sec him for 
some days, as ho was too much vexed to 
receive any company. Ahmed Khan Kotci- 
shce, who was an impertinent talker, having 
come to look at him, thought to pay his court 
to the Englisli by joking at the man’s defeat ; 
a behaviour that has nothing strange, if we 
consider the times in which we live, and the 
company he was accustomed to frequent; 
and it was in that notion of his, doubtless, 
that with much pertness of voice and air, he 
asked him this question ; ‘And Bihy (Lady) 
Law, where is she?’ ■ The major and officers 
present, shocked at the impropriety of the 
question, reprimanded him with a severe look, 
and very severe expressions: ‘This man,’ 
they said, ‘ has fought bravely, and deserves 
the attention of all bravo men ; the imper- 
tinences whicli you have been offering him 
may be customary amongst your friends and 
your nation, hut cannot be suffered in ours, 
which has it for a standing rule, never to offer 
an injury to a vanquished foe.’ Ahmed Khan, 
checked by this rmirimand, held his tongue, 
and did not answer a word. He tarried about 
one hour more in bis visit, and then went 
away much abashed ; and although he was a 
commander of importance, and one to whom 
much honour had been always paid, no 
one did apeak to him any more, or made a 
show of standing up at his departure. This 
reprimand did much honour to the English ; 
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and, it muat be aeknowledged, to the hononr perial camp. The emperor accompanied him 
of those strangers, that as their conduct in thence to Patna. Meer Gossim regarded the 
war and in battle is worthy of admiration, so, good terms, upon which the emperor had 
on the other hand, nothing is more modest entered with the English, daugerons to his 
and more becoming than their behaviour to own power, lie arrived at Patna, but em- 
an enemy, whether in the heat of action, or barrassed the imperial alliance in every way 
in the pride of success and victory ; these he could devise, and refused to pay his re- 
people seem to act entirely according to the ^ spects to the emperor, until Major Camac 
rules observed by our ancient commanders, effected a compromise. Finally, having re- 
and our men of genius.’’* ceived an imperial investiture of the sonbah- 

After the battle. Major Carnac opened darship, he agreed to pay as tribute to the 
negotiations with the emperor, through Ltajah ' court of Delhi, twenty-four lacs of rupees 
Shitabroy, and sabsequently visited the im- annually. 


ClIAPTEPv LXXVI. 

AFFAIRS IN BENGAL— VIOLENT AND FRAUDULENT CONDUCT OF THE ENGLISH— DISPUTES 
BETWEEN THE GOVERNOR AND COUNCIL OP CALCUTl'A — REVENUE CONTESTS BE- 
TWEEN THE OFFICERS OF THE COUNCa AND THOSE OF THE SOUBAHDAR- COM- 
MENCEMENT OF WAR BY THE BRITISH- SERIES OF VICTORIES- -M.VSSACBE OF THE 
ENGLISH AT PATNA- EXPULSION OF MEER COSSIM FROM BENGAL. 

On the return of the emperor towards his j out these contentions Mr. Hastings had dis- 
capital, ho was escorted by Major Carnac, to played a strong sense of justice. By his lucid 
the limits of Bahar, where he tendered to the statements and arguments he convinced the 
English the dewance of Bengal, Bahar and _ governor of the injustice offered to the sou- 
Orissa, and promised finnans, as soon as j bahdar by the Englisli agents, supported by 
“petitions" lor them should be formally pre- the higher officials and members of conncil, 
sented. Meer Oossiui, offended by these and he aided the governor in his efforts to 
proceedings, soon showed that he was not induce tlie council to put a stop to the law- 
less hostile at heart to the English than any lessucss of the company’s servants. On the 
of his predecessors. IJis wliolo attention was last day of November, 17C>2, these three im- 
divided between disputes with the British portant persons met at Mongheer. The sou- 
officials, and extortion of money from his own. balulnr laid the long list of grievances inflicted 
He was restrained by no sense of the injustice upon him by the conipai't ’s servants before 
of such deeds, and spared none who refused tlic governor, who soon satisfied the princo 
to find money wlien lie chose to Ueniaiid it. that, so fur us ho and Mr. Hastings were 
It would occupy many volumes to describe concerned, the insults, indignities, and pecu- 
the rapid passage of evants during the govern- uiary injuries of which the prince complained 
ment of Mr. Vansittart. The deterioration were unequivocally condemned. It was 
of the English was rapid. This, with the agreed that all memory of these transactions 
intrigues and efforts made against British sliould be obliterated, and that mutual efforts 
influence by the nabobs, involved terrible should be made to put a stop to their recur- 
consequences. rence. The sonbalular demanded that tho 

One prominent inoident in tho history of inland trade should be wholly given np by the 
the times was the defiance of law, both Eng- English. Mr. Vansittart proposed that the 
lish and native, which characterised the trade should be open to all upon a duty' juyable 
British traders. The company’s servants alike by natives and Engluh. To this the 
trailing on their own account, and native soubahdar showed extreme aversion, but at 
merchants buying the authority of the com- last gave his sanction. A treaty was accord- 
pany’s officers, carried on a system of smug- iugly drawn up by Hastings, fixing the duty 
gliug, of iraud, aud of oppression, which no at nine per cent, on all articles ; and Mr. 
pen could adequately describe. In order to Vansittart returned to Calcutta in January, 
terminate, if possible, tire disputes between 17G3. On arriving at his seat of government^ 
the soubahdar and the English traders, Mr. he found the English in great commotion, da- 
Vansittart, accompanied by Mr. Hastings, nouncing all that he and Hastings had per- 
aooght an interview with tho former ; tiirongh- formed. The council passed a resolution that 
* &»r JfotoMama, voL ii. pp. 1C5. 168. the treaty was null, and that they would pay 
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no dnUes except per cent, on salt, ni 
8 complimenC to the souhshdar. They also 
resolved that their agents should no longei 
he amenable to the native tribunals, but that 
the native officers and traders should h 
amenable to tl>o English agents in the nearesi 
factory. Tlie spirit and procedure of the 
council was, in various respects, unjust and 
fraudulent ; but they complained that the go 
vernor had made concessions not demanded 
by justice, and uiiich were injurious to thei 
interests. Tiicy considered that the various 
firmans of the Mogul entitled them to a free 
trade in the provinces, although tlie soubah- 
dars and nabobs, where the English forces 
were weak, had witiihcld the privilege, and 
imposed duties contrary to it. Neither Mr 
Vansittart nor Mr. Hastings gave, on that 
occasion, satisfactory replies to these allega- 
tions, which were supported by able argu- 
ments on the part of several members, espe- 
cially Mr. Hayes.* 

Meer Jaffier, then resident at Calcutta, 
authorized the governor's opponents in the 
council to state that his interpretation of fir- 
mans and treaties accorded with theirs. This 
was said by him to infiamc the dispute with 
Meer Cossim, for his own purposes, for he had 
never acted upon iiia own interpretation when 
he had the opportunity ; and when his in- 
trigues issued in his being once more pro- 
moted to the snmnid, he was as eager as 
Meer Cossim had been to exclude the English 
from the country trade, or to levy duties 
when that could not be effected. The result 


8 lasting stain upon the name of our eoaiitry. 
The Boubahdar, by vigorous efforts, succeeded 
at last in suppressing violent and fraudulent 
conduct on the part of his own servants, as 
far as, perhaps, any governor, British or na- 
tive, has ever succeeded in doing in that 
countr}’. Notwithstanding his exactions on 
coming to the throne, the firmness and equity 
of his administration were soon felt every- 
where among his own people, and, whatever 
were his faults at first, he redeemed them by 
the most sedulous care, to leave the dishonest 
English no pretexts for plunder or war. All 
his fidelity, activity, and iutolligence, did not 
avail him. Mr. Vansittart was well satisfied 
with his conduct, but the governor obtained 
no support in the conncil, except from Mr. 
Hastings, whose conduct was humane, just, 
and honourable in these transactions. Tho 
English gradually threw off all disguise, re- 
fused to pay tho revenues sanctioned by the 
treaty, plundered the native cultivators and 
merchants, beat, and often mnrdered the na- 
tive officers of justice, police, and revenue ; 
insulted, and defied the person of tlio soubali- 
dar openly, and regulated their whole conduct 
as if the council and its agents were a ban- 
ditti organized nnder the pretence of trade. 
The plunder thus accumulated was not passed 
to the account of the company, whose zealous 
servants tho perpetrators professed to bo, but 
was grasped for tlieir ])rivate advantage, 
while the company’s affairs were wholly ne- 
glected, and heavy expenses incurred in its 
name. Mr. Vansittart being always in a mi- 


of the disapproval of the governor's treaty nority, himself and Hastings being alone on 


and corresjrandence with the soubahdar was 
to render all accommodation impossible, and 
to throw the whole of Bengal into a state of 
alarm. The aonbahdar's servants were lying, 
fraudulent, and tyrannical wherever the Eng- 


the side of treaty and integrity, he W'as 
obliged to write letters to tho nabob in the 
name of the council, of which he and Hastings 
totally disapproved. Tho following specimens 
. . „ of the correspondence will enliglitcn the 

lish were weak ; the conduct of tho English reader as to the character of the English 
was similar, and thus a sort of civil war be- at that ireriod. They are written by tho 
tween both was maintained, before anj- appeal nabob (properly soiilmhdar) to Mr. Vansittart, 
to arms was made by their governments. ‘ ’ ' 

A faithful historian can scarcely Lave a 
more painful task than to wade through the 
voluminous correspondence carried on be- 
tween Mr. Vansittart and his officers, and 
between him and the soubahdar, or, as Mr. 

Vansittart, in his coi'reB]K)ndence, always 
called him, the nabob, gtill more painful is 
it to peruse the voluminous debates and 
minutes of the conncil of Calcutta upon the 
subjects of this correspondence, and the com- 
plaints and recriminations of the officers of 
the company, and those of the sonbahdar. 8o 
discreditable was the conduct of the English 
m Bengal during the year 1763, that it leaves 


of tie TraH—etioHt in Bengal, froM 
i7«0 ta 176S, Tol. ii. By Mr. Henry Vansittart. 


as governor, containing extracts from tite 
correspondence of the latter to which they 
were in reply. They disclose a dignity, 
mingled witli despair and indignation, on the 
part of the soubahdar, which gave to his pro- 
tests and complaints a tone and manner that 
commanded the sympathy of the governor 
and of Mr. Hastings. 

"^opy of a Letter* from the Nabob to tloe 
Governor. Doled March, G, 1768. 

I have hsd the pleasure duly to receive three of yoar 
favours, dated the 7th and 8th of Shuabau, and ander- 
itand the particular! mentioned in them. 

At a time when this government wet loaded with s 
htlauGo of levennes due to the king, the arrears of the 
troops, snd debts owing to the English, I mtiched out of 
Bengtl, end repaired to the extremity of the province of 
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Bdur, w wAir to Mttte tkete matton. That couatiT ' 
beiiig thua left withont a ruler, every and diitriet 
became ruined by tbe opprewone of the Xngluh agent* 
and gomastaha, an entire atop was pnt to coUecting the 
leveunee, and the merchant*, and the poor, and nil my 
offloen, and mnttaieddee* of tbe pnblic and privato re- 
ceipt* of ooatom, were diatremed, and deprived of tfaw 
daily bread ; andl am a andetei in the revenue* duetomy 
adminutratioD, by near a erore of n^ec*. 1 have in tlm 
meanwhile made continual eomplainta and rcpreeentation* 
of thi* injnatice, and informed you particulariy and cir- 
cnmitantially of all matter* : nevertheleis, you have been 
pleated to obaerve that my officer* are to blame. 

'When you favoured me with a viiit at Mongheer, I 
laid before yon all my eonevm*. You were very cameat 
in aettling all diapnte* between my government, and the 
BnglUb company and gentlemen, and their gomaatahi: 
and you in aome meaaure comforted me, and ijcrauaded 
me that "from that time buaineu would he carried on in 
n proper manner, and my government neither injured, 
oppreised, or damaged." Afterward*, on your return to 
Calcutta, rontrary to your agreement with me, you de- 
tached force*, to carry on the biuiuea* of the company 
and Kngluh gentlemen by eompnliion, and to beat and 
chaatisc my officer*, if they olTered to ipcalc a word. For 
these three yean I have not got a single rupee, nor a 
thousand rupees ; nor one piece, nor ten pieces of cloth ; 
nor a bundle of broad cloth, nor ten bundles ; nor a pair 
of sciaaors, nor so much as a cUsp-knife, from the English 
gentlemen, or their gomaatahs ; at the same time, they 
have by violence levira finea and jienalties, and sums for 
loascs in their trade, on my olBcors, and alill continue to 
levy them ; and if any of my officers refuse* to submit to 
this, they pour a storm of eomplainta oo his head. 

listely you have repeatedly ordered me " to let tbe 
buainesa of the eompaoy, aod tbe English gentlemen, and 
their gomaatalu, go on aa was customary heretofore in the 
different parta of the provincea of Bengal and Uahar; to 
auffer the money tnd bullion of yonr foetorics to be coined 
into siccaa in my minia; and to have the wicket and ia- 
trenchments in the city of Faina opened." 1 not having 
it in my power to refuae, have given yon the free use of 
my mint, and directed the wicket to be opened, and a atop 
to be put to colleeting customs upon trattoi in the commo- 
dities of my i-ountry, from ail merchants, pykars, and 
dilolls, in tbe provinces of Balur and Bengal ; and J have 
had all gauts and chokeys, both in tbe city and country 
round about, entirely removed. 

All these my losses are owing entirely to tbe favour 
and indulgence of the eouncil; becanse that my being tike 
the nabob Meer Jaffier iodebted to his mgjesty, and em- 
barrassed by my troops, and reduced to bis situation, is 
wliat they approve of. However, 1 ran never approve of 
my people and merchonta being distreioed, my country 
oppressed, myself despised, and subjected to daily insults, 
and my offieera tnd lervaats ill-tretfcd. I have therefore 
chosen to give up *11 those points to you. Now 1 am in 
vxpcctaliou of yonr answer, to inform me if my life is 
safe ; or if there ia anything else to be dune ? 


jFVom the Nahoh to the Governor. Dated 
March G, 170tJ. 

Yonr ftiendly letter, dated (he 8th of Shaabtn, ii ar- 
rived, and I am happy with the newt of your welfare. 

You write that tm opinion of tbe conueil is as follow*; 
— " They are all very deiirou* of aiaitting end •iipportiug 
me in my govemment, but eanuot hear with patience, 
that my offleen should impede or damage their oommerce ; 
that the report ^ yonr setting up another nabob ia the 
weak iasinnation of designing men ; that the resolutian 
of the board ii, to make inch an agreement in purinance 
of the royal ffrmen, and the mle* of c)iuty, u may leave 
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M room for di*Nto in Man, h eti r w ny offl^ and 
(heir gamaaUhi.^’ How can I bring mjiell Sitm\f to 
oredit this, since Hr. Ellit is <ma of the eonneil, who, for 
these two yean past, has been endeavoning all in hit 
power to hurt my aflhir*, end make me appear little in 
the eyea of the world ; nay, 1* at this time toktog peius 
daily to involve me in trouble, pamding his eompariH of 
sepoys to provoke me ; and omitting no opportnnitv of 
depilating me both in thi* my own country, and to 
Sumj-ad-Dowtah, and other great men at court, lenffing 
all whatever be can devise to my discredit, by imm w 
S hitahioy, to Snraj-ad-Bowlih, M., and saying alao what- 
ever come* unpermust in bis miiffi to my ptqqdtee in 
public suemblie* P 

In regard to what yon write concerning the royel 
Urman, and y oar having in view the preparation of another 
treaty ; when yon fovonred me with yonr company at 
Mon^eer, I told you frequently, that " the power of yonr 
people was great, but I bad little to oppose it. 1 denned 
yon to consider, nor entertain the notion, that any agree- 
ment would be binding with people aecnstomed to aeta of 
opprestion." Ia uot this an instance of oppression, that 
the saltpetre farms, which I have allowed onto yon gentle- 
men, npon the prodiiee of which you used to pay formerly 
three, and three and half rupees per inaond, yon now 
forcibly hold at one and three-fonrth of a rupee, plundering 
and injuring my people? In this manner my country is 
to go to ruin, and I may uot utter a word, l^ides ail 
this, you write, that it ia my own officers who crente these 
distnrbsnees, exercise oppression, and injure the saltpetre 
farm. This beiug the case, how can any treaty ataud 
good between ns? And how can it take effect, if such 
oppression eontinuea? Besides, u yon have diapatehed 
tbe eompany’a troops to choatise my officers, if they but 
murmnr at these evils, why need you trouble yourselves 
to make any other treaty? In my service, then it not 
one who can prejnitice me against yon in any affair. 
Under yon there is Mr. Ellis, who fails not to prejudice 
yon with evil insinnation* against me, aa you mnst tee 
end be sensible, though you connive at it, and aay nothing 
on tbe subject ; but you are pleated to think (I do know 
u{>ou what grouuds) that I have evil-minded people in 
niy service. 

I am nt a Inis how to act nuder these oentnres, and 
must own myself insufficient, if Tegnlations of this nitore 
take place. Be pleased, therefore, to set me free from 
the uneasiness of such an administration ; and set np a 
person for conducting it, whom tbe council may better 
approve. 

h'ull well I know, that they will both condemn ke, end 
injnre your good name, and bring this shont at last. Why 
do they wait for a charge against me ? It ia not the part 
of honest men, to bring an unjust charge against auy one^ 
with a view to compass other designs ; it it better that 
you do it at this time. 

Copy of a Letter from the Maboh to the 
Governor. Dated March 14. 1768. 

It hoa been owing solely to the friendship and regard 
which I bear to you, th^ I have hitherto eonstantly 
borne in my mind the marki of your favonri and, tor 
the frieudabip tnd kindness which you have abowu to 
me, I hove put up with everything until uow that u^y 
pitienee it quite exhausted. Whatever is to be done, do 
yon, sir, do it yonraelf j why should you cause my en- 
tbority to be insulted, and my honour iqjured, by yaw 
servants, and people of low character? One man may 
caaily continue in friendship to one man ; hut to im 
dependent upon ten people, is beyond the power of 
men. 

1 have, in no wise, been dafieient in the ohsarvanee of 
the treaties which yon made with me, hot. Iron the he- 

r p 
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gimuag, km serifakiariy compUed witk all nj «gne- 
mot*. 

At this time, tliat you hare been pleaaed to write to 
me to keep i^n the wicket, and intrenchment in the 
eity of falua, and for trade to go on as usual, I paid all 
due respect to yonr letter, aud immediately complied with 
its conteuts. 1 had sent for Mohamuiod Allee Beg from 
Dacca, aud I was on my tray from Patua towards Kiye- 
mahl, and had reached Barr, when Mr. Ellis sent three 
eompauies of sepoys, with two guns, ia order to snrround 
my fartreesof 'l^cpoor, besides other companies towards 
Durbnnga, Mow, Teegra, Bircar banini, Tekarry, aud 
other districts iu different parts of the province, by which 
my affairs have been so much hurt, that an entire stop is 
pnt to the collection of my revenues. 

I knew not in what lighv to consider all these dis- 
turbances, plunderings, and ravages ; so, upon iniormation 
of this news, 1 dispatched Mohammed Amceu Cawn, one 
of my jemmaldars, towards Tosjepoar, that he might in- 
quire particularly, and bring me intelligence of the cause 
of so much disorder. He hod not readied the place, 
before the companies above-meutioned hod token hold of 
Aebur Allee, Naib of Sheer Zaiiian, my auuiil at Ta^c- 
po»r, and carried him away to Patna. My jemmatdar 
wrote me these particnlara ; in answer to which, 1 sent 
him orders to bring yoni- gomaetah, residing at the foetory 
of Taajepoor, to me, that I might inquire of him, nhy 
my aumil had been seized and carried away. 

Wheu Mohammed Ameer Cawn drew nigh to the fac- 
tory, your aepoya there, hy order of the gumastab, fired 
upon him without challenging him. My jemmatdar, 
having no other resource, made use of the force that he 
had, aeized yonr gomoatah, and brought him to me. I 
examined into this affair in the beat manner, aud then 
dismissed your goinastoh. I found from him, that iny 
auniil was by uo means iu fault ; but Ellis, having fixed 
the blame of all these iumuita aud disorders npon niy 
anmih, under pretence of the saltpetn. merely from bis 
own hatred to me, and violence of temper, has crested 
tbrse-disturhoncee, aud perseveres in them. You wrote 
me heretofoie, that by keeping (he wicket iu the city of 
Patna shut, a report would iu all probability prevail 
amongst thr people, that the company and 1 were at 
variance. £ll» for two years past has been making all 
these disturbances, iu order to demean me, and injure my 
affairs. Ought i not to he jnforiued, how J am to con- 
aider these proceedings, and what is the reason of them? 
You are my friends, bound to free mo from all these in- 
sults, which I never ran bear with. Since the said geutle- 
man has proceeded to acta of violence against my officers, 
should my officers, for the sake of their characters, stand 
upon the defensive, you are not to reproach me with it ; 
but if you arc luclincd to allow of Mr. Ellis's aetious, you 
wilt do weil to give the country to him, that yon and 1 
may be freed from the vexatious of it ; for I am convinced, 
that the eoiincil will not put on end to these disputes. 

J have halted here at Barr two days, on account of this 
affiiir; to-morrow 1 aball march towards Mongheci. 

The eoubahdar, in order to deal justly with 
hie own people, and, as he hoped, remove all 
complaints on the part of the ilritish, ordered 
the entire remission of duties npon the inland 
trade to English and native merchants alike. 
This threw the English into a state of panic 
and rage. They declared it was ruinous to 
their trade, and meant by the sonbahdar to be 
BO. That he had no right, without permission 
oi the emperor, to remit the duties levied npon 
the native merchants, and no right to levy 
any duties upon the Euglieh. This amounted 
to a demand for the exdiwive trade of the 
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soulrohdor’s dotuinions ; and as the East India 
Company did not profit at all by the inland 
trade, the demand was in favour of the com* 
pany’s servants, by those servants to be en- 
forced at the expense of the company. It is 
difficult to conceive a more entire blindness 
to justice. Yet the council, without shame, 
inveighed against the governor and Mr. 
Uastiugs, . because they pointed out the ab- 
surdity of sneh claims, and the monstrous 
oppression of enforcing a monopoly of trade 
against the soubahdar’s own subjects in his 
own dominions. 

Meantime, violence and outrage on tho 
part of the English increased, and nothing 
was left for Meer Cosskn and his servants but 
to oppose violence by authority, aud force hy 
force. Whatever the had conduct of the 
Englisli, more especially of their chief officers, 
and the majority by whom the governor was 
opposed in council, the policy of many of tlie 
Buubahdar’s chief officers was aggravating 
and unjust. As illustrating this, a singlo 
case may be named. At Lnckypoor, one 
Mobaiiimed Gazy had been employed in tho 
service of the English factory. To pnnish 
tliis person fur his attachment to the English, 
and probably also with the view of insulting 
the English themselves, the sonbahdar's 
officer, 8yed Buddul Cawn, jilaced a guard 
upon his liouBc. Mr. Middleton, chief of the 
factory, remonstrated upon tho oppression 
thus practised upon a person whose only 
offence was his intimate service with tho 
Englisli. The native officer refused to re- 
lease the person so flagrantly wronged, and 
pleaded that his doing so would he against 
superior orders — those of Mohammed Allee, 
who had offered many provocations to the 
English, and always managed badly his part 
'n tlioee disputes when the English were the 
nggreesors. The council ordered Mr. Mid- 
dleton to cause Ryed Baddnl Cawn to ho 
seized and sent a prisoner to Calcutta, where 
he arrived the latter end of March, 17G3. 
He exculpated liimself when before the board, 
by producing the orders on w'hich he had 
acted. Mohammed Alice's letter was of sncli 
a nature as left no doubt of his desire to bring 
matters to an extremity. Whether this arose 
from some interested speculation, or from the 
vanity which led the native chiefs, notwith- 
standing innumerable defeats, to believe tliat 
hey could contend with tho English, his 
motives were sufficiently powerful to induce 
him to defy the company and impose upon 
the Bonbabdar by giving him false informa- 
tion, That this was the true state of the 
COSO, the orders issued by him to Byed 
Buddul Cawn sufficiently prove. They were 
is the following terms 
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From Mohammed Alice to Sifcd Buddul 
Cawn. 

Your agreeable letter ie arrived, I fblljr underatand 
tlic poTlicnlara contained thereia, and /nun the hinam 
Kkcwiaei I learned the aecouat of the villanica of the 
Bnglidk in Iiiu^poor. 1 hare written preaaingl; to Aga 
M(u\ammtd Niiam, and Sunadau, and Aumnr Sing, and 
Jnngul Sing, to repair all of them with their people unto 
yon. I have also cent perwannnha, with the ntmoat 
diapatch, onto the zemindara of Bilwat, Baboopoor, jcr., 
aud I have taken eugagcmenta from every zemiudar’a 
vakeel, about Luckypoor, that their maatera, the zeinin- 
dira, will attend upon yon, aud act aa yon ahall dinct 
them. It brhovea yon, with the ntmoat diapatch, to re- 
pair thither immediately, and blookode the paaaagea for 
going in and coming ont on all aideaof Luckypoor; aud place 
etrong aentineln, that no peraon whatever may paaa or re- 
paaa to and from Lnckypoor, and that aaoul doeauot eaeajic. 
Of thoae who riaim the Bngliah protection, and make uae 
of their name, take two or three and crucify them, and 
Bcize their honaea and effecta. Lay hold of their wirca 
and children, and aend them alraightway to me. Be aiire 
not to foil in thia rcapect, hia excellency having honoured 
me with hia ordeia to thia purpoae, aa you niiiat be in- 
formed from the copy of the govcriior’a eiigaircment, and 
of hia excellency'a perwannah, in eonaeqnence, which I 
heretofore aeiit you ; aud do not entertain the ieaat dif- 
iidence. Regard thia my abort letter in the light of a 
thonaand lettera, and net accordingly. Moreover, let 
gnarda be placed to keep a good look-out about Lucky- 
poor, and the parta adjacent, until the nnbofa’a ordera 
arrive, when they will proceed to act aa I ahall write to 
you. At preaent eurround it on all eidea, and keep a 
conetant watch. 

You will take extraordinary good care of the Eurupeana 
at Luckypoor, that they get no intelligence from any of 
their drpendenta, either by land or uater; and for ae- 
enrity you w ill aend two hundred men, with a commander 
whom yon can rely upon, and direct them, above all thiuga, 
to be ready for action both night and day. 

The consequeuccs of ntich proceedings were 
thus noticed hy Mr. \’'an8ittart himself, in the 
erpoif of his motives and conduct in these 
nft'airs, aftcrwnrds given by him : — “ Such a 
declaration of hia inveteracy to the English, ' 
as tvns expressed in these letters of Mohammed 
Atlee’s, and the many instances which he had 
given of it throughout his whole conduct, from 
his first appointment, justly excited tlie indig- 
nation of the whole board. The most violent 
readily seized this occasion, to infer a fixed 
resolution in the nabob to break with us; 
and that the appointment of such a man as 
Mohammed Alice, with such extraordinary 
powers, and his conduct in the execution of 
them, were only in consequence of that reso- 
lution. It was, therefore, warmly urged to 
prevent the nabob’s designs, by declaring im- 
mediate war against him. This sentiment, 
however, was opposed by a majority of the 
board, who judged it most proper, in the pre- 
sent circumstances, to regard the insults as 
proceeding personally from Mohammed Alice, 
and to chastiae him for it onraelves ; ainoe the 
nabob, to whom we had repeatedly eomplained 
against Irim, had hitherto aflbid^ na no re- 


drese ; and that the chief and conncQ at Dacca 
should be ordered to seize, and send him down 
prisoner to Calcutta. In tliis slteruative I 
easily joined, aa well in the hopes of yet pre- 
venting a ruinous aud unjustifiable war, as 
from the conviction of the violent and incen- 
diary spirit of Mohammed Allec ; who, if 
suffered to act lunger with impunity, I saw 
would put it ont of my power, or even of the 
nabob’s, to preserve peace between ns. It is 
true, that the nabob, iu answer to the demand 
of the board for his dismission, declared that 
he had removed him from his employment, 
and summoned him to his presence ; bnt as he 
still continued at Dacca, and the nabob had 
always eudeavoured to vindicate his conduct, 
it was much to be feared that he would not 
only escape the punishment he deserved, bnt 
perhaps be continued in his authority, and 
have his hands strengthened with such fresh 
powers, as might make it dangerous to attempt 
afterwards to call him to an account. The 
nabob's behaviour upon this occasion may be 
easily accounted for, from the precarious situ- 
ation iu which he stood with the English. 
When I was with him at Mongheer,he assured 
me that if the complaints which were then 
alleged against Mohammed Alice, upon in- 
quiry, proved true, he would both dismiss 
him from his service, and severely punish liim. 
The same assurance ho gave me with respect 
to Kheer Allee, the fougedar of Poorneea, who 
had been guilty of the like euniity and mis- 
behaviour to the English dependents in that 
district ; and it is very probable tlint he was 
sincere iu this declaration at that time, since 
his interest was most materially concerned in 
removing every cause of disagreement from 
between us. £ut when he perceived the 
strong opposition, formed against him by the 
general assembly of the council, aud that the 
design of his enemies was levelled openly 
against his person and govenment, it is not 
to be wondered at, that he should be cautious 
of depriving himself of the assistance of per- 
sons the most captable of serving him, and on 
whose zeal he had so much reason to depend 
in case of a rupture vith the Eugli^. in a 
word, it appears from the nabob’s wliole be- 
haviour, from the time that the general council 
was assembled, that he believed his own ruin 
to be the object of that assembly ; and every 
step taken by the board served but to confirm 
him the more strongly in that fatal persuasion. 
Fatal I call it, since, with such a mutual dis- 
trust, every accident, however trifling, was 
easily construed into an intentional act ti hoa- 
tflity ; and even the necessary precautions of 
self-defence served but to make the breach, 
irreparable. I believe it will be needless to 
pointout instances of the effocta of theae pce» 
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poaMuions, amongst tbe many wliicb occur that in matters of revenue the Boubahdar 
in the minutes of the council, and the nabob's favoured him, and therefore it was his private 
letWs which I have already inserted. To interest that the company and individual 
the latter I shall add one, as it shows how members of council should be subject to duties 
easily the nabob was led away by every from which he, by private management, was 
groundless report, and how naturally his able to have himself exempted. The president 
apprehensions disposed him to co-operate solemnly denied the truth of these iniputa- 
witli the very measures which tended to an tlons. There were various circumstances 
open rupture,"* which, at all events, naturally led the council 

A deputation was sent by the oonncil from to suspect that the private interests of tlio 
Calcutta to wait upon the souhahdar, and governor were adverse to those of the council, 
come, if possible, to a mutual understanding. Mainly, by tbe governor's influence, the 
His highness declined receiving tbe depute- soubabdar consented to receive the deputa- 
tion, unless tbe council recalled the troops tiou from the council, notwithstanding his 
which be alleged had been marching from previous refusnls. He, however, intimated 
various directions towards bis capital. At plainly his opinion that the interview could 
that time, Mr. Vansittart declared not a result in no good, as it would be iuipossible 
soldier had moved from his quarters. The for him to exercise any authority as soub.ib(1ar 
souhahdar had been inspired by his officers, of Bengal while the company treated bis 
who vainly supposed that by a vigorous effort orders with contempt, and plundered and ill- 
thc English authority might be shaken off, used his people as they pleased. His bigh- 
Tbis they were the more readily led to believe, ness could see nothing to negotiate about, 
because it was supposed by them that the for he declared that the English had not 
sepoys in the English service were disloyal, left him anything worth the trouble. If they 
and that the people were so exasperated hy wished to seize upon what belonged to some 
the had conduct of the company's servants, one else, they had better do so without a 
that they were ripe for insurrection. deputation to him ; or, if the appearance of 

While the souhaltdar was giving implicit negotiation was a formality necessary to 
credit to every story to the disparagement of I English measures, he thought they might 
the English, the latter, Mr. Vansittart de- j fliuT somebody else with whom to go through 
dared, were quite as credulous. Even the j that form, and spare him the torment. Bneh 
council believed representations made to them was the reasoning of bis bigliness, and tho 
that tho soubabdar had issued orders for all bitter irony it contuiued vexed tbe English 
the mulberry-trees to lie cut down, iu order excessively. Tlie nabob, however, met the 
to destroy the silk trade ; and for all the cot- depuJalioii ; bin, meanwhile, Ellis, the chief 
ton plants to be uprooted, in order to destroy of the English factory at Patna, and the other 
the trade in white cloths. This belief was agents of the company there, did everything 
grounded upon tho supposition, that as the iu their power to bring on a war ior their 
English refused to pay duties except on salt, own private objects, so that the interview 
the trade with them was valueless to his began under must inauspicions cireninstanees. 
highness, and no motive fur desiring their The deputation conducted itself haughtily ; 
presence iu Indio any longer remained, the soubabdar petulantly. His bighii<‘bs 
The governor treated those rumours as idle equivocated and evaded, and it aflerward.s 
and absurd, but the council resolved to act appeared that he preferred the ehnuces of' 
tipon them, and to adopt violent measures, war to compliance with the demands made 
which the governor could only restrain to a to him. The deputation effected nothing, 
certain ^egrec by bis authority. The whole They showed no disposition to concede any- 
behaviour of the council in these matters thing to conciliate the nizam, as he liked to 
appears upon the evidence of the minutes in call himself, and his exasperation was in- 
conncil to be what the governor described it, creased by their visit. While they vere vet 
"scandalous and indecent." In fact, tho in- at the court of the soubahdar, some boats 
terest of the company, national honour, the with arms arrived on their way to Patna for 
faith of treaties, were all lost sight of in Older the use of the English troops there. Tlioso 
to accomplish what the grasping avarice of were seized, and hi^ highness refused to re- 
the majority of the council desired. One lease them, grounding bis refusal on tbe 
thing only may be alleged as plausible iu alleged belief that the arms and ammunition 
behalf of the majority of tlie council. The were intended to enable tbe garrison near 
president himself (Mr. Vansittart) traded on Patna to attack that city. He also refused a 
his private account, and the council believed new demand, that an English agent should 
• Sarratic! of thf fmtuaeHon* in Bengal, fnmMVi reside permanently at his durbar, to prevent 
to .764. ■ • . , disputes from arising for the future. Tlio 
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grand point of difference iras the demand of 
the English that no native merchant should 
ho exempted from heavy duties, while they 
slionld be exempt from imposts of every kind 
except snch os they chose to grant. 

It soon became evident that the soubahdar 
had been quietly, but vigorously, ranking pre- 
parations for war, but had resolved not to 
begin the conflict ; his purpose being to enter 
upon hostilities as soon as he was attached. 
The council eagerly seized the occasion 
presented by the irritated and ill-advised con- 
duct of the soubahdar, to force matters to an 
extreme jiass. The governor disajqirovcd of 
these ])roceeding8, but did not display either 
the wisdom or decision requisite for conn- 
teracting them. Warren Hastings alone with- 
stood the self-assertion, insolence, and aggran- 
dizement of the council. At every meeting 
ho was eloquent on the side of moderation 
and justice, and his protests against the folly 
and tyranny of the council are masterpieces 
of Indian policy and statesmanship. While 
yet the deputation remained at the court of 
the soubahdar, he began to ofl'er a scries of 
vindictive provocations which conld not fail 
to issue in war. His " chokies " insulted the 
deputation of council. Bodies of horse were 
thrown out for the purpose of intercepting 
their departure, and finally the sepoys in the 
English service tvero tampered with by the 
soubahdar's agents, until they deserted by hun- 
dreds ; and the native officers, so much relied 
upon by the English of that day, were amongst 
the first who yielded to seduction. This hist 
circumstance compelled the Eiiglisli at once to 
take measures which the ponbahdnr considered 
ns nearly tantamount to a declaration of hosti- 
lities. He demanded that the English troops 
shonld be removed from Patna to Calcutta, 
or to liis own immediate neighbourhood, .and 
informed the deputation that peace or war 
depended upon compliance with that demand. 
It became obvious that ho had never seriously 
intended to negotioto on the subject of the 
duties, and that his compliant policy was 
merely to gain time to seciu'e his military 
position and ally to himself the tiilookdars 
mid zemindars of his own and contignous ter- 
ritories. His next step was to seize Mr. Hay, 
as security for certain monies which he in- 
sisted the English possessed, hut whicli be- 
longed to liim. After this, he proposed in a 
letter to the governor, that if Mr. Ellis were 
removed from the chiefship of the factory at 
Patna, he wmuld negotiate. Before the go- 
vernor would introduce the subject to the 
council, Mr. Ellis commenced hostilities, aud 
soon after the chiefs of other English fac- 
tories adopted aggressive measures, on the 
plea of necessity. It was now plain that 


war had begun. Mr. Ellia, the chief at Patna, 
backed by the majority of the council at Cal- 
cutta, had begun it. The next step was to de- 
pose Meer Cossim by order of council, and pro- 
claim another soubahdar in his room. The 
choice of the council fell upon their old friend 
and enemy, Mccr Jaffier. The whole council 
favoured this action, except the governor and 
Mr. Hastings. Advices arrived from Mr. 
Amyatt from Monghecr, where the soubahdar 
was, that an Armenian general had marched 
at the head of a strong reinforcement of 
“ horse, foot, and cannon," to Patna, and that 
" the Armenians solely managed the soubahdar, 
and urged the disputes." Mr. Amyatt left 
the court of the soubahdar under passport, 
and advised the council of his arrival at 
Sootec en route for Calcutta, where he was 
daily expected. Soon after a letter reached 
the governor from Gossimbazar, informing 
the council that as Mr. Amyatt was passing 
the city of Moorshedabad, he was attacked by 
the soubahdar’s forces and killed, with aevenil 
other gentlemen ; his escort having been made 
prisoners. The day alter this intelligence 
was received, some servants and soldiers who 
had escaped during the skirmish of Itloor- 
shedabad arrived at Calcutta. They brought 
the information that the English at Patna had 
l>egun the war, and the attack on Mr. Amyatt 
at Moorshohabad was in reprisal. The conn - 
cil at once, July 7th, 1703, nominated Meer 
Jaffier to the soubahdarshlj), declaring war 
against Meer Cossim. 

On the 8th of July, a letter from Meer 
Cossim confirmed the rumours of active hosti- 
litie.s at Patna. On the 24th of Jnne, the 
English suddenly attacked the city of Patna 
at night, and took it by surprise. As soon 
as the capture was made, a plunder of the 
city commenced, and so great was the disorder 
of tho British, that a siiiall body of the sou- 
bahdar’s troops entered the city at noon next 
day and retook it, putting the plunderers to 
the sword. The gentlemen of the factory, 
with the scattered remains of the array, retired 
across tho river, and were all destroyed or 
captured. Tho letter of the soubahdar was 
one of sneering irony, in which he makes the 
defeat of the violent gang of robbers who 
managed the affairs of the company at Patna, 
a ground for demanding the restitution of all 
the lands of the sonbahdarrec surrendered by 
him to the company on his accession to power. 
His highness conceived himself to be strong 
enough to make any demands, as the force at 
Patna constituted the chief English garrison 
of Bengal, and formed a considerable portion of 
the whole of tho English army in that presi- 
dency. 

The following extract from the letter of the 
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•oababdar shoved how hopeless it would heve 
been to maiutoia any further relations with 
him: — 


Copy of a Letter from the Ifahoh Couim 
Allee Caion to the Governor. Dated June 
28, 1763. 

In inf heart I beliered Mr. DUia to be my inveterate 
enemy, but from bit octiont, I now find he wu inwardly 
my fnend, aa aypeart by tbit etep, which he hat added to 
the otfacra. lAe a night robber, he assaulted the Kella 
«f Patna; robbed and plundered the bazar, and all the 
metchonta and inhabitants of the city, ravaging and slay- 
ing from the morning to the tliird )iahr (afternoou). 
'When I requested of you two ot three hundred mnskets 
laden in boats, you would not consent to it. Ibis unhappy 
man, in consequence of his inward friendship,* favoui^ 
nw, in this fray and slangbicr, with all the zoiukcta and 
cannon of his army, and is himself relieved and eased 
from his burthen. Since it was never my desire to injure 
the affairs of the company, whatever loss may have been 
occasioned by this unhappy man to myself, in this tumnlt, 
I pass over ; bnt yon, grntlemeu, must answer fur any 
i^ury which the company’s affairs have sufiered; and 
since you have unjustly and cruelly ravaged the city, and 
destroyed the people, and plundered effects to the value 
of lacs of rupeea ; it becomes the justice of the com- 

S any to make reparation to the poor, as formerly was 
one for Calcutta. You, gentlemen, arc wonderfiil fricuds; 
having made a treaty, to which you pledged the name of 
d’esns Christ, you took from me a country to jisj the ex- 
penses of your army, with the condition, that your troops 
ahonld always attend mo, and promote niy affairs. In 
effect, you keep up a force for my destiurtiou ; since 
from their hand, such events have proceeded, 1 an; en- 
tirely of opinion, that the company should favour me in 
causing to be delivered to me the rcuts for three ytui s of m} 
country. Besides this, for the violences and oppressions 
exercised by the English gomastahs for several j ears past, 
ill the territories of the Nizsmnt, and the large sums ex- 
torted, and the lossea occasioned by thorn, it is proper and 
^'ust that the company make restitution at this lime. This 
IS oil the trouble you need take ; iu the aainc niaiiiier as 
you took Burdwao and the other lands, you must far our 
me in resigning them. 


Mr. Vansittart observes in Lis narrative, 
that “This was followed by a note from the 
gentlemen at Cossimbazar, dated the night of 
the 4th of July, informing us, that the laelory 
was surrounded by a numerous force, and 
thut they expected on attack the next morn- 
ing." 

Mr. Hastings had been so disgusted witli 
tile trickery, sulfislmess, and injustice of the 
council, that he had resolved to resign his high 
and honourable place ns a member of couuciL 
His patriotism, however, became influenced by 
what he called “ the unparalleled acts of bar- 
barity and treacliery ” with which, on the part 
of the nabob, the war had opened ; and he re- 
solved to give his energies to carry tiie conflict 
to a sucoessful issue. It is surprising that Mr. 
Hastings should consider the acts of Meer 
Cosbim, however barbarous and treacherous, 
unparalleled in Indian warfare; they were 

'*■'*!*. “ ctoJ aarcaatically, and betrays the 

uteoM vittenieM of the 0 ottbahdfir« 


simply in character with Mdianuaedan ttsages 
in war iu India and everywhere else. Meer 
Jaffier left Calcutta on the lltU of July, 
1763, to join the army. The detachment ho 
accompanied was commanded by Major Wil- 
liams. On the Ihth, the soubahdar'g army 
engaged the British, fur the purpose of de- 
fending the Fort of Kntwal, which, it was 
supposed, might be best defended iu the open 
field. The troops of his highness were de- 
feated, and Kutwal was abandoned. On tlie 
2Cth the British stormed the Hues of Moote- 
gil, and captured Muorshedabad ; about fifty 
pieces of cannon were among the trophies. 
On the 2iid of August a perilous exploit w’as 
jierfuriuod by the English. They crossed a 
dangorouB ravine defended by strong outposts 
of the enemy. These outposts were driven 
hack, mid the British, advancing, found the 
grand army of the souhahdar drawn up iu 
line of hatlle upon the plains ot Uoriah, near 
Sootee. The Britibh attacked with their 
Ubual spirit, and the enemy resisted with un- 
usual obstinacy. For a time the battle np- 
]icared to ho cipial. In a dcsjicrate charge 
by the Bengalees, the English line w'as 
broken, and some of their cannon captured. 
The UajaU tihitabroy distinguished hiinbclf 
with his accustomed gallantry on the side of 
the Euglibh, encouraging the native troops 
in their service. The British having re- 
covered the temporary reverse, wliich had 
noarlv cost them the l</bfa of the day, they re- 
newed their assaults with jiersevcring valour, 
until at lubt the exhausted enemy fled, leav- 
ing the field covered with their slain, and all 
their cannon and baggage as prizes to the 
victors. All iiiiuicdiate result of the victory 
was the capture of a hundred and fifty boats 
freighted with groin and rice. 

The Bouhahdar’s forces continued their dis- 
orderly flight to Ouhtauullo, a fort between 
the river and a chain of hills. This place 
was defended by an iiitrcnchmeiit, upon 
which were mounted a hundred ])iecos of can- 
non. The ditch w'as more than fifty feet wide, 
of considerable depth, and full of water. In 
front was a quagmire. The only ground 
upon which an assaulting force could ap- 
proach was near the river, for the space of 
one hundred yards. The English there 
planted batteries and raised works, with the 
most studied appearance of conducting a re- 
gular eystem of approaches. The object of 
these proceedings was to draw off the enemy's 
attention from the real plan of attack. On 
the fith of September a fire was opened from 
the false attack, and such domonstrationa made 
aa drew away a large body of the besieged to 
tliat quarter; while the English in another 
direction began the assault There were 
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troops enough in thnt quarter to make an 
obstinate defence; and only after a furious 
and sanguinary contest were the English 
masters of the fort and all its appurtenances 
of war. 

The British have made few conquests in India 
eo creditable to their arms. Their entire force 
scarcely exceeded three thousand ; the enemy 
were many times that number, and the Eng- 
lish officers computed them at sixty thousand. 
The English having secured the place, ad- 
vanced to Mongheer. After every victory, 
they obtained some native adherents to their 
standard, as they professed to fight for the 
restoration of a former sovereign, who, 
although not popular, had adherents. 

Meer Cossim fled, leaving a garrison to 
defend his capital. Here he proved himself 
to be as bloody-minded as his predecessors, 
and as Mohammedan rulers generally are. 
lie put to death several of bis own relations, 
who, he supposed, might bo made instruments 
in the hands of the English in consolidating 
ai rival authority. Ilamnarain was drowned 
with a bag of sand round his neck. 

As the Boubahdar ded to Patna, his tliirst 
for blood increased. Tiio two bankers. Bet 
or Beit, (he richest men in India, were both 
murdered in a manner horribly vindictive. 
Ilia vengeance pursued their dead bodies, 
which were given to wild beasts and birds 
of prey, lest their friends should raise for 
them a funeral pyre, after the manner of the 
Hindoos. When the English army advanced, 
their bones were found in a retired apartment 
of a house, where they had been secreted by 
some of their co-religionists. 

The English conquered hlongheer, but not 
until a ])racticable breach was made. The war 
under Adams had been conducted humanely. 
After the victory at Oodwa Nulla, in which 
the abettors oP iho soubahdar were so sig- 
nally defenteil, one thousand prisoners were 
made, among whom were many Mohammedan 
gentlemen, officers in the army of his high- 
ness. The whole of tliese Adams generously 
released. 

On the 0th of September, as the major ad- 
vanced to Patna, the soubahdar wrote to him 
theucc, tlireateniug to kill all the English who 
had fallen into his hands, if the major did not 
abandon the war. That officer replied that 
the war raiist be carried on whatever were 
the oonsequences, and that it rested with his 
highness whether it should be waged hu- 
manely or become a war of sanguinary repri- 
sals. The governor wrote to the same effect, 
hut neither the mild remonstraueo of the latter 
nor the threats of the commander had ooy 
weight with Cossim. He ordered all the pri- 
soaers in his power to be massacred. Ellis, 


by whom the war had been provoked, and 
who aignally merited retribution, with four- 
teen of the comiwny’s civil and military ser- 
VMits, various other gentlemen, and a hun- 
dred private men, were murdered. On a 
previous page the gallantry of Dr. Fullerton 
was recorded. This officer was the only 
person who escaped the massacre. He saw 
Meer Cossim immediately afterwards, and he 
wrote to the board a letter, from which the 
following is an extract; — “Mr. Ellis, with 
the rest of the gentlemen, were inhumanly 
butchered by Bliiinroo,* who came that even- 
ing to the place with two comi)anics (he had 
tlio day before sent for all the knives and 
forks from the gentlemen) ; he surrounded the 
house with his })eopIe, and went into a little 
outer square, and sent for Messrs. Ellis, Hay,t 
and Lushington, and with them came six 
other gentlemen, who were all terribly mangled, 
and cut to pieces, and their bodies thrown 
into n well in the square, and it filled up ; 
then the sepoys were scut into the large 
square, and bred on the gentlemen there, and, 
rushing upon them, cut them into pieces, in 
the most inhuman manner, and they were 
thrown into another large well, which was 
likeunsc filled up. On the 7tli, the nabob 
sent for me, and told me to get myself in 
readiness to go to Calcutta, for that though 
he hn<l been unlucky in the war (which he 
asserted with great warmtli, had not been of 
his seeking, nor had he been the aggressor, 
reproaching the English with want of fidelity, 
and breach of treaty), yet he said, he had still 
ho]%3 of an accomuiodation ; he asked me 
what I thought of it. I told him, I made no 
doubt of it. AYhen some of his people, who 
were present, mentioned the nflair of Mr. 
Amynlt's death ; he declared that he had 
never given any orders for killing Mh Am- 
3 ’att ; but, after receiving advice of Mr. Ellis's 
liaving attacked Patna, he had ordered all 
his servants to lake and imprison all the Eng- 
lish in tlie provinces, wherever they could find 
them ; he likewise added, that if a treoty was 
not set afoot, he w'ouM bring the king, the 
Mahrattas, and Abdallees, against ns, and so 
ruin our trade, Ac. He had finished his 
letters, and ordered boats, and a guard to 
conduct me ; when, upon the advice of some 
of his people, be stopped me, and said there 
was no oceiision for me to go. After his send- 
ing for me at first, he ordered the sepoys, in 

* A Frcuchiuaa in Meer Cossim's service. Hia 
bigboeis had engaged with the Foglish to keep no Freneh 
in hia service. 

t This geutieman had been one of the depntataon from 
the oouDcil ; hia detention and murder was an act of ht(w 
barous perfidy ; which ckases the name of Meet Coena 
with Soraj-ad-Bowlah, Meenn, and olhen of tba awst 
bloody and barbarona Hohammedtii mien in ladia. ' 
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wLobo charge I was, to go to their quarters ; 
two moguls, and twelve hircarras to attend 
me, but to let me go about the city where I 
pleased. 1 then applied for liberty to stay at 
the Dutch factory, which was granted. I 
applied to Mehdee Allee Khan, for lua interest 
in behalf of the gentlemen in the Chelston, 
who were seven in number, and were not 
killed till the 1 1th of October ; but when he 
was petitioned about them, he gave no answer ; 
but still sent orders to Khimroo, to cut them 
oft'. I likewise applied to Alice Ibrahim 
Gawn. who interceded for them ; but he gave 
him no answer either, though I was present 
when Ibrahim Cawn petitioned for them. On 
the 14tli of October, on the ajiproach of our 
array, Cossim Alice decamped with his troops 
in great confusion, and marched as far as 
Fulwarree, five coss to the westward of the 
city. The hircarras that were with me, hav- 
ing no orders about me, I gave them some 
money, which made them pretty easy. On 
the 2bth, after giving money to a jemautdar, 
that had the guard to the westward of the 
Dutch factory, by the river side, I set out in 
a small pulwar, and got safe to the boats, under 
command of Captain Wedderhurii, that were 
lying opposite to the city, on the otlier side of 
the river, and at eleven o'clock that night 
arrived at the army, under tlie command of 
Jfnjor Adams, lying at Jonsy.” 

Of course nothing can be written in extenu- 
ation of this foul and wholesale murder, re- 
sembling so much the sanguinary horrors of 
Cawnpore, when, in 1H07, the Nona Sahib 
committed a similar massacre ; hut the sou- 
bahdar had much to provoke revenge. Ilis 
hoarded wrongs found an escape when the 
very jjersons who were the chief instruments 
in inflicting tliom were in his power. He weU 
know that through his enemy the Rajah Bhita- 
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broy, Mr. Ellis, and Major Oamac, without 
I the knowledge of the governor, had carried on 
secret corrcs|)ondence with the emperor, and 
hia viaier, with the object of the soubahdar's 
dethronement. For this purpose Ellis's com- 
plaints of fictitious grievances were made to 
the council ; and temptations were created by 
him for the soubalidar, or his officers, to do 
gome precipitate sets which would necessitate 
war. It is difiicult not to believe that Ellis 
and others, his equals in rank, were bribed by 
the Nabob of Oude, to bring about, if possible, 
a rupture between the English and the soa- 
bahdar, that the latter might be committed to 
hostilities, and some members of the house of 
Delhi, or the vizier himself, be enabled, 
through the turmoil, to roach the musiiid. 
He was, at nil events, anxious for his own 
purposes, both to weaken the power of the 
English and keep the souhalidarrco of Bengal 
disturbed. Mr. Ellis, and his confederates in 
intrigue, had known this well, but nil con- 
siderations seemed to be lost sight of by them, 
except the accumulation of money by what- 
ever means. 

Patna was stormed on the Gth of November, 
and the war against Mecr Cossim was prose- 
cuted with renewed ardour. The British, 
under Major Adams, met with their usual suc- 
cess. In five mouths, after the formal cum- 
mcncemeiit of hostilities, Meer Cossim was 
driven beyond the Caramnassa. The loss of 
the British in accomplishing this success was 
very small, except at the massacre at Patna. 
Beveral gallant officers, however, fell in difi'e- 
rent places, and the senior member of council, 
Mr. Amyatt, perished at Moorshedabad, as 
already related, with several other civilians of 
position. Meer Cossim, accompanied by the 
odious Bhiniroo, sought the protection of the 
Nabob of Oude. 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 

WARTfrril THE NABOB OF OVDK-TIVIK OP MEER COSSIM— DE.l Til OF MEER JAFFIER— THE 
EUGLIsa PLACE NVJVM-AD-VOWLAII UPON THE .MUSNID OF BENGAt— IIUMIMATION 
OF NUNDCOOMAJt, THE MINISTER OF WFFIER-I)ISORG.\NIZ.ATION OF ENGLISH AFFAIRS 
IN BENGAL — CORRUPT PR.ACTICES OP THE COUNCIL — APPOINTMENT OP CLIVE AS 
GOVERNOR— NEW SETTLEMENT OF AFFAIRS IN BENGAL. 

Meer Jaffier was now once more upon the demands which £ad been previously made 
niusnid of the soubahdarrcc. It is important upon Meer Cossim. At heart the former ap- 
to review the terms upon which he was rein- | proved the policy of the latter. Meer .laffier 
stated. Before he left Calcutta to join the | regarded the conduct of the English through- 
army, upon which devolved the task of ex- out as unjust, and contrary to the treaty, 
pciling bis son-in-law, and exalting him- After all his intrigues with the council, lie 
self, considerable negotiations were necessary betrayed no eagerness to reach the throne of 
to induce him to comply with some of the which his relative was so soon to be deprived. 
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Tlio cotmcU, pieued by the exigencies of the 
ciisis, gave way to his demands, and a treaty 
was finally made. As this formed the basis of 
the relations of the English to the soubahdsr 
of Bengal, so long as such an officer was per- 
mitted to exist, it will throw light upon the 
future proceedings of both parties on the part 
of tlie company. 

Wo engage to Kinatale the naboh Meer Mohammed 
Jaffler Cawn in the aonbahdairee of the prorincea of 
Bengal, Bahar, and Oriaea, by the depoaal of Meer Mo- 
hammed Coaaim Cawn ; and the effecta, treaaure, jewels, 
&c., belonfjng to Meer Mohammed Coaaim Cawn, which 
shall fall into onr hands, shall he delivered np to the 
nabob afore-named. 

On, the part of the ITahob. 

First, That the treaty which 1 formerly coneloded with 
the company, upon my accession to the nisamut, engaging 
tu regard the honour and reputation of the eouipany, their 
governor, and council, as my own, granting perwannaha 
for the currency of the company's trade, the same treaty 
I now confirm and ratify. 

Secondly, I do grant and confirm to the company, for 
defraying the eipenaas of their troops, the cbuclas of 
Burdwau, Midnapoor, and Chittagong, which acre before 
ceded for the same purpose. 

lliirdly, I do ratify and confirm to the English the 
ririlen granted them by th^r firman, and several hus- 
ulhaokums, of eanying on their trade by means of their 
own dustiicks, free from all duties, taxes, and impositions, 
in ell ports of the conntiy, excepting the article of salt, 
on which a duly of two and a half per cent, is to be levied 
on the Rowana or Hoogly market price. 

fourthly, I give to the company half the saltpetre 
which is produced in the country of '’ooriieea, which 
their gomostahs shall send to Calcutta , the other half 
sheU be collected by my fuugrdar, for the use of uiy 
ofiircs ; and I will suffer no other {icrson to make pur- 
chases of this article in that country. 

fifthly. In the chucla of Silhet, for the siwcc of five 
years, commencing with the Bcnral year 1170, my fou- 
gedar, and the company's gomastw, shall jointly prepare 
chuiiara, of which each shall defray half the expenses; 
and half the ehnnam so made shall be given to the com- 
pany, and the other half shall be for my use. 

Sixthly, 1 will maintain twelve thousand horse and 
twelve thousand foul in the three provinces; and if there 
should be occasion for more, the number shall be in- 
creased proportionsbly to the emergency. Besides these, 
the force of the English company shall always attend me 
when they are want^. 

Seventhly, Wherever I shall fix my conit, either at 
Muurshedabad or elsewhere, 1 will advise the governor 
and council ; and whatever number of Englith forcca I 
may have occasion for, in the management of my affairs, 

1 will demand them, and they shall be allowed me; and 
au Engliah gentleman ahall reside with me, to transact ell 
affairs between me and the company ; and a parson shall 
also reside on my part at Calcutta, to negotiate with the 
gcTcrnor and conncil. 

Eighthly, The Ute perwanuah issned by Coaaim AUae 
Cnwu, granting to -all merchanta the exemption ^ 
dntiea, for tho apace of two years, shall he reversed and 
called in, and the dntiea collected as before. 

! Ninthly, I will eanse the ru^s etined in Ctdentta to 
pass in every respect eqnal to the aieeai of Moorabedabad, 
without any deduotion of hatta; and whosoever shall de- 
mand hitU ahall be puniahed. 

Tenthly, I will give thirty laca of mpeea to defray all 
the expcDsea and leas aceniing to the company from the 
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war and stoppage of their invettmeni ; and I will r^- 
horse to all private persona the amovnt of all mdi losaaa, 
proved before the governor and oooneil, as tlwy U>*y *<m- 
tain in their trade in the eountiy ; if J abould art M able 
to discharge this in irady money, I will give aaaignmeata 
of lead for the amonnt. 

Eleventhly, I will confirm and renew the treaty whisdi 
I formerly made with the Duteb. 

Twelfthly, If the French come into the country, I will 
not allow them to erect any fortifications, maintaia forces, 
or hold lands, xemiudarrees, &e., but they shall pay tribute, 
and cany on their trade as in former times. 

Thirteenthly, Some regulations shall be hereafter settled 
between ns, for deeidiog all disputes which may arise 
between the Engliah agents and gomostahs in the different 
ports of the conntry, and my officers. 

In testimony whereof, we the said governor and conndl 
have set oar hands, and affixed the seal of the company 
to one part hereof; and the nabob afore-named hath act 
hia hand and seal to another part hereof; which were 
mntnally done and iutcrchanged at Fort M'illiam, the 10th 
day of July, 1764. 

Hehuv Vansittast, Wasrsk Hastinsi, 
John Carnac*, Bakpolph Marriot, 

WiLi.iAU Billers, Hugh IVatts. 

Joti.v Cartier, 

Demands made on the part of the Nahoh 

Meer Jajfier,fo the Governor and Council, 

at the time of signing the Treaty, 

First, 1 furmeriy acquainted the company with the 
particulars of my own affairs, and received from them re- 
peated letters of encouragement with presents. I now 
make this request, that you will write in a proper manner 
to the compuy, and also to the King of England, the 
partirnlara of our friendship anfi union ; and procure for 
me writings of encouragement, that my mind moy be os- 
sored from that quarter, that no breach may ever happen 
between me and the English : and that every govenior 
and conncUlor, and chief, who are here, or may hereafter 
come, may be well disporad and attached to me. 

Secondly, Since all the English gentlemen, assured of 
my friendly disposition to the company, confirm me in 
the nir.amut; 1 request, that to whatever I may at any 
lime write, they will give their credit and assent, nor 
regard the stories of designing men to my prejudice, that 
all my affairs may go on with suceess, and no occasion 
may arise for jealousy or ill-will between us. 

llairdly, Ijet no protection be given, by an^r of the 
English gentlemen, to any of my dependents who may fly 
fm* shelter to Calcutta, or other of your districts ; but let 
them be delivered up to me on deiuand. 1 shall strictly 
eqjoin all my fougedars and anmils, on all accounts to 
afford assistance and countenance to such of the gondastaha 
of the company as attend to the lawful trade of their fac- 
tories ; and if any of the said gomastahs shall act other- 
wise, let them be checked in snch a manner as may be an 
example to others. 

Fourthly, Ifrom the neighbourhood of Colcntta to 
Hoogly, and many of the peiganahs, bordering upon 
each other, it happens, that, on complaints being made, 
people go against the talookdara, ceiats, and tenants of 
my towns, to the prejudice of the business of tho ciresr ; 
wherefore, let strict orders be given, that no peons be tent 
from Calcutta on tho complaint of any one, upon my 
tilookdars oi tenants ; but on such occasions, let appU- 
eariou be mode to me, or the naib of the fougedoiree of 
Hoogly, that the conntry may be subject to no loss or 
devastation. And If any of the merchanta and traders 
which belonged to the biubunder and azimgunge. and 
have settled in Calcutta, should be deiirons of retorning 
to Hoogly, and carrying on their huoincss then aa Ibr- 
merly, let no one molest them. Chandernagura, and the 

<) Q 
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neadi fcetai 7 , wnprewntei to me by OoleMl CSive, mi 
girai I 7 me in charge to Ameer Cawn. Tor thU 
nmoB, let strict orders be ginen, that no English gentle- 
men exercise any anthori^ therein, but that it remain as 
ibnnerly, under the juriediction of my 'people. 

Tif^ly, Whenever T may demand any forces from the 
governor and council for my assistance, let them he im- 
mediately sent to me, and no demand made on me fbr 
tiieir expenses. 

Hie demands of the nabob Shiqsaool Moolk Hissam, 
o Donla Ifeer Mohammed Jaffier Cawn Behader 
Mohabut Jung, written in five artieles. We the 
president and conneil of the Eaglish company do 
agree, and set our hoods to, in Fort WiJLam, the 
10th of July, 1768. 

* Signed, &c. 

Mr. Vanaittart, as governor, carried out tl»e 
policy of the committee. That policy, nltli ougl 
snccsBsful, brought several members of their 
own body to a miacralile end, aud involved 
their chief partizans in similar destruction. 
Mr. Vansittart resolved to leave Bengal, but 
was detained by the. dangerous intrigues of 
Meer Cossim beyond its borders, and the 
desire of the council that he should remain 
until the province was settled down in orderly 
government and external peace. When Meer 
OoBsim crossed the Garamnassa, the emperor 
and his vizier were encamped near Allahabad. 
Thither the expelled viceroy rejiaired, and 
was ostentatiously reoeivod, lie importuned 
his majesty to make war upon the Eiigllsli, 
hut the vizier did not immediately act upon 
such counsel. Ho then begged the vizier 
himself, as Nabob of Clude, to make a grand 
effort for the ex])ulsion of tlio English. Uis 
highness excused himself on the ground of 
distarbances in Bundelcund. Mecr Cossiiti 
adroitly offered to put them down. His offer 
was accepted, and he was more fortitnatc than 
in his war with the English. Ho jileased was 
the nabob ith the courage and energy of the 
exiled prince, that he agreed to march upon 
Bahar, and endeavour to deprive the English 
of that province. Meanwhile, the emperor 
and vizier pretended to the English that Meor 
OoBsim should be formally stripped of his 
power by an imperial decree, and his person 
surrendered to the governor of Bengal. The 
EngKah, doubtful of the good faith of the 
native princes, marched troops to the banks of 
the Garamnassa. Several complications arose 
of a serious nature to frustrate their military 
plans. Major Adams resigned his command, 
and soon after died. Major (late Gaptain) 
Knox was compelled also to resign by iU 
health. Major Caraac at last was placed in 
charge of the army. The sepoys, who had 
for some time shown a mutinous spirit on 
occasions when their grievances were ima- 
ginary, or if real, before there was time for 
their investigation aud redress, deserted in 
* Majors Adams and Caniae absent. 


great numbers to the wemy, and had the 
canso of the Nabob of Onde snore at heart 
than those whose salt they eat Open dis- 
obedience of orders was common on the part 
of those who did not desert This caused ex- 
treme trepidation at Galcutta, and means were 
taken to soothe the irritation of the hireling 
Bohliery. There were, however, a nnmbor of 
French deserters in the English pay, and 
these fomented the disturbance, so as almost 
to destroy the British sepoy contingent. It 
was found that Meer Jaffier was as much dis- 
inclined to go to war for English purposes as 
Meer Cossim himself could have been, and 
was in fact a loss manageable instrument 
against foreign aggression. Major Garnac 
was ordered by the council to cross the Garam- 
nassa and attack the enemy ; but with his 
disaffected French and sepoys, he could not 
pursue a bold policy, and therefore acted only 
upon the defensive, which tended to dis- 
hearten such of the sepoys as remained obe- 
dient, who had been accustomed to see the 
English strike boldly fur power. At length 
Garnac retreated to Patna. The enemy fol- 
lowed, aud on the ItSth of May, 17C4, attacked 
the British. A long conflict ensued, and at the 
close of day the onemy was repulsed. The 
emperor offered to negotiate on the basis of 
Mecr Jaffier’s surrender of Bahar. The 
English not only refused, but demanded that 
Meer Cosaim should be given up, the French 
(or Swiss as he was supposed by some to be) 
murderer Hhimroo, and the sepoy deserters. 
Nothing came of these mutual demands. 
Major Garnac menacing the enemy’s flank, he 
precipitately retired into Onde. 

The council at Calcutta, miachievous and 
incompetent aa ever, censured Major Garnac 
because he did not lead the army, which had 
fought so well on the 13th of May, into the 
enemy's territory. That experienced com- 
mander declared that only by expedients and 
extraordinary vigilance could disaffection in. 
bis ranks bo subdued, and had he led his army 
into Oude it would have disbanded. The 
fact was, the Mohammedan sepoys regarded 
both the Emperor and Nabob of Ou^ with 
a religions reverence, which made them un- 
willing to fight against them; yet, nn the 
day of battle, the eayrtt de corpt common to 
soldiers kept them in action until victory was 
obtained : many wh^ fought well deserted 
after. Major Garnac was unjustly and un- 
wisely superseded, and the command given to 
Major Mnnro. Happily thia officer was com- 
petent to the duty imposed upon him, but it 
might have been otherwise, and the injustice 
to Major Garnac, like other acts of the connedl, 
might have been followed by a apeedy retri- 
bntion. Major Mnnro found the whole of ^e 
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Mtive force at Patna mntinons. The major 
adoi)ted the policy of his predecessor, by first 
endeavonnng to subdue the mutinous state of 
his own forces before attacking those of the 
enemy. The day he assumed the command, 
a battalion of sepoys with their arms and ac- 
contrements set out to join the enemy. One 
hundred Europeans, a company of sepoys, 
whose officers reported them trustworthy, and 
two field-pieces were sent in pursuit of the 
deserters. They were overtaken by night 
while asleep, and not having placed sentinels, 
were surprised, disarmed, and taken prisoners. 
Fifty were selected for execution, and were 
blown away from guns. This deprives them 
of caste, aud is regarded as a most severe 
punishment. The native troops in garrison 
refused to allow more than four of the men to 
be executed, but Mnuro loade<l his guns with 
grape, drew up his Europeans in the intervals 
between his ordnance, and commanded the 
sepoys to ground their arms ; the whole party 
originally sentenced were executed, and the 
mutiny was completely quelled. Thus early 
in the history of our occupation of India was 
mutiny displayed, and thus early was it shown 
by a man of vigour how to suppress it. 

On the IGth of September, active opera- 
tions commenced. The enemy disputed the 
passage of the Soum, but were dispersed in 
a masterly manner by Major Champion, au 
officer acting under Munro. At Bnxar, 
Major Munro came up with the enemy in 
full force. A grand battle M-as fought, and a 
gloiious victory obtained by the British. As 
the enemy retreated, a small river, the pas- 
sage of which was covered by a bridge of 
boats, lay iu the line of march. Before the 
rear of his army had crossed, the visier de- 
stroyed the bridge and sacrificed two thousand 
of his men. Munro’s opinion of this act was 
afterwards given in the following terms: — 
“The best piece of generalship Sujah-nd- 
Dowlah showed that day ; because, if I had 
crossed the rivulet with the army, I would 
either have taken or drowned his whole army 
in the Caramnassa, and come up with hia 
treasure and jewels and Cossim Ali Khan’s 
jewels, which, I was informed, amounted to 
betw'een two and three millions."* Besides 
those lost in the river, tlie battle of Bnxar 
cost the imperial army two thonsand men left 
dead upon the field of battle, many wounded 
prisoners, and one htrndred and thirty -three 
pieces of cannon. The strength of the array 
was variously estimated from forty to sixty 
thousand men. The British numbered 7772 
men, of whom more than eight hundred were 
placed hort de combat. The Englisli acted 
with compassion to the wounded. On the 
* Svidtnee of Jfajer Munro, Tint Stfort. 


day after the battle, the Buyer received a 
tetter from the emperor oongratnlating turn 
on his victory, declaring that the vizier held 
him in constraint, and imploring the major to 
lend him his assistance. Great w'as the as- 
tonishment of the British commander at the 
receipt of such a communication, hfunro 
marched towaids Benares ; the emperor 
marched in the same direction. He found 
means to communicate with the English 
commander, offering to depose the Nabob of 
Onde and confer his territory upon the Eng- 
lish, if the latter would only assist him against 
the nabob, who, as bis vizier, had the real 
direction of affairs, lie craved an interview. 
The major received from Calcutta direcdona 
favourable to the emperor, and avoided any 
molestation of his own personal guards. Meer 
Cossim wsB also anxious to escape the vizier, 
who demanded payment of subsidy, and also 
the emperor's tribute, neither of ^^hich the 
cx-soubahdar could pay. To convince his 
inexorable perseentor of this, he laid by his 
state and assumed the garb and mode of life 
of a Mohammedan devotee. As this was a 
reficctioii upon the hospitality of a Moham- 
medan prince, the \izicr besought Meer Cosaim 
to re-aasume his princely style. Meanwhile, 
the troops which had followed the fortunes of 
the latter became clamorous for pay, aud hia 
highness jiarted with his hoarded gold for the 
purpose, but resolved to get rid of an army 
which could be of no use to him. Shimroo, the 
French or Swiss mercenary, who had been 
the executioner at tiie massacre at Patna, 
headed the rioters. This general and the 
troops w’ent over to the vizier, taking their 
arms and artillery with them. Thornton re- 
presents this transfer as having taken place 
before the battle of Bnxar ; other writers de- 
scribe it as one of the consequences of that 
battle. 

The vizier deliberately plundered the un- 
fortunate Cosbim of all hia valuables, except 
some jewels which he secreted, and sent by a 
trusty servant into the Bohilla country. Thus 
one Mohammedan prince was ever ready to 
rob and oppress another, while perpetu^y 
uniting in prayers and denunciations againrt 
the infidel. The vizier refused to fulfil bis 
promise of giving up Meer Cossim to the Eng- 
lish. When Major Mnnro reached Benares, an 
gent of the virtual governor of the Delhi 
empire w'aited upon the English officer, and 
opened fresh negotiations. He refused, in 
his employer's name, to deliver up Meer 
Cossim, Bliimroo, or any of the fugitives, but 
offered to make peace and indemnify the 
English for the losses they had sustained, 
and for the expenses of the war, Munio 
refused. Subsequently, the vteier offered t* 
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connire st Meer Ooasim's escape from liis sittnrt. opposed the elevation of this man 
own cnstody, in such a way as that the Eng- Meer Jaffier, bat the latter made it a tine 
lish miglit make sure of catching him. He qud non to his own acceptance of power, at 
also offered to have Bhimroo assassinated at a moment when the English were glad to 
an entertainment; but would not surrender obtain some inflncntial prince to set up in 
him, it being contrary to the Koran. His opposition to Meer Cossim. The governor 
excellency had no objection to a foul and and council deemed it expedient to yield; 
sanguinary act of treachery, provided it was but the governor’s misgivings were powerful 
not brought under any especial prohibition of as to the probable result. 

Mohammedan casuistry — exemplifying the The remarks of Mr. Vansittart, when he 
way in which Mohammedanism hardened the relnctautly gave his consent to tlie exaltation 
heart, and prepared the hands for murder, of Nundcoomar, were as follow: — “As to 
while it made hypocrites and fanatics of its Nundcoomar, ho had hitherto made himself 
professors. remarkable for nothing but a seditions and 

It was found inipossiblc to make terms, and treacherous disposition, wliich had led him 
active hostilities were again renewed. Tlie to perpetrate the most atrocious acts against 
English laid unsucressful siege to Chnm- our government, having been detected and 
nnghnr ; but no battle of consequence oc- convicted by the voice of the wliolc board, in 
curred, and hlnjor Munro resigned his com- encouraging and assisting our enemies in 
mnnd, and quitted India. Meanwhile, the their designs against Bengal ; taking the op- 
ocenpation of the musiiid of Bengal by Meer portunity of the indulgence granted him, of 
Jnfiier was not productive of satisfaction to living in Calcutta, under the company's pro- 
those who jilaced him there. He sent to tection, to make himself the channel for 
Calcutta complaints, similar to those with carrying on a correspondence between the 
wliich Meer Cossim Lad tormented the coun- Governor of I’ondichcrry, and the shali-zada, 
cil; and the same sort of contests between then at war with us. Duringthesoubahdar- 
the officers of the soubahdar and of the com- I ahip of Jaffier Allec Caun, ho had dis- 
pany continued. Moor Jaffier protested that tingnished himself by fomenting quarrels 
it was impossible to govern Bengal while the between him and the presidency. After 
English asserted rights and privileges snb- the promotion of Cossim Allee ('awn, he 
versive of all native government. 'The dis- became as active, but with greater siiccesh, 
pntes with his highness were terminated by I in inventing plots, and raising j'ealonsies 
Ids dcatli, which took place in February, against him. This gave him an ascendancy 
17G6. I over some of the members of the board, and 

There were two competitors for the vacant made him a party object; by which, and an 
government ; the second son of the deceased unparalleled perseverance, he was enabled to 
prince, named Nnjum-ad-Dowlah, and the set the whole community in a flame, finch 
infant son of the deceased Meeran. The was the man whom the nabob chose for the 
English recognised Nujiun-nd-Dowlah, al- administration of his affairs, nnd whose ex- 
thoagh they had very little confidence in altntion to this rank, he made a condition of 
either his integrity or ability. They there- his acceptance of the soubahdarship.” 
fore took measures to iusure their power. It was doubtless because Nundcoomar was 
and, if possible, secure peace, in connection likely to w'ork skilfully iu undermining tlie 
with the accession of the new sovereign. English that ho was such a favourite with 
One of their methods ior accomplishing these Meer Jaffier, who, at heart, hated them, and 
objects, was to take upon them the defence of desired to have a]>propriate instruments at 
the three provinces, on condition of the new hand should oppoituuity for their expulsion 
soubahdar paying five lacs of rupees per ever arise. 

mensem for the support of the army thus During the second government of Meer 
employed. Meer Juflicr had done this for Jaffier various circumstances occurred to iu- 
Bcversd months previous to his death; but crease the siisjncious which the English on- 
tho English desired to have a public sanction tertained of his chief advice, and they resolved 
connected with its future performance. The that this man should not stand near the throne 
next care was to obtain proper persons for of Nujum-ad-Dowlnh. 'They accordingly se- 
thc management of the chief offices of lected Mahomed lleza Khan for the poet of 
state. This created difficulty. Meer Jaf- chief minister to the new soubahdar. Nund- 
ficr had been singularly attached to a man coomar’s talents for intrigue were immediately 
named Nundcoomar, a most treacherous set to w'ork. He, unknown to the Euglisl], 
enemy to the English. To him, w'ell know- opened communications with the court of 
ing that fact, Meer Jaffier had confided the Delhi, and obtained thence a snmnid for the 
chief management of his afiairs. Mr. Van- new soubahdar, before the English had cum- 
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pletod their arrangements; thus making it ap- 
pear that his highness ascended the throne not 
by English power or influence, but through the 
grace of tho emperor ; this was a means in the 
eyes of the multitude of depriving the English 
of the prestige they were so ambitious to 
maintain. Alter various skilful aud successful 
manoeuvres, this gifted but vicious man was 
unable to do more than thwart somewhat the 
designs of the English, who ultimately carried 
all their arrangements into effect. The coun- 
cil succeeded in gaining considerable power 
in the appointment of revenue officers, and 
thus hoped to guard against the quarrels, 
which during successive reigns had disturbed 
the peace of Bengal. Concerning these ar- 
rangements and o^ers into whicli the English 
afterwards entered, a distinguished historian* 
of British emjiiro in India thus writes; — “All 
these arrangements may fairly be supposed 
to have had their origin in an honest zeal 
for the benefit of tho comjiany by whose ser- 
vants tliey were made, and of the coiintry to 
which they belonged. The same favourable 
view cannot bo taken of their conduct in 
anotlicr instance. They renewed with Nn- 
jum-ad-])owIah the agreement contained in 
tho last treaty made with his fatiier for con- 
tinuing to the English the privilege of carry- 
ing on the inland trade free from duties, 
excepting the two and a half per cent, paid 
on salt. Not only was this unreasonable and 
unjust in itself, but it was in direct contra- 
vention of positive orders from the company 
at home. The court of directors, by letters 
dated 8th Eebruary, 1704, had required the 
inland trade to be discontinued. Tiic court of 
proprietors shortly afterwards, recommended 
a reconsideration of the subject, with a view 
to its regulation in such a manner as should 
‘prevent all further disputes between the 
sotibahdar and the company.’ The court of 
directors accordingly, in a letter dated Ist 
June, 1704, desired the council of Fort William 
to form, with the approbation of the uabob — 
in the language of the despatch, ‘with his 
free will and consent, and in such a manner 
as not to afford any just grounds of complaint' 
— ^a proper and equitable plan for carrying 
on the private trade: but it is to be re- 
marked, in giving these directions, the court 
took occasion to express their disapprobation 
of those articles in the treaty with Meer 
Jaffier which provided for the immunity of 
the company's servants from custom duties 
except on salt, while the general exemption 
granted by Meer Gossim was to be reversed. 
The court write, ‘these are terms which 
appear to be so very injurious to the nabob 

* Edward Thornton, Eaq. Bntuh Bmpire i» JiiJia, 
Tol. i. chap. vi. p. 470, &o. 


and to the natives, that they cannot, in the 
very nature of them, tend to anything but the 
producing general beart-burnings and dis- 
affection; and consequently there can be 
little reason to expect the tranquillity in the 
counti-y can be permanent: the orders there- 
fore in our said letter of tho 8th of February ’ 
— the orders directing the entire abandon- 
ment of the inland trade — 'are to remain in 
force, until a more equitable and satisfactory 
plan can be formed and adopted.' In the 
lace of these orders, the council of Calcutta 
inserted in their treaty with Nujum-ad- 
Dowlah, an article reserving to the servants 
of the company the privilege of continuing 
to trade upon the same terms as had been 
granted by Meer Jaffier — terms which the 
directors declared injurious to both prince and 
people, and incompatible with the tranquillity 
of the country. Well might the auBiority 
whose orders were thus set at nought, address 
those by whom the new treaty was framed 
and concluded, in language of severe and 
indignant reproof. In expressing their opi- 
nion upon tho treaty, tlie court, after advert- 
ing to this article and to their previous orders, 
say, ‘ wo must and do consider what you Lave 
done as an express breach and violation of 
our orders, and as a determined resolution 
to sacrifice the interests of the company and 
the ])eacc of the country to lucrative and 
selfish views. This unaccountable behaviour 
puts an end to all confidence in those who 
made this treaty.’* 

“ While the private trade was thus secured 
for the benefit of tlie company’s servants in 
general, those who bad been instrumental in 
placing the new nabob on the throne had the 
usual opportunities of promoting their own 
special interests. Presents of large amount 
were tendered, and though for a fime the 
members of council displayed a decent coyness, 
they were not unrelenting : as usual on such 
occasions, their scruples gave way before the 
arguments of their tempters. The nabob 
dispensed his wealth with a liberality be- 
coming his rank. The gratitude of Mahomed 
Beza Klian was manifested by the eariiestiieM 
with which be pressed a participation in his 
good fortune upon those who had bestowed 
it on him; end Juggut Seit,f anxions for the 
support of the British council in aidi^ Ms 
influence with the nabob, was read 3 % in the 
spirit of commercial speculation, to purchase 
it. Mr. Vansittart had retired from the 
government before the death of Meer Jaffier, 
and the chair was occupied by Mr. Spencer, 

' • letter to Bettpal, 19th of Ihbruaor, 1766. 

t A banker, telative of the two aafortopite penom 
murdered by Meer OoMim.ood suecesaor to thdr vast 
tra& and wealth. 
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ft ffOkileinftn wlio, most opportnsely for him- togetKer, lud, by their unprincipled ambition, 
tm, had been brought from Bombay jnet in turned it into a vaat Aceldama. The directors 
time to improve his fortune to the extent of in London knevr all this, and sought and found 
two lacs of rupees,” a remedy. Lord Macaulay thus depicts the 

The members of council obtained large state of affairs at this juncture: — “A great and 
sums by these nefarious transactions. While sndden turn in affairs was at hand. Every 
these things occurred in Bengal, the war with ship from Bengal had for some time brought 
the vizier, as Nabob ot Onde, was still waged alarming tidings ; the internal misgovemment 
to the advantage of English arms. The nn- of the province bod reached such a point that 
principled members of the council having it could go no further. What, indeed, was to 
obtained such treasures by the accession be expected from a body of public servants, 
of the new soubahdar, and feeling them- exposed to temptation such as that, as Clive 
selves secure against anj thing the deposed once said, flesh and blood could not bear it, 
sorubabdar could do, offered to make peace armed with irresistible power, and responsible 
with the Nabob of Onde, if ho would, as an only to the corrupt, turbulent, distracted, and 
act of justice, execute Meer Cossim and ill-iuformed company, situated at such a dis- 
Shimroo. This proposal shocked all who tance, that the average interval of sending a 
heard of it, except those most concerned in dispatch, and the receipt of an answer, was 
the infamy. The court of directors in Lon- above a year and a half? Accordingly, 
don were aware of the proper conduct of during the five years which followed the de- 
Major Munro in refusing to be a party to partnre of Clive from Bengal, the misgovern- 
any treacherous act on the part of the nabob raent of the English was carried to a point 
towards these culprits, and had approved of such as seems hardly compatible with the very 
his principles and policy. When they heard existence of society. The Roman proconsul, 
of this proposal coming from the council, who, in a year or two, squeezed out of a 
they believed, or affected to believe, that the province tlie means of rearing marble palaces 
council could not have been in earnest, and ! and baths on the shores of Campania, of 
observed, iu reply, “ If the law of hospitality , drinking from amber, of feasting on singing 
forbad his delivering thorn up, surely it birds, of exhibiting srmies of gladiators, and 
forbad his murdering them.”* flocks of cnmel-leopards, — the ISpanish vice- 

Nothing seems to have come of this vile roy, who, leaving hchiiid him the curses of 
project, so worthy of the men who then ruled Mexico, or Lima, enteied Madrid with a long 
Bengal. The war wont on. Chnmungur, train of gilded coaches, and of sumpter horses, 
which had so long resisted the English, sur- trapped and shod with silver, were now out- 
rendered in February. Allahabad fell before done. Cruelty, indeed, properly so called, 
their arms the same month. The emperor, was not among the vices ot the servants of the 
who professed to desire the success of the company. But cruelty itself could hardly 
British, took up his residence in that imperial have produced greater evils than sprang from 
city. The Nabob of Oude fled to his capital, ilieir unprincipled eagerness to grow rich, 
hut after a short time abandoned Lucknow, They pulled dowu their creature, Meer Jafiier. 
and sought refuge in Boliilcnnd. Meer They set up iu his place another nabob named 
Cossim made his escape, and went in quest of Meer Cossim. But Meer Cossim had parts, 
hia jewels. Bhimroo abandoned the vizier and a will ; and though sufSciently inclined to 
when his cause was no longer prosperous, nor oppress his subjects himself, he could not bear 
bis service profitable. The ultimate fate of to see them ground to the dust hy oppressions 
the nabob trembled in the balance ; but the which yielded him no profit ; nay, which de- 
incompetent and unsteady council knew not stroyed bis revenue in the very source. The 
what course to take, and were so occupied English accordinglj pulled do\vn Meer Cossim 
with their usual occupations of plunder and and set up Meer Jaffier again; and Meer 
oppression within the limits of Bengal, as to Cossiin, after revenging himself by a massacre 
have little leisure for great questions beyond surpassiug in atrocity that of the Black Hole, 
its confines, which only affected the company fled to the dominions of the Nabob of Oude. 
in whose employment they were, the poor At every one of tl^se revolutions the new 
people of the country which they oppressed, prince divided among his foreign masters 
or the honour of their own country, which whatever could be scraped together in the 
they never consulted. treasury of his fallen predecessor. The im- 

Bengal was nearly mined. Repeated revo- mense population of his dominions was g^iven 
lutions had unsettled the minds of men. Trade up as a prey to those who had made him ft 
and industry fled affrighted from such a realm sovereign, and oonld unmake him. The ser- 
of conflict. Theoouniu],aiul the native rulers, vants of the company obtained, not for their 
* Letter to Bengal, l9Ui of Fshnsiy, 1760. I employers, but for theiiuelve% ft monopoly of 
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almoat tbe ivhole of the internal trade. They 
forced tbe nativeB to buy dear and sell cheap. 
They insulted with impunity the tribunals, 
the police, and the fiscal authorities, of the 
country. They covered with their protection 
a set of native dependents who ranged through 
the province spreading desolation and terror 
wherever they appeared. Every servant of 
a British factor was armed with ^ the power 
of his master ; and his master was armed with 
all the power of the company. Enormous 
fortunes were thus rapidly accumulated at 
Calcutta, while thirty milliohs of human beings 
were reduced to the extremity of wretched- 
ness. They had been accustomed to live 
under tyranny, but never under tyranny like 
this. They found the little finger of the com- 
pany thicker than the loins of Suraj-ad-Dow- 
lah. Under their old masters they had, at 
least, one resource — when the evil become 
insupportable, the people rose and pulled 
down the government. But the English go- 
vernment was not to be so shaken off. That 
government, oppressive as the most oppressive 
form of barhaiian despotism, was strung with 
all the strength of civiUsation. It resembled 
the government of evil genii, rather than the 
government of human tyrants. Even despair 
could not inspire the soft Bengalee with cou- 
rage to confront men of English breed, the 
hereditary nobility of mankind, whose skill 
and valour had so often triumphed in spite of 
tenfold odds. The unhappy race never at- 
tempted resistance. Sometimes they sub- 
mitted in patient misery. Sometimes they 
iled from the white man as their fathers had 
been used to do from the Mahratta ; and the . 
palanquin of the English traveller was often | 
carried through silent villages, which the re- 
port of his approach had made desolate. The 
foreign lords of Bengal were naturally objects 
of hatred to all the neighbouring powers, and 
to all the haughty race presented a dauntless 
front The ^ghsh armies, everywhere out- 
numbered, wore everywhere victorious. A 
succession of commanders formed in the school 
of Clive,- still Ix^iptained the fame of our 
country. It vraa imposaible, however, that 
even the military est^liahments of the country 
should long continue exempt from the vices 
which prevailed in every other part of the 
government. Bapacity, luxury, and tlie spu-it 
of insubordination, spread from the ci-vil ser- 
vice to the officers of the army. The evil con- 
tinned to grow .till every mesa-room became 
the seat of conspiracy and cabal, and till the 
sepoys could be kept in order only by whole- 
Bue executions. At length the state of things 
in Bengal began to excite uneasiness at home. 
The general cry was that Clive, and Clive alone, 
conld save tha empire which be bad fonnded." 


As the resnlt of tbe public feeling so strongly 
expressed at home, dive was appointed "go- 
vernor and commander-in-chief of the British 
possessions in Bengal,” and he set sail the 
third time for India, arriving at Calcutta in 
May, ITGfi. Scarcely had he reached the 
scat of his new government when he vigor- 
ously set about the reform of ahusea. He 
met the council, and expressed his detemina- 
tion to carry out a thorough and scordung 
reform. A vague expectation existed among 
them that he would tall in with their views, 
yet rumours had reached them that Clive come 
out for the specific purpose of putting down 
their delinquencies. Johnstone, who was as 
bold as he was hypocritical and venal, 
"bearded the Hon;” but while proceeding 
with his oration, Clive suddenly stopped him, 
and inquired, with his characteristic hauteur 
and decision, if the council intended to ques- 
tion the power of the new government. The 
orator murmured apologies, and the awed and 
baffled conclave of robbers, which were then 
dignified by the name of the council of Bengal, 
remained silent and submissive, each member 
alarmed as to the consequences which might 
ensue to himself if Clive were resisted, or his 
opinion disputed. 

The reader will probably inquire where, 
daring the period of the serious transactions 
from the restoration of Meer Jaffier to tho 
arrival of Clive as governor, was Warren 
Hastings? — he who so eloquently and pertina- 
ciously asserted the true interests of tbe 
company, as compatible with the honour of 
England and the rights of the Bengalee. 
Ills manly protests, and the restraint of his 
influence, were renewed in 1764^ when, os 
stated before, he returned to England, where 
he resided during tho whole of the transac- 
tions which had occurred. His repreaenjtations 
in England had great weight with the com- 
pany in showing them the true state of mat- 
ters in Bengal, and the importance of a new 
and vigorous government of that presidency. 
Other and important events were destined to 
transpire before Warren Hastings trod again 
the soil of India, and took np his abode once 
more in the city of palaces. 

Clive, having been made sq Irish peer 
while in England, entered upon his duties as 
governor and commander-in-chief in Bengal 
with increased dignity. Ids new rank greatly 
promoting hia influence both among hia coun- 
trymen and the natives. He had also the 
advantage of being assisted by a body of men 
called the select committee. The penoa 
among them upon whom he had most raliaim 
was General Camac, the same who, a»Mi^or 
Camae, had diatingnished himself so wtffi ia 
Indian warfare. The eonneil regarded the 
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Mlect committee irith great jealoney, but 
Qive overbore insubordination and beld on 
Lis course. 

The first subject of reform was the private 
trade, which ho put down. Soon after, a 
complaint from the new nabob against his 
chief minister, that the latter had utterly ex- 
hausted the treasury to bribe or satisfy the 
demands of the council, led to an investigation 
which was marked by many stormy scenes, 
and issued in an exposure of the corruption 
of the council greater than had ever been 
alleged against them, or could have been 
supposed. The total disobedience of the 
company’s orders were proved by these in- 
vestigations to have been ns flagrant as the 
corruption which prompted it. 

Snjah-nd-Dowlah, the Nabob of Ondo, 
having formed an alliance with Mulhar, a 
Mahratta chief, made preparations for re- 
newed hostilities against Bengal. Brigadicr- 
gcueral Carnac made such arrangements as 
prevented the junction of the allied forces, 
and by this means defeated the scheme of the 
alliance. The general fell upon a division of 
the Mahratta army unexpectedly, and cut it 
to pieces. Intimidated by the boldness and 
energy of the exploit, the whole Mahratta 
force retired towards the Jumna, whither 
Carnac proceeded, attacked, and routed them. 
The Nabob of Oudo losing all hope of con- 
tending successfully with the English, threw 
himself upon their generosity. He came over 
for that purpose to the camp of Carnac. 

Lord Clive quitted Calcutta on the 24th of 
June, 17C5, and proceeded to the north-west, 
in order to negotiate in person with the nabob 
and with the emperor. Ou the Kith of Au- 
gust, at Allahabad, a treaty was signed.* 
This was the beginning of a connection with 
Oude, which, to the present day, has been 
fruitful of trouble to the English. This con- 
nection was forced upon the English by the 
aggressive policy of Sujali-ad-Dowlah. The 
English then acted in the case of Oude with 
moderation, and since then greater forbear- 
ance has been shown to it than to any of the 
tributary native states of India, so long as it 
remained in that category. The nabob re- 
sisted the insertion of any clause in the treaty 
for the introduction of “factories" in his do- 
minions, but a stipulation for a right to trade 
was, nevertlielesB, insisted upon. The emperor 
confirmed by treaty all previous privileges poa- 
eessed by the English, granted the company a 
reversionary interest in Lord Clive’s jaghire, 
and conferred upon it also the dewanee of 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. The company 
henraforth held the provinces on a footing sn- 
perior to their previous occupancy. The com- 
* Vide Printed Treatiee. 


pany became in fact tlie soubahdar, while tiiey 
still upheld one nominally invested with the 
office. Frevionsly, the power of the English 
was greater than that of the sonbahdars, hnt 
the latter still held great anthority, and a 
direct command over the resources of the 
country, financial and military ; henceforth all 
real power rested with the English. The 
opinions of the select committee on this 
subject were thus expressed in a letter to 
the court of directors: — “The perpetual 
struggles for superiority between the nabobs 
and your agents, together with the recent 
proofs before us of notorious and avoued 
corruption, have rendered us unanimously of 
opinion, after the most mature deliberation, 
that no other method could be suggested of 
laying the axo to the root of all these evils, 
than that of obtaining the dewanee of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa for the company. By es- 
tablisliing the power of the Great Mogul, w e 
have likewise established his rights ; and his 
majesty, from principles of gratitude, equity, 
and policy, has thought proper to bestow this 
important employment on the company, the 
nature of which is, the collecting of all the 
revenues, and after defraying the expenses 
of the aimy, and allouing a sufficient fund 
for the support of the nizomnt, to remit the 
remainder to Delhi, or wherever the king 
shall reside or direct.’’ 

The directors adopted the views of the 
select committee, and conveyed their ap- 
proval, with instructions for future policy, in 
the following terms :* — 

“We come now to consider the great 
and important affair of the dewanee. When 
we consider that the barrier of the country 
government was entirely broke down, and 
every Englishman throughout the country 
armed with an authority that owned no su- 
perior, and exercising his power to the 
oppression of the helpless native, who knew 
not whom to obey, at such a crisis, we 
cannot hesitate to approve your obtaining 
the dewouee for the company. 

“ We must now turn our attention to ren- 
der our acquisitions as permanent as human 
wisdom can make them. This permanency, 
wo apprehend, can be found only in the sim- 
plicity of the execution. We observe the 
account you give of the office and power of 
the king’s dewan,in former times was — the 
collecting of all the revenues, and after de- 
fraying the expenses of the army, and allow- 
ing a sufficient fund fur the support of tho 
nizamut, to remit the remainder to Delhi. 
This description of it is not the office we 
wish to execute; the experience we have 
already bad, in the province of Burdwon, 
* letter to Senfoi, 1 7tk of May, 1760. 
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eonvinees ns how unfit an Englishman is to 
conduct the collection of the revenues, and 
follow the subtle native through all his arts 
to conceal the real value of his country, to 
perplex and to elude the payments. We 
therefore entirely approve of your preserving 
the ancient form of government, in the up- 
holding the dignity of the soubahdar. 

“ We conceive the office of dewan should 
be exercised only in superintending the col- 
lection and disposal of the revenues, which 
office, though vested in the company, should 
officially be executed by our resident at the 
durbar, under the control of the governor 
and select committee, the ordinary bounds of 
which control should extend to nothing be- 
yond the superintending the collection of the 
revenues and the receiving the money from 
the nabob's treasury to that of the dewanuah, 
or the company. 

“ The resident at the durbar, being con- 
stantly on the spot, cannot be long a stranger 
to any abuses in the government, and is 
always armed with power to remedy them. 
It will be his duty to stand between the ad- 
ministration and the eucroachments always 
to be apprehended from the agents of the 
comiiany’s servants, which must first be 
known to him; and we roly on his fidelity 
to the company to check ail such encroach- 
ments, aud to prevent the oppressiou of the 
natives. We would have his correspondence 
to be carried on with the select committee 
through the channel of the president. He 
should keep a diary of all liis transactions. 
His correspondence with the natives must be 
publicly conducted ; copies of all his letters 
sent and received be transmitted monthly to 
the presidency, w'ith duplicates and tripli- 
cates, to be transmitted home, in our general 
packet, by every ship.” 

Mr. Anber observes upon the last para- 
graph : — “ This was the introduction of the 
system of recorded check, which has since 
prevailed in conducting the home administra- 
tion of the India government." 

Iteformations were as much required in the 
military as in the civil affairs of the presi- 
dency. In attempting to carry out these. 
Lord Clive met with a more formidable op- 
position than ever from the council. At the 
instigation of a general officer. Sir Hobert 
Fletcher, all the officers of the company' 
army conspired to resign their commissions 
on a single day ; so that by depriving the 
army of officers, the governor would be com- 
pelled to submit to their terms. By amazing 
vigour, ability, and resolution, Clive put 
down this mutiny without bloodshed. Gene- 
ral Fletcher, and some of the chief delin- 
quents, were cashiered; and tlie rest were 
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pardoned, on profession of repentance, and 
permitted to return to their duty. 

While Clive was reducing the army to 
discipline, an opportunity was afforded to 
him of showing his zeal for their welfare. 
A large legacy w'as left to him by Meer 
Jaffier, consisting of five lacs of rupees. 
Clive made over this sum to the company, 
for the formation of a military fund for in- 
valided officers and soldiers, and their widows. 
The company accepted the trusteeship, and 
passed resolutions complimenting his lord- 
ship’s generosity. This act has been cen- 
sured, as contrary to the covenants insisted 
upon by the company with their servants, 
after the government of Mr. Vansittart, that 
no presents were to Lo received from the na- 
tive governments by any of the company’s 
officers. The directors having been assured 
by their legal advisers that the legacy would 
be received by Clive without violating the 
covenants, they passed resolutions of ap- 
proval of his lordship’s conduct. Clive dis- 
played all his former activity daring his 
governmenL lie visited the upper parts of 
Bengal personally, investigating all the com- 
{muy’s affairs. 

The health of his lordship began to suffer 
from his exposure to the climate, and this 
made him desirous to return. Another mo- 
tive for that wish he confessed to be, that 
having a numerous family, he desired to su- 
perintend the education and conduct of his 
children. His great wealth, which he desired 
to enjoy in England, was probably as influ- 
ential as ony other cause ot his desire to re- 
turn home. The company sent an express 
overland, by way of Bussorah, to induce him 
to remain another season. He reluctantly 
consented, and devoted his vast energies to 
the great wmrk of consolidatiug the ppwer of 
the company. 

During Lord Clive’s stay in Babar, while 
investigating the company’s affairs there, a 
congress was held at Chupro. His lordship. 
General Carnac, 8njah-ad-Dowlah, the em- 
peror’s chief minister, and some Jaut and 
llobilla chiefs, assembled there. A treat}', 
for mutual security against the Malirattas, 
was there formed, in case those marauders 
should invade the dominions of any of the 
states united in the alliance. Deputies from 
the Mahratta chiefs also attended at Chupra, 
who made ardent protestations of peace, and 
proved that what had been construed into 
hostile demonstrations was the work of the 
emperor himself, who had foolishly engaged 
them to escort him to Delhi. 

In May, 1761), the Boubahdar died. It was 
well that the native government had been re- 
cently placed on a new footing, as already 

B B 
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deicribed^ for otherwise the death of the 
BOnbahdar would have caused new intrigues 
and disturbances. Clive concerted with the 
govemmenta of Bombay and Madras such 
operations agMnst the Mahrattae, as would in 
cose of fresh invasions from them efiiectiially 
check their powen Clive’s health now seri- 
ously gave way, and his anxiety to return 
home greatly increased. He, however, be- 
lieved that the object for which he had re- 
turned to Bengal had been accomplished, and 
that the consequences of his departure, appre- 
hended by the company would in all proba- 
bility not occur. 

The private trade, which Lord Clive had 
i^parently suppressed, was soon after renewed, 
and it is scarcely to his honour that he be- 
came participator in it, realizing large profits, 
which he divided among his relations and 
friends. He justified himself on the ground 
that he personally received no benefit ; but if 
it enabled him to -provide for his brother-in- 
law and other adherents, even to his valet, 
the excuse is not valid. 

He quitted Bengal on the 20th of January, 
1767. The career of Clive as a sddier was 
now ended. Even as a statesman he liad 
already numbered bis days ; for although in 
England he took a large part in parliamentary 
and India-honse concerns, and was put upon 
his defence by bitter and powerful enemiee, 
so as to compel him to be very active in 
public life, he never again saw India, and 
could only influence affairs there by his 
opinion, given to the directors or to the 
public. Probably the best estimate of his 
character as a soldier and statesman, and of 
his general services in India, ever made, was 
that expressed by Mr. Thornton in the fol- 
lowing passages of hia Indian history: — 
“ The reader who looks back upon tbe acenea 
tbrongh which lie lias been conducted, will 
at once perceive that it is on hia military 
character that Clive’s reputation must rest. 
All the qualities of a soldier were combined 
in him, and each so admirably proportioned 
to the rest, tliat none predominated to the 


detriment of any other. Hie peraonal courage 
enabled him to acquire a degree of influ ence ever 
hia troope which has rarely been equalled, and 
which in India waa before his time unknown ; 
and this, united with the cool and consnm- 
mate judgment by whieh his daring energy was 
controlled and regulated, enabled him to effect 
conquests which, if they hod taken place in 
remote times, would be regarded as incredible. 
Out of materials the most unpromising he bad 
to create the inetniments for effecting these 
conqueate, and he achieved his object where 
all men but himself might have despaired. 
No one can dwell upon the more exciting 
portions of his history without catching some 
portion of the ardour which led him through 
these stirring scenes; no one who loves the 
country for which he fought can recall them 
to memory without mentally breathing honour 
to the name of Clive. In India his fame is 
even greater than at home, and that fame is 
not his merely, it is his country’s. 

“ As a statesman, Clive’s vision was clear, 
but not extensive. He could promptly and 
adroitly adapt his policy to the state of things 
which he found existing ; but none of his acts 
display any extraordinary political sagacity. 
Turning from hia claims in a field where his 
talents command but a moderate degree of 
reBi>ect, and where the means by tvhich ho 
sometimes sought to serve the state and 
sometimes to promote bis own interests give 
rise to a very different feeling, it is due to 
one to whom his country is so deeply indebted, 
to close the narrative of his career by recur- 
ring once more to that part of his character 
which may be contemplated with uumixed 
satisfaction. As a soldier he was pre-emi- 
nently great. With the name of Clive 
commences the flood of glory which has 
rolled on till it has covered the wide face of 
India with memorials of liritish valour. By 
Clive was formed the base of the column 
which a succession of heroes, well worthy to 
follow in his ateps, have carried upward to a 
towering height, and surrounded laitU trophies 
of honour, rich, brilliant, and countless.” 
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CHAPTER LXXVIII. 

AFFAIBS IN BKNOAIi DURING THE GOVERNMENT OP ME. VEBEIST AND MB. CABTIBR— 
ARRIVAL OP VTARBEN HASTINGS AS GOVERNOR. 


Clivb’b laat act before bie depei'ture from 
Rextgal wai to conUnue the select committee, 
the company having empowered him either 
to abolish or continue it as he deemed the 
wiser coarse. He nominated Mr. Verelst to 
succeed him as governor, assisted by Mr. 
Cartier, Colonel &nith, Mr. Sykes, and Mr. 
Beecher. On the 17th of February, 1767, 
Mr. Yerelst took the oath as governor. 
Scarcely had Clive departed when matters 
again fell into the former train of corruption 
and insubordination. Mr. Mill gives the fol- 
lowing picture of the condition of the pro- 
vince: — “For the benefit of certain false 
pretexts which imposed upon nobody, the 
government of the country, as far as regarded 
tho protection of the people, was dissolved. 
Neither the nabob nor his officers dared to 
exert any authority against the English, of 
whatsoever injustice afid oppression they 
might be guilty. The gomastahs, or Indian 
agents employed by the company’s servants, 
not only practised nnbounded tyranny, but, 
overawing the nabob and his highest order, 
converted the tribunals of justice themselves 
into instruments of cruelty, making them 
inflict punishment upon the very wretches 
whom they oppressed, and whose only crime 
was their not submitting with sufficient wil- 
lingness to the insolent rapacity of those 
subordinate tyrants. While the ancient admi- 
nistration of the country was rendered ineffi- 
cient, this suspension of the powers of 
government was supplied by nothing in the 
regulations of tho English. Beyond the 
ancient limits of the presidency, the company 
had no legal power over the natives : beyond 
these limita, the English themselves were not 
amenable to the British laws ; and the com- 
pany bad no power of coercion except by 
senffing persons wit of the country ; a remedy 
always inconvenient, and, except for very 
heinous cffiences, operating too severely upon 
the individual to be willingly applied, The 
natural ccmsequence was, that the crimes of the 
English and their agents were in a great 
measure secured from punishment, and the 
unhappy natives ky prostrate at their feet. 
As revenue of the government depended 
upon the productive operations of the people; 
and as a people are productive only in pro- 
portion to the share of their own produce 
which they are permitted to enjoy ; this , 
wretched administration could not fail, in ■ 


time, to make itself felt in the company’s 
exchequer.’’* 

Mr. Verelst’s administration, and that of' 
Mr. Cartier, by w'hom be was followed, were 
chiefly occupied by internal arrangements, 
revenue, and trade.f The Mahrattas did not 
perpetrate their usnal raids, and the weak 
Boubahdar did not give himself np to political 
intrigue after the fashion of his predecessors.^ 
This period of peace did not bring commer- 
cial prosperity to the company. Their ser- 
vants invented new systems of cheating them, 
and of harassing the people. The company’s 
servants still returned rich from Bengal after 
a few years’ service, and the poverty of the 
province itself increased. The condition of 
the company's interests in Bengal was de- 
plorable and di8heartening.§ While, how- 
ever, Bengal was at peace within its own 
borders, there were causes at work beyond 
its limits, to engage the presidency in the 
work of war. The “Goorkhas" had invaded 
the territory of tlic Hajah of Ncpaul, who was 
friendly, and between whose people and the 
subjects of the sonbahdar and the English 
there was trade. Ue claimed the assistance 
ol the sonbahdar, and the English united with 
his highness in affording it. The council 
and the select committee had the usual as- 
sumption of those bodies, and the weakness 
and in competency for warlike undertakings 
which had hitherto characterised the former 
body. Their plans were expensive, yet in- 
adequate; rash, yet not bold; time-serving, 
but neither cautious nor pnrdent. Th4 ex- 
pedition against the Goorkhas was abortive. 

Hyder Ali, of whom the reader will be in- 
formed in another chapter, became formidable 
at this time, and carried war and desolatiou 

* Gorernor 'Verelst, iu bii letter to the directon, im- 
mediately before his resignation, dated 16th of December, 
1709, says ! "We ineenubly broke down the hairier be- 
twixt ni and government, and the native grew uncertain 
where his obedience wee due. Such a divided end com- 
plicated enthoRly gave rise to oppreamna and iutrignee, 
unkno wn at uy other period ; the officers of the govern- 
ment caught the infection, au^ bciug removed from any 
immediate control, proceeW with still greeter andadly. 

In the meantime, we were repeatedly and petemptarily 
forbid to avow any public anthoiity over the offieeri of 
government in onr own names," &c. , 

+ NuffWl Oovernmeni i» Sengd. By Hany Vorblil, 
London, 1 772. JSmghU m our Jegidritioiu in Bengal, 
London, ITll. 

. Slewert’a JBakrg efBeagal, 1812. 

) Uitiorg of the JEaet India Cea^anf, London, 1798. 
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into the Ganiatio. The Madras government 
applied for aid to Bengal The urgency of 
the case was greater than the invasion of 
NepanI by the Goorkhas, and assietance was 
sent to such an extent as to tie the hands of 
the Bengal council from aggressive proceedings 
elsewhere. The council was more troubled 
from the scarcity of money than from any 
otlier means. This they attributed to the 
Chinese investments, which were generally 
made from the Bengal revenues. Mr. Mill 
accounts for it by the large sums drained from 
the country in various ways by the company’s 
servants. These they, to a g^eat extent, sent 
home through the Butch and French Com- 
panies.* 

On the 23rd of October, 1768, the defi- 
ciency reached 663,065 rupees. The corre- 
spondence between Fort William and Fort St. 
George at this period presents a pitiable pic- 
ture of bad financiers, incapable administra- 
tors, and traders ignorant of commercial philo- 
sophy. Mr. Mill attributes the poverty of the 
English exchequer in Bengal mainly to the 
absorption of their revenues in the expenses 
of governing their newly acquired territory. 
Professor Wilson denies this in the following 
terms : — " This is not warranted by the facts : 
a slight examination of the general accounts 
of receipts and disbursements exhibited in 
the accounts of the Bengal presidency pub- 
lished by the select committee shows, that 
the financial difficulties experienced there 
arose not from the political, but the com- 
mercial transactions of the company. From 
1761 to 1772 there was a surplus on the 
territorial account of about £5,475,000 (the 
smaller figures are purposely omitted). The 
whole produce of the import cargoes was 
£1,437,000, the cost value of the goods re- 
mitted to England, £6,211 1,000, of which, there- 
fore, £3,854,000 had been provided out of 
the revenue. Besides this, large remittances 
for commercial purposes had been made to 
other setUements, and to China, exceeding 
those received by £2,858,000, and conse- 
quently, exceeding tlie whole territorial re- 
ceipt by £737,000. It is not matter of sur- 
prise, therefore, that the territorial treasury 
was embarrassed, nor is it to be wondered 
at that the resources of the country were in 
progress of diminution ; the constant abstrac- 
tion of capital, whether in bullion or goods, 
could not fail in time to impoverish any 
country however rich, and was very soon felt 
in India, in which no accumulation of capital 
had ever taken place, from the unsettled state 
of the government, and the insecurity of pro- 
perty, and the constant tendency of the popu- 
lation to press upon the means of sabsistence.” 

* Mill, book Ir, dutp. vii. 
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On the 24tk of December, 1769, Mr. 
Verelst left the three provinces in perfect 
peace, and with a less amonnt of jeslousy 
between the soubahdar and the council than 
had at any previous time existed.* 

The greatest danger of Verelst 's government 
was an event which passed harmlessly sway, 
but which, at the beginning of bis presidential 
career, seriously menaced the peace of Bengal. 
Shah Abdallah— instigated, it was believed, 
by Meer Cossim — advanced with a powerful 
army towarda Delhi. The council made de- 
monstrations in favour of “ the king," as his 
imperial majesty was then frequently styled. 
The cause of his majesty was, in fact, the 
cause of the soubahdar. His majesty was 
unable to cope witli the Shah Abdallah ; and 
was on the point of submission, when English 
interposition compelled a compromise. The 
shah, however, did not return to his capital of 
Lahore without exacting an indemnity from 
his majesty of Delhi. The return of the 
marauder was harassed by the Sikhs, who 
were then rising into power, and were des- 
tined to hold Lahore itself as their capital 
at a period not remote. 

'J'he danger of a war beyond the frontier, 
as the ally of the emperor, caused the council 
to urge the company at home to complete the 
military establishment recommended by Lord 
Olive. Mr. Verelst exerted himself in treat- 
ing with the Jauts, Mabrattas, and other 
native powers ; the iwlicy upon which he pro- 
ceeded having been dictated from borne, the 
object being to form a complete chain of the 
company's infliienoe and dominion, from the 
banks of the Caramnassa to the extremity of 
the coast of the Coromaudelf The vizier 
(Nabob of Oude) maintained a formidable 
army ; and notwithstanding the terrible de- 
feats endured by him under the government 
of Mr. Vansittart, and his Immiliated position 
to Lord Clive, he began a new system of in- 
trigues almost as soon as Mr. Verelst was 
called into power. He first endeavoured, by 
intimidation, to compel the King of Delhi to 
surrender to him the fortress, oity, and dis- 
trict of Allahabad. His majesty refused to 
do so, rightly judging that any attempt on the 
part of his rebellious vizier to seize the coveted 
territory, would bring the English upon him. 
The vizier apprehending the same result 
should he seize the place, had the audacity 
to attempt the efirruption of a British officer. 
Colonel Smith had remained with a British 
brigade at Allahabad since the Lahore rajah 
had made his incursion upon the King of 

* E/tglUk Cheenment in Beng^. By H. Verdit, 
London, 1772. 

t Briiuh Potoer tn India, Anber, rol. L ditp. ir. 

p. 182 . 
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Delhi’s dominions. The visier repaired to 
the colonel, ofiering a large reward, and to 
swear eternal fidelity upon the Koran, if that 
officer would co-operate in delivering the 
fortress into his hands. The colonel, of 
course, communicated these facts to his go- 
vernment ; and measures were taken to com- 
pel the vizier to reduce the army which he 
maintained as the Nabob of Oude. This 
purpose was effected after troublesome nego- 
tiations ; and menaces which, if not executed, 
w'ould have exposed the British to contempt, 
bufr the execution of which, had the nabob 
resisted, would have involved much expense 
and bloodshed, and probably new warlike 
coinbiuatidns against the British. 

There was a disposition to negotiate with 
the native princes under menaces, which ex- 
]) 08 cd the council to alternatives similar to 
those which depended upon their failure with 
the Nabob of Oude, had they been so unfor- 
tunate as not to engage him to their demands. 
Tlicro was also a disposition on the part of 
the council at Calcutta to mix in petty dis- 
putes, in the hope by dispossessing one weak 
I'iijah after another of his territory, to grasp 
more for the company.' Among minor in- 
stances of this, there was one which concerned 
the llajah of Hindooput, which very unfa- 
vourably impressed the company at home. 

In view of the diplomatic meddling which 
HO much engaged the cotincil and Mr. Verelst, 
flic directors wrote a despatch which was one 
of the most enlightened ever directed to India. 
It is probable that the opinions of Clive and 
Hastings found expression in these documents. 
One was written on May the lltb, 17C9, the 
other in June. The following are extracts: 
— “Wo have constantly enjoined you to 
avoid every measure that might lead you 
into further connections, and have recom- 
mended you to use your utmost endeavour 
to keep peace in Bengal and with the neigh- 
bouring ijowers ; and you, on your part, have 
not been wanting in assurances of your reso- 
lution to conform to these our wishes. Yet, 
ill the very instructions which you hav^iven 
to the deputies scut up to Siijah Dowlan with 
professions of friendsliip, you have inserted 
au article, which will not only give fresh 
cause of jealousy to Sujah Dowlah, but en- 
gages you likewise in disputes vrith powers 
still moro distant. We mean the article 
whereby they are directed to apply to the 
king for a grant of two or three circars, 
which belonged, you say, originally to the 
Eliabad province, but were unlawfully pos- 
sessed, some time since, by the Hindooput 
rajah. Is it our business to inquiro into the 
rights of the Hindooput rajah, and the usurp- 
ations he may have made upon others? And, 


supposing the fact to have beea proyed, doea 
such an injustice on his part give ns any 
claim to the disputed districts ? If the districta 
in question belong to the Eliabad province, 
Uiey are a part of Sig'ah Dowlah’s undoubted 
inheritance ; and, supposing him to waive his 
right, you cannot send a man nor a gnn for 
the defence of these new acquisitions without 
passing through his country, which will be a 
mrpetual source of dispute and complaint. 
Nor does tho mischief stop here. The Hin- 
dooput rajah, who, hy all accounts, is rich, 
will naturally endeavour to form alliances, to 
defend himself against this unexpected attach 
of the English. Then yon will say your 
honour is engaged, and the army is to be led 
against other powers still more distant. You 
say nothing in your letters of this very es- 
sential article of your instructions to the de- 
puties. In several of our letters, since we 
have been engaged as principals in the politics 
of India, and particularly during tho last two 
or three years, we have given it as our opinion, 
that the must prudent system we could pursue 
and tlie most likely to be attended with a 
permanent security to our posscsBions, would 
be to incline to those few chiefs of Uiudoostan 
who yet preserve an independence of the 
Mahratta power, and are in a condition to 
struggle with them ; for so long as they are 
able to keep up that struggle, the acquisitions 
of the company will run the less risk of dis- 
turbance. The lioliiiliir, the Jauts, the Nabob 
of the Deccan, the Nabob of Oude, and the 
Mysore chief, have bach in their turn kept 
the Mahrattas in action, and we wish them 
still to be oble to do it ; it is, therefore, witli 
great concern we see tho war continuing with 
Uyder Naiguc, and a probability of a rupture 
vrith Sujah Dowlah and Nizam Ally. lu such 
wars, wo have everything to lose, and nothing 
to gain ; for, supposing onr operations be at- 
tended with the utmost success, and onr ene- 
mies reduced to our mercy, wo can only wish 
to see them restored to the condition from 
which they set out ; that is, to such a degree 
of force and independence as may enable 
them still to keep up the contest with the 
Mahrattas and with each other. It would 
give us, therefore, the greatest satisfaction to 
hear that matters are accommodated, both at 
Bengal and on the coast : and in case such a 
happy event shall have taken place, yon will 
do your utmost to preserve tho tranquillity.’’ 

In July, 1709, tho bad faidi of tho lYcncIi 
involved the council in anxieties. Tlie French 
at Cbandernagore opened a deep ditch around 
the town, under the pretence of repairing a 
drain. This work was followed by others, 
which were intended to put the place in a 
position of defence, in contravention of the 
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elevendi article of the tt«aty of peace. The 
Eoglish government at Calcutta remonstrated 
and protested. The French carried on the 
works with greater energy. The council or- 
dered their destruction. The French govern- 
ment made representations to the oonrt of 
London, that the works u’ere sanitary and 
not warlike, and complained bitterly of the 
unreasonable jealousy of the company's ser- 
vants. Either these representations were hy- 
pocritical and false, or the French government 
was imposed upon by the French East India 
Company. The latter supposition is not pro- 
bable. The French government pretended to 
have causes for complaint, as it had detenuiued, 
upon the first favourable opportunity, to endea- 
vour to regain its lost ground in the East. In 
the letter of the court of directors to the council 
of Bengal, dated the 27th of June, 1770, the 
result of the complaint of the French court to 
that of St. James, is thus stated : — “ His ma- 
jesty has constituted Sir John Lindsay his 
plenipotentiary for examining into the Bap^toaed 
infractions of the late treaty of peace : yon 
will afford him the necessary information and 
assistance, whereby be may be enabled to an- 
swer the complaints of the French plenipo- 
tentiary, to justify your conduct, and to defend 
those rights of the British crown which were 
obtained by express stipulation in the treaty 
of Paris, and which appear to have been in- 
vaded by the proceedings of the French at 
Chandemagore.” 

Sir John Lindsay wu not disposed to re- 
gard matters in a light unfavourable to France, 
and much unseemly discussion between the 
servants of the company and the servants of 
the crown arose out of the appointment of Sir 
John. The council was uudoubtedly justified 
in complaining of on infraction of treaty, and 
in enforcing the observance of it, results 
proved that the opinion they formed of the 
temper and intentious of the French from their 
proceedings in the matter of dispute, was 
well founded. The year 1770 opened with 
important changes in connection with Bengal, 
and with the snrrounding states intimately 
related to it. Hr. Cartier began his career as 
prosident. Brigadier-general Smith resigned 
bis command in December, 1769, and Sir 
Robert Barker took his place. Sujah-ad- 
Dowlah, the Nabob of Oude, who had lost the 
king’s confidence, was, by a series of inge- 
nious intrignea on his part, reinstated in 
favour, and was again in full power as vkier 
of the empire. One of the imperial princes 
married the nabob’s daughter, still further 
promoting the visier's power. These official 
and political changes took place, not noise- 
lessly, but without war. There were com- 
motiuuB at Allahabad, and mutinies of the 


troops of Hie empire sad of Oude ; yet these 
important transactions were aoeompiished 
without battle, and the ooBisioas of thrones 
and states. Amidst the rapid vietssitudes 
thus brought about, Meer Ooasiin, so long 
hidden from the observations of the different 
governments, emerged from his obscurity. 
The Ranee of Gohud invited him from the 
Bobilla country to Gwalior. The vizier knew 
his movements, and supported them. He 
committed the feolish king to a correspond- 
ence with him. Mahrattaa, Jauts, Bikhs, and 
Rajpoots, were engaged in a confederacy to 
support the part of the new actor upon the 
great political stage. Motions of the various 
parties were like the moves upon a chess- 
board, where the players are equal and the 
game is drawn. There were demonstrations 
which portended tlie accomplishment of the 
views of each of the various parties in turn, 
hut none obtained the advantages meditated. 
The lYench were imostentatiously infiuencing 
all parties against the English, hut tlieir posi- 
tion was oue of such commanding strength 
that none dared to strike the first blow. Tlie 
English remained firm and unyielding. As 
the rock, Binging hack the rays of the torrid 
sun, frowning upon the angry waves breaking 
against it, and silent and settled while the 
tempest sweeps around, so English power in 
Bengal presented a sturdy, noiseless front 
to the combination of distinct but blended, or 
concussing, elements of political ambition and 
power which were gathered around. Band 
after baud of Rohilla, Rajpoot, Mabratta, 
Bikh, and Jaut, moved about in concert, or 
in conflict, as waves tossed upon waves in a 
storm-smitten sea, to be confused aud broken. 

In March, 1769, the soubahdar of Bengal 
died of small-pox, and a younger hi-othcr, ten 
years of age, reigned in his stead. Later in 
the year Rajah Bulwaut Sing died at Benares, 
and was succeeded by Gheyt Sing. 

In 1770, the rapid and victorious move- 
ments of the Mahrattas caused much uneasi- 
ness in Bengal. The menacing attitude which 
they assumed brought out circumstances 
which afforded fresh proofs of the weakness 
and folly of the king, and the perfidy of his 
vizier. Partly through the good faith of some 
of the Mahratta generals, and probably as 
much from the fear 'which the English inspired 
among the rest, no inroad tras made upon 
Bengal. The spii^t displayed by the French 
in fortifying Ohsudemagore in the early part 
of the previous year pervaded their conduct 
during that of which we write. They seemed 
anxious to bring about a rupture between 
France and England in the hope that. If the 
Euglith were distracted by a European war, 
the French in India might form audh alliancea 
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with the native govenments as would turn 
the Boale of power against the English. 

The Ifahrattas, Irawever, imwilling to at- 
tack the English, harassed their real and 
pretended allies, and at last seized npon por- 
tions of the King of Delhi’s territories and of 
those of the Nabob of Onde. The eonncil at 
Oalcntta resolved to interfere. The force at 
Dinagepore was ordered to march to the 
banks of the Oaramnassa, and the garrison at 
Allahabad was reinforced, while two of the 
king's battalions quartered there marched to 
the points most in danger from the enemy. 
The Mahrattas laid siege to Ferokabad, but 
being deficient in material, they tnmed the 
siege into a blockade. The arrangements of 
the English caused the blockade to be raised 
without a blow being struck. The Mahrattas, 
however, departed in many separate bodies, 
taking various routes, as if determined to fall 
upon many diflerent places at once, and, by 
n series o> masterly movements and rapid 
marches, all these divisions converged upon 
Delhi, which was captured by a coup de main. 
The English afterwards received tidings which 
proved to be true, that this feat was not quite 
so brilliant as it appeared to be ; the king 
himself having conspired against his own 
government, incredible as such a policy may 
appear. His majesty, fearing that the vie- 
toriouB marauders would prodaim shah-zada 
in his room, adopted this strange course to 
prevent such a catastrophe. He even hoped 
that, when in the power of the Mahrattas, 
they would find it their interest to act in 
alliance with him, and that his intricate mea- 
sures would issue in the fulfilment of his 
long-cherished and romantic desire of reign- 
ing in Delhi instead of Allahabad, and of 
sitting npon the throne of his ancestors un- 
molested. The vizier, opposed to this mea- 
sure, deemed it politic to concur, and joined 
his forces as Nabob of Oude to those of his 
majesty. The king and his vizier having 
come to terms with tiieir enemies in a manner 
so unprecedented even in the fickle policy of 
Indian states, the company's territory not 
being attacked, and his majesty and the 
vizier declaring not only peace bat friend- 
ship, the English had no pretence for war, 
bnt endeavoured by negotiation to obtain 
various strong posts, which they represented 
to his majesty were rendered necessary to 
their security by his majesty's own strange 
proceedings. 

In the month of April, 1772, Mr, Carder 
retired from the government of Bengal, and 
Warren Hastings, then a member of council 
at Madras, was appointed to the government. I 
There was no other man in India so fit for the ! 
important post, nor in England, except Clive, i 


Before notiomg the events of Mr. Hastings’ 
government, some nodoe of his career since 
he had left Bengal is here appropriate. It 
has been already shown that bis conduct in 
India had been most honourable and bnmane, 
although his temptations were at least as nn- 
merous and pressing as those before which 
BO many fell degraded. Lord Macaulay, in 
his celebrated essay on Warren Hastings, 
strangely asserts that little was heard of him 
up to the period of his leaving India with 
Mr. Vansittart. Had little been heard of 
him during that time, he probably neveft 
would have become governor of Bengal; 
certainly lie would never have been the 
ruler of British India. During the whole 
period of his residence in Bengal he had 
been a noticeable person. In every meeting 
of council, while Mr. Vansittart administered 
tbe government, Mr. Hastings distinguished 
himself by the purity of his motives, the 
soundness of liis ]>olicy, and a remarkable 
foresight. He had read the native character 
profoundly, had acquainted himself with the 
literature of the East extensively, and had 
studied political and administrative science 
co» amore. He was well known to the native 
governments and the company’s servants in 
India as a man of genius, and the directors 
and pro])rictary at homo considered him to 
be a man of superior capacity before he had 
left Bengal. 

When he returned to England, his time 
was chiefly occupied in retirement, medita- 
tion, liberal studies, and in recruiting his 
health. He did all in his power to encourage 
tbe study of oriental literal if ' in England ; 
and engaged the celebrated Dr. Johnson to 
some extent in his views ; at all events, he 
left impressions of his own genius and learn- 
ing npon the mind of that great man, to Which 
the latter afterwards referred with pleasure. 

As Hastings had not enriched himself like 
other “ returned Indians,” his pecuniary re- 
sources were small; and he became so em- 
barrassed that he was compelled to solicit 
employment from the East India Company. 
They were very glad to make such valuable 
services available ; and having paid the 
highest tribute to his talents and integrity 
which language could convej', they appointed 
him member of council in Madras. All his 
little savings had been invested for the bene- 
fit of his poor relatives, to whom, like Clive, 
ha manifested the most noble generosity and 
ardent afibetion. He was from this circum- 
stance compelled to borrow money to enable 
him to depart in a manner sufficiently re- 
spectable to the high post to which he was 
designated. 

In the spring of 17C9 he embarked for 
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'Madras. The voyage was replete with ro- | 
mautic incident, which left a lasting imprea- 
aion upon the mind and heart of Hastings. 
It is doubtful whether the connexion of an 
amatory kind — so much to his discredit — 
formed on board the Dtike of Grafton, did 
not exercise an unfavourable influence over 
his whole moral nature, and over his future 
career, llis character certainly never after- 
wards appeared in so favourable a light 
as it had before, although his talent shone 
out more conspicuously. His moral de- 
linquency could not obscure the brilliancy | 
of his gcuins — even the sun has spots upon | 
its disc. When Hastings arrived at Madras, ' 
he found the company’s affairs in a seriously 
disorganized condition. Lord Macanlay de- 
scribes with perfect precision the state of' 
things, and the relation which Hastings bore I 
to them, when he wrote, “ Ilia own tastes 
would have led him to political rather than 
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to commercial pursuits ; but he knetf that 
the favour of his employers chiefly dejmnded 
upon their dividends, and that their dividends 
depended chiefly on the investment. He 
therefore, with great judgment, determined 
to employ his vigorous mind for a time to 
this department of business, which had been 
much neglected since the servants of the 
company had ceased to be clerks^ and had 
become warriors and negotiators. In a very 
few months he effected an important reform. 
The directors notified to him their high ap- 
probation, and were so much pleased with his 
conduct, that they detcmiined to place him at 
the head of the government of Bengal." 

In this position matters must be left in the 
chief presidency, while the render’s attention 
is turned once more to the Carnatic, and to 
the regions of Mysore, whose prince then filled 
so large a space and held so great a name in 
Indian reputation. 


CHArTER LXXIX. 

BOMBAY AND MADKAS- EVENTS CONNECTED WITH THOSE PRESIDENCIES TO J775. 


DcKI^o the period the history of which iu 
Bengal has Leon already related, Bombay was 
the scene of comparatively few incidents of 
importance, except those which were connected 
with Hyder Ali, whoBC exploits will be the 
subject of a separate chapter. After the 
destruction of the pirates of tlhcria, by Com- 
modore James ami Colonel Clive, iu 175(5, 
the presidency exiwrionced comparatively 
little trouble fiom marauders of that descrip- 
tion for some years. By degrees the Alal- 
w nr pirates acquired strength and boldness, 
causing alarm to tbc merebauts, and injury to 
tbeir commerce. In January, 1TG5, it was 
rcbolved to i)ut an end to those apprebensions 
and injuiics by an attack upon the robbers in 
their stronghold, which w’as successfully exe- 
cuted ; and the fort of Rarec, in the southern 
Cuiican, was captured. By this conquest 
security was obtained for mercantile ships, 
and count! y boats for many years. The 
v Icinity of the Mahrattas, and the increasing 
power of that confederacy, made them espe- 
cially formidable to Bombay, although Madras 
and Bengal were also much harassed by their 
fitful and predatory movements against sur- 
rounding native states. The Bengal govern- 
ment was disposed to unite with those of the 
other presidencies in a combined attack upon ; 
the Mahratta power, hnt the Bombay council i 
wisely represented that the Mahrattas on the ! 


' Bengal frontier acted independently of the 
government of Foouah, that an attack upon 
I any would constrain a combination of all the 
Maliratta chiefs, and that such a combination 
would prove far too formidable for the Eug- 
lisli to attach it with any hope of sncecss, 
esiMJcially as it was likely other native forces 
would join the enemy, Tliesc arguments 
prevoiled, and the formidable Mahrattas were 
allow'ed to develop tbeir resources and pow er 
nncbecked by the Euglish, except when ag- 
gressions upon native governments iu alHancu 
with the English brought the troops of tlic 
latter into the field, or their political agents 
into ucliun. 

In May, 17G3, llydov Ali, or Ilydcr Naigue, 
as he was fiequently then called, atti acted the 
very serious attention of the Bombay govern- 
ment. Previous to this date he had put forth 
considerable ])Ower. He had taken liodnore, 
Mangolorc, and Onore, and his advance into 
Coucan, had struck tlie country with terror. 
The obvious aim of Hyder was to bring tbo 
sea forts into subjection, and in doing so bo 
professed to act in conformity with tbo 
interests of the company, by putting dotvn 
piracy, preventing its revival, and offering new 
points for tlie conduct of legitimate trade. On 
the 27th of May, he made a treaty* with 
the council of Bombay, by which they were 
* Printed TVMffrs, p. 618. 
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allowed to erect a factory at Onore, a place 
afterwards rendered famons by a siege. He 
also afforded them rsrions valnnble commercial 
privileges. In return he demanded seven 
thonsand stand of arms. This placed the 
council in great difQculty, for the company 
hod issued strict orders against supplying the 
country powers with arms ; yet, if the council 
had refueed compliance, Hyder would have 
inferred that they distrusted and feared him, 
or that they had ultimate designs against his 
territory or power. The council endeavoured 
by half measures to avoid the difficulty ; they 
supplied him with five hundred stand of arms, 
and by so doing dissatisfied both him and the 
company. The latter rebuked the council, 
and renewed, in stern language, their previous 
prohibitions against affording arms to native 
princea on any grounds or pretexts, except 
when allies in actual war. ITyder was dis- 
gusted at receiving about one-fourteenth of 
the nnmber of muskets uhich he had re- 
quested, and being vindictive and suspicious, 
he cherished a bad feeling to the council, 
which ha deemed it politic to suppress, al- 
though he took no trouble to conceal liia dis- 
appointment and his doubts of the friendliness 
of the llombay government. Hyder, how- 
ever, still pressed for arms from the council, 
and his demands ucre complied uitli. The 
directors, in referring to their objections to 
providing native powers with musketry that 
might prove ultimately hoatilc, were very 
particular and authoritative in ordering that 
no cannon should bo given or sold to them, 
and that none of the coast powers should be 
aided in obtaining ships of w ar. The council 
of Bombay was nearly as prone as that of 
Bengal to 'set the judgment of the company at 
defiance, where vanity, interoat, or ambition, 
prompted a coarse ojiposed to the directors. 
Notwithstanding the most distinct, and even 
angry orders, from the directors to the con- 
trary, tlie council permitted Hyder to pur- 
chase ordnance, and to build a ship of war 
at Bombay, to enable him to check the Mah- 
rnttas, and other freebooters. Hyder was 
himself the greatest freebooter in India, and | 
soon made the council to understand that they 
had armed him for their own injury. The 
Malirnttas — who were as eager to rob Hyder, 
as they were to rob every one else, and he 
WB.S to rob thorn and all others— were intensely 
indignant at the conduct of the council. Thus 
this body, by its short-sighted policy, armed 
actual enemies under the guise of friendship, 
nnd in doing so raised up new enemies. 
Their proceedings towards this powerful man 
wore full of contradiction. At one time they 
encouraged the Mahrattas against him, and 
at another supplied him with arms against 
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them, notwithstanding renewed orders from 
the directors, in the most specific terms, not to 
do so. After all, they wrote to Madras in 
176(5, while professing friendship with Hyder, 
requesting the council there to join them in 
attacking him.* The Madras government 
was unwilling to inenr such a risk, because of 
the advantageous military position held by 
Hyder, and from fear that Nizam Ali would 
form a junction with him. The Madras 
council were also of opinion that Hyder acted 
ns a useful check to the Mahrattas. Upon 
learning the opinions prevalent at Madras, 
instead of an attack upon the bold adven< 
turer, the Bombay government proposed a 
treaty of peace. According to this treaty he 
was to receive annually between three or four 
thousand muskets, the council persisting in 
its defiance of the company’s orders. The 
council demanded payment of nil monies due 
to it by the rajahs which he had conquered, 
and especial trading privileges, of course, to 
the exclusion of all other European nations. 
Hyder eagerly grasped at one of tho pro- 
posals — that he and the English should mu- 
tnally furnish troops when the territory of 
eitlier was menaced. It is probable jbat the 
council never intended to fulfil all their part of 
this stipulation, and supposed themselves to 
be the ingenious fabricators of a very clever 
trick. At all events, subsequent facts give 
colour to this supposition. 

In 1768, after war between Hyder and the 
English in India had been for some time 
waged, they had to renew the treaty under cer- 
tain modifications, — Hyder still stipulating for 
warlike stores, the council r’peating its con- 
cessions on this point, and the directors in 
London disallowing and protesting against 
nil acts performed by their servants which 
involved grants of arms and ammunition to 
native powers. The ground of objection 
taken by the honourable court in this par- 
ticular case was, that by such a treaty stipu- 
lation Hyder was enabled to add to his 
mifitary means, and thereby prepare for tho 
first moment favourable to himself to act 
against the English, alone, or in alliance with 
other native powers. The views of the di- 
rectors at homo were wise and far seeing; 
generally they were so when opposed to their 
servants at the presidencies. Except in cases 
where men of great or extraordinary genms, 
such as Clive and Hastings, represented the 
company's interests in India, the judgment of 
the directors at home was far more sagacious 
than that of their governors or councils. 

On the 23rd of February, 1771, Mr. Hodges, 
the president of Bombay, died, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Hornby. On tho 7th of March, 

• OnuMltatiom, Jimc 
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Hyder web boaten in a sangninary conflict vith 
tlie Mahrattas ; and be applied to the council 
for help. They were unable to afford it. He 
felt that he was deceived, and cherialied a 
feeling of vengeance in his heart against 
those whom he considered his betrayers. The 
council declared that, although without men 
or money to spare, they would send him five 
hundred muskets and four twenty -pound guns. 
Subsequently, the council acknowledged itself 
willing to aid him with five hundred Euro- 
peans and twelve hundred sepoys, if he paid 
five lacs of pagodas for them, thus exasperating 
him yet more. Triumphing over his Mahratta 
foes, so far as to make it their interest to 
accept tribute and depart from his dominions, 
he repeatedly declared that a day of reckon- 
ing between him and the English, who had 
so often deceived him, would yet come. 

In July, 1771, the Nabob of Barocb, un- 
sought, repaired to Bombay, and concluded a 
treaty with the conncil, by which they were 
entitled to have a factory at liia capital. 'I'his 
treaty was not signed until the last day in Ko- 
vember, and it amounted to an alliance offen- 
sive and defensive. The nabob bad gone to 
Bombay, for the purpose of engaging the coun- 
cil in his interests ; and with the intention, at 
the same time, of betraying them whenever his 
interests in so doing might appear. lie soon 
violated all the stipulations of the treaty, and the 
council recalled their resident from his court. 
This step was followed up by a military ex- 
pedition against him, which was disiiatched 
from Bombay under Mr. Watson, “the su- 
perintendent of marine," and Brigadier-gene- 
ral W edderbum. The troops departed from 
Bombay November the SJnd. On tho 14th, 
General Wedderburn reconnoitered the place, 
and was killed while so doing. On tho IGtb, 
batteries were opened against it, and on the 
I8th it was taken by storm. Tho loss of tho 
English was considerable, especially in officers, 
of whom five were killed, exclusive of Uie 
general and a cadet, and six were wounded. 

The council having concluded a treaty with 
Putty Sing Guicowar, the spoils were divided 
between that chief and the company. Besides 
the prize of the city, the revenues amounted 
to seven lacs of rupees. 

In the year 1 772, special negotiations were 
opened with the court of Boonah, for the ac- 
quisition of Salaette, Bassein, and Caranga. 
These were of extreme importance, as their 
possession by an enemy endangered Bom- 
bay itself. Mhade Rao, who then governed 
the Mahrattas, knew the value of these places 
as well ns the English, and refused to cede 
them at any price. That chief died in No- 
vember, and was succeeded by his brother 
Narraiu Rao, In August, 1773, Narrain was 
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murdered in hk palace of Poonah, by the agents 
of Ragobo, his uncle, who was at once pro- 
claimed. This chief determined to make war 
upon the Carnatic, not, it would seem, to make 
a permanent conquest, but “to carry cheat." 
Upon proceeding for this purpose with his 
army, a revolution took place in his capital, 
which he had to hurry back and suppress. 
The council resorted to means which were at 
least of questionable poUcy and justice, to 
induce Ragoba to cede Salsette and Bassein, 
but were again defeated. The feuds then 
existing among the Mahratta chiefs caused 
the negotiations of the English and their 
a])parent support of Ragoba in several of his 
misdeeds, to be regarded with prejudice by 
various powerful cluefs, and laid the founda- 
tions of troubles to come. Daring the nego- 
tiations with Ragoba, the council learned 
that the Portuguese contemplated the con- 
quest of Balsette. The council resolved to 
seize the island, or, as they represented the 
matter, to make available the disposition of 
the inhabitants to surrender it to them. On 
the 12th of December, 1774, the forces left 
Bombay. On the 28th, the fort of Tannat 
was taken by storm, but not without great 
loss, (’ommotlore Watson being numbered 
among the slain. The Mahrattas foitght des- 
perately, but British skill and valour con- 
quered. A monument was erected at Bom- 
bay to the memory of the gallant Watson. 

The first matter of great concern to the 
council of Madras, dnriug tho period which 
has been already noticed in reference to 
Bengal and Bombay, was the settlement of 
the Northern Circars. The French having 
resumed their possessions in India, in conse- 
quence of the treaty of peace in Europe, the 
president of Madras, in 17GC, suggested to 
Clive, then in Bengal, the desirableness of 
procuring from the Mogul samnids for the 
(drears of Rajah, Mundry, Ellore, Musta- 
phanagur, Chicacolc, and Condavir or Gun- 
toor. On the 14tU of October, the council of 
Madras informed the directors, that at the 
request of Mr. Falk, president of Fort St. 
George, Lord Clive had obtained the snm- 
nids from the Mogul. Differences arose 
with the bouhahdar of the Deccan as to the 
occupation of the circars, and a treaty was 
formed with his highness, by which he recog- 
nised that occupation, on condition of military 
aid in the defence of liis own territory, or of 
war occurring between him and any other 
potentate. Olive appears to have acquiesced 
in this arrangement, and even to have pro- 
moted it, although it was contrary to the 
policy the directors had ordered to be pursued. 
The councils of tho three presidencies had 
now involved themselves in treaties with all 
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the Burronnding chiefs which were incompe- 
tible, and impracticable, involving the con- 
stant peril of war, and of breach of faith. It 
was next to impossible that the English could 
either engage in any of the native disputes, 
or refrain from doing so, without loss of 
honour. By disobedience to the simple and 
honest policy imposed by the court of direc- 
tors, the agents in India had involved the 
company in complications which were inex- 
tricable. The letters from the directors on 
receipt of the intelligence of the treaty with 
the soubahdar of the Deccan, are full of sense 
and spirit, and lay down principles that are 
indisputably just, for the conduct of their 
servants in ali dealings with the native 
powers. 

The council at Madras was exposed to 
great anxiety during 17GC from the progress 
and ambition of Hydei- Ali. His troops 
commanded all the passes from the u]>per 
country into the Carnatic. His cavalry ho- 
vered about like birds of prey, and it w.as 
reported that he had obtained a snmnid 
from the soubahdar of the Deccan for his 
own possession of the Carnatic. Hyder's 
manoeuvres were as treacherous ns those of 
the soubahdar, and as cunning as those of 
that ruler were weak. The Madras council 
was now obliged to adopt vigorous mcasmes 
in regard to Hyder. They sent troops info 
various refractory districts where his agents 
had excited the jiolygars to revolt. They 
formed a new covenant with the soubahdar 
of the Deccan, in virtue of which he consented 
to disiuibs his army, called by the directors 
“ a useless rabble," and to allow his places of 
strength to be garrisoned hy the British. It 
is probable that hie highness had no intention 
of acting upon this covenant beyond a ceitain 
ohow of doing so in the first instance, for tho 
stipulation was never properly carried into 
effect. The soubahdar was without honour 
or principle, and was ready to unite with 
Hyder or the Mahrattas against the company, 
as either might oiler him tho higher pecuniary 
inducement. Hyder, having settled for the 
time his differences with the Mahrattas, found 
means of inducing the soubahdar to join him 
in hostilities against the English. A war 
now broke out of a most formidable nature, in 
which the Mysorean freebooter made able use 
of the vast amount of arms and military stores 
with which tho Bombay council, probably in 
view of their own profit, had supplied him, in 
wite of the company's orders to the contrary. 
The war itself must be treated in a separate 
chapter. The council of Madras opened a 
correspondence with that of Bombay for con- 
sultation os to mntual defence, as well as the 
separate action of each presidency upon a 


I common plan. The ptfiioy of the Madras 
government, and its opinion of the crisis, were 
set forth in its despatches to the directors. It 
nrged upon the company the absolute neces- 
sity of subduing Hyder, if the peace of the 
Carnatic were to be secured. Tlie chief ap- 
prehension of the Madras government as to 
Hyder was thus expressed ; — " It is not only 
his troublesome disposition and ambitious 
views now that wo have to apprehend, but 
that he may at a favourable opportunity, or 
in some future war, take tho French hy the 
hand, to re-establish their affairs, — which 
cannot fail to be of the worst cousoquence to 
your possessions on the coast. Ho has money 
to pay them, and they can spare and assemble 
troops at the islands, and it is reported that 
he has already made proposals by despatches 
to the French king or company in Europe.”* 
Meanwhile, the indefatigable Hyder threat- 
ened Madras itself, when tho council thus 
wrote to the directors : — “ The continual re- 
inforcements we had sent to camp had reduced 
our garrison so low, we were obliged to con- 
fine our attention entirely to the preservation 
of the Fort and the Black Town, for which 
purpose it was necessary to arm all the com- 
pany’s civil servants, tho European inha- 
bitants, Armenians, and Portuguese." On 
the 2!)th September, when the enemy moved 
oft) the council again wrote : — “As it is un- 
certain when the troubles we are engaged in 
nill end, and as we must in tho course of the 
war expect to have many Europeans sick, we 
must earnestly request you to send out as 
large reinforcements as jiossible." Tliis letter 
reached the court by the JBciJor on the 22nd 
April, 17C8. The reply was one of the most 
masterly despatches ever sent to India. The 
principles and policy it expresses do honour 
to the company, and refute many calumbies 
ns to their territorial aggrandisement. The 
company was not served by men able or 
honest enough to carry out the views of the 
directors, who thus wrote : — 

“ The alarming state of our affairs under 
yourconduct, regarding the military operations 
against the soubahdar of the Deccan, joined 
with Hyder Ali, and the measures in agita- 
tion with the Mahrattas in consequence thereof, 
requiring our most immediate consideration, 
we have therefore determined on this over- 
land couve 3 ’’Rnce by the way of Bussorah, as 
the most expeditious way of giving onr sen- 
timents to you on those important subjects. 

“ In our separate letter of the 2oth March, 
we gave you our sentiments very fully on 
your treaty with the soubahdar of the Deccan. 

After having for auccessive years gpven 
it as your opinion, confirmed by our appro* 

• letter to Court, 21»t September, I 707 . 
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bation, that mniutaiuing an army for tbo 
snpport of the soubahdar of the Deccan waa 
endangering the Carnatic, and would tend to 
involve ns in wars, and distant and expensive 
operations, and the grant of the circars was 
not to be accepted on such terms, you at once 
engage in that support, and send an army 
superior to that which, in the year 17(54, you 
declared would endanger your own safety. 

“ The quick saccession of important events 
in Indian wars puts it out of our power to 
direct your measures. We can only give 
you the outlines of that system which we 
judge most conducive to give permanency 
and tranquillity to our possessions. 

We should have hoped that the experience 
of what has passed in Bengal would have sug- 
gested the proper conduct to you : we mean, 
when our servants, after the battle of Buxar,* 
projected the extirpation of Snjah Dowlahfrom 
his dominions, and the giving them up to the 
king. Lord Clive soon discerned, the king 
would have been unable to maintain them, 
and that it would have broken down the 
strongest barriers against the Mahrattas and 
the northern powers, and tlierefore wisely 
restored Sujah Dowlah to his dominions.'!' 
Such, too, should be yoxir conduct with re- 
spect to the nizani| and Hycler Ali, neither 
of whom it is our iiitcrost should be totally 
crushed. 

“The dewannee of Bengal, Babar, and 
Orissa, with the possessions we hold in 
those provinces, are the utmost limits of our 
views on that side of India. On the const, 
the protection of the Garnatic and the posses- 
sion of the circars, free from all engagements 
to support the soubaliUar of the Deccan, or even 
w ithout the circars, preserving only influence 
enough over any country power who may 
hold them, to kecji the French from settling 
in them ; and, on the Bombay side, the do- 
peiidencies thereon, the possessions of Kalsette, 
Bassein, and the castle of Kurat. The pro- 
tection of these is easily within the reach of 
our power, and may mutually support each 
other, without any country alliance w'halever. 
If we pass these bounds, wc shall be led on 
from one acquisition to another, till we shall 
find no security but in the subjection of the 
whole, which, by dividing your force, would 
lose us the whole, and end in our extirpation 
from Ilindostan. 

“ Much has boon wrote from yon and from 
our servants at Bengal, on the necessity of 
• iiecking the Mahrattas, wiiich may in some 

* Sccordcil in a previous chapter. 
t _An account of these transactions has been given in a 
previous chapter. 

I The word nisam is used ioterchangeably w/tli sonbuh 
aiuj sonhabdsr in Indian despatches and state papers. | 


degree bo proper ; but it is not for -the com- 
pany to take the part of umpires of Hindostan. 
If it had not been for the imprudent meaanres 
you have taken, the country powers would 
have formed a balance of power among them- 
selves, and their divisions would have left you 
in peace ; but if at any time the thirst for 
plunder should urge the Mahrattas to invade 
our possessions, they can be checked only by 
carrying the war into their own country. It 
is with this view that we lost year sent out 
field -officers to our presidency at Bombay, 
and put their military force on a respectable 
footing ; and when once the Mahrattas under- 
stand that to be our plan, we have reason to 
think they will not wantonly attack us. 

“ You will observe by the whole tenour of 
these despatches, that our views are not to 
enter into offensive wars in India, or to make 
further acquisitions beyond our present pos- 
sessions. We do not wish to enter into any 
engagements which may be productive of 
enormous expenses, and which are seldom 
calcuLited to promote the company's essential 
interests. On the contrary, we wish to sec 
the present Indian powers remain as a check 
one upon another, without our interfering ; 
therefore, we recommend to you, ao soon ns 
possible, to bring about a peace upon terms 
of the moat perfect moderation on the part of 
the company, and when made, to adhere to it 
upon all future occasions, except when the 
company’s possessions arc actually attacked ; 
and not to be provoked by fresh disturbances 
of the country powers to enter into new 
wars." 

The die was cast as to hostilities with 
Hydcr; both the Madras and Bombay go- 
vernments were in collision w'ith him, and 
Bengal sent such assistance as was deemed 
judicious end practicable. 

When, at last, a treaty was made with 
Uydei’, the Circars, which had never been 
fairly brought under the company’s manage- 
ment, Were placed by the council under its 
sole control, the zemindars and other great 
landholders oflering violent opposition. In 
17G9, however, the subjugation of tliis refrac- 
tory spirit was effected, and the company 
made such arrangements as to its lauds as 
suited its own interests. The introduction 
of English law to Madras proved a source of 
contest and confusion, the natives utterly de- 
testing it, and tHc English using it against 
the natives as a incaus of oppression. M. 
Auber describes the folly displayed in working 
English institutions, and the turmoil attending 
it, in the following terms : — “ At a moment 
when the comjiany’s affairs on the coast de- 
manded the utmost attention of the council; 

* Conrt’s Letter, dated (be IStk of May, 1708* 
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when the whole of the country from Tinne* 
velly to the Kietna was involved in troubles, 
and when the enemy were ravaging the Oar> 
natic, the council were harasaed by the violent 
and litigious proceedings of some members of 
the grand jury, who obstinately persevered 
in pressing matters and presentments, which 
threw the settlement into contentions and 
embarrassments; whilst, on other occasions, 
they declined to make a return to any of the 
bills of indictment brought before them. The 
jurisdiction of the mayor's court, under the 
charter, became matter of doubt and dispute ; 
the one party conetruing the word factory in 
the most extensive latitude, the other taking 
it in its literal and strict sense.” 

Suspicions began to be entertained that the 
French were instigating Hydor and the nizam 
against tlie English. As soon as the peace with 
France restored to that nation its Indian ]) 0 B' 
sessions which had been conquered, symp- 
toms of a preconceived determination to gain 
power were evinced. These were slowly, 
but surely, developed : still the company’s 
servants felt no apprehensions, the French 
being relatively weak; moreover, the rapid 
passage of events between the English and 
the native princes diverted the councils of 
Lombay and Madros from noticing the pro- 
cedure of their old competitors for power. 

In 176b the French made various demon- 
strations of a nature to lead to the conclusion 
that hostile mnvcinents against the English 
were contemplated. Fondioherry was for- 
tified, under the pretence of its being in 
danger from tlio country powers, rretoxts 
for fortifying the factories in Bengal were 
also put forward, as noticed in a previous chap- 
ter. Those simultaneous efforts to strengthen 
their positions, when there was really no 
enemy, awakened the suspicions of the Eng- 
lisli. Two French transports, of large capa- 
city, had proceeded to the Cape of Good 
Hope for provisions. Tidings came from 
tlio hlauritius that French ships, full of men 
and military stores, had heen seen there. A 
new settlement was made on the eastern 
coast of Madagascar, which, from the accounts 
forw’arded of it to Madras, was intended as a 
military depot, both for men and munitions of 
war destined for employment in the East. 
From the Archipelago, French ships of war 
were reported as cruising about suspiciously, 
and as having on board troops. 

W'liilo the council’s attention was drawn by 
so many rumours to the French, the perpetual 
conflicts among the native powers threatened 
to involve the company in innumerable wars. 
The Mahrattas desired the virtual conquest 
of Mysore. Hyder resolved to resist their 
demands for chout. The Nabob of Arcot 


favoured the pretensions of the Mahrattas. 
The nizam watched vigilantly for any opwr- 
tnnity which might arise for plunder, by those 
powers exhausting one another. All theee 
royal robbers sought the aid of the com 2 rany, 
pleading the different treaties in which the 
shallow policy of the councils of Bombay and 
Madras had involved that body. 

Hyderrefused the Mahrattas chout in 177U; 
they made war upon him. He demanded 
the aid of the company, on the ground of the 
treaty made the previous year. The council 
of Madras considered themselves absolved 
from any obligations of alliance, as Hyder 
was himself the aggressor. He well knew that 
they were only eager to escape all obligations 
on their part, and yet to secure all advantages 
of the treaty from him. An incurable resent- 
ment against the English name and race 
seized possession of his mind. 

Both the couuciln of Madras and Bombay 
were entangled in fresh difficulties by the ar- 
rival of Sir Johu Lindsay at the bitter place. 
That officer, besides his iufluence and rank as 
an admiral, had received extraordinary powers 
from the English government, of which the 
directors disapproved. He declared to l>oth 
the councils that he was minister jilenipoten- 
tiary from the royal government. In virtue 
of this office, he inquired into the causes and 
conduct of the late war \vith Hyder. He 
brought 8 letter to the Nabob of the Carnatic, 
from the king, and demanded all the company’s 
papers and documents as he might require 
them. The council of Madras determined to 
resist these demands, having no instructions 
from “their constituents," as they termed the 
directors on that occasion. The English go- 
vernment had acted without jiropcr concert 
with the company, and the result was dan- 
gerous to the English interests in India. 
Lindsay treated the council with contempt. 
The latter body, strong in experience, know- 
ledge of local relations, and sure of obedience 
from all the company’s servants, was resolute in 
resisting tbe alleged powers of Sir J obn. He 
entered into private correspondence with the 
nabob, who artfully treated him as a superior 
authority, and faithlessly intrigued uith him 
against the company. The council was at 
this time involved in so many disputes, that 
it is surprising they could attend, in any 
measure, to the company’s trade.^ Among 
other quarrels, they had one of serious mag- 
nitude with the celebrated Eyre Coote, at 
this time major-general, and appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the company’s forces in 
Madras by the directors. Sooner than submit 
to the jealous dictation of the council, General 
Ooote returned to England, and the court of 
directors censured the council. Examination'- 
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of the folly and disobedience of the councils 
of the three presidencies, and passing votes of 
merited censure upon them, might have oc- 
cupied the whole time of the honourable court. 

The Nabob of Arcot raised claims upon the 
Nabob of Tanjore, which during 1770 gave 
the council of Madras much occupation. The 
Tanjore nabob gave the English a relnctant 
support daring the Mysorean war, and re- 
fused to contribute to the Nabob of Arcot's 
expenses in connection with that contest, 
although Tanjore was a rich territory, and 
the English, acting in the name of the govern- 
ment of Arcot, preserved the peace of the 
country. Hyder Ali fomented this dispute. 
It was also discovered that he carried on 
a correspondence with the French at Pondi- 
cherry, while they carried on the new works 
there. 

Sir John Lindsay was succeeded, in 1770, by 
Admiral Sir Robert Harland, with the same 
powers. The fleet on the Indian station was 
much strengthened under the command of 
Sir Robert. The new admiral had reoeived 
iiLStructions from the king to treat the com- 
l>any’B representatives with careful respect, 
and to uphold their dignity before the native 
rulers. When Admiral Harland arrived, he 
found afihira in great confusion, the result 
of his predecessor’s wrong-hcadedness. The 
Nabob of the Carnatic Lad, with the concur- 
rence of Sir John Lindsay, invited the Mali- 
rattas to join in a confederacy against Hyder, 
contrary to treaty, and as the council be- 
lieved, contrary to reason. 

Major-general Cooto had been prevailed 
upon to return to India, and the crown con- 
ferred upon him the honour of a Knight of 
the Bath. This was before Sir John Lindsay 
returned home, and at the same time the same 
honour was conferred upon him also. The 
royal government took a most extraordinary 
course on this occasion, sending the insignia 
to the nabob, with directions for the in- 
vestiture. Whether this was the result of 
some joint intrigue of Lindsay and Coote to 
spite the council does not appear, but the 
humiliation it inflicted upon the president 
was very acceptable to those chiefs. Difier- 
ences between the nabob aud certain rajahs 
having arisen, an appeal to arms was made, 
and Brigadier Smith, at the head of a British 
force, marched against them in April, 1771. 
Operations were conducted until the 27th of 
October, when peace was made without the 
intervention of the council. It appeared as 
if Lindsay, Coote, and the nabob had entered 
into a confederacy to ignore the company : — - 
"Sir Robert Harland reached Madras, in 
command of a squadron of his miyesty's ships, 
on the 2nd of September. He anaonneed ; 
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his arrival to the council, w’hom he met as- 
sembled on the 13th, and he informed them 
that ho possessed full powers, as the king’s 
plenipotentiary, to inquire into the observance 
of the eleventh article of the treaty of 
Paris; and tliat he had a letter from bia 
majesty to the nabob. The letter was de- 
livered to his highness by the admiral, the 
troops in the garrison attending the cere- 
monial. On the 1st of October, having inti- 
mated to the council his readiness to be of 
any nse in the progress of their affairs, ho 
quitted the roads, in order to avoid the ap- 
proaching monsoon, and retired to Trinco- 
inalee, dispatching a vessel to ascertain the 
state of the French force at the Mauritins, 
which was reported to be very considerable.’’* 

Sir Robert Harland soon fell into the snares 
of the nabob, who indneed him to favour an 
alliance with the Mahrattas against Hyder. 
The council refused to obey the plenipoten- 
tiary. declaring themselves ready to obey all 
constitutional authorities, such ns parliament 
or the courts of law, but refusing to recognise 
the admiral in any other capacity than as 
commander of the king’s sUps, in which 
office they would co-operato with him. They 
persisted in refusing to violate the treaty 
with Ilydor. The aliianco offered by the 
Mahrattas was one which he sought to 
force upon the nabob, as the admiral himself 
admitted, by the threat of fire aud sword. 
They refused finally to accept the alliance, 
and advised the admiral, by a diversion on 
the Malabar coast, to distract the Mahrattas, 
while the council would take such care of 
the Carnatic as their experience suggested, 
and their power allowed. The alliance pro- 
]> 0 Bed by the Mahrattas, obliging the nabob 
to send troops to their aid, had a significanco 
tlie admiral did not see. The nabob in ac- 
cepting a forced alliance, and sending troops 
into the field to avert the menace of the 
power thus making itself an ally, accepted 
conquest, and would he regarded in future 
by the Mahrattas as dependant upon them. 

Matters becamo worse between the admiral 
and the council, until they issued in an open 
rapture. The conduct of the admiral was in 
violation of the company’s charter, and the 
council resolutely maintained the rights of 
their employers. 

During the j'ear 1772 various expeditions 
were made, all of them successful, against 
various polygara who refused to comply with 
the requisitions of the nabob. Brigadier- 
general Smith, having accomplished the 
military enterprises referred to, returned to 
Madras, and resigned his command. Sir 
Robert Fletcher was nominated to take ft. 

* * Aaber, vol. i. p. 808. 
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Immediately, violent altercations arose be- 
tween him and the council, discord between 
commanding officers and councils seldom 
ceasing in any of the presidencies. Sir Bobert 
was obliged to resign, and Brigadier Smith 
repnmed the command. 

On the Slst of January, 1773, Mr. Dupre 
resigned the office of president, which was 
assumed by Mr. Wynch. The Rajah of Tan- 
jore refusing all allegiance to the Nabob of 
the Carnatic, Brigadier-general Smith marched 
to Tanjore, took it by storm, and made pri- 
soners of the rajah's family. It was soon dis- 
covered that the Dutch were the chief insti- 
gators of the rajah. Ho had, contrary to his 
allegiance, as a tributary of the nabob, made 
over various strong positions to the Dutch, 
who were compelled by the British ships, 
and troops acting in conjunction with the 
forces of the nabob, to abandon them, under 
circumstances of much hvimiliation. The con- 
duct of the Dutch was marked by prevarica- 
tion and bad faith. 

Thronghont the year 1774, the council 
was troubled by the caprice of the nabob, 
whose views were constantly changing ; who 


regnlated his policy towards others by his 
relative power ; the resources of 'whose coun- 
try were exhausted, wltile his avarice still 
craved; whose ambition was as large as his 
means were inadequate for even the feeblest 
enterprise. It was scarcely possible fur the 
conncil not to perceive that the time was fast 
approaching, when the English must assume 
the entire control of the nabob’s dominions, 
or see the Carnatic overrun by Hyder, the 
Mahrattas, or the nizam. 

During the period to which this chapter 
refers, Warren Hastings, for several years 
held the high post of member of counciL 
It is probable that to him chiefly, if not ez- 
clnsively, the credit of every bold and Arm 
mcasuTo taken, was due. Yet less is known 
of Hastings' conduct during his membership 
of conncil at Madras than of any other period 
of his history. His novel career in the capital 
of the presidency -was much to his credit. His 
duties to the company were discharged with 
such ability, that ho was nominated to the 
most important office in India, the presidency 
of the council of Bengal. 


CHAPTER LXXX. 


WAR WITH HYDkB AM OK MYSORE 


In prcviou.s chapters, especially the last, j In this country of Mysore there arose r 
reference has been made to Hyder All, the i man of eminent daring snil ability, already 
Rajah, or, as ho preferred being colled, the , repeatedly before the reader as Hyder AIL 
Nabob of Mysore, in the geographical por- I It is unnecessary to relate his history; no 
tion of this work descriptions will ho found of I number of volumes could comprise the story 
every part of Southern India, and very par- j of every able and daring Indian adventurer, 
ticular descriptiuus of tlic highlands, and the native and European, whose sword or whose 
whole region of the Dcccan. A military intrigues have been felt in India. It is suf- 


writer, who made various campaigns in the 
Deccan during the last centurj', describes the 
climate as very favourable for military opera- 
tions : — “ Especially in the high country of 
Mysore, it is temperate and healthy to a de- 
gree unknown in any other tract of the like 
extent within the tropics. The monsoons, or 
boisterous periodical rains, which, at two dif- 
ferent periods, deluge the countries on the 
coasts of Ooromandel and Malabar, have their 
force broken by the ghauts or mountains, and 
from either side extend to the interior in fer- 
tilizing showers, and preserve both the ver- 
dure of the country and the temperature of 
the climate almost throughout the year ; inso- 
much that the British army rtmained in tents 
and never went into cantonmeuts throughout 
the whole year," 


licient to tell that Hyder was of obscure 
origin, and in one of the wars of which the 
great table -laud nf the Deccan had been the 
theatre time out of mind, he distinguished 
himself as a volunteer. He was then twenty- 
seven years of ago. His daring courage made 
him a conspicuous peraon, and ho gradually 
attached to himself a body of freebooters. It 
was not uncommon in India to begin a war- 
like career as leader of banditti, and end it as 
a powerful rajah or nabob, llyder ■was one 
of the most remarkable instances of such » 
gradation. By robbery he became enriched, 
and be used his riches for the purpose of l>e» 
coming a plunderer on a grander scale. Wi bile 
yet he was no more than a great robber, he 
fell in with a holy Brahmin, by whose canning 
be was much assisted, and who probably gevei 
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him the first notions of political intrigue 
Chiefs and monarchs in India honoured riches 
more than high-born persons in any other 
country. Hyder’s reputation for riches, no 
matter how acquired, gained him much admi- 
ration ; and his well-known ability to defend 
what he had acquired, added to that admira- 
tion. Ho became recognised os a chieMy 
chiefs, and was known as the fougedar of 
Dindigul. He soon put down all refractory 
neighbours, either by artifice or the sword ; 
it was difficult to decide in which way he was 
the greater. His friend the Brahmin obtained 
access to the court of Mj'sore, and apprised 
his colleague in former predatory adventures 
of all political matters that might any how bo 
turned to their joint account 

A mutiny broke out in tlie army of Mysore. 
Hyder bravely and promptly put it down, 
earning and receiving royal gratitude. His 
beloved Brahmin aCCUbcd the richest chiefs of 
Mysore as the instigators of the revolt. They 
were seized, punished in person, and deprived 
of their eetates. llydcr and the Brahmin 
rofited largely by the forfeitures. He had 
ecome a chief, high in royal favour, but 
he was still a robber. He had as little indis- 
position to kill ns to steal. Murder, as an 
accessory to jilundcr, u as simply regarded as 
a necessary means towaids a very unobjec- 
tionable end. Ho gradually became a rebel, 
as well 08 a robber, lie took advantage of 
certain mutinies of the troops for pay, to quiet 
or quell the disturbances, and gain the un- 
limited confidence of the monarch, that he 
might ultimately the more securely dethrone 
him. After a variety of ingenious and infa- 
mous stratagems, in concert with the Brah- 
min, he succeeded. He and the Brahmin 
eventually betrayed one another, and this 
cunning adversar} nearly ruined Ryder more 
than once. The courage of the bold bandit 
never forsook him, aud his competition with 
his wnly antagonist so sharpened his wits that 
he at last excelled the Brahmin, and all other 
Bralimins in Mysore, however wicked and 
acute in the arts of cunning, dissimulation, 
and far-sighted intrigue. Koonde Bow (each 
wae the crafty Brahmin’s name) was at last 
destroyed. The Rajah of Mysore himself be- 
came a victim, and Hyder had no more rivals 
in that country either as to craft or power. 
Once established on the throne, he scented all 
disaffection afar off, and soon tried the value 
of his sabre in suppressing it. He became 
rich exceedingly, little by little extended his 
territory, and who could extend territory in 
India, in liis time, without coming into colli- 
eion with the English ? When he became rich, 
the Mahrattas invaded his country. He fought 
them with great gallautry, but tiieir cavalry 


came as the locusts and eat up every green 
thing. Hyder purchased them off again and 
again, when all the resistance of valonr and 
genius was useless against equal valonr, per- 
haps equal genius, and far snperior numbers. 

Mr. Thornton says the politics of the Dec- 
can at tliis period (1763) presented “an en- 
tangled web, of which it is scarcely practicable 
to render a clear accormt.” Probably Hyder 
bad a clearer view of them than any one elee, 
not even excepting Clive or Hastings. Pre- 
vious to this time Hyder had interconrse with 
tbo Bombay government, which was not 
always complimentary, but not on the whole 
unfriendly. The government of Madras bad 
however, formed a league with Nizam Ali 
against him. The various events rapidly oc- 
curred already related in previous chapters, 
and Hyder had his part in them, or w'atched 
them with the vigilance of a statesman. Ho 
could neither read nor write, but his memory 
was wonderful, and his agents were every- 
where. Ilis spies overran the country. The 
French possessed Hyder's sympathy, and 
to the designs of Lully he was especially 
110 stranger. 

In 1766, the iVIahraltas, Nizam Ali, and 
the Madras government were allied against 
Hyder. The Mahrattas were, of course, first 
in the conflict. They overran half the My- 
sore territory before their allies were ready. 
He bought them off just in time to avert 
their junction with the other allied forces. 
The army of tlic uizatn, supported by the 
British, advanced to the northern limits of 
Mysore. The English commander, Colonel 
Joeeph Bmith, euepccted both the nizam 
and the Mahrattas. Hyder Ali bought off 
the nizam, as he had already obtained the 
neutrality of the Mahrattas. The stupid 
council of Madras would not pay attention to 
Colonel Kmith's information, nor adopt any 
measures of defence. Their conceit and im- 
pertinence disgusted the army, and nearly 
brought ruin upon the presidency. The 
nizam joined Hyder. Their combined forces 
pressed ii]>on the Knglisli. Colonel ISmitli 
wae intelligent and brave, but ignorant of the 
country. He guarded passes which were not 
likely to bo penetrated; he loft unguarded 
those, more especially one, by which the 
troops of Hyder poured down like a torrent, 
sweeping away the^ outposts, baggage, cattle, 
aud supplies of the English. Hosts of wild 
horsemen thundered down with the violence 
and rapidity of a cataract upon the English. 
Colonel Wood wae dispatched from Trichi- 
nopoly. Smith directed his energies to form 
a junction with %im, but was attacked by au 
immensely superior force, which he defeated, 
slaying two thousand men, himself losing but 
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one hnndred and seventy in killed ' and 
wounded. The Mysoreans came on with 
their hosts of cavalry eddying like a flood, 
and sweeping away rice-carts, bullocks, and 
stragglers. Smith, after his men had fought, 
and marched, and hungered for twenty-seven 
hours, at last formed the desired junction 
with Wood. Smith and Wood joined their 
forces atTrincomalee, where they expected to 
find adequate stores. The council had, how- 
ever, tiiought of nothing but the grandeur of 
their own policy ; no preparations were made 
for the support of armies in the presence of 
powerful invaders. Smith was obliged to 
move away eastward in quest of provisions, 
leaving his stores, sick, and wounded in Trin- 
comalec. The enemy prepared to assault 
the place, but Smith, having found some 
supplies, returned opportunely for its relief. 
Alter a short time, another march to gather 
provisions was necessary ; the whole army 
was occupied in foraging. Forty thousand 
horsemen of the allies flew around the English, 
crossing every rice -swamp or corn-field, oc- 
cupying the tracts which served as roads, 
desolating the villages, devouring hidden 
stores of edibles, ravaging everywhere and 
everything. As vultures gathered upon a 
field of carrion, the Mysorean troopers found 
nothing too mean for their prej'. 

Still the reputation of English valour awed 
back the savage hordes, and Hyder hoped 
only to conquer when the English, worn out 
by fatigue and hunger, could no longer march 
or fight. In the terrible emergency of the Eng- 
lish, I’clief was found by the discovery of some 
hidden hordes of grain. The English were 
fed, and could therefore fight. Hyder knew 
of their distress, but not of the discovered 
supplies and the recruited strength which 
they brought. 

Ou the lifith of Soidember, 17G7, the foe 
opened a distant cannonade against the left of 
the English lines. Smith moved round a lull, 
which arose between him and the main body 
of the opposing forces. He hoped to take 
them ill flank upon their left. The enemy 
perceived his movement, but did not under- 
stand it. They made a movement to corre- 
spond with their idea of that of Smith, which 
they believed to«be a retreat. At the same 
moment both armies were moving from o]>po- 
site directions round the hill, but the collision 
coming soon was unexpected by either. Both 
Armies saw the importance of gaining the hilL 
Captain Cooke succeeded in obtaiuiug it, but 
not without a close competition. The enemy 
ascended to a range of crags facing a strong 
position. Taking thorn iu flank, Cooke gal- 
lantly and skilfully carried the post. A re- 
gular battle then ensued. The Englbh had 
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fourteen hundred Enropean infantry, and nine 
thousand sepoys. Their cavalry consisted of 
fifteen hundred wretchedly con^tioned men, 
miserably mounted, belonging to the nabob, 
and a small troop of English dragoons. The 
enemy numbered forty thousand cavalry, and 
an infantry force a little less numerous. 
The enemy had a vast number of useless 
guns, and about thirty pieces fit to bring 
into action ; the English hod as many. The 
allies formed a crescent, and manoeuvred to 
enclose the small English force. The battle 
opened by a cannonade, the enemy firing 
with eagerness and rapidity, but no judgment. 
The English fired slowly until they found 
the range, and then served their guns with 
great quickness as well as deadly' aim. The 
ordnance of the allies was soon silenced. 
The English then suddenly opened their 
whole cannonade upon the thick columns of 
the cavalry, which were arranged in a manner 
exposing them to such a casualty. The 
troopers, eager to charge, bore for a few 
minutes this galling fire, while great numbers 
fell. No orders were given, the columns 
broke, and the vast masses of ill-posted 
horsemen dispersed upon the field. Hyder, 
with the sagacity of bis keen intellect, per- 
ceived that the battle was lost, in time to 
draw off bis guns. He exhorted his ally to 
retire, but the nizam became furious with 
disappointment and rage, and refused to 
leave the field. Smith ordered his whole 
line to charge, the uizam became panic-struck, 
and ordered a retreat. A curious incident 
is recorded as having then occurred. The 
nizam had posted a long line of clepliauts in 
the rear of his army, bearing his hurem and 
other adjuncts to his pleasure. The ladies 
were invited to view the destruction of the 
English, as, long after, the llussian general. 
Prince McuschikoiT, with oriental taste and 
similar fortune, invited the Russian ladies to 
do at Alma. \Yheu the uizam directed tltat 
his elephants should be moved from the field, 
a lady called out, “ They have not been so 
taught ; they have been trained to follow the 
standard of the emperor." That standard was 
BOOH in the advance, while English bullets 
fiew among the bearers of the palanquins, and 
many fell fur whom these missiles were not 
designed. The nizam, on a swift horse, at- 
tended by a chosen body of cavalry, fled 
witli the utmost precipitation, leaving Hyder 
to drew off his army as best he could. 
The wearied English rested ou the field of 
victory. 

Next day, the army of Hyder was observed 
in good formation and regular retreat. The 
English pursued, and captured forty-on» 
pieces of cannon, in addition to nine which. 

T T 
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were left upon the field ; sixteen more were 
Abandoned on the march, and fell into the 
hands of the English. Nearly five thousand 
men were numbered among the dead upon 
the field of battle or in the line of pursuit. 
The English had one hundred and fifty put 
hors de combat. The fugitives continued a 
hasty flight far beyond the probability, or 
even possibility, of pursuit. Tlie English 
withdrew into cantonments as the rainy season 
approached. 

Hyder Ali, ever indofatigablo, even in de- 
feat, continued in action, combating the mon- 
soon and the skill of England, warring boldly 
with nature and science. He coptured several 
small places belonging to the nabob, and then 
proceeded to attack Amboah, a place peculiarly 
situated, being built upon a mo(intain of 
smooth granite. Hyder laid regular siege to 
this place, and in five days rendered it no 
longer tenahlo, except the citadel, to which 
the garrison retired. The defenders were five 
hundred sepoys and a few Europeans, under 
the command of a brave and ecientific uflicer 
named Calvert. The native governor was, 
what native governors usually were, faithless. 
He was detected, ond confined ; his guards were 
disarmed. Hydor’s previous success having 
been through the information supplied by the 
traitor, he now knew not how to proceed. He 
accordingly made a broach in an inaccessible 
place, which was in vain attempted again and 
again, his troops reeling back after every 
attack discomfited, and leaving many of 
their comrades slain. Hyder sent a flag of 
truce, with eulogistic references to the bravery 
of the commander, who replied that Hyder 
had not yet come close enough to enable him 
to deserve the compliment. Another flag 
arrived with a large bribe, and the offer of 
the highest military honours in Ilyder’s ser- 
vice, if Captain Calvert would surrender the 
place. The reply was that the next mes- 
senger proposing dishonour would be hanged 
in the breach. From the 10th of November, 
to the 7th of Hccomher, all the efforts of 
Hyder were in vain. Colonel Smith left bis 
cantonments and hastened to the relief of Iris 
brave brothers in arms. Great was his joy 
when he saw the British flag flying as he 
approached, Hyder perceiving the advance 
of Colonel Smith, raised tlic siege. The 
government directed that the sepoy regiment 
which defended the place should bear the 
rock of Amboah upon its colours. 

Smith followed Hyder, but was compelled 
to give up the pursuit from the deficiency 
of his commissariat, — an impediment which 
has since often obstructed British military 
enterprise, when disgrace was still more re- 
flected upon those in authority, to whom the 


real derangement or neglect was attributable. 
Colonel Smith was joined by Colonel Wood, 
who advanced from Trichinopoly. Hyder 
was too much daunted by recent defeats to 
make any bold attempt to prevent this junc- 
tion. Not that he wanted courage personally, 
but he knew that bis troops were not of a 
quality to face the English after such signal 
and shameful defeats. Hyder was, however, 
vigilant and active as ever. Ho attempted 
various surprises upon convoys, but was de- 
feated by the courage and constant watch- 
fulness of the English officers. 

At the close of the year 17C7, he ascended 
the ghauts, leaving strong detachments of 
cavalry to watch and harass the English 
army, which was in the deepest distress from 
want of provisions, the government having 
wholly left it to itself, and the officers dis- 
playing but little talent in commissary affidrs, 
although by skill and bravery in breach and 
battle, having won for themselves a glorions 
renown. Hyder Ali now began to fear the 
English power. Forces from Bengal threat- 
ened Hyderabad. Ills ally, the nizam, now 
prepared to betray him, as both had be- 
trayed everybody else that trusted them. 
Hyder was not to he deceived. lie repre- 
sented to the nizam that the latter had 
adopted a wise course, and protended to be- 
lieve that it was done to deceive the English, 
until affairs took a more favourable turn, 
lie, however, intimated that in future the 
nizam ’s army and his own had better ope- 
rate separately. The nizam affected to agree 
with ali Hyder said, vrithdrew Lis army, and 
the next day openly offered alliance to the 
English against the man with whom he acted 
in the field the day before. This was per- 
fectly in kec])ing with Mnssidman faith on 
the part of one prince to another throughout 
Indian history. In the diplomatic game 
which followed, the English played as foolishly 
as was their custom. The nizam granted 
everything, on the condition that the En- 
glish should pay him tribute, which placed 
matters pretty much os they were before : 
the English gained nothing but glory. The 
nizam also granted to the company the 
dewannee of Mysore, on the condition that 
when they conquered it, ha should receive 
a tribute. The nizam was beaten in battle, 
but reaped, through the vain and dull council 
of Madras, all the frmts of victory. 

The chiefs on the Malabar coast, who had 
been reduced by Hyder, now revolted ; and 
tbe government of Bombay took the field 
against him. Mangalore was captured at 
once; the commander of Hyder’s fleet sur- 
rendered it. Various other places on the 
coast fell into the hands of the Bombay 
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offioen. Oanarese was attacked, but the 
British were repulsed eveu with slaughter. 
Hyder hastened to the coast, with large forces. 
He approached with such rapidity and sktil, 
and the English exercised so little vigilance, 
that he was npon them suddenly. In May 
he was before Mangalore. The English fled 
in boats, and with such precipitation and 
confusion that many were slain, and all their 
artillery and stores were ingloriously captured. 
Neither Smith nor Calvert were there. 
Eighty Europeans, and one hundred and 
eighty sepoys, sick and wounded, remained in 
the conqueror’s hands. Hyder won the whole 
coast. He then proceeded to Bednoro, whither 
he had summoned the zemindars and other 
holders of territorial possessions. He informed 
them that ho know they were more favour- 
able to the English than to him, and that he 
would punish their disaffection by pecuniary 
flnea. 

Mr. Thornton thus describes what then 
took place : — “ A li.st of the criminals was 
then produced, and against the name of each 
an enormous fine appeared. The conduct of 
Hyder Ali’a affairs was. marked by great pre- 
cision; for every purpose there was a dis- 
tinct provision. Among other establishments 
nicely contrived so as to contribute to the 
progress of the great machine of his govern- 
ment, was a department of torture. To this 
the offenders present were immediately con- 
signed till their guilt should be expiated by 
payment of the suras in wbicb they were 
respectively mulcted, and orders were is.«ued 
for taking similar proceedings with regard to 
those whose fear.4 had kept tiiem away.” 

Hearing that the government of Bombay 
was making preparations to scour the coast 
of Malabar with a naval and military force 
which he could not resist, his genius suggested 
an expedient by which he might retire with 
some degree of military reputation, and with 
pecuniary advantage. The author last quoted 
thus describes his procedure, to this intent : — 
“ With the Malabar chiefs Hyder All adopted 
different means, but not less characteristic, 
nor less conducive to his interests. It was 
intimated to them that their Mysorean lord 
was tired of his conquests m Malabar, which 
ho Lad hitherto found a eouree of charge 
rather than of profit; that if ho were reim- 
bursed the expenses incurred in their attain- 
ment, ho Avas ready to abandon them; and 
that it was his intention that the territories 
of those who refused to contribute to that 
purpose ehonld be trnneferred to those who 
acceded to the proposal. Not one incurred 
the threatened lorfeitnre, and Hyder Alt's 
officers retired from Malabar laden with tbo 
offerings of its chiefo.” I 


The Madras government had organized no 
efficient means of gaining intelligence, and, 
therefore, were unable to apprise their officers 
of the route taken by Hyder. Colonel Wood 
redneed Baramahal, Salem, Coimbatore, and 
Dindigul, but was unable to retain his con- 
quests, from the fewness of his troops and 
poverty of material. He attempted to guard 
the passes, but the enemy eluded his vigilance 
without difficulty, for he was wholly ignorant 
of the country, as were all his officers. The 
duty of providing guides — a task which the 
nabob could have easily accomplished— oc- 
curred to no one, or, at all events, was per- 
formed by none. Hyder wrested from Colonel 
Wood all the conquests the latter had made. 
Having at his command large bodies of 
cavalry, Hyder was enabled to confuse the 
English commander, so as to deprive him of 
all benefit arising from a well-conccrted plan 
of action. The natives also constantly be- 
trayed the English, snrTendcring strong places 
withont a blow.* 

Colonel Smith was engaged in operations 
to the north. On the 2nd of May, Kistna- 
gherry capitulated to him. In June he laid 
eiege to Mulwagnl, a strong place, from which 
he apprehended a protracted resistance. It 
was betrayed by the killadar. A brother of 
Mohammed Ali had married the sister of this 
person, and the former being fongedorof Arcot^ 
had appointed hi.s brother-in-law to exercise 
nnder him the fisesl administration of Trinco- 
malee. The principal was removed from office, 
and the dependent, to avoid giving in his 
accounts to Mohammed Ali, went over to 
Hyder Ali. He was now dt. Jrons of a change, 
and offered to betray his trust, on condition 
that his accounts should be considered closed. 
Mohammed All consented; but there was 
still a difficulty — the garrison were fdithful, 
though their commander was not. It hap- 
pened, however, that the killadar had been 
instructed to raise as large a number of 
recruits for his master’s infantry as was prac- 
ticable, end to give special encouragement to 
men who had been disciplined by the English. 
The killadar informed bis officers that he had 
snccccded in obtaining tn'o hundred such 
recruits, being two complete companies, and 
that on an appointed night they were to arrive 
with their native officers. At the specified 
time, a porty of English sepoys appeared as- 
cending by a prescribed route. They were 
led by a European officer. Captain Matthotve, 
not only dressed, but painted, so aa to re- 

* Of Me yean mneh. has been written ebont the 
fidelity of the native troops previotu to 1837, exoept in 
occtsiunal defretious. The truth is, the English in many 
wars saffeted firom the treasons of native anziliaries and 
sepoys. 
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semble a native. At daylight the mask was 
thrown off, and the place was soon in the pos- 
Bession of the English.* Oolonel Smith foI> 
lowed up these succeases by several others. 
An important accession to his strength was 
obtained by an alliance with the Mahrattas 
under Morari Rao. On the day when 
Smith formed his junction with the Mah> 
rattas, Hyder entered Bangalore with the 
advanced guard of his grand army. He 
heard of the jnnetion of the Malirattas with 
Smith, and knew the locality of their encamp* 
ment, for his spies were everywliere. He 
formed the daring resolution of sending a few 
hundred light cavalry that night into the 
Mahratta camp, with orders to penetrate to 
the tent of Morari Rao, and to return with 
his head, when the infantry would at once 
storm his camp, which, thrown into confusion 
by the loss of its chief, would be routed with 
slaughter. Morari Rao, like Hyder himself, 
had organized a spy system, which was nearly 
perfect. He became aware of the intended 
attack, and, os so small a body of cavalry were 
to conduct it, he gave strict orders that none 
of his troops were to mount, but that his ca* 
valry should remain each man stationed at his 
horse's head. The orders to the whole force 
were, to be on the alert and attack all mounted 
men, without accepting any j)a6s-word or ex- 
planation. This order was executed with pre- 
cision, and bad one unfortunate result in the 
death of Captain Gee, Oolonel Smith’s aid- 
de-camp, who, riding into the Mahratta lines, 
was mistaken for an enemy, and cut down. 
Hyder's cavalry were followed so close by his 
infantry that ihe camp of Morari Rao would 
have been attacked in force, but for a curious 
incident. The state elephant of 3Iorari re- 
ceived an accidental wound : irritated by tliis 
circumstance, and the alarm which raged 
around him, he broke loose, and rushed 
wildly through the camp, dragging the huge 
chain by which lie bad been picketed. 
Seizing this chain with bis truitk, he hurled 
it furiously at the advancing cavalry of 
Hyder. They, hupposing that the army of 
the Malirattas \vero charging, broke, and 
rushed back over a column of infantry which 
was marching in sujiport. The infantry, be- 
coming alarmed, took to flight, and, before 
they could be rallied, morning dawned, re- 
vealing the sheen of the English bayonets as 
their lines of infantry were in motion. 

The council of Madras sent civilian deputies 
to the camps of Smith and Wood, in a manner 
similar to that afterwards adopted in Europe 
by the French Convention, and with similar 
results. These delegates from the council 

* Thornton’s Sriiuh India, vol. i. chap. vii. pp. 657 , 


were arrogant and self-sufficient, overruling 
the conduct of the officers in matters beyond 
the comprehension of the meddlers. The 
English who occupied Mulwagul were removed 
by these “ field deputies," and some of Mo- 
hammed 'All's troops placed there. The Mo- 
hammedan commandant sold the place to 
Hyder, as a previous Mohammedan com- 
mandant in Hyder’s service had sold it to the 
nabob. Colonel Wood's strategy proved very 
deficient, and Smith’s superior military talent 
was by this means, and the pompous in- 
terference of the “field deputies,” rendered 
nugator 3 '. When Mulwagul was betrayed. 
Wood made a movement for its recapture or 
relief. He was too late for the latter, and 
unable to accomplish the former. He at- 
tempted to take the rock by an escalade, 
which had nearly proved successful, through 
the activity, presence of mind, and bravery 
of an Englisli officer named Brooke. The 
next day, some light troops of Hyder ap- 
peared in the distance. Wood proceeded to 
reconnoitre, but soon perceived that an army 
of three thousand horse, and at least au equal 
number of infantry, with a powerful artillery, 
were making dispositions to surround bis 
little bond. With great presence of mind, 
more than his usual skill, and the most heroic 
courage, be forced his way through one body 
of the enemy after another, and united his 
little army in a regular retreot. Hyder’s 
forces, increased by fresh accessions, hotly 
pursued. -Vlthough his cavalry were nume- 
rous, he used his u ell-appointed artillery, 
which was moved rapidly in front. Tlie 
ground becoming less favourable for either 
cavalry or artillery, the infantry of both ar- 
mies skimisbed, and so closely pressed were 
the English, that a general action was inevi- 
table, and as soon as the retreating force could 
find ground at all favourable, they took it, and 
stood on the defensive. The positions of tho 
contending forces, and the mode of combat 
which was necessitated by tho peculiar cha- 
racter of the ground, has been described with 
military accuracy by Colonel Wilks, in tho 
following passage : — “ The whole extent of the 
ground which was the scene of tho farther 
operations of the day, consisted of a congeries 
of granite rocks, or rather stones of nnequal 
heights and dimensions, and every varied 
form, from six to sixteen feet diameter, scat- 
tered * like the fragnftnts of an earlier world,’ 
at irregular iutervals over the whole surface 
of the plmn. Obliquely to the right, and in 
the rear of the situation in which the ad- 
vanced troops were engaged, was a small ob- 
long bill. Blurted at its two extremities with 
an impenetrable mass of such stones, but flat 
and coverpd with earth at the top to a suffi- 
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oient extent to admit of being occupied by 
rather more than one battalion: the rocky 
Bkirts of this hill extended in a ridge of about 
three hundred yards towards the plain of stones, 
and under its cover the Europeans had been 
placed in reserve until the action should as- 
sume a settled form. Hitherto, amid a mass 
of cover and impediment, which bade defiance 
to a regular formation, the intervals between 
the rocks, and sometimes their summits, were 
occupied by troops; the smaller oj)ening8 were 
converted into embrasures for guns ; and sup- 
port successively arrived from each army to 
those who were engaged. It was a series of 
contests for the possession of rocks, or the 
positions formed by their union, without any 
possibility of the regular extension of a lino 
on either side, so that a rock was sometimes 
seen possessed by Mysoreans within the ge- 
neral scope of English defence, and by the 
English among the Mysoreans." Tiic over- 
whelming numbers of Hydcr gave him the 
advantage, in spite of the intrepidity of Wood 
and his soldiers. The English were giving 
w’ay, and there was danger of confusion among 
the sepoys, who seldom behaved even toler- 
ably well in retreat. The tide of victory which 
sot so strongly against the English was sud- 
denly turned by Captain Brooke, the officer 
who distinguished himself so much in the es- 
calade on the previous day. Brooke had then 
been wounded, but, notwithstanding his suf- 
ferings, fought with a lion heart throughout 
the conflict which it was now' his fortune to 
terminate. 1 lis position was w'ith the baggage, 
which, with the sick and wounded, he guarded. 
His troops consisted of four companies and 
two guns. He perceived a flat rock, which 
was unoccupied, but whicli, strntegetically, 
afforded a good position. He ascended it, 
AS it was approached easily by a route cir- 
cuitous and covered with crags and foliage. 
His wounded men drew up, leaning on such 
support as they could find. The guns were 
dragged up and placed in position, and di- 
rected upon the enemy with charges of grape, 
making havoc in their ranks. The position 
commanded the left flank of the enemy, upon 
which, if any aid arrived from Smith, it would 
Lave appeared. Hyder, perceiving suddenly 
on his extreme left a body of men which he 
supposed he l-.ad not seen before, believed 
that some detachments from Smitli’s division 
had arrived upon the field. This impression 
became a conviction, when suddenly, after 
the first terrible discharge of grape, Brooke 
and his whole force — even the eick and 
wounded — all who could raise their voice, 
smltlonly shouted, “Hurrah', hurrah! Smith! 
Smith ! ” The British, not being aware of i 
the stratagem, were also imposed upon, and, ! 


repealing the hurrahs and cries of “ Bmifb ! ” 
returned with such confidence to the battle 
that Hyder, believing Smith’s whole army 
was npon him, ordered a retreat. Tlio trick 
was soon discovered by the aente Hyder, and 
he again returned to the attack; but his 
troops were not convinced that new forces 
had not joined the English, and they came on 
cautiously. The British had, in ffie mean- 
time, chosen strong ground, and made such 
new' dispositions of their force as greatly in- 
creased their strength. Hyder forced hie 
legions upon the English lines ; but tliey were 
found to be impregnable. Night closed 
around the combatants, the English remain- 
ing possessors of the field. The rocks, be- 
hind which the few British found repeated 
refuge, saved them. There were not three 
hundred men put hort de combat. Hyder’e 
loss WAS two thousand. 

A conflict of generalship began the next 
day between the two commanders. Hyder 
could handle large bodies of men w'ith an in- 
tuitive genius. He out -manoeuvred the British 
commander, avoiding a battle, and swooping 
suddenly upon garribon after garrison, cap- 
turing forts, and making prisoners. Among 
other places he fell npon Bangalore, having, 
by superior strategy, diverted Wood’s atten- 
tion in another direction. Wood, leaving his 
baggage and heavy guns in “ the Petat ’’ of 
that city, hastened to encounter Hyder, where 
the wily chieftain was not to be found, having 
adroitly misled the British colonel. Hyder 
seized the whole baggage of ^^ood’8 army, 
the guns, stores of provisions, with merchan- 
dise, and some treasure. The inhabitants 
rushed to the fort for security. The garrison 
closed the gates to prevent Uiat confusion and 
over-crowding w'hieh would have left the 
citadel indefensible. The crow'd strained for- 
ward to save themselves, and their treasures, 
from the ravages of Hyder’s army, until two 
thousand men, women, and children, were 
crushed or trampled to deoth. Wood has- 
tened from Oosoor just in time to find that 
Hyder was gone, and had taken with him 
everything of value in the place. The Eng- 
lish were obliged to wander about for supplies, 
the council of either Madras or Bombay ap- 
pearing to be only concerned in keeping up 
their dignity, and securing the chief cities of 
their presidencies. Hyder intercepted Vt ood s 
foraging expeditions, drove in his outposts, 
cut off his stragglers, tore away ins new'ly 
acquired supplies, and day and night harassed 
his worn out troops. In one of these harass- 
ing attacks, after a running fight of several 
days and nights, and when Hyder was making 
the fiercest efforto to cut off the divibion ot 
Wood, the English were relieved by bis 
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sadden and nnaooonnUble retreat. Major 
Fitsgerald and Smith's division were at hand. 
Hyder’s scouts brought the iutelligeuce ; 
Wood was ignorant of it, until the roll of the 
English drums came with welcome and cheer* 
ing music to his ear. Smith had gone to 
Madras, to bring the council to a proper 
appreciation, if possible, of the crisis, and 
Major Fitzgerald having assumed the com- 
mand, with praiseworthy energy took mea- 
sures to relieve Wood. Fitzgerald had very 
imperfect information of the colonel's condi- 
tion, but he inferred, from a variety of minute 
indications, and from what he could gather of 
the movements of Ilyder, that Wood, over- 
powered, was gallantly struggling in an un- 
equal contest. Fitzgerald might have long 
wandered in quest of Wood, but for tlie heavy 
and in part useless cannonade kept up by 
Hyder, who, having captured the heavy guns 
at Bangalore, seemed desirous of annoying, or 
perhaps lioped to discourage the English by 
l>erpetually firing them. Fitzgerald, follow- 
ing the report, arrived in the nick of time to 
save Wood and liis truly gallant little army. 
Warm were the congratulations of officers and 
soldiers when they met, and high rose their 
exultation as their enemy, although still many 
times outnumbering them, dared not to give 
them battle. 

Fitzgerald found Wood in a state of great 
depression, wliicli, after the first burst of joy 
upon their unexpected meeting, returned 
again, Fitzgerald wrote to Smith, informing 
him of this, who immediately presented the 
letter to the council, and Wood was ordered 
to be sent to them under arrest. This was 
very cruel, for, however incompetent to con- 
tend with such a soldier as Hyder, he was a 
brave soldier and good officer. He was not 
adapted to so important a command, but when 
it devolved upon him, he did his utmost to 
discharge its duties. 

Fuzzul Oola Khan, one of the best of 
Hyder’s generals, entered the province of 
Coimbatore, and with facility ca{itured one 
fort after another, until he subjugated the 
province. An English sergeant named Hos- 
kin, was the only person in any command that 
showed adequate courage or ability, lie was 
in command of an advanced post, with two 
companies of native infantry, and one gun. 
This little force occupied a mud fort, and de- 
fended it heroically and cleverly. The fort 
was not taken, until it was thrown down and 
lay in mbhish around its defenders. Even 
then Hoskin disputed inch by inch of its 
ruins with the aggressors. The contest was 
sanguinary, and the greater part of the de- 
fenders perished before superior numbers. 
Ihere are no records of Hoskin’s fate ; his 


humble rank, in those days, would prohibit 
any notice of hia ability or heroism, except 
sneh as the historian may gather from frag- 
mentary references. 

In other provincps the success of Hyder 
W'as as swift, and as shameful to the army of 
the nabob, and the arrangements of the Eng- 
lish, as in Coimbatore. In several instances 
the valour and talent of obscure English 
officers delayed the progress of the conqueror 
for a little, but that was all that the English 
and their allies were able to effect. As Hyder 
himself marched upon Eroad, he encountered 
suddenly Captain Nixon, with a force of fifty 
Europeans and two hundred sepoys. Hyder 
attacked them with two divisions of infantry 
numbering probably ten thousand meu, and a 
cavalry force still more numerous. Nixon 
drew up his small band in good position, and 
quietly awaited the approach of the enemy to 
within twenty yards, when they delivered a 
volley with such coolness tliat every shot told. 
The Europeans charged with the bayonet, an 
instrument of which the Mysoreans were much 
in dread. Hyder's infantry reding under the 
well-directed volley, and charged with such 
impetuosity at the point of the bayonet, broke 
and turned from the field. Under another 
commander, the nati\ e arm} would probably 
have moved away ; but Hyder knew what 
could be effected ; he ordered his cavalry to 
charge the sepoys Bank and rear, and they 
were sabred to a man. Poor Nixon was among 
the slain. An officer was the only man wlio 
escaped, Lieutenant Goreham. He was fortu- 
nately able to speak the language, and claimed 
the humanity of a native officer. 

Hyder Ali made use of Goreham to trans- 
late into English a summons to the garrison 
of Eroad to surrender : and to write a letter 
to its commander. Captain Orton, to come to 
bis camp, and negotiate terms, promising a 
safe return if they could not agree. Orton 
trusted to the bononr of a man who had no 
conception of it. Ho came. The officer next 
in command to Orton, was one Robinson, 
whom Hyder had released on parole, but who 
broke his parole, and was permitted by the 
council of Madras to break it. Hyder de- 
clared that he was absolved from his obliga- 
tion to Orton, by the knowledge that Robinson 
was serving against him. Hyder offered to 
spare the garrison, and permit them to march 
out and proceed to Trichinopcly, if Orton 
would order Robinson to surrender. Orton 
gave the order, Robinson obeyed it; Hyder 
walked into the place, triumphing alike over 
the stupidity and dishonour of the English 
officers, who acted like men demented. 
Robinson was clearly a man without personal 
scruple or military pride. Wilks explains the 
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conduct of Orton on the euppoeition that he 
wee a drunkard. Hyder, \7ho kept no faith, 
did not permit the garrieon to go to Trichi- 
nopoly, but sent them prisonera to Seringa* 
patam, where he cast them into a loathsome 
dungeon, and deprived them of adequate sub- 
sistence. He hated the English with a keen 
and unpitying animosity, and burned for every 
opportunity of gratifying and displaying his 
vindictiveness. The English had by tergiver- 
sation, time serving, and unsteadiness of 
policy merited his wrath and contempt. Had 
the councils of hladras and Bombay followed 
the honourable and wise policy pointed out 
by the directors, had they obeyed orders 
given repeatedly, and as often violated, the 
humiliations inflicted by Hyder would never 
have been visited upon them. 

Hyder next proceeded to Caveriporam, and 
summoned the garrison to surrender, offering 
the release of the officer and garrison on 
pai'ole. The conditions were accepted ; Hyder 
seized the place, and violated as usual the 
terms of capitulation. The garrison, with Cap- 
tain Frnssain, their oonimandcr, vere f-cut to 
the dungeons of IScriugapataiu, uhere already 
several of the jirisoners, among whom Captain 
liobiiisou, as the first victim, had alread}- 
])eri8hed. The career of Hyder and his generals 
was one of complete success, the country every- 
where uithiu tlio sphere of operations being 
desolated or held by his forces. The council at 
Madras was terrifled, and having provoked 
the war hy their imcertaiii and arrogant 
policy, after having armed the enemy they 
thus provoked, they were glad to sue for 
peace. Hyder requested that au English 
officer should be sent to negotiate, and the 
choice of the council fell upon the gallant 
Captain Brooke, who had repeatedly distin- 
guished himself by talent and valour in the 
fleld. Mr. Thornton thus describes the diplo- 
matic occurrences which ensued: — “Hyder 
All requested that an English officer might 
be scut to confer with him, and Captain 
Brooke was dispatched thither in compliance 
with his wish. Hyder AU expatiated on 
the aggressions of the English, and on his 
own desire for peace j on the exertions he 
had made to promote that object, and on the 
unreasonable manner in which his overtures 
had been rejected ; on the wrongs which he 
had received from Mohammed Ali, and on the 
evil effects of that prince’s influence in the 
councils of the English. He referred to the 
advantage of maintaining Mysore os a barrier 
to Arcot against the Mahrattas, and, advert- 
ing to a threatened invasion by that {lower, 
intimated that he could not oppose both them 
and the English at the same time, and tliat it 
remaiued for the latter power to determine 


whether he should continue to shield them 
from the former as heretofore, or whether he 
should unite with the Mahrattas for the de> 
stmclion of the English. Captain Brooke, in 
reply, pointed out the superior advantages of 
an alliance with the English to one with the 
Mahrattas, to which Hyder Ali assented, and 
expressed a wish that Colonel Smith should 
come iq) to the army invested with full powers 
of negotiation. Captain Brooke suggested 
that Hyder Ali should scud a vakeel to 
Madras. This he refused, on the twofold 
ground that it would give umbrage to the 
Mahrattas, and that at Madras all his efforts 
for peace would be frustrated by Mohammed 
Ali. Before taking his leave. Captain Brooke 
suggested to Mydcr Ali that there was one 
proof of his friendly and pacific disposition 
which might readily and at once be afforded : 
the (lisoontinuance of the excesses by which 
the country was devastated, and the defence- 
less inhabitants reduced to the extremity of 
wretchedness. The proposal mot probably 
with all the sncce'is which the proposer ex- 
pected. Of friendly professions Hyder Ali 
Wits profuse, but of nothing more. He an- 
swered that his treasury was not enriched by 
the excesses complained of, but that he bad 
been compelled to accept the services of some 
volunteers whose conduct ho could not con- 
trol. The report of this conversation was 
forwarded to Madras, and Mr. Andrews, a 
member of conneii, was deputed to negotiate. 
He arrived in the camp of Hyder Aii on the 
18th of February, lT*>b, and quitted it on the 
2l8t, with proposals to be submitted to the 
governor and council, having previously con- 
cluded a truce for twelve days. The governor 
of Madras had every reason to dosiro peace : 
so great was their distress that the com;^any’a 
investments were entirely suspended, and it waa 
stated that their resources were insufficient 
to carry on the war more than four months 
longer.* Hyder All’s proposals were, how- 
ever, rejected, and hostilities recommenced. 
Colonel tSmith, who had returned to the field, 
watched the movements of Hyder Ali with 
unceasing vigilance, and frequently counter- 
acted them with admirable skill. The ma- 
noeuvres of the tn 0 armies had brought them 
about one hundred and forty miles to the 
southward of Madras, when suddenly dis- 
missing nearly the whole of his infantry, the 
greater part of his cavalry, together with his 
guns and baggage of every description, 
Hyder Ali, with six thousand horse, advanced 
rapidly towards that place, and on the 29th 
of March appeared before it. A small party 
of infantry joined him on the following day. 

• Separate Letter from Fort St. George, Stk Maidi, 

1708 . 
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He immediately caused a letter to be addressed 
to tbe governor expressing a desire (o treat 
for peace, and requesting that Mr. Dupr^, a 
member of council and next in succession to 
the chair, might be deputed to attend him. 
The charac'tcr of the man who made this 
demand, the place from which it was made, 
and the circumstances under which he had 
arrived there, all contributed to secure atten- 
tion to the message. Mr. Dupre proceeded 
to the camp of llyder Ali on the morning of 
the receipt of his letter, and, after a series 
of conferences, the terms of a treaty were 
agreed upon. The treaty was exeented by 
the governor and council on the 3rd of April, 
and by Hydcr Ali on the 4th. With refer- 
ence to the circumstances under which the 
peace was concluded, Hydcr Ali may be re- 
garded as having displayed much moderation. 
A mutual restoration of captured places was 
provided for, aud Caroor, an ancient dopen- 


, dency of Mysore, which had been for some 
I time retained by Mohammed Ali, was to be 
I rendered baek. After tbe conclusion of the 
treaty, difficulties arose from a demand of 
llyder Ali for the liberation of some persons 
kept prisoners by hlohammed Ali, and of the 
surrender of some stores at Golar. With 
much persuasion the nabob was induced to 
comply with the former demand, and the 
latter was yielded by the British government, 
probably because it was felt to be vain to 
refuse.”* 

Thus terminated the war with Hyder Ali 
— a War which was needlessly and improvi- 
dently commenced, and conducted, ou the 
part of the Madras government, with sin- 
gular weakness and unskilfulness. Its con- 
clusion was far more happy than that govern- 
ment had any right to expect either from 
their own measures, or from the character of 
their enemy. 


CUAPTEll LXXXI. 

HOME AFFAI11.S OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY PKOM 17B0 TO 1775— IMPEACHMENT AND 
ACqVlTTAl or CLIVE -CHANGE IN THE CONSTITl TION 01- THE COMPANY. 


The history of events in India having been 
brought down to a considerably later period 
than that of the home incldouts by which they 
were influenced, it is necessary to relate what 
happened in tbe company’s proceedings as the 
tidings reached England of so many and great 
vicissitudes in the East. lu relating those 
changes, sucli frequent reference has been 
made to the directions received in India from 
the company, and to the general policy of the 
directors, that it w’ill not be necessary to re- 
count the miiintiss of the company's proceed- 
ings, nor to go much into detail in describing 
their fluctuating fortunes. 

When the second half of the eighteenth 
century began, the company’s affairs were 
much tried at home by the too great eager- 
ness of the jivoprictary for large dividends. 
So long as there was prosperity in that respect, 
the proprietors of India stock did not much 
trouble tlicmselves as to liow events went in 
India. The snccesses of Clive, however', ex- 
cited so much public attention, that from that 
period a more enlarged interest in the affairs 
of India was felt by the proprietary. During 
the year 17fl4 be was “a lion” in England, 
and popular opinion marked him out for fu- 
ture achievement. 

In March, IT.'Jo, when he was appointed a ^ 
merirber of council for Madras, the directors ' 
were nearly as much influenced by the general 1 


I feeling of the proprietors as by their own con- 
I vlctions that ho uns "tlie right man in the 
I right place.” The Frencli were at this period 
the rivals most dreaded by tire company and 
the coirntry, and all measures adopted by 
them to curb French pou er in the East were 
regarded by tbe people of England as patriotic. 
This general sentiment strengthened the hands 
of the directors, and enabled them to supply 
men and material of war in a measure that 
I would otherwise have been impossible, while 
I the company was an object of such extensive 
I commercial jealousy. One cause of much of 
I the anxiety of the directors, and of a largo 
! amount of the mal-admiuistration and con- 
1 fusion in India, was tlie complicated forms of 
government contrived in London for the re- 
j gulation of the presidencies. Vai ions attempts 
I to remove and to modify this evil wore made 
by the independent proprietors ; Clive himself 
pointed it out with his usual vigour and clear- 
ness of expression, but no change found favour 
either with the directors or the councils in 
India. The difficulties under which the di- 
rectors laboured from the slowness of com- 
munication, and their imperfect maritime 
arrangements, were then very great; wliilo 
the rapid occun-ence of great events in India 
baffled all their efforts to keep pace with them 

* Hitfoty if the Briiieh Empire in Tndta, Thornton, 
vol. i. clinp. vii. pp. 570 — 575. 
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in their arrangements. Tlie councils at the 
presidencies, not folly appreciating these dif- 
ficnlties, constantly complained of neglect. 
They perpetually demanded men and stores, 
\rhich they often recklessly employed on en- 
terprises not contemplated nor approved of 
by the directors. The sense which the court 
entertained of their arduous difficulties from 
all these causes, is well expressed in their let- 
ter to Bengal, 17G0 ; — “ The forces that went 
abroad last year and are now destined for 
India, will demonstrate that your employers 
labour incessantly to strengthen and protect 
their settlements, the glorious successes at 
home having enabled the government to grant 
ns large succours, and we must gratefullj- 
confess the ministry's care of this company. 
The many remonstrances in almost every 
letter would have been spared, if you had 
reflected properly on our cruel and dangerous 
situation; our mercantile concerns always 
giving place to men and stores, when we 
could possibly obtain them; ever distressed 
for tonnage, as wo carry abroad for the go- 
vernment seldom less than one thousand tons 
annually, exclusive of their men and baggage. 
The heavy demorago incurred by ships de- 
tained by accident or otherwise in India ; the 
immense expenses at Madias, with very scanty 
returns ; your own charges very great, those 
of Bombay beyond all bounds ; our settle- 
ments in Sumatra, at the same time, requiring 
large sums to put them in some state of secu- 
rity against enemies and dnngorons neigh - 
hours ; if these considerations had hccii duly 
weighed, your injurious insinuations of being 
iieglcctod must have been turned into praise, 
tliat your emjiloyers could do so mucli under 
such untoward circumstances. We ourselves 
look back with wonder at the difficulties wo 
iiavc surmounted, and which, with our con- 
tracted capital, must have been inipossiblc, if 
the proprietors, generously and without a 
murmur, bad not consented to reduce their 
dividend twenty-five per cent.; but with all 
our economy and care, unless our servants 
.studiously attend to lessen their charges and 
increase our advantages, the burthen will be 
too great fur us to bear much longer." 

The gratitude expressed towards the mi- 
nistry in that letter was deserved, for upon 
the increase of the company's military forces, 
and eepecially when intelligence arrived that 
the French and other European rivale held 
ont every temptation to the sepoy a and other 
mercenariee in the Englisli service to desert, 
measures were taken by the government to 
extend and enforce the company’s military 
authority. An act was passed which enabled 
them to hold courts-martial for the punish- 
ment of mutiny and desertion. 

TOL. II. 


When Clive returned to England the se- 
cond time, he received personally, July 16th, 
17C0, from the directors, their “unanimous 
thanks for his many eminent and unparalleled 
services." It is a sad illustration of the cor- 
ruption of hnman nature, that a few years 
later, when no further advantages were ex- 
pected from Clive's military and administrative 
genius, these “mnuy eminent and unparalleled 
services" were so little regarded, that the 
court of directois endeavoured to strip him 
of his property and appropriate it to them- 
selves. 

In 1760, however, it was the jiolicy of the 
company to praise him ; accordingly, in Sep- 
tember of that year, the proprietors marked 
their sense of Colonel Clive's services by a 
public resolution of thanks to him, Admiral 
Pococke, and Colonel Lawrence. They also 
resolved uunnimously, “ that the chairman and 
deputy chairman, when they wait upon Vice- 
admiral Pocoeke, Colonel Clive, and Colonel 
Law'rencc, will desire those gentlemen to give 
their consent that their portraits or statues be 
taken, in order to be placed in some conspi- 
cuous parts of this house, that their eminent 
aud signal services to this company may be 
over bad in remembrance,” Thus the pro- 
prietary at large rivalled the directors in 
eulogising and conferring houonra upon him : 
a few years later, and their rivair}' waa as 
signal in vituperating him, and endeavouring 
to wrench from him property wdiich ho Lad 
acquired W’ith the sanction ot the honourable 
court. Clive was, however, destined to ren- 
der tnrther 8cr\ices to the 'uinpany, and to 
be still moie au object of their panegyric be- 
fore ingratitude and perseentiou marked him 
for their victim. In 17K4, after the unfortu- 
nate governiucut of Mr. Vansittart in Bengal, 
Clive, as has been already shown in the his- 
tory of that presidency, was appointed gover- 
nor and cuiuiuander-in-chiuf. The clrcum- 
sunces attending his nppoiutmeut were of 
considerable borne interest to the company, 
and excited much attention from all classes 
in the country . 

There w'as a person in the direction of the 
company named .Snlivan, by whose inflnence a 
scries ol injuries and annoyances to Clive were 
set on foot. Among other acts of hostility to 
him, they refused to recognise his jaghire, 
which had been conferred on him as already 
related with the comjiany’s apjiroval. As this 
landed estate was woith £^0,<XHj a year, and 
the company was his tenant, it was deemed a 
good prize, and of easy attainment. Oliva 
was compelled to take leading proceedings for 
the recovery of his rights, the lawyers havi^ 
declared that his claims w ere legal and equit- 
able. The company had no ground foT.re- 
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nsting them except that to appropriate to thoni- 
aelrea Clive’s property would be an advan- 
tage. Sulivan was perhaps aetuated as much 
by jealousy of Clive's influence as by cupidity. 
The latter motive was that which chiefly pre- 
vailed with the rest of the directors. 

W'hen the advices from Bengal, dated Sep- 
tember 3rd, 1763, were received by the di- 
rectors, great excitement was produced in 
tho honourable court, and among the public. 
These advices were received on the Ith of 
February, 1764, and informed the 'directors 
of tho war vrith Meer Cosbiiu, and the death 
of Mr. Amyatt in the eoniliut at Monrahod- 
abad. On the Sth of February, an advertise- 
ment appeared in all the Loudon newspapers, 
conveying tho intelligence that had been re- 
ceived. A special grand court was called ou 
the 117th of February, according to that pro- 
vision in the constitution of the comfiany, 
under which nine proprietors might ciill such 
a meeting. On the' 29th of February, tho 1st 
of March, and the 12th of tliat month, the 
court also assembled. All the revulutious 
which had taken place in Bengal hiiicc the 
first English acquisitions were made, became 
subjects of discuBiiion. Long and angry de- 
bates rufllcd tho visually smooth surface of 
the company's meetings. The appuiiitment 
wiiioh tlio directors had made of mddug Mr. 
Spencer governor of Bengal was “referred 
back again to them," and an outcry for tbe re- 
appointment of Olive arose which could not be 
stifled. He wos tlien Lord Olivo. Ilia lord- 
ship was present at the meeting on the 12th 
of Marcii, and expressed his willingness to 
serve the company, ii he were assured that 
the court of directors were well disposed to- 
wards him; but he declined coming to any 
resolution at that moment. 

It soon transpired that Olive believed the 
deputy -cliairman,Mr. Sulivan, was his enemy. 
That gentleman almost controlled tho direc- 
tion. Ho was a man of vast influence and 
energy, and pertinacious in the extreme. He 
and Olive were at constant variance; and 
Clive resolved never to serve abroad if Ruli- 
van ruled at home. In a letter addressed 
to tho court of directors, Maich 2Sth, he 
expressed his resolution in terms firm, bnt 
modest and polite. He declared tlmt he con- 
sidered tho measures of Mr. Snlivan utterly 
destructive to the interests of tlie company ; 
but expressed himself as ready, if that gentle- 
man were deprived of what was called “the 
lead" in the company’s affaire, to acceiit the 
appoiiinnent, even ii the affairs of Bengal 
slHiuld prove to he in a worse condition than 
during the time of Buraj.-ad -Low lain To 
this letter the directors made no reply. The ' 
annual election tor the directory took place ' 


on the 12th of April. On the 13th “new 
chairs were chosen, <uid Mr. Sulivan returned 
into the body of the court.’’ 

On the 18th, the directors renewed their 
correspondence with Lord Olive, who at- 
tended there for the purjicse of a conference, 
at their invitation, the next day. He then 
started new objections to his acceptance of tlio 
honours proffered to him. These were the pre- 
sence in Bengal of Mr. Spencer, with whom ho 
alleged many of the company’s agents would 
no lunger serve; and the disadvantage to 
himself personally of proceeding to India, 
while a law-suit in rclercucc to his jaghirc 
continued. 

On the 27th, the court rescinded the 
nomination of Mr. Sjvencer to the council uf 
Bengal, and re-appoiiited him to Bombay. 
This appears to have conciliated Clive, who, 
knowing of the intention of tho directors as 
to Spcnccr, prepared proposals of a conccssivo 
nature concerning his jnghire. Without wait- 
ing fur the company’s acquiescence in tlicsc, 
he accepted thcii nomination, and was sworn 
in, on the '.JOth of April, as president of Fort 
\\ illiam and commander-in-chief of the com- 
pany’s forces there. 

On tho Sth of May, the general court 
granted to his lordship the iiicomo of the 
jaghiro for ten j'ears— tlmt is to say, they 
mode him a ]jrc,“cnt for ten years of an in- 
come which was his own lor ever ; and this 
was done with a show of magnanimity, and 
consideration for his “ eminent and unparal- 
leled services.’’ Tlio results of these pro- 
ceedings have been recorded in their proper 
place in a previous cbnjitcr. The comments 
of Ml'. Mill upon the whole of these transac- 
tions aro inaccurate, and expressed in a sjiirit 
ui^ust to tlic company and to Clive. Mimt- 
ever Mr. Mill has written, receives currency 
to a greater extent among liberal persons not 
well informed ou Indian subjects, than the 
statements of any other writer obtain; it is 
therefore important to draw attention to in- 
stances in which he allowed his iiocuHar 
opinions to sway his mind, to the prejudice 
not only of the Fast India Company, but 
against the rcpulaliou of his own country. 
In the history of the East India Company, 
there were unhappily too many episodes dis- 
creditable to that body and to Englishmen ; 
but it is unworthy of a great writer and able 
man to Rubsei'vo kis peculiar commercial, 
economical, or political opinions, by seizing 
upon every apparent error, and twisting it into 
a Clime, and by perpetually turning aside from 
the true line of fact to attribute motive, and 
misconstrue tbe intention of those to whose 
opinions and principles he is opposed. 

On the proceedings between Clive and tlie 
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company, related above, Mr. Mill tbns anim- 
adverts : — “ Daring the military and political 
transactions which so intensely engaged their 
servants in India, the courts of directors and 
proprietors remained for several years rather 
quiet B]>ectators and warm expectants, than 
keen and truahlcsomo controllers. When 
they had been agitated for a while, however, 
by the reports of mismanagement which were 
mutually transmitted to them by Vaneittart 
and his oppuueuta; and, at lust, wlien they 
were alarmed by the news of a war actually 
kindled with the nabob, of the massacre of 
so many of their servants, and the extensive 
spiiit of mutiny among the troops, their sense 
of danger roused them to some acts of autho- 
rity. Though Clive had quitted India with 
an act of insult towards his employers, which 
they liad highly rcscuted; though the direc- 
tors had disputed and withheld payment of 
the proceeds of his jagliire, for which he had 
cuniinenccd a suit against them in the Court 
of Chancery ; he was now proposed for go- 
vernor, os the only man capable of retrieving 
their disordered and desperate affairs. Only 
thirteen directors, however, were found, after j 
a violent contest, to vote for his appointment; 
while it was still opjmsed by eleven. Yet 
(he high powers which he demanded, as in- 
disjieiisabie fur the arduous services necessary 
to he })ci formed, though strongly opiiosed, 
were also finally conferred. He was invested 
with the iiowers of coiumander-iu-chiof, presi- 
dent, and governor in Bengal : and, together 
with four geiitlenicii, named by the directors, 
was to form a select committee, euiiiowercdto 
act by tlioir own authority, as olteu .is they 
deemed it cxiiedicnt, without consulting the 
eouiieil, or being subject to its coutrol.” Al- j 
most Cl cry line of that jmssage makes a mis- 
stiiteinunt, or conveys by iiupUcatiou some 
misrepcescutatiuu. 

It is not true that the court of directors re- 
mained quiet spectators rather than trouble- j 
some controllers. No iiujeirtial person can 
read the coi'Vfspoiidcnee between the councils 
and the directors without coining to an 
ojrpositc cuuclusiun. \ very cursory inspec- 
tion of (loeuiiieiits and authorities at the 
ludia-honsc must assure any honest mind 
that the directors showed activity and vi- 
gilance, answering all currcspoudeiicc with 
promptitude, and furnishing such means as 
they could against coiitiiigcucies. So fre- 
quently w'as the company deceived, by both 
intentional and unintentional misstatements 
from the councils, that the measures they took 
did nut correspond witii eventualities. It is 
nut true that there was any indisposition to 
uoutrol their servants, when clearly aware 
that those servants were doing wrong. There 


were instances in whiob some want of energy 
wae, in thie particular, displayed, as has been 
noticed in previous chapters. But the time 
it required to receive intelligence and send 
back orders was so great as frequently to pars- 
lyse the power of the directors, and enable the 
councils to answer their masters with pro- 
mises which they did not intend to perform, 
As soon us tlio directors knew that Bpencer, 
Amyatt, and others, had perversely disobeyed 
their orders and committed their honour, 
these persons wore either removed to other 
splieres or dismissed. In the case of several, 
more especially Aymatt, the penal resolutions 
of the directors failed to take effect, as these 
persons had alro.idy paid the penalty of life, 
for their impolicy or oppression, upon the 
field of their errors. By the expression 
“warm expeotauts,” Mr. Mill evidently means 
that the directors awaited eagerly, for such 
tidings of revolution and plunder as would 
fill the treasury at home, if this he not the 
meaning, the whole tone of the context is such 
as to convey the impression. M. Aubev* re- 
marks upon this passage: — “There is nothing 
which authoriaes the inference, that they were, 
at that period, ‘ warm expectants,’ (it is pre- 
sumed) cither of new acquisitions or exor- 
bitant gains. They desired the means of 
meeting the heavy expenditure which the 
opcratiuiiB in that country had entailed upon 
the company. They advised and directed, 
where advice and dircotioii could he safely 
given; and, altliough they wisely abstained 
' from controlling any measures which the exi- 
gency of circuiustaiices might have called for 
oil the part of the council, tlic,v communicated 
their sentiments and wishes thereon to their 
seiwunts.”’ The course taken by the directors 
in this last respect was the only rational one. 
The sphere of o}ieratiou w'as too remote for a 
direct control ; the only plan was to entrust 
their servants with a large discretion, and 
hold them personally responsible. M. Auher 
meets the uilcgatiun of Mill, that the directors 
were only at last roused to u sense of their 
danger to resort to some acts of authority, by 
the hostilities against the nabob, tlie massacres 
of BO many of their servants, and tlio extensive 
sjiirit of mutiny among their troops, in the 
following terms : — “ The directors had exer- 
cised tlic acts of authority referred to before 
any such news had veaelicd England. The 
death of Mr. Amyatt was not known to the 
court until three w eeks after he had been re- 
moved from the service ; the account of the 
massacre did not arrive until three months, 
and that of the mutiny until six mouths, after 
the appointment of Lord Olive ; and, instead 
• JirUM Toiiiei in India, to), i. dinp. iv. pp. 
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of ita having been coneiJered nn extensive upon receipt of his communications, and as 
mutiny, the court of directors, on the II th of they insisted the conduct of their councils 
October, 17C4, caused the following notice to ought to be in their dealings with native 


be issued through the daily papers ; ‘We can, 
with good authority, assure the public, that 
although by the last advices from Bengal (7th 
February), tlje East India (Jompany were in- 
formed there had been a mutiny among the 
troops, instigated and encouraged by some 
French soldiers, about one hundred and fifty 
in number, wlio lind enlisted in the company’s 
service, yet the same, at the time of dispatch- 
ing those advices, was quelled, without the 
loss or desertion of a single European, ex- 
cept those P’renchmen above-mentioned.’ ” 
M. Auber also remarks : — “ The ap])ointment 
of Lord (Hive was that of the court of pro- 
prietors, and not of the court of directors. 
With regal'd to the high powers stateil to 
liave been * demanded,’ it would be inferred 
from the statement that they formed one of 
the stipulations under which his lordship ac- 
cepted the ofiice of president; whereas he 
was sworn in on tlie 8Uth of April, and it 
was not until the 2fith of May that the re- 
commendation of the Committee of corre- 
spondence which was agreed to in jiersonal 
communication with, and not in consenuenco 
of any demand from his lordship, was odojrted 
by the majority of the court. It was on tbnl 
occasion that the eleven directors dissented, 
not from bis appointment, hut from the reso- 
lution conferring such powers on the select 
committee, which was to consist of four mem- 
bers besides his lordship; and so far from the 
act conferring such powers being unusual, the 
principle bad obtained of appointing a sclecl 
committee to act irrespective of the council, 
since February, 1750. In the instance of the j 
expedition to Madras, under Colonel Forde, | 
in 1758, the select committee acted umler such j 
powers, as appears by the consultations ol | 
the 21 st of August in that year. In the in- ■ 
stauce of Mr. Vansittart, iu February, 1764, ■ 
only three mouths preceding the jiroposition , 
for confenlng the powers in question on Lmd j 
Cllve.aud the committee, full powers had been 
given by the court to Sir. Vansittart, ‘ with 
authority to pursue whatever means he judged 
most proper to attain tlic object, lie was iu 
all cases, where it could be done conveniently, 
to consult the council at large, or, iit least, the 
select committee, though the power of deter- 
mining was vested in him aloud"' 

While Clive was engaged in Bengal, the 
company at homo was much chagrined and 
Bcaudalized by the communications which be 
made of the corruption of the court of Boiignl. 
It is much to bo wished that the conduct of 
the company to Clive himself in pecuniary 
matters bacl been as honourable as it was 


peoples and princes. The subject of presents 
from native princes to the servants of the 
East India Company, upon any revolution or 
great political change, was a difficult subject 
to adjust. Mr. Mill, in his history, places 
the lists of recipients before his readers, and 
shows the aggregate amount w'hicli in less 
tlian ten years, as was proved before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, was re- 
ceived. This list, with the prefatory remarks 
of Mr. Mill, will interest our readers ; — 

“The i>ractico which prevails in all rude 
governments of accompanying an application 
to a man in power witli a gratification to some 
of his ruling passions, must frequently to the 
steadiest of all his passions, his avarice or ra- 
pacity, has always remarkably distinguished 
the governments iu the East, and hardly any 
to bo extraordinary a degree as the govern- 
ments of the very rude people of India. 
When the English suddenly acquired their 
extraordinary j)ow er in Bengal, the current of 
presents, so well accustomed to take its course 
iu th© chaniiel drawn by hope and fear, flowed 
vei-y naturally, and very copiously, into the Jap 
of the strangers. A iiorson in India, who had 
favours to ask, or evil to deprecate, could not 
easily believe, till acceptance of his ])rescnt, 
that the great man to wbont he addressed 
himself was nut his foe. Besides the sums, 
which u e may suppose it to have been in the 
power of the leceivcrs to conccaJ, and of the 
amount oJ which it is not easy to form a con- 
jecture, tho following were detected and dis- 
closed by the committee of tlio House of 
Commons, iu 177:! : — 

''Aieomil of such iiims ns hate horn proort! nt acLioit,- 
ledged hrjvre thf committee to hare been disti ibuted 
by (he punres and othei iiatires if Bengal, fiom the 
gear 1757 to the year 1760, hulh tni/nsiie; distm- 
gaiihing the puncipat tiims of the mid dulnbiitioai, 
iiiitl specifying the stints tectiieil Ig each pa son re- 
sprctnrhj. 

Kcvululion iu favour of itlcrr Julher, iu 1757. 

Iluiwci. Itiiiiceii. JL 

Mr. Drake (Ga\enior) . 280,000 SI, 500 

Colonvl Clivc Ob srioud 
in tlu’ select coinniittcc 280,000 
Ditto as eomtnauder-iu- 

chief 200,000 

Ditto as a private doiia- 

tiou 1000,000* 

-i 2,080,000 234,000 

* It appears, by tbe extract in the appendix, No. 102. 
from the cvideuce giveu on the trial of Ham Churn be- 
fore the governor and council in 1761, by Roy Dulip, 
who had the principal management in the distribution of 
the treasures of the deceased nabob, Sung-ad-Dowlafa, njion 
the accession of Jafllcr .\li Cawn— that Hoy Dulop then 
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Mr. Walti os a member 

Itopcos. Ilnpees. 

£ 

of the committee . . 

240,000 


Ditto ae a private dona- 



tion 

800,000 


. 

1,040,000 

117.000 

Major Kilpatrick . . . 

. . . 240,000 

27,000 

Ditto as a private donation . . 300,000 

33,760 

Mr. Itfaninghaiu . . . 

. . . 240,000 

27,000 

Mr. Bucher .... 

. . . 240,000 

27.000 

Six members of council 

one lac 


earh 

. . . 600,000 

68,200 

Mr. Walsh 

. . . 600.000 

oft, 250 

Mr. Scrafton .... 

. . . 200,000 

22,300 

Mr. Lushington . . . 

. . . 60,000 

3,626 

Stipulotiuu to the navy and army 

000,000 



1,261,075 


.Vdiiioraiu/iim , — Thu sum of l«o 


lacs to Lord Clive, as com- 
mander-in-cliief, must be de- 
ducted from this account, it 
being included iu the dona- 
tion to the army .... 

Lord Clive’s jnghire was likewise 
obtained at this jicriod* . . . 


iii’.oOO 


l,t*38,.j73 


Hevolution in favour of Cossiin, ITd*). 


Nlr. Siuniit r . 

Mr. llolwell 

270,000 

2 s, 000 
30.937 

Mr. ArGuirii 

1 80.0011 

20,623 

Mr. Smyth . 

Majur Itorku 

131,000 

1.5,354 

134,000 

15,3.54 

General ('alliuud 

200,000 

22,916 

Mr. Vausittart, 1702, received 
seven laea ; but the two lacs to 
General Culliaud arc included; 
so that only five Incs must be 
counted for here 

500,000 

58,333 

Mr. M'Guirc 5000 gold uiohrs 

75,000 

8,750 


200,209 


Uvvolntiou ill favour of Jullicr, 1T03. 
.Sti|iulnfioii to the army .... 2,.)00,000 291,006 

Ditto to the uavy 1 ,250,000 1 ! 6,833 

137,-199 

Major Mourot" iu 1704 received 
from liulwaii Singh .... 10,000 

Ditto from thr nabob .... 3,000 

The ollicers belonging to Major 

Monro's family from ditto . . 3,000 

O'he army received from tJie uiei-- 
chauts at Benares 400,000 46,666 

02,666 


Nujum-ad-Dowluh’i accession, 1705. 

Mr. Spencer 300,000 23,333 

Messieurs Fleydell, Burdett, and 

Gray, one lac each .... 300,000 35,000 

received, as u present from Colunul Clive, one Ine, 25,000 
rupees, being five per rent, on 35 lacs. It does not ap- 
liear (bat this oridunce was taken on oath. 

* This, os noticed by Sir J. Malcolm, Li/e of dice, 
vol. ii. p. 1 87, is incorrect. The jaghim was not granted 
till the end of 1750, two years after Meer Jaifier had been 
seated on the throne. 

t It appears Colonel Monro accepted a jaghirc from 
the king, of £13,600 a-year, which he delivered to the 
Habob Meer Jalfier, the circnmstances of which are stated 
in the Journals of the year 1835. 


Rupees. t 

Mr. Johnstone 237,000 37,660 

Mr. Leyecster 113,500 13,136 

Mr. Senior 172,600 20,135 

Mr. Middleton 122,300 14,291 

hlr. Gideon Johusloiie .... 60,000 6,833 

*130,857 

Genera] Carnac received from Ilul- 

wan Sing iu 1765 80,000 9,333 

Ditto from the king 200,000 23,333 

laird Clive received from the Be- 
gum in 1766 500,000 58,333 


90,999 

1'estilution — Jafilcr, 1757. 

diist Indiii Company 1,200,000 

Europeans 600,000 

Natives 250,000 

-truieuiaus 100,000 


2,160,000 


Cossim, 1760. 

East India Company 62,510 

Jnllicr, 1763. 

East India Company 375,000 

Europeans, Natives, Nc 600,000 


973,000 


Peace uilb Siijah-nd-Do«liili. 

East India Company 5,000,000 383,33‘i 

Total of presents, £2,169,665. 

Rcstilutiou, 5tc, £3,770,833. 

Total amount, exclusive of laird 

Clive’s jaghire £5,9KI,49i> 

ileiHOrai'iliim. — The lupecs are valued aerording to 
(he rate of exchange ol tbeei'Uipauy’s bills at the dill'ereut 
I)eriods.'’t 

Jlr. Mill vvinely ainl elooniiitly rciuarkeil 
uiioti tlicso facta — “ T)iat tliio was n practice 
presenting the strongest deiiiRiitl for effectual 
regulation, its ubviuus couBPqvtonccs render 
in.mirost and indisputable. Iu the first place, 
it laid tltc nabobs, rulers, and other leading 
men of the ooutilry, under euJIes.s and uu- 
liiuitcd opfirossiou ; because, so long as they 
oil whom their whole power and influence 
depended were pleased to desire jireseuts, 
nothing could be uitbheld which they cither 
possessed or had it in their power to ravage 

* These sums appear by evidence to have been received 
by the poilies; but the euminiltee think proper to statu 
that Mohmnnicd Kcza Cuwn intended a present of one 
lac of rnjH'cs to each of the four deputies sent to treat 
with N'ujum-ad-Dowlah upon his fatlicr's death ; vU. 
Messrs. Johnstone, Leyecster, Senior, and Middleton ; but 
Mr. M iddleton and Mr. Leyecster atlirm that lliey never 
accepted theirs, and Mr. •luhnstouc appears to have ten- 
dered his back to Mohammed Item Cawn, who would 
not accept llicrn. These bills (except Mr. Senior’s for 

60,000 rupees) appear to have been aRerwords laid before 
tbu select committee, and no furtlier evidence has been 
produced to your committee concerning them. Mr. Senior 
received 50,000 rupees of his, and it is stated against him 
iu thia account. 

+ T/iirti llefort on the Cloture, State, and Condition 
of the Hast India Cumpau^, 1772, pp. 20 — 23. 
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and extort. That the temptations under 
‘which the servants of the company were 
placed, carried them to those heights of ex- 
action wliich were within their reneli, is far 
from true. They shewed, on the contrary, a 
reserve and fovbearaaco, whicli the ednention 
received in no other country, probnhly in the 
world, except their own, could have enabled 
men, in their extraordinary circumstances to 
maintain." 

On the 17th of July, 17G7, Lord Clive pre- 
sented himself before the court of directors, 
upon his return from Bengal, after his brief 
but successful career there. Tlie court con- 
gratulated him in terms of energetic praise, 
declaring that his conduct “exceeded the 
court's most sanguine expectations, not only 
in the very eminent Bcl■^ ices he had rendered 
the company by bis livisc an<l judicious ad- 
ministration of their affairs during bis resi- 
dence in Bengal, but also by that prndent 
and well-formed plan which be had suggested 
for the regulation of the plan of the select 
committee; and that it -nas impossible by 
force of words to represent to bis lordship the 
high sense of gratitude the court entertained 
for the constant attention given by his lord- 
ship to the companj's interests." 

“ On the 23rd of September, the general 
cot.it, in consideration of the important ser- 
vices rendered to the company by Lord Clive, 
recommended to, and autboriaed, the court of 
directors to make a grant, under the com- 
pany's seal, to his lordship, and his personal 
representatives, of a further term of ten years 
on his jaghire. The indentnro granting the 
same was approved and engrossed in October 
following." 

The court of directors were probably well 
pleased with their judgment upon Clive's ser- 
vices, upon receiving a despatch from the 
council of Bengal, conveying n good account 
of the company's prospects, and attributing it 
to the genius of Clive. The council must 
have been mtich impressed with the over- 
whelming ability of the great general and 
statesman, when, in spite of his refornns, and 
resolute and even haughty conduct to them- 
selves, they could make up their minds to 
lavish coiupliracnts upon him in this fashion ; — 

“ We should be wanting in the just praises 
of superior merit, and in gratitude for the es- 
sential services performed^by Lord Clive, if 
we failed to acknowledge that, to the prudence 
and vigour of his administration, yon arc 
chiefly to ascribe the present flourishing con- 
dition of yonr affairs. Firm and indefatigable 
in his pursuits, he joined, to the weight of 
personal character, a zeal for your service, and 
a knowledge of yonr interests, which could 
not hut insure success. 


"We beheld a presidency divided, head- 
strong and licentious ; a government without 
nerves ; a treasury without money, and a 
service without subordination, discipline, or 
public spirit. We may add that, amidst a 
general stagnation of nsefnl industry and of 
licensed commerce, individuals were accumu- 
lating immense riches, which they had ravished 
from the insulted prince and his heljdess 
people, w ho groaned nmler the united pressure 
ot discontent, poverty, and oppression. 

“ Snch was the condition ol this picsideney 
and of these provinces. Yonr piesont titun- 
tion need not bo described. The liberal sup- 
plies to China; the state of yonr treasury, of 
yonr investment, of the service, and of the 
whole country, declare it to be the strongest 
contrast to w hat it was. 

" Wc repeat,” added the committee, “what 
we have already deelarcd to Lord Clive, that 
no motive, no eonsideration, shall ever induce 
us to depart from that system of politics 
which has been recoimn ended to us by pieccpl 
and exan'ple, unless some very extraordinary 
event and untoveseeu elmnge sliunld ocoureu 
the posture of j onr affairs." 

On the flth of Ajiiil, 1770, the committee 
of tlie military fund cavtied into effect an 
agreement between 1 ord Clive and the com- 
pany, in respect to the legacy left to his lord- 
ship by IMeer ilnfiier, referred to in a provions 
chapter. This sum amounted to 
hleer JnfBei’s successor added to this sum 
£37,700. There was also au additional sum 
of £24,128, due by tlio company for intercht 
at eight per cent, on those amounts. Mr. Mill 
snccringly observes that “to this ambignons 
transaction tlic institution at Poplar owes its 
foundation.” This is one ot the many errors 
into which that able man was betrayed by (ho 
animus which he cherished towards the com- 
pany. Tlic institution at Poiilar, under the 
designation of " Poplar Hospital," was founded 
for the relief of those who had belonged to the 
company’s maritime service, or who might at 
any future time have belonged to it. Lord 
Clive’s fund was for the benefit of those who 
had been in the militaiy service, or who, in 
after times, might have served in the eom- 
pany’s army. Poplar Hospital was instituted 
nearly a century before Clive was born. 

The conquests of Ilyder Ali, which occa- 
sioned snch tumults and alarms in the presi- 
dencies of Bombay and Madras, excited great 
concern in the court of directors. The follow- 
ing despatch to the council of Madras sets the 
aflnirs between Hyder, the Nabob of the Car- 
natic, and the Madras council, in their true 
light, and proves that the directors clearly 
understood how so many dangers and dis- 
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- tresses were brought sbovt, notwithstonding 
the advantageons light in which the council 
placed their own conduct, and their petulant 
accusations, against the nabob, and every one 
else whom their own ignoranco, incapacity, 
and apathy involved in their abortive projects 
and disputes. The date of the despatch was 
March, 1770 : — 

" In your letter to the nabob, dated the 
16th July, 1767, you eay that it has been 
your intention, ever since 17lil, to embrace 
tile first favourable opportunity of securing 
the several passes into the Onmatic. That 
you then had a favourable opportunity, be- 
cause the Mahrattas had already struck a 
terror into Hyder's forces ; therefore, you 
urged the naliob to exert his utmost to get 
this nccuniplished. Yon afterwards promised 
him the government of the My.sorc country. 
Y onr field deputies pompously appointed him 
fougedar thereof ; and then you accuse him 
of ha\lng an insatiable desire of extending his 
doiiiiiiioiiH. lie finds himself, by fallowing 
j our advice, reduced, disappointed, and almost 
despised ; and then yon blame him for want 
of temper. 

" You have attempted to explain away the 
value of aluioi-t everything for which you 
have ventured to plunge us into a war with a 
view to obtain. To such a degree of irreso- 
lution and disability had your ill-conduct of 
the war reduced yon, that necessity obliged 
you, at last, to give Sir. Andrews, in liis in- 
structions to treat with Ilyder, a very extra- 
ordinary ca7-te blanche, nearly to this effect : 

‘ If Ilydcr will not relinquish jilaces taken, we 
must relinquish pretensions thereto.’ 

“ You say the nabob has the llengal trans- 
actions always in his mind ; — we wonder not 
at it. You have, contrary to our express in- 
junctions, afforded but too much reason for all 
the country powers around you to susjiect us 
of encroaching designs against their posses- 
sions and tranquillity, and gaiued no one ad- 
vniitiige tliercliy. 

“ In tiie first article of your treaty with 
Hyder, yon include, in general words, all the 
friends and allies of the contracting parties, 

‘ provided they do not become aggressors 
but if tliey become aggressors, they lose the 
benefit of such treaty, 

“ Now, as by the treaty with the souhahdar, 
Bazalet J ung is prohibited expressly, at any 
time, from yielding Hyder the common formal 
civilities ncccBsarily practised by country 
powers who are at peace with each other, we 
cannot conceive how Bazalet Jung can fulfil 
the condition by which he holds his circar, 
and yet continue on good terms with Hyder, 
as all OUT allies must do, if they act conform- 
ably to the first article of your treaty with him. 


“ By your letter to the president and coun- 
cil of Bengal, 21st March last, and their reply 
thereto, of the 31st of the same month, we 
find a plan has been concerted between you, 
for establishing a fund for military resources, 
by a reduction of the investments on which 
wo liad so much reason to depend. However 
salutary it might bo to provide against future 
exigencies, after your investments shall have 
been carried to their full extent, yet it is with 
the utmost astonislnnent we sec that onr ser- 
vants (apprised, as they arc, of the obligation 
the company is under to pay £400,000 an- 
nually to government, exclusive of the indem- 
nity for tea, which may he estimated at near 
£2(X),000) could entertaiu an idea of depriv- 
ing us of the only means wc could have to 
discharge the same, together with sneh divi- 
dends As the ]>roprietors might reasonably ex- 
pect from our late acquisitions, and at the 
same lime enable ns to provide for the pay- 
ment of bills of exchange, or our common and 
neccBsary consignments, and the other impor- 
tant occasions which must indispensably be 
complied witln” 

The reference made in the foregoing de- 
spatch to tlio annual payment of £100,000 a 
year to the British government arose from au 
act passed to that eflect in June, 1757, com- 
pelling the contpany to pay that sum for 
permission to hold the sovereignty- of their 
territorial possessions in India for two years. 
This was another instniicc of the flagrant 
manner in wliieh the crown and {i.-irliament 
were ever ready to rend from tlie coin^Mny 
money on any pretext. After the resources 
of the conii)Bny had been dvainod in formid- 
able wars, and territory was conceded to 
them, by the revenues of which they hoped 
to cover the expenses incurred, the crown 
and parliament were reatly to seize as mucli 
of these revenues as possible, leaving the 
company to meet its onerous pecuniary oLli- 
gatiuUB as best it could. The government 
and parliament found an opportunity for 
enacting this piece of rapacity, in conse- 
quence of the tuTbnlent proceedings of the 
propvietoi-F of Indian stock, who looked for 
the most exorbitant dividends, under allega- 
tions of the wealth of their newly-acquired 
provinces, which raised the envy and cupidity 
of the governing classes in England. They 
at once proclaimed that subjects shoidd not 
become territorial lords, or make conquests, 
except for tlie weal of the entire nation. The 
company protested that some of these cessions 
were in payment of expenses actually in- 
curred, and that for most, if not sll, of tbeiT 
accessions of land they paid a rent, and, in 
many cases, equal to that upon which zemin- 
dars and polygars held their tenures, and fai 
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more sitrcly paiO. The legislature cared for 
none of these arguments, nor for any repre- 
sentations that might be made, the object 
of its members being to relieve themselves 
from taxation, and [ilace money at the dis- 
posal of government, for its own purposes, 
however unjustly taketi from the company. 
The king ot England aii<l his ministers were 
as ready as tlie I'lmpcror of Delhi, his sou- 
bahdars, and their iialiobs, to seize what 
might, under their especial circumstances, he 
taken. The lilaliratta chiefs were not the 
only royal personages who took “ cliout ” 
from the Indian lands. The East ItidU Com- 
pany had to pay a “cliout" to tlie Mahrattas 
of their own legislature upon tlie lauds from 
which they hoped to acquire a revenue. The 
Act compelling the company to ])ay £400,tXX> 
a-year expired in 1 7tiU, hut was then renewed* 
for five years. The net in 17(i7, besides ex- 
acting the tribute, compelled the company, 
whether it suited their business or not, to ex- 
port a given value in Rritish produce. 

Closely following tlie renewal of the tribute 
act, government jiasecd measures giving to 
their admirals on the coasts of India extra- 
ordinary powers, which were used stupidly 
and obstinately, ns the reader has seen iu the 
relation of the absurd interference of AdmiiaU 
Lindsey and Ilarland in atftiim for which they 
had neither intelligence, exporieuco, nor capa- 
city. Three commissioners sent out by the 
company in ITtl'J never reached their desti- 
nation. This was one cause of the assump- 
tion of absolute supervision by the admirals, 
whoso powers would have been lield in check 
by the authority coufevred on the commis- 
MuucTB with the con.sciit of the crown. 

Ill 1772 the directors were obliged to re- 
jueseut to the ministers that, in consequence 
of the imperfect power allowed to the coiu- 
jiaiiy for the puiiishmciit of its sorvants, the 
directors were unable to enforce their au- 
thority ; that the recent wars, which they 
neither desired nor occasioned, had absorbed 
their revenue ; that the expenditure for troops 
and stores had increased ; and that the in- 
vestment upon the “oiit-tiiii," upon which they 
relied for means to meet tlicir exjicnseB, was 
actually suspeudcil, from the absurbtion of 
tlieir capital. It wight have been expected 
tliat the ruinous tribute of £1<X),()0() a-ycar 
Would, under such circninstanccs, have been re- 
mitted; but the minister of the day showed 
no disposition to relax demands, or iu any 
way favour the company. The directors 
and proprietors did not theuiselvcs adopt 
prudent courses. They had not long before 
declared a dividend of per cent., with the 
full knowledge of their embarrassments ; but 
* 7 Geo. III. call. 57. 
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tlie £400,000 demanded by government was 
not paid. A pnblio opinion was rapidly 
created against the company and its servauts. 
Forgotten matters were sought out, refuted 
accusations were revived, sins forgiven or 
passed lightly over by the public, wore 
dragged to light again ; “returned Indians” 
were ridiculed in tlie newspaper and comic 
press, caricatures of those iiersons os “nabobs” 
were exhibited in the printshops, while eager 
crowds approvingly gazed upon them ; and, 
in fine, a widespread hostility existed to- 
wards the directors and their agents. Had 
the company paid its way and made good 
dividends, had new accounts of glorious vic- 
tories, instead of the intelligence concerning 
the defeats and disgraces attending the war 
with Mysore arrived, tlie mob would liavo 
cheered, the nation would have been proud 
of its heroes, the company's nabobs and the 
holders of East India stock would have been 
the most rcsi>ectablc of citizens. A cloud 
came upon the face of tlie great luminary, and 
every vulgar eye looked fearJes.sly upon it. 
The very persons that had courted the pa- 
tronage of the comjiniiy only a short time be- 
fore, when in the licyday of its power, were 
amongst the pamphleteers and accusers who 
dclraetcd its fair and legitimate fame. Lord 
Ulive, instead of being a popular idol, became 
a popular victim. The families of those whom 
he had deprived of place and power, when in 
1705 he uprooted se many maladministrators, 
as well as so much maladministration, hud 
hated him from that time, and virulently ca- 
lumniated him ; but the public mind was not then 
prepared to listen to them ; now it was ready 
to believe ns well ns to hear every fiction, ns 
well as every fault which flowed from the 
tongues of his vituperntors. The circiini- 
btnnces under vvhieli his lordship liad entered 
upon that arduous trust were forgotten, whilst 
the most distorted views were given of his 
measures. Lord Clive was not a recognised 
servant of the state ; he derived no authority 
from law : he was jilaced over a presidency, 
divided, headstrong, and licentious ; the trea- 
sury was witlioiit money, and the service 
without subordination, discijiliiic, or public 
spirit : the subordinate functionaries being 
aware that tliey were only amenable to punish- 
ment within the precincts of the Mahrutta 
ditch. Huch a state of things was alone to be 
met and overcome by the firm and resoluto 
Hue of conduct whicli his lordship adopted. 
The effect on the interests of the individuals 
who suiTered under the well -merited rebuke 
their conduct had drawn upon them, led to 
the strong opposition evinced at the time to- 
wards his lordship, — a feeling which was 
fomented by some of the leading members of 
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the direction, who were personally indisposed 
towards him.* 

A select and a secret committee were moved 
for in parliament. The members were gene- 
rally adverse to the company, and many were 
envions of the reputations and fortunes which 
had been made iu India, by which persons 
originally obscure, towered above ‘‘ old (ami- 
lies." 'I'hey were denounced in and ouf of 
])niliaiucnt as upstarts, as if it were criminal 
of them to be cither braver, wiser, or more 
clever than the gentry at home. Those who 
had grown rich by legitimate means, were the 
objects of as much aerimouious jealousy as 
tliose who brought home their stores of jdim- 
der ; nor were the former free from calumny, 
any more tlian the latter from just censure. 
As many who had grown rich in India did so 
by plundering their own emiiloyers as well ns 
vaiujuished princes and peoples — men who 
had dart'd nothing, and done nothing for the 
good of the eompaiiy or the honour of their 
country, and us these were a vast majority of 
all that had grown rich in India, the" wealthy ' 
Indians" were as a class liable to suspicion 
and e.xposcd to abuse. A perfect hurricane 
of obloquy and invective raged round the heads 
of all coniiected with the East India Oom- 
jiany. How- strange the fortunes of this auo- | 
malous society — one year the pride of an em- 
igre, and coiKpiering empires, its servants 
statesmen and generals, whose names filled 
the world; iu nnotlier year, not remote, none 
to poor as to do it homage. Its foitunes 
weio like flasliing meteors, attrootiiig every 
eye, and jiassing swiftly on into daikness. | 
I'itful and glorious were the episodes of its 
progress. J’Jvery season of renown \\a.s fol- 
lowed by one of obloquy'. Now gorgeous 
Eastern kings poured iortli their treasures 
before it, as offerings to its valour, w isdom, 
and power. Anon, the street- rabble mock its | 
directors as they pass ; oud the most stupid } 
country gentlemen that ever slumbered and 
voted upon the benches of the commons, deem 
themselves of too much con8C(|uence to asso- 
ciate with its returned ministers and soldiers, 
men who had 

“ ftlailc the earth to tremble, 

And did thtke kiii^otus." 

The general feeling against the company 
and its servants was promoted by an event 
in which they had no share, except as suf- 
ferers. In the year 1770 the rains failed in 
llengnl. Upon them depended the rice crops — 
ujion these the sustenance of thirty millions of 
human beings. A famine ensued, such as often 
was known in India, especially iu the rice 

* Auber'a RUe and Progrtu of the East India Com- 
IHshg, vol. i. p. 388. 
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districts. The loss of human life w'os terrible. 
The Ganges rolled down day by day num- 
bers of dead bodies — they had jierished of 
hunger. Nothing excites so much sympathy 
in England as a famine. Englishmen hear of 
desolating wars with an excitement, which, in 
admiration of the results, and of the feats per- 
formed, counteracts the disgust which blood- 
shed would otherwise create. But in a famine 
there is no room for any emotions but pity 
and horror, unless where human instrument- 
alities arc engaged iu producing the ruin, 
and then the English cliaracter fires up in 
rage against the oppressors. This was the 
case at the period of which these pages treat. 
The tidings of famine and death from India 
exasperated the multitude. It was believed 
that the company's agents had hoarded and 
forestalled tlie rice, mid in their eagerness for 
gain, allowed multitudes of their fellow-crea- 
tnres to starve. Commensurate eflbrts to dis- 
abuse the ]mblic mind wcrr> not made ; and 
perhaps no efforts would have been successful 
iu correcting the prejudice which was greedily 
rci'civcd. As Macaulay wrote, These un- 
happy events greatly increased the unpopula- 
rity of Lord Clive. None of bis acts had the 
smallest tendency to produce such a calamity. 
If the servonta of the company had traded iu 
rice, they had done so in direct contravention 
vl the rule which he hod laid down, and w’hilo 
iu power had resolutely cuforcoJ. But iu the 
eyes of his country men he was (Ac nabob — 
the Anglo-Tiidiaii ebaraoter personified ; and 
while he was building and planting iu iSurrey, 
he was held respouBible for the effects of a 
dry season in Bengal.” Cli' e, ns the writer 
last quoted also remarked, “ Had to bear the 
double odium of his bad and his good actions, 
of every Indian abuse, and of every Indian 
reform." Clive had himself a scat in pariia- 
meut; his enemies desired to have a sentence 
of expulsion passed upon him ; they sought 
tlie confiscation of his estates, and demanded 
that he should be deprived of his rank in the 
onny. Clive’s conduct in the house was as 
intrepid ns iu the field. He astonished even 
the great Chatham by his clear statements, 
lucid nrrangemeiit.s, sound argument, manly 
eloquence, and bold, defiant declamation. Ho 
bore bimself as haughtily and bravely to the 
senate of England, as to the cornijit council 
of Calcutta, or before the tliroue of the Mogul. 
As soon as his fortunes were on the wane, 
nearly all his professed friends, and even those 
whom he had loaded with benefits, forsook 
him. It was the common belief that all his 
property would be seized, and his person in- 
carcerated, after being stripped of all his well- 
won honours. Men supposed that nothing 
would remain to him hut his genius and his 
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glory; and 'with tlieso his former parasites, 
acquaintances, and colleagues had least sym- 
athy. They thought more of his palace in 
hropsliire, his splendid mansion at Clare- 
mont, his seat in parliament, and his title, 
than of the renown of Arcot and Plassey, the 
conquest, salvation, and effective administra- 
tion of an empire. 

The committees examined and cross-ex- 
amined him. Frank, manly, great in his 
humiliation as when he gave law to India, 
he met all inquiries with openness and truth. 
He justified acts for -vvhicli he has been since 
generally condemned by writers who feared 
to encounter public opinion iii our own times 
by defending him, but who •were by no means 
certain that his conduct deserved denuncia- 
tion. Somo of the worst acts attributed to 
him, were performed under circumstances 
which open up questions of the nicest ca- 
suistry, and such ns no man of honour and 
virtue, who was enlightened and experienced, 
would hastily decide. The committee did 
not conclude its inquiries the first session, 
but in the next having still further prose- 
cuted them, it came to a conclusion. Before the 
verdict was announced, it was made apparent 
to all, and to tlie homr of those whom Lord 
Macaulay justly calls, “ the low-miiuled and 
rancorous pack who had run him domi, and 
wore eager to worry him to death,” that 
Clive had found one faithful and sympathis- 
ing friend — his king. George III., who, with 
all his faults, had such signal virtues, deter- 
mined to stand by his loyal and magnanimous, 
even if erring, servant. While yet they -were 
questioning and cross-questioning him, the 
king had liiin installed in the Order of the 
Bath, with great pomp, in the chapel of 
Henry the Seventh. He liad been before 
elected to tliis dignity, but the king chose 
the occasion of his persecution thus to honour 
him. Shortly afterwards ho made him lord- 
lieutenant of Shropshire ; and when, kissing 
his majesty’s hand upon occasion of his ap- 
pointment, he ventured to refer to liis dangers 
and BorviocB, and snfforings, the king betrayed 
much emotion. His majesty gave him a pri- 
vate audience, and took occasion to converse 
intimately with him on Indian topics. 

Notwithstanding the king’s favour, and the 
transparent corruption of his accusers, Bur- 
goync, the chairman of the committee, became 
his accuser before the house. Lord Macaulay 
gives this man too much credit for both his 
parts and his honour. Clive found another 
friend; 'Weddorburn, the attorney-general, 
eloquently and ably defended him. Clive 
replied to Burgoyne and his other assailants 
with courage and dignity, but there was a 
tone of plaiutivenesB in bis address never be- 
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fore known as he recounted his wrong^s and 
his sorrows : it was the first echo of a break- 
ing heart. The concluding paragraph of his 
address was striking, in which he reminded 
them that not only his honour, but theitown, 
was to be decided. He then left the house. 

The commons passed a series of resolutions, 
se^ral of which related to Clive personally. 
Tlie first declared that ho had, when in com- 
mand of tlie troops in India, received large 
sums of money from Moer Jaffier. The house 
would not affirm Bnrgoyne’s eagerly-pressed 
conchision, tliat they were received corruptly, 
A Bubstantial motion was then made, that 
Clive had abused the power he possessed, 
and set a bad example to the public servants; 
the “ previous question ” was jmt and carried, 
the house thus refusing to entertain the ques- 
tion at all. Wodderbnm adroitly took ad- 
vantage of the temper of the house, and 
moved that Lord Clive had rendered great 
and meritorious services to hie country. This 
was hotly debated. The truth of the propo- 
sition WfiB evident, but if carried, Olive would 
go forth more triumphant than ever. It was 
tantamount to a vote of thanks of the house. 
His enemies straggled fiercely against it, 
speaking against time, and ciiiloavouring to 
weaken the numberr on his side by exhaus- 
tion. The niglit wore away, and when the 
morniug shone clear and bright upon St. Sto- 
]>licn’h, Clivo’b antagonist s conceiving that tlierc 
was too much patriotism in the cominous of 
Englimd to refuse a great man so just a tri- 
bute, shrank from a decision, and the resolu- 
tion was carried nemine contradicenfv. Tin's 
was a terrible blow for Clive’s enctnies out of 
doors, and especially among the corrupt, cow- 
ardly, and envious clique within tlie circle of 
the directors themselves. 

Clive’s success brouglit crowds of flatterers 
around him, who had forsaken him wlicn tiie 
thuuder-cloud was yet dark above Ids head, 
and seemed ready to discharge its holts ujion 
him. He was no longer deserted. He sought 
the society of a few attached friends, lie basked 
in royal favour, he surrounded himself by 
luxury ; but, amidst all, be pined — bis heart 
was broken. Tlie king and the senate of his 
country had stood by him, but the ignorant 
masses were prejudiced, and regarded him 
with superstitious horror; the venal among 
the proprietary of India stock and their friends 
kept up an incessnfit attack upon him stilL 
The company, whoso favour he had fought 
and lived for, and for which he had conquered 
kingdoms, looked coldly on him ; and his sen- 
sitive heart soon sank into a depression deeper 
than death, and from which he sinfully sought 
death as a relief. On tlie 22nd of Novem- 
ber, 1774, he committed suicide, having 
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»mved at the age of forty-nine. His enemies 
trod upon his ashes, chased his memory 
through every avenue of the past, vitupe- 
rated the dead. His country slowly came to 
a jnster appreciation of his errors and of his 
sins, of his greatness and of his glory. 

The proceedings of the commons in con- 
nection with the inquiry which secured ■Olive 
from the power of his enemies, were harsh 
and stern to the company. A resolntion was 
passed, that all territory won by the arms of 
the state belonged to the state, and that the 
lilnst India Company had violated that prin- 
ciple. The company had but little aid from 
the state in its acquisitions, and paid for that 
aid vastly more than its value. The principal 
issue of the inquiry was “ tlie regulation act.”* 
This act increased the value ot the qualifica- 
tion demanded from a director, prescribed a 
now oath, and made various regulations of a 
purely administrative nature in connection 
with the directory. It decreed that Uengal 
should he governed by a governor-general 
and four councillors, oncK to continue in office 
for five years. The presidencies of Jladras 
and Bomhny were to oh^y the government of 
Bengal. The directors w’ere to send to the I 
secretaries of state copies of all advico.s, hut I 
no control was to bo e.’coreised by the miiiiatry. 


Warren Hastings was nominated in the act 
itself as the first governor-general of India. 
Licntenant-general Olavering, the Honourable 
George Monson, Bichard Barwell, and Philip 
Francis, Esqrs., the first members of the su- 
premo council. A supreme court of judicature 
was to be established at Calcutta. The com- 
pany’s monopoly was made more stringent 
than ever. Another act* granted the com- 
pany £1,400,000 on loan for their relief. The 
nation was to forego for a time all participa- 
tion in territorial profits. The dividend to 
proprietors was fi.ved at six per cent. The 
amount of merchandise in English commo- 
dities, to be annually exported by the com- 
pany, should he to the value of £380,837. 
The crown was to appoint officers to conduct 
the civil and military affairs. The company 
objected to most of these provisions, and the 
court of proprietors refused to recognise the 
appointment by the crown of General Cla- 
veriug to command their forces. Ultimately 
they gave way. The members of the supreme 
council. Sir Elijah Impey the new chief jus- 
tice, and various other persons of distinction, 
embarked at St. Helen’s on the Ist of April, 
1774, and from this period commenced a new 
phase of the existence of the East India Com- 
pany. 
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AmiBS IN HKNG.th DUHING THH GOVETtXMENT OE WARREN IIASTlI-O-i — TERRITORY 
WUESTEB FROM THE MOGUL AND GIVEN TO THE NABOB 01' OUDE— .VLLIANCE WITH 
THE NABOB FOR TllF, CONQUEST OF THE ROIliLL.tS— EXECUTION OF NUNPCOOMAE— 
VAST SUMS OBTAINED BY HASTINGS FOR THE COMPANY FROM THE NATIVE PRINCES. 


It is important to glance at the relations of 
tlie British to surrounding powers, and of 
those powers to one another, at the period 
when the government of Bengal, and by con- 
sequence the government of India, devolved 
upon Warren Hastings. 

The emperor’s government was in a very 
feeble condition. He had been for a number 
of years dependent by turns upon the Nabob 
of Oude, the Mahrattas, and the English. 
Even the nizam of the Dcccnn, and the sou- 
bahdnr of Bengal, were not too feeble to give 
him uneasiness or offer affront to his authority. 
The major port of the princes of India had 
.shaken off the imperial authority. Vassals, 
or officials of the supreme power, took 
advantage of the general decay of the Mogul 
power to exalt themselves by force or fraud. 
Mohrattas, Bikhs, Affghans, and the stronger 
9 nd richer of the nabobs constantly menaced 
* 13 Geo. III. cap. 16. 


the territories that surrounded them, over 
which they had themselves usurped the 
anthority u hich belonged legitimately to the 
Delhi emperor. With such a state of affairs 
around them, it required on the part of the 
English a constant vigilance, and they were 
as anxious to maintain the balance of power 
in Ifiudostan, as tho English at home were 
solicitous to maintain it in Europe. It has 
become the custom among politicians of a 
certain school in recent times to deride this 
principle, but it is founded in the nature of 
things, for if any one state gains a prepon- 
derance of power, by attacking weaker states 
in detail, the independence of all will bo in- 
fallibly destroyed. It is therefore the inte- 
rest of every other power, to limit that, which 
to the desire of encroachment adds tho power 
of effecting it, unless chocked by a combina- 
tion of all or some of the goverunients, 
* 13 Geo. III. cap. 04. 
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which bclicTo theiuselveu endangered. The 
wars of the English in India had hitherto 
arisen mainly from the necessity of iireventing 
any other power, native or European, from 
becoming so strong that the existence of the 
English in India would be ut its mercy. 
When in April, 1772, Hastings became the 
successor of BIr. Cartier, as governor of 
Bengal, and virtually the governor of India, 
he saw around the British territory, and bor- 
dering U]ion those states which were con- 
tiguous to it, states and peoples who wore 
desirous of maintaining a constant warfare, 
cither to acquire territory or plunder. .Some 
of the chiefs of those countries were ambi- 
tious of extended dominion, others only sought 
tribute or temporary spoil, while another 
class of chiefs were alike avaricious of imme- 
diate {duuder, and permanent occupation of 
territory. The court of directors considered 
Allahabad as the great central ])Osition from 
which, as from a watoh-tow’cr, the English 
could look around upon the greedy and rest- 
less powers that prowled around. From 
that position, support could be rendered to 
the emperor, so long as it suited English 
policy to pay respect to his nominal power, 
and, under its prestige, themselves exorcise the 
reality. P’rom Allahabad, the territories of 
Sujah-ad-Dowlali, the Nabob of Oude, and of 
the Malirattas, Roliillas, and Jaiits, could he 
observed. The directors had ordered the 
council at Bengal, previous to the arrival of 
Ilastiuge, to maiutaiu a strong brigade, at 
what they deemed the key position of India. 

The Nabob of Oude reigned on the north 
of the Ganges. If an ciicniy, ho, from his 
position ami resources, would prove a formi- 
tlable one ; if an ally, and under the influ- 
ence of the company, they could by bis 
means make tliomsclvcs the umpires of Ilin- 
dostau. They had laid tliat chief under 
great obligations, by restoring to liim his 
dominions, when the right of conquest, always 
recognised in India, enabled them to deprive 
him of princely dignity and power. The 
Rohilla chiefs wore numerous, but all held 
their sway in detached lands in the vicinity 
of the emperor, and Sujah-ad-Dowlah, so as to 
be unable to make any njovement separately, 
or combined without the knowledge of the 
Icing and his vizier. These Rohillas were 
wild chieftains, and when acting in unison 
could pour an army of eighty thousand men 
chiefly cavalry, upon any point in their vici- 
nity. There was generally a good under- 
standing between them and the Nabob of 
Oude, to whom they looked up as having a 
certain prescriptive authority even in Rohil- 
ennd. The liohiilas were nmoug the best 
soldiers in India. As mere horsemen they 


were not superior to the Mahrattas, who were 
probably the best light cavalry, for marching 
and outpost duty in the world ; hut they were by 
far their superiors in close combat, being among 
the best swordsmen in India. The ItoUilhis 
were also famous fur their use of rockets iii 
war. 1'lic Jats, or Jants, extended from Agra 
to within a few coss of Delhi. Their revenue 
was about two crores of rupees, and they held 
three forts which were deemed by other na- 
tive powers inipregnablc. They were also 
reputed to have a splendidly -.'ippoiiited and 
numerous artillery. The country of tlio 
Mahrajah Mailhu, lay south-west of Delhi. 
He ruled over various tribes, but his people 
were chiefly Knj])oots. These were proud of 
their lineage, as it was uuivers.'illy held tiuit 
they were descended from kings, as their name 
of Rajimots implied. Tlicy wore considered 
the proudest and bravest warriors in India. 
They could not forage like the Mahrattas, they 
were not gigantic in stature like the Ou(leai)-<, 
they were not roeket-meu like the Rohillas, 
nor artiHerymcu like the Jats, but they even 
surpassed the Rohillas as swordsmen, and 
were by all warriors of liiutlostan accounted 
the bravest of the bravo. It was reported 
that they never retreated in buttle. In a 
war with the Jats, with whom they were 
often at war, their cavalry charged through 
the fire of ninety }>icccs of cannon, were thrice 
repulsed, each time only retiring to re-form, 
and at the fourth charge gained the victory. 
In stature, they w’cro rather below thcmiiliUo 
size, hut tlicir persons were finely proportioned, 
and their countenances handsome and ex- 
pressive of dignity and courage. 

The Sikhs tlicu held the lands from Sirhiud 
to Attock, a country exceedingly fertile ; they 
were rapidly rising to political importance, 
but the distance of their Buttlemcnts caused 
them to be placed out of the comjuttations of 
the English, when reckoiiing upon opposing 
or allied forces. As, however, these Siklts 
soon rose to he a powerful power, their 
position nt this juncture is noticed. They 
were brave, energetic, and industrious, in 
tlie ojduioii of the peoples of Northern aiul 
estern India. The Mahrattas, their power, 
position, and policy, have been so frequently 
the subjects of remark in foregoing pages, 
that it is only necessary to say here that of 
all the tribes of India they were the most 
likely to give the English trouble, excepting, 
perhaps, the Mysoreans, whose importance 
chiefly depended upon the skill and genius 
of their chief. They w'ere of kindred race 
with the Mahrattas, inhabiting contiguous 
territory, and of similar habits, military and 
social. The policy recommended by the court 
of directors was for their governors and conn* 
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cils to bo on friendly temiti, and commercial 
iuterconrse iirith all tliese nations, to avoid 
the incumbrance of alliances with them, 
either offensive or defensive, especially the 
former, but not to allow any of them to 
obtain so overwhelming n preponderance by 
the conquest of the rest, as to become too 
formidable to the English. This policy was 
not carried out intelligently and prudently 
by the councils of presidencies up to the 
time of Hastings. How far it was then ob- 
served will be seen from fnture pages. 

" When Warren Hastings took his scat at 
the head of the conncil board, Bengal was 
governed according to the system which 
Clive had devised — a system which was per- 
haps skilfully contrived for the purpose of 
facilitating and concealing a great rcvolntion, 
bnt which, wlicii tliiit revolution was com- 
plete and irrevocable, could produce nothing 
but inconvenience. There were two govern- 
ments, the real and the ostensible. The 
supreme power belonged to the company, 
and was in truth the most despotic ]>owcr 
that can be conceived. The only restraint 
on the English masters of the country, was 
that which their own justice and humanity 
iinpo,sed on them. There was no constitu- 
tional check on their uill, and resistance to 
them W'as utterly hopeless. But though thus 
alisoluto in realit}', the English had not yet 
assumed the style of sovereignty. They held 
their territory as vassals of the throne of 
Delhi, they raised their revenue as collectors 
appointed by the imiiorial coinniission ; their 
public seal was insciibed with tlie imperial 
titles, and their mint strin-k only the imjierial 
coin. There was still iv Xohoh of iJcngal, 
who stood to the J'lnglioli rulers of his coun- 
try in the same lelation in uliicli Augustas 
stood to Odoaccr, or the last JMerovingians 
to Charles Hartel and Pei'in. He lived at 
Moorshedabnd, surrounded by princely inag- 
iiiticcnce. He was approached with outward 
marks of reverence, and bis name was used 
in public instruments. Bnt in the govern- 
ment of the country be bad less share than 
the youngest « riter or cadet in the company’s 
service. The English conncil which repre- 
bciitod tho comj>niiy at (.'nloutta, ivns consti- 
tuted on a very different jilan from tiint which 
has since been adopted. At present, the 
governor is, as to all executive measures, 
tibsolute. lie can declare war, conclude peace, 
appoint public luuctionavies, or remove them, 
in opposition to the unanimous wish of those 
who sit with him in council. They are indeed 
entitled to know all that is done, to discuss all 
that is done, to advise, to remonstrate, to send 
protests to England. But it is with the governor 
that the supreme power resides, and on him 


that the whole respoDBibility rests. This sys- 
tem, which was introduced by Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Dnndas, in spite of the strenuous opposition 
of Mr. Burke, we conceive to be on the whole 
the best that was ever devised for the govern- 
ment of a country where no materials can le 
found for a reproductive constitution. In 
the time of Hastings, the governor lied only 
one vote in council, and in case of an equal 
division, a casting vote. It therefore hap- 
pened not uufreqnently, that he was overruled, 
on the gravest questions, and it was possible 
that he might lie wholly excluded for years 
together from tho real direction of public 
aflairs. Tho English functionaries at Fort 
William, had yet paid little or no attention 
to the internal government of Bengal. The 
only branch of politics about which they much 
busied themselves was negotiation Avith the 
native princes. The police, the administra- 
tion of justiee, the details of tlie collection of 
revenue, were almost entirely neglected. 
We may remark th.at the phraseology of the 
civil servant still bears the traces of this state 
of things. To this day they always use the 
word 'political’ as synonymous with ‘diplo- 
matic.’ We could name a gentleman still 
living who was described by the highest 
authority os an invaluable public servant, 
eminently fit to be at the head of the internal 
administration of a whole presidency, bnt 
unfortunately quite ignorant of all political 
business. The internal government ol Deagal, 
the English rulers delegated to a great native 
minister who was stationed at Moorshedabad. 
All military afiairs, aud with the exception 
to what pertains to ccreuionial, nil ioreign 
affairs, were witlidrawii from his control; 
bnt the other departments of the administra- 
tion were entirely confided to him. His own 
stipend amounted to near £100,000 sterling 
a year. The personal allowance of the nabob 
amounted to near £300,0UO a jenr, passed 
through the minister’s hand, aud w as to a great 
extent at bis disposal. The collection of the 
revenue, the administration of justice, the 
maintenance of order, were left to this high 
functionary ; and for the exercise of tliis im- 
mense poAver, he was responsible to none bnt 
the British masters of the country.”* 

The first business of importance Avhich de- 
volved upon Hastings, Avas incoiinectiuii Avith 
certain instructions of the court sent out 
by them in August, 1771, and which ar- 
rived only ten days after he succeeded to 
tho chair. These instructions referred to 
Mohammed Reza Khan, Avho at that time ad- 
rainistered the revenue affairs of the soubahdar, 
and in part of the British. When the infant 
brother of the former soubahdar came to the 
* liOTil Macftnlsy’s Huay on WarreM Uaitwga. 
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musuid, Nnndcoomar, tlie infamons Brahmin 
to whom reference wae made when recording 
the evente of Mr. Vanaittai't's government, 
waa competitor for tlie post of chief minister 
with Mohammed Beza. The latter was pre- 
ferred. The writer last quoted thus describes 
the result : — “Nnndcooniar, stimulated at once 
by cupidity and malice, had been constantly 
attempting to hurt the reputation of his suc- 
cessful rival. This was not difficult. The 
revenues of Bengal under the administration 
estahlished by Clive, did not yield suck a 
surplus as had been anticipated by the com- 
pany, for at that time the most absurd notions 
were entertained in England respecting the 
wealth of India. Palaces of porphyry, hung 
with the richest brocade, heaps of ])earls and 
diamonds, vaults from which pagados and 
gold mohurs were measured out by the busbel, 
tilled the imagination even of meu of business. 
Nobody seemed to-be nw'arc of what was 
ueverthelesH the truth, that India was a poorer 
country than countries which in Europe arc 
reckoned poor, — than Ireland, for example, or 
than Portugal. It was coufideutly believed 
by lords of the treasury and members for the 
city, that Bengal wouid not only defray its 
own charges, hut would afford an increased 
dividend to the proprietors of India t-tock, and 
large relief to the English liiiauccs. 'J'hcso 
absurd expectations were disajipointed, and 
the directors, naturally enough, chose to 
attribute the diBHjqiuinfmeut rather to the 
mismanagement of Mohammed Itcza Khan, 
than to their own ignorance of the country 
entrusted to their care. They were confirmed 
in this by the agents of N undcoomar, for Nuiid- 
coomar had agents even iii Leadenhall Street. 
Soon after Uastiiigs reached Calcutta, he 
received a letter addressed by the comt of 
directors, not to tlio council generally, but 
to himself in particular. He was directed to re- 
move Mohammed Beau Khan, to arrest him with 
all his family, and all his partiznus, and to insti- 
tute a strict inquiry into the whole of the admi- 
nistration of the province. It was added that 
tlte governor would do well to avail hiui'-elf 
of the assistance of Niiiideuouiar in the investi- 
gation. The vices ofNiiiulcoomar were acknow- 
ledged. But even froju his vices, it was said, 
much advantage inigid, at such a conjuncture 
be derived ; and thongh he could not safely be 
trusted, it might still bo proper to encourage 
him by hopes of row'ovd. The governor bore 
no goodwill to Niiudcoomar; many years 
before they bad known each other at Moor- 
shedabad, and then a quarrel had arisen be- 
tween them, which all the authority of their 
superiors could hardly comjtose. M'idely as 
they diflered in most ])ouite, they resembled 
each other in this, that both were men of nn- 
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forgiving natures. To Mohammed Reza Khan, 
on the other hand, Hastings hod no feelings 
of hostility. Nevertheless, he proceeded to 
execute the instructions of the company with 
an alacrity which he never showed, except 
when iustrnctiouB were in perfect conformity 
with his own views. He had wisely, as avc 
think, dctcruiiued to get rid of the system of 
double goveruiucut iu Bengal. The orders 
of the directors furnished him with the moans 
fur effecting his purpose, and dispensed him 
from the necessity of discussing the matter 
with his council. He took his measures with 
his usual vigour and dcxlcrity. At midnight, 
tlie palace of Mohammed Rena Khan at Moor- 
ahedabad was surrounded by a battalion of 
sejioys. The minister was aroused frum his 
sliiiuber, and informed he was a ]>risonc)‘. 
With the Mussulman’s gravity he bent bis 
head, and submitted to the will of Uod." 

With Mohammed Eeza another man of mark 
was arrested, Shitabroy, or Schitab Roy. 
His diiring courage and skilful conduct at 
the battle uf Patna, under Captain Knox, in- 
troduced him so favourably to the council of 
Bengal, that he had been np))ointed minister 
of revenue iu Bahia, an office in reference to 
that piovinco similar in character to that 
w’hichwas held by Mohammed llcza in refer- 
ence to all the domiiiioub of the soubahbar. 
This heroic aud honest man was anolhcr ob- 
ject of hatred to the atrocious Nuudcooinar,uud 
also fell, Bo far, a victim to Lis wiles. Thu 
momhers of council knew nothing of these 
proceedings until the 2>risouers arrived in 
C'ulcutta, or, at all e%’’outs, approached that 
city. Hastings acted with a secrecy and 
promptitude which by no means pleased the 
council. “The inquiry into the conduct of 
the minister w’os jjostponed on different pre- 
tences, He was detained iu an easy cou- 
iinement during many' montiis. In the mean- 
time the great revolution which Hastings had 
planned was carried into effect. The office of 
minister was abolished. The internal admi- 
nistration was transferred to the servants of 
the Company, A system, a veiy imperfect 
system, it is true, of civil and criminal justice 
under English snperinteudeiicc was esta- 
blished. The nabob was no longer to have 
even an ostensible share iu the government, 
but he was still to receive a cunsideruhlu 
annual allowanue, and to be surrounded with 
the state of suvereiguty . As he was an infant, 
it was necessary to provide guardians for his 
person end jiroperty. His person was en- 
trusted to a lady of his father’s harem, known 
by the name uf the Muuny Begum. The office 
of treasurer of the household was bestowed 
on asoii of Nundcoumar named Uoordas. Nund- 
coomor’s services were wanted, yet he could 
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not be eaiiely tnisted witb power, and Hastings 
thought it a master stroke of policy to re- 
ward the able and unprincipled parent, by 
promoting the inoffensive son. 

“ The revolution completed, the double go- 
vernment dissolved, the company installed 
in the full sovereignty of Bengal, Hastings 
had no motive to treat the late ministers with 
rigour. Their trial hod been put off on vari- 
ous pleas, till the new organization was com- 
plete. They were then brought before a 
committee over which the governor presided. 
Shitabroy was speedily acquitted with hon- 
our. A formal apology was made to him for 
tlio restraint to which he had been subjected. 
All tlie Eastern marks of respect were be- 
stowed on him. He w as clothed in a robe of 
state, presented with jewels, and with a richly 
harnessed elephant, and sent back to his go- 
vernmenUat Patna. But his health had suf- 
fered by confinement; his high spirit had 
been cruelly wounded ; and soon after liia 
liberation he died of a broken licart. 

“ Tlic innocence of Mohammed Kcza Khan 
was nut so clearly established. But the go- 
vernor was not disposed to deal harshly. After 
n long hearing, in which N undcoouiar appeared 
as the accuser, and displayed both the art and 
the inveterate rancour which distinguished 
him, Hastings ]ironouuccd that the charges 
had not been made out, and ordered tlie fallen 
minister to be set at liberty. Nundcoomar had 
])urj>osed to destroy the Mussulman adniinis- 
trntion, and to rise on its ruin. Both bis 
malevolence and his cupidity had been dis- 
appointed. Hustings had uiado him a tool ; 
had used him for the purpose of accomjdish- 
ing tlie transfer of the government from 
Moorshedabad to Calcutta, from native to 
Eiirojiean hands. The rival, the enemy, so 
long envied, so imjdaoably persecuted, had 
been dismissed unhurt. U'he situation so long 
and ardently desired had been abulished. It 
was natural that the governor should be from 
that time an object of the most intense haired 
to the vindictive Brahmin. As yet, however, 
it was necessary to suppress suck feelings. 
The time was coming when that long animo- 
sity was to end in a desperate and deadly 
struggle."'* 

As soon as the intrigues, falsehoods, for- 
geries, briberies, and otiier villainies of Nund- 
coomar, bad triumphed, and the company had 
been so far imposed upon as to suspect, arrest, 
and inenreerato two honest men, Hundcooniar 
began a new series of infamous schemes. Al- 
though a crnol and heartless villain, he had a 
zeal for the Brahmiuical religion, and was 
desirous of uprooting the Mohammodnu in- 
fluonce altogether in tho Bengal provinces. 

* Macaalay’i review of Gleig’s Zj/i of HaHingt, 


He accordingly sent to his son. then occupy- 
ing the chief place of ministerial influence in 
tho court of the souhahdar, under tho auspices 
of the English, letters which be desired to bo 
copied by the Begum, tlie regent of the infant 
soubahdar, wliich were to be addressed as if 
from herself to the council of Bengal. These 
letters wore complaints of infractions of treaty 
by the English, of encroachments upon tho 
rights of the soabahdar, and containing de- 
mands for the removal of such encroachments, 
and the restoration of such rights. The ob- 
ject of Nundcoomar was to create such a feud os 
would rouse the English to destroy all the 
privileges and influence of the Mohammedan 
government. By this means ho would hu- 
miliato a rival creed, and, probably, in tho 
confusion which must ensue, he would ac- 
quire fresh wealth or power. At all events, 
he hoped fur new modes of gratifying his 
horrid malignity against both the Mohamme- 
dans and tho English, The governor discovered 
his intrigues, but knowing how extensive the 
influence w hich this rich and ingenious Brah- 
min bad gained at the Tudia-house, Hast- 
ings thought it prudent to take no step imtil 
ho had informed tho directors. They, instead 
of ordering the arrest of Nundcoomar, made no 
reply for a long time, and then filled tlioir 
communication with vumeaniug platitudes, 
affecting to think Nundcoomara very lad man, 
but not worse than most other natives. It is 
impoBsiblo to account for the way in which 
tho influence of this bad Brahmin prevailed in 
Loudon, exce]it by supposing tiiat he had 
gained partizaus in very high quarters by tho 
U 80 of money in a way wuich disgraced the 
recipients, nothing could sink Nundcoomar 
himselt into deeper infamy than ho had already 
reached. One of the objects contemplated by 
Nuudcooumr by his intrigues, both in ludiaaud 
in England, was the dcstructiou of Sir. Hast- 
ings, who had foiled his wiles on a previous 
occasion. Hasthigs foresaw this, and warned 
the directors in his despatch that ho could 
hope for no security, and Bengal for no quiet, 
while any heed was gi\ cn to tike vc}ire8euts- 
tions of Nundcoomar, either concerning the 
council, the souhahdar, particular officers in 
the service of eititer, the politics of the native 
princes, or the condition of the country. 
While tlie governor’s despatch was on its 
way, other events transpired of much iikkport- 
nuce in their influence upon the future. 

The Mahrattas exercised a dangerous influ- 
ence over the weak Mogul, and so active were 
their raids that they became the tormentors of 
all India. Tfio vizier besought tlio aid of tho 
English. The king summoned the vizier to 
Delhi; the latter, having no reliance upon the 
monarch’s steadiness, and fearing that his 
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majesty would, perhaps, make over some of Rohilla lands nearest to his own, if he would 
the Oude territory to the marauders, refused only see that the cbout, or tribute, was regn* 
to go. The Mahrattas were preparing an in- larly paid to them. They announced, at the 
vasion of Rohilcund, which would bring them same time, their intention to appropriate 
upon the coniines of the nabob’s own domi- to themselves lands formerly conceded bv 
nions, and endanger their independence. He the Rohillas to the king. In fact, matters 
also feared, or affected to fear, that the Ro- assumed the aspect of a convention between 
hillas, to save themselves, might unite with the vizier and the Mahrattas, to partition Bo- 
tiie Mahrattas against him. He resolved to hilennd, each seizing a portion. The Mah- 
epon a negotiation with the Rohillas, and be- rattas had at this time broken all their agree- 
sought the English general at Allahabad, Sir ments with the king, and were rapidly de- 
Kobert Barker, to accompany him. The spoiling him, while professing to uphold the 
council, hoping for pence through Barker's dignity of his name. They had even forced 
intervention, gave their consent. The main from him a sumnid for tlie district of Meerut, 
object of the nabob w'as, however, soon shown The king endeavoured to betray them to 
to be to extort some portion of Rohilcund, and the vizier and the Euglish, and while doing 
he hoped the presence of the English general so betrayed these to the very power from 
would so alarm the chiefs as to cause them to which ho besought his old allies to save 
accede to his wishes. Tliey consented on him. The Rohillas and the vizier made at 
condition that he would aid Eabita Khan, the last a defensive league. The Mahrattas no 
Rohilla chief, then at Succnrtaul, guarding the sooner heard of it than they marched against 
fords of the Ganges against the a])proach of the confederates, making ruinous demands 
the Mahrattas, who were assisted by the king, from Siijab-ad-Dowloli. 
ns the Mogul emperor was at this time most The vizier besought the company’s inter- 
frequently called. While these negotiations position, and Hastings wrote to the Mahratta 
went forward Madajec Scindiah, the Mahratta chiefs, showing them that they were making 
chief, forced the passage of the (janges with aggressions upon an ally. The first brigade 
bravery equal, and skill superior, to that of tl>o British army advanced to the head- 
displayed^ by the Rohillas. Zabita Khan quarters of the nabob. The king, who had 
fled ; Scindiah pursued the flying Rohillas coufedernted himself u ith the Mahrattas, now 
to the very heart of Rohilcund. The vizier unaccountably opposed them, drew on a ge- 
was obliged to oj)on nogotiation.s uith the neral battle, and, ns every one concerned fore- 
conquerors, and such were his fears that saw, incuired a total defeat. He was at the 
he would have submitted to the most abject mercy of those banditti. The Mahrattas at- 
tcrnis but for the presence of General Barker, tacked the Jats next, who, being betrayed by 
The mutinous disposition ofthe nabob’s troops, an Englishman in their service, named Mad- 
portly from irregular pay, and partly from dox, were ns unsuccessful as the Rohillas hod 
sympathy with Avhatever cause the Mogul been. Colonel Cbnmpiou and fresh forces 
espoused, numanned the nabob. By the coun- joined the vizier, who undertook to defray 
cils of the English general, the nabob put his their charges wliile employed in his defence, 
frontier in a good state of defence, while tlie The Mahrattas had obtained grants of Corah 
general ordered the first brigade of the Eng- and part of Allahabad from the vizier, under 
lish army, then at I’atnn, to cross the Caram- the menaces they held out. The English 
nassa, passing the bounds of the company’s had conferred these districts upon him, 
territories. The council were displeased be- they reoccupied them. It w'aa now evident 
cause they had not been consulted, for vvhivli that the nabob’s territory alone stood between 
step there was no time, as the Mahrattas were the Mahrattas and the comjiany’B provinces, 
quick of foot and hand. The council were and that the time had arrived when some 
also angry at the expense incurred without definite and permanent means for his defence 
with the nabob to refund it. against these marauders must be made. The 
The Mahrattas had no intention of waiting nabob songbt for on interview with Hastings, 
upon the slow movements of the English, which ho grouted with the advice of the 
IJiey plundered Rohilcund, and retired, as council. The council placed no restraint 
usual, laden with booty. The Rohilla chiefs upon the liberty of the president as to his 
had, on the whole, behaved badly, either sur- negotiations, exce])! that Snjnh-ad-DowlaU 
rendering to Scindiah, or seeking refuge in must bear tlie expenses of troops sent to de- 
ne north. They then entered into a conven- fend him, and that as the king had committed 
tion vvith the nabob that, upon paying to him himself as an instrument in the hands of the 
or y acs of rupees, he would aid in defend- Mahrattas, their engagements with him should 
teri Mahrattas charac- terminate. The council, however, would ro- 

B ica y offered to him a portion of the 02>cn with him fresh negotiations, upon new 
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conditions, one of which was that the tribnte 
of twenty-six lacs of rupees from Bengal and 
Bahar should be surrendered. 

Mr. Hastings, during his journey to Onde, 
requested the king to send some person to 
negotiate with him. Ho took no notice of 
the president’s despatches, but sent menacing 
demands for the payment of his tribute, and 
subjection to his autlioiity, which was nothing 
less than subjection to the IMahrattas. “ Mr. 
Hastings reached Benares on the 10th of 
August, and, on the 7th of September, con- 
cluded a final treaty with the vizier, by whicdi 
the districts of Corah aud Allahabad were 
ceded to him, on condition of his paying fifty 
lacs of rupees to the company ; twenty in 
ready money, -and the remaining thirty lacs 
ill two years, in two equal payments; and 
ilefrnyiug the charges on nccount of any of 
the company’s forces which he might require, 
the same lieing fixed at two lacs ten thousand 
jier month for a brigade. The vizier, at the 
instanec of Mr. Hastings, renewed u itli Clieyte 
Sing the engagements made with liis father 
lUilwunt Sing, in 1704, excepting the addi- 
tional tvilmto of two and a half lacs of rupees, 
to uhieh Cheyte Sing had agreed on his ac- 
cession to the llnj, in 1770. Application wa« 
again made to the vizier for the dismissal of 
M. (lentil, although Mr. Hastings was of 
opinion that ‘ the man ’ bad ac((iii.'od iiii- 
jiortonce from the notice taken of liiin, rather 
than from bis real power to efieet our intereat- 
it was arranged that a resident should be 
appointed to the court of the vizier from the 
presidency. The vizier left I’ennrcp the loth 
.‘tejitcmhcr, on uhich day Mr. Hastings de- 
parted for Chunar, where he fixed the houinl- 
ary of the lands appertaining to the fort, lie 
then jirocecded to I’atna, for the put pose of 
acquiring information respecting the saltpetre 
inanniactories ; and resumed Ida seat at the 
board on the 4th of October, when he sub- 
mitted a detailed report of his pvocPeding.s, 
and adverted to what had passed between th- 
vizier and himself, as to the appointment of a 
resident at the court of Oiule, from the go- 
vernor in council.” 

'I'he council were })lcn8ed with the arrange- 
ments, and empowered Mr. Hastings to ap- 
point a resident at the court of Onde, to hold 
communications only with himself, and to he 
dismissed at his pleasure. 

The English general. Sir Itobert Baiker, 
caused much trouble aud anxiety to the go- 
vernor and council, by making it a point of 
honour to resist all diroctions given him by civil 
servants. This conduct was unwarrantable, 
for, although the civil officers gave him direc- 
tions what to do, they left it entirely to his 
own judgment as to the mode of performance. 

VOL. It. 


When the Malirattaa were induced to with- 
draw from Kohilcund, it was upon condition 
that the Bohilla chiefs should pay by instal- 
ments forty lacs of rupees, and that the nabob 
guaranteed the payment. He did so upon 
receiving the bond of the chief sirdar, who 
was himself guaranteed by the confederated 
sinlars. They nevei' paid their quota. The 
chief paid to the nabob five lacs instead of 
forty, and he paid none at all to the Mah- 
rattas. 

On the 18th of November, 1773, the 
council received a letter from the vizier, in 
which he complained of tlie non-payment by 
the Jlobillas of (be money for which he had 
given a guarantee to the Mahrattas, while the 
chiefs of lioliilcund were thenisidvcs invading 
the territories of the Mahratlas in the Doab, 
which would, of course, bring these marauders 
back again, to the danger of the nabob’s otvn 
dominions, and with imperative demands for 
the payment of the forty lacs. The nabob's 
jwoposal, nniler these circumstances, was brief 
and pertinent : — “ On condition of the entire 
expulsion of the llohillHS, I will pay to the 
company the bum of forty lacs of rupees in 
ready money, whenever I shall dischiirge the 
English trooj)s; and until the expulsion of 
the Uohillas slinll he effected, 1 will pay the 
expenses of the English troops ; that is to 
say, I will pay them the sum of 2.10,000 
montlil}.” This demand excited protracted 
discussions at Calcutta; but. at last, Colonel 
t'bnmjnon’s biigadc was ordered to advance 
and assist the lizier. The policy of the 
coniicil was, that it had heroine absolutely 
iieco.ssary to strengthen Cndi., ns a barrier 
against the filnljrattas, aiio hat the Boiiillas, 
fearing tlio vizier nn-ru than tlicy did those 
nior" di.staut freebooters, would be more likel}’ 
to join them in jdmidering bis territory, to 
the danger ot Bengal, and invulvihg the 
Englibli in expensive oiicrntions ol defence. 

Champion's army and that ot the nabob 
encountered the liohillas on the 22nd of April, 
1774, Mhen a sniigtiinary battle uns fought. 
In personal aiipcarnnce the people of Onde 
were then, ns they nvo now, the finest and iuo.it 
soldier-like in India. Their average stature 
is lar superior to that of the Kngli.'ih. ns well 
as of every otlier lace in India to the frontier 
hills of Allghnnistan. Their eonrage, how- 
ever, never bore any proportion to their gi- 
gantic appearance — ItohiJlas, liajpoofs, .Tats, 
and other roees, much lower in stature, having 
always proved superior to them in the field. 
Champion soon found that the Oudeaus and 
their ruler were cowards together ; they fled 
from the field, leaving the English to main- 
tain nnaided a conflict with desperate men in 
overwhelming numbers. Victory decided for 

Y Y 
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the Engliah, chiefly tlirongh their artillery, 
the Ruhillae again and again charging the 
gnus with desperate valour, attacking the 
English on both flanks, which their superior 
nnnibers enabled them to do with prospect of 
advantage, while sucli a fire was directed 
upon the British front as might distract at- 
tention from the attacks upon the flanks. The 
chief sirdar, Hatir, Khamet, was slain, also one 
of his sons, after behaving with magnanimous 
heroism. When the battle was over, tho 
nabob and his cowardly followers appeared 
on the field, to plunder the fallen and assas- 
sinate the dying. 

According to Mr. Mill, and Lord Macaulay, 
who follow's Mr. Mill slavishly in his reviews 
of tho memoii's of Clive and Hastings, tlie 
utmost cruelty was perpetrated upon the 
people of Rohilcuud, and upon the family 
of the fallen chief. The statements of Mill 
appear to have been based upon the commu- 
nications of Colonel Champion to tho council. 
That gallant soldier, scorning the cowardly 
Oudeans, and admiring the chivalry of the 
Rohillas, was ready, without sufficient evi- 
dence, to make such representations as un- 
authenticated reports brought him. The 
council replied to his communications, di- 
recting him to protect the conejuered, and 
calling for proofs of his allegations : these were 
never given. The statements of Mill, and the 
glowing pictures jiortrayed by Lord Jlacaulay, 
representing British troops ns partaking of 
the cruelties perpetrated, or, at least, standing 
by reluctant witnesses of burning villages, 
plundered houses, and ravished women, are 
denied by writers far bettor acquainted with 
the history of the period than cither Mr. Mill 
or his lordship. Tho former quotes Colonel 
Champion as stating in his despatches in- 
stances of cruelty and plunder witnessed by 
the whole army. The colonel, no doubt, did 
witness such acts, and would have witnessed 
many more, and worse in their character, if 
it were not for the moral pressure exercised by 
him against tho vizier's misdeeds ; but many 
of tho colonel’s statements were made upon 
hearsay, and were false. Mr. Hastings was 
denounced by Mill for justifying or palliating 
such deeds by the custom of oriental war- 
fare, and the admission that even English 
armies in India liad previously, in that very 
countr}', misconducted themselves in a manner 
similar to that of the vizier’s army ; yet these 
statements of Mr. Hastings were true, and 
the real explanation of what did occur, stripped 
of the false representations which Mill too 
readily credited, as did Colonel Champion 
himself. Professor Wilson’s comment upon 
Mill’s statemeutB is as follows : — “ The words 
‘extermination,’ ‘extirpation,’ and the like, 


althoTigh found in the correspondence, are 
here [in Mill] put forward so os to convey 
erroneous impressions. The only extirpation 
proposed was that of the power of one or two 
Roliilla chiefs. It was not a war against the 
people, but against a few military adventurers 
who had gained their possessions by the 
sword, who were constantly at war with their 
neighbours and with each other, and whose 
forcible suppression was tbe legitimate object 
of the King of Delhi, or the Nabob of Oude. 
So far was the contest from being national, 
that the mass of the population of llohilcund 
consisted of Hindoos, hostile both in religion 
and policy to their Affghan rules, to whom 
the name Rohillas is somewhat incorrectly 
confined. Even amongst the Aflgbaus, how- 
ever, there was but a partial combination, 
and several of the sirdars joined tbo vizier. 
One of the many pamphlets put forth by the 
virulent enemies of Hastings (Origin and 
authentic narrative of the present Mahratta 
and laic Rohilla iror. Lond. 1781), im- 
blushingly affirms that 500,000 families of 
husbandmen and artists bad been driven 
across the Jumna, and that the Rohilla pro- 
viuces were a barren and uninhabited waste. 
All equally false representation is cited from 
the parliamentary register, 1781, by Hamilton, 
according to whom, the numbers expelled 
were about 17,000 or 18,000 men with their 
families, none being included in the spirit of 
the treaty, excepting such as were actnallg 
found in artns. Tho Hindoo inhabitants, 
consisting of about 700,000, were no other- 
wise ufleeted by it than experiencing a change 
of masters, to which they bad been frequently 
accustomed.* These statements all proceeded 
from personal hostility to Hastings, and had 
no foundation in genuine humanity. It is 
evident that the son of llafiz, although the 
most grievous consequence of hostilities was 
his father's death, entertains no suspicion that 
there was anything atrocious in the transac- 
tion, and ho expresses no personal resentment 
towards the chief actors in the rcvolution."f 

M. Auber^ notices the allegations put forth 
hy Mill, and repeated by Macaulay, in the 
following terms : — 

“Accounts of severity of conduct, on the 
part of the vizier, towards the family of Hafiz 
Khamet, reacliing tho council, they intimated 
to Colonel Oliampion that it had been an in- 
variable maxim in tbe policy of the company's 
governments, in the* execution of any enter- 

* Ilamiltoa’s Rislory of the Bchilla Affahans, 

p. 208 . 

t Wilsoa’B notes on Mill’s Britieh India, book v. 
chap i. pp. 403, 404. 

Auber’s Britieh Poner in India, voL i. chop. vil. 
pp. 407—409. 
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prises undertaken in behalf of their allies, to 
interpose their protection in favour of the 
conquered princes, for the security of their 
lives and honour : that it was the intention 
of the council to adhere to a maxim which 
had so preatly contributed to the reputation 
of the British name, and to perform what 
might be incumbent on them on the occasion 
in question. They accordingly desired to bo 
informed of the nature and instancee of the 
ill-treatment alluded to, in order that they 
might judge of the measures proper to be 
adopted. In the interim, the commandcr-in- 
ehief -was to urge such remonstrances to the 
vizier as ficcasion might require ; and to point 
out how entirely abhorrent the council were 
to every sj'ecies of inhumaiiit)’. No instances 
were, however, adduced in proof of the alle- 
gations of cruelty, which appeared to have 
been made upon general rumour.” 

lil, Aidjev adds, in reference to these trans- 
net icjii a : — 

'• The vizier having intimated to Colonel 
Chanijiion, in the month of May, that he had 
no fuither occasion for the services of the 
troops in the field before the ruins, ]ircpara- 
tloiia were made to canton them at Itareilly. 
Tlie whole of the country lately jiosses'-ed by j 
Il.ifiz lihainct, with Only and liossouly, he- ! 
longing to the son of Dudnoy Cawn, had been ] 
acquired by tlio vizier." 

TIkj following was the letter of the council, 
nialving known tho'-c events to the directois: 

‘‘I'hery circnni'-tance that could jtosMihl}* 
favour this cntci prise, by an uncommon comi i- 
nntii/U of political coiioiderntions and fortniloii.-» 
event", ci<ernted in support oftlie measure. 

"Ut. .fu‘-tice to the vizier tor the aggra- 
vated bleach of treaty in the Itohilla eliiets. 

“ "nd. The honour of the comjiany, jilodged 
iinjilii illy by tiencral liaikev's attestation for 
the ac« (imjdi'.hiucnt of this treaty, and wliich, 
addid to tiieir alliance with the vizier, en- 
gaged ns to sec redress obtained for the pir- 
tidy of the Ttoliilias. 

'• ;trd. The completion of the line of defence 
of the vizier’s dominions, i>y extending his 
honndnry to the natural barrier formed by 
the uortUcvn chain of hills and the Uanges 
and their junction. 

“ 4th. The acquisition of forty lacs of ru- 
pees to the company, and of so inncli specie 
added to the cxlmnsted currency of these 
provinces. 

“ r>th. The subsidy of two lacs ten thousand 
rupees per month, for defraying the charges 
of one-third of our army employed with the 
vizier. 

“ Cth. The urgent and recent orders of the 
company for reducing charges, and procuring 
the meana to discharge the heavy debt at 


interest, heightened by the advices of their 
great distresses at home. 

" 7th. The absence of the Mahrattes from 
Hindostan, which left an open field for carr}”^- 
ing the proposed plan into execution. 

“8th. and lastly. The intestine divisions 
and dissensions in their state, which, by en- 
gaging them fully at home, would prevent 
intcrrnptinns from their incursions, and leave 
a moral certainty of success to the enterprise. 

“ These were the inducements which de- 
termined ns to adopt this new jilan of conduct ; 
in opposition to which, one powerful objection, 
and only one. occurred, namely, the personal 
hazard wo ran, in undertaking so uncommon 
a measure without positive instructions, at 
onr own risk, with (he eyes of the whole na- 
tion on the .affairs of the company, and the 
passions ami prejudices of almost every man 
in Kngliiiid inflamed against the conduct of 
the company, and the characters of their ser- 
vants. Notwithstanding which, we yielded 
to the strong necoisity impressed upon ns by 
tlic induoeincnts nhovementioned, in spite of 
the suggestions and tlie chocks ol self-interest, 
which feet continually l)cfo’'e our eyes the 
Ircnd of forfeiting the favour of onr employers 
and becoming the objects of jiopular invective, 
and made ns in^ oluntarily rejoice at every 
change in the vizier’s advices, which pro- 
tracted tlie execution of the measure. At 
length, liowovcr, liis resohitiou ooineiding 
with our opinions, the ent('rj>ri'e was tindcr- 
riiken ; and, if our in'elligenco he confirmed, 
it is now finally eJosed, with that success 
which wc had loiescen iron the hcgiiniing 
AVe sliall then n’Miii return to the state of 
penec from which wc en "i ged, when w o first 
engaged in the Uohilla expedition, witli the 
act uni jiossession or acknowledged right 
(wliicli the power of this government can 
amjdy and effectually a'sert; of neaf seventy 
lacs of rnjice.s. acquired by the monthly sub- 
fidy and the stipulation : and it rests with 
you to pass the ultimate judgment on our 
conduct.”* 

M. Atiher, referring to this communication, 
says ; — 

“ This letter had searccly been dispatclied, 
when the troojis were again called into the 
field, in consequence of inteJIigence that 
matters were accommodated between the 
Slabratta chieftains. Tlie vizier was, there- 
fore, anxious to comjilelc the total reduction 
of the Bohillas without delay, by which the 
designs of tlie king and the Mahrattas, to be 
executed after the rains, w oiild be defeated. 
The king had taken into his service Shimroo, 
the notorious assassin of the unfortunate pri- 
soners at Patna.” 

* letter to Court, 17tl* of October, 1774. 
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The vizier had been punctnal in his pay- 
ments of tlie nioiitiily subsidy for the brigade, 
and had given an assignment on his treasury 
for the fifteen lacs due by the treaty of 
September, 1773,* for the second payment 
onucconiit of the cession of Corali and Allah- 
abad. 

Colonel Chamjiion, under all the circum- 
staitces, consented to advance, and soon qnelled 
all disturbances, finally and completely esta- 
blishing the authority of the nabob. 

The king and the vizier entered into nego- 
tiations, by which they satisfied or prcten<led 
to satisfy one another. Colonel Champion 
was directed by the council to be ]>reaont, to 
abstain from committing tlie British to any 
new engagements, and to watch proceedings 
generally. This he did with vigilance and 
suBpicion, having been disposed to attiibntc 
too much importance to the petty intrigues 
of Indian courts. The colonel considered the 
ally of the company to bo just ns dangerous 
as their enemies. 

When peace was established, Hastings 
directed his attention to the revenue. Jle ' 
abolished the office of Buj)ervisor, and estab- 
lishcd that of collector, a name which has 
over siiico continued in the revenue system of 
India. Means wore taken to guard against 
the trickery and (rnuds ol the native oc<mi- 
piers of land, and at the same time to remove 
all hardshijis and inequalities, ns far as it was 
possible to do so, without destro.) ing those 
customs of the country to which the natives 
so tenaciously clung, even to their own dis«»l- 
vantago. Tlie administration of justice next 
claimed the care of the indefatigable governor, 
wliose keen and polished intellect jienetratcd 
all subjects. The inforniatioa given by him 
to the directors on the laws, usages, and v»- 
lious offices and officers connected with the 
administration of law, was more accurate and 
complete than the court of directors had ever 
before received. The suppression of Dacoittee 
offered many difficulties. Imt the governor 
persevered with such skill and energy to nc- 
complish it, that a great effect was jiroduced, 
and a commensurate relief afforded to both 
people and government. 

On the 1 Ith of iMay, 1 77-4, a measure abo- 
lishing the right to buy or sell slaves wliu 
had not previously been known as siuli, was 
carried into effect. The object was t^i jirc\ cut 
child-stealing for the jmrposcs of slavery, a 
practice which the Hutch and French, more 
especially the latter, had encouraged. 

Mr. Ilalkcd, of the civil service, made an 
English translation of the Mohammedan and 
Hindoo codes of laws. U'Jiis book was pub- 
lished in March, 1 77,0, dedicated to Mr. llast- 
Yidi printed Tiiatiee. ! 


ings, to whom the translator attributed tbe 
original plan, and tbe result of its exeention. 

Peace w as not permitted to continue long in 
India. The restlessness of the native chiefs 
led them ]ierpetually to make war upon one 
another, and the English were mixed up with 
so many of them by treaties, or agreements 
which had all the effect of regular treaties, 
that it was impossible to keep the sword 
sheathed. Bhotan, a mountainous district on 
the borders of Bengal (described in the geo- 
gyapliical portion of this work), made war 
upon Cooch Bahav. The Cooch rajah claimed 
tlie protection of the English, offering to place 
his territoiy under the dominion of the Bengal 
government, and to ]>ay to it half the revo- 
mies, if he were preserved in the peaceful 
ciijo^meut of the remainder, without being 
exposed to the depredations of his neighbours. 
As Cooch Baliar ranged along tbe British dis- 
trict of llungpore, the governor acceded to 
the proposal. The “ Deb rajah," at the head 
of the Bhotnns, was ravaging the country of 
f'ooeh Bahar with fire and sword, never sup- 
posing flint the English would interfere. TJie 
operations of a few British troops threw liis 
higluiesB into alarm, and the consternation 
spread to the rciuolest recesses of Bhotan. 
Tbe sovereign inqilori d the interposition of 
Te.'ihoo Jiama,* who addressed to Mr. Hastings 
the most remarkable communication }>rol)ably 
ever presented by any native power in Tndni 
to a rcpresciitative of England. Tlic doen- 
j luent is so curious, that it cannot fail to in- 
terest tbe reader. 

“ Tbe affairs of this quarter in every respect 
flourish, and I am night and day employed for 
the increase of your hup|)incsB and prosperity. 
Having been iiifonncd by travcllei's from your 
quarter of your exalted fame and reputation, 
my heart, like the hlobsom of spring, abounds 
with gaiety, gladness, and joy. Praise I that 
the star of your fortune is in its ascension — 
praise I that liajipincss and case arc the sur- 
rounding attendants of myself and family. 
Neither to molest or persecute is my aim : it 
is even the characteristic of my sect to deprive 
ourselves of the nuccbsary refreshments of 
sleep, should an injury he done to n single 
individual. But in justice and humanity 1 
am informed you surpass u.s. hlay you ever 
adorn the sent of justice and power, that man- 
kind may, under the shadow of your bosom, 
enjoy the blessings of happiness and ease .' 
By your favour 1 am'tlic rajah and lama of 
this country, and rule over numbers of sub- 
jects, a particular with which you have no 

* AecoonU of the Lamas, their religion, and the state 
of Thibet will be foand in the geographicnl portion of 
this work, whieh the resder will do well to eousnlt when 
perusing the historical chapters. 
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doubt been acquainted by travelleia fi-om these him to desist from his evil practices in future, 
parts. I have been repeatedly informed that and to be submissive to you in all matters, 
you have been engaged in hostilities against I am persuaded that he will conform to the 
the Dab Terrea, to which, it is said, the dab’s advice which I have given him, and it will lie 
own criminal conduct in comiuilling ravages necessary that you treat him with compassion, 
and other outrages on your frontiers, has given As to my part, I am hut a fakeev, and it is 
rise. As he is of a rude and ignorant race, the custom of my sect, with the rosary in our 
past times are not destitute of instances of the hands, to pray for the welfare of mankind and 
like misconduct wliich his own avarice tempted the peace and happiness of the inhabitants of 
him to commit ; it is not unlikely that be has this country ; and 1 do now, u ith my head 
now resumed those instances, and tiie ravages j uncovered, entreat that yon ccasc all hostilities 
ond plunder whicli lie may have committed against the dah in future. It n onld be need* 
on the skirts of the Bengal and Bahar pro- less to add to the length of this letter, as the 
vinces have given yon provocation to send bearer of it, who is a bloseign, will represent 
your vindictive army against him ; however, to you all particulars, and it is hoped that you 
ids party has been defeated ; uiany of his will comply tlierewith. In this country wor- 
people have been killed, tlirce forts liave been ship of the Almighty is the profession of all. 
wrested from him, and he has met with the We poor creatures are in nothing equal to 
juinishmciit he deserved, and it is as evident you. Having a few things in hand 1 send 
ns the snu, your army has been victorious ; ' them to you by way of remembrance, and 1 
and that if you had been desirous of it, you J hope for your acceptance of them.” 
might in the space of tno days have entirely | A treaty, consisting of ten articles, was 
cxtirpate<l him, for he had not power to resist ■ agreed to on the 2r)th of Vjn-il. Some lands 
your efforfo. But 1 now fake u]V)n me to he [ were restorcil to the Deh Ilnjah, who was to 
his mediator, and to represent to yon, that as , pay to the company for the possession of the 
the said Dali Tcrroa i.s dciiendaut upon the Chitta Cotta province a tribute of five Tauzau 
Dalec Lama, who niieft this country witli un- ' horses : the Bhotan merchants were allowed 
limited away 'hut on account of his Icing in to send n caravan anminlly to llnngpore. 
Ilia minority, the charge of the government Mr. Hostings saw that the communication 
and administration for the present is com- from the Tcehoo Liima opened on opportn- 
mitted to me), should you persist in otToring nity for effecting regular intercourse between 
fnrtlior molostnfion (o' the dab's country, it Thibet and Bengal, mid be proposed (hat Mr. 
will irritate liotli the Lnnia and all his subjects | Bogle ho sent by the conned to the Lama, with 
against you. Therefore, from a regard to our , a letter and presents, accompanied by a 
religion and cnatonia, 1 refioo.st aou will cease ' sample of goods, with the view ot ascertaining 
all Jiostilifies against him, and in doing this j Avhich might be made objects of commerce, 
you w ill confer the greatest favour and friend- , The council concuned in the views of the 
ship upon me. 1 have reprimanded the dah president. Mr. Hamilton ..ccompanied Mr. 
for his past conduct, and i have admonished ' Bogle ns assistant-surgeon. 


CllArXEIt LXXXIII. 

TIIE GOVERNMENT OE BENGAL UNDER WARREN IIVSTINGS AS GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF 
I.VDIA, TO TIIE DEATH OF GENERAL CHVVERING— AKKIVAI. OF MEMBERS OF THE 
NEW COUNCIL— DlSrrrES BETWEEN THE M-AJORITY OF THE COUNCIL AND THE 
GOVERNOH-GENKU.VL— A CONSPIIt.tCY AG.ITNST H.VSTINGS, VND FALSE ACCUSATIONS 
CONTRIVED BY NVNDCOOM.IR— TIIE BRAH.RIN CONVICTED OF FORGERY, AND HANGED 
BY SENTENCE OF THE .SUPIlEllE COURT— M.Vliltl.IGE OF HASTINGS— DEATH OF MON- 
SON AND CLAVEBING LE.VVING HASTINGS IN A M\,IORITV AT THE COUNCIL BOARD, 

Is the last chapter on home events connected India, tliat the, otlier presidencies and pro- 
with the company, it Avas related that in con- vinces should, to a certain extent, he subjected 
■sequence of parliamentary inteiqiositiun va- to the goA’cnior-genernl’s sujiorintcndence ; 
rious new regnlationa were made for the and certain noiv councillors were nominated, 
government of India, and that among these, who priicceded to Bengal. On the 1 Jth ot 
Mr. Hastings, president of the council of October. 1714-, the new council, with the ex- 
Bengal, and governor of the Bengal jirovinces, ceptioii ot Mr. Bnnvell, w’ho was in the coun- 
AA’as to be designated governor-general of try, arrived at Calcutta, and wore received 
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•with public honours. Next dny a council was 
helik Proclamation was ordered, announcing 
that tho new government, under “ the regu- 
lation act,” began that da)'. Various new and 
useful regulations were made under the aus- 
pices of tho new council ; among those one 
was especially beneficial, — the establishnieut of 
a board of trade, by which commercial affairs 
should be exclusively tho object of attention. 

The decrees upon which the directors and 
the royal government had agreed, were placed 
before the governor -general and counoil,which 
may be thus summed up ; — A commission 
was issued to the governor-general, conslifut- 
ing him governor and cnnnuandcr-in -chief of 
the fortress and garrison of Fort William and 
totvn of Calcutta.'* Lientenant-gcncral Cla- 
vering was granted a commission as com- 
mander-in-chief of all the company’s forces 
in India. If the governor-general and council 
should at any tinie tliink jiropcr to issue 
orders, under their hands, or by their secre- 
tary, to any officer iii the army, thereby sua- 
peudiug or superseding the specific conmiands 
of the governor-general or military comman- 
der -in-chief, such orders Avere to be imjilicilly 
oljcycd. The military comranndor-iu-chief 
was not to leave Bengal without the sanction 
of tho governor -gen oral and coniicil. M’hcn- 
ever tlie eonitnandcr-in-chicf in India was at 
eitlier of the other prosidencies. ho was to 
have a seat as second in council ; but to vote 1 
only on iiolitical and military affairs. His 
allowances, ns commnmler-in-eliief, wore fixed 
at JEC,0(J<> per annum, and his salary, as n 
mcuibcr of council, at i;i(>,(K)() per annum. 
Copies of the eommission to Mr. Hastings and 
to Lieutenant-general Clavcriiig, and of the 
court’s iustrnction.“, -u’ere to be forth'aitli pub- 
lishod iu general orders at Fort William. In 
addition to (lie foregoing instructions, a gcue- 
inl letter Avas addressed to Ibc goAvrnor- 
gcneral and council. The moasnves of the 
president regarding Ooocli Ikahar A\erc aji- 
proAcd, altlumgli the court liy no means de- 
parted from tho rule laid (Ioami, of co.ilining 
their vicAVs to the possessions thus aojuired. 

henever General flavoring eould Le spared 
from his duties in Bengal, he was to proceed 
to Madras and Bombay, to reviuAv the troops, 
and to make a strict examination into the state 
of tho company’s armies at each presidency, 
and to assist the presidents and councils in 
forming such regulations as might lie neces- 
sary for rendering the forces rospeetablo. A 
revision of the coinage was to be jnade in 
Bengal, a treatise thereon, hy 8ir James 
Stuart, Bart., being for\A’Rrded for the infor- 

Th( object of tbia was to preicnt ditpntes about 
autbority with the commaoder-in-chief. 
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mation of the council.* At the instance of 
Mr. Hastings, tlie council adjourned from 
Thursday, the 20tb October, until the Mon- 
day following, on Avhich day, Mr. Barwell 
having arrived at the presidency, the oaths of 
office were administered, and the commissions 
to tho governor -general and the commaiider- 
in-chief promulgated. In order to place the 
leading branches of the public affairs before 
the council, a minute AA’as delivered in by Mr. 
Hastings, reviewing tbc revenue system and 
the political state of the provinces. 

Hiscussions arose npon the minute of Mr. 
Hastings, which threatened to assume imjAor- 
tant consequences, so far did the views of the 
new council and the governor-general diverge. 

Upon discuBsiou of tho treaty of Benares, 
and the Rohilla war, General Olavering called 
for tho original correspondence betAveeji the 
resident at the vizier’s court and the presi- 
dent. Mr. Hastings objected to produce 
private corrc.spondcnce, but was ready to lay 
jiiiblic documents helore the council. A ma- 
jority resolved that a/f ought to be produced. 
He maintained that the usage of the Bengal 
goA'orumeut was iu harmony with his vieAvs, 
that he was Avilliug iu future transactions to 
be guided by the council, but Avoiild not sub- 
mit to an ex jyosl facto law, sntUlenly fovuiod. 
The council ordered the agent down to Cal- 
cutta, ami to bring the aaIioIo corruH])oudcnco 
with him, Colonel Champion to act as political' 
agent in tho meantime. General Olaterlng, 
Colonel Monson, and hlr. Francis, were dc- 
tcmiincd to Tostraiu the jiowcr of the go- 
vernor, and to u.ssumc among themselves the 
authority. Mr. I’enucis Avas iiiucli the most 
intcHcctnal jicrson of the three iicav council- 
lors : he Was a man of keen diseriniination, of 
a critical habit, insubordiuntc, ambitious, )>er- 
BCA'criiig, tenacious, bitter, and unrelenting. 
He was in some i cspccts v/cl) littL'd to cope 
with Mr. Hastings in tho intellectual .arena 
AAhero they met. This aaIU be readily be- 
licA'ed by all readers, Avbon they recognise 
in hir. Francis tho cclebiated “Junius,” 
wliose political writings had jtreviously made 
sncli a noise iu the Avorld, and around tho 
aiithoi’ship of which so much mystery and 
interest has remained to tho present day. 
The light of recent investigations leaves no 
possibility of doubt that Mr. Philip Francis, 
the refractory colleague of Hastings in the 
council of Bengal^ was the “ Juniiia ” whose 

* This gentleman composed, for the use of the East 
Tudia Company, in 1772. a work eutilied, TAe Prineiftea 
(f Uonei/ applied io the preaent State of Bengal. It 
was printed, and the court presented him with a ring, of 
one liundrcd guineas valae, with a suitable inscription, in 
testimony of their sense of this service. M. Anber, 
vol. i. p. 449. 
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political crilicitim, satire, and invective have 
excited ao large an amount of political and 
literary interest. 

Clavering, Monson, and Francia perpetually 
complained to the directors that their dignity 
and consequence had not been considered sufS- 
ciciitly by Mr. Hastings. Mr. Harwell sided 
with the governor-general. Each party sent 
home its own reports. Clavering, Monson, 
and Francia sought to grasp the government, 
and make the governor -gen oral a mere puppet 
in their hands. The replies of Hastings to 
their complaints arc admirable specimens of 
logical and eloquent writing, and arc per- 
vaded by a manliness and dignity which 
could not have failed to impress the directors. 

While these painful discussions rent the 
council, and this adverse correspondence eon- 
cerniug the vizier and the policy which had 
been pursued towards him was going on, 
that remarkable person died, and his son, 
under the title of y\8off-uI-l)o\\lah, succeeded 
to Oude and its dependencies. Premous to 
his death the vizier had paid fifteen out of (he 
forty lacs of rupees stipulated. 

The council considered that the treaty with 
(ludo terminated with the nabob's life, and 
proposed another treaty with his successor, of 
a purely defensive nature. The council con- 
trived to make the now treaty a means of fresh 
acquisitions, and accordingly the zemiudaree 
of Benares was made over to them, without 
being encumbered with any new engagements 
or loading them with additional expenses. 
The revoimes amounted to rnpee.s l,:l.'l,72,C56, 
and were to be pnid by tlie llajah Uheyte 
Sing in nioutldy payments, ns a net tribute, 
without tendering any accounts of his collec- 
tions, or being allowed to cuter any claim for 
deductions. The nabob agreed to jiay 2,G(),000 
rupees per month for a brigade of the com- 
pany's troops, which was an addition of half a 
lac to the former allowance. The important 
point w'as gained of his consenting to dismiss 
all foreigners from his service, and Ids engag- 
ing to deliver up Cossim Ally Cawn, and 
tjhimroo, tlio assassin of the English at Patna, 
should they ever fall into his hands. The 
provinces of Corali and Allahabad were to 
remain with the nabob.* Instructions were 
bent to Colonel Gniliez to continue with the 
brigade in the territories of Oude for their 
defence, and for that of the provinces of Corah 
and Allahabad, should the nabob require it 
Hostilities had for some time been carried on 
between Niuljiff Cawn, the llaj pools, and 
dats, and they Imd alternately sought an 
alliance with the nabob in support of their 

'* Tlie treaty was coiicliidcd by Mr. Bristow, whose 
rondnet ou the oreasion was highly applaoded hy the 
supreme gOTerniDcnt. 


respective views. The latter, jealous of Nud- 
jifl'Cawn, had evinced a disposition to join his 
opponents. The grand object of the council 
was to preserve a good understanding he* 
tween the vizier and the other neighbouring 
powers, for which purpose Mr. Bristow was 
ordered to take the necessary measures, and 
at the same time to urge the nabob to attend 
to the good government and improvement of 
his dominions. 

Conflicts and treaties appe-ared now to have 
been terminated so fur as Dude was concerned, 
although the young nabob had manifested an 
indisposition to concede much that the Eng- 
lish required, but he chiefly showed dislike to 
their insisting upon good government iu 
Oude as absolutely essential to the peace of 
the English territory and the alliance. If 
Oude were ill-governed, insurrections in 
Oudo proper, and in the Rohilla country, 
would break out, and Jats, llajpootg, Mali- 
rattas, and Afighans, were all ready to swoop 
down ujiou any conutrv of llindostan that 
was torn by internal t-trilo The presence of 
these marauding hoides uu the confines of 
\ Bengal caused expense and alarm to the 
English ; it was, therefore, vital to them that 
Onde sliould be so governed as to leave no 
apprehension of a border warfare. His ma- 
jesty had a firm conviction that he might do 
as he pleased with his own, without being 
careful fur the consequences to his neigh- 
bours; and he submitted with a surly and 
dubious acquiescence to the terms imposed 
upon him. 

AMicn the affaire of Oude were brought to 
what aj'peared to be a happy termination, the 
opinion of the directors I'pon past events 
reached Calcutta. They agreed in the main 
with Mr. Hastings, and where they differed 
gave him credit for doing wliat he did vrith 
the best iatcnlions. On some points they 
agreed with his opponents, hut not at all with 
the spirit and temper of the opposition. Mr. 
Barwell’s view, urged from the moment of 
his arrival in India, that the new council had 
nothing to do with post transactions, the re- 
sponsibility of which rested with Mr. Hastings 
and the former administration, w'as evudenfiy 
that which the directors espoused ; hut they 
so framed their despatch as to induce, if pos- 
sible, the two parties to coalesce for the com- 
mon good. Had the directors known the 
men of whom the council was composed, they 
would never liave expected compliance with 
any such instructions. Hastings was a man. 
of undoubted genius ; he was conciliatory, and 
had much self-control. All this the directore 
knew, and hoped the best from that know- 
ledge. During Mr. Vansittart's government 
he was iu opposition, as has been shown, to 
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tho majority of the Bengal council ; but while 
discharging liis duty faithfully and firmly, 
he bore himself in a manner so gentlemanly 
and urbane as to deprive the coui\cil of any 
opportunity of showing ill-will personally to 
him, — even the vehementand unabashed John- 
stone, the w'orst of ns bad a set of men as ever 
administered the government of an English 
dependency, treated Hastings with decorum. 
During the time iilr. Hastings had served on | 
the hladras council, the follies of that body | 
«ere innumerable. Unable to control or in- 
fluence them, he took little part in tlie active 
politics of the period, and devoted himself to 
the prosecution of the trade of tlie coiii|niny, 
and with such success ns to ensure his pro- 
motion to Ueugal. Hut tho directors did not 
know that with the tiiai'ifcr in modu. Hasting 
united in so extraordinary a degree the for- j 
titer ill re. They had no experience of his 
indomitabh' will anjl strenuous pcrsisteiice of 
jjurpose in all (laii rcr.s and against all odds. 
It was their belief that the good manners, j 
graceful language, accomjdished scholniship, ' 
and gentle solf-respi'ct of the governor-gene - 1 
ral, added to the influence of his high pori - 1 
tion, would gradually dissolve a hostile party, [ 
and attacli it to himself. 

Mr. Harwell had long rorided in Tndia, and 
was a valuable servant, of industrious habits, 
uud great experience in the ('onipaiiy’s busi- 
ness. The comiumy reposed confidence in 
his integrity, projiricty of conduct, and ]>eacc- 
fiil, co-operative disposition. Oluvering they 
did not know. lie was a man of intense 
]ivejudiccs, to which he was always ready to 
snciitice the public interests. A king's officer, 
he disdained the military service of tho com- 
pany, although more than once he was con- 
strained to compliment the talent disjilnycd 
by its officers. He aud Colonel Monsouwent 
out to India determined to thwart the com- 
jinny's civil servants, especially tho governor- 
general, believing that by so doing they 
would be sustained by juiblie. prejudice m 
England, and by tho ill-will to the ciimpan 3 
then prevailing in the House of Commons. 
'There was a large party of jiolitidans in 
England desirous of destroying tho company, 
and handing over to government their terri- 
torial possessions. These were the leading 
party men who sought the power and ]iatron- 
age which would accrue to their jjartics re- 
spectively, if the dominions of the company 
were governed under the immediate control of 
the English ministry. Francis was tnibu- 
lont tyrant, haughty, arrogant, and malignant. 
The directors had no knowledge of his pecu- 
liar temperament, nor of his peculiar parts. 
Lord Macaulay exhibits the disappointed and 
bitter spirit of Francis at that time, and ex- 
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plains the circumstantial catises of the pecu- 
liar intensity of the bitterness and discontent 
he manifested, in a characteristic manner, aud 
with accurate statements, in tho following 
terms ; “ It is not strange that the great anony- 
mous writer should hove been willing at that 
time to leave the country, which had been so 
powerfully stirred by his eloquence. Every- 
thing liad gone against him. That party 
which he clearly preferred to every other, 
the party of George Grenville, had been scat- 
tered by tho death of its chief; and Lord 
SufTulIc had led the greater part of it over 
to the ministerial benches. The ferment pro- 
dncetl by tho Middlesex election had gone 
down. Every faction must have been alike 
an ol)ject of aversion to 'Junius.' His opi- 
nions on douieslic affairs separated him from 
the iniiiistty ; his opinions on colonial affairs 
from the u])]iosition. Under such ciroiim- 
bt.ances he had thrown down his pen in mis- 
antliropienl despair. His fareuell letter to 
Woodfiill bears date the I'.Hh of January, 
177:'>. In that letter he declared that lie 
ina-.f he an idiot to write again; that ho had 
meant well by the ruiUiO and the public; 
tlmt boih wove given up; that there were 
not ten men who wcild act together on any 
question. ‘Hut it is all alike,’ ho added, 
‘vile niul coutemptihle. You have never 
flinched tlmt I know off; and J shall always 
rejoice to Imar of your prosperity.’ Tlie’se 
were tho last words of Junius. lu a year 
Irom that time I'liilip Francis was on his 
voyage to Hengol.” 

The directors, altliongli they did not know 
the temper and talent of Francis, knew enough 
of his antceedents to he aware tiiat no post 
would satisfy his amhitiou, no eonrtosy con- 
ciliate his temper, and that his oombativo 
spirit would oko out a cause of quarrel in 
any affairs of which be had only in part the 
management. He had served in various de- 
partments of state, in all cleverly, and in 
none with satisfaction to those who cinjdoycd 
him. 

(.>no of tho first proofs afforded of how 
little the advice of the directors prevailed 
with tlie new mombers of council, was the mode 
in which the latter interfered w'ith the reve- 
nues of Bengal. Hastings had with great 
care and skill amended the fiscal .system, 
and reorganized the civil staff of the conqiany. 
The new council jjiirming a majority of one, 
undid much of what Hastings had done. 
Tlicy were utterly ignorant of the laws, cus- 
toms, and views of the people, but with rash 
hands they pulled down, and w'ith unskilful 
hands they built up. They put new cloth 
into old garments, and new wine into old 
bottles, verifying the aptness of the scripture 
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illustration. They threw the minor presi* 
dencies of Madras and Bombay into confusion 
by ignorant meddling, for Francis (or “ J unins,” 
if he may be so distinguished) considered 
himself as having a natural title to rule every- 
body, and a natural gift to govern everything. 
His imperious commands, endorsed by Clav- 
ering and Monson, wore let loose as a curse 
upon India. Lord Macaulay describes the 
effects of this administration to have been 
that " all protection to life and property was 
withdrawn, and that gangs of robbers, 
slaughtered and plundered with impunity in 
the very suburbs of Calcutta. Hastings con- 
tinued to live in the government house, and 
to draw the salary of governor-general. He 
continued even to take the lead at the council 
board in the transaction of ordinary business ; 
for his opponents could not but feel that he 
knew much of which they were ignorant, and 
that he decided both surely and B])cedily, 
which to them would have been hopelessly 
puzzling. But the higher powers of govern- 
ment, and the most valuable patronage had 
been token from him." While affairs were 
growing gradually into confusion, and three 
members of council, Philip Francis and his 
two military adherents, were destroying the 
usefulness and the influence of Hastings, 
Nundcooraar,so often upon the scene as an evil 
spirit before, appeared again. He determined 
to destroy Hastings by charges of corruption 
sustained by perjury and forgery, and thus be 
avenged personally for the defeat of previous 
schemes of villainy discovered and denounced 
bj’ Hastings. He hoped also to raise him- 
self on the ruins of the great Englishman, 
and perhaps to enrich himself in any general 
confusion that might arise out of his scliemcs. 
He was destined once more, and for the last 
time, and fatally, to flnd that Hostings, with 
nil his mildness of manner, was more than his 
match in a grand conflict of intellectual 
acumen ; at all events, when there was also 
scope for resolute and determined action. 
Four men of master intellect were now about 
to play a game upon which honour, reputa- 
tion, and life itself might depend. These 
men were Warren Hastings, Philip Francis, 
Bir Elijah Impey the chief-justice, and, 
scarcely inferior to any of them in astuteness, 
Nnndcoomar, the great Brahmin. Nuud- 
coomar set on foot the mighty tournament of 
intellectual strength and political chicane, in 
which all were to suffer, but he most of all. 

In the presence of a number of natives of 
distinction, probably brought together for 
tho purpose, Nundcoomar placed in the hands 
of Philip Francis, a sealed packet addressed 
to the council, with the request that it might 
be opened and road in their presence as it 
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was fur the good of the company and the 
country, and of vital consequence. Francis 
introduced it to the council and read it. It 
was an impeachment of the governor-general, 
for putting offices for sale, receiving bribes, 
suffering offenders to escape, and other 
crimes similar in kind. The morning the 
paper was read by Francis before the council. 
Lord Macaulay says “Hastings complained 
in bitter terms of the way in which he was 
treated.” It is astonishingly strange that 
his lordship should so characterise tho tone 
or terms of the governor’s remarks. He 
spoke with a calm and lofty dignity free from 
all bitterness and passion. He did not even 
betray emotion, but bore himself with a manly 
self-possession, and expressed himself in words 
free from contempt ot others, except the oft 
convicted and unprincipled Nundcoomar. 
The language of Hastings was a noble illus- 
tration of the sentimeiit “A’ec timeo nec 
tperiio.” Hastings denied the right of the 
council to sit in judgment upon him ; aud, 
recording his protest, retired. At tlio next 
assemblage of the council, another packet from 
Nnndcoomar was nnsealed by Francis, who 
admitted that although he had not seen the 
first packet, ho knew substantially what it 
contained. There was in fact a conspiracy 
suggested by Nundcoomar, patronised and 
encouraged by Froncis, worked out by the 
crafty Bralimin, supported by the stupid mili- 
tary adherents of Junius, now finding full 
scope for his great talents aud malignant 
passions. Nundcoomar petitioned for leave to 
appear before the council, in order to sustain 
his charges. Hastings protested against such 
a course, alleging that the supremo court was 
tho proper ploce. The three opposing conn- 
cillors thought otherwise. Nnndcoomar was 
heard, not indeed by the council, for tho 
president dissolved it, but by the thrp mem- 
bers who were themselves conspiralors, and 
called themselve^fljl council for tho occasion. 

Tho events iiMve council chamber have 
been described with brevity by Lord Macaulay, 
thus : — "Nundcoomar not only adhered to the 
original charges, but, after the fashion of the 
East, produced a large supjdcmcnt. lie 
stated that Hastings had received a largo 
sum for appointing Hajah Goordos, treasurer 
of the nabob's household, and for committing 
the care of his highness's person to the Munny 
Begum. He put in a letter purporting to 
bear the seal of tlie Munny Begum, for we 
purpose of establishing tho truth of his 
story. The seal, whether forged, as Hastings 
affirmed, or genuine, ns we are inclined to 
believe, proved nothing. Nundcoomar, as 
everybody knows who knows India, had only 
to tell the Munny Begum, that such a letter 
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would give pleasure to the majority of the i 
council, in order to procure her attestatiou. i 
The majority, however, voted that the charge l 
was made out ; that Hastings had corruptly 
received between thirty and forty thousand 
pounds; and that he ought to be compelled 
to refund." 

There were important points brought out 
in the investigation of these accusations which 
proved that N undcoomar had either committed, 
or suborned some one to commit, a forgery 
for tlie purpose of mining lluhtlugb. The 
letter alleged to be written by the hand of 
the Munny Begum, which Nundcoomar de- 
livered in, was compared with one received 
from her by Sir John D'Oylcy, from the 
Persian department. Tlie seal was pro- 
nounced to be the same on both letters, the 
handwriting to be different. M. Auber, no- 
ticing wliat followed, says : — “ The majority 
observed that the letter to Nundcoomar had 
been written a jear and a half before, and 
tlie letter produced by Sir John D'Ojlej' 
witliin a few days. In either case there was 
sufficient proof of the delinquency of Nund- 
cuomar. If its authenticity be admitted, its 
contents CHtablishcd the fact of a conspiracy 
on the i>art of the Begum and Nundcoomar. 
If its authenticity bo denied, the guilt of 
forgery against Nundcoomar is placed beyond 
doubt." 

On the 11th of Ajiril, Nundcoomar was 
accubod before the judges of the supreme court, 
of being jiarty to a conspiracy against the 
governor-general and others, by compelling 
a man to write a ])etitian injurious to their 
characters, and sign a statement of bribes, 
alleged to have been received by his excel- 
lency and his servants. Next day an exa- 
mination was instituted before the judges. 
A charge on oath was exhibited against 
Nundcoomar, one Radaehum, and an English- 
man named Powke. Thc^cused were bound 
over to take their tri^B the following 
assizes. 

General Clavering, Colonel hlonson, and 
Mr. Francis, accompanied by Fow'ke, one of the 
accused, went the next day to Nuudcouiuar's 
house, to pay him a formal visit. They also, 
both in Calcutta and in London, took means 
to influence public oiiinion by publisliiug the 
alleged vices of the governor. In Calcutta, 
wJicre circumstances and men were known and 
understood, these efforts utterly failed, and a 
strong tide of indignation set in ogaiiibt the 
three members of council. In England their 
efforts were more fortunate, and jirejudiuo 
was circulated in the court of directors and 
in jinrliumeiit, as well as in the countiy, against 
Hastings. Hastings, aware of their exertions, 
also btiuggled to maintain the justice of Lis 


own cause. In a letter written to the di> 
rectors at this juncture, the following passage 
occurs, in which, in respectful, dignified, and 
feeling terms, he appeals to the public opinion 
of his countrymen in India, as to the recti- 
tndo of his conduct and the malevolence of 
his persecutors : — “ There are many men in 
England of unquestioned knowledge and iu- 
tcgiity, who have been eye-witness of all the 
transactions of this government in the short 
interval in which 1 had the chief direction of 
it. Tiiere are many hundreds in England 
who have correspondents in Bengal, from 
whom they have received Bucccssive advices 
of those transactions, and opinions of the 
authors of them. 1 solemnly make my ap- 
peal to these concurring testimonies, and if, 
in justice to your honourable court, by whom 
1 was chosen for the high station which I 
lately filled, by whom my conduct has been 
applauded, and through whom I have ob- 
tained the distinguibhed honour assigned me 
by the legislature itself, in mynomiuutioutofill 
the first place in the new administration of 
India, 1 may be allowed the liberty of making 
so uncommon a request, 1 do most earnestly 
entreat that you w ill be pleased to call upon 
those who, from their own Knowledge or the 
coiunmnicatiouB of others, can eoutribute such 
information, to declare severally the opinions 
which they have entertained of the measures 
of luy administration, the tononr of my con- 
duct in every department of this government, 
and the effects which it has produced, both 
ill conciliating the minds of the natives to tlio 
British goverument, in confirming your au- 
thority over the country, and in advancing 
your interest in it. From thcbC, and from 
tho testimonies of your own records, let mo 
be judged, not from the malevolent declama- 
tions of those who, having no aervices of their 
own to plead, can only found their reputation 
on tlie destruction of mine.” 

Meanwhile Nundcoomar and the majority 
of the council were shamclcsbly and openly 
identified in their efforts to annihilate the re- 
putation and tho power of Hastings. On fiio 
Gth of May, however, the Brahmin was ar- 
rested upon a charge of forgery, by a merchant 
of Calcutta. That this inijiutation was n 
bond fide one no one doubted, for all knew 
that there w'ns no villainy which the dishonest 
and peijuriuus Brahmin would not perpetrate. 
On the Kth of May, ^he majority of the council 
displaced Munny Begum, the guardian of the 
infant nabob, on the ground of peculation of 
the revenues. This was the person on the 
accusation of whoso letter the majority of the 
council had accused llastiiigs 1 Either they 
never believed her, or discovered, after tho 
accusation was made that her testimony was 
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worthlfifl, or they knew, from the first, that 
the letter, alleged to bo in her handwriting, 
had not been written by her. The conduct 
of the council in deposing her, after having 
a short time before paraded her as n witness 
against Hastings, scandalized nil Calcutta; 
but the scandal was far greater when, imme- 
diately after, a son of Nundcoomnr, a person 
of notorious incapacity, was placed virtually 
in her stead. Thus the repeatedly convicted 
perjurer, forger, and treason -monger was 
publicly honoured, while yet under the im- 
peachment of another added to his many 
well-known crimes. It is not credible that 
Francis and his two military coadjutors would 
have dared to proceed to such lengths if not 
encouraged by private correspondence with 
the ministerial party in parliament anxious to 
wrest the government of India from the com- 
pany, for sake of the patronage, their eager- 
ness to seize which was too groat for them to 
disgnise. While Nnndenomnr was in prison, 
he petitioned the conueil that he could not 
perform the aldntiona necessary for him as a 
Brahmin while in a state of such confinement. 
The council addressed the judges on the sub- 
ject, tliinking to make the circumstance a 
ground for Nunclcoomnr’s release. The judges 
replied that they had taken thought of the 
matter, and appointed certain learned pundits 
to report upon the case, whoso report was to 
the effect that the aec(inimodation was suffi- 
cient ; that caste would not be lost by the pri- 
soner. The judges, however, in spirited and 
indignant terms, insisted that tlie council ! 
should not again jircsuine to interfere with 
the course of Jiritish justice; that if the pri- 
soner was aggrieved, the judges, not the 
council, were the porsous to whom to appeal ; 
that they understood their duty without nuy 
monitions from a iiortion of the council : and 
that as the natives sought evevytliing from 
power and nothing from justice, the judg- 
ment-scat must be preserved from even 
the n]ipeai'ance of government interference. 
Nnndcoomnr remained in prison until the 
assizes, and his trial came on in the routine 
of its business. He was arraigned before an 
English jnry, and bis trial w.ss comlnctcd 
with the strictest impartiality and fairne.s8; a 
verdict was returned in the usnal manner, 
after the deliberation customary with British 
juries, and that verdict was Guilty, Never 
was a verdict more in accordance with truth 
and justice. Sir Elijah Impey, the chief- 
justice, sentenced the guilty man to death. 
Great was the consternation of the council; 
they protested, but no notice was taken of 
their protest. Public opinion sustained that 
of the jury : Englishmen and natives be- 
lieved tliat he was guilty. Colonel davering 


rowed tliat Nundenomar must be saved, even 
from the foot of the gallows; but he knew 
well that Hastings was determined that jus- 
tice should have its course, and that Sir 
Elijah Impey, the chief-justice, was also de- 
termined to vindicate the law, and the inde- 
pendence of tho judges, at all costs. The 
natives would not believe that any judge 
would dare to sentence a Brahmin, or that 
judges or governor would permit one so sa- 
cred to bo executed for any crime. They 
knew he was ns bad a man as ever fell by the 
exeentioner ; but he was a Brahmin, and the 
priestly caste was sacred. On the day of his 
execution, vast mnititudes crowded to Cal- 
entta, still unbelieving as to the fate of the 
chief Brahmin of Bengal. Whether from the 
impression that, at tho last moment, he would 
be forcibly rescued by the council, or respited 
b}’’ the administrative authorities, or from the 
strange indifference to death which charac- 
terises his caste, he approached his fate with- 
out any sign of fear nr reluctance. He 
ascended the scaffold calmly, and, to nil ap- 
pearance, fearlessly, and was hanged. The 
lamentations of the people were such as not 
merely to astonish, but to aw'o the British. 
They detested and yet revered NnnJcoomar ; 
they lamented because their religion w'as ont- 
raged by the ignominious execution of a 
Brahmin, a caste which sinned with impnnity 
so far as Hindoo law and custom were con- 
cerned. Neither Nundeoomar nor the natives 
had any idea that there was among the Eng- 
li*«li a pow'cr greater than that of a governor- 
general, ora council, or Bgeneral of an army, — 
the power of law as seen and administered in 
the courts and from tlu tribunals of law. 
This was to them a new idea, and struck 
universal terror into their hearts. The effect, 
as it regarded Hustings, was immediate. 
There were no more forgeries and plerjvivies 
manufactured to please the more pow'erful 
council : the dread of the mysterious tribunal 
appalled a wliole nation of liars and perjurers. 
Nothing conld prove more fidly the turpitude 
and cowardice of the native character than 
these disgraceful transactions had dune. 
When to accuse the governor-general pleased 
those more powcrl'nl than he, numbers were 
ready to meet tbeir wishes by accusations; 
but when it was seen that there was on 
authority higher than govei’uor-general and 
council combined — that of English law — their 
hearts were stricken with fear, and none dared 
to resort to tlie arts of knavery and treachery, 
BO much their practice and delight. 

Much blame has been thrown upon the 
judges, especially Chief-justice Impey. Lord 
Macaulay doubts the legality of the proceed- 
ing, and describes Sir Elijah Impey os the 
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tool of Hastings. There was nothing in the 
conduct of Sir Elijah in trying Nnndcoomar, 
or in accepting the verdict of the jury, to jus- 
tify this language. Whether Sir Elijah had 
anthority to pronounce the sentence which he 
did pronounce, was open to discussion, was 
discussed, and many men lit to determine such 
a qncbtion have decided in his favour. The 
whole case has received a clear and impartial 
Statement from the pen of Professor Wilson. 
He thus puts it : — " It is true, that no circum- 
stance in the administration of Uastings, has 
been so injurious to his reputation as the exe- 
cution of Nundcooiuar — whetlier riglitfiilly so 
is a different question. From the moment 
that Nundcooiuar became the object of judicial 
investigation, it would have ill become the 
governor to have interfered — it was not for 
him to interpose his personal or official iufin- 
ence to arrest the course of the law, nor would 
it have availed. The supremo court was new 
to its position, strongly impressed w ith a no- 
tion of its dignity, and sensitively jealous of 
its power. The judges would have at once 
indignantly resisted any attempt to Lias their 
decision. For the fate of Nuudcoomar, they 
are alone responsihle. It is ju'eseutly admitted 
tliat they decided according to law, and the 
attempt to impeach the chief-justice, Sir Elijah 
Impoy on this ground, subsequently failed. 
It is therefore to be concluded, that the sen- 
tence was strictly according to law, and there 
can be no doubt that the crime was proved. 
The infliction of the sentence, however, upon 
a native of India, fur an offence of which Mis 
countrymen knew not the penalty, and which 
had been committed before the full introduc- 
tion of those laws which made it a capital 
crime, was the assertion of law at the expense 
of reason and humanity : with this Hastings 
has nothing to do — the fault, and a grievous 
one it was, rests with the judges. The ques- 
tion, as it concerns the governor, regards only 
the share he had in the prosecution. Did he 
in any way instigate or encourage it? The 
prosecutor was a party coucerned, a native, 
unconnected with the governor. He may 
have thought he was doing a not unaccept- 
able act in prosecuting a personal antagonist 
of Hastings, but that was his feeling. There 
is no necessity to suppose tiiat he was urged 
on by Hastings : he had wrongs of his own 
to avenge, and needed no other instigation. 
There is no positive proof that he acted in 
concert with ilastings ; wo are therefore loft 
to circumstantial proof, and the only circum- 
stance upon which the participation of Has- 
tings in the persecution of Nuudcoomar, is, its 
following hard upon the latter’s charges against 
him. These were preferred on the 11th of 
March, 1770. On the Oth of Slay following, 


Nnndcoomar w'as arrested under a warrant of 
the court at the suit of Mohan Persaud. 
Here is certainly a suspicious coincidence — 
but is there no other way of accounting for it 
than by imputations fatM to the character of 
W. Hastings ? In truth, it seems capable of 
such explanation aa acquits Hastings of hav- 
ing exercised any influence over it. Proceed- 
ings in the same cause did not then commence. 
They had been instituted before iu the De- 
wanny Adanlut, and Nuudcoomar had been 
confined by the judge, but released by order 
of Hastings. The suit bad therefore been 
suspended, but it bad not been discontinued. 
The supreme court sat for the first time at 
the end of October, 1774. The forged in- 
strument had been deposited in the mayor’s 
court, and could not be recovered until all the 
papers had been transferred to the supremo 
court, and without it no suit could be pro- 
ceeded with. At the very first oiiportunity 
afterwards, or in the commencement of 177^, 
at the first effective court of 03 ’er and Ter- 
miuer aud guul delivery, held by the supreme 
court, tl.c indictment was preferred and tried. 
It is not necessary to suspect Hustings of 
having from vindictive motives suggested or 
accelerated tlie prosecution. It had previously 
been brought into another court, w here it was 
asserted the influence of the governor-general 
bad screened the criminal, and it was again 
brought into an independent court at tlic first 
possible moment irben it could be institiilcd. 
Tiic coincidence was unfortunate, but it seenis 
to have been unavoidable ; and in the absence 
of all possible proof, tlie conjectural evidence 
is not unexceptionable enough to justify the 
imputation so recklessly advanced by Burke, 
and seemingly implied in the observations of 
the text, that Hastings had murdered Nnnd- 
coomar by the bands of Sir E. Impoy."* 

Upon tlie effect of this event on the for- 
tunes of Hastings, aud upon the government 
of Bengal, Lord Macaulay remarks as follows : 
"The liead of the combination which had 
been formed against him, the richest, tlie most 
pow'erful, the most artful of the Hindoos, dis- 
tingiiished by the favour of those who then 

* The leoriird doctor deduced his opiuioD from tlie fol- 
lowiagsooroes of information ; — " Forthe precedi ng charges 
against Mr. Hastings, and the proceedings of the connoU, 
see the Eleventh Keport of the Select Committee, in 1781, 
with its Appendii, Burke’s Charges against Hastings, 
No. 8, and Hastings' Answer to the Eighth Charge, with 
the Minutes of Evidence^on the Trial, pp. 963 — 1001 ; 
and the Charges against Sir Elijah Impw, exhibited to 
the House of Commons by Sir Gilbert iraliut, in 1787, 
with the Speech of Im]my iu reply to the first charge, 
printed, with an Apimdix, by Stockdale, in 1788. For 
.he execution and behaviour of Nnndcoomar, see a very 
nterestiiig aceonot, written by the sheriff who superin- 
:cnded, and printed in Hodsli^’s Annual Reffultr for 
1786 , llistoricid part, p. 167.” 
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lield the gorernmcnt, fenced ronnd by the 
Buperstitious reverence of millions, was hanged 
in broad day before many thousands of people. 
Evei'ything that conld make the warning im- 
pressive, — dignity in the sufferer, solemnity in 
the proeecding, — was found in this case. The 
helpless rage and vain struggles of the council 
made the triumph more signal. From that 
moment the conviction of every n-itive was, 
that it was safer to take the part of Hastings 
in a minority, than of Francis in a majority, 
and that he who was so venturous to join in 
riinning down the governor-general might 
chance, in the phrase of the Eastern poet, to 
find a tiger while heating the jungle for a 
deer. The voices of a thousand infomers 
were silent in an instant. From that time, 
whatever difficulties Hastings might have to 
encounter, he was never molested b}’ accusa- 
tions from natives of India.” 

The calm resolution of Hastings, under the 
most trying circumstances, was proved by his 
conduct throughout these trying and harass- 
ing affairs, especially in the episode of the 
execution of Nundcoomar. Mias Martineau 
draws from the calm resolve of the governor 
of Bengal proof of hi» want of feeling, and of 
an indurated heart. This opinion is undoubt- 
edly severe, and probably unjust. The dis- 
cussion, however, of such questions belongs 
rather to the task of the biographer than the 
historian. Lord Slacaulay was struck with 
the coolness of the English governor ou this 
occasion, and truly observes: — “It is a re- 
markable circumstance that one of tho let- 
ters of Hastings to Dr. Johnson bears date a 
very few hours after the death of Nundcoomar. 
"VA'liilc the whole settlement was in conjmo- 
tion, while a mighty and ancient priesthood 
were weeping over the voiiiains of their chief, 
the conqueror in that deadly grapple satdovNn, 
with characteristic Bclf-posbetsion, to write 
about the Tow to the JJebfidva, Jones’ Per- 
tiaii Grammar, and the history, tradition, arts, 
and natural productions of India.” 

When tidings of all these events reached 
England, there was commotion in the cabinet 
and the court of directors. Tlic majority in 
tho council of Bengal had ]>owciTul interest at 
lionie. Lord North was adverse to Hastiiige, 
and endeavoured to procure from the company 
an address, upon which, by virtue of “tho 
regulation act,” under which Hastings was 
apj)ointed, the minister would be empowered 
to remove him. Lord North was anxious to 
put Clavering in the place of Hastings, as the 
general was the minister’s nominee, and the 
confederate of the other two members of coun- 
cil constituting the factious majority, for a 
majority may be factious as well as a miuority. 
This is not the appropriate place in which to 


depict the peculiar features of the contest 
among the directors, the court of proprietary, 
aud the cabinet ministers; suffice it to say 
that Lord North was defeated, aud never did 
a minister show less dignity under a political 
defeat than did his lordship on that occasion. 
Hastings, having foreseen this contest, had 
provided against it. He had placed in the 
hands of liis agent. Colonel Macleane, his re- 
signation, with directions to present it to the 
court only when a moment of such emergency 
should arise as imperatively to demand such 
a course. Menaced on all hands as Hastings 
was, notwithstanding his recent victory over 
Lord North, and the ministry, Macleane felt 
that there was no means of saving his friend 
from expulsion and degradation but by an 
opportune use of the power entrusted to him, 
and he accordingly presented the resignation. 
The directors eagerly accepted it, and nomi- 
nated one of their own body, a Mr. Wheler, 
to the vacated post, at the same time writing 
to General Clavering to assume the govern- 
ment of Bengal pro tempore. 

While these things were proceeding in 
London, events ncrc jiassing in rapid succes- 
sion in Bengal, which had an equal, or even 
greater influence upon the fortunes of Host- 
ings, and enabled the intrepid and self-col- 
lected man to overbear all obstacles and all 
hostilities. Monson died, and left Hastings 
only two oj)ponent8 in tho council — Clavering 
and Francis. His casting vote enabled him 
to determine all matters in favour of his own 
policy. Thus after two years of persecution, 
aud while bearing tho insignia of office, hold- 
ing only the semblance of power, he became 
absolute, for Barwcll, although a clever man, 
aud far better acquainted with the adminis- 
tration of Indian business than Clavering or 
Francis, was yet completely under the in- 
fluence of llustings. The governbr now 
seiaed upon the patronage of the province, 
displacing the officials who were appointed 
by the late majority, and reversing all their 
partisan decrees. In order to mark more 
signally that a new era had commenced, 
Hastings ordered, in tiic name of the council 
(by power of his casting vote), a valuation of 
Uke lauds of Bengal, in order to form a basis 
for a new plan of revenue. All correspond- 
ence was ordered to be under his sole con- 
trol, and the nhole iinpiiry to be directed by 
him. He next laid donn vast schemes for 
the aggrandisement of tho comjwny's inte- 
rests, for which, and not for any venal pur- 
poses, he thought aud toiled. I he plans he 
projected were realized, and within his own 
lifetime, although it was not reserved for his 
own administration to carry them out. While 
he was thus engaged the intelligence arrived 
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in England of tbo procoedinga in the cabinet, 
the court of direclora, and the court of pro- 
prietary, in which lie was so deeply inte- 
rested. 

Hastings had in the meantime, by the sheer 
force of his genius, industry, and intelligence, 
as well as by the concurrence of events, gained 
such a personal ascendancy in India, that he 
was dnwilliug to suircnder his high functions, 
especially, even for a season, to his rival — 
Clavoring. He refused to surrender the pre- 
sidential chair. Clavering essayed to occupy 
it by force, and a fierce struggle ensued. 
Clavering, with much show of reason, ap- 
pealed to the orders of the directors. Host- 
ings replied that the orders were based 
upon a mistake, which, when the directors 
discovered, they would themselves of ne- 
cessity abrogate. He declared that he had 
not resigned his office. His own account 
long afterwards of tlic transaction was, that 
Macleano had cxcec'ded and misapprehended 
his powers ; but that nevertheless he would 
have resigned the government of Bengal had 
not Claveriiig made offensive haste and in- 
sulting demonstrations, in liis eagerness to 
grasp the office. I 

Claveiing, immediately on the arrival of] 
intelligence, seized the keys of the fort, im- 
jportaut papers, books, and documents, and 
formed Francis and himself into a council. 
Hastings eat in another apartment of the fort 
with Barwell, and continued to issue tho 
orders of government, which none dared to 
disobey, so completely liad the master mind 
of Ilastiuge asserted itself. The English in 
Bengal nnanimously, or all but unanimously, 
supported him; and the Bengalees had 
trembled at his name ever since the rope 
had put an end to the intrigues of Nund- 
cooinar. Either Hastings felt that his cause 
was just, or that he had the formalities of 
law on his side, for ho offered to abide by 
the decision of tho supreme court of Calcutta. 
This met the approbation of the English in 
Bengal, who saw no other way of avciting a 


civil struggle, which might he attended with 
bloodshed, and ruinous to English interests. 
Clavering was compelled to succumb to public 
opinion, although ho and Francis were averse 
j to any arbitration of matters, legal or other- 
wise. 

The decision of the court was that the re- 
signation presented by Colonel Macleane was 
I invalid, and that Hastings, according to the 
letter of the “ Regulation Act," was still 
governor-general. After this, Clavoring and 
Francis lost all hope of offering an effectual 
resistance. 

Immediately upon these transactions Hast- 
ings married a foreign lady, the divorced 
wife of a foreigner, with whom he had lived 
on terras of illicit intimacy for years, and 
under circumstances the most singular, ro- 
mantic, and reprehensible, furnishing to bis 
biographers ample material for exciting nar- 
rative, and ingenious speculations as to his 
character. It docs not speak well for tbo 
morality of English society at Calcutta at the 
time, that the wedding was celebrated with 
great splendour by the whole contraunity- 
Hastings, elated with the success of all his 
schemes, in love and politics, invited General 
Claveriug to the wedding. The general was 
at tbo time broken in spirit and in health ; he 
was in fact dying. Making the state of his 
health his only excuse lor not affording his 
presence to tho festivities, Hastings went 
jrerBonally to him, and insisted upon the 
oblivion of past differences being thus publicly 
proved. Clavering was brought captive, as 
it were, to the brilliant festivities ; hut ho 
drooped there, and retired to die. In a 
few days he expired. Franeis now alone 
remained to oppose Hastings. Uis proud 
and arrogant spirit could not bo quelled. 
He struggled for a time vrith dogged and 
spiteful pertinacity, and then went home, 
where he lived long enough to he a thorn 
in the side of Hastings, when, at the greatest 
crisis of his history, he stood impeached be- 
fore the senate of England. 
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GOVERNMENT OF WARREN HASTINGS AS GOVERNOR-GENERAL (Cbxft'jtaAO— ARRIVAL OF MR. 
WIIELER TO ASSUME THE OFFICE OF GOVERNOR-GENERAL— REFUSAL OP HASTINGS 
TO SURRENDER IT— OPPRESSIVENESS OF LEGAL ADMINISTRATION IN BENGAL— DUEL 
BETWEEN TUB GOVBRNOR.QENB1UL AND PHILIP FRANCIS — FRANCIS LEAVES INDIA 


—ANARCHY IN OUDB— WAR WITH THE 

When Mr. Vlieler Rrrived at Onlcatta, he 
found Hastings in the full poBaeesiou of au- 
thority, aud likely to retain it. The diaap- 
pointed governor was, however, a member of 
council, and united with Francis in opposition 
to the governor de facto. Their opposition 
was uf little avail. IIa.stiiiga continued to rule, 
and willi such personal tact, administrative 
capacity, and comprehensive genius, that the 
directors at home veered round in his favour, 
and Lord North dared not to displace him. 
Events in Europe favoured the uninterrupted 
possession by Hastings of the presidency of 
Bengal. England had to inainluiu a fearful 
Btruggle with foreign enemies, and her own 
colonial fellow-citizens in America became die- I 
affected. Wars abroad, and bad government | 
at home, placed England in imminent danger. 
The cabinet, instead of assailing Hastings, 
were glad to have a governor who knew so 
well how to govern. The English ministry 
had iio leisure to attend to India. 

Although Hastings Iiad undisputed autho- 
rity, his (lifficulticB were great, and auarcely 
w’as ouo danger eneountcred, and compiored 
by his genius, than another sjiriiiig up. War 
in regions beyond tlie province of Bengal, 
blunders by bis own officers, civil aud mili- 
tary, and the harassing opposition of Francis 
and Wilder, occupied his industry aud vigi- 
lance incessantly. Before noticing the war- 
like events of his goveruraeut, not already 
related, it is desirable to glance at the civil 
impediments to his sway with which he had 
to contend. Sir Eyre Coote, who bad dis- 
tinguished himself so much in Indian warfare, 
from the battle of Plassey, to that of Wandi- 
wash and the capture of Foudidierry, and after 
the warfare of the Carnatic, elsewhere, was ap- 
pointed commander- in-chief of the company’s 
armies. This appointment gave him a seat 
nt the council hoard, and being naturally ob- 
stinate, haughty, and self-willed, he frequently 
disputed the authority of Hastings, and sided 
with Francis and Wheler. When this was 
the case, Hastings was in a minority, and 
his views were overruled. The vigilance of 
Erancls never slept. His bitterness was as 
lasting as his vigilance was wakeful. There 
were, therefore, many occasions on which he 
succeeded, with due management of Coote, in 
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putting Hastings into a minority. Haiitings, 
however, practised the arts of management 
better than Francis, and by gratifying Ooote's 
love of “ allowances, ” in a majority of in- 
stances secured his vote. Besides, Coote 
more generally agreed with Hastings than 
with Francis. The latter was ignorant of 
India, but the commander-in-chief, like the . 
governor-general, knew it well. Moreover, 
the soldier was often in the field, and then 
the governor had his own way without any 
chance of being disturbed. These contin- 
gencies in the constitution of the conucil, 
gave uncertainly to their decisions, and frus- 
trated some of the best administrative mea- 
sures of the president. 

A singular state of things arose under the 
pretensions of the judges. English law was 
hated by all classes of the natives, aud it was 
administered proudly and oppressively. Its 
slowness and expeusiveness ^vere ruinous to 
the natives, w ho groaned under its ojipressions. 
Hir Elijah Impey, as chief of the supreme 
court, had the highest possible notions of his 
own official authority, and the respect due to 
ail the forms of law. He was supported by 
the other judges in a system of legal admiuis- 
tratiou which evoked the cursea of the whole 
community, English and natives. No man 
felt safe from the tyranny of the courta. The 
civil servants were constantly unable to carry 
out the orders of the government from their 
interlerence ; aud Hastings, who had himself < 
done BO much to recognise the power of the 
courts, w'as almost driven to despair by the 
way in which that power was wielded. \Vorda 
could not describe the misery, conflict, and 
disaffection which ensued, as far os tlie 
supreme court extended its authority, and 
probably no problem in the government of 
Hastings preseuted itself as so bard of solu- 
tion, as that of the true province^ of the 
English courts. Lord Macaulay ascribes the 
evil in this ease to the indifference of the 
legislature iu forming “ the regulation act : ” — 
“The authors of the regulating act of 1773, 
had established two independent powers, the 
one judicial, and the other political ; and, with 
a carelessness scandalously common in Englirii 
legislation, had omitted to define the liinita 
of the other.’’ The same author depicts the 
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resaltB of the ooneeqaent efforts of the judges 
to define the limite of their own authority in 
the most extensive manner, and amongei 
others gives the following descriptions : — 
“ Many natives highly considered among their 
countrymen, were seized, hurried up to Cal- 
cotta, flong into the common gaol, not for 
any crime imimted, not for any debt that had 
been proved, but merely as a precaution till 
their cause should come for trial.” “There 
were instances in which men of the most 
venerable dignity, persecuted without a cause 
by extortioners, died of rage and shame in 
the gripe of the vile alqnazils of Inipey.” 
“No Mahratta invasion had ever spread 
through the province such dismay as this 
inroad of English lawyers. All the injustice 
. of former oppressors, Asiatic and European, 
appeared as a blessing when compared with 
the justice of the supreme court.” 

It is not to be supposed that Sir Elijah 
Impey acted illegally. Many of the acts of 
the courts which spread terror and despair 
through Bengal, were tamely submitted to in 
England, and supposed to be a becoming 
" part and pared” of a most just code, the 
pnde of England and the envy of surrounding 
nations. The laws and the courts were ter* 
rible oppressions in England, to nil but the 
rich and powerful j but they were opiiressions 
to all alike iji India, and probably rich natives 
more than any other felt them. Some of the 
most inequitable charges and decisions, de- 
livered with party or personal feeling, and in 
terms illogical as well as offensive, have been 
delivered in England by English judges, 
without exciting much indignation, so stiong 
has been the prejudice and pride of the Eng- 
lish people in behalf of their laws, and those 
who administer them ; but in India no such 
feelings were entertained, and the whole 
system of English jurisprudence, and its mode 
of administration, was regarded os barbarous 
and atrocious. 

It vras probably the intent of Hastings to 
keep Sir Elijah Impey in his interest, but he re- 
solutely resolved to oppose the system of legal 
administration adopted by the learned judge. 
The governor stood firmly on the side of the 
people, arid for once he received the nnani- 
mouB support of his council. The judges 
served the council with writs to answer in 
court for their acts ! Hastings ridiculed the 
summons, forcibly dismissed various persons 
wrongfully accused, and opposed the sword 
to the writs of tho sherifTs officers. Hastings, 
however, contrived to avert a conflict be- 
tween the crown and tho company. Impey 
hsd £8000 a yeor as chief of the supreme 
court, Hastings offered him another £8000* a 

• Lord Manmliy nsmei this snia, Auber £6000. 
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year OB a judge in the service of the company, 
dismissible at the governor’s pleasure; but 
the office was conferred on the condition, 
privately stipulated, that he would cease to 
assert the disputed powers of the supreme 
court. He accepted the bribe. Bengal was 
freed from the turmoil which had been 
created, and Hastings from the difficnlty 
which it presented to his government. 

For a short time a sort of truce had been 
formed between Hastings and Francis. Bar- 
well promoted a peace between the two great 
opponents, because ho wanted to leave India, 
and had pledged himself that he would not 
do so, if the result wonid place the governor 
in a minority. Tho truce did not last long ; 
Francis was opposed to Impey, and was 
exasperated that his old enemy should 
has'e a new honour and splendid emolument 
conferred upon him, simply to prevent his 
doing mischief. Lord Macaulay justifies 
Hastings in buying off Impey’s adverse power, 
seeing that it inflicted so much evil upon the 
inhabitants of Bengal, on the principle that 
justifies a man in paying a ransom to n pirate 
to obtain a release of captives. Ills lord- 
ship's reasoning and illustration are alike 
unhappy in this case. The conduct of Has- 
tings was censurable. Where he believed ])un- 
ishment was deserved, he conferred honour, 
lie bribed the judge either to forego what 
was due to law and justice, or to give up an 
abuse of power. To induce a judge by any 
means to forego what law and justice required 
would be clearly wrong ; to induce him by a 
bribe to forego the improper use of his autho- 
rity could hardly be less wrong. An appeal 
to the crown and the company was the obvious 
duty of Hastings, and if they refused to 
redress tho evil, he should have resigned bis 
government, on the ground that he could not 
as an honourable man administer it under tho 
circumstances. Unhappily, it is too probable 
that Hastings, having little confidence in the 
wisdom of either crown or company, and no 
confidence at all in the integrity of the 
English cabinet, chose the way by which he 
might best serve himself, and serve Impey also, 
while he stopped the mischief. Francis found 
a good opportunity for damaging Hastings in 
this transaction, and it is difiicult not to prefer 
the logic of the malignant accuser of tho go- 
vernor in this case, than that of his eloquent 
defender. It is prqbable that Francis merely 
accepted the compromise effected by Barwell, 
to induce the latter to leave India, tiuch 
was the opinion of Hastings afterwards, and 
he indignantly charged Francis with the im- 
putation of faithlessness and dishonour in 
this respect. 

After various stormy meetings of council. 
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HastlngB inflicted an insult on Francis whicli 
was provoked, and probably deserved, but 
which Francis was unable to endure. The 
governor in a minute recorded on the con- 
snltations of the government, inserted the fol- 
lowing expressions : “ I do not trust to Mr. 
Francis’s promises of candour, convinced that 
he is incapable of it. I judge of his public 
conduct by his private, which 1 have found 
to be void of truth and honour." When the 
council rose, Francis placed a challenge in 
the hands of tlic governor, who accepted it. 
A duel took place, in which Francis was 
severely wounded. Hastings was kind, in- 
quired daily for him, and desired permission 
to call and see him. Francis refused, acknow- 
ledging the politeness of the offer, but declin- 
ing to meet Hastings any where except in 
council. When he did return to council, his 
implacable hatred still raged. Lord Macaulay 
gives Francis credit for patriotism ; to what- 
ever degree he cultivated that virtue, his 
conduct in India did not display it. His 
patriotism was never seen to loss advantage 
than after his recovery from the wound in- 
flicted by Hastings. At that juncture Hyder 
AH, to whom reference has been repeatedly 
made on former pages, swept all before him, 
penetrating to Madras. The governor of 
that presidency proved himself incapable, and 
Hostings afforded many and fresh proofs of 
his genius by the way in which he en- 
countered this vast peril. During all those 
efforts, BO worthy of his groat reputation, he 
was impeded by Francis, whose sulky and 
nmh'volcnt opposition never ceased, until at 
last, finding all his animosity jiowerless, 
mid recoiling upon himself, ho left India. 
Wheler, his coadjutor in opposition, tamed 
down into a quiet and acquiescent follower 
of Hastings, who was thus left as a sovereign 
whose sway was undisputed, to govern Ben- 
gal, and direct the affairs of India generally. 

While such were the distractions and vicis- 
situdes in the council, events were taking place 
ill every direction requiring unanimity and 
energy. No doubt the governor-general, if 
not obstructed by eitlier a majority in the 
council or by an obstinate minority, who con- 
sumed time uselessly, and impeded public 
basmesB, would have exercised an efficient 
control everywhere. As it was, he proved 
equal to every emergency. 

During 1776, Onde was in a state of per- 
petual turmoil ; the nabob squandered the re- 
sources of the state in folly and debauchery, 
and left public affairs to his chief minister — an 
enemy of the English, without whose support 
tlie nabob could not stand. The king of Delhi 
constituted the nabob his vizier, as his pre- 
decessor had been — this was supposed to have 
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been a spontaneous act of the Mogul. After 
bis appointment to the dignity of vizier, the 
nabob became worse than before, both in his 
personal conduct and his government. As- 
sassinations of some of the most distinguished 
persons in his dominions were laid to his ac- 
count; mnrders were committed in bis pre- 
sence by courtiers, men of equal rank being 
the victims. Nearly all the talented persons 
at the head of the civil and military services 
were treacherously slain or obliged to fly 
beyond the territory of Oude. Bevolts of 
the troops and massacres repeatedly occurred. 
British offleers were appointed to discipline 
the nabob's soldiers, which led to a con- 
spiracy 'and wide-spread mutiny: some of 
the officers were slain by the mutineers, others 
escaped, many with wounds, while a portion 
of the officers succeeded in subdning their 
soldiers and restoring order. 

Ajiprehensions of the projects of the French 
were very generally received at this period 
among the English in India. French officers 
were observed in various parts of the country 
as if Busjnciously engaged. A report of this 
was made to the government. It was also 
stated that the force at Pondicherry was con- 
siderable, amounting to one thousand Euro- 
peans, and a nearly equal number of black 
soldiers. 

The connection of the three presidencies 
under a governor-general worked well, and 
gave scope for the business talents and com- 
prebensive plans of Hastings. 

Itagoba and the Bombay government en- 
tered into negotiations under the advice of 
Habtings, which issued in his cession to the 
company of Bassein, Salsette, Jambooseor, and 
Or])lmd, with the Islands of Csranga, Canary, 
Elephants, and Hog Island; thus affording to 
Bombay Island a security never before pos- 
sessed. The Bombay government, iri virtue 
of the treaty with llagoha, received him 
when a fugitive in their territory, and as- 
sisted him with arms and men to regain his 
ascendancy as chief of the Mahratta nation. 
While embarked in this undertaking, orders 
arrived from the supreme cotmcil at Calcutta 
revoking everything done at Bombay, and 
in terms haughty and arrogant. This was 
the work of the majority of the connoil 
opposed to Hastings. The Calcutta council 
even sent an officer to Poonah to treat with 
the enemies of llagoha, thus humiliating 
utterly the council of Bombay. Madras was 
ordered not to assist the policy initiated at 
Bombay. The measures of the Bengal coun- 
cil failed, and, after all, that factious body 
were compelled to commit the transaction of 
a treaty to the council of Bombay, which 
acted in conformity with the opinion of Hast- 
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ittgs. Still, 80 unsteady and inconsistent were 
die directions of the supreme council, that 
confusion and dishonour ensued ; and much 
injury to the company’s interests would cer- 
tainly have happened had not the directors 
at home revoked the orders of the supreme 
council, and censured the whole of its conduct 
to that of Bombay. 

In 1777 the French gained some ascen- 
dancy over the government of Poonah, in 
consequence of the continued feuds of the 
Bombay and Bengal councils. The arrogant 
spirits of Clavering and Francis wrouglit mis- 
chief everywhere. The conclusion of these 
diplomatic squabbles, and of the conflicts at 
the Mahratta capital, is thus briefly recorded 
by Auber : — “ In. M arch, 1778, a revolution 
broke out at Poonah in favour of Ragoba, 
in whose name a proclamation was issued for 
restoring peace and order. In July, the 
Bombay council declared that the treaty con- 
cluded by Oolonol Upton had been violated 
by the Durbar proceedings; and that they 
were consequently treed from its obligations. 
They also declared that measures had become 
imperatively uecossaTy to defeat the intrigues 
of the French, who had been long exerting 
themselves in schemes hostile to the English.* 
They proposed to place liagoba in the re- 
gency at Poonah, and that he should conduct 
tile government in the name of the Peishwa. 
This latter arrangement appeared to be in 
consonance with the views of the court of 
directors. j" The necessary operations conse- 
quent upon this determination could not be 
commenced until the month of Beptember. 
In October a treaty was concluded with 
Ragoba, by which the company were to as- 
sist him with four thousand troops to conduct 
him to Paoiiah.”| 

The affairs of the Nabob of Arcot and the 
lUjah of Tanjore still continued to give un- 
easiness to the company. Lord Pigot having 
assumed the government of Madras at the 
close of 1776, set about adjusting the rela- 
tions between the nabob, the rajah, and the 
company; but jealousies between the civil 
and military officers as to their respective 
dignities, embroiled the presidency in dis- 
putes, and delayed the execution of Lord Pi- 
got's plans. His lordship’s temper, however, 
was the greatest of all impcdimcuts to his 
projects. To such a length did he carry his 
idea of his own authority, and so arbitrary 
was he in his government, that at last the 
majority of the council arrested him. The 
admiral on the station demanded his release, 
in the king’s name ; the council refused witlt- 

* Secret Letter from Bengal, April, 1778. 

t Tictter to Bombay, July, 1777. 
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out the king’s order. The supreme govern- 
ment at Calcutta supported the council of 
Madras. The death ol Lord Pigot terminated 
the dispute. The English were unable to un- 
dertake almost anything at that time without 
violent discussions among themselves. 

The conflicts between Hyder Ali and the 
Mahrattas, and the lends among the Mahratta 
chiefs, ill which the Bombay government was 
to some extent involved, led the council of 
Bengal to send troops overland to Bombay in 

1778. Colonel Leriie, and this force, began 
tlieir march on May 4th, but it proceeded so 
slowly, and with such little military judgment, 
that it was necessary to supersede the com- 
mander. 

In November, Captain Stuart seized the 
pass of Born Ghaut, u hich opened the way to 
Poonah; it was held and foi titled. He was 
followed from Bombay by a considerable force 
iu November, consisting of about four thou- 
saud men, of whom six hundred and thirty- 
nine were Europeans. On the 1st of January 
this army, under Culunol Egertou, began its 
march upon Poonah, but had to retreat flght- 
ing before a superior force. Fearful of a fresh 
attack, the English opened negotiations, but 
the Mahrattas refused unless Ragoba wore 
surrendered. A disastrous treaty, consenting 
to evorything the Mahrattas demanded, was 
the result of the cxpcdltiou. This treaty 
the council of Bombay refused to ratify, and 
that of Calcutta approved of their policy. 
Brigadier Goddard, u ith a force from Bengal, 
reached Surat, and, being joined by Ragoba 
after the latter had made gallant and desperate 
efforts to effect the junction, the combined 
forces attacked the confederated Mahratta 
chiefs, and gained various decisive victories, 
until the close of the year 1780, when they 
wont into quarters. So well did Hastings 
provide the sinews of war, tliat he remitted a 
crore of rupees to the governmeuts of Madras 
and Bombay. 

Many transaclionB took place in tlte inte- 
rests of the company during the government 
of Hastings, of which little notice has been 
taken in history, hut which had influence 
upon the general condition of the English 
territory. The treaty of the 2nd December, 

1779, with the liana of GoLud, is an in- 
stance. The Rana of Gohud, then described 
as “ a cliief south of Agra,” made overtures 
for effecting a treaty with the company, to 
secure himself against the Mahrattas. The 
terms were agreed to and rigned on the 2nd 
of December. The company were to furnish 
a force for the defence of his country on pay- 
ing 20,000 Muchildar rupees for each batta- 
lion of sepoys; nine-sixteenths of any acqui- 
sitions were to go to the company. The rana 
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wan to {urnisli ten thonsand horse, whose 
combined operations might be determined on 
against the Mahrattas. Whenever peace took 
place between the company and the Nah- 
rattas, the rana was to be included, and his 
present possessions, with the fort of GwaKor, 
were to be guaranteed to bim. 

As war was a])])rohended with hVance in 
1778, Hastings made vast and skilful efforts to 
prepare the territories he governed against 
all contingencies, us he concluded that some 
aUiaiices with native pow’ers would be efiFccted 
by the French. The dcclurutiou of war in 
London w'as hcnt by the secret committee of 
the court of directors, overland rid Cairo, and 
i>rdcrs wore issued to the su 2 )reme council to 
reduce Pondicherry. 

Af ohammed llcza Oawn now ceased to act us 
regent in ISengal, and the young nabob took 
upon himself the full resjiousibilitios of his 
government. 

Mr. Auber bears the following testimony 
to the labours of Hastings at tbis time : — 

Mr. Hastings, in tlio midst of his other varied 
and ini])ortaut avocations, did not lose sight 
of the iutorcsts of science and literature. A 
copy of the Mohammedan laws had been 
translated by Air. Anderson, under the sanc- 
tion and patronage of tho government, and 
sent home to the court, together with the 
liengal grammar prejiared by Alessrs, Halhed 
and Wilkins, live hundred copies being taken 
by tho government at thirty rupees a cojty, as 
an eiicunragemcut to their labours. Air. Wil- 
kins* was also supported in erecting and 
working a press for the purpose of printing 
official i}a])crs, dee. The Aladrissa, or Afo- 
haniinoilaii college, for the education of the 
iintivoB, w'as established by tho government, 
fn order to open a communication by tlic Red 
(Sea witJi Europe, the government built a 
verse! at Alocha, having been assured tliat 
every endeavour would bo made to secure the 
privilege of despatches, with tho comjjany’s 
seal, being forwarded with facility ; the trade 
w ith Suez hav ing been {(rohiliited to all British 
subjects, on a com})laiiit to the king’s miuistors 
by the Ottoman Porto." 

During the close of the year 17751, the 
(Jarnatic was seriously disturbed, and the 
cares of that province now fell upon the su- 
preme council, although its immediate super- 
intendence belonged to the Madras presidency. 
In 1780 struggles took place in which the 
existence of the company, in the Madras pre- 
sidency, was scrioubly menaced. The great 
war with Hyder must iorm the subject of a 
separate chapter. It is hero desirable to 
follow tho general events of the government 

* Aflerwaida Sir Charles 'Wilkiaa, librarian to the 
court of directors. 


of Mr. Hastisgs. The conflict with the My- 
sorean chief was too extensive and important 
to be brought within the records of a chapter 
so general in its subjects as the present. It 
may here, however, bo observed that almost 
every occurrence connected with the toauage- 
meut of affairs in Aladras itself at this jieriod, 
complicated the relations of that presidency to 
the Carnatic, and those of the supreme go- 
vernment to Hyder AU and tho Mahrattas. 
Indeed, the government of Aladras seemed 
alike to set at deliauce the directions of the 
supreme council of Calcutta, and of the court 
of directors in Loudon. Bir Thomas Eum- 
bold, Air. Whitchill, and Air. Perring, the 
three jn'incipal members of tho Aladras coun- 
cil, set an example of insubordination. The 
first-n.imcd was governor, but, iiuding that 
his proceedings excited so much displeasure 
in Calcutta, and in London, bo resigned the 
government in January, 1780, and was suc- 
ceeded in the presidential chair by Air. White- 
hill, the senior councillor. The party in the 
council to which these gentlemen belonged 
had, with other eccentric proceedings, abo- 
lished “ the commission of cirouit." which had 
been established by the express orders of the 
directors, to prevent the hardship incurred 
by the lajahs and zemindars, in being obliged 
to have all their disputes adjudicated in the 
chief city of tho presidency, however great 
the distance at which they resided. 

AI. Auber describes r thcr freaks and ab- 
surdities of this party in the following terms : 
— “ They had also entered into an agreement 
with Kitteram itauze, for renting tho havilly 
lands for a term oi ten years, and had ap- 
pointed him dewan of tbi Vizianagram dis- 
trict, a measure which the directors considered 
to inflict a cruel and unnecessary degradation 
on his brother. They had likewise disposed 
of the Guntoor circsr to the nabob for'a term 
of ten years. This circar had, by treaty, 
been delivered to the company by Bazalet 
Jung, ill 17751, ho receiving from them a per- 
manent rent, equal to what his aumils had 
paid to him." As to the effect of such conduct 
at home and at Calcutta, AI. Auber adds 
“These proceedings wore diametrically op- 
posed to the orders of the directors. The 
motives and principles by which the parties 
had been governed in their adoption appeared 
BO very questionable, that Kir Thomas Rum- 
bold, Mr. Whitehill, and Mr. Perring were 
dismissed the company’s service ;* and on the 
17tli of January, 1781, Lord Macartney was 
appointed governor of Alnilras. His lord- 
ship, as was then customary, expressed his 
acknowledgment to the court of directors, and 
to the company, in a general court of pro- 
* Letter to Msdroa, 10th of January, 1781. 
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pri^tors. On the 18th of January, the pro- 
prietora being met to consider the conduct of 
Mr. Paul Benfield, Mr. Bnrke, ns proprietor, 
delivered in a paper, entitled heads of ob* 
jections to be inquired into before Mr. Ben- 
Held should be allowed to return to India. 
Leave was ultimately granted for that purpose, 
by a vote of 368 to 302. The supreme govem- 
nient were equally opposed with the directors to 
the conduct of Mr. 'Vfhitehill. The government 
were represented to have countenanced die 
treaty concluded by that gentleman with Ba- 
zalet Jung, whether to the extent alleged by 
the Madras council was not apparent, but it 
was clear that orders had been subsequently 
sent from Bengal for relinquishing the circar. 
The Madras government were accused of 
pertinaciously refusing to obey such orders, 
and of retaining the circar iu clcHaucc of the 
peremptory instructions from Calcutta. On 
a previous occasion, in a matter connected 
with the nizam, the council at Fort St. George 
disputed the controlling power attempted to 
bo exercised by the supreme government, and 
had expressed an opinion that the latter pos- 
sessed only a negative power, and that con- 
fined to two points, viz., orders for declaring 
war, or for making treaties, and not a positive 
and compelling power, extending to all poli- 
tical afiairs. (Jonsiderablo jealousy had been 
created in the minds of llydcr and the Nizam 
by the treaty; both Bazalet Jung and Hyder 
manifested decided intentions of hostility.” 

Hyder made such demonstrations of hos- 
tility, and had such menus of making that 
hostility formidable, that the supine council 
might have been awakened from their apathy 
in time to avert the terrible consequences 
about to spread like a devouring flame over 
the fair provinces of the presidency. The 
nabob of tho Carnatic was still more supine, 
if possible, than the council ; nothing was 
either performed or attempted by him to 
strengthen the bands of the Madras govern- 
ment, or in any way prepare himself for an 
encounter with his formidable foe. The 
nizam was able to afford to Hyder surh a 
snpply of French officers and troops ostensibly 
in his own service that it ought to have been 
au object of intense concern with the govern- 
ment of Madras, by negotiation or money, to 
prevent such a junction. No real efforts to 
accomplish so important an object was made, 
and when the moment arrived for action, the 
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I Mysorean adventurer was able to add to the 
elements of strength possessed by his vast 
and well-organized armies, this new and most 
dangerous one of French troops led by offi- 
j eers skilful in engineering and artillery, and 
I with all the prestige of being the best disci- 
plined troops in Europe or in Asia. The 
difficulties of Hastings nt this juncture psss 
description. The company’s funds in India 
were exhausted ; the servants of every grade 
were in arrears for pay ; tho exigencies of the 
war in the Carnatic wore exorbitant; the 
petty rajahs were everywhere displaying 
symptoms of disaffection ; the insubordinate 
polygars of Tonjore had gone over to Hyder 
Ali ; the vizier and other powerful native 
princes were murmuring and at heart dis- 
loyal; the company w'ns importunate for 
money ; the councils of the presidencies de- 
spaired of finding means for the annual invest- 
ment. Such was the condition of India iu 
1781-82. 

It seems to he one of the strange con- 
ditions upon which providentially the Eng- 
lish dominion iu India has depended, that it 
should, after the most signal seasons of pros- 
perity and triumph, be suddenly brought to 
the verge of ruin, and yet emerge from danger 
and disaster more glorious than ever. This 
has so often happened as to assume the ap- 
liearance of a law’, and challenge the investi- 
j gation of statesmen. At the period to which 
referenco is now made, such was tho state ol 
the English power in India. After all its 
prestige and glory, a wild and lawless man, 
thrown np by the ever surging sen of Indian 
life, put the empire founded by Clive and 
consolidated by Hastings in the utmost peril ; 
and wbon successive victories rolled back tho 
tide of his conquests, the pecuniary resources 
of the com])any iu India w'erc exhausted, the 
native chiefs were preparing to throw off the 
yoke of England, and tho English themselves 
were weakened by dissensions in tlicir presi- 
dential councils. The genius of Ilastinge re- 
trieved affairs so desperate. lA here his own 
j baud could not reach, and his own mind 
’ direct, he nominated agents adapted to the 
' work he desired to see accomplished. Had 
I the appointment of the men, or the procuring 
I and management of the means, been left, nt 
this juncture, to either the councils in India 
or the directors at home, all had been 
lost. . 
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CHAPTER LXXXV. 

GOVERNMENT OF HASTINGS {Continued )— EFFORTS TO RETRIEVE THE FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 
OF THE COMPANY IN INDIA— TRANSACTIONS WITH CHEYTB SING, THE VIZIER, TUB 
BEGUMS OP OUDB, ETC.— CENSURES PRONOUNCED BY THE DIRECTORS AND THE 
ENGLISH PUBLIC. 


Fon a time, after the occuiTenco of the events 
recorded in the last chapter, Hastings directed 
his whole attention to finance, and made efForts 
of the most ingenious but daring nature to 
provide funds for the government. 

Few of the transactions by which large 
sums of money were brought to the coffers 
of the company have been more canvassed 
than the expulsion of Gheyto Sing, Rajah of 
Benares. Lord Macaulay describes Hastings 
as having deliberately meditated a robbery 
(on behalf of the company) on this prince, 
whom the same authority represents as hav. 
ing paid regularly his tribute up to 1780-1. 
Ills lordship is very severe upon Hastings for 
treating a sovereign rajah in the manner he 
did, and for demanding mcnej’ for the com- 
pany for which there was no legitimate claim 
upon the rajah. His lordship in this cose, as 
in almost every other to which lie refers in 
his essays upon Clive and Warren Hastings 
(which are in fact essays upon Indian affairs 
during their governments), follows Mill, and 
he does so even when the means of correcting 
Mill by more authentic sources of information 
wore abundantly open to him. The gist of 
the affair is in the real relation held hy the 
rajah to the English government, and his own 
actual rights, whether implied by the title of 
rajah or the power or authority which ho ex- 
ercised. The truth was, the rajah perceived 
with pleasure the difficulties by which the 
company was surrounded, and hoped out of 
the dismembevineut of its territories to derive 
for himself a sovereignty to which ho had no 
claim. He had engaged to assist the English 
daring the struggles with the Mahrattaa and 
Hyder, by a body of cavalry, — a force, of which 
Tiord Macartney declared in his coi'rcspou- 
dcncewith the directors, tliat when he assumed 
the government of Madras in 1781, the pre- 
sidency was totally destitute. The English 
were especially deficient in that military arm, 
and relied generally for support in it upon their 
native allies. The people of Benares being, 
as compared with low'cr Bengal, warlike — but 
by no means so warlike as Lord Macaulay 
describes them, and as the iuhabitauts of 
Oude, Rohilcund, Delhi, and the north and 
north-west districts generally are — it was rea- 
sonable for the English to expect that the 
rajah would keep faith with them in furnishing 


cavalry contingents. This ho did not do. He 
was also expected to aid the general govern- 
ment in any extraordinary crisis, as the very 
existence of his position as a princo depended 
upon the protection of the English. Cheyte 
Sing thought otherwise. He hod no disposition 
to lend them aid in their hour of peril, and 
counted upon their necessity as his oppor- 
tunity. Hastings was not a governor to be 
so treated. He determined that Benares 
should afford its full proportion of assistance 
to the general want, and ho resolved to make 
his highness, tlic rajah, an example to other 
rajahs of the reality of English power, and 
the necessity of rendering a full, efficient, and 
zealous support to the supreme government 
—of, in fact, sharing its dangers as well as 
enjoying of its protection. The governor- 
general accordingly proceeded to Benares, and 
after undergoing desperate perils, expelled 
the rajah and seized the revenue. The light 
in which the transaction is placed by Anber 
is sustained by the documents upon the au- 
thority of which a historical record must bo 
based. It is with singular brevity recorded 
by him in the following terms : — 

“Under the treaty concluded with Sujah-ad- 
Dowlah in August, 1765, it was stipulated 
that Bulwunt Bing, a tributary of the vizier, 

I and Rajah of Benares, should be continued in 
I that province. On Bnjah-ad-Dowlab’s death 
in 1775, a treaty was conduded by Mr. Bris- 
tow, with his saccessor, Asoff-nl-DovIah, by 
which all the districts dependant on Rajah 
Cheyte Sing, the snccessor of Bulwunt Sing, 
were transferred in full sovereignty to the 
company, an arrangement which had appa- 
rently given great satisfaction to Cheyte Sing 
and hib family. 

“ When intelligence reached India, in 1778, 
of the war with France, Spain, and America, 
the supreme government were constrained to 
devise every means to augment the financial 
resources of the company, in order to meet 
the unavoidable increase of charge. As the 
rajah’s provinces derived the advantage of the 
company’s protection, to whom he had, in point 
of fact, become tributary, he was called upon 
to aid in the general exigency. He very re- 
Inctantiy assented to a contribution of five lacs. 
This indisposition created an unfavonrable 
impression on the mind of the government. 
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"Having been again applied to for aid 
during the war in the Onrnatic, in the prose- 
cution of which the goverumcDt of liengal 
had drained their treasury in sapplioa to 
Madras, he evinced a decided disinclination 
to come forward ; and although he promised 
to contribute aome aid in cavalry, not one 
man was forthcoming. These and other cir- 
cumstances arising out of the deputation of a 
party from the rajah to Calcutta, determined 
Mr. Hastings to m^e known his mind to 
Gheyte Sing, for which purpose ho proceeded 
to Benares on his route to meet the vizier, 
where ho arrived ou the 14th of August, 1781. 
It was the rajah's wish to have paid the go- 
vernor-general a visit tliat evening, hut he 
desired it might be postponed until a wish to 
that effect was communicated to the i ajah. 

"In the interim, the governor-general 
caused a paper to be forwarded to Oheyte 
Bing, recapitulating the points upon which 
he fhlt it necessary to animadvert. The re- 
ply of the rajah was so unsatisfactory, that 
orders wore given to Mr. Markham, the resi- 
dent, on the Idth, at ten at night, to place 
him in arrest the following moruing : should 
opposition arise, ho was to await the arrival 
of two comjtauieB of sepoys. Mr. Markham, 
with tho troops, the following morning exe- 
cuted his orders. Tho rajah addressed a 
letter to Mr. Hastings, asking 'whnt need 
there was for gnards ? Ho was tho governor- 
general's slave.' In conae(]nencc of the de- 
sire of tho rajah, Mr. Markham proceeded to 
visit him ; previous to his arrival, large bodies 
of armed men bad crosned the river from 
Bamnagnr. Unfortunately, the two compa- 
nies who were with the resident had ta^n 
no ammunition with them. They were sud- 
denly attacked by the assembled body bf 
armed men and firsd upon ; at this moment 
the rajah made hn escape, letting himself 
down the steep banks of the river, by turbans 
tied together, into a boat which was waiting 
for him. Those who effected his escape fol- 
lowed him. Of the two companies com- 
manded by Lieutenant Stalker few remained 
olive, and those were severely wounded; 
Lieutenants Stalker, Scott, and Simes lying 
within a short distance of each other. Tho 
rajah fled from llamuagur with his senana to 
Lateefgnr, a strong fort ten miles from Chn- 
nar, accompanied by every member of tho 
family who could claim any right of succes- 
sion to the raj. 

“ In this state of affaira, Mr. Hastings se- 
lected Baboo Assaum Sing, who had been 
dewan under Bulwunt Sing, to take charge 
of tho revenues, in quality' of naib, until it i 
should be legally determined to whom the ' 
reyenueB belonged. The governor went to 
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Chunar, from whence requisitions were issued 
for succour from all quarters. Little aid 
could be effectually given, as the whole of 
the conntr}' w'as in arms, the provinces of 
Benares, Bamnagnr, and Pateetn being in a 
slate of war. Troops ultimately arrived 
under Major Poph.sm from Cawnpore; the 
exertions and gallantry of that officer rescued 
the zomindary ol Benares from the power and 
influence of the disaffected rajah and his ad- 
herents. His last strong fortress of Bejioghur, 
from which he had escaped, was reduced and 
bl'ought under aubjection to the company. 
Baboo Narrain, a grandson of Bulwunt Sing, 
was proclaimetl rajah in tho room of '"'heyte 
Sing." 

This statement, supported by all existing 
documents of the rajah's position, preroga- 
tives, and conduct, and the ground on which 
the claims of the governor-general rested, do 
not agree with the account given by Mill, 
upon whose authority it is obvious Lord 
Macaulay solely rests his estimate of the 
conduct of Hastings. Mr. Mill, assuring his 
renders of the sacred and indefeasible rights of 
the rajali, says : — " Whether till the time at 
which Benares beeanie an appanage of the 
Hnbah of Oude, it had ever boon governed 
through tho medium of any of the neigh- 
bouring viceroys, or had always paid its re- 
venue immediately to the inijtcrinl treasury, 
does not certainly Bj)peHr. With the excep- 
tion of coining money in his own name — a 
prerogative of majesty, whieh, as long as the , 
throne retained its vigour, was not enfeebled 
by communication, and that of the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice, which the nabob 
had withdrawn, the Rajah of Benares had 
always, it is probable, enjoyed and exercised 
all tho powers of government within his own 
dominions." 

With views based upon such representa- 
tions, Lord Macaulay would naturally de- 
scribe any demands tor assistance made by 
Hastings, beyond the ordinary tribute, as a 
robbery. Professor Wilson has, with his 
usual research, examined the statements ol 
Mill, and gives the following confutation 
“ This is an adoption of one of those errors 
upon which the charge against Mr. Hastings 
in regard to his relations with Oheyte Sing 
was founded, and which commences with the 
second report of the select committee, who 
talk of ‘the expulsion of a rajah of the high- 
est rank from hia dominiflns.' In point of 
fact, however, no rajah had enjoyed and ex- 
ercised the powers of government in the 
province of Benares since the middle of the 
eleventh century, at the latest. At the period 
of the Mohammedan conquest, it w'ss part of 
the kingdom of Eanoj. It was annexed to 
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Delhi hy the arms of Knttel), early in the 
thirteenth oentnry, and in the fourteenth nras 
included in the Mohammedan kingdom ot 
Jonpnr. In the reign of Akj^r, it was com- 
prised in the subah of Allahannd, and in that 
of Anrungzebe it was comprehended in that 
of Onde. In all this time no mention is 
made of a Bajah of Benares. The title ori- 
ginated in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, or a.v. 1730, when Mansa Itam, 
zemindar of Gangapoor, having, in the dis- 
tracted state of affairs, added largely to his 
authority, obtained a snnnud 9f rajah, from 
Mohammed 8hah of Delhi — a mere honorary 
title, conferred then, as is it now, by the 
British government, without any suspicion of 
its implying princely power or territorial do- 
minion. Mansa Itam procured tlie title for 
his son, Bnlwunt Sing, who succeeded him in 
1740 ; so that even the title was only forty 
years old at the time of Cheyte Sing’s removal. 
It had never conferred independence, for the 
rajah liad still remained a zemindar, holding 
under the sonbahdar of Onde. It is true, 
that the minutes of council of ^ arions dates 
speak of the rajah as a sort of king, tributarj', 
but reigning in hie own right, and by the posi- 
tion of his Bupjwsed kingdom, calculated to 
be a valuable feudatory or ally of tbe British 
government. Some of this was merely vagne- 
ncKS of expression, some of it ignorance. The 
word rajah seems to have imposed even upon 
Hastings ; certainly it did upon Claveiing and 
his party; and language was used in allusion 
to t’heyte Sing, which exposed Hastings to 
the charge of contradiction and inconsistency. 
There is no vagueness or inconsistency, how- 
ever. in the document upon which ( 'hey te Sing’s 
whole j)ower and right depended. The sunnud 
177(5, granted to the rajah by the governor 
and council, and which, it is to be observed, 

‘ causes all former suiinnds to become null and 
void ;’ confers no royalties, acknowledges no 
hereditaiy rights, fixes no perpetual limit to 
the demands of the supreme government; but 
appoints him zemindar, anmeen, and fougedar 
of Benares and other districts. All these terms 
imply delegated and subordinate ofilces, and 
recognise in him nothing more than receiver 
of the rents, and civil and commercial judge. 
In the kabooleat^ or assent to this sunnud, 
Cheyte Sing acknowledges the sovereignity of 
the company, and promises to pay them n cer- 
tain sum, the estimated net revenue, and to 
preserve peace and order. Whatever, there- 
fore, may be the fluctuating and contradictory 
language of the minutes of council, there is not 
the slightest pretext for treating the zemindar 
of Benares as a sovereign, however subordi- 
nate or tributary, to which he held whatever 
power he enjoyed. It is true that the genn- 


ineness of this document was dispttted by tiie 
prosecutors; and they affirmed that the sun- 
nnd was altered in compliance with the repre- 
sentation of Cheyte Bing, who objected to the 
insertion of the term ‘mnchulka,’ and the 
clause annulling all former snnnuds. They 
could not prove, however, that any other 
sunnud was ever executed; and whatever 
might at one time have been the disposition 
of the council to accede to the rajah’s wishes, 
it docs not appear that any actual measure 
ensued. Even, however, if the omissions had 
been made, of which there is no proof, it is 
not pretended that any clanse, exempting the 
rajah for ever from all farther demands, was 
inserted ; and this was the only material point 
at issue.”* 

It was obvious that, in the mode which 
Hastings adopted in carrying out tho punish- 
ment inflicted upon Cheyte Sing, and in the 
extent to which it was pushed, he teas in- 
fluenced by peisonal resentment. Cheyte 
Bing had deserved resentment ; but Hastings 
carried it out vindictively. There can be no 
donbt that hia policj’' and sense of jnstico were 
independent of his vengeful feeling, but that 
gave a bitterness to all he did in the trans- 
action. 

“The spirit which Hastings manifested to- 
wards Cheyte Sing was so intensely bitter, as 
almost to force an inquiry whether the public 
delinquency of this man could be the sole cause 
of the governor-general’s hatred. This is a 
question which could not have been satisfac- 
torily auBwered had not Hastings himself 
afforded the means. In enumerating the 
crimes of the rajah, Hastings accuses him of 
haling entertained an intention to revolt. 

‘ This design,’ says he, ‘ had been greatly 
favoured by the unhappy divisions of our go- 
vernment, in w'hich ho presumed to take an 
open part. It is a fact, that when these had 
proceeded to an extremity borderiilg on oivfl 
violence, by an attempt to wrest from me my 
authority, in tho month of June, 1777, he had 
deputed a man named Sumboonant, with an 
express comniisBion to my opponent, and the 
man had proceeded as far as Moorshedabad, 
when, hearing of the change of affairs which 
had taken place at the presidency, he stopped, 
and the rajah recalled him.'f Here, then, is 
the key, furnished by Hastings liimsolf, to the 
feelings under which he carried on his pro- 
ceedings against Cheyte Sing. While the 
contest between himself and General Olaver- 

• Stmutrs of ETidenre, p 00. 

t Hastings’s Narrative, printed in the Appendix to 
tbe Supplement to the Seroud llopoit of tbe Select Cam- 
mittee of tlie House of fommuns on the Adininistiatloa 
of Jnstiee in ludii^ 1782, and alto in the Minntsa (d 
Evidence on the Trial of Hastings, vol. i. 
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ing was raging, the presumptaous rajah had 
ventured to dispatch a messenger to the op- 
ponent of the man who was eventually to be 
master of his fortunes. For four years the 
hatred engendered by this act had burned in 
Hasting’s heart, when an opportunity oc- 
curred for gratifying at once the claims of 
public justice and of private revenge. Such 
an opportunity Hastings was not the man to 
pass by. It is not necessary to ascribe the 
whole of his proceedings with regard to 
Oheyte Bing to personal hatred. Indepen- 
dently of this feeling, he would probably 
have called upon the rajah for assistance to- 
wards carrying on the war, and he would 
have been justified ; he would probably have 
visited his numerous failures with some pun- 
ishment; and in this, too, be would have 
been justified : but in the absence of the 
dark passion which had so long rankled in 
liis breast, he would have proceeded with 
more calmness, more dignity, and more re- 
gard to the courtesy which the rank and 
position of the zemindar demanded. To 
humbla to the dust the man who had of- 
fended him was a triumph which it was not 
in the nature of Hastings to forego, when 
circumstances threw in his way the oppor- 
tunity of enjoying it. He set his foot on the 
neck of his enemy, and was happy. 

" With the explanation afforded by himself, 
the conduct of Ifostings towards Cheyte Sing 
appears perfectly in accordance with his gene- 
ral character ; but the indiscreet revelation of 
hia feelings is remarkable, as being in strik- 
ing opposition to that character. Disguise 
seemed to be natural to him. On all occa- 
sions he surrounded himself and his motives 
with mystery. Here is a striking exception. 
A degree of frankness, which few men in 
such a case would have manifested, for once 
marks a communication from Warren Host- 
ings. How is this to be accounted for ? By 
the strength of the passion which had waited 
years for gratification, and by the overwhelm- 
ing sensation of triumph consequent on grati- 
fication when attained. Powerful must these 
feelings have been to overcome the caution of 
a man with whom concealment was not so 
much a habit as an instinct ; which could in- 
duce him for once to lift the veil wliich on no 
other occasion was over removed ; which could 
lead liim, unabashed and undismayed, to ex- 
pose to the public eye motives and feelings 
of which the suggestions of the most ordinary 
prudence would have dictated the conceal- 
ment — and this, too, at a time when, under 
the avowed consciousness that some parts of 
his proceedings required explanation, and 
under the humiliating sense of disappoint- 
ment at the failure of his financial specula- 


tions, he was seeking to disarm hostility by 
apology."* 

The conduct of Hastings throughout the 
unfortunate events at Benares, was charac- 
terised not only by his usual courage, but by 
an amount of cool and dauntless fortitude, 
such as the world has seldom witnessed. 
When the disaster occurred to the two com- 
panies, Hastings, with about fifty soldiers, 
was shut np in the residency, which the mob 
Bixrrounded, cutting off all communication. 
The too forward valour of some English 
officers with blastings, nearly brought on a 
conflict which would have probably issued in 
the destruction of his little garrison and of 
himself. The whole country for many miles 
around was in arms, and the insurrectionary 
spirit extended into Oude, the most turbulent 
part of India. Volunteers from Oude, from 
among the less warlike part of the population, 
especially hastened to join the Benares insur- 
gents. The ruling class of Oude, the Mo- 
hammedans took little part in the disturbance, 
hut the Brahmiuical devotees considered it a 
holy war, and nearly thirty thousand of them 
crossed the borders into the Benares province. 
Hastings, beleaguered in his little temporary 
fortress, not only remained perfectly calm, 
hut acted with the cool assurance and auda- 
city of one iu a position to dictate. Tlte 
fugitive rajah sent to him, beseeching, in 
humiliating terms, pardon and friendshi]), 
hut in the meantime made no efforts to with- 
draw the armed rabble that beset the go- 
vernor. Hastings treated with haughty dis- 
dain the rajah’s overtures. He contrived to 
send letters, placed in the ears of certain of 
the natives as car-rings, to the nearest can- 
tonments of the British army. The troops 
idolized Hastings, as all the English did, 
and officers and men made desperate and 
enthusiastic efforts to hasten to his rescue. 
Meanwhile, Hastings ^yrote with the greatest 
coolness despatches to his agents in con- 
nection with the negotiations then going on 
with the Mahrattas. These despatches shov 
the most wonderful self-reliance and self- 
possession. While a multitude thundered at 
the gates of his residence, and bullets whistled 
around, this indomitable man wrote with as 
much collectedness as if sitting in his study 
at government house, or dictating a revenue 
ffliimte in the council chamber. The efforts 
of the British troops soon turned the tide of 
affairs, the vast mob of armed fanatics melted 
away, and the liberated governor with wis- 
dom, promptitude, and stem repression, re- 
duced to a perfect calm the anarchical elements 
that had raged so fiercely around him. 

* Hiitoiy <f tlte Srituh Empire M India. By gdtrard 
Horn ton. 
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Oheyte Bing had placed himself beyond all 
hope of mercy while these events were 
passing. He was lifted np by the sight of 
the whole popnladon of the province of 
Benares in arms, the thronging volunteers 
from Oude, and the preparation for revolt in 
Bahar, so that he threatened to “drive the 
white faces out of Bengal,” and made high 
and peremptory demands upon Hastings. 
When he saw the feeble resistance made by 
multitudes of his co-religionists to a few 
English soldiers and sepoys commanded by 
British officers, he became panic-struck, and 
Bed, abandoning for ever the regions he had 
thronm into so sudden a convulsion. The 
result to the company was an iucrcaso of its 
revenue to the amount of £200,000 sterling 
per annum, and a more complete dominance 
in the regions that had so suddenly revolted. 
A quarter of a million sterling was found in 
the treasury of Cheyte Bing, which w.is dis- 
tributed to the troop-s ns prize money. When 
tidings of the occurrences at Benares reached 
the directors, the court passed a resolution, 
that the treaty of ITTfl, confirmed in per- 
petuity to the company the zemindaree of 
Benares, that Cheyte Sing was to have the 
management of the province on paying a 
certain tribute ; that the governor-general 
and council had recommended the rajah to 
maintain tvA’o thousand horse, but that in the 
opinion of the court, there was no obligations 
resting upon Cheyte Bing to comply with that 
recommendation; that the conduct of the 
governor-general towards him, while at Be- 
nares was improper, and that the imprison- 
ment of his person was unwarrantable and 
highly impolitic, and would probably tend to 
weaken that coniidcuco in the moderation 
and justice of the English government, which 
it was desirable the princes of India should 
foci. These tidings reached the governor- 
general just as he had concluded a glorious 
peace with Hyder, and when flushed with the 
success of all his enterprises, he was unlikely 
to endure the language of censure with his 
usual good temper and self-command. He 
at once wrote a respectful but indignant 
despatch to the directors, a few extracts from 
which will at once show the merits of the 
wliole question as they appeared to Hastings, 
and the views which he took of the policy 
and proceedings of the directors. He con- 
sidered the judgment pronounced to have 
issued from a party in the directory, under 
the influence, no doubt of the cabinet, which, 
anxious to grasp the patronage of India, 
laboured incessantly to prejudice the minds 
of the English public against the company's 
servants, believing that such prejudice would 
ultimately be directed to the company itself. ] 

VOL. It. 


Hastings does not express so much in the 
language he employed, bnt his allusions and 
tone convey it: — “I understand that thess 
resolutions regarding Cheyte Sing were either 
published or intended for publication; the 
authority from whence they proceed leads to 
the belief of the fact. Who are the readers ? 
Not the proprietors alone, whose interest is 
immediately concerned in them, and whose 
approbation 1 am impelled, by every motive 
of pride and gratitude, to solicit, but the 
whole body of the people of England, whose 
passions have been excited on the general 
subject of the conduct of their servants in 
India ; and before them I am arraigned and 
prejudged of a violation of the national faith 
in acts of such complicated aggravation, that, 
if they were true, no punishment short of 
death could atone for the injury which the 
interest and credit of the public has sustained 
itt them.” 

M. Auber,* condensing the letter of Has- 
tings, thus describes and quotes its contonts ; 
— “ With respect to the two thousand horse, 
it was not stipulated that Cheyte Bing should 
furnish any given number, but that what 
were maintained should be for the defence of 
the general state. He denied that Cheyte 
Sing was bound by no other tie than the 
payment of his tribute, for he was bound by 
the fealty of obedience to every order of the 
government which lie served, his own letters 
being referred to as affording proofs. He 
denied that Cheyte Bing was a native prince 
of India, for ho was the son of a collector of 
the revenue of that province, which his acts, 
and the misfortunes of his master, enabled 
him to convert to his t-wu permanent and 
hereditary possession. *The man whom yon 
have just ranked among the princes of India 
will bo astonished when he hears it — at an 
elevation so unlooked-for; nor less at the 
independent rights which he will not know 
how to assert, unless the example j’ou have 
thought it consistent with justice, however 
opposite to policy, to show, of becoming his 
advocate against your own interests, should 
inspire any of your own servants to be his 
advisers and instructors.' Mr. Hastings re- 
ferred to his narrative as explanatory of all 
the circumstances, and then dwelt upon the 
injury likely to arise from the support of a 
native against the government; remarking, 

‘ it is now a complete period of eleven years 
since I first received the nominal charge of yonr 
affitirs ; in the course of that time I have had 
invariably to contend, not only with ordinary 
difficulties, but with such as most naturally 
arose from the opposition of those very powew 
• Rite and Frogret* of Britith Power in India, vol. f. 
chsp. li. pp. 64S--ftfA 
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from whom I primarily derived my authority, 
and which were required for the support of 
it. My exertions, though applied to an un- 
wearied and consistent line of action, have 
been occasional and desultory; yet 1 please 
misclf with the hope that in the annals of 
your dominions which shall bo written after 
the extinction of recent prejudice, this term 
of its administration will appear not the least 
conducive to the interests of the company, 
nor the least reflective of the honour of the 
British name. Had suflicieut support heen 
given, what good might have heen done ! 
You, honourable sirs, can attest the patience 
and temper with which I have submitted to 
all the indignities heajiod upon me in a long 
service. It was the duty of fidelity wliich I 
easentially oned to if; it waa tho return of 

f ratitude whicl» I owed, even with the sacri- 
ce of life, had that been exacted, to the com- 
pany, my original nifistcrs and most indul- 
gent patrons. There was an interval during 
which roy authority was wholly destroyed; 
but another was substituted, and that, though 
irregular, was armed with the public belief 
of an influence invariably nplioUling it, which 
gave it a vigour scarcely leas effectual than 
that of a constitutional power. Beaidos, yonr 
government had no external danger to agi- 
tate and discover the looseness of its cuuipo* 
eition. 

‘“Tho case is now uidely different; while 
yonr executive was threatened by wars M-ith 
the most formidable powers of Europe, added 
to your Indian enemies, and while you con- 
fessedly owed its preservation to the season- 
able and vigorous exertions of this govern- 
ment, you chose that season to annihilate its , 
constitutional pouers. Vou annihilated the 
influence of its executive members. You 
proclaimed its annihilation — yon have snb- 
Btituted no other, unless you suppose it may 
exist, and can he effectually exercised in the 
body of your council at large, possessing no 
power of motion, but on inert submission to 
yonr commands. It therefore remains for me 
to perform the duty which I had assigned 
myself, as the final purpose of this letter, to 
declare, as I now most formally do, that it is 
my desire that you will be pleased to obtain 
the early nomination of a person to succeed 
me in the government of Tort If^illiam; to 
declare that it is my intention to resign your 
service so soon as I can do it without pre- 
judice to yonr affairs, after the allowance of a 
competent time for your choice of a person to 
succeed me; and to declare that if, in the 
intermediate time, you shall proceed to order 
the restoration of Rajah Cheyte Sing to the 
zemindaree, from which ho was dispossessed 
for crimes of the greatest enormity, and yonr 
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council shall resolve to execute the order, I 
will instantly give up my station and the ser- 
vice. I am morally certain that my successor, 
whoever he may be, will bo allowed to possess 
and exercise the necessary power of his sta- 
tion, with the confidence and support of thoso 
who, by their choice of him, will be interested 
in his success.’”* 

The affairs of the Madras government led 
to various differences between it and the su- 
preme government ; the directors supported 
the Madras council against Hastings, object- 
ing to the appointment of Mr. R. J. Sulivan 
by the governor-general to Hyderabad, a 
person whom lie had nominated solely on 
account of his abilities and qualifications. 
Finally, the court supported Mr. Bristow at 
Onde, in opposition to the governor -general. 
These circumstances led Mr. Hastings to ad- 
dress tho court in the following terms, in a 
letter written after that already quoted had 
been dispatched: — “At whatever period your 
decision may an ive, may the government fall 
into the hands of a person invested w'ith the 
powers of the office, not disgraced, as I have 
been, with an unsubstantial title, without au- 
thority, and with a responsibility without the 
means of discharging it. IMay he, at least, 
possess such a portion of exclusive control os 
may cnnblo him to interjiosc with effect on 
occasions which nvay tend to the sacrifice of 
your political cretlit.”t 

In reference to Mr. Bnlivan, be, in a letter 
of still later date, observed ; — “ Among the 
many mortifications to which I liave been 
continually subjected, there is none which I 
so severely fed ns my concern in the suffer- 
ings of thoso whom my selection for the most 
important trusts in your scrvica has exposcil 
to persecution, and to censures, fines, depri- 
vations, and dismission from home. It is hard 
to be loaded with a weighty responsibility 
without power, to he compelled to work with 
instruments which I cannot trust, and to sec 
the terrors of high authority held over the 
bends of sneh ns I myself employ in the dis- 
charge of my public d.ntios.”J 

From the period when he heard of the dis- 
approval of his conduct in reference to Cheyto 
Sing, Hastings was discontented, and his let- 
ters constantly breathe a sense of injury. He 
felt that his great services were not appre- 
ciated. Alluding, in the letter last quoted, 
to the helplessness of the other presidencies, 
and to the fact that he had' saved India, he 
remarked : — " We have supported the other 
presidencies, not by scanty and ineffectual 
supplies, but by an anxious anticipation of all 

* Letter to Conti, SOth of March, 1768. 

t October, 1788. 

t Korember, 1788, 
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their wants, and by a most prompt and liberal 
relief of them. We hare aseieted the Oh!na 
trade, and have provided larger investments 
from the presidency than it has ever furnished 
in any given period of the same length, from 
the first hour of its establishment to the pre- 
sent, and ample returns of wealth have been 
sent to England at a time when all the com- 
pany’s pussessions in India were bearing with 
accumulated weight on Bengal for support 
against native and European enemies." 

lie complained bitterly of the miserable 
state of affairs in Onde, which ho attributed 
to the impolicy of the company interfering 
with his measures. 

The nature of the differences between the 
governor-general and the hladras govern- 
ment, the way in which they proceeded, and 
their influeucc upon the ultimate retirement 
of Hastings, arc thus summed up by Edward 
Thornton ; — “ Between the governor-general 
and Lord Macartney there had never been 
much cordiality of feeling, and the difficulties 
in which the government of Madras was 
placed, tended to multiply the jioints of dif- 
lerenco. The governor-gener.d had a plan 
for surrendering to the niaam the Northern 
C'ircars, in consideration of a body of cavalry 
to be furnished by that prince. This was 
opposed by Lord Macartney, and was never 
carried into effect. Lord Macartney had, 
with much difficulty, obtained from the Nabob 
of Aroot an assignmout of the revenues of the 
Carnatic for the support of the war. This 
was disapproved by the government of Ben- 
gal, and the assignment ordered to bo re- 
scinded. Before these orders were received 
at Madras, orders of a contrary character 
arrived from the court of directors. The 
government of Bengal, however, stubbornly 
refused to yield, and Lord Macartney was 
equally immovable. The treaty with Tippoo 
Sultan afforded other grounds of difference. 
It was disapproved by the government of 
Bengal, among other reasons, bcctinso it did 
not include the Nabob of Aroot ; and a new 
ratification, declaring it to extend to that 
personage, was directed to take place. Lord 
Macartney again resisted; and had the go- 
vornor-general possessed confidence in the 
stability of his own authority, some violent 
measures might have resulted from these dis- 
putes, But Hastings was now tottering in 
his seat — heavy charges were in circulation 
against him in England, and he had dispatched 
an agent (Major Bcott) thither for the defence 
of his character and interests. The influence 
of Lord Macartney at home appeared to be 
rising as that of Hastings was declining ; he 
continued to exercise his authority without 
impediment, until, in consequence chiefly of 


the revocation of the orders of the oonrt of 
directors relating to the assignment from Mo- 
hammed Ali, he voluntarily refinquished it, 
and was ultimately appointed to succeed to the 
office of governor-general.” 

When Hastings appointed Major Bcott as 
his agent, ho intimated to the directors bis 
having done so, and at the same time declared 
to them that he “would suffer no person 
whatever to perform any act in his name that 
could be construed to imply a resignation of 
his authority, protesting against it, as on 
former occasions, ns most unwarrantable.” 

Out of the transactions at Benares arose 
differences with Oude. The nabob vizier had 
so badly governed his dominions, or so faith- 
lessly fulfilled the duties of alliance, that the 
insurrection in Benares derived great import- 
ance, and caused great danger by the number 
of his subjects that joined the masses of the 
insurgents. Hastings was inflamed with 
anger, and determined to make the nabob pay 
dearly for any damage caused by his neglect. 
Unfortunately for the nabob himself, be chose 
this critical juncture to urge the withdrawal 
of the British troops from Oude, which his 
fatlier and himself had engaged the English 
to place there. His real object was not the 
removal of the troops, bnt as it was policy on 
the part of the English to keep n force in 
Oude, ho concluded that they would still do 
BO, even if ho violated the treaty, and refused 
to pay for them. Hastings saw through this, 
and remonstrated, demanding the payment of 
ali arrears, and the regular disbursement of 
the stipulated subsidy. The nabob declared 
that ho had no money, and that his kingdom 
would not endure further taxation. Hastings 
reminded him that if bis rorenues were ex- 
hausted, the fault lay in the extravagance and 
debauchery of which the nabob bad set so 
bad an example to his people, and hinted that 
if a native ruler could uot make cuds iheet in 
Oude, the English could ; but that the latter 
would never suffer Oude to be overrun by the 
Mahrattas, as would be the case almost as 
soon as the English troops disappeared, neither 
would he impose the cost of preserving that 
frontier of the British territory from foreign 
enemies. Oude should bear the burdeu of its 
own defences. The vizier nabob sought an 
interview with Hastings. Ho proceeded to 
Ohunnr to meet the governor-general, and 
arrange with him as to the payment of the 
troops, which, according to treaty, he was 
bound to maintain. The governor-generri 
was not now satisfied, but increased his 
demands, on the grounds of the nabob’s duty 
to defend the empire, the protection of which 
ho enjoyed, and on the ground, also, that his 
previous delinquencies deserved punishmenk 
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This interview between tbe governor-general 
and vizier took place on the 11th of Septem- 
ber, 1761, and they remained for a fortnight 
in the picturesque fortress, discussing the 
condition of India, and of Ondo especially ; 
but still more especially debating the means 
by which tlie British treasury at Calcutta 
might be furnished with money. It was 
finally arranged that the nabob should pay a 
large sum to meet the present emergencies of 
the English, and, on the other hand, he was 
to be spared the stated expense of a large 
portion of the British contingent, then sta- 
tioned in his dominions. The infantry bri- 
gade, and three regiments of cavalry, were to 
be withdrawn, a very largo saving to the 
annual expenditure of the nabob's government. 
One regiment of BGpo}'8 (infantry) was to be 
stationed at Lucknow, but the charge to the 
nabob was not to exceed 25,000 rupees per 
mensem. The army at Cawnpore was to he 
statedly kept up to the strength prescribed by 
the treaty of 1773.' All British officers, and 
all English pensioners upon the state of Oude, 
whatever their claims, were to be withdrawn. 
The nabob was also to resume certain jaghires, 
of which the English had previously possessed 
themselves, the united value of which was 
very considerable. On his part the nabob 
consented immediately, to sujiply fifty-five lacs 
of rupees to the company, and subsequently 
twenty lacs in entire liquidation of the debt 
due by him to the company. On the 2.>th of 
►September, the vizier re-entered his capital, 
gloomy and dissatisfied. Every trick of nego- 
tiation to which ho had resorted had been 
turned against him. Hastings had foiled his 
most cunning vakeels and subordinates with 
their own weapons. The conduct of Hastings 
in these negotiations has been much censured. 
The English were hound by treaty to Fuzzul 
Oola Khan, the Rohilla chief, who had some 
years before protracted the war in that coun- 
try. The chief had stipulated to place at the 
service of the English government two or 
three thousand men “according to his ability.” 
Hastings now demanded five thousand, but 
reduced finally tbe mandate to three thousand 
cavalry, which the khan pleaded that he did 
not possess, but would scud two thousand 
cavalry, all ho hod, and one thousand infantry. 
This offer was considered contumacious. It 
is possible that Hastings believed it to bo so, 
but the grounds of suspicion are strong that 
he was anxious for a quarrel, in order to hand 
over the jaghires of the khaii to the nabob, as 
compensation for the ready money required 
from the latter to meet the exigencies of the 
Bengal treasury, then drained of its resources 
by its supplies to the other presidencies in 
their dangerous mismanagement and desperate 
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wars. At all events, the lands of Fnzznl Oola 
were made over upon paper to the vizier, on 
the ostensible ground that the khan had broken 
the treaty. Fuzzul Oola had no doubt in various 
ways departed from its strict letter, but the 
pretext or reason announced for his deposition 
was his refusal to supply the military force 
agreed upon. Hastings hod actually no wisli 
that this concession to the vizier shonid be of 
use to him, lie took means to impede the 
execution of this clause of the treaty with the 
nabob, wliile he was actually making it ; and 
ultimately he frustrated its rnlfilment, accept- 
ing from Fuzzul Oola a fine as a substitute for 
confiscation. 

The resumption of the jaghires by the nabob 
involved the ruin of his motiier and grand- 
mother, called the begums. These princesses 
were immensely rich, and Hastings believed 
that tbe property tliey held had been impro- 
perly conferred upon them by the previous 
nabob — that, in fact, it belonged to the reign- 
ing prince. However that might have been, 
the Englislv had, by treaty, recognised the 
rights of the begum mother, both to her jag- 
hircs and her tronsiucs. So ostensibly was 
this recognition made, that when the nubol) 
had jtrevluusly sought to plunder his relations, 
the English government interfered for the 
protection of the mother, on the ground of 
treaty obligation, while only remonstrating 
witli the vizier for his treatment of tlic elder 
lady. The nabob was very desiious of ob- 
taining the wealth, but shrnuk from the 
odium of entirely dispossessing the roj’nl 
ladies. He suggested to Hastings the pro- 
priety of leaving them in possession of their 
jaghires, and of accepting their treasures in- 
stead. Hastings decreed that tliey should 
lose all. Tills stern, hard, and un])itying de- 
cree was executed, but not until after a 
gallant resistance on the part of the retainers 
of the royal ladies. Tlieir affairs were in the 
hands of two eunuchs : these, w ith other of tlie 
begum aclhcrcnts, were incarcerated, loaded 
with irons. Lord Macaulay says that torture 
was also applied ; but this is not borne out 
by fact. He quotes a letter written by the 
British resident to the officer in charge of 
them, to allow the nabob's agents to inflict 
corporal punishment upon them. But this, 
as TJiornton shows, W'as never executed, and 
probably never intended to be so. That 
author, more severe on Hastings than most 
historians who have*animadverted upon hia 
misdeeds, conjectures that the order was in- 
tended to act merely in terrorem, so as to 
induce the incarcerated men to comply with 
the requisitions of their persecutors. Torture, 
as the term is employed, was not applied ; but 
great severity was inflicted. Hastings justified 
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}ii8 condnctthronghont this last class of trans^ 
actions by the allegation that the begums 
were enemies of British power in India, that 
they abetted Cheyte Sing, and assisted the in- 
surrection in Benares. \Vlien public diecus- 
sion WAS raised in England concerning his 
conduct towards the princes of Oiide, Sir 
Elijah Impey suggested to him the importance 
of supporting the allegation of political in- 
trigno against tho begums by affidavits. 
Hastings gladly availed himself of this sug- 
gestion, and of the active services of Sir Elijah 
lit taking tho depositions. These were ren- 
dered in a remarkable manner. The jndgo 
hurried off to the provinces which had been 
the scones of the alleged misconduct of the 
begums, and took the affidavits in the forms 
of Mohammedan, Brahmiuical, and Chris- 
tian attestation, according to the religion 
ot tho witnesses. A vast pile of documonta, 
most damnatory to the begums, was thus pro- 
cured ; nor would thcro hare been any diffi- 
culty in ohtaiuing any number of sworn 
tcstinionies which the governor deemed ne- 
cessary to Ids ohjoct. It does not appear, 
however, that Hastings countenanced any 
motho<l8 to obtain false testimony, and it is 
possible that ho credited the evidence upon 
which he made tho allegations originally. 
'I’ho facts contained in tho affidavits wore at 
tho time notovi(ius, although they were years 
after denied in tho British parliament by men 
who were seeking to rnin Hastings, for the 
moans he cniploj'cd to save the Indian cmjure. 
Public opinion in England treated the whole 
affair as an impoatnre — n corrupt contrivance 
between the judge and tlio governor to bolster 
up a case from first to last guilty and dis- 
graceful. 

Another circumstanco connected with the 
interview' between the vizier and the governor- 
general at Chnuar has been made tho occasion 
of severe reflections nj)on the latter. The 
nabob offered his excellency a present of ten 
lacs of rupees ; he accepted it, and paB.«ed tho 
money to the company’s account,* Thi.>!, 
however, he did not make known to the com- 
pany for some months after, which Tiord 
Macaula}' considers as a ground for suspicion 
as to the integrity of his motives. Mr. 
Thornton attributes tho concealment to the 
love of mystery with which he thinks 
Hastings invariably enveloped all his transac- 
tions. Motives of policy probably induced tlie 
temporary concealment ; but Hastings never 
intended to apply it to his own use. He, 
however, felt that the close of his power was : 
approaching, that public prejudice in England i 
W'as fast rising to a dangerous pitch against 

* He hail previonily acted iu a similar manucr In the 
case of Cheyte Slog. 


the company’s servants in Indift, and that he, 
probably, would be made the scape-go^, and 
he was anzions to secure this sum for his own 
defence upon his return to England, if the 
directors could be induced to concede it. 
Possibly this circumetance had some inflaence 
in the delay which attended his communi- 
cation to the company, that this sum had been 
paid to their account. Ho, at lost, in a let- 
ter to the secret committee, asked permission 
to keep it. This they refused. His morti- 
fication was intense, for he was not rich, 
and no governor had ever enriched his sove- 
reign by his measures, in any age, as Warren 
Hastings had enriched the Indian treasury of 
the company. Like Clive, he had saved 
India for them, and they grudged him both 
the glory and what he considered eqnitablo 
pecuniary rew'ard. It was from Patna, in 
January, 1782, that lie addressed the court 
on the subject of this donation, in tho follow- 
ing letter : — “I accepted it without hesitation, 
and gladly, being entirely destitute both of 
means and credit, whether for your service 
or the relief of my own neceasities. It was 
made, not in specie, but in bills. What I 
have received has been laid out in the public 
service, the rest shall be applied to the same 
account. The nominal sum is ten lacs of 
rupees, Ontlc currency. As soon ns the whole 
i.i completed, I shall scud you a faithful ac- 
count of it, resigning the disposal of it entirely 
to the pleasure of your honourable court. If 
you aliall adjudge tho disposal to me, 1 shall 
consider it as the most honourable apportion- 
ment and reward of uiy labours, and I wish 
to owe my fortune to your bounty. I am 
now in my fiftieth year : 1 have passed thirty- 
one years in your servii-i. My conBoienco 
allows me boldly to claim the merit of zeal 
and integrity, nor has fortune been nnpropi- 
tioub tu their exertions. To these qualities I 
bound my pretensions. I shall not repine if 
you shall deem otherwise of my services ; nor 
onght your decision, however it may disap- 
point my hope of a retreat adequate to the 
consequence and elevation of the office which 
I now possess, to lessen my gratitude for 
having been so long permitted to hold it, 
since it has, at last, permitted me to lay up a 
provision with which I can be contented iu a 
more humble station.” 

On tl»e 22nd of May, from Calcutta, he 
again wrote, accounting for the moucy which 
he had received for the company, and applied 
to its use, from the month of October, 1780, 
to August, 1781, amounting to nineteen -lacs 
sixty-four thousand rupees (nearly £200,000^. 
Unfortunately, tho ship Livefi/, by which thia 
letter was intended to have been dispatched 
to Europe, avob delayed, and necessarily the 
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letter ako, vrhicli turned out to the aubso- 
quent disadvantage of the writer. 

On the Idth of January, 178S, the directors 
wrote to the governor-general, stating that 
they were prevented, by a prohibitory act of 
parliament, from applying the ten lacs in the 
way he requested. The directors may have 
so interpreted “ the regulation act ; ” but 
tiicre was no claim which hindered their 
giving the money to llastings ; they chose to 
accept it themselves. The answer of the di- 
rectors was an evasion and a mean one. In 
Oleig’s Life of Hatiingt, a letter is published 
addressed by him to his agent, Major Scott, 
in which the following passage sets forth fully 
the views and feelings of the writer on this 
matter ; — “ I am neither a prude nor a hypo- 
crite. Had 1 succeeded, as I had reason to 
expect, in the original objects of my expedi- { 
tion, I should have thought it, jierliaps, allow- 1 
able to make some provision for myself whan j 
I had filled the company's treasury ; but I 
am disappointed. T have added, indeed, a 


large income to the company’s revenue, and 
if Mr. Middleton (resident at Lucknow) does 
his duty, I have provided for the early pay- 
ment of the debt due from the nabob vizier to 
the company. But these are not acquisitions 
of iclat. Their immediate iufiueucc is not 
felt, and will not be known at all until long 
after the receipt of these despatches. It will 
be known that our receipts from Benares 
were- suspended for three months, and during 
as lung a time at Lucknow. It will be known 
that the ])ay and charges of the temporary 
brigade hn\e been thrown upon the company, 
and that nil the nabob’s )>cn8iunerK have been 
witlidraw'u ; but the efl'ect of my more useful 
arrangement, thanks to Mr. Middleton, yet 
remains to be accomplished. 1 return to an 
empty treasury, which 1 left cmjjty. I will 
not suffer it to be said, that I took mure care 
of my own interests than of the public, nor 
that I made a sacrifice of the latter to the 
former.”* 


CIIAPTEll LXXXVl. 

GOVBBNMENT or HASTINGS rCoiw/udedJ—TllE\rY WITH THE MAHRATTAS-INSUBORDINATION 
OF THE COUNCHS OF BOMBAY AND MADE.\S— DISSENSIONS IN SUPREME COUNCIL— 
HASTINGS RESIGNS THE GOVERNMENT-SCHEMES OF THE MAIIBAITAS— PREPARA- 


TIONS FOR THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S 

While Hastings was at Chunar, communica- 
tions reached him from Madagee Sciudiah, 
which led to a better feeling with the Mah- 
rattas. Colonel Muir was ordered by Has- 
tings to form a treaty with fjuindiah, which 
he effected on the basis of instructions sent 
by Hastings on the 13th of Uctuber. That 
chief acted as mediator betw cen the English 
and Tlydci All, but the time was not ripe for 
the fuU development of events between the 
powers of Mysore and Calcutta. Peace, how- 
ever, was concluded witli the Mahrattas by the 
treaty of Salbey, May I7th, 1782,* Seindiah 
having been the means of bringing to pass this 
desirable event, Ragobu, concerning whom 
the conflict arose, had an allowance of 23,000 
rupees per month guaranteed to him. By Uic 
treaty of Salbey, the Peishwa hound himself 
on behalf of the whole of the Mahratta states 
not to tolerate the erection ol factories by any 
European nations except the English. The 
two men who held at that time chief power 
among the Mahrattas, was Scindiah, and Nana 
Fuinavcso, the prime minister of the Peishwa. 

* Printed Treatiee, p. 51 8. 


DEPARTURE— HASTINGS LEAVES INDIA.- 

j The treaty of Salbey did not give satisfac- 
tion at Bombay; the council was jealous of that 
of Bengal as supreme council, and pointed out 
to the directors that the abridged power of 
the Bombay presidency in deference to tliat 
of Bengal, and the diminution of territory 
caused by the treaty, would enfeeble and im- 
poverish that presidency, and require remit- 
tances from England or from Bengal annually. 
They also intimated that as Bombay w<i8 con- 
tiguous to the must powerful Mahralta tribes, 
it was tho most suitable of the three presi- 
dcucicB in w'hich to maintain a large military 
force. 

The differonooB between the councils at 
Madras and Bengal were still more promi- 
nent than those between Bengal and Bombay. 
From the arrival of Lord Macartney to the 
retirement of Hostiugs, those feuds became 
more and more bitter. It was intended by 
the conijiany to nominate his lordship gover- 
nor-general, upon the retirement of Hastings. 

* Memoirs of the Life of Wat re* Hastings first 
Oovemor-General M Bengal. Compiled from oiiginAl 
papers by the Rev. G. R, Glcig, A.M., vol, ii, p, 438. 
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This had been onmmunioated to him, and had 
the effect of making him insubordinate and 
ambitions. He seemed to think it necessary 
to prove his qualifications for his future jicst 
by contravening all the acts of its present 
possessor, which iu any way came within the 
scope of his resistance. As Hastings was not 
a man to be trifled with, his modes of proce- 
dure were energetic, prompt, and summary, 
BO that Madras and Bengal resembled two 
independent Enropean settlements, between 
which a state of peace was barely maintained 
by the authority of the country they repre- 
sented. 

The proceedings in England during tho 
parliamentary discussiuns of 1783 upon tho 
introduction of Fox's India bill, re-acted 
upon the insubordiiinte presidencies of Bom- 
bay and Madras, strengtlicning their disposi- 
tion to defy or tliwart the supreme council, 
and more especially the governor-general, 
who, although he had the faculty of attaching 
strongly to himself the great mass of the civil 
BcrvantB, military, and other European resi- 
dents, was hated by the class of servants oc- 
cupying the highest posts. Ills fertile and 
.active mind was continually engaged upon 
some expedient to correct their imperfect 
transaction of public business, or to avert the 
consequences of their want of political apti- 
tude. This, of course, ])laced him iu the 
position of a censor perpetually, no matter 
how graceful tho courtesy with which he en- 
deavoured to carry out bis re-arraugements 
and counter orders. Hence this class of civil 
servants, and sometimes the superior military 
and naval officers, were constantly reminded 
of tlicir own mediocrity and of his statesman- 
ship, intelligence, and marvellous actjuaiutance 
with Indian affairs. However these men loved 
their country and wished its success, and even 
were ready to die for it on the field, they 
were not disposed to see their ideas of their 
own consequence and dignity so completely 
ignored, as they were when Hastings quietly 
undid performances of which they were proud, 
or listened with an indifference scarcely con- 
cealed by politeness to opinions which be 
knew to be worth no consideration. His 
calm resolution to overrule all imperfect ad- 
ministration and unwise political contracts 
and decisions, and carry out government iu a 
way adapted to native prejudice, aud deal 
with surrounding states on broad principles 
of policy, such as the existing state of things 
required, was not comprehended by these men, 
and they considered their rights infringed by 
usurpation, and the councils set at nought by 
the dominancy of a single will. Hastings was 
always really solicitous to please and soothe 
the mediocrities, and often succeeded won- 


derfully : if he had not, he could not have con- 
ducted tlie government of India at all. It 
was impossible, however, to do so when these 
men had all their own prejudices fostered and 
encouraged by such able men as Francis, such 
energetic men as Glavcring, or such an ambi- 
tious aud influential person as Lord Macartney. 
Such men were intellectually and by position 
too powerful not to collect around thorn and 
enlist under their banner all the nonentities 
of the upper ranks of Indian civil and military 
life, by flattering their prejudices and appear- 
ing to espouse their cause against an autocrat 
who, however eminent, was not always suc- 
cessful, aud, at all events, was not infallible. 
When the nows reached India of the com- 
ments made upon the conduct of public affairs 
in India by Hastings, every petty consequen- 
tial member of the presidential councils affected 
an air of wisdom, and made a point of moral- 
izing upon those transactions in which the 
equity of Hastings had been questioned before 
the bar of public opinion iu England. The 
directors generally cenRurod the policy of Has- 
tings, without setting it aside. They wished 
to profit by its results, for it was obviously in 
their interest, but at the same time they were 
anxious to stand well with the public in 
England, which took superficial views of the 
events iu wliich Hastings had boon engaged. 
The directors had also to study the wishes 
and opinions of government, ever on the 
watch to grasp if possible the patronage of 
tho government of India. Dreading the en- 
croachments of the crown and parliament, the 
directors were constantly trimming between 
their own direct interests iu the East, and the 
necessity of conciliating the ministry of the 
crown. They were sc^ii'tly pleased with 
what Hastings had done to increase or ensure 
their annual investments aud enlarge their 
sphere of territorial revenue, yet they af- 
fected to condemn his mcasiircs, Icsh the go- 
vernment should make their approval a pretext 
for depriving them of power. Home of the 
directors were iu the interest of the cabinet, 
and hardly disguised the fact. Hastings, like 
Clive, had a far better chance of fair play, 
justice, and support from the proprietary of 
the company, than from the directors. Many 
f his opponents in India acted from what 
they supposed to he the wish of the directors, 
which they represented Hastings as controll- 
ing, nnlawtully, by his arrogant will and over- 
bearing abilities. Under such circumstances, 
it was no wonder if, upon receipt of the tidings 
of attack upon Hastings iu the English press 
and parliament, the self-sufficient and empty 
men iu Inilia who had crept up to high office 
by seniority, should take advantage of the 
encouragement afforded them not only to 
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oppose bat to revile the governor-general, 
sftnough the only man in India in the Eng- 
lish interest thoroughly acquainted with its 
mnltifarious peculiarities, its governments, 
languages, the modes of thinking of its peo- 
ples, the policy of its princes, and the rela- 
tions of the company to all the intricate and 
complicated interests prevailing within and 
around the Indian possessions. 

During 1782-3 the conneilof Bengal some- 
times assisted Uastings heartily ; but at other 
times they displayed a spirit of opposition, ac- 
cording as tidings reached them from home 
of the fluctuating influence of Hastings there. 
It is difficult to account for the apparently 
capricions opposition or support sometimes 
displayed by this strangely composed group 
of men. The senior was Mr. Wilder ; next 
to him was Mr. Maepherson, formerly agent 
to the Nabob of Arcot ; then Mr. 8 tables, 
who had been, like Mr. Wilder, a director — 
and who, like that gentleman, brought with 
him to the council exaggerated ideas of his 
own importance from that circumstance. The 
opinions entertained by Hastings concerning 
this trio are upon record, and may well afford 
instruction, as well as amusement, to the 
curious in Anglo-Indian history. In a letter to 
his English agent, Major 8cott,he wrote; “ Yon 
will wonder that all my council should oppose 
me ; so do I. But tlio fact is this ; Maepherson 
and Htables have intimidated Wlieler, wbotii 
they hate, and he thorn most cordially. Mac- 
phersou, who is himself all sweetness, at- 
taches himself everlastingly to H tables, blows 
him up into a continual tremonr, which he takes 
care to prevent from subsiding : and Stables, 
from no other cause that I know, opposes me 
with a rancour so uncommon, that it extends 
even to ids own fric‘:ul<i, if iny wislies diance 
to precede bis own in any proposal to serve 
them. Ill council ho sits sulky and silent, 
waiting to ucclare his opinion when mine is 
recorded, or if he speaks, it is to ask ques- 
tions of cavil, or to contradict, in language 
not very guarded, and with a tone of inso- 
lence which I should ill bear from an equal, 
and which often throws mo off the guard of | 
my pmdciico ; for, my dear Scott, I have not ' 
that collected firmness of mind which I once 
possessed, and which gave me such a snpo- 
riority in my contests with Clavoring and his 
associates.”* In the same letter, Hastings 
writes: — “I stay most reluctantly on every 
account, for my hands aro as effectually 
hound as they w’ere in the year 1775, but 
with this difference, that there is no lead sub- 
stituted to mine.”f 

That the minds of the council were iuflu- 

* Rleig’t Memoin ef nattingt, vol. iii, pp. 181 122. 

T Ibid. p. 189. 
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enced by the attacks made upon Hastings at 
home, he assured Major Scott, in his corre- 
spondence, that be had nnequivocal proof. 
These men, instead of doing their duty to the 
company and their country, os the governor 
did according to his views of duty, merely 
managed their own interests and prospects so 
as to be compromised in no way by Hastings, 
however just his views or conduct. A manly, 
patriotic view of their obligations to stand by 
their chief, when according to their conscience 
he did right, does not seem to have actuated 
them at all. Wheler confessed to the president 
that he dared not support him from fear of 
the prejudice against him in England, which 
was worked up by tlie ministry, and such as 
hoped to profit by tearing the government of 
India from the hands of the company. Hast- 
ings, in one of his letters, tells Scott what 
Wheler had admitted, and then adds : — “ As 
to the other two, they received an early hint 
from their friends not to attach themselves to 
a fallen interest, and they took the first occa- 
sion to prove that if I was to be removed, 
their reniovol was not to follow ns a necessary 
couseqnenrc of their connection ulth me, by 
opposing me on every occasion, on the most 
popular groimds, on the plea of economy and 
obedience of orders, which they apply indis- 
criininatoly to every measure which 1 recom- 
mend, and Mr. Stables witli a spirit of rancour 
wbiob nothing can equal but his ignorance. 
Ifis friend, with the most imposing talents and 
an elegant and unceasing flow of words, knows 
as little of business as he does, and Mr. Wholev 
is really a man of business ; yet I cannot con- 
vince him of it, nor persuaJo him to trust to 
his own Biiperiority. He hates them, and is 
implicitly guided by them, and so he always 
will be by those who command him, and pos- 
sess at the same time a majority of voices.”* 
Touards the close of 1783, Hastings pro- 
posed tho abolition of the British residency 
in Onde, and the surrender of all interference 
tliere with tho goveriiraont of tho vizier. It 
is not easy to see the motive of this. The 
reasons assigned by Hastings are not con- 
vincing. Probably there were motives of a 
public uatnre beiicntli the surface which in- 
fluenced him, but it was at the time generally 
attributed to personal resentments against men 
employed in the British agency at the court 
of Ouile. The council opposed his plan, but he 
prevailed and immediately adopted means to 
carry out his purpose? The governor, for some 
reason, was desirous of meeting the vizier, 
and proposed to the council to go in person. 
This proposal was resisted by them, but at 
last conceded, and on the 17th of February, 
1781, he proceeded on his journey. The 
* Gleig’a Jfifmoira of HatHngt, vol. iii. pp. 149, 148. 
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necessity of coming to some arrangement 
^vitli the vizier for the payment of Ills obli- 
gations to the company was urgent, for he 
had incurred fresh debts by arrears, to the 
amount of half a million sterling. His coun- 
try was in clanger of famine, and the financial 
ufi'airs of his government wore utterly embar- 
rassed, The governor gave him sonud ooun- 
Bcl — formed plans for his extrioatiou, and with- 
drew all interference on the part of the com- 
pany with the governincut of Oude. He caused 
to 1)0 given back to the begums the jaghires 
which had been wrested from them at his 
own instigation ; and it is a curious circum- 
stance, that in a letter to IMrs. Hastings, pub- 
lished in Gleig's Memoirs, he describes the 
begums as in his interest, yet they had oii- 
giually been denounced by him as enemies 
and traitors, as a ground for depriving them 
of their property. This has been severely 
commeiiled upon by various writers, and al- 
most bitterl)’ by Edward Thornton; but so 
rapid were the changes of policy among ori- 
ental princes and politicians, that an enemy 
in one year, or month, might be a fervent ally 
in the next. Hastings may have been right 
on both occasions in the contradictory 
counts given of them.' 

^Yhilo at Lucknow, ho was mot by Prince 
Idirsa Jewar Lehander Shah, heir-nj)parcnt 
of the iMogul. 'J'ho object of the prince in 
seeking the interview, and the conduct of 
Hastings toivards him, arc thus described by 
M. Aubertf — “His object was to be euahied 
to return to his father's court with suitable 
attendants, and to have a jaghire equal to 
the amount granted to him during the ad- 
ministration of Mcerza Nndjiff (’awn, and to 
bo em])l(>yed against the Siklis. In older to 
])rccliulc the apjjcarancc of a distinction to 
wliioli the hlogul’s known affection for bis 
younger son, AIccrza AcKhar iSliah, might 
raise some objection, ho rocpicbtcd his brother 
might be employed in a similar service in 
some other quarter. Mr. Hostings being con- 
strained to quit Benares, left his body -guard 
to support the prince. The vizier also agreed 
to allow him four lacs per annum. It ap- 
jicared that the hfogul had received but one 
lac and a half for bis support in the j)reced- 
iiig year, and that it was the object of the 
prince to obtain some increase of allowance 
for his father. Mr. Hastings then explained 
the feelings which had operated on his mind. 
He was persuaded that the court would have 
experienced the same." 

The letter of the governor-general to the 
directors is beautiful and touching, dlsplay- 

t JUss and Progress (jf the Britieh Power in India, 
vol. i, pp. 68S-8. 
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ing the deep susceptibilities wbicli lay be- 
neath the cold surface of the astute politician. 
The way in which be puts a transaction which 
might be censured by tlie calculating direc- 
tors is eloquent and persuasive, justifying the 
opiuion of bis old enemy Francis, that there 
was no resisting the pen of Hastings. Hav- 
ing reasoned with his employers on the right- 
cousuess of acting as he had ilone to the heir 
of the hlogul throne, be adds : — “ Or let it 
be, if it is Bucli, the same weakness of com- 
passion that T did when 1 first met the prince 
on the plains of Mobaiver, without state, with- 
out attendance, with scarce a tent for his co- 
vering, or a change of raiment, but that which 
the recent ofl'cet of lio.spitality had furnished 
him, and with the expression of a mind evi- 
dently struggling between the pride of in- 
herent dignity, and the conscious sense of 
present indigence and dependence. Had his 
subsequent conduct developed a character un- 
worthy of his high birth, had he appeared 
vain, haughty, mean, insolent, or debased by 
the vices which almost invariably grow on 
the minds of men horn to great pretensions, 
unpractised in the difficulties of common life, 
and not onl}- bred, hut by necessity of political 
I cniition familiarised to the habits of sloth and 
I dissipation, I could have contented myself by 
bestowing on him the mere compliment of ex- 
ternal resi>ect, and consulted only the propriety 
of my own conduct, noryieldcd to the impulse 
of a more generous sentiment. 1 saw him 
almost daily for six months, in which we were 
either participators of the same dues of hospi- 
tality, or Jio of mine. 1 found him gentle, 
lively, possessed of a high sense of honour, of 
a hoiiud jiidgincnl, an uncommon quick pene- 
tration, and a wcll-culti.'atcd understanding, 
with a spirit of resignation, and an equanimity 
of temper almost exceeding any within the 
reach of knowledge or recollection.” 

On the 22nd of Novumher, 178d, JInstings, 
worn out by opposition, his mind wearied, and 
his body enfeebled, wrote, requesting to bo 
relieved from his cares of office. Ho alluded 
to his letter of the 3t)th of March, 1783, when 
ho made a similar rc(|ucst. The court of pro- 
prietary in Jjondon had overborne both the 
court of directors and the house of commons, 
ill a firm determination to retain and support 
him in his authority. This, however, neither 
secured him from attack at home, nor opposi- 
tion from his colleagues in government. ^ He 
accordingly addressed a letter to the direc- 
tors, which throws a full light upon the state 
of English interests in India at that time, his 
ow’n relation to them, and the causes by which 
both were produced If the next regular 
j advices shall contain either the express ao- 
eoptance of my resignation of the service, or 
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yonr tacit acquiescence, I shall relinquish my 
office to the gentleman who stands next to me 
in the prescribed order of sncccsBion, and re- 
turn to England as soon as the ship Berring- 
ton can bo made ready to sail. My constitu- 
tion, though natnrolly not of the strongest 
textiirc, yet for many years retained so uni- 
form an exemjitiou from positive disorder as 
not to require one day of grace from luy offi- 
cial employment, is now so ninch enfeebled by 
the severe illness with uhich I was attacked 
in the year IThtl, that it is no longer capable 
in any degree of those cxortioiis to which it 
was formerly equal, and wliich were nt no time 
sufficient for the discharge of all the duties 
which my jdace exacted of me. Nor am 1 
the only disenscfl ]mrt of it. It is itself dis- 
tempered. Witness the cm el necessity which 
compelled me for nine inonths to abandon the 
seat of government itself (referring to his visit 
to Lucknow), and all the weighty occupations 
of it, to attend to one portion of its charge, 
which, under a sounder constitution, might 
have been better conducted and with fuller 
effect by orders known to proceed from com- 
etent authority to enforce them. 1 do not 
elieve this governinout will ever bo iiiveBicd 
with its proper powers till I am removed from 
it, nor can it much longer Bubsist without 
them. 1 am therefore a hurtful iiicuinluauce 
on it, and my removal, wlieiiever or however 
effected, w'ill bo a relief to it.” 

Before he eouhl execute liis determina- 
tion to quit the country, various occur- 
rences took place Avliieh exercised considerable 
influpuce over the future. Madagec ychidiah, 
the great Mahratta, obtained from the Mogul, 
for the Peishw'a, tho high imperial office of 
Vakeel-ul-Mulluck, which ga\e him a su- 
preme control in the foreign administration of 
the empire. Tliis had long heeu an object of 
ambition wdth tlie Mahrnttus. Hciiidiah him- 
self sought the a])pointiuent of graud iiaib or 
deputy of the Vakcel-ul-Mulluok. 

In consequence of the perpetual complaints 
of the directors as to the charges l<>r the 
government of Bengal, the governor-general 
organized officiont means of retrenchment. 
One of the most interesting iucidcuts connected 
with tho close of his government was his 
review of tho sepoy troops whicli had re- 
turned from the war in the Carnatic. IVice, 
under circumstances which made the act od- 
venturons, ilastings seid sepoys from Bengal 
to make war in South-western India. It has 
been already shown how he dispatched to the 
Bombay presidency a force of sepoys. That 
wise and adventurous act was performed 
against the opinion of his council. Not less 
than seven thousand men, attended by more 
than thirty thousand camp followers, began 


that memorable march, which they prosecuted 
with persistence and fidelity. Hastings knew 
that they would never consent to go by sea, 
in consequence of their class prejudices, and 
he determined to launch them forth upon the 
sunburnt plains of Bengal, and to send them 
through the rocky ravines of the Deccan, and 
across the great southern rivers, until they 
poured forth their force with effect upon the 
shores of Malabar. On the second occasion, 
when Madras was in imminent danger of 
falling before Hyder All, he sent five regiments 
eleven hundred miles along the coast of Coro- 
mandel, and opposed them to the disciplined 
troo 2 « of France with success. They returned 
in four years, just before the governor-gene- 
ral’s departure. Tliey were called out for 
review ; and as tho governor-general rode 
down the lines, he was received with an en- 
thusiasm such as Euro}>can soldiers have not 
surpassed when some great chief, who had 
often led them to battle and to victory, pre- 
sented himself to inspect their lines. Has- 
tings, dressed as a civilian, rode along the 
ranks, his head uncovered, while wild accla- 
mations of attachment rose in the course of 
his progress. The address of Hastings, on 
that occasion, was characteristic, dis{)1ayiiig 
his capaeit}’’ to adapt himself to all classes of 
natives, it u as I’cceived by his sable soldiers 
with almost frantic delight, and its language 
w'as trausraitted, witli astonishing accurac}’, 
from father to sou among the Rajpoot Bepo 3 's, 
for many years, liven yet the old sepoys of 
Bengal talk of Hastings, and his address to the 
native heroes who went forth to the wars in the 
Carnatic, with delight and pride; just as the 
native women all over Bengal, from the re- 
motest parts of the upper 2>rovincoB to the 
marshy shores of the Bay of Bengal, sing to 
their children of the great sahib Warren Ilas- 
tiugs, tho number of his horses and his cle- 
]>haats, the richness of his traj'pings, and tho 
splendour of his train. 

The success of the sepoy brigades which tho 
governor sent to Western and Southern India 
is often quoted as a proof that the Bengal 
sepoys do not deserve the reprobation which 
many modern writers pour upon them, and 
the authority of Hastings is quoted as justi- 
fying the unreasoning reliance placed upon 
the sejwys w'ho, in 1857, revolted in a mutiny 
so exlensivo and determined. The cases have 
no parallel. Hastings chose his black Boldiere 
from among the Rt^poota, the most gallant 
and liigh-bi)irited race in India, a military 
class, faithful to the military citief or govern- 
ment they serve, so long as that government 
preserves its compact with them. The Bengal 
army which mutinied in 1857 was more Brah- 
miuical than military. It was an army of 
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religiouB fanatics, whetlier Bralimin or Mus- 
snlman ; and in In^a, the more religions the 
man, the worse he is as a soldier or a servant. 
The religions of the Brahmin and the high 
Mussulman constrain to nets which unfit them 
for faithful officials or constant soldiers. The 
Bengal army of 18S7 had been chosen mainly 
from Onde and Agra, fTom certain Moham- 
medan and certain Brahminical districts, 
whore the fanaticism of the people, from 
various causes, is more intense than any- 
where else in India. So far from these sol- 
diers being like the sepoys of Hastings — the 
gallant llnjpoots of 1780-85 — there exists a 
hatred to the latter among the Oude sepoys, 
oven marriage connection with them ludug 
forbidden, exeejit to the members of two small 
Bnjpoot tribes, who are contiguous to Oude. 

A writer of some popularity, and who, at 
tho time he wrote, had no such comparison ns 
is here instituted before his mind, thus de- 
scribes the sanguinary bigotry and fanaticism 
of the Oudeans iii one particular aspect of it, 
which exemplifies the assertion that the se- 
poys of 18.77 and those of 1781 were men of 
different mould : — " A respectable landowner 
of this place, a fiomlmnsie, tells me, that the 
custom of destroying their fonmlo infants has 
])revailod from tho time of the first founder of 
their race ; that a rich man Las to give food 
to many lirahmiiis, to get rid of the stain, on 
tho twelfth or tliirtoonth day, but that a poor 
man can get rid of it by presenting a little 
food in due form to the village priest; that 
they cannot give their daughters in marriage 
to any itajpoot families save tlio rhatores 
and chouhans ; that the family of their clan 
who gave a daughter to any other class of 
llajpoots n onlil bo excluded from caste imme- 
diately and for ever; that those who have 
jiropcrty have to give all they have with 
their daughters to the chouhans and rhatores, 
and reduce themselves to nothing, and can 
take nothing from them in return ; as it is a 
great stain to take ‘kuiicea dun,’ or virgin 
price, from any one ; that a Soiuliunsie maj , 
iiow'cNor, when reduced to great poverty, take 
tho ‘ knneen dan ' from the chouhans and 
rhatores for a virgin daughter, without being 
excommunicated from the clan ; but even he 
could not give a daughter to any other clan 
of Rajpoots without being excluded for ever 
from caste ; that it was a misfortune, no donbt, 
but it was one that had descended among 
them from the remotest antiquity, and coidd 
not be got rid of; that mothers wept and 
screamed a good deal when their first female 
infants were torn from them, hnt after two or 
tlirce times giving birth to female infants, they 
became quiet and reconciled to the usage, 
and said, ' do as you like ; ' that some poor 


parents of their clan did certainly give their 
daughters for large sums to wealthy people of 
lower clans, but lost their caste for ever by 
so doing ; that it was the dread of einking in 
substance from the loss of property, and in 
grade from the loss of caste, that alone led to 
the murder of female infants ; that the dread 
prevailed more or less in every Rajpoot clan, 
and led to the same things, but most in the 
clan that restricted the giving of 'daughters in 
marriage to the smallest number of clana."* 

These were not the men from whom the 
sepoys of Hastings were enlisted. He knew 
better than to put so high a confidence in 
men of the stamp that committed, in 1857, 
the atrocities of Delhi and Cawnpore. 

On the 10th of January, 1785, Hastings 
wrote to the directors, apprising them that 
his advices from England rendered it essential 
for him to retire from tho government. In 
this letter occurs the following remarkable, it 
may perhaps be called extraordinary passage, 
when all the antecedents of HaBtings as go- 
vernor-general arc considered ; — “I conceive 
it now to be impossible for your commands to 
require my stay on the terms which I might 
have had the presumption to suppose within 
the line of possibility : were such to be your 
pleasure, it is scarcely possible for your com- 
mands, on any snbjcot w'hich could concern 
my stay, to arrive before the season required 
for my departure. I rather feel the wish to 
avoid the receipt of them, than to await their 
coming ; and 1 consider myself in this act as 
the fortun.atc instrument of dissolving the 
frame of an inefficient government, pcmicrons 
to your interests and disgraceful to the na- 
tional character, and of leaving one in its 
stead, such ns my xenl for "'ir service prompts 
roe to wish iierpetnnl, in its construction to 
every purpose efficient." 

Hastings now made energetic preparations 
for departure. Mrs. Hastings had been sent 
before, and it was reported that she retired from 
the shores of India bnrdene»l with the most 
costly presents : jewels, the rarest and most 
brilliant, the most exquisite carvings in ivory, 
the gold work of Benares, and even specie, 
were said to have been lavished by rich na- 
tives and the Indian princes upon one whose 
influence over Hastings was so great. It 
was generally believed that he knew but 
little 'of these magnificent gifts, the reception 
of which, it was believed by the English at 
Calcutta, he would have prevented. When 
the period for his departure arrived, the oon- 
Bternation of some of the native princes sur- 
passod the joy of those who were enemies of 
England, and even the astonishment of oil. 
The sepoys idolized the great sahib as they 
* Slccmnii’s Jaiimfy through Oudei 
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had previously adored Olivo. The English 
regarded Hastings vritk a profound affection 
and respect, and they now gave vent to these 
feelings in the most demonstrative manner. 
Mr. Hastings delivered up the keys of Port 
William and of the treasury to Mr. Mac- 
pherson, in the council-chamber, on the Ist of 
February. That gentleman succeeded as go- 
vernor-general, under tlie provisions of tbc 
acts of tbe 13 and 21 Geo. III., and took his 
seat on the 3rd. From motives of respect to 
Mr. Hastings, the council determined that the 
ceremonial of succession should not take place 
until the £erri>igtoii had sailed. A letter 
from Mr. Hastings, dated on board, the 8th 
of h'ebruary , anuonneiug her departure, having 
been received at Calcutta, the proclamation 
of tho new • government was made \vith the 
usual formalities. 

When Hastings was about to retire, nume- 
rous addresses were ])rcscnted to him both by 
English officials, military men, and residents ; 
the natives v ied ■\\ itli the British in the mode of 
marking their respect. When he proceeded 
to the place of embarkation, au immeiisc 
crowd lined tbe way which his carriage and 
suite traversed. N umerons barges attended 
his departure down the Hoogly, and it was 
not until tbe pilot loft the shi]», and the coa.si.s 
of Bengal were dim in the distance, tliat 
some of tho attached followers of Ila-st- 
iugs returned to tho Hoogly. During the 
voyage his active mind cnijiloyed itself in 
his favourite pursuit — literature. Ho read 
much during the long voyage, and iwodnced 
several com positions, one of wliieh obtained 
much notoriety and s'lme praise — an imita- 
tion of Horaeo's Otimn IHios rogat. This 
was dedicated to Mi’. Shore, afterwards Lord 
Teignmoutb, one of tlic most useful aud 
gifted public men who bad served tbe com- 
pany in India, and who, after a most labo- 
rious and skilful organization of the revenue 
in Bengal, and long years of statesmanlike 
labour, had returned to Europe only a month 
before his friend. Tho ex-governov-goneral, 
who lauded in June, 17h5, nt Plymouth, pro- 
ceeded at once to London, where he was re- 
ceived by crown and company with high 
distinction. lu another chapter his boinc 
perils and vicissitudes, which W'cre imniiuciit 
and extraordinary, will be recorded ; it is 
here only necessary to give a brief and gene- 
ral view of tho estimation in w hich his ser- 
vices in India, and his character as developed 
by those services, are held in the present day. 
Probably, Miss Martiuoau has, with more , 
brevity, and in terras more expressive than 
any other writer, conveyed the general csti- I 
mate of this great man, and of his fortunes, 
in the following passage: — "He committed 


crimes, and inflicted misery, as unnecessarily 
{according to modern opinion) as wickedly. 
But, these crimes apart, he was a great bene- 
factor to both countries by amalgamating 
them to a greater extent than any other man 
had done, or than any other could have done. 
He was tiie first governor of India who could 
and did converse with any natives in tlieir 
own tongue. He was the first who opened 
the potent and mild resources of intellectual 
syiupatli}'^, by cultivating and honouring 
oriental literature, and interesting the best 
minds of Europe iu the history of our native 
subjects in IBiidostau. lie made the way 
easier for future governors, and finished with 
his own strong hand the revolutionary period 
which perhaps no otlier could have brought 
to a close. It is impossible to esteem liini, 
and it is impossible nut to admire him. 
Without any appearance of a conscience, and 
with nearly ns little indication of a heart, he 
had a must effective undorstunding, and de- 
served whatever praise can bo commanded 
by vigorous and patient resolution, and a life of 
strenuouB purposes carried out in unfaltering 
action. He could liaidly have been a happy 
man nt any time ; but ho was strong and col- 
lected enougJi to keep his foes nt bay, and 
win a final victory ovox them iu tbc form of 
au aopiittal from charges for which ho had 
in fact undergone a protracted i)uniBbmont of 
disgrace and snspeuse. Ho W’on royal favour, 
and li good deal of popular admiration ; was 
made a privy councillor and tbe idol of tlie 
street ; and ho died, Hastings of Daylesford. 
He would probably have confessed in some 
suit hour of sunset, under the old oaks, that 
ho did not enjoy them so much after tbc 
heavy price he had paid for them as when, 
in bis childhood, be dreamed of possessing 
them, without a thought of guilt to be risked 
iu the acquisition of them." 

However eloquently correct this cxjircs- 
siou of tbe views taken of Hastings generallv 
iu the present day may be, there is just 
ground for exception to many of the dicta 
pronounced. It is not true tliat Hastings 
committed crimes for which he saw no ue- 
JCBsity. Jlo necessity of state, or of the indi- 
vidual, call, of course, justify a crime ; but iu 
some of the instances in which Hastings 
sinned, and sinned gricvonsly, ho was de- 
ceived by his otvn casuistry ; be believed that 
a great necessity at least extenuated his 
guilt. He did evil that good might come. 
He supposed, in some cases, that the vast 
benefits to bo ensured by a policy which was 
not equitable or moral, compensated for the 
misdeeds. This unrighteous, and because 
unrighteous impolitic, principle has been 
avowed by many statesmen and divines who 
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have been ready enough to censure the con- 
duct of Warren Hastings. They have them- 
selves, under far less temptation and less 
pressure of difBculty and danger, pursued a 
similar policy, and adopted a similar justifi- 
cation with an effrontery of which Hastings 
had set no example ; for while it is evident 
that his mind was beguiled by the idea that 
the end sanctified the deed, he did not sup- 
pose himself wholly under the influence of 
such a principle. Ho always acted upon an 
avowal of abstract justice, and where no prin- 
ciple of equity was involved, he supported his 
jiolicy by its xitility to the government, and 
its beneficial influence upon the governed. 
It is impossible to wade through the debates 
and minutes in council, in which Hastings 
])ai ticipated, especially when ho ■was the chief 
support offjovornor Vausittart, as the auflior 
of this History has done, without perceiving 
that the mind of Hastings was ever open to 
nil appeal founded upon justico. ]\Iisa Mar- 
tiucau decm.s it impossible to esteem him ; yet i 
111 ) Englishman in India ever excited an 
esteem so universal. Nor is it true tliat bo 
was “ without any appoar.'ince of a conscience, 
and with nearly as little indication of a heart,” 
ns his resistance to tyranny during the govern- 
ment of Vausittart proves against the one 
accusation, and his devoted friendships and 
home attachments j>rovo against the other. 
One of the last acts of Hastings was an act of 
touching friendbliip. His last letter, wiilten 
only a few hours licforc death, was worthy of 
a man both of heart and conscience. 


When at Daylesford, lie enjoyed the otiim 
cum digndtate. There are no facts known con- 
nected with the life of Hastings to prove the 
probability of Miss Mortinean’s supposition, 
that he looked back with such pain upon his 
public acts as disturbed the quietude of his re- 
pose — a supposition in itself absurd on the part 
of a writer who believed he had no constnenoe. 
Miss Martineau follows too closely in the 
train of Lord Macaulay, from whom her views, 
favourable and unfavourable, of Hastings were 
too implicitly drawn; just as his lordship ac- 
cepted too easily the stateiuents and opinions 
of Mill, which — however softened and qualified 
by him — he in the main followed. Hastings, 
althougli a great man, was probably not quite 
so great as be is gciiornlly sa})pu8ed to have 
been; and was certainly a better man than 
it is now the fashion to depict him. It would 
be impossible in a religious or even merely 
etbical acceptation to call biiu n good man ; 
init posterity will doubtless mitigate the stern 
judgment of the present generation upon him, 
while, to t})c latest times, bis government of 
India, bis self-reliance, courage, energy, and 
talents will bo an admiration and a wonder. 
It may bo long before the moral portrait 
of Jiini, painted by one (Lord JIacaulay) 
whom Bnlwer* calls “ the Titian of English 
prose,” shall cca»e to fill the mind of tho 
resiling public; but a time will arrive, when 
in spite of all that is reprehensible in him, n 
iii.iie agreeable as Well ns just conception 
will be formed. 


CIIADTEE LXXXVII. 

I 

W.All AVTTII IlYDEB AM OF JU.SOnE— HIS INVASION OF THE CABNATIC— IIIS DKVaSTA- 
TIOKS, VICTOBIES. CRUELTY, AND DEATH. 


On former pages the imbecility of the goveiii- 
rnonts of Bombay and Madras, especially of 
the latter, during the time when Wurreii 
Hastings was governor -general of India, has 
been depicted; and it was stated that in con- ■ 
sequence of the insubordination of tlie council i 
of Madras to the supreme council, Hydor and 
the French wore permitted without opjiositioii, 
and to a great extent without suspicion, to 
form an intimate alliance — the former orga- 
nizing a vast army, to a considerable extent 
on French principles of tactics and discipline, 
and with the aid of French ofl&cers. He was 
also allowed, without being impeded by any 
countervailing address on the part of tho 
council, to negotiate alliance with the Mah- 


rattas, and thus to engage on his side the most 
powerful people among the natives of India. 
Tlie object of Ilyder was not simply ambition ; 
vengeance bad also a place in bis motives. 
He had made various stijiulations with tho 
English, who had injured and insulted 
him almost in every ease witli scandalous 
breach of treaty. Notice has been taken on 
previous jiages of the bad faith of the English, 
who were mainly influenced in deserting 
Hyder by fear of provoking the powerful 
Mahrattas, and by a reluctance to incur the 
censure of the dircctois at homo, who were 
constantly anxious lest their councils should 
* n/ial mil hedomthit? vol.i.p.91. ByPiiistntus 
Csxtou. 
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embroil them with the native potentates by 
silianceB and treaties, offensive and defensive. 
In 1767 the council of Madras made a treaty 
of this nature with Hydor, after be had passed 
in swift conquest over the Carnatic, and 
threatened Madras itself. When next he 
was at war with the Mahrattas, the English 
refused to fulfil their agreements, and he 
from that hour hated them. In 1778, when 
again menaced by the Mahrattas, llyder ap- 
pealed to the English to fulfil their treaty, 
they again violated their honour, and inflamed 
the hatred of the prince they had thus be- 
trayed, to an almost intolerable degree. He 
declared that no terms could lie kept with a 
a nation whose officers were perpetually 
changed, each new council disclaiming the 
acts of that which had preceded it. 

When the English threatened tho French 
settlement of Myhie, llyder renioustrated 
with them, deolnriug that he considered that 
place his own, and the Krencli occupying it 
under him. Tho English disregarded his 
reiuuustrauce, and drove the French out. 
They could not have done otherwise. Myhie 
cotdd not have been jiormitteil as n point 
dappui for tho French in (he close neigh- 
bourhood of the English settlement of I'clli- 
cherry, Tho French never aoknouleUgcd 
Hydcr practically os the lord of Myhie ; they 
consulted no master but the Frouch governor 
at Pondicherry. Tho remonstrance of Hydcr 
was, therefore, niircasounblc ; and it is ob- 
vious that he merely cinimod the sovereignty 
of the jilaco because he was anxious to keep 
the British within bounds, and to use the 
PVench ns a counterpoise to the Engli.sli on tho 
coasts of Western India. 'J'he English were 
resolved to brave .sll dangers in expelling 
rivals so dangerous and troublesome as tho 
French, and consequently alike disregarded 
the threats and arguments of Hydcr. From 
the moment Myhie was seized by the Engli.sh, 
Hydcr, already their relentless and aggrieved 
enemy, prepared liimsclf for war, and In's jirc- 
parations were on a scale of stupeudoub mag- 
nitude, such as in uumbers of meu and mili- 
tary material might excite the envy and 
admiration of some of the first military nations 
in Europe. It consisted of 2S,0()0 cavalry, 
15,000 regular infantry, 40,0(K) peons, 2,o0(i 
rocket-men, 5,000 pioneers, 4(X) Eurojieaus, 
and a wild host of fanatical and half armed 
followers. The council of Madras wrote to 
the council of Calcutta that affairs were of a 
warlike complexion, and then with an infatu- 
ation only to be accounted for by the igno- 
rance, pride, and obstinacy, which were so 
generally displayed by tho Madras govern- 
luont, they neglected all precaution, and 
even addressed tho directors in London in 


terms which only became men whose affairs, 
political and commercial, were in a state of 
perfect security. When the kfadras govern- 
ment was lulled in tho torpidity which con- 
ceit and stupidity are sure to beget in tho 
minds of public men, Uyder suddenly rushed 
forth with the force and dash of a cataract 
throngh the passes, precipitating a vast army 
from the table-land of Mysore upon the sea- 
girt plains of the Carnatic. 

On the l‘.)th of June, the council was aware 
that llyder had left Heringapatam to join tho 
grand ariuy assembled at Bangalore, mar- 
shalled under the direction of officers of 
Fi'auco : his army having been consecrated 
by the Mohammedan ecclesiastics, and the 
lliudooB having performed the solemn cere- 
mony of jebbum for its success. Ten days 
later it was known at all the presidential capi- 
tals that Hydcr was marching ujion the Car- 
natic at tlic head of one hundred thousand 
men, and that his army was Midi as never 
before had been commanded by a native 
sovereign of India. Miss Martiueau has us 
beautifully as truly said — “ Tlien ensued that 
invasion of the Carnatic which is ns celebrated 
on event as any in the history of India. Thi' 
mighty host ponr(Hl down from the breezy 
table-land of Mysore upon the bot ]>lains of 
the Carnatic througu Ihe passes, and especially 
through that one vvliich Sir James Mackintosh 
found so safe for the solitary traveller seveu- 
aiid-thirty years later— as wild with rock and 
jungle iu the one rate as tiic other, hut wit- 
ncs-.iiig ■within one generation the modus of 
life which arc usually seen five eeiituries 
apart. Mysore was rising under ITydei' to 
the stage of imjjrovcinent which a vigorous 
Mohammedan ruler can induce upon an ex- 
hausted Hindoo state ; but, under British 
superiutciuleucc, the best policy of Hydcr had 
been left far behind for many years, when the 
recorder of Bombay made his pbilosopbical 
observations on the sceiirity of life, property, 
and industry, on flie very road bv which 
llyder had descended to lay waste tho Car- 
natic.” Descending from Cliaingana, lie dealt 
destruction with remorseless hand. Fire 
and tho sword spread a wide circle of desola- 
tion ; and the slightest hesitation on the part 
of the misi rable inhabitants, iu obeying lus 
orders to withdraw fiom their homes, was 
followed by horrible barbarities. He eom- 
mauded tiiat cars* should be cut oil', nosos 
slit, and otlicr niiitilations practised upon 
men and women, although it must he admitted 
that the latter were frequently spared when 
the former W’cre savagely treated. Colonel 
Wilks confutes most modern writers as to the 
extent of llio desolation made by Hyder, 
affirming that it only comprised such a circle 
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Around Madras as would, in Hyder’s opinion, 
deprive it of supplies, while he found forage 
and food in the Carnatic generally. 

At last, arrangements for defence were 
made by the feeble president and council of 
Madras. Bir Hector Monro commanded in 
chief, but he was detained in the capital by 
the governor for the benefit in council of his 
military knowledge and experience. Colonel 
Maclood, a good officer, was appointed to 
command in the Carnatic. Bir Hector was 
of opinion tliat the English forces should 
assemble near Congereram. Colonel Macleod 
declined carrying out that plan, on the ground 
that, although at an earlier period it might 
have been an effective defensive position, it 
tras now too late to make it the point of con- 
vergence. Bir Hector, still relying upon his 
own plan, determined on carrying it out him- 
seli, and on the 2‘Jth of August, 1780, took 
the command at Cougeverara of his little army 
of five thousand men. This force was to 
have been speedily augmented by troops then 
under the cotutiiaud of Colonel IJaillie, which 
hud been the previous year dispatched to 
protect Basalet Juiig, who had been me- 
naced by Ilyder. 3loanw)iilo, Hyder, with 
extraordinary pruni])titude, surprised vaiioiis 
British posts of strength, and by bribery se- 
cured the surrender of others. On the part 
of tlio British, the first object was to secure 
different strong jiliices now held by the troojw 
of the nabob, who, il was not doubted, would 
surrender tbeui to the enemy on the first 
.attack. Beveral fell; but two were saved by 
the exertions of very young British officers. 
Jjieutenant Mint, with a company of one hun- 
dred men, having jiroccedod to Wandiwasli, 
was rofiisod admittance by tbe killatliir or 
governor, who had already arranged the terms 
on which the fijrtrusB was to be given up. 
Flint, however, having with four of his men 
procured access, seized tlie commandant, and, 
aided by the well-disposed part of the garri- 
son, made himself master of the stronghold. 
Baiilie, however, remained with his troop'- at 
Ountoor. Ilyder’a information wa.s perfect ; 
the jieople, even those whom he dispossessed, 
sympathised with him, if they w’ore hloham- 
medans ; and natives of the high caste heathen 
were desirous to sec the English driven out 
by any native jiriuco. Ilyder determined on 
prevent'iig tbe junction of Baiilio and Monro, 
and in order to effect this purpose, placed a 
large corps d'armie under Ids son Tippoo, 
whose hatred to the English, if possible, ex- 
ceeded his own. Ilyder himself had laid 
siege to Arcot, but leaving a corps sufficiently 
numerous to invest it, be, with his main army, 
took post within six miles of the encampment 
of Sir Hector Monro. On tbe same day. 


Tippoo attacked Colonel Baiilie, and vraa re- 
pulsed. This woe the first real battle of the 
campaign, and the English had the advantage 
in arms. Tippoo, although defeated, was not 
discomfited. He harassed Baillie’s little force 
incessantly, hovering upon his fianks with 
clouds of cavalry, and constantly menacing a 
renewed attack. Baiilie informed Monro that 
he was nnablo to join him with his troops, 
thus impeded by a superior force. Monro, 
unable to take the offeusivo while his army 
was thus separated, sent a detachment of one 
thousand men, the pick of Ids troops, to form 
a junction with Baiilie, who might, by this 
accession, be enabled to break bis way through 
tbe c<)ri)8 of Tippoo. Officers cx})cricnced in 
Indian warfare* have denounced the strategy 
of Moiu’o ill this instance, as exposing not 
only the detachment of Fletcher, luitthb main 
army under his own commnmt to the danger 
of being attacked in detail aud destroyed, 
hlonro, liowrevcr. by a happy audacity, proved 
Ids superior skill in the face of native armies. 
These rules of warfare, applicable when Fiiiro- 
peans moot Europeans, are fvciiuoutly of little 
importance when Europeans eoutcud with 
native armies. More battles l-avo been gained 
by the British in India by a daring yet in- 
telligent neglect of the rules of campaiguiitg 
received in Eurojio, than by adherence to the 
laws of military science. Tijipoo, who had 
the Engli.--li sjiies and agents in his pay, was 
npjirisod of the expedition oi Fletcher, but, 
instead of attacking the head -(|aart era of the 
British, with his main nririy, lie raanopiivred 
to intercept Colonel Fletcher, and was baffled 
by the superior military bkil' of that officer, 
Flctclicr, deceiving his own nuides, succeeded 
in deceiving Ilj'der. U the Sdli lio joined 
Baiilie. The Fi’onch officers on Hyder’s staff 
did not penetrate the designs of Monro, but 
supposed that ho iuteuded to effect a separa- 
tion of the Corps of Tippoo from the, grand My- 
sorean army, and then to fall upon the latter. 
I’ippoo had correct information, and acted 
accordingly. His French advisers counselled 
retirement. Hyder believed that the moral 
and militai'y effect of a retreat would be dis- 
astrous, and ho determined to maintain the 
positions which ho already oeenjaed, and ob- 
serve the movements of tlic J’inglish, until 
chanco should give his vigilance an advan- 
tage. Baiilie, strengthened by Fletelier, began 
his mareb. Ilyder, b}' a series of masterly 
movements, endeavoured to bring bis army into 
action in such w.ay that his whole strength 
might ho directed against his opponents. 
Baiilio, by a series of blunders, the chief of 
which was an intolerable self- confidencc,played 
into Hyder’s hands. An obstinate confiict en- 
* Coluucl Wilkes’ lliitorif of tite 3[ahraUaSf 
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sned. The British soldiers fought with a heroism 
that could not be surpassed ; the sepoys broke 
and fled, and Baillie having displayed danntloss 
courage, seeing all hope gone of saving his 
European soldiers by battle, advanced, waving 
his haudkerehief as a flag of truco, and sur- 
rendered. Scarcely had the Knglisli laid 
down their arms than the soldiers of llyder 
fell upon the defenceless men, and per])Gtrated 
one of the most cowardly and infamous mas- 
sacres recorded in the annals of even Indian 
war. The sick and wounded, women, and 
children, were backed and hewn in pieces 
with savage delight by the younger soldiers 
of Uyder’s army especially.* The barbarity 
of the troops was, if possible, exceeded by the 
barbarity of tlieir chief. The heads of the 
slain W’crc heaped at his feet, as he sat within 
his tent, and the prisoners were paraded 
before him as they were made the objects of 
every conceivable indignity, and the victims 
of many atrocious cruelties. The efiforta of 
the French oftieers to mitigate the hon-ora to 
which the captive Englisli were cxjioaed, were 
honourable to their nation, hut llydor was 
deaf to their pcraunsioiis and reraonstrauccs. 
Even after the fury of battle and exultation of 
victory were long past, the prisouora were 
suhjootcd to a cruel incarceration. t)nc of 
the Bufforers tlius deacribea it: — ‘‘Wo were 
often told, and tlirough other clmmiels wo 
know it to be the fact, tliat nctnul force had 
been used on the persons of many of our 
countrymen in other prisons, with the ox 2 >ec- 
tation tiiat wlien they bore the indelible mark 
of Moliainmcdaniam they would ajiostatize 
from (rod, and abjure their earthly sovereign. 
The same abhorred expedient recurred to our 
minds as intended for us wiicaicvcr a stranger 
of rank visited the prison, eapeeially if he 
seemed to cast a scrutinizing eye on our per- 
sons. In such a state of complicated mental 
distress nearly fotir years of the prime of life 
were consumed ; and during this sad ])eriod 
our coi’imreal sufferings were not inferior in 
their degree to those of our minds. Our 
couch was the ground, spread with a scanty 
allowance of straw ; the same wretched cover- 
ing which shielded our limbs from nakedne-^s 
by day served to enwrap them also liy night. 
The sweepings of the granary were given us 
In any dirty utensil or broken eartlien jwt. 
Swarms of odious and toniionting vermin bred 
in our wounds, and every abomination to the 
sight and smell accumulated around us, till its 
continuance became intolerable to our guards.” j- 
lluriiig the conflict of Baillie, Sir Hector 
Monro exhibited as few qualities of a com- 
mander as the colonel. His efforts to relieve 

* ('oloucl Wilks’ Historjt of the ilahratlas. 
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Baillie were not only inefficient but absurd, 
and bis conduct afterwards not less so. He 
fell back to Cbiiigleput, losing nearly all his 
stores and baggage ; there he was joined by 
a reinforcement under Captain Cosley, but 
there was no commissariat. By forced 
marches he brought his army to Mount St. 
Thomas, noar Madras, on the 14th of Sep- 
tember. In three weeks the army had been 
nearly destroyed, and disgrace inflicted upon 
British anus in spite of the most dauntless 
courage on the part of xtfficers and men, in 
consequence of the inordinate self-esteem, 
obstinacy, and ignorance of the officers in 
command. When tho experience and ability 
of Sir Hector Monro are considered, bis iricom- 
petency throughout this brief and fatal cam- 
paign is truly nstouishing. On tho Iflth the 
English army changed its jvositiun, taking 
post at Jlermalong, where a river flowcil 
along its front. 

During this short period of shame and dis- 
aster, the council of ^Madras were ns disunited, 
haughty, and incapable as ever. When they 
saw their army driven back upon Madras 
itself, and thick volumes of smoke by day auil 
columns of fire by night darkening or bright- 
ening the hoi’izon where the brands of llyder' .s 
soldiery were busy, their hearts sunk within 
them, .md they gave vent to the lunguagc of 
despair and dismay. Hastings, however, was 
busy far away in Calcutta, His fertile luiml 
and busy industry took care of Madras wlien 
its own council was paralysed with fear. 

Hydcr W’BM as active on the theatre of war, 
as was Hastings in the chaiubtr of the chief 
presidency. The Mysorean immediately laid 
siege to Arcot, which he redneed in s^iitc of 
a gallant defence. It, however, held out until 
the 3ril of November, seven weeks after the 
fugitive English took up their position at 
Menimlong. Arcot would hardly have been 
captured before relief arrived, had it not been 
for tbc usual treachery of the Brahmins. The 
governor was a distinguished person of that 
caste, and was captured by llyder’s trooi)s in 
an assault. Hyder bribed him, and invested 
him with his previous office. The traitor 
continued to saj) the fidelity of tho Brnlimi- 
nical sejioys. The Mohammedan sejioys 
already sympathised with the invader, and 
thus the town was lost. Whenever an op- 
portunity occurred for influencing the fana- 
ticism of the sepoy^ no matter how loyal they 
had iweviously proved themselves, they ■were 
ready to espouse the cause of the enemy who 
shared their religious sympathies. The vie • 
tory of Hyder also enabled him to l.iy siege 
to Wnndiwash, Vellore, Chinglcput, and 
other places of strength in tho Carnatic, 
where he inspired the garrisons with the 
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most gloomy apprehensions, and pressed them 
“with desperate pertinacity and boldness. 

Hastings had sent Coote to take the place 
of Monro, and the gallant old general ar- 
rived a few days after the fall of Arcot. 
Hastings sent with him five hundred and 
sixty European troops. It was at this junc- 
ture that he determined to dispatch his sepoy 
army to inarch along the coast as soon ns the 
rainy season terminated. He suspended the 
president of Madras, placing the senior mem- 
ber of council in his ])Iace. Money was sent 
with Coote, but its disposal remained in his 
own hands. 

The reinforcements brought by Coote raised 
the shattered army of the jtrcsidency to the 
number at wlueh the force under Monro had 
been eoniputed, irrespective of that coiu- 
inunded by liaillie. jVbont one thousand 
seven hiuiilrcd Europeans and more than five 
thousand sepoys obeyed Ibe orders of tbo new 
general. Tlie reputation of Coote inspired 
conlidenee, and the fifteen Incs of rupees com- 
mitted to liiin by Hastings gave him the 
means of marching his army from the vicinity 
of Madra.s, and, small as it was, of taking the 
offensive. Hastings eojuiselled such a course, 
and jivepaved witli nil iii.s available resources 
to aid tbo general by further sujipUos of lueu 
and money. It was at thi-s juncture that 
the itujuh of Beriir excited a[iiirahcnsions at 
(jalcutta by the dubious jiart ho played, and 
involved Hastings in intrigues which met 
with subsequent censure in England, the real 
merits of the case having been misunderstood 
both by 4be company and the llritish parlia- 
ment. The first care of Coote was to put 
Madra.s in a state of defence, which the coun- 
cil had neglected, each thinking only for his 
own safety, maturing jilana of flight to Bengal 
or to England. Eortunatcly it was the rainy 
Bcnsoii, BO that the true cause of the inactivity 
of the English army was concealed from Hyder. 
At the end of the year 17H0, Coote called a 
council of war, and it was determined at once 
to march against the hosts of Mysore. Mr. 
Murray thus describes the. views and pros- 
peets of Ceneral Coote when setting out with 
Ids little army against odds so great, and the 
jtrogress of affairs until Hyder was brought 
to the tirst generiil aetion in which (.'oote en- 
countered the Mysoroau forces : — 

“AVhat he dreaded was tlie harassing war- 
fare carried on by Hyder in a country which 
he had already converted almost into a desert. 
'J'he English army, when it left Madras, was 
like a ship departing on a long voyage, or a 
caravan preparing to cross the deserts of 
Arabia. Everything by which life could be 
supiiorted must bo carried along with it ; and 
the soldiers, continuing to depend on the 
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capital alone for supply, were in ^nger of 
absolute famine. As they moved in a close 
body through this desolated region, never 
ocenpying more than the ground which they 
actually covered, clouds of the enemy’s ca- 
valry hovered round thorn ; who, finding that 
they did not choose to waste their ammunition 
on individual ohjeets, even rode up to the line, 
and held an occasional parley, uttering from 
time to time a fierce defiance or an invitation 
to single combat. Dallas, an officer of great 
jiersunal prowess, Bucccssfully encountered 
several of the Indian chiefs, and his name 
w’as called out by the moat daring of the 
champions. In this mode of fighting, how- 
ever, the natives in general had the advantage. 
Harassing ns such a warfare w'as, and though 
the Mysorean chief continued to refuse battle, 
he was obliged to raise the siege of every 
place u])on whirh the English directed their 
march. In this manner the important for- 
tresses of Waudiwash and Bermaeoil were 
relieved, and a stop was thereby put to tlie 
career of tlio enemy. 'J'he IJritish commander, 
however, in following the vapid movements of 
this indefatigable adversary, found his troops 
so exhausted, and reduced to such destitution, 
as loft no prosiiect of relief except in a general 
action, which he scarcely hoped to accomplish. 
But Jlydor at length, encouraged by the ap- 
pearance of a French fleet on the coast, and 
by a repulse sustained by our countrymen in 
attacking the pagoda of Chillumbriim, in- 
trenched his army in a strong post near 
Uuddalore, where he at once maintained liis 
communication with the son, and cut off the 
supplies of his opponent.” 

The same autijor, with well expressed 
brevity, thus describes tb<. oattlo which en- 
sued when Coote was enabled to initiate aii 
attack : — '• This station was extremely for- 
midable; but Sir Eyre Coote skilfully leading 
his men through a passage formed 'by the 
enemy for a different purpose, drew them up 
in the face of several powerful batteries as well 
as of a vast body of cavalry, and finally 
carried all before him. 'Bhe rajah, seated on 
a portable stool upon an eminence in the rear 
of the army, was struck with amazement at 
the success of the attack, and burst into tlic 
most furious passion; refusing for some time 
to move from 1 lie spot, till a trusty old ser- 
vant almost by force drew the slijipers on his 
legs, and placed him on a swift horse, which 
bore him out of tlie reach of danger. 

Previous to the foregoing victory, the 
English fleet gained a decided advantage at 
sen. The French naval force refciTod to in 
the foregoing summary of events, fearing the 
approach of an English fleek left the roads of 
Pondicherry, somewhat relieving Coote from 
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the dietresBing dangera, which at that time 
cast a gloom over hie hopes. Sir Edward 
Hughes attacked the ships of Uyder in his 
own ports of Calicut and Mangalore, and 
utterly destroyed the hope of forming a 
maritime power, which was one of the chief 
objects of Hyder's ambition. On the Hth of 
Jane the British admiral, having performed 
this signal service, returned to Madras, bring- 
ing with him a reinforcement from Bom- 
bay. These circumstances greatly cnconraged 
Ooote in the offensive operations which were 
BO bravely carried out. The consequences of 
this action were moat important, tlie English 
were for the socoiid time enabled to relieve 
Wandiwash, then besieged by Tippoo. Both 
-armies retired to the neighbourhood of Arcot. 
Hyder abanduned all hopes of conquering 
the southern proviuces. 

Tho sepoy force which Unstings sent 
by land did not arrive until August, and 
when it formed ajuiictiun with tho Madras 
army, it was with greatly reduced numbers, 
many of the sepoys having perished on the 
Una of march irom physical incapacity to 
endure its havdehips, and many having de- 
serted. In the last cha])ter, notice was taken 
of the review of these troops upon occasion 
of their return Lo Bengal by Hastings, and of 
tho lavish jiraiso he bestowed upon them. 
By many of those brave llujpoots, tho pane- 
gyrics of the great governor-general was 
deserved ; but that class of historians by whom 
the sepoys are too lavishly cdiiiinondecl, have 
not only overlooked (as before stated) that 
tho returned victors were. Rajpoots, not 
Oudeans or Bengalees, but also the fact that 
the march of the force was disgraced by de- 
sertion, and at times ulieu the tenqitatiuns to 
forsake their coloirrs were few, and of no 
extraorilinary force. 'J’he project of sending 
them was a hold one. Hastings know that, 
and made the most of his success. It was 
politic in him to conceal any impressions of 
an unfavourable nature which he might have 
entertained, but n coirect relation of the facts 
demands the statemeuts that more of the 
soldiers sent by Hastings from Bengal to 
Madras died from disease, or were ]u.st by 
desertion, than fell in battle. Too much wa's 
made of the achievement by Hastings him- 
self, who had a strong motive for acting as he 
did, and by those who since have followed 
him, in tho excessive praise hestowed 
upon the instruments of a scheme of which 
ho was so proud. The events which followed 
the first* conflict, so fortunate for tlie British, 
are thus summed up by Murray: — “After 
sundry marches and countermarches, Ilyder 
once more took the field, and wailed battle in n 
position chosen by himself, being no other j 


than the fortunate spot, as he deemed it, near 
the village of Polilloor, where he had gained 
the triumph over the corps of Colonel Baillie. 
Hero General Coote led his troops to an 
action which proved more bloody than deci- 
sive; for though he placed them in various 
positions, he found them everywhere severely 
annoyed by a cross-fire from the enemy. Mr. 
Mill's authorities even assert, that his move- 
ments were paralyzed by a dispute with Sir 
Hector Monro, and that liad the Mysorean 
captain made a vigorous charge he would 
have completely carried the day. But he at 
length yielded the ground on which the 
battle was fought, and the Englisli readied 
it over tho dead bodies of their yet unburied 
countrymen, who had fallen in the former 
action. The natives, according to some 
nccouuts, boasted of this encounter as a com- 
plete victory; but Colonel “Wilks says tlicy 
represented it merely as a drawn battle, 
which was not very far from the truth." 

I'his representation, so far as it is iiiifa- 
vourabie to the British, rests upon the autho- 
rity of Mill alone. There was no occurrence 
between Ooote and liis serond in command, 
Sir Hector Monro, which could be coustrued 
into a disjiute delaying the progvess of the 
battle. The conduct of Sir Hector was, as 
nsnal, obstinate, self-suffieieut. and lieuudoaht- 
etlly disobeyed orders, but the netiou went 
on iiiiiiillneuced by tlie fact. There could bo 
no dispute, according to the laws of war, as to 
which side had the victory. Hyder, notwith- 
standing the amazing advantages of his ]>usi- 
tion, was driven off tlie field utterly dihcom- 
fited. The account of the action given by 
on officer afterwards distiiiguishcd as Sir 
Thomas Muuro, was as follows, and is at 
variance with the iiicturo of conlubion and 
disaster depicted by Mill: — “The iiObitiou of 
Hyder was such, that a btronger could not 
have been imagined. Besides thiee villages, 
which tho enemy had occupied, the ground 
along their front, and on their flanks, was 
intersected in every direction by deep dituhes 
and water-courses ; their artillery fired from 
emhrasures cut in mounds of earth, which 
had been formed from the hollowing of tho 
ditches, and the maiu body of their army lay 
behind them. The caimunade became gene- 
ral about ten o'clock, and continued with little 
iiiterinissioii till sunset, for we found it almost 
impossible to advance upon the enemy, as tho 
cannon could not be brought, without much 
time and labour, over the broken ground in 
front. The enemy retired as we advanced, 
and always found cover in the ditches and 
behind the banks. They wore forced from 
all before sunset, and after standing a short 
time a cannonade on open ground, they fled in 
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great hurry and confusion towards Oonge- 

vevam.” 

The English now suffered severely from 
want of provisions. Bir Eyre Coote was in 
continual alarm lest from this cause he should 
lose his whole army. Ilyder had so denuded 
the country of provender, cattle, corn, and 
rice, that the English army was reduced to 
the greatest straits. Madras was itself in 
danger of famine ; and Vellore, upon the sup- 
port of which the preservation of the Carnatic 
strategetically depended, was nearly in a starv- 
ing state. Coote anxiously hoped for battle, 
as affording him the only prospect of extri- 
cating him from his difficulties. 

The enemy took post at the pass of Shol- 
ingar, on the Vellore road ; and on the 27th 
of Heptemhor the advanced guard of Coote 
approached their pickets. According to Mill, 
llydor occupied a favourable position, which 
ho bad skilfully chosen to give battle to the 
English once more : according to Colonel 
Wilks, the llritisli surprisod him, and the chief 
object of Hydcr was to withdraw his guns in 
safety, to effect which he resolved upon the 
‘■ucrifioc of his cavalry as the only alternative. 
Bir Thomas .Munro (not Hir Hector), then an 
officer of inferior rank, supposed that Ilyder 
lioped by successive charges of cavalry, given 
on different parts of the English litie, to break 
it. He accordingly thus gives the main fen- 
liiros of the battle: — “Ho divided his host 
horse into tlireo bodies, and sent tliem under 
throe chosen leaders to attack as many parts 
of our army at the same time. They came 
down at full gallop till they arrived within 
reach of grape, when, being thrown into con- 
fusion, the greater jjart either halted or fled, 
and tlujse that peraevered in advancing, were 
tlispersed by a discharge ot musketry, except 
a few who tl)oiiglit it safer to pusli through 
the intervals between the battalions and their 
guns, than to ride back through tlie cross fire 
of tlie artillery ; hut moat ot these were killed 
by parties in the rear. This attack euablc'i 
Ilyder to save his guns. Except tlie escojt 
with the artillery, every man in tlie ^Mysorean 
army shifted for himself. The loss of the 
enemy was estimated at five tUmisand, that 
of the English fell short of a hundred.” 

General Coote wms unable to follow up his 
victory. His chief object was to find supplies. 
He obtained a large quantity of rice, sufficient 
to afford a supply to his army, and to pro- 
> ision Vellore, so as to enable it, for a short 
time, at all events, to maintain itself. 

After the conquest of Myhie, the Madras 
portion of the army employed against that place 
was quartered at 'i’ellicherry, but in May 
it was ordered to join the army on active 
service in the Carnatic, and its place was sup- 


plied by Bombay troops, under the oommand 
of Major Abingdou. One of Hyder’e best 
generals, aided by the Nairs, besieged the 
place. The major in vain sent to the fiom- 
bay presidency for provisione, money, and 
men ; and he was at last ordered to give it 
up. He refused to do so, and so effectually 
remonstrated upon the impolicy and diegraoe 
of such a step, as well as upon the cruel- 
ties to which the garrison would be subjected, 
that he received counter orders, and reinforce- 
meuts were sent to him. The major was an 
officer of great enterprise and courage : he 
immediately determined upon a sortie with 
his whole force. Bo well were his plans 
laid, that he surprised the enemy's outposts, 
stormed and captured them, and at dawn 
drove them in panic from their camp. He 
gave them no cliaueu of re-collecting, so sud- 
den was tlic attack, that they were scattered 
in every direction, like the Iragmeuts of an 
ux))Iuded shell. Abingdon reinstated the 
native chiefs whom llyder’s lieutenant had 
deposed, aiid deposed tliose whom he had 
appointed ; and then, by forced marches, ad- 
vanced upon Calicut. The place was pre- 
pare*! for a powerlnl resistance; hut by ac- 
cident, the day alter Abingdon’s arrival, the 
chief powder magazine exploded, spreading 
dostruetion tliroiighout the garrison, anil 
opening a practicable broach in the walls, 
wltich Abingdon instantly prepared to storu). 
The terrified enemy surrundered at discretion. 

The EngJibh were so Immperod by want 
of money and provisions, that tliey could 
not nccomi)liBh anything against tlie enemy 
during the nutiinm of 1781. Coote was 
therefore obligc'd to withdraw his army to 
cantonments in the mo;d:i of November, 
fixing his hcad-ipiarters in the immediato 
vicinity of Madras. 

Lord Macartney had now arrived as go- 
vernor of Madras; and whatever his abilities, 
tliey were lo.st to the cause by his ambition 
to oppose Hastings in everytluug, and make 
his government viitually independent of the 
governor-general and the supremo council. 
Mill thus describes tlie spirit with which his 
lordship entered upon his government, hia 
general objects, and the projects w liich imme- 
diately engaged his attention : — “ He landed at 
Madras on the 22nd of June, 1781, and then 
first obtained intelligence that the country 
was invaded. He came to his office, when 
it undoubtedly was filled with difficulties of 
an extraordinary kind. The presence of a 
new governor, and of a governor of a new 
description, as change itself under pain is 
counted a good, raised in some degree the 
spirits of the ]>eople. By advantage of the 
hopes which were thus inspired, he was en- 
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abled to borrow considerablo sums of money. 
Having carried out intelligence of the war 
with the Dutch, and particular instructions to 
make acquisition of such of their settlements as 
were placed within his reach, he was eager to 
signalise his arrival by the performance of 
conquests, which acquired an air of import- 
ance, from the use, as seaports, of which they 
might prove to Hyderor the French. Within 
a week of his arrival, Sadras was summoned, 
and yielded without resistance. I'ulicat was 
a place of greater strougth, with a corps in 
its neighbourhood of Ilydor’s army. The 
garrison of Fort St. George was so extremely 
reduced, as to bo ill-prepared to afford a de- 
tachment. But Lord Macartney placed him- 
self at the head of the militia ; and Pulicat, 
on condition of security to private property, 
was induced to surrender. Of the annuncia- 
tion which was usually made to the princes 
of India, on the anival of a new governor. 
Lord Macartney conceived that advantage 
might be taken, aided by the recent battle of 
Porto Novo, and the cxjicctation of troops 
from Europe, to obtain the attention of Hydcr 
to an offer of peace. Witli the concurrence 
of the general and admiral, an overture was 
trausmitted, to which the following answer 
was returned, oharnctoristic at nnoc of the coun- 
try and the man ‘ The governors and sirdars 
who enter into treaties, alter one or two years, 
return to Europe, and tlieir nets and tleeds 
become of no effect; ainl frcali governors mid 
sirdars introduce new conversations. Prior to 
your coming, when the governor and council of 
JMadras had dojiarted Irom their treaty of alli- 
ance and friendship, T sent iny A'nkeel to con- 
fer witli them, and to ask the reason for such 
a breach of iaith ; the answer given was, that 
they who made these conditions were gone to 
Europe. Y on write that you have come with 
the sanction of the king and company to settle 
all matters ; which gives me great happiness. 
You, sir, are a man of wisdom, and compre- 
hend all things. Wlmtcvcr you may judge 
proper and best, that you will do. You men- 
tion that troops have arrived, and arc daily 
arriving, from Enrojw : of this I liavo not a 
doubt. I depend upon the favour of God for 
my succours.’ Nor was it with Hydev ulime, 
that tho new governor interposed his good 
offices for the attainment of jieace. A letter 
signed by him, by Sir Edward JIughes, and 
Sir Eyre Goote, the commanders of the son 
and land forces, and by Mr. Macplierson, a 
member of tho supreme council, was addressed 
to tho Mahrattas, in which they offered tliein- 
selves ns guarantees of any treaty of jieace 
which might be contracted between them and 
the governor-general and council of Bengal : 
and declared their willingness to accede to 


the restoration of Gnjerat, Salsetto, and Bus< 
sein." 

Lord Macartney followed up these proceed- 
ings by other active measures, which do not 
fall within the province of this chapter to re- 
late. The governor and council of Bengal, 
believing that tho Nabob of the Carnatic bad 
the means of aiding the council in the war 
with Hydcr, and yet withheld them, intimated 
that, as his liighness’s territory was then over- 
run by a powerful enemy, his authority was 
virtually gone, and that it might be necessary 
for the supreme council to collect and apply tho 
entire revenues of the state in the military 
operations necessary to expel tho foe. They 
were, however, unwilling to resort to that ex- 
treme measure, and expressed a willingne.ss 
to accept of several lacs of pagodas ns a tem- 
jiorary sujipl}-. Tlie nabob would not, and 
Mill maiiitniiis that he could not, grant this 
sum. He, moreover, pleaded that limitations 
had been set by tho supreme council upon 
his liability to contribute money. It was soon 
discovered by the Madras council that the 
nabob had socrctly negotiated with Hastings, 
and had cntercil into arrangements with him, 
of which Lord hfacartnoy and tho Madras 
council heartily disapiirovod. 'I'Iiuh the council 
of Madras was not only at war with Mysore, 
but was act at defiance by its ally, the nalmh 
— WB.-> overruled by the supremo council in 
matters which involved both councils in dis- 
putes, and, to complete tlie picture of confusion, 
the memberrt of cmmcil were divided amongst 
thcuiselves. To all these disorders another 
was soon added : the eoinniamler-iu-ehief of 
the army and the president lieeame irreeoii- 
cileahly at variance, 'riie general had in- 
dependent authority, which lie was proud to 
exercise, and was testy if the sliglitest remon - 
strauee was expressed by tho council. Ho 
would take offence even at the most polite re- 
quest. 'J’he council, in consequence of tho 
indepcmlont nutliority of tlie general, had no 
control over the military oxjiouditure, and 
this, in the eyes of the natives, brought tin* 
council into contemjit. Rich natives refused 
to make loans, although, in former periods of 
trouble, they were jirompt to do so, feeling 
content with government security and n mo- 
derate interest. 

The claims of the creditors of tlie nabob 
introduced a fresh source of trouble. When 
they — Eurnpeani and natives — found that the 
Bengal government insisted njion an assign- 
ment of tlie nabob's revenues, they naturally 
urged that the private debts of liis highness 
should first be satisfied, or that the govern- 
ment should secure their payment out of tlic 
revenues of the Carnatic. Botli the councils 
of Bengal and Madras, timid of the effects of 
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sncli a measure on the court of directors at 
iionic, were reluctant to make such an undcr- 
tiikinjr, yet felt the difficulty of seizing upon 
his revenues, and neither liquidating his debts 
nor leaving himself the means of even paying 
the interest. Upon the settlement of the 
iiuancial questions connected with the nabob, 
which afterwards created so much discussion 
in England, Mill observes as follous: — “On 
the point, however, of the assignment, the 
situation of affairs, and the sanction of the 
Bengal government, appeared to the president 
and council sufficient authority for urging the 
nabob forcibly to concur with their views. 
With much negotiation it was at Inst arranged — 
that the revenues of all the dominions of the 
nabob should be transferred to the company 
for a period of five years at least ; that of the 
piocceds one-sixth pni-t should be reserved 
for (he private expenses of himself and his 
family, the remainder being placed to his ac- 
count ; that the collectors should all be ap- 
pointed by the president i and that the nabob 
should not interfere. By this deed, which 
bore date the 2nd of December, 1781, the in- 
couvcnienccH of a double governnicnt, vvhioh 
by its very nature engendered discordance, 
negligence, rapacity, and profusion, were so 
far got rid of; though yet the misery and 
weakness to which they had contributed could 
not immediately bo removed.” 

Upon this paragraph Dr. Wilson thus com- 
mcnis ; — " This is evidently the main object 
of the agreement projected, not executed, 
with the nabob, by the govermiient of Bougnl. 
In the rej)ly of llastings to the objections of 
llio government of Madras, he first apologises 
for the interference by the character of Lord 
’Macartney’s predece.saors. ‘ Your lordship,’ 
he soys, ‘will not ask why wo thought our 
intervention on this occasion necessary, and 
w’hy we did not rather refer the accommoda- 
tion to the presidency of Fort St. George, 
which was the regidar instrument of the com- 
pany’s participation in the government of the 
Carnatic ; but 1 will suppose tlie question. I 
might properly answer it by another. Wliy 
did the company withdraw their confidence 
from the same ministry, to bestow it on your 
lordship ? ' He also declares tlint had he 
known of Lord Macartney's nomination, he 
should have referred the nabob to his govern- 
ment. He urges the enforcement of the 
agreement as being the act of the government 
of Bengal, and having been done by them; 
but he lays stress only on the 8th, 10th, lltli, 
and 12th articles ; the two first insisting upon 
the assignment of the revenues of the Carnatic 
and Tanjore, and their application to the pur- 
poses of the war ; and the two last proposing 
the consolidation of the nabob's debts, and 


arrangemout with the creditors. The whole 
matter was, however, left finally to the decision 
of the Madras presidency.” 

Such was the condition of affairs, in prospect 
of a campaign against llyder, in 1782. The 
army had a short repose iii cantonments. 
Before the monsoon had spent its strengtli, 
the fall of Chittore was mado known at 
Madras; and it was declared, by messages 
sent from Vellore, that that place could not 
hold out beyond the lltk of January. It 
wag absolutely necessary, at aU costs, to save 
Vellore. General Coote, whatever his ex- 
cellent qualities in the field of battle, was a 
bad purveyor, and his system of transport 
was cumbrous, burthonaomc, and defective. 
No other officer could, so encumbered, effect 
such rapid marches ; but he required such an 
amount of baggage, and, consequently, car- 
riage with his army, as to entail vast charges 
upon the treasury, and to defy all resources 
of commissary arrangement. ’Dho general 
had no idea of economy in any direction ; but 
in the matters of cattle, carriages, servants, 
and material, his extravagance was beyond all 
bounds, 'riic exorbitant demands for equip- 
ment and conveyance were the principal 
source of difficulty and alarm. “ To carry the 
necessaries of thirty-five days for twelve or 
fourteen thoii.snnd fighting men, the estimate 
of the quarter-master was 8d,000 bullocks. 
Not to speak of the money wanted for the 
purpose, BO great a number could not be pro- 
cured ; nor was it easy to conceive how pro- 
tection could be afforded from Ilydcr’s force, 
to a line of so n>any miles as the march of 
tliirty-fivc thousanil bullocks would of neces- 
sity foiin. ’Pbe number of bullocks now in 
store was eight thoiisoud. V^'ith these and 
three thousand coolies, or porters, whom he 
coidd press, it appeared to the president that 
the army might convey what was absolutely 
necessary. 'Dhc urgci\cy of the case made 
the general waive his usual objections.”* 

Gootc at once proceeded to the relief of 
Vellore, on the 2nd of January, 1782. The 
events which followed, in the task which he 
proposed to himself, displayed his genius as a 
strategist, and the courage and perseverance 
which characterised tho gallant veteran. He 
was ill when he joined the army; old age had 
already laid its burthens on his head, and he 
W'os exhausted by the fatigues which he had 
undergone. - To all these causes of depression 
was added the anxiety resulting from the im- 
poverished resources of the government, and 
his perpetual differences with Lord Macartney 
and the council. Notwithstanding, he dis- 
played an energy which he had never pre- 
viously surpassed, and an indomitable deter- 
• Mill, vol. IV. book v. chap, v. 
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minktion to accomplisli the undertaking upon 
which he set out, which neither illnesa, enemies, 
nor difficulties of any kind could conquer. 
Hit proceedings in this expedition, and the 
fortunes which befel him. have been related 
with admirable brevity and correctness in the 
following passage : — “ Though with broken 
health, he joined the army on the 2nd of 
January ; but on the 5th he suffered a violent 
apoplectic attack, and the army halted at Tri- 
pasBore. On the following day, he was so far 
revived as to insist upon accompanying the 
army, which he ordered to march. They were 
within sight of Vellore on the lOth, and 
dragging their guns through a morass, which 
Hyder bad suddenly formed by letting out 
the waters of a tank, when his army was seen 
advancing on the rear. Before the enemy 
arrived, the English had crossed the morass ; 
when Hyder contented himself with a distant 
cannonade, and next day the supply was con- 
ducted safely to Vellore. As the army was 
returning, Hyder, on the 13th, again presented 
himself on the opposite aide of the morass, 
but withdrew after a distant cannonade. On 
the evening of the 16th, the encmj’s camp 
was seen at a distance ; and a variety of move- 
ments took place on both sides on the following 
day : after mutual challenges, however, and a 
discharge of artillery, the contenders sepa- 
rated, and the English pursued their march 
to the Mount.”* 

While Coote was executing his gallant 
lash at Vellore, a detachment of reinforce- 
ments, which arrived under General Meadows, 
landed at Calient. This body of troops was 
under the command of Colonel Humherstone. 
The troops under Major Abingdon, with that 
officer himself, were now ranged under the 
colonel, who at once marched against a 
detachment of Hyder’s army. The disjjto- 
poTtion of numbers was such os to compel 
Unmberstone to make a speedy retreat, after 
losing two-thirds of his men. Coote hearing 
of this disaster, sent Colonel Maclcod to take 
the command, which he had scarcely done 
when Tippoo flnltan made a night attack 
which the colonel repulsed with much skill 
* Mill, vol. iv. book v. chap v. 


and spirit. Admiral Sir Edw’srd Hughes co- 
operated with the colonel. A variety of skil- 
ful movements took place on both sides, when 
suddenly Tippoo withdrew his army. This 
arose from tidings having reached him of 
Hyder Ali’s death. Upon this event, Edward 
Thornton observes : — “ He closed his ruffian 
life at an age not falling short by many years 
of that of Aiirungzehe. To avert confusion, 
it waa important to conceal his death until 
his successor was on the spot to maintain his 
claim. The body was accordingly deposited 
in a chest filled with aromatics, and sent from 
the camp under an escort in a manner similar 
to that in which valuable plunder was con- 
veyed. All the businesa of the state went on 
as usual, and inquirers after the health of the 
chief were answered, that though extremely 
weak, he was in a state of slow but progres- 
aivc amendment. Of the few persons entrusted 
with the secret, one only, named Mohammed 
Amcen, proved faithless. This person, wlio 
commanded four thousand horse, formed a 
project, with some others, to take off by as- 
BBBsinatiou those who provisionally adminis- 
tered the government, and to assume their 
power in the name of Hyder Ali’s second son, 

I a young man of weak intellect, in whose hands 
I empire would have been but an empty name. 

, The plot was detected, the conspirators seized 
and feoiit off in irons ; the belief that Hyder 
All still lived being encouraged by these acts 
being represented as the consequences of his 
personal orders. The army marched in the 
direction of Tippoo Sultan’s advance, and the 
palanquin of Hyder AH occupied its accus- 
tomed place, care being taken to restrain too 
close approach, lest the repose of the royal 
patient should be disturbed and his recovery 
impeded by noise or interruption. At length 
the illusion was dispelled by the arrival of 
Hyder Ali’s successor, who assumed the so- 
vereignty which awaited him with an extra- 
ordinary affectation of humility and grief.” 

It was on the 7th of December, 1 782, that 
Hyder expired. On the 2nd of January, 
1783, his son, Tippoo, privately entered the 
capital, and was at once recognised as sove- 
reign of Mysore. 
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THE WAR WITH TIPPOO SAHIB — WITHDRAWAL KROM THE CARNATIC — CONQUESTS IN 
WESTERN INDIA— SIEGES OF MANGALORE AND ONORE— VICTORIES OP COLONEL 
FULLARTON AND GENERAL STUART— DEFEAT OF BUSSY AND THE FRENCH — PEACE 
WITH PRANCE— PEACE WITH TIPPOO. 


The death of Ilyder Ali afforded the British 
a good opportuuity for military enterpriae, 
which waa lost cliieily through the enpine- 
iieaa or ignorance of General Stnart. That 
officer Buccceded CootCj whoso health com- 
pelled him to retire for repose to tlie more 
peaceful and secure capital of Calcutta. Ho 
had been, like Clive, the idol of the soldiery' ; 
Ins departure at such a crisis was unfortn- 
fiato for the interests of the army and the 
oiupany. Ilis age, and the infirmities attend- 
ing u]>ou age, rendered such a course impe- 
rative. Prr)l>aLly no commander at bis time 
of life, and under such severe and repeated 
visitations of illness, ever bore up so well, or so 
pertinaciously persisted in the discharge of 
such onerous military duties. General Ktuart 
was not a iiiau of equal purpose, although 
capable of an obstinacy ruinous to his army 
and his government. This general refused to 
move his troops on the death of Ilyder. Jle 
even refused to believe that event, or as was 
suspected, pretended not to believe it, for i 
when at last it was impossible to affect 
incredulity, he refused to inarch because liis 
army waa bailly provided with material, and { 
liecause he believed it incomjtetent to face 
the enemy. 

IMcnnwhilc, Tippoo Sultan jilaccd himself 
at the head of his army', which, after all his ' 
confliets and losses, possessed a numerical | 
strength equal to that which it presented to 
Hydcr Ali, when he led it forth from Setinga- 
patam for the inva.sion of the Carnatic. The 
treasure left by Hydcr exceeded tliree mil- * 
lions sterling, besides groat store of jewels, ' 
aud the magazines and arsenals of Mysore 
were filled with provisions and appurtenances 
of war. The pow'er of Tippoo Sultan was 
truly formidable, and he proceeded to make 
a formidablo use of it. General Stuart 
could not. bo induced to march until Hydcr 
Ali had been two months dead, and TippKio 
had more than a month to mature his plans, 
and stimulate the enthusiasm, of his soldiery, 
which he did by every poasiblo means. 
General Stuart made ono movement pre- 
vious to that time, which was for the purpose 
of bringing provisions to the depot of Tre- 
passore, aituated at no great distance from the 
cantonments. Lord Macartney would not 
allow the general to assume the extraordinary 


powers of his predecessor, hut undertook him- 
eelf to direct military affairs, leaving to the 
general's discretion the modus operaivdi. 
The first plan of Macartney was one in which 
Stnart fully concurred, — the destruction of 
the forts of Carangoly and Wandiwash. 
j Sir Eyre Coote having speedily recovered 
I his health in Bengal, was requested by Has- 
tings to return to Madras, which the daring 
I old soldier was most ready to do. On the 
]>aHsage by sea, the vessel in which he sailed 
was pursued for two days aud nights }>y a 
French line-of-bnttle ship. Ooote was so 
excited that he remained on deck during the 
whole of this time. The anxiety, fatigue, 
and exposure to climate brought on a renew al 
I of his disorders, and lie merely arrived in 
Madras to die. This event was most dis- 
piriting to tlie KngHsh army, especially to 
I the sepoy's, who lamented his death in a 
I manner that proved their strong attachment 
to him. This circumstance left General 
Btuart aud Lord Macartney in full oppor- 
tunity to mismanage a struggle, for partici- 
pation in whicli nature had not endowed them. 

In the meantime, Tipi'oo Hahibused every 
exertion to strengthen liio army. He was 
joined by a Freii'di force late in the year 
1782. This reiniorcement consisted of nine 
hundred Europeans, two .mudred and fifty 
Caffres and topasees, and tw'o thousand 
sepoys. At the commencement of 1783, the 
whole British force in the Oarnalio was not 
twelve thousand sejMiys and topassesj and not 
more than three thousand Europeans, if quite 
BO many. 

General Stuart, after blowing up the for- 
tifications of 'Wandiwash and Carangoly, and 
having withdrawn the garrisons, felt himself 
strong enough to offer battle, which he did 
on the 13th of February ; but the enemy, 
awed by the appearance of his army, retired 
I with precipitation and some confusion. The 
j English followed up their success, and the 
retreat of the enemy became almost a panic. 

' Soon after the general received intelligence 
' that Tippoo was retiring from the Carnatic. 
Arcot was evacuated by the enemy, and tw’o 
sides of the fort blown up. The object of 
Tippoo's withdraw'al from the Carnatic was 
not fear of General Stuart. He had heard 
I of the enterprise and success of the Bombay 
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troops undor ]SIajor Abingdon, Colonel Hnm- 
berstone, and afterwards . General Mathews; 
and, alarmed at the perils to which his do- 
minions were exposed in that direction, he 
determined to concentrate his strength there 
Stuart was beu'ildered by this movement, 
and, after some marching without any defi- 
nite object, he returned to the Mount. 

The proceedings wJiich took place on the 
western side of the peninsula, while General 
Stuart remained inactive, were intcrcbt- 
ing and eventful. General Mathews was 
ordered by the Bombay council to push for- 
ward with energy against the important city 
and fortress of Bednore. This command he 
executed with an impetuosity the force and 
audacity of which carried all before it. 
He ascended some of the steepest of the 
ghauts, where the enemy never for a moment 
supposed that the British would venture. 
Uo literally stormed some of the most for- 
midable passes at the point of the bayonet, 
and with a rash and daring valour threw Ida 
force against vastly superior hodies of the 
enemy, astounding them by the rapidity and 
fearlessness of his attacks, h’inally, he laid 
siege to Bednore, W'hich surrendered without 
a blow. This city was reputed to be rich, and 
a large amount of treasure was supposed by 
the troops to have been seized by General 
Mathews, and a])plied to his own use. Pro- 
fessor Wilson, in commenting U])Oii the re- 
marks of Mill, as to tbo disappointment 
in the array upon the voports of General 
Mathews apj)ro]n'iating money which they 
expected to be prize, and uj)on the remarks 
of 31ill upon the sudden surrender of Bednore, 
thus wrote : — “ As far as they originated with 
the disajipuiiitmcnt of the army, they were 
unfounded. No such amount of treasure 
could have been collected in Bednore. The 
circumstances of the surrender of that place 
to the English, which General Mathews 
thought little less than providential, consider- 
ing the defective state of his cquipmcjils, 
have been fully explained by Colonel Wilks, 
from original documents. Bednore wasyielded 
without resistance, from the treason of the 
governor, Ayaz (Hyat) Khan, one of Hyder’s 
military pupils or sluvea, who had always 
been in disfavour witli Tippoo, who appre- 
hended disgrace or death upon that prince’s 
accession; and who had intercepted orders 
for his destruction. Ho therefore at once 
ceded the province and capital to the Eng- 
lish, and upon its investment by Tippoo, made 
bis escape to Bombay. He probably stipu- | 
lated for the preservation of wbat treasure , 
there was in the fort, and he claimed com- 
pensation for what was lost, when the place 
was recaptured. His daim was but 1,40,000 


pagodas, and the accounts of the finance minis - 
ter of Mysore state the embezzlement to Lave 
been upwards of one lac, not eighty-one, as 
particularized in the text. As usual, therefore, 
the English were deceived by their own unrea- 
sonable expectations, and as the negotiatiou 
between Ayaz and the general was kept a pro- 
found secret, — indeed Colonel Wilks snjipuscs 
it possible that General Mathews himself was 
not aware of the motives of the governor, 
which is by no means probable, — they were 
at a loss to understand wliy they were de- 
prived of even so much of their booty as W'as 
to be divided. The conduct of the geucral 
after the occupation of Bednore, when the 
withdrawal of the positive orders of the 
Bombay government left him free to fall back 
on the coast, exhibits as great a want of niili- 
tnry jinigmcnt, as his diH])ntcs with his offi- 
cers uiauifested irritability of temper. Colonel 
Wilks has given a very copious and inte- 
resting account of the wltole of this calamitous 
transaction, vol. ii. 448, et seq." 

Notwithstanding the fortunate issue of the 
campaign, the strictures made upon the sub- 
sequent generalship of Mathews by Colonel 
IVilks and i>r. Wilson were as just as severe. 
His capacity npi>eared to consist in sudden 
dash, in comprehending at once in the midst 
of action the boldest measure practicable, and, 
in defiance of all danger, executing it. 

Alter the surrender of Bednore, nearly all 
the forts and cities of the province suncudered. 
A few held out, and one of these offered a 
protracted, obstinate, and dishonourable resi.-,t- 
aiicc. The town and fort of Ana]>ore fired twice 
Hj>on flags of truce ; and when, after all, sur- 
render was offered, and a party was sent to 
.akc poBsessiou, it was attacked at disadvuu- 
:Bge in a mode which justified any retaliation 
d’terwards. The English commander ordered 
aU men found in arms when Aunpore and 
Onoro were stormed to bo put to the sword. 
The order was to some extent curried out, anil 
a terrible slaughter resulted. 

After these victories, contentions tlic most 
fierce and disgraceful took place among the 
superior officers of the English ormy. Mac- 
leod, Ilumberstonc, and Khaw proceeded to 
Bombay, and complained of General Mathews 
to the council. He was superseded^ and the 
command given to Colonel Macleod, with the 
rank of brigadier-general, Macleod was a 
rash man, with %ss ability for command than 
Mathews. He had scarcely received his now 
commission, when he disclosed his want of 
irudence. Mill thus relates the circumstance 
and its consequences : — “Colonel Macleod, 
now brigadier-general and commander-in- 
chief, returning to the army with the two 
other officers, in the Konger snow, fell in with 
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a Mahratta fleet of five vesBels off Geriah, on 
the 7th of April. This fleet vras not, it ap- 
pears, apprized of tho peace ; and Macleod, 
jull of impatience, temerity, and presun^ption, 
instead of attempting an explanation, or sub- 
mitting to be detained at Geriah for a few 
days, gave orders to resist. The Ranger was 
taken, after almost every man in the ship 
was either killed or wounded. Major Khaw 
\An8 killed, and hfaelcod and llumberstone 
wounded ; the latter mortally. lie died in a 
few days at Geriah, in the twenty-eighth year 
of his age, and was lamented as on ofSeer of 
tlie most exulted promise; a man, who nou- 
rished Ills spirit witli the contemplation of 
ancient heroe.s, and devoted his hours to the 
stiid_\ of the most abstruse sciences connected 
wit!) his profession.” 

The English army was distributed iu the 
conquered provinces without any regard to 
military science. Tippoo Sahib, well informed 
of all that had taken ])lacc, and having brought 
his pow'erful army across from the Carnatic, 
now entered upon the theatre of British tri- 
umph and folly. Mathews still remained in 
command, in consequence of the misfortune 
which had befallen Macleod. Ho was not 
prepared for an invasion of his newly -acquired 
comiuesta by Tippoo Sultan in person. He 
believed that his highness was in the Carnatic, 
contesting for its mastery with General Stuart. 
Mr. Murray thnsdescribes tho inroad of Tippoo 
and the conduct of Mathews: — “Tippoo was 
greatly annoyed on learning the fall of this im- 
portant jdttcc I Bcdiiore |, and the near advance 
of the enemy towards his capital. Mathew's 
was soon informed that successive corps were 
throwing themselves on his rear, and sur- 
rounding him with a force against which he 
would be tinahle to cope. He had by this 
time obtained permission from the Bombay 
government to act according to his own dis- 
cretion ; but he was now so elated by his easy 
victory, that he placed blind confidence in 
fortune, and even, according to certain state- 
ments, believed himself aided by some super- 
natural power. Thus, reposing in full security, 
he allowed his communications with the sea 
to be intercepted, while his troops were sur- 
rounded by Tippoo’s whole force, aided by 
the science of Oossigny, a French engineer. 
The garrison were driven into tho citadel, 
and, after a brave defence, were reduced to 
the necessity of capitulating, though on fa- 
vourable terms, receiving a promise that they 
should be safely conducted to the coast. 
When the Indian prince obtained admission 
into Bodnore, he proceeded to the treasury ; 
but, to his rage and dismay, found it empty. 
Orders were then given to search the persons 
of the Englieh officers, on which unhappily 
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was found a large sum both in money and 
jewels, considered always in that country 
public property.* Upon this discovery ho 
considered himself absolved from all that be 
had stipulated; the prisoners were thrown 
into irons, and committed to the most rigorous 
durance in the different fortresses of My- 
sore.”* 

To the south, the skill and vigour of a civil 
servant of the company, named Sullivan, in 
connection with Culoucls Fullarton and Lang, 
secured great advantages. Caroor and Din- 
dignl, Palgant and Cuirabaloru were captured. 
Fullarton was so successful, that towards the 
end of the war he thought of marching against 
Seringapataui, and was preparing to carry 
that project out when peace w'as proclaimed. 
While these events were going on in the west 
of the peninsula, Stuart remaiued nnwilliugto 
undertake anything in the east. The impor- 
tunities of Lord Macartney, and tho irritation 
of his own officers, had at last some effect, and 
iu June he began a march which was intended 
to support the efforts of tho forces in Bombay. 
While Stuart was doing nothing, M. Bnesy, 
who had before distinguished himself so much 
during the war in the Carnatic between the 
English and French, arrived from the Isle of 
France with largo reinforcements. By the 
13th of June, Stuart took post to the south 
of Ouddalore ; Bussy, confronting him, occu- 
pied strong intrenchments defended by for- 
midable redoubts. The English attacked him, 
stormed a portion of the Fi'ench works, and 
captured a number of guns. Stuart, who bad 
proved so incompetent in the general and 
comprehensive n.ovemcnts of a campaign, 
showed himself a mnsfoi of his profession on 
the actual field of eombuL. This circumstance 
confirmed the belief entertained in Madras, 
that the inactivity of Stuart had arisen from 
jealousy and dislike of Lord Macartney, and. 
the refusal of that governor to allow the ge- 
neral the extraordinary powers which had 
been held by Sir Eyre Coote. However this 
may have been, the general battled bravely 
and wisely with Bussy and his French army 
at Ciiddalore. 

While the English were storming the 
French lines, tho fleet of Admiral Suffrein 
appeared, and after the battle took on board 
twelve hundred of Biissy’s troops. Soon after 
tho English fleet encountered Suffrein; a long 
engagement ensued, issuing in a drawn battle, 
a very common case in those days when the 
fleets of England and France met off those 
coasts. Sir Edward Hughes, who commanded 
the English navy, endeavoured to bring Suf- 
frein to action again on the following day, but 

* n Ilori/ nf Bniuh India. By Hugli Murtay, Xaq., 
F.ltS E, [). 379. 
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thid admirid BuccessfuU^ evaded these efforts. 
Sir Edward then bore away for Madras roads ; 
Suffrein, expecting such a course, cruised 
about until opj)OTtunity was afforded of re- 
landing the 1200 men he had received, and 
with them he also landed 2400 more. 

Bussy was now strong, and, selecting the 
most efficient portion of his troops, he made a 
'woll-planued and desperate sortie against the 
English lines. The fight raged long and 
fiercely, but never for a moment did the Eng- 
lish give way on a single point. Stuart main- 
tained his position everywhere unfalteringly, 
and repulsed the French so decisively, that 
the flower of their troops were left dead before 
the English trenches. Certain Hanoverian 
troops in the English service distinguished 
themselves on the occasion by coolness and 
discipline, which effectually supported the 
more forward and fiery valour ot the British, 
and gave confidence to the passive perform- 
ance of duty by the sepoys. Colonel Wilks 
relates an interesting anecdote connected with 
this battle, in which the Hanoverian com- 
mander had an honourable part ; — “ Among 
the wounded prisoners was a young French 
sergeant, who so particvilarly attracted the 
notice of Colonel Wangenheim, commandant 
of the Hanoverian troops in the English ser- 
vice, by his interesting appearance and man- 
ners, that he ordered the young man to he 
conveyed to his own touts, where ho was 
treated with attention and kindness until his 
recovery and release. Many years after- 
wards, when the French army, under Bcrna- 
dotto, entered Hanover, General Wangen- 
beim, among others, attended the levee of the 
conqueror. ‘You have served a great deal,’ 
said Bernadotte, on his being presented, * and, 
as 1 understand, in India.' ‘ 1 have served 
there.’ ‘At Cuddalorc?' ‘I was there.’ 
'Have you any recollection of a wounded 
sergeant whom you took under your protec- 
tion in the course of that service?’ The cir- 
cumstance was not immediately present to the 
general’s mind ; but, on recollection, be re- 
sumed : ‘ I do, indeed, remember the circum- 
stance, and a very fine young man he was. 

I have entirely lost sight of him ever since ; 
but it would give me pleasure to hear of his 
wdfare.’ ‘ That young sergeant,’ said Bema- 
dotte, ‘ was the person who has now the honour 
to address yon, who is happy in thin public 
opportunity of acknowleding the obligation, 
and will omit no means within his power of 
testifying bis gratitude to General Wangeu- 
heim.’ The sergeant had become one ot the 
most distinguished of the generals of France : 
it is almost unnecessary to rewind the reader 
that he subsequently attained the exeroue of i 
sovereign power in Sweden." I 
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Bussy bad suffered so much in his sortie for 
the relief of Cnddalore that he was in no con- 
dition to make further efforts, and Stuart 
would in all probability have destroyedghis 
army, or compelled it to surrender, bad not 
intelligence been received by both comman- 
ders of peace in Europe. Previous to the 
cessation of hostilities between the English 
and French, Tippoo Sahib continued his con- 
quering career in the west. It is probable 
he would have overrun all Western India, so 
incompetent were the council of Bombay, and 
the commandors-in-chief appointed by them, 
had not the skill and bravery of some inferior 
officers, in charge of fortified positions, resisted 
his jirogrcss. This was the case on the coast 
of Malabar, whore several British forts held 
out, but the most glorious and obstinate re- 
sistance be encountered w'as at Mangalore 
end Onote. Two British officers of compara- 
tively bumble rank, so directed the defence of 
those cities that Tippoo and his lieutenants 
were baffled and hindered in their general 
measures. Finding it impossible to conquer 
British valour, when directed by competent 
command, whether in the field or the breach, 
Tippoo directed the investment of all places 
having English garrisons, and the cutting off 
of all supplies, so as to compel the garrisons 
to surrender from famine. The numerous 
army of the Mysoreans rendered this strategy 
sate and expedient. 

Soon after Bednore surrendered so igno- 
minioiisly to Tippoo, he laid siege to Manga- 
lore and Onore. The garrison of the former 
was commanded by a brave end skilful officer 
named Oamiibell ; that of the latter by Tor- 
riauo, whose courage and skill had seldom 
been surpassed even in the annals of British 
warfare. During the period which elapsed from 
the time Tippoo laid siege to Mangalore to 
the arrival of the news from Europe which 
stopped hostilities at Cuddalore between Stuart 
and Bussy, the garrison of Mangalore behaved 
with the greatest intrepidity, Campbell ani- 
mating the troops by bis wisdom and conduct. 
At that juncture the garrison was full of 
hope, although surrounded by vast numbers 
of the enemy. Tippoo himself by his pre- 
sence encouraged the besiegers in every way 
he could devise; but in vain. When the intelli- 
gence of peace arrived, it was announced to Tip- 
poo, and an arbiisticc proposed, as one of the 
articles of the treaty enjoined that the native 
powers should have four montba given to 
them to adjust differences and fall in with the 
treaty of concord between the two great Eu- 
ropean powers. Tippoo was in a situation to 
refuse any overtures for peace, had not the 
French iu hie service immediately prepared 
for departure on the reception of cummauds 
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from Bussy to do bo. Tippoo Btormed and 
raved with passion, and even threatened per* 
Bonal indignity to the French ; but as they 
firmly refused co-operation, he was obliged to 
allow them to depart. Fearing that both 
French and English would unite against him, 
if he refused the four months' armistice, he 
reluctantly consented. The armistice ex- 
tended also to Onorc and the forts of Malabar. 
According to the terms of the armistice Man- 
galore, and the other places in the hands of 
the British, were to be periodically supplied 
with provisions. Tippoo considered that no 
faith was to be kept with tlie English, who 
had so basely betrayed and broken faith with 
his father. It is not jirolmble that, under 
any circumstances, Tippoo would have ob- 
served any treaty or armistice longer than 
superior force constrained. At nil events, in 
this instance he resolved to render the armis- 
tice virtually iuoperative. He did all in hie 
power to prevent it. His lieutenants at Onore 
and the other forts were instructed to pursue 
the same t.^ctics. Works of offence against 
all these jilaces were carried on, while the 
English conscientiously, in this and every other 
particular, observed the agreement into which 
they had entered. The gallant officer in 
command at Mangalore besought relief from 
Bombay ; but the incompetent council did 
nothing for his relief. It was in vain ho pro- 
tested that the sufferings of his troo])8 passed 
human endurance ; the council still remained 
inactive. There were means which might 
have been used for his relief, but the council 
subsequently ju^ified itself for neglecting 
them, by alleging that they could not send aid 
in face of the agreement of the armistice. 
This plea was obviously a mere cover for 
their supiiienoss, because it was plain they 
could not be bound by an armistice which 
was broken hy the power with which it was 
made. Even when the four months -of the 
armistice expired, nothing was performed by 
the authorities of Bombay to relievo the on- 
duriug and noble garrison. It is remarkable 
that, in the history of British power in India, 
through the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, the civil servants of the company ge- 
nerally, and tlie most favoured admirals and 
generals, were utterly incompetent to meet 
the duties and emergencies of their position. 
A miserable mediocrity characterized the vast 
majority of those who should have been se- 
lected to occupy the posts they held by the 
tests of high intelligence and practical ability. 
England always found some few men like 
Olive, Hastings, Coote, &o., in her moments 
of peril ; and Campbell at Mangalore was a 
man ol the class who, in spite of the medio- 
crities, gained England her renown, j 


The history of ms achievements, and those 
of his brave soldiers, with the result of theii 
devotion under circumstances of shameful 
neglect, has been given by Mill in summary, 
but yet in terms sufficiently comprehensive 
and complete for the purpose of a full know- 
ledge of the facts : — “ At last a cessation of 
j hostilities, including the garrisons of Onore 
and Cnrwar, was concluded on the 2nd of 
August. Of this agreement one important 
condition was, that the English garrison 
ahould, three times a week, be furnished with 
a plentiful market of provisions, at the rate of 
Tippoo’s camp. This was evaded, and prices 
were daily in such a manner increased, that a 
fowl was sold at eight, and even twelve ru- 
pees ; and other things in a like proportion. 
At Last the market was wholly cut off; and 
horse-flesh, frogs, snakes, ravenous birds, 
kites, rats, and mice, were greedily con- 
sumed. Even jackals, devouring the bodies 
of the dead, veTc eagerly shot at for food. 
The garrison had suffered these evils with 
uncommon perseverance, when a squadron 
appeared on the 22ud of Novemhor, with a 
considerable army under General Macleod. 
Instead of landing, the general, by means of 
his secretary, carried on a teilious negotiation 
with Tippoo ; and having sti]>nhitcd thatjiro- 
visions for one month should be admitted into 
the fortress, set sail with the reinforcement, 
on the let of Decem)>er. E\x'n this supply 
was drawn from damaged stoies bmight of a 
navy agent, and of tJio beef and pork not one 
in twenty pieces could be eaten, even by the 
dogs. Another visit, with a similar result, 
was made by General Macleod, on the 31st 
of December. The de -" tion of the sepoys, 
and the mutiny of the Europcaus, were now 
daily apprehended ; two-thirds of the garrison 
were sick, and the rest had scarcely strength 
to sustain their arms; the deaths , amounted 
to twelve or fifteen every day ; and at last, 
having endured these calamities till tlie 23rd 
of January, the gallant Campbell, by whom 
the garrison had been so nobly commanded, 
offered, on honourable terms, to withdraw the 
troops. The sultan was too eager to put an 
end to a siego, which, by desertion and' death, 
had cost him nearly half his army, to brave 
the constancy of so firm a foe ; and they 
marched to Telli cherry, with arms, accoutre- 
ments, and honours of war.” 

The defence of Onore was, if possible, still 
more intrepid, and was more fortunate, it for- 
tune be a term to apply to what came to pass 
in the result of the extraordinary wisdom, 
peiseverauce, and heroism of Captain Lor- 
liano. The character of this hero may he 
illustrated bv a few ).reliminary facts con- 
nected with his relation to Onore during th« 
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war, *Wlien General Matbews commenced 
his operations in Malabar, while yet Hyder 
lived, and his army ravaged the Carnatic, 
Torriano was ordered by the general to attack 
Onore, tlicn garrisoned by the troops of My- 
sore. He laid siege to it, and, although it was 
defended by a jiowerful garrison, furnished 
with all the appurtenances of war, he was in 
six days in a condition to make the assault. 
'Phis he did with so much skill, Hint the place 
was captured with little loss of life on either 
bide. The victor was as humane as he was 
l)r|ive ; he sot the garrison at lilicrtj', except 
the principal officers, and treated them and 
the sick with the kindest consideration and 
core. This he did wliile lljdcr was loading 
English offii'ers, his captives, with irons, and 
consigning them to pestiferous aud gloomy 
dungeons. Mathews appointed the conqueror 
of Onore its commandant. He soon made it 
a magazine for the English in that part of the 
newly-conquered territory, and he besought 
the council of Bombay, through his general, 
to strengthen the garrison, provide it with 
supplies, and furnish such means as he knew 
were available for increasing its defensive 
strength. He foresaw that Hyder or his son 
Tippoo would never allow the English to re- 
tain their conquests without a struggle, and 
would seek to reconquer the shores of Ma- 
labar and the west country, even if obliged to 
sacrifice the Carnatic in the atteuqit. The 
Bombay council sent no supplies ; very mo- 
derate aid in food and men would have 
enabled Torriuuoto acoomplishhia jiloiis; but 
no notice was taken of his good reasoning or 
his imjiortuuity. His masters were conceited, 
arrogant, and vulgar men. 

Boon after Toriiaiio was installed as com- 
mandant of F’ort Onore, he discovered that 
“ the killadar ” of Hyder had hid his jewels 
during the siege by the English. Ho restored 
them to tlie owner, aud sent liim away free. 
'I’ho traders of the place had followed the ex- 
ample of the killadar, and hid their valuable 
efi'oets deep in the recesses ol the neighbouring 
jungle. He brought them thence, and restored 
them to their owners. His detractors, envious 
of his fame, and anxious to ])lcaBC tlic incom- 
petent rulers of Bombay, afterwards endea- 
voured to create an im{>ressiou that he had 
possessed himself of the jewels and merchan- 
dise.* The inhabitants who had fled returned, 
many of the natives of the surrounding country 
possessed of property took up their residence 
in the place, anxious to live under the govern- 
ment of one so equitable and generous. 

An island at the mouth of the Onore river. 
Called Fortified Island by the English, was 

* Oriental Memoitt. By James Forbes, F.R.S. A 
Tols., 4U>. Loudon, ISIS. 


still in the hands of the enemy. Torriano 
laid siege to it, and the garrison capitulated. 
His acts of generosity and jnstico there also, 
were such as have been already related in 
connection with Iiis occupation of tho more 
important fortress. He continued to govern 
the city in a manner which obtained the ho- 
nour and respect of troops and people for tho 
short time the authority of tho English re- 
mained undisputed. But soon, like tho ap- 
proach of a thundcr-cloud, silent aud porten- 
tous, the array of Tippoo advanced; and 
then, as the pent-np tlmuders finding vent, 
it rolled the terrors of renewed war over 
all tliat portion of Western India. Tippoo 
found little resistance ; imbecility, and even 
cowardice, dishonoured tiic arms of England. 
Torriano remonstrated against the military 
folly of his snperiors, especially the surrender 
of Barccloro, from which tho garrison fled in 
abject terror to Onore, which place they would 
hardly have been able to reach had he not 
taken measures to ensure tbeir safe arrival. 
Yet, with these beaten and cowed soldiers, 
who, under stupid commanders, worn so spi- 
ritlebs and discomfited, he maintained one of 
the most gallant defences recorded in history, 
BO comi)lctely did his own heroism penetrate 
and inspire all around him. A committee of 
English civilians nt Bednore ordered him, at 
tills juncture, to abandon Onore, spike his 
guns, and dcstro}’' his stores. Ue replied tliat 
his general had ordered him to keep Onore, 
and be would keep it, and declined obedience 
to any orders but such as came from liis cora- 
miiuder-in-chief, informing the committue, in 
terms at once courteoub and firm, that no 
British general could give such orders in re- 
ference to a ]il(icc of such relative importance. 
He rcuiaiued drilling his recruits and feeding 
the fugitives from Barcclorc until the career 
of Ti])]»oo led him to expect an early visit, 
lie nent out upon n reconnaissance with a 
portion of his troops, attended by one field- 
piece, and encountered the vanguard of a corj)* 
<r armce of Tippoo, under tho command of 
JjUtojjh Alt Bey, a Pei’sinn wlio had served 
Hyder with distinction. It was then the 
middle of May. The assailants were ten 
tliousand men. The Perbian general sent in 
a flog of truce, demanding an unconditional 
surrender, and received a reply brief and de- 
fiant. Kouu after a skirmish occurred, in 
which neither iiarty liad advantage : the Eng- 
lish, however, fell hack before the superior 
force of the enemy. A second flag of truce 
was sent in, renewing the demand for sur- 
render, to whicli no reply was returned. 

On the 10th of June, a breaching battery 
began to play upon tho fort, which the author 
of Oriental Memoirt describes thus : — “ The 
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rampart was narrow and bad ; the high walla 
not more than three feet thick, genercdly more 
a mass of mud than of maaonry, and through 
which an eighteen-pound ahot eaaily paaacd.” 
By field worka and other defencea the en- 
gineer officer supplied, aa far as possible, the 
deficiencies of the old fortifications, and dur- 
ing the night the garrison and citizeua worked 
hard to repair the damages done by the fire 
of the enemy during the day. 

Aboitt the middle of June a aortie was 
effected, which tended much to increase the 
heart of the garrison, and to disjurit the 
enemy. Heven gnus were sjuked, and a con- 
siderable number of the enemy bayoneted, 
before they could prepare for defence, so aud- 
(len was che onslaught. Torriano had only 
six men wounded. One of these was loft be- 
hind with both thighs broken. The Poraiau 
general, in admiration of the bravery dis- 
played, sent him into the city. Torriano re- 
warded the bearers, and sent a iircscnt to the 
Persian chief, with thanks for his humanity 
and courtesy. The troops that effected this 
gallant sortie were Britibh. A bccoiul sally 
Avus not so fortunate ; the troops led out were 
6cpoy.s, and they deserted their leaders. Tor- 
riaiio hitiisclf, with desperate resolution, hut 
Avith great difficulty, rallied thorn in time to 
save the officers. 

The enemy was now daunted, and the anger 
of the previously polite Persian increased to 
fury. Throe couulryiucn, Avho had rendered 
services to the Englisli foraging parties, were 
seized, their hands rut off, and, in this muti- 
lated condition, sent within the English lines. 

On the Ist of July the hrcaehiug batteries, 
strengthened by a number of very lioavy guns, 
opened Avith decisive effect. The walls were 
really shaken ; the loss of life Avas consider- 
able; most of the officers were wounded, and 
among them Torriano himself. The Persian 
commander heard by his spies that the Eng- 
lish commander was hit mortally, and ho sent 
in an old woman to bring liim more autbeutic 
tidings on the subject; determining, if her 
report should prove favourable, to slorm the 
breach which his batteries had already made. 
The vigilance of Torriano soon detected the 
old Avoman. Ho sent her back with the mes- 
sage, “ Should he on any future occasion send 
female emissaries, they might possess more 
youth and beauty ; that they should be well 
received, and returned to his camp with as 
much safety as the antiquated duenna who was 
then conducted out of the ganison." The 
sufferings of the garrison from the fire of the 
besiegers now became great, and the sepoys 
shirked duty in every possible way. These 
men were mostly recruits from central India, 
fine looking, stalwart native soldiers; but they 


had no manliness, nor loyalty to the cause 
which they were there to defend. 

The want of provisions, and the appearance 
of fever, soon produced desertion among these 
men, which Torriano in vain endeavoured to 
stop by means of kindness, and by rewards, 
lie at last caught one of the fugitives, and 
proclaimed that he would spare his life if no 
further desertions took place. His comrades 
cared not for his life : that night numerous 
desertions took place. The next day the 
native troops were paraded in front of the 
breach, and the apprehended deserter was 
blown through it from the mouth of a cannon. 
All means Avure taken to make this ceremonial 
impressive. The troo})s were marched to the 
slow measure of funeral military music ; the 
drums rolled to the dead march, and the cul- 
prit AA'as conducted with a stern and imposing 
solemnity to the }>lacc of exeention. These 
proceedings produced no effect; the sepoys had 
no car for any kind of music, cared little for 
human life, Avere inspired by no magnanimous 
sympathies, and were plotting desertion on a 
large scale, while the captain Avas hoping for 
important results from the appalling scene. 
That night a number of sepoys, officers and 
men, went over to the enemy. 

Thus matters continued, the enemy trust- 
ing to their cannon, the English to their skill 
in repairing the demolitions effected, and to 
their gallant sorties ; until at last, on the 24th 
of August, Captain Torriano was officially in- 
formed of the armistice by a messenger sent 
by the British agent from tho sultan’s camp 
before Mangalore. So far aa Onorc Avas 
concerned, it contained those stipulations : — 

“ A guard shall be phi. .d in tho fort from 
the Bulton’s troops, and one in the trenches, 
from the fort, to observe that no operations 
arc carried on, nor any Avorks erected on 
either side. ' 

"A bazaar, or market, shall bo daily sup- 
plied to the fort, containing all kinds of pro- 
visions, Avhich the troops belonging to the 
garrison shall be allowed to purchase. 

“Thirty days' provision may he received 
monthly from Bombay, but no military stores 
or ammunition will be allowed to enter the fort.” 

Lutoph Ali determined to render nuga- 
tory the armistice, just as Tippoo himself xyas 
prepared to do at Mangalore. 'iJie English 
commander, finding that all the stipulations for 
the suspension of arms were violated, except 
that the enemy did not open their batteries or 
attempt to storm the place, applied to the 
commander-in-chief of Tippoo’s army, to 
whom Lutoph was second in command. The 
Persian protended to send these communioa- 
tions, but retained the letters. Torriano had 
no means of sending any communications 
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the sultan. 

Lutoph Ali effectually preventod the en 
trance of provisions. To the remonstrances 
of the English captain he returned the most 
polite answers, but in no way altered his pro- 
ceedings. He had obviously resolved to starve 
the garrison. Tho Englishman managed, how- 
ever, by threats of a sortie, to exact some at- 
tention to his demands fur permission to secure 
supplies. Matters were in this state when 
on the 27th of September, Mr. Ornso, a British 
military surgeon, arrived at the mouth of the 
river, and, after some detention in tho camp 
of the besiegers, was permitted to enter the 
fort. He brought letters from Captain Camp- 
bell, tho gallant defender of Mangalore, full of 
admiration of tho defence of Onore conducted 
by its commander. The surgeon also brought 
letters from General Maclood, which, as might 
be expected from that officer, were satisfactory 
in no respect, excepting only that they cx- 
rcBsed his esteem for the hero of Onore, and 
is admiration of the glorious defence that had 
been made. Torriano had written letters to 
Maelood, which Lutoph Ali pretended to for- 
ward ; it now appeared that ho had withheld 
the whole of this correspondence. 

After all, there was no groat improvement 
in tho conduct of the enemy, or the condition 
of the besieged, liumotirs of treachery also 
reached tho cars of the English commandant, 
and he was obliged to mo the must vigilant 
precautions, sleeping very close to the chief 
breach. Lutoph AU was recalled by tho sal- 
tan, or the chief commander of the Mysorean 
armies ; and a Mysorean, a bigoted Moham- 
medan, assumed the command of tho blockad- 
ing force. Torriano immediately addressed 
this person, Clencral Mow Mirssa Khan, ex- 
pressing the ho])e that the terms of the armis- 
tice would bo loyally observed in future. Mirza 
professed acquiescence in all that the British 
officer required, and proferrod his friendship 
in terms of loity adulation. Mirza falsified 
all these tine professions almost the moment 
they were made. The blockade was more 
strict than ever. Mirza also sought, under 
various pretences, to got a large body of 
troops within the British lines; and especially 
insisted upon the necessity of sending four 
hundred men within the English works, to 
repair two of the sultan’s ships which lay in 
the river. This was first demanded by his 
predecessor, and was now pertinaciously urged 
by Mirza. Torriano satisfied himself with cold 
refusals ; but finding that Mirza persisted in 
the urgency of his suit, and hearing that force 
was to be employed, the English captain sent 
a peremptory refusal. The communication, 
as described by Forbes, ia so characteristic, 


fail to admire the heroic and indomitable 
man: — “Captain Torriano, justly incensed, 
desired the second emissary to acquaint bis 
master that, conceiving the request to have 
been first made in obedience to the sultan's 
commands, while his own mind reprobated 
bis conduct, be had preserved great modera- 
tion in his answer, which be flattered himself 
would have been ascribed to its true source, 
a personal delicacy to Mirza. But since a re- 
petition of the demand bad been made, be 
deemed it an insolent puerility, so little be- 
coming tho character of Mirza, that he hoped 
ho did not err in imputing it to the short- 
sighted policy and chicanery of the Brahmins 
by whom ho was surrounded. That the proper 
time for restoring the ships would bo wlien 
the sultan’s troops were able to take the out- 
works in which they stood ; until that event, 
tho commander was determined not only to 
keep possession of the vessels, but if wood for 
fuel was not immediately supplied for tho gar- 
rison, the ships would be broken up for that 
purpose.” 

After this Mirza became exceedingly hos- 
tile, and in various ways broke through tho 
armistice in an ostentatious and violent man- 
ner. Torriano prepared to renew hostilities, 
when the Mysore commander alarmed at the 
possible consequence to himsolf of having 
provoked such a result, made apologies, but 
even while ho made them was dovising fresh 
expedients for depriving the garrison of op- 
portunity to procure provisions. Among the 
various military qualities of Torriano, uas 
the faculty of obtaining information of tho 
purposes and proceedings of the enemy. 
Uo carried on communications with Manga- 
lore through the medium of a spy, after he 
found that letters which the Mysorean gene- 
ral promised to convey were detained. The 
account given of the agent employed by Tor- 
riano for this purpose, by Forbes, is extremely 
iutcTcsting. He thus describes the modus oj^e- 
randi of tliis emissary, and the peculiar per- 
sonage himself : — “ Although the daring spy 
had to pass through tho enemy’s camps before 
Oiioro and Mangalore, he effected the purpose 
required by entering through a hole in the 
.vail of the latter fortress, when strictly 
dockndod by 'Bipjjoo Sultan. 'The messenger 
returned with' Colonel CampboU’s answer, 
.nd being then desired to take whatever sum 
be thought proper, from a bag of Venetians 
placed before him, he not only declined this 
node of remunerotion, but submitted it en- 
irely to the generosity of the commandant ; 
ind further requested that he would become 
his banker, declaring that he would continue 
:o serve him faithfully, and would never re* 
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oeive any reward until he might conceive 
that he was suspected by the enemy, when 
he should avail himself of the fruit of his 
labours to such an extent as, in his opinion, 
he could carry off free from molestation. . . , 
He was a squalid, meagre figure, without 
the smallest appearance of enterprise, but 
possessing great acuteness and firmness of 

character The period at length arrived 

when he called upon the commandant, and 
informing him tliat ho had reason to con- 
clude himself suspected by the enemy of 
holding an iutercourse with the fort, he must 
consult his safety by a precipitate and secret 
flight. To this no objection could fairly be 
made. The garrison had essentially bene- 
fited in many instances by his firmness and 
fidelity, and he was entitled to trace out his 
own line of conduct whenever it seemed most 
advisable. Un parting, Captain Torriano 
was not without anxiety fur his safety ; he 
told him the fate of Onore could not long 
remain undecided; that, should he survive 
until that period, it was his resolution to 
reward his services still further by settling on 
him a pension, provided he could contrive to 
join him in any of the company's districts. 
He was then desired to remunerate himselt to 
the fullest extent of bis wishes, and ample 
means set before him for the purpose. He 
was, however, satisfied with little, saying 
that, in the event of hia being seized, and 
much money discovered upon him, the very 
circumstance would prove his destruction. 
He then took his leave, and passed the Eng- 
lish posts ; but whether he succueded in effect- 
ing bis CBcapo into the interior part of the 
country, or was taken in the attempt and pirt 
to death, has never been known, no tidings 
having ever been heard of him since that 
period." 

By some critics the opinion has been enter- 
tained that thia spy was after all in the inte- 
rest of the enemy, or that he ultimately became 
so. The opinions of Forbes are the most 
reliable, as he was well acquainted with the 
viewB of Torriano himself, who was his friend, 
and ha had also the narrative of Burgeon 
Cruao to guide Jiim in hia memoirs, and Oruso 
was the diplomatist of the little garrison from 
the time of his arrival, until the war was 
over. Through the medium of the spy. 
Captain Campbell sent word from Mangalore 
that he had reason to believe an attack on 
the garrison of Onore was oontemplated in 
apite of the armistice. Torriano took effectuid 
meaaurea to prevent its auccesB, but such 
newa much increased his anxieties. The next 
day a letter and some provisions came from 
General Maoleod, whose conduct was pre- 
cisely that which Mill, with such terseness, 


describes : — " The Mysorean general, finding 
that all other modes Lad failed, of causing the 
garrison to depart during the armistice, 
adopted plans to seduce the allegiance of the 
sepoys. In this, he was successful ; they were 
loyal only so long as fortune favoured the 
brave. The sepoys within hod to be watched 
as vigilantly as the Mysoreans without. Thus 
the year 1783 closed over the still beleaguered 
and suffering garrison. Mirza, in defiance 
of all military honour, and of his own word, 
received the deserters, who, os the year 
1784 began, became still more numerous.” 
lu January, pestilence spread rapidly. Mr. 
Cruao, the surgeon, thus desoribccl its effects: 
— Disease was now so prevalent, that 
hardly one man in the fort remained un- 
tainted ; eight or ton died daily, and so aoon 
became offensive that a number of graves 
were constantly kept in readiness; but the 
dogs, savage with hunger, generally tore up 
the dead bodies at night, and strewed the 
outworks with their mangled remains.'’ 

At this juncture a British officer, an ensign, 
deserted to the enemy, and a numerous body 
of native soldiers accomppuied him. This 
was the heaviest blow the suffering garrison 
bad received, and not until then did the head 
of the jioble Torriano droop. Ktill his gal- 
lant heart bore up against all calamities, his 
courage foil not. It soon became obvious 
by the proceedings of the enemy, that the 
English officer who had forsaken his country, 
and bis honour, had given every information 
which his previous position enabled him to 
possess. This was a fre^h task upon the 
vigilanoo of the nnslumbering commandant. 
Betore the month of .'snuary closed, the con- 
dition of the garrison and the town from 
disease and hunger became truly horrible. 
Forbes thus desoribes it, busing his descrip- 
tion upon tile account of Cruso .’-p-” The for- 
tress exhibited a dreadful scene; the hos- 
pitals overflowed 'with patients in every stage 
of the horrid disorder already mentioned. 
The bodies of the diseased were for the most 
part so distended by putrid air, as scarcely 
to leave a trace of the human frame ; and it 
was with difficulty a feature could be distin- 
guished in the countenance ; while their 
laborious brcatliing indicated every appear- 
ance of atrangulation. The ear could no- 
where escape the groans of the dying, nor 
the eye avoid these shocking spectacles; but 
why should language attempt to describe dis- 
tress, which the conduct of the aufferere painta 
in more vivid colours ? These poor wretches, 
formerly subjects of a sovereign whose sold 
never knew mercy nor felt for human woe, 
when the victorious flag of Britain first waved 
on the ramparts of Onore, fled to it M Bh 
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asylum from the sultan's oppressions, and 
received protection ; yet now did these de- 
voted beinj^, snatching a transient degree o' 
strength from despair, crawl into the public 
road, and waiting there until the commanding 
officer wont bis evening rounds, prostrated 
themselves at his foet, imploring permission, to 
quit this dreadful scene, and, as a lighter evil 
meet the vengeance of an incensed tyrant. 
Their prayer was granted, and the same 
principle of national honour, which originally 
ensured them protection, was now extended 
for their safety. Proper persons were ap- 
poiuted to see them go out in small parties 
after it was dark, hoping by this precaution 
that such as were not too much exhausted to 
reach the enemy’s lines unpcrceived might, 
from their deplorable condition, excite the 
commiseration of the sentinels at the out- 
posts, and ultimately reach the distant vil- 
lages. The following morning presented a 
dreadful spectacle. On the preceding even- 
ing, eighty-eight of the inhabitants, men, 
women and children, had been ]ici-mitted to 
leave the fort; but were so entirely ex- 
hausted that their route to the sultan’s 
trenches was traced by a lino of dead bodies, 
with the more aggravated spectacle of living 
infants sucking the breast of their dead 
mothers.” 

Even the horrors of Kars, during the 
Russian war of 1805-51), did not surpass in 
intensity those of Onoro during this faithless 
and terrible blockade. With the increase of 
sickness came the increase of treason ; — “All 
the sepoys posted in the outworks, headed by 
their jemautdar, had agreed to desert to the 
enemy the following night. The guards were 
directly withdrawn from the outworks, and 
the guns brought into the fort. The jemaut- 
dar, suspected to 1)0 the ringleader, was put 
in irons, and sent into close confinement; 
where, conscious of his guilt, he committed 
suicide.” 

Torriano now addressed (Icneral Macleod, 
who still kept sailing about the coast, effect- 
ing no good, and doing much mischief. The 
letter is a touching memorial oi the glorious 
soldier: — “Regardless of my own fate, I 
caunot but acutely feel the sufferings of my 
brave comrades, who, although now greatly 
reduced in nimiLcr, a prey to disease, sur- 
rounded by death, and deceived by fruitless 
promises of relief, still adhere to mo. Within 
the short period of six weeks, five hundred 
persons, soldiers and natives, have fallen vic- 
tims to a cruel pestilence which rages within 
these walls. Desertion nearly keeps pace 
with death; so serious and so incredible is 
the former, that amongst the number lately 
gone over to the enemy is a British officer. 


“ Mirza is daily urging us, in the strongest 
terms and must threatening manner to capi- 
tulate. Every means in my power shall 
be exerted to defend this place while a grain 
of rice remains for subsistence ; but I trust 
the British arms will not be so shamefully 
tarnished, as to admit this fortress nnsup- 
})orted to foil into the enemy’s hands. Of 
my few officers, death has deprived me of 
one, desertion of another; my garrison is 
reduced to sixty effective men. The quantity 
of provisions remaining in the fort is very 
small, and great part of the rice is much 
damaged. 

“ The enemy have received a strong rein- 
forcement, and the buxey informs mo they 
are to be increased by ten additional bat- 
talions; on their arrival more hostile mea- 
sures will be adopted. 

“ I have great reason to bo apprehensive 
for the safety of Fortified Island. 

“I will not relinquish the hope that I 
shall nut be left to a capitulatiun, even 
though acroiu])auicd hy the best terms, and 
originating in the most absolute necessity.” 

A form of disease new to the garrison, 
senrvy, broke out in the beginning of Feb- 
ruary ; but this was cheeked by the skill of 
Ornso, and the saiiitaiy measures of the 
commandant. 

On the 4tb of March, Fortified Island was 
attacked and taken by the foe. The sepoys 
were enlisted in Tippoo’s service ; they always 
sympathised with the fortunate. The English 
officers were robbed. The capture of the 
island was contrary to the agreement existing ; 
and when Torriano demanded redress and its 
restoration, the Mysorean commander forged 
a story wliich proves in a striking manner 
the utter faithlessness and falsehood of the 
native character in India in every grade of 
life among Mohainmcdaus. Dr. Cruso thus 
relates the fabrication by which the Moham- 
medan general accounted fur his having 
possession of the island, and of the British 
prisoners ; — " Extraordinary as it may appear 
to those unacquainted with the duplicity and 
chicanery of the Indian character, Mirza po- 
sitively denied having attacked the island; 
and gravely replied that the English officer 
commanding there had for some time given 
great disgust to liis sepoys, by refusing them 
proper provisions/whilst he luxuriously feasted 
upon poultry and liquors sent from time to 
time for the nse of the gentlemen at Onore. 
At the time his people were thus disaffected, 
this imprudent officer endeavoured to seduce 
the wife of a naique, who was by caste a 
Brahmin, and at length had recourse to vio- 
'encc. On this outrage the husband flew to 
lie comrades, interested them and their je- 
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mantdar in hia cause, and they went in a body 
to the officer's quarters ; where, remonstrating 
with a freedom which be construed into inso- 
lence, they were threatened with death. The 
aggrieved party hod immediate recourse to 
arms, and attacked the officer, who was sup- 
ported by half his garrison. This occasioned 
the irregular fire heard at Onore. While 
these mutual hostilities were pending, one of 
the sultan’s boats, accidentally passing For- 
tified Island, was liailed by the mutineers, 
who entreated to bo taken on board. This 
being reported to Mirza, he sent over a mes- 
senger to the English officer to represent the 
folly of continuing at his post with only eleven 
men, recommending him to leave the island, 
and offering him every accommodation in his 
camp, until an opportunity presented itself for 
proceeding to an English settlcnicnt. The 
officer declined quitting the island, but desired 
Mirza wovild send over a sufficient force to 
take charge of the fort : his request was com- 
plied with, and these were the men who had 
been seen from the ramparts of Onore. All 
this was related by Mirza in the gravest man- 
ner ; and the jemantdar, the Brahmin uaiipte 
and his wife, with five sepoys (tutored for the 
purpose, at the peril of their lives) were 
brought into the durbar, to corroboiate 
Mirza's story. It is almost unnecessary to 
observe that the whole of this tale was a fa- 
brication of the sultan’s officer to deceive the 
commandant.” 

Famine, pestilence, and desertion within, 
perfidy and harassing blockade without, con- 
tinued to afflict the suffering garrison and its 
heroic chief, when, on March 7th, General 
Macleod paid one of his flying visits on the 
coast. As usual, he made proffers of service 
which he made no attempts to {(erfurm. At 
last, deliverance came. The bonunr of the 
garrison and its intrepid commander were 
saved. I’eace was concluded, and the Madras 
commissioners scut a ship to convey the gar- 
rison away, and orders to Torriauo to deliver 
Onore to the nabob’s officer. The commis- 
sioners, however, neglected to make any pro- 
vision in the treaty for the protection of the 
inhabitants who had sided with the English, 
or for the removal of military stores. Tor- 
riano had by boldness and dexterity to secure 
these objects. 

Mirza entertained his former enemy mag- 
nificently, and seemed quite uncousoious of 
having merited reprobation by his cruelty and 
perfidy. Forbes describes the closing scene 
of this in the following paragraph: — ^“The 
guard was now ordered to leave the fort : 
while they were ewbaryng, the Soubahdar 
Missairber, Laving locked the gates on the 
inside, at a signal made by Captain Torriano, 

von. II. 


struckthe British colours, and coming through 
a sally-port, resigned the keys to the sultan’s 
officer ordered to take possession ; whose de- 
tachment waited without the outworks nnril 
this ceremony had taken place.- The whole 
being now safely embarked. Captain Torriano 
followed with two chests of treasure belonging 
to the company. Night coming on, they were 
obliged to anchor under the guns of the fort 
nntil daybreak, when the Wolf gallivat and 
all the boats proceeded over the bar; the 
officers embarked on board the Hawke India- 
man, and the whole fleet sailed for Bomlw,” 
Torriano exhausted his means and his influ- 
ence in rewarding his brave followers. As 
far as hia power allowed, be made promotionB, 
and distributed presents which were at all 
events valuable ns coming from him. He 
was liimsclf neglected. He obtained a brevet 
majority after considerable delay ! The day 
in which he lived and fought, and served his 
country so well, was unfavourable to the re- 
ward of the meritorious. Interest with the 
government, not genius or devotion, advanced 
men in the path of military promotion. On 
the eastern side of the peninsula, the govern- 
ment of Madras seemed determined to exceed 
that of Bombay in folly and weakness. They 
placed reliance on the promises of Tippoo and 
his generals, who never kept faith themselves 
nor showed any confidence in the word of 
others. The English, Tippoo’s father had 
too much reason to distrust ; and the sultan 
himself was not disposed to forget the fact. 

The Madras government, in May, 1783, 
appointed conmassiouers to treat with Tippoo, 
and these men lu-tod with credulity and irre- 
solution, betraying eMteme ignorance of 
everything which the task imposed upon 
them demanded. Colonel Fullartou, who, in 
the south, had carried all before him, driving 
Tijipoo’s commandants from their strongholds, 
and possessing himself of a country fruitful 
and well cultivated, was ordered to give up , 
bis conquests, in order to appease Tippoo, 
and make peace (which the commissioners be- 
lieved was sure) more satisfactory. In vain 
Fullartou resisted and remonstrated ; the ig- 
norant commissioners, worthy representatives 
of the Madras council, insisted upon obedience. 
The celebrated missionary, Schwartz, was in- 
terpreter to these gentlemen, and he also 
remonstrated upon the folly of the course 
pursued. “Is the peace so certain,” said the 
astute and pious interpreter, “ that you quit 
all before the negotiation is ended? The 
possession of these rich countries would have 
kept Tippoo iu awe, and inclined him to rea- 
sonable terms. But you quit the reins, and 
how will you manage the beast?” When, 
however, Fullerton had reluctantly and tar- 
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dily gnrrendered most of his couquesta, the 
inprectioable commissioners, in great alarm, 
ordered him to resume them. 

The commissioners, having expended much 
useless time in preliminary negotiations with 
Tippoo’s lieutenants and vakeels, at last pro- 
ceeded to the head-quarters of the sultan’s 
army, to arrange with him in person a peace 
based upon the principle of the statua quo 
afUe bellum. On their way to the camp of 
the sultan, they were treated with indignity, 
and their progress impeded in every way by 
the sultan’s offioers. On their arrival there, 
tents were assigned them and a gallows erected 
opposite each. Communications with their 
countrymen were prohibited. The first piece 
of intelligence tliey received was of the mur- 
der of General Mathews and many other 
English prisoners, some of them officers of 
merit and distinction. Mr. Schwartz, the 
missionary interpreter, was seized and sent 
away, and the commissioners were not ac- 

S uainted with any of the languages of India. 

'olonel Wilks declares that those gentlemen 
meditated flight. He rests hie authority on 
the testimony of Captain, afterwards Sir 
Thomas Dallas, who commanded the escort 
which accompanied them. According to that 
officer’s testimony, their plan was to leave the 
officer and his escort in the hands of the 
enemy, who would have murdered them, and, 
by an ingenious stragatem, they hoped to es- 
cape to the ships. A native servant of the 
captain understood English, and had been 
employed as interpreter, in consequence of 
the impossibility of procuring an educated 
person. This man, while lying outside the 
tent of one of the commissioners, where they 
were all assembled, overheard a conversation 
amongst them and with a surgeon from one 
of the ships in the roads, who was the chosen 
agent of the project. The native servant, 
being attached to his master, revealed the 
danger to which ho was exposed, who took 
successful measures to prevent the execution 
of the plot. In England, when this charge 
was made, such of the commissioners as were 
then alive denied the truth of the statement ; 
bnt General Dallas affirmed it. Those who 
are curious as to the disputed points of Indo- 
English history in connection with the wars 
in Mysore, may see the narrative at length in 
the pages of Colonel Wilks.* Weighing the 
* Wilks’ Sta/aifir, vol. ii. pp. 616—617. 


evidence as produced by that gallant officer 
against the defence of Mr. Huddleatone, the 
gallant colonel seems to make out a case too 
formidable for successful denial. 

It was not until the 11th of May, 1784;, 
that the treaty was signed. Probably Tippoo 
would have prosecuted the war, and placed 
the bodies of the commissioners on gibbets, 
had the folly and imbecility of these gen- 
tlemen as well as of the councils at Bombay 
and Madras determined matters; but Hast- 
ings, far off in Calcutta, extended his super- 
vision to all the wide fleld of war and diplo- 
macy in which the English were engaged, 
and the influence of his intellect and of his 
name was felt in the camp of the Mysoreans 
and the durbar of their king. The English 
prisoners who had been seized contrary to 
the armistice, received no compensation ; nor 
did the relatives of the men whom Hyder had 
caused to die by incarceration, or of those 
who were assassinated by Tippoo’s orders. 
It was characteristic of English politicians 
that the sufferings and wrongs of their coun- 
trymen, however nobly endured, and however 
serviceable to their country, were overlooked 
in negotiations when an end was to be accom- 
plished. The diplomatists of the crowu and 
of the company were alike in this respect; 
the wrongs of individual sufferers and the 
merit of particular servants wore regarded 
with indifference, if the public object in view 
at the time could be promoted, or apparently 
promoted, by that indifference. Often, when 
a little attention and care would secure public 
objects, and protect or secure redress fur the 
wrongs of individuals, there was such a want 
of feeling, sympathy, and justice among the 
ruling classes of Englishmen, that the claims 
of their less influential brethren were totally 
unheeded. 

On the whole, Tippoo was a gainer by the 
treaty and by the war, but the revenues of 
the English were in such a condition as to 
make it im])erative upon the governor-general 
to accomplish a peace with Mysore.* The 
desire of the directors at home for speedy 
terms of accommodation was, on the same 
grounds, intensely urgentf From thesecauses, 
the proclamation of peace with Tippoo Bahib 
was regarded by Hastings as fortunate to his 
government, 

* Stewart’s of Bengal, London, 1818. 

t Uieterg of the £aH India Qmpat^, London, 1763. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

NAVAL OPERATIONS IN THE INDIAN SEAS DURING THE WAR WITH MYSORE, PBANOII, SPAIN. 
AND HOLLAND— CAPTURE OF NEGAPATAM, TRINCOMAIEE, ETC., FROM THE DUTCH- 
LOSS OF THINCOMALEE TO THE FRENCH. 


Doriho a oonaiJerable portion of the time in 
which hoatiliticB were wa^'^d with Mysore, it 
will be seen from the foregoing pages that 
war existed with Prance, and that the French 
were the active and efficient allies of Hydet 
and his son Tippoo. The war with France 
greatly complicated the relations of the Eng- 
lish with both those sovereigns, and led to 
various independent actions, especially at sea. 
The English had the advantage on the ocean, 
but the battles fought were indecisive. The 
French for the most part evaded general en- 
gagements, and succeeded in landing troops 
and stores, or in beariug them away from one 
place to another. They were afraid of the 
English at sea, yet did not show such a de- 
cided inferiority as to justify the extreme 
respect which they entertained for the naval 
power of England. The French admirals 
were, in the Indian waters, far more active, 
vigilant, and wary than the English, The 
latter, by their slow movements and want of 
watciifnlness, often allowed French squadrons 
to effect what they would not have dared to 
attempt had the English commanders been 
sufficiently on the alert. It has been already 
seen that the duets under the command of 
the English admiral, Hughes, and the Freucli 
admiral, Huffrein, had various skiriiiishes off 
the Coromandel coast. Suflfein, eorly in 
1781, collected the elements of a maritime 
force ill Brest, and the English at the same 
time organized a duet. The supposition in 
England was, that the expedition was intended 
for the Spanish Main. The British govern- 
ment, however, intended it for the East ; at 
all events, that wos the direction ultimately 
given to it. It is probable that from the first 
the acquisition of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the assertion of British ascendancy in the 
East, were the ends designed. “ One ship of 
seventy-four guns, one of sixty-four, three of 
fifty, several frigates, a bomb-vessel, a fire- 
ship and some sloops of war composed the 
squadron; of which Commodore Johnstone, 
with a reputation for decision and boldness, 
received the command. A land force, con- 
sisting of three new regiments of one thou- 
sand men each, was placed und^r the conduct 
of General Meadows, who had procured fame 
in the action at fit. Lucia with D’Estaing. 
On the 13th of March, in company with the 
grand fleet destined for the relief of Gibraltar, 
the armament sailed from St. Helen’s, and, 


induding several outward-bound East In* 
diaiuen, with store-vessels and transports, 
mnouiited to upwards of forty sail. The se- 
cret, however, of this expedition had not been 
so vigilantly guarded as to escape the sagacity 
of the Dutch and the French. The armament 
under Bufirein was ultimately destined to 
reinforce the squadron now at the Isle of 
Prance; and to oppose the English fleet in 
the Indian seas. But the particular instruc- 
tions of that officer were, in the first instance, 
to follow, and counteract the expedition of 
Johnstone, and above all, his designs upon the 
Cape of Good Hope. For the sake of water 
and fresh provisions, the English squadron 
put into Prava Bay in St. Jago, one of the 
Cape de Verde Islands; and, having no ex- 
pectation of an enemy, cast their anchors ae 
chance or convenience directed. A consider- 
able proportion both of men and of officers, 
partly for business, partly for pleasure, were 
permitted to go on shore ; and the decks were 
speedily crowded with water-casks, live stock, 
and other incumbrances. On the 16th of 
April, after nine o’clock in the morning, a 
strange fleet, suspected to bo French, was 
seen coming round the eastern point of the 
harbour; and fiuflroiu, separating from the 
convoy with his five sail of the line, soon pe- 
netrated to the centre of the English fleet. 
The utmost dispatch vu employed in getting 
the men and offirors on hoard, and preparing 
the ships for action. The hVench ship, the 
JTaniiibal, of seventy-four guns, led the van, 
and coming as close to the English ships as 
she was able, dropped her anchors with a re- 
solution which excited a hurst of applause 
from the British tars, fiho was followed by 
the ship of fiuffrein, of equal force. Another 
of sixty-four guns anchored at her stern. And 
the two other ships, of Mxty-fouv gnus each, 
ranged through the fleet, firing on either side 
as they proceeded along. The ships being 
extremely near, and the guns being played 
with unusual iury, much destruction was 
effected in a little time. After the abatement . 
of the first surpriso, several of the Indiamen 
brought their guns to bear upon ffie enemy 
with good effect. Within an hour, the French 
ships at anchor had suffered so terribly, that 
the last of the three, having lost her captain, 
cut her cables and began to withdraw. Thna 
deserted astern, and despairing of succese, 
Suffrein followed her example, and gave the 
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signal to retreat ; tlie ITannibal alone re- 
mained, a mark for every ship the guns of 
whicli could be made to bear upon her ; and 
displayed a resolution which may be com- 
pared with the noblest examples of naval 
heroism. She had lost her foremast and 
bowsprit; her cable was either cut or shot 
away ; in the effort of hoisting more sail to 
get out of the fire, her main aud mizen masts 
went overboard, and she remained, ns it were, 
a hulk upon the water. Sustaining the weight 
of a dreadful lire, to which, enfeebled as she 
was, her returns were slow and ineffectual, 
she yet joined the rest of the ships at the 
mouth of the bay ; and, being towed off, 
erected jury-masts, and j)rocccded with the 
fleet. An attempt on the part of the English 
to pursue was totally ineffectual. They sus- 
tained nut any considerable loss, notwith- 
standing the closeness of the action, and the 
crowded situation of the ships. Their own 
steady and determined bravery counteracted 
the effects of surprise, and baffled the wcll- 
conccrtcd scheme of the enemy. They re- 
mained to refit and provide till the 2nd of 
May, and on approaching the Cape, aocertained 
that Suffrein hail arrived before them. Though 
previous to the arrival of Suffrein, that settle- 
ment, then supposed of great iin])ortnucc, was 
not in a condition to have offered any couhi- 
ilcrable resistance to Meadows and Johnstone, 
it was now accounted vain to make on it any 
attempt.”* 

At this juncture, a Dutch fleet of East In- 
diaincu lay in ISaldanha bay. The admiral 
resolved to cut them out, and the enterprise 
w ns attended with success. The commodore 
returned with his own ship and the prizes 
and fiigates to Europe. The rest of the fleet, 
with the troops, proceeded to India. Suffrein 
strengthened the garrison at the Cape, so as 
to resist any attack from the English, and di- 
rected his course also to India. After various 
delays caused by winds and currents, the fleet 
arrived on the coasts of the peninsula on the 
6th of Deoemher. The larger ships, with 
General Meadows and the princi^ial part 
of the troops, went in quest of Admiral 
Hughes, then commanding on the Indian 
station ; the smaller vessels, transports, and 
the remainder of the troops, arrived at Bom- 
bay on the 22nd of January, 1762. The 
troops which landed at Bombay, after refresh- 
ing and tarrying a fewr days, were dispatched 
for Madros, and arrived while that city and 
the Carnatic were in terror from the arms of 
Hyder. The arrival of these timely reinforce- 
ments enabled the British o&cora, in spite of 
the wrangling of the councils, to make head 
against the foe. 

* Mill, vol. iv. book v. chap. v. 


M'hile these events proceeded in connection 
with the new expeditions from France and 
England, others were passing which it did 
not belong to the province of the last chapter 
to relate, but shall hero be recorded. 

During tbe time England was at war with 
Mysore, the Mahrattas, and the French, Spain 
aud Holland were also her enemies. Fortu- 
nately, the contest with the Mahrattas was 
first closed, as seen in former pages; and 
peace in Europe soon after occurring, left 
the Company free to direct its whole strength 
against Mysore, a perception of which made 
Tippoo Sultan, however reluctantly, come to 
terms. 

Holland being at war with England, Lord 
Macartney determined to take some action 
against Dutch interests in India, notwith- 
standing the numerous demands which were 
made upon his time and resources as governor 
of Madras. Soon after his arrival, he drove 
the Dutch out of Sadras and Pulicat, and in 
October, 1781, ho determined to reduce, if 
possible, the very important settlement of 
Negnpatam. The command of tho troops 
destined lor this task, was given to Sir Hector 
Mnnro. Tho fleet under Sir Edward Hughes 
was to cover the operations. Oolouel Brnith- 
waite and his detachment were ordered to 
unite themselves to the force under Sir Hec- 
tor Munro's coinmnud, swelling his little 
army to nearly four thousand men, which was 
dispatched on the enterprise. On the 2lBt, 
the seamen and marines debarked. On the 
30th, the lines and redoubts were stormed. 
On the 3rd of November, trenches were 
opened to cover an approach against the north 
face of the fort. On the titli, batteries for 
breaching were opened within three hundred 
yards. 

I'he Dutch governor refused to surrender, 
it having been contrary to the military law of 
Holland for any officer to surrender a fortified 
jilacc until a practicable breach was made. 
Between the (Ith and 12th the breach was 
effected. The first use made of it was by the 
Dutch tliemBelves, for the purpose of sorties, 
which were made with great spirit and deter- 
mination. The English were prepared for 
this, and repulsed tlie attacks upon their 
trenches with their usual firmness. The go- 
vernor offered to ca^iitnlate if honourable 
terms were concefled, which, not being re- 
fused, Negapatam was taken possession of 
without storm. The surrender of this place 
was not very honourable to Dutch courage. 
The number of prisoners far exceeded tho 
number of assailants. The surrender of such 
an important place, the chief eettlement of the 
Batavian Company on the Coromandel coast, 
commanding the southern boundary of Tan- 
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jore, proved how far Dutch spirit, as well os 
power, had fallen in India. The English 
made prize of a large quantity of warlike 
stores. It so happened that the investments 
had nut been made for two years, so that a 
V ury great quantity of valuable merchandise 
was secured by the victors. 

Negapatam was the basis of o])cratiouB 
against all the Dutch setUements in Coro- 
ruandel. They fell almost without a blow. 
This had an important effect upon the Mysore 
war, for Hyder Ali immediately evacuated the 
forts of which he had taken possession in 
Taiijore. The policy of Lord Macartney, 
although opposed strenuously by Sir Eyre 
(Joote, answered his exjiectatious, and pro- 
bably produced an effect upon the war with ' 
Mysore, which his lordship did not contem- ■ 
])lutc. 

Oil the llnd of January the fleet sailed 
from Negapatam, taking on board five hun- 
dred soldiers, and proceeded against the 
Dutch settlements in the Island of Ceylon. 
Triiicoiualce was the chief of those settle- 
ments. On the 4lh the fleet arrived off tliat 
harbour. Means were taken instantly to re- 
duce the fortifications by which it was pro- 
tected. On the 11th tlie last of these forts, 
and the strongest, was stormed, and Trinco- 
nialoe fell to the possession of the victors. 
The Dutch were now completely humbled in 
liulia, and when tidings of the peace with 
that power and its European allies arrived in 
India, Holland liad little to lose in tlic penin- 
sula. The French fleet arrived on the Coro- 
mandel coast in January, and intercepted 
several English vessels ; one Dritish frigate 
of the largest class, separated from her com- 
panions in a fog, was surrounded and captured 
after a peculiarly gallant defence. 

Wir Edward Hughes left Triucomaleo on the 
last day of January, having performed Lis 
part in reducing that place. He was in want 
of stores, and many of his crews were sick. 
Ho arrived at Madras on the 11th of Feb- 
ruary, having bad a very narrow escape of 
eucuautering a far superior force under Buf- 
fi'ciii, a commander superior to any, except the 
gallant captor of Madras, who had commanded 
French naval forces in the East. Tu the open 
roads of Madras the danger of Hughes con- 
tinued to bo as great as it well could have 
been anywhere, for his ships were much im- 
paired by long service, and consisted of only 
six of the line. The next day the squadron 
which brought General Meadows and his 
troops also arrived. This consisted of one 
seventy-four, one sixty-four, and one very 
large frigate, and had also a very narrow 
escape of being intercepted by the enemy. 
Twenty -four hours after, the French admiral 


appeared, and passed Madras in line-of- 
battle. The above dates are given from Mill. 
Anber gives different dates, and is more par- 
ticular in baaing his information upon a com- 
parison of documents. He relates the arrival 
of both admirals, and the results, in the follow- 
ing manner ; — “ On the 8th, Sir Edward 
Hughes arrived at Madras from Trincomalee, 
witli the Siijtcrb, Exeter, Monarch, Bedford, 
Worceitcr, Engle, and the Eea-horse frigate. 
On the loth lie was joined by Commodore 
Alms with three ships of the line, and one 
transport containing General Meadows and 
Colonel Fullarton, with four hundred king’s 
troojis. On the 15th the French fleet ap- 
peared off Madras, and on the IGth stood to 
the southward. The English admiral weighed, 
and followed the enemy till they were sepa- 
rated from their frigates and transports. Bir 
Edward Hughes made the signal for chasing 
the latter, on which the JtU, being the fore- 
most, came up with and re-took the Laurtt- 
ton, a large transport laden with military 
stores and three hundred troops, together with 
several English vessels with grain which had 
been captured by the enemy on the coast. 
The enemy's fleet boro down, and having the 
advantage of the wind, brought eight of their 
ships to engage five of the Englisli, the other 
siiips on cither side not being able to get into 
action. The engagement laetcd from four 
until half-past six, when the French ceased 
firing, and hauled tlicir wind. The Superb 
and Exeter were much damaged, having many 
shot between wind and water. Sir Edward 
Hughes went to Trincomalee to refit, and re- 
turned to Madras on the lUth of March to 
renew the attack rn the enemy, whose 
ships had been dispersed during tlie action. 
Their hospital ehiji, the I>uc de Toscanm, 
having come to anchor in the roads of Nega- 
patam, in tile belief tliat it was a friendly 
port, was captured by the Chapman India- 
man. On the 8th of April, Bir Edward 
Hughes came again in eight of the French 
squadron, then consisting of eighteen sail. 
On the lath, the French, having the wind, 
engaged him ; tlie action commenced at half- 
past one P.M., and ended at forty minutes past 
six. Both fleets anchored within five niiles of 
each other until the llHh. In the interval, 
Sir Edward Hughes had refitted all hie fleet, 
with the exception of the Monmouth, which 
bad lost her main and mizen-masts, their 
places being supplied with good jury-masts. 
The enemy made a show of renewing the 
engagement; Sir Edward Hughes waited, 
with Bjirings on his cables, but the enemy, 
after approaching within two miles, stood out 
to sea, and was seen no more. Sir Edward 
Hughes's foice consisted of twelve ships, in 
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which there were two hundred and forty- 
seven killed, and three hundred and twenty 
wounded. The number in the French ship 
Utro, the flag-ship, killed and wounded, was 
two hundred, the admiral being obliged to 
shift his flag from her to the Ajax."* 

Were it not for the jealousy which both 
Hyder and Tippoo cutertained of the French, 
the latter would have been able to effect much 
more against the English during that war. 
Thus, when the French gained Cudduloro, as 
tiie ostensible allies of Tippoo, they immedi- 
ately proceeded to act as if the place wore their 
own, offering indignity to Tippoo’s officers. 
The’latter resisted, and Tijipoo ordered his 
governor to turn them out. The French 
were strong enough to keep possession, but in 
doing so they would have se])aratcd them- 
selves from the Mysore power, and have been 
beaten in detail by the English, they were, 
therefore, obliged to leave Cuddalore, and 
being denied by Tippoo's officers the means of 
carriage, and draft bullocks, they had to carry 
their own baggage and drag their own guns. 

In July 1782, Hyder Ali Laving arranged 
with the French admiral a surprise upon 
Negapatam, both parties attempted to exe- 
cute the concerted plan. SuflVein was to 
land troops close to the place, and their land- 
ing was to be svipported by Hyder Ali. It 
was the object of the French admiral to effect 
his part of the arrangement without fighting, 
but his fleet having been descried by Admi- 
ral Hughes, that officer compelled him to give 
battle. The conflict w'as close and severe. 
Suffrein preferred close warfare, contrary to 
the general tactics of the French admirals. 
After maintaining for an hour and a half a 
fire which appeared to be equal, the French 
line showed symptoms of disorder, niid a 
speedy victory for the English would have 
terminated the fight had not the wind sud- 
denly shifted. This enabled Suffrein to cover 
the line of disabled ships by such as suffered 
least, and disconcerted the hopes and plans of 
Sir ISdward. The French admiral was the 
better tactician. Notwithstanding the skill 
of the French commander, two of his ships 
struck their colours; he immediately fired into 
them, and continued to do so, until they again 
hoisted French colours. The battle was, on 
the whole, in favour of the British. The 
English occupied the roads of Neg^apatam. 
The French were unable to accompnsh their 
purpose, and sheered off for Ouddalore. This 
Was done, however, with such coolness as to 
amount to a challenge to renew the battle. 
This Hughes could not do, having suffered 
so much in the previous conflict. When Ne- 
gapatam was secured, he went to Madras to 
* Anber, vol. i. chap. xi. pp. 618, 619. 


refit Snffirein was more active and acute; 
he refitted at Ouddalore with admirable expe- 
dition, and was ready for sea before Sir Ed- 
ward. Mill gives the following account of 
the energy and devotion of Suffrein ; — “ He 
was a mail that when the exigency required, 
would work for days, like a ship’s carpenter, 
in his shirt He visited the houses and 
buildings nt Cuddaloro, and for want of 
other timber, had the beams which suited his 
purpose taken out To some of his officers, 
who represented to him the shattered condi- 
tion of his ships, the alarming deficiency of 
his stores, the impussibility of supplying his 
wants in a desolated ])art of India, and the 
necessity of repairing to the islands to refit ; 
the whole value, he replied, of the ships was 
trivial, in comparison with the object which 
he was commissioned to attain ; and the ocean 
should be his harbour, till he found a place 
in India to repair them.” 

On the Ist of August, Suffrein proceeded 
to sea, and reached Point dc Ualle, in the 
Island of Oeylon, where he was reinforced 
by two sliips of the line from Europe, and 
mctalso military reinforcements. On the 25th, 
be anchored in the bay of Trincomalee. He 
attacked and conquered the English garrison, 
and on the 81st ol August, the French flag 
waved upon the ramparts ol the fort. All 
this time Hughes was at Madras, and con- 
dneting the refitting of his squadron in a 
very leisurely manner. Lord Macartney re- 
monstrated with him on the 5th of the month, 
assuring him that the French Sect had 
steered southwards on the Ist. Hughes, in 
the spirit which the English admirals gene- 
rally showed in India, piqued himself on the 
eminence of his profession, and bis distinction 
as an officer of his majesty’s navy, and would 
not be dictated to, nor advised by a servant of 
the company, nor by civilians of any sort. 
He stayed where he was, until, as so often 
happened with our admirals in the last war 
with linssia, when their services were urgently 
required, it was “too late." On the L’Oth of 
August he put to sea, three weeks after 
Suffrein left Ouddalore. The English admi- 
ral did not roach Trincomalee for a fortnight, 
and found the flag of France floating over 
the battlements. Hughes was then anxious 
to redeem his reputation by a naval victory. 
Suffrein, superior in force by the extent 
of one ship of the lino and three frigates, 
as well as in the total number of guns, sailed 
out fearlessly. A long, fierce, and sanguin- 
ary conflict ensued, in which Suffrein dis- 
played undaunted courage, first-rate seaman- 
ship, and an activity such as has seldom been 
surpassed. Ills captains neither showed skill 
nor courage ; half their number were deposed 
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by Wm when the tettle wm over. Hoghes funina wm pieced before their eyes. The 
also showed lumeelf We end skUful in hie admiral was reminded that he had remuned 
profesaion, and nis officers and men proved in safety upon the coast during the easterly 
menuelves far euperior to the enemy. A monsoon of the former year, and might still 
decisive victory crowned the efforts of the undoubtedly find some harbour to afford him 
Jinghsh, but night setting in soon after, and shelter, A letter too was received express 
with that suddenness in which it descends so from Bengal, stating that Mr, Ritchis, ths 
near the line, the enemy escaped. So anxious, marine surveyor, would undertake to conduct 
however, were the hrench captains to get his majesty’s ships to a safe anchorage in 
away, that several vessels were disabled, and the mouth of the Bengal river. And it was 
some lost in the attempt. Suffrein brought known that Sir Kichavd Bickerton, with a’ 
m his shattered ships all but two, which reinforcement of five sail of the line from 
Hi^hes neglected to make prises, so that England, had already touched at Bombay, 
bufirem sarcastically said, when he after- and was on his way round for Madras The 
wards conducted thorn into port, “they are admiral remained deaf to all expostulations, 
presents from the English admiral." Hughes, In the meantime intelligence was received 
notwithstanding all tlie time he had taken to that the enemy was preparing to attack No- 
rofit m Madras, was short of provisions, water, gupatara. The president had already pro- 
and ammunition, and was unable in conse- vailed upon Sir Eyre Coote to send a deUch- 
quence to attack, or even to blockade, Trin- ment of three hundred men, under Colonel 
cotnaleo, and sailed away to Madras, appa- Fullarton, into the sonthern provinces, which, 
rontly incapable of forming any definite plan since the defeat of Colonel Brathwaite, had 
or purpose, for he was no sooner in Madras lain exposed to the ravages of Uyder, and 
than he intimated his intention to proceed to were now visited with scarcity, and the pros- 
Bombay. nect of famine. Within two days of the 

At Madras he was urged to join in the former intelligence, accounts were received 
expedition against Cuddalore, then projected, that seventeen sail of the enemy's fleet had 
and where afterwards, General Stuart so arrived at Negapatam, and that the place was 
severely ohastisod the French General Bussy ; already attacked. The most earnest expos- 
without assigning any reason, Hughes re- tulations were still addressed to the admiral 
fused to assist the expedition. Ho Mas an in vain; and the morning of the 16th of 
admiral holding the king's commission, and October exhibiting the appearance of a storm, 
was not to give account of his actions to such the fleet set sail, and disappeared. The fol- 
persons as the council of Madras, servants of loiving morning presented a treiueudous spec- 
tlie East India Company. He would neither tacle to the wretched inhabitants of Madras; 
take part in the attack on Cuddalore, nor several large vessels driven ashore, others 
stay on the coast during the ensuing monsoon, foundered at their anchnis, all the small craft, 
but wonid go to Bombay : — “ If the coast," . amounting to nearly one hundred in number, 
says Mill, “ were left unprotected by o British i either sunk or stranded, and the w'hole of the 
fleet, while the harbour of Trincomalee en- ; thirty thousand bags of rice irretrievably 
ablcd the enemy to remain, and while Ilyder gone. The ravages of Hyder bad driven 
was nearly undisputed master of the Carnatic, crowds of the inhabitants from all parts of 
nothing less was threatened than the extir- the country to seek refuge at Madras, where 
pation of the English from that quarter of multitudes were daily perishing of want. 
India. Beside these important considerations. Famine now raged in all its horrors ; and 
the council pressed upon the mind of the the multitude of the dead and the dying 
admiral the situation of the presidency in threatened to euperadd the evils of pestilence, 
regard to food ; that their entire dependence The bodies of those who expired in the 
rested upon the snpjilies which might arrive streets or the houses, without any one to inter 
by sea ; that the stock in the warehouses them, wore daily collected and piled in carts, 
did not exceed thirty thousand bags ; that to bo buried in large trenches made for the 
the quantity afloat in the roads amounted purpose out of the town, to the number, for 
but to as much more, which the number of several weeks, of not less, it is said, than 
boats demanded for the daily service of his twelve or fifteen hundred a-week. What 
squadron had deprived them of the means of was done to remove the suffering inhabitants 
lauding; that the monthly consumption was to the less exhausted parts of the country, 
fifty thousand bags at the least; and that, if and to prevent unnecessary consumption, — the 
the vessels on which they depended for their governor sending away his horses, and •even 
supply were intercepted (such would ho the his servants, — could only mitigate, and that to 
certain consequence of a French without an a small degree, the evils which were endured. 
English fleet upon the coast), nothing less than On the fourth day after the departure of Sir 
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Edward Hughes and his £cet, Sir Richard hiiity that like causes in the constitution of our 
Bickerton arrived, with three regiments of navy would produce like effects, such sad 
one thousand each. Sir John Biirgoyne’s stories might be related without anxiety for 
regiment of light horse, amounting to three the present or the future, if even with shame 
hundred and forty, and about oue thousand for the past. The admiral had no further 
recruits raised by the company, chiefly in opportunity to do much good or evil. Peace 
Ireland ; but as soon as Sir Richard was with France, Spain, and Holland, followed 
apprised of the motions of Sir E. Hughes, he j-by peace with Hyder, left India in tranquillity 
immediately put to sea, and proceeded after as to foreign enemies, and the different coun- 
hiin to Bombay.” cils, commanders, and governors, more lei- 

It is mournful to contemplate the repre- sure for those mutual bickerings in which 
sentation of ignorance, pride, and obstinacy, they jierpetually indulged. Hastings, having 
on the part of a British naval commander, composed these, as far as genius and self- 
wliich is here made -without any exaggera- command could compose them, at last, as 
tion. The terrible consequences are also : already related, retired from the scenes of his 
depicted faithfully. If there were no proba- | struggles and his fame. 


CHAPTER XO. 

HOME AFFAIUS— EFFORTS OF THE E\ST INDIA COMPANY TO ASSIST THE CROWN IN THE 
WARS WITH FR-INCE. SPAIN, AND HOLEAND— DISCUSSIONS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
IN REFERENCE TO THE COMPANY'SAFF.VIRS— IMPEACIIMENTOF lUSlTNGS-ACQUm'AL 
-RETIREMENT FROM PUBLIC LIFE-DEATH— THE COMPANY RESOLVE TO ERECT A 
STATUE TO ms MEMORY. 


Fkou 1778 to the termination of the parlia- 
mentary prosecution of Hastings, the directors 
and the company were much engrossed with 
homo matters, while the state of their affairs 
in India demanded alsoauremitting and seriuns 
attention. 

In 1778-0 extraordinary exertions were 
made to resist the eombinatioii of France and 
Spain against British iutliiciicc everywhere, 
but especially in the East. Instructions were 
sent overhiiid to India fur the reduction of 
Pondicherry, and the governors and coun- 
cils were urged to prosecute the war with all 
their energy. 

In April, 1779, the general court of pro- 
prietors voted unanimous thanks to the secret 
committee, for the spirited orders they issued 
for operations against Pondicherry and the 
French, and presented them with sums of five 
hundred, and three hundred guineas, for tlic 
purchase of plate. Thanks were also voted to 
tiir Hector Monro and Admiral Sir Edward 
Vernon, to each of whom was given a sword 
set with diamonds, valued at seven hundred 
and fifty guineas. Three guineas bounty to 
each was voted for the first two thousand 
able-bodied seamen, two guineas each for the 
first two thousand ordinary seamen, and a 
guinea and a half each for the first two thou- 
sand landsmen who should volunteer to serve 
on board the fleets of his majesty. Resolutions 
were passed by the court of directors “to 
build three 74-gun ships, with masts and 


yards, to he delivered over to such officer 
as his miijosty might appoint to reueive 
them ” 

The following nUumc of the homo events 
in which the company was interested at that 
time is as correct as it is brief; — “ The affairs 
of the company at this time engaged much of 
the attention of parliament. In 1770, an act 
had been passed declaring that the £1,400,000 
borrowed of the public had been repaid by 
the company, and that as their bond debt 
was reduced to £1,500,000, they were autho- 
rised to declare a dividend of eight per cent. 
The territorial acquisitions and revenues were 
also to remain with them lor another year, 
and the persons who at the passing of the 
act were in the offices of governor-general 
and councillors in Bengal, were to hold the 
same during its continuance. In tlie follow- 
ing session Lord North acquainted the house 
that the company had not made such proposals 
for the renewal of their charter as were 
deemed satisfactory, and he therefore moved 
that the Speaker sWuld give the three years' 
notice required "by the act, previously to the 
cessation of their exclusive privileges of trade. 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke strongly opposed the 
minister, and asked whether he was not con- 
tent with having lost America? Whether 
be could point out a single benefit which his 
motion was capable of producing, and whether 
he desired to behold those scenes of anarchy, 
cunfusiou, distress, and ruin, which his idle 
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aud impotent threats might produce iu the 
company’s possessions iu India."* 

Mr, Fox argued that the ministerial mea- 
sure was impracticable, and that the govern- 
ment and the nation would prove themselves 
ungrateful to the country, if such a proposition 
were tolerated. He declared that the disputes 
between the minister and the company arose 
from the desire of the former to grasp the 
patronage of the latter.'j' In order to give 
time for deliberation, an act was passed con- 
tinuing the same privileges to the company 
ns in tlie preceding year, to be reckoned from 
the 6th ot April, 1780.f 

On the 12th of January, 1781, a select 
committee of the house was appointed to in- 
quire into the petitions of the company and 
the inhabitants of Bengal, against the consti- 
tntiou of the supreme court and the action of 
British law generally. 

On the 27th of April, Lord North proposed 
the appointment of a tecret committee to in- 
(juiro into the causes of the war in the Car- 
natic. The celebrated Edmund Burke de- 
manded that the committee should be open; 
but, as the foreign enemies of England would 
watch the progress of such inquiry in an open 
committee, and profit by the information to 
bo obtained. Lord North carried his point. 
Lord North, throughout the session, displayed 
an open enmity to the company, the real 
source of which was, what Charles Fox 
charged upon him, a desire to grasp the pa- 
tronage. Edmund Burke was not less an 
enemy, but he was insidious. 

At length the two auts were passed : tlic 
one concluding an agreement between the 
public and the com])any;§ the other to re- 
dress and prevent the recurrence of the com- 
])laints against the supreme court at Calcutta.|| 
By the first-mentioned act the company’s ex- 1 
elusive jirivilegcs were continued till 1791, 
with three years’ notice ; daring which time 
the 'territorial acquisitions and revenues were 
tu remain iu their possession. After a divi- 
dend of eight per cent, on the capital of 
£3,200,0(K), three-foui'ths of the surplus pro- 
fits were to go to the jjublic, and one-fourth 
to the company. Accounts of the state of the 
company’s affairs were to be laid before the 
lords of the treasury and the general court. 
During the war with France, B])ain, and Hol- 
land, the company were to pay one-fourth of 
the expense of his majesty’s ships in India. 
After peace, the company were to bear the 

* Anber*B Sim and Tngrtu of the East India Com- 
pang, vol. i. chap. xi. p. 672. 

t Sarliamentary liistorg, 1780, vol. xxi. 
t 20 Oeo. III. cap. 60. 

) 21 Oeo. Ill cap. 00. 

21 Geo. Ill, cap. 70. 
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whole. The company were allowed to re- 
cruit, and to have two thousand men at one 
time ready for embarkation during war, bnt 
only one thousand in peace. The parties 
filling the offices of governor-general, com- 
mander-in-chief, and members of council, were 
to be removable only by the king on repre- 
sentation of the directors, who might appoint 
to vacancies on the approbation of the crown. 
The commander-in-ciiicf, if appointed by the 
directors a member of council, was to take 
rank as two members, but was not to succeed 
to the government unless specially appointed. 
British subjects were not to reside more than 
ten miles Irom the presidency without leave 
from the government. 

Two important provisions were also iu- 
s^ted. In addition to the enactment of 
which required the directors to send 
to his majesty's government copies of all 
letters from India relating to the political, 
military.^ or revenue affairs of the company, 
a provision was now' inserted that copies of 
all letters proposed to be sent by the direc- 
tors to India relating to those subjects, 
should first be submitted for hia majesty’s 
approval, and if no disapprobation was ex- 
pressed within fourteen days to the proposed 
despatch, the same might be forwarded to 
India. 

The other was a clanse suggested by the 
heavy drafts which Lad, at a former period, 
been drawn from India, and nearly rained 
the company, being, the minister remarked, 
"the ])rivate fortunes of Asiatic plunderers,” 
who would agani seize upon the opportunity 
of doing BO w'ith avi ti'y. Lord North, in 
alluding to the ucceptinco of presents, ob- 
served that it would bo proper to interdict 
their receipt entirely, for which purpose it 
would be well to form a court of, judicature 
in this country for the trial of offences com- 
mitted in India. This suggestion, though 
not acted upon at that time, was adopted at 
a later period. 

The other act related to the supreme court, 
and was passed to appease the minds of many 
persons who dreaded the consequences of the 
powers assumed by the supreme court of 
India. 

The appointment of Lord Macartney to the 
governorship of Madras was one of the signs 
of the times, as it regarded the progress of 
ministerial and parliamentaiy opinion respeot- 
iug the company. The governing class in 
Eugland became intensely desirous of obtain- 
ing such posts as the governorships of presi- 
dencies, and more especially the office of go- 
vernor-general, for members of their class. 
Lonl Macartney was the first governor ap- 
^loiiited by the direct intervention of the go- 

o 
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vemment, and he unfortunately went to India 
in the spirit of one who felt that he did not 
owe hie 8]>pointnient to tlie company, and 
was superior in rank, as well as the origin of 
his appointment, to the company’s servants. 
He made, therefore, little account of the 
opinion of Hastings, who was only a com- 
pany's official, although governor-general of 
BengoL Lord Macartney was a polite man, 
capable of governing his temper, and pos- 
sessing much suavity of manner to inferiors 
in station ; but he had a high opinion of his 
order, his office, and the sonrcc whence he 
derived it, and hence all hurinony between 
the governments of Madras and Bengal were 
from the day of his arrival in Iiiclia until 
Hastings left it impossililc. At home, his 
lordship's measures and interests were backed 
up by the govcrninont. 

Tidings of the appointment of 8ir Elijah 
Impey, by Governor-general Hastings, to the 
Buddur Dewanny Adawlut, reached England 
in October, 1781. The direot(»ra doubted 
the legality of the proceeding, and parlia- 
ment took up the matter with considerable 
heat. A committee of inquiry was nomi- 
nated, and reported in strung terms n]>on 
tile illegality of the conduct of Hastings and 
of Impey. An address of the whole house 
to his majesty demanded the recall of Sir 
Elijah to answer to the house for his ac- 
ceptance of the office. The directors passed 
a resolution, on the 24 th of April, removing 
him. 

A report was made by the secret committee 
appointed to inquire into the causes of the 
war in the Carnatic. Mr. Dundas, the chair- 
man, Buhmitted to the house an enormous 
eeries of resolutions, which amounted to no 
less than one hundred and eleven. The reso- 
lutions were divided into three classee, each 
class containing three distinct heads. The 
first regarded the general system of govern- 
ment; it censured the conduct of Mr. Hast- 
ings as governor-general, and that of Mr 
Hornby, governor of Bombay, and declared 
it to be the duty of the directors to recall 
them. The second and third classee related 
to the affairs of the Carnatic. Oii these a 
bill of pains and penalties was brought In 
againet Sir Thomas Rumbold, J. Whitehill, 
and P. Perring, Esqrs., for breaches of public 
trust, and high crimes and misdemeanours. 

On the 28th of May, the house of commons 
came to the following resolution : — 

“ Resolved, That Warren Hastings, Esq., 
governor-general, and William Hornby, Esq., 
president of the council at Bombay, having in 
sundry instances acted in a manner repugnant 
to the honour and policy of this nation, and 
thereby brought great calamities on India, 


and onormouB expenses on the company, it is 
the duty of the directors to pursue sll legal 
and effectual means for the removal of the 
said governor-general and president from 
their respective offices, and to recall them to 
Great Biitain." 

These measures violently agitated the courts 
of directors and proprietors. Various meet- 
ings were held, and debates of the fiercest 
nature took place in them. On the 19th 
of June, a special grand court was convened 
hy requisition in the usual manner, when the 
following resolntions were passed ; — 

“ llesnlvcd, That it is the opinion of this 
court, that the removing of Warren Hastings, 
Esq., the governor-general of Bengal, or any 
servants of the company, merely in compliance 
with a vote of the house of commone, — without 
being satisfied that the grounds of delinquency 
against the said Warren Hastings, or such 
other servants, are sufficient of themselves to 
vindicate tlie directors in coming to such a re- 
solution, — would weaken the confidence which 
the servants of the company ought to enter- 
tain of the justice of their employers, and will 
tend to destroy that independency which the 
proprietors of East India stock ought to enjoy 
in the management of their own affairs.” 

“ Resolved, That it be rocommonded to the 
court of directors not to carry into eflect any 
resolution they may come to relative to the 
removal of Worren Hastings, Esq., till such 
resolution shall have been approved by a 
general court.” 

From the 2t)th of June to the 9th of Ooto- 
ber, the directors, in various meetings, dis- 
cuBsed the condradictory coiiclnsions to which 
the house of commons and tlie court of pro- 
prietary had arrived, and passed resolutiona 
at last in harmony with those of the commons. 
It being well understood that the directors 
passed these resolutions under pressure from 
the government, and seven of the direotors 
having recorded a protest against the recall 
of Hastings, the court of proprietary again 
melon the ‘Jlst of October, and again passed a 
resolution by a majority of three hundred and 
fifty-three votes in a house of five hundred 
and three persons, forbidding the removal of 
Hastings, vindicating him from the imputa- 
tions thrown on him by parliament and a 
majority of the directors, and attributing to 
the direotore thetbselves the misfortunes, wars, 
and debts, which the resolution alleged Hast- 
ings by extraordinary fidelity and ability had 
done much to retrieve. On the 22nd of Oc- 
tober the directors rescinded theit reeolatioa 
against Hastings. 

There were frequent changes of ministry ; 
but the tone of parliament and of government 
woHH verse to the company. In April, 1783, 
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Mr. Dondas bronglit in a bill for the better 
government of India. It was rejected. The 
aeasion terminated without any further attack 
upon the company. During the recess the cele- 
brated India bill of Fox and Burke was framed. 
Mr. Burke was then in the government. Mr. 
Fox brought in his bill on the 18th of No- 
vember. The company petitioned against it. 
Burke delivered one of his most eloquent 
and imposing orations in its behalf. His dc- 
Bcriptions of the misdeeds of the company were 
exaggerated ; and those of the civilization, 
and excellent qualities of the people and go- 
vernments of India, wei'c contrary to fact and 
philosophy. Against Hastings tlie speech was 
virulent. The bill passed tlie commons, and 
went up to the lords : the company again peti- 
tioned. The lords threw out the bill. The 
king was known to be opposed to it, and 
a large popular party in the country was 
equally so. The commons passed most seriuns 
resolutions condemnatory by imjilicatiou of 
the course pursued by the crown and the 
peers. The ministry was dismissed, and 
Al'illiani Pitt appointed first lord of the trea- 
sury and chancellor of the exchequer. Mr. 
Pitt brought in a bill "for the better govern- 
ment and management of the afiuirs of the 
East India Company" on the lotli ol January. 
The commons rejected it. On the 25Ui of 
March parliament was dissolved. The court 
of proprietors of India stock manfully siij»- 
ported Hastings, and resolved that he should 
not be recalled. 

When Hastings ronclied England, as be- 
fore related, be jirocceded at once to London. ] 
In June, 1785, be received in jicrson the] 
thanks of the very sainc court of directors i 
which censured and sought to remove him, 
when the}' supposed the favour of the cabinet 
would be secured hj' doing so. 

Ill January, 1780, Major Scott announced 
in ]>arliameiit that Mr. Hastings was anxious 
to defend himself against the aajicrsiuiis , 
thrown on him liy Mr. Edmund Burke, and 
challenged the great philosoiihcv and orator 
to bring forward his impeachment. This was 
imprudent, and rather prejudiced thou served 
the case of Hastings in tlie house. At length 
that impeachment was made, so notable for 
the amazing eloquence displayed in it, espe- 
cially by Sheridan and Burke. It is gene- 
rally considered that Hastings did nut display 
his usual ability in managing bis defence, and 
this is attributed to the fact that lie had not 
been accastomed to work with English agen- 
cies and in English modes. Nearly bis whole 
life bad been spent in India, and his mind bad 
become adapted to Indian intrigues. Lord 
Macaulay says, “ Of all his errors, the most 
serious was, perhaps, the choice of a cham- 


pion. Olive, in similar eiroumstances, had 
made a singularly hap]^ aalectips. Ha ppt 
himself into the hands of Weddarbnm, after- 
wards Lord Loughborough, one of the few 
great advocates who have been also great in 
the house of commons. To the defence of 
Clive, therefore, nothing was wanting, aeitbw 
learning nor knowledge of tlie w'orld — neither 
forensic acuteness nor the eloquenoe which 
charms political assemblies. Hastings en- 
trusted his interests to a very differeut person, 
a major in the Bengal army named Scott. 
This gentleman had been sent over from India 
some time before, as the agent of the go- 
vernor-general. it was rumoured that his 
services were rewarded with oriental muni- 
ficence; and wo believe that ho received 
much more than Hastings could conveniently 
Sparc. The major obtained a seat in parlia- 
ment, and was there regarded as the organ of 
his employer. It was evidently impossible 
that a gentleman so eituated could speak with 
the authority which belongs to an iudcpeni. 
dent position. Nor bad the agent of Hastinge 
the talent necessary for obtaining the ear of an 
assembly, tvhicli, acciistoniod to listen to great 
orators, bad naturally become fastidious. He 
was always on bis legs ; he was very tedious, 
and he bad only one to]>ic, the merits apd 
wrongs of Hastings. Everybtidy who knows 
the house of commons will easily guess what 
followed. Tlie major was eniisidcred as the 
greatest bore of his time. There was hardly 
n day on which the newspapers did not con- 
tain some puff upon Hastings, signed Asi- 
iiticus or Bpugaleiisis, but known to be written 
by the indefatigable ScoK • and hardly a month 
in which some bulky pamphlet on the seme 
subject, and from the same pen, did not pose 
to the triink-makers and the pastry-cooks." 

Much of what his lordship has said of 
Major Bcott, in the above passage, is correct; 
but, on various groniida, Bcott was an agent 
well adapted to the purposes for which Hast- 
ings had chosen him. His knowledge of all 
the circumBtanecs, jiersonally and practically, 
on the ground of wiiich the governor-general 
expected to be called to account, was perfect. 
He was well acquainted with all the person- 
ages who figured in these transaetions. His 
industry was unwavering, and his personal 
frieiidsln’p and admiration for Hastings the 
warmest. Hastings did not select him as his 
agent in view of a parliamentary impeach- 
ment, but in view of attack in the courts of 
directors and proprietors, bcott was a far 
more suitable agent for this purpose thsK 
Wedderbnrn would have been. He knew 
the ways of the directory, the tone and tem- 
per of the proprietors, his whole t%tM wae 
given to work among them for Haarings, and 
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he did so successfully. His entering parlis- 
ment was an after-thought, and he was there 
very useful to his friend ; he corrected innu- 
merable misstatements,, and was “ always on 
his legs " for that purpose during the debates. 
Many a rhetorical flourish, very captivating 
to the house of commons was made sheerly 
ridiculous by a dry, prosy, but true statement 
from Scott. There u as no putting him down, 
he was proof against all ridicule, reiterating 
his dry tacts, financial, military, political, and 
personal, until tliey ceased to bo disputed. 
He was a bore in the sense Lord Macaulay 
proclaims it, and he was so also to the enemies 
of Hastings, by his unsleeping vigilance, his 
physical endurance, and his ever- pestering, 
worrying statements and counter-statements, 
which were confounding to his antagonists, 
not one man among whom knew anything 
of the subjects of debate, except Burke. 
Burke, Dundas (the Lord Advocate of Rcot- 
land), and Sir Philip Francis, were the only 
men of great mark acquainted with Indian 
affairs. Burke had read on the subject, with 
a view to an Indian appointment from the 
ministry, which ho know he could never re- 
ceive from the company ; and he woe em- 
bittered, therefore, against the latter and its 
agents. His mind was inflamed w'ith envy 
against Hastings as much as was that of 
Francis. Burke was, from these circum- 
stances, an indefatigable student of Indian 
affairs. Sheridan spoke with glowing elo- 
quence on subjects of which he knew nothing. 
Dundas learned much of Indian affairs W'hon 
he served as chairman of the committee which 
produced tlie hundred and eleven resolutions. 
Francis, of course, knew Calcutta well, and 
the doings of members of the supreme council ; 
but of the languages, peoples, and mind of 
India he knew little, almost nothing. A 
plain, stern, dogged, persevering, matter of 
fact man, " well up ” in Indian affairs, was 
very useful to Hastings in the house, and ab- 
solutely indispensable among the constituency 
of the company. With these Scott had con- 
stant intercourse ; there was probably not a 
director, not a single member of the pro- 
prietary, with whom Scott had not talked 
over the whole question. All the holders 
of India stock might have had Scott's ar- 
guments by heart. Hastings foresaw this, 
and made his selection judiciously. It is 
quite true, as Lord Macaulay affirms, that 
Hastings was destitute of a parliamentary 
advocate possessing the splendour of elo- 
quence which Burke, Sheridan, or Wedder- 
burn possessed ; but that was not, as Lord 
Macaulay represents, his fanit; nor did the 
circumstance of Wedderburn being Clive’s 
adviser and defender show any superiority of 


judgment on the part of that great man to 
Hastings in the selection of his advocates, for 
Wedderburn had been the eariy friend and 
associate of Clive, and offered his services, 
which were, of course, thankfully accepted. 
Had Hastings found a similar friend, he 
would have gladly made his eloquence, 
tact, and legal knowledge availalile; but 
Hastings Iiad spent many years in India, and 
bad formed few new friendBhi])8 in England. 
None of his old schoolfellows and early com- 
panions were in a condition to do by him as 
Wedderburn did by Clive. Yet many men 
of note, and among them those who believed 
that he had acted very wrong in several of 
the proceedings for which he was called in 
question, were indignant at tlic malignant 
persecutions with which Burke and others 
pursued Iiiiu, and made themselves his friends. 
Lords Mansflcld, Lansdownc, and Thurlow' 
(the Chancellor) were foremost among them. 
Pitt was another of the eminent men who 
doubted the propriety of various parts of the 
conduct of Hastings, but was scandalized at 
the vinilenee of the proceedings against him. 
Ho had even privately confessed to Major 
Scott (for the untiring major had interviews 
with ail the ministers) that Hastings deserved 
high rewards from his country, which he, as 
minister, was only pre\ented from recom- 
mending his majesty to confer, by the fact that 
a vote of censure remained on the journals 
of the commons. The lending opponents of 
government were tlie lending opj)onent8 of 
ilostiiigs in the house; but the king, the 
holders of Indian stock, and the country, were 
intensely prejudiced against that juirty. The 
ivbigs in and out of tlie bouse opposed bini, 
and n small but powerful section ot the tories, 
especially those who were disappointed of 
places by the government. One ot the most 
fertile sources of attack against Hastings out 
of the house was the history of his marriage, 
and the name of Imhoff, and the guilt of his 
divorced wife, funned the material of the 
sarcastic squibs which were flung about in 
the clubs, coffee-houses, and journals. Lord 
North and Fox were accused of adding light 
labours of this kind to their relentless oppo- 
sition in the house. Hastings did mnch to 
provoke all this, by an ostentatious defiance 
of bis enemies. Tliis did not arise, as Lord 
Macaulay supposes, from indiscretion and an 
nudervalning of his enemies; it arose from 
he fact that he was not conscious of guilt in 
tlie transactions where his lordship considers 
his guilt manifest. In some matters where 
Ms most ardent friends could not have de- 
fended him, he believed himself to have been 
n the right, and remained in that belief to 
.lie end of bis days. His conscience was 
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neither tender nor enlightened : he was not, 
in nny eenso of the word, a religious man; 
but, as a politician, he was convinced that 
the course he had taken in India was that 
which his duty to the company and to his 
country demanded. The consciences of Burke, 
Francis, Sheridan, North, or Pox seem to 
have been neither more tender nor more en- 
lightened than that of Hastings. There is 
no doubt that the defiant attitude which he 
took also arose from his determined character. 
He was not a man to quail before any foe. 
He who could coolly write despatches in re- 
ference to negotiations with the Mahrattas, 
when barred up in a house at Benares, with 
a few soldiei's to defend him against half a 
million of fanatics, was not to be put down 
by the force of faction or the eloquence 
of political adventurers, however vast and 
dazzling the powers they might bring against 
him in the contest. It is remarkable that 
Hastings appeared to feel as little and fear as 
little the great weight of character and public 
station w'hieli some of his opponents brought 
against him, ns he did the genius and personal 
hostility of others. The courage and per- 
sistence of Hustings were sustained by the 
openly avowed favour of the court. The 
king was his friend, Clive had derived much 
protection from the royal favour, Hastings 
even more. 'I'he ladies of the court scandal- 
ized many by their attentions to Mrs. Hast- 
ings, and it soon became evident that those 
who wished to find favour near the throne 
must not be remembered among the jier- 
sccutors or prosecutors of Warren Hastings. 
The first note of war on the part of the oppo- 
sition was an apjilieation for jiapers, by Ed- 
mund Burke. Only some of these were 
granted. In April, 1780, the impeachment 
w’as produced, and Hastings was informed 
that he might be heard by counsel at the bar 
of the house. Hastings defended himself in 
person. He was not an orator. He was a 
great writer, and relied much on the power 
of his pen for his defence. It was eloquent, 
but of vast length, and tired the patience of 
a house much funder of exciting logomachies 
than of business statements. 

In the beginning of June, Burke brought 
forw'ard that part of the impeachment which 
related to the employment of English troops 
in Roliilcund, in the service of the vizier, for 
a stipulated price. Burke affected to believe 
that he would have the support of Diindas, 
who formerly, as chairman of a committee 
of inquiry, condemned the Rohilla invasion. 
Burke must have known that the versatile 
Dundas would not he bound by such a cir- 
cumstance ; this W’BS patent to the whole 
house, and the folly of selecting the least vul- 


nerable point of the defence in the hope of 
catching the support of Dundas, or showing 
hia inconsistency, was apparent to all the 
members not blinded by envy of Hastings, or 
pledged to the opposition, Dundas, as mili- 
tary men would say, turned the enemy's fiank. 
He declared that although Hastings did wrong 
in supporting the aggressive designs of the 
Nabob of Oude, yet he had atoned for that 
fault, and won beside the lasting gratitude of 
hia country by subsequent services. The 
tactics of Burke were indiscreet, and the spirit 
of his speech not less so. The feeling of the 
house was strong against him. Many of his 
expected supporters, finding that his first 
movement displayed bad generalship, forsook 
him. Only sixty-seven voted for the motion, 
in a house of one hundred and eighty-six mem- 
bers. A considerable number of the supposed 
supporters of the proscention slunk away. 
Pitt spoke not, hut voted for Hastings. Tho 
house of commons, on report of a secret com- 
mittee, had censured the Rohilla war ; a majo- 
rity of the directors had censured it ; but since 
then the whole of the facts had become known, 
they had been discussed with great ability in 
the Court of proprietary by men the first and 
ablest in connection with Indian affairs, their 
speeches had been published, tlie error and 
the cxtennatioii had been canvassed, and the 
commons in its final verdict refused to bo car- 
ried away by the clap-trap of ready speakers, 
or affected by glowing autithescs of rhetori- 
cians with less claim to principle than Hastings 
himself, were all the wrong-doing attributed 
to him chargeable at his dour. 

It was universally ex] octed by the public 
that the impeachment would now drop, and 
even tho government seems to have thought 
so, for Lord Tliurlow openly spoke, not- 
withstanding tho reserve of Pitt, of the 
desirableness of creating Hastings Baron 
Daj lesford. 

On the 13th of Juno, the country, if not the 
house, was startled by a renewal of the prose- 
cution. Fox brought forward a resolution, 
condemnatory of what was called the depo- 
sition of the Rajah of Benares. Fox was 
eloquent on the occasion. Francis was learned, 
epigrainmatical, and malignant ns a demon. 
Pitt exposed the party purpose of Fox, the 
personal hatred of Francis, and eulogised in 
one of the most statesman -like of his speeches 
the policy, courage, and justice of Hastings 
in the transaction for which it was sought to 
condemn him. After an eloquent justification 
of Hastings, the house was astouislied by the 
minister's declaration, that he should vote for 
Fox’s motion, because the fine laid upon 
Cheyte Sing was too heavy, although Uostinga 
did right to fine him ! Pitt's vote was clearly 
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not an honest one. Like Fox himeelf, he had 
aims of his own in view, and he would uphold 
or sacrifice Haetings as best promoted those 
aims. He deemed it politic to conciliate the 
opposition, and appear impartial. From the 
first, he was unwilling to be thought the par- 
tizan of Hastings, while he denounced the 
prosecution in the private circle of his friends 
with Unsparing severity. What made the 
oondnot of Pitt in the house most extraordinary 
was, that the usual ministerial circular had 
gone out to his party the day before, request- 
ing their presence in the house to vote against 
the motion of Fox. The cliange of opinion 
Was attributed to Mr. Dundas, who, on this 
subject, influenced the mind of the premier. 
The perBUBsivos by which Dundas succeeded 
were appeals to the love of power, and the 
ambition characteristic of Pitt. Hastings Avas 
more a favourite at court than himself, and 
Pitt was led by the insinuations of Dundas to 
believe that he would soon become his rival, 
as either a peerage or dishonour must resnlt 
from the impeachment. The effect of Pitt’s 
tergiversation upon the success of the motion 
was decisive. . Jt was carried by one hundred 
and seventy-five against sixty-eight, many in 
the majority declaring that they voted against 
their conscience to support the policy of the 
minister. 

In 1787, the prosecution was renewed. 
The first charge opened was in connection 
with the conduct of Hastings to the begums 
of Oude. a portion of his public life more open 
to censure than any other. Sheridan intro- 
duced the clinrgc in tlic most brilliant ora- 
tion ever made by him, and which produced 
an effect in the house greater than probably 
any other speech ever delivered. After 
Sheridan's speech, the debate was adjourned. 
When the house resvimed, it was evident that 
the eloquence of Sheridan had decided the 
motion. The house was now as much carried 
away by eloquence, irrespective of the merits 
of the question, as upon the first resolution 
they were coldly insensible to the finest pas- 
eages of the orator, and looked only to the 
facts of the case. The influence of Pitt, 
however, had as much to do in forming the 
majorities on all the motions, as either elo- 
quence or justice. Pitt supported Sheridan, 
as he had supported Fox. One hundred and 
seventy-five against sixty-eight carried the 
motion. 

The party carrying on the impeachment 
were now sure of victory, and hurried nume- 
rous resolutions through the house. The 
Mends of Hastings began to forsake him, 
as those of Clive had deserted him in the 
hour of misfortune. The sergeant-at-arms 
arrested him, and brought him to the bar 


of the peers, where Burke woe directed by 
the commons to produce an impeachment 
founded upon their resolutions. The period 
for prorogation was too close to allow of pro- 
ceeding with the case, and Hastings was 
discharged on bail. At the opening of the 
following session, the commons proceeded to 
form a committee to manage the impeachment. 
The leading members of the opposition were 
called on to serve, and no name was objected 
to until that of Francis was read, when a 
large number of members objected to the in- 
justice and indecency of the most malignant 
personal enemy Hastings had being placed in 
that position. It is much to the discredit of 
the leading men of the opposition, that they 
fiercely contended for the appointment of 
Francis. Dundas and Wilberforoe, believing 
that Pitt would sustain the motion for the 
appointment of Francis, upheld it. Wilbor- 
forcc was especially ingenious in Lis argu- 
mentative support. Pitt suddenly rose and 
opposed the appointment ot Francis. “ The 
heaven-born minister” Lad everytliing bis 
own way; his servile followers voted tliat 
Francis was not a fit person to be nominated 
on the committee. 

On the lath of February, 1788, the sittings 
commenced, on the result of which the fate of 
Hastings depended. The scene has been 
portrayed by the brilliant pen of WncanlBy, 
in one of the happiest, richest, and moat fervid 
outflowingB of his eloquence, Im baa impressed 
the solemnity, importance, and the whole 
aspect of the court upon the mind of this ge- 
neration of readers. The trial, amongst other 
things, was remarkable for the great number 
and singular variety of notable persons who 
were spectators : — “ The long galleries were 
crowded by an audience such os has rarely 
excited the fears or the emulation of an orator. 
There were gathered together, from all parts 
of B great, Iree, enlightened, and prosperous 
empire, grace and female loveliness, wit and 
learning, the representatives of every science 
and of every art. There were seated round 
the queen the fair-haired young daughters of 
the house of Brunswick. There the ambassa- 
dors of great kings and commonwealths gazed 
with admiration on a spectacle which no other 
country in the world could present. Tbere 
Siddons, in the prime of her majestic beauty, 
looked with emotion on a scene surpassing all 
the imitations of the stage. There the histo- 
rian of the llonian empire thought of the days 
when Oicero pleaded the cause of Sicily against 
Verres, and when, before a senate which still 
retained some show of freedom, Tacitus thun- 
dered against the oppressor of Africa. There 
were seen, side by side, the greatest painter 
and the greatest scholar of the age. The 
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speotaclo had allured Reynolda from that easel 
yrhich has preserved to ns the thoughtful 
foreheads of so many writers and statesmen, 
and the sweet smiles of so many noble ma> 
trons. It had induced Parr to suspend his 
labours in tliat dark and profound mine from 
which he had extracted a vast treasure of 
erudition — a treasure too often buried in the 
earth, too often paraded with injudicious and 
inelegant ostentation, but still precious, mas- 
sive, and splendid. There appeared the 
voluptuous charms of her to whom the heir 
of the throne had in secret, plighted his faith. 
There, too, was she, the beautiful mother of a 
beautiful race, the Saint Cecilia, whose deli- 
cate features, lighted up by love aud music, 
art has rescued from the common decay. 
There were the members of that brilliant so- 
ciety, which quoted, criticised, aud exchanged 
repartees under the rich peacock hangings of 
Mrs. Montague. And there the ladies whose 
lips, more persuasive than those of Fox him- 
self, had carried the Westiiiiuster election 
against palace and treasury, shoue round 
Qeorginna, Duchess of Devoiishiro." 

Such were the spectators of the scene, and 
the audience before whicli the eloquence of 
England's best orators was about to be dis- 
played. The doBcriptioiis given by Lord 
Macaulay of the appearance of Hastings on 
this occasion and his njjproacli to the bar, of 
liis counsel ond his accusers, are amongst the 
most graphic and life-like which his pen has 
depicted : — “ The serJeants made proclama- 
tion. Hastings advanced to the bar, and bent \ 
his knee. The culprit was indued not un- 
worthy of that great jiresenee. He had ruled 
nn 'extensive and pojxilous country, had made 
laws and treaties, had sent forth armies, had 
set up and pulled down princes. And in his 
high place he had so borne himself that all 
had feared him, that most had loved him, and 
that hatred itself could deny him no title to 
glory, except virtue. Ho looked like a great 
man, and not like a bad man. A person 
small and emaciated, yet deriving dignity 
from a carriage which, while it indicated 
deference to the court, indicated also habitual 
self-possession and self-respect ; a high and 
intellectual forehead, a brow pensive, but not 
gloomy ; a mouth of inflexible decision ; a 
face pale and worn, hnt serene, on which was 
written ns legibly as under tlm picture in the 
council-chamber at Calcutta, JIfens asqna in 
ardufs: such was the aspect with which the 
great proconsul presented himself to his 
judges. His counsel accompanied him, men 
all of whom were afterwards raised by their 
talents and learning to the highest posts in 
their profession : the bold and strong-minded 
Law, afterwards chief-justice of the King's 


Bench ; the more humane and eloquent Dallas, 
afterwards chief-justice of the Common Pleas; 
and Plomer, who, nearly twenty years later, 
successfully conducted in the same high court 
the defence of Lord Melville, and aubse- 
quently became vice-chancellor and master of 
the rolls. Bnt neither the culprit nor hie ad- 
vocates attracted so much notice as the acen- 
sers. In the midst of the blaze of rod 
drapery, a space had been fitted up with 
green benches aud tables for the commone. 
The managers, with Burke at their head, 
appeared in full dress. The collectors of 
gossip did uot fail to remark that even Poz, 
generally so regardless of his appearance, had 
paid to the illustrious tribunal the compliment 
of wearing a bag and sword. Pitt had refused 
to be one uf the conductors of the impeach- 
ment; and his commanding, copious, and sono- 
rous eloquence, was wanting to that great mus- 
ter of various talents. Age and blindness had 
unfitted Lord North for the duties of a public 
prosecution, and bis friends were loft without 
the help of his excellent sunsc, his tact, and 
his urbanity. But in spite of the absence of 
these two distinguished members of the lower 
bouse, the box in w'hich the managers stood 
contained an array of speakers sneh as, per- 
haps, had not a]>peared together since the great 
age of Athejiinn eloquence. There were 
Fox and Klieridan, the English Demosthenes, 
and the English Hyperidos. There was 
Burke, ignorant indeed, or negligent of the 
art of a(la])ting his reasonings and his style to 
the capacity and taste of iiis hearers, but in 
amplitude of comprehension and richness of 
imagination superior to every orator, ancient 
or modern. There, with eyes reverentially 
fixed on Burke, njiprared the finest gentleman 
of the age ; his form developed by every 
manly exercise ; his face beaming with in- 
telligence mid spirit, — the ingenious, the chi- 
valrous, the high-Boulod ^'indham. Nor, 
though surrounded by sncb men, did the 
youngest manager pass unnoticed. At an 
age when most of those who distinguish them- 
selves in life are still contending for prizes 
and fellowships at college, he had won for 
himself a couspiciions place in parliament. 
No advantage of fortune or connection was 
wanting that could set off to the height his 
Bjilondid talents and his niiidcniished honour. 
At twenty-three he had been thought worthy 
to be ranked with the veteran statesmen who 
appeared ns the delegates of the British com- 
mons, st the bar of the British nobility.” This 
was the future Earl Grey, the premier under 
whose government the reform bill was carried. 

The rending of the charges and answers of 
Hastings occupied several days. Burke then 
opened the impeachment in a speech which 
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eontomporaries describe as producing by tha 
Boleinnity and manner of the orator, as much 
effect as by its powers of reasoning and mar* 
Tolluus eloquence. Even Thnrlow, the deter- 
mined abettor of Hastings, uttered exclama- 
tions of admiration, and, at the close of the 
peroration, Hastings himself appeared affected, 
notwithstanding the dauntless and proud front 
he bore. Fox, Grey (afterwards Earl Grey), 
Lord Loughborough (formerly the advocate 
of Clive), and Sheridan, all betrayed an ani- 
mus the most hostile to the ju'isunpr at the 
bar ; but the lord-chancellor, a host in him- 
self (considering his abilities, boldness, and the 
advantages of his situation), indicated fromtlie 
first a resolution to save him. The trial was 
BO protracted that public curiosity flagged, 
and the persecutors became less coufidcut. 
Their great cards had been played, and the 
game was not won. The defence of Hastings 
was expected to he brilliant, and to come with 
telling power when the impressions produced 
by the orations of his accusers were worn 
away, iiucli was the state of matters at the 
end of Juiio, and when both houses were 
weary of the session. Only thirty-five days 
were given to the trial ; it was obliged to 
stand over for another year. 

In 178'J other busiiiosa drew away the 
attention of the house and the ]u\l)lic from the 
trial; tlie illness of the king excited tlie popu- 
lar sympathy greatly, and still further contri- 
buted to cast the interest taken in the trial 
into the shade. The friends of Hastings 
grew holder. Advantage was taken of in- 
decorous expressions used by Burke, to move 
a vote of censure upon him in the commons, 
and it was carried. This deeply humiliated 
the great man, and deprived iiim of mnch 
moral power in his further prosecution of the 
impeachment. 

In 17!X) parliament was dissolved, and the 
temper of the new house towards Hastings 
was tested by his friends, nearly as soon as 
it had assembled. It was maintained that 
the dissolution put an end to the prosecution. 
Pitt and the opposition united in affirming 
the contrary. Several of the articles of 
impeachment were, however, withdrawn, in 
order to facilitate tlie more rapid issue of 
the case. 

In 1791 the prosecution on the part of the 
committee became less bitter, with the excep- 
tion of Edmund Burke, who clung to it with 
all the tenacity of hatred which a\nmated 
Francis, who, although not on the committee, 
was perpetually in communication with its 
members, and was, out of the house, the life 
of the prosecution, which still chased the 
already severely punished and mnch suffering 
Hastings. 
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In 1790 Hastings appeared before the bar 
of the lords to hear judgment. The curiosity 
of the public now returned with full force. 
His opponent Loughborough wae chancellor ; 
his friend Thurlow was in opposition; the 
committee for managing the impeachment was 
broken up into various parties, its members at 
enmity with one another ; and out of the body 
of peers who took so deep an interest in 
the trial at its commencement, sixty had 
gone before the great tribunal, to render 
their own last account. Twenty-nine peers 
voted. Six voted against Hastings on tha 
charges in connection with Ghoyte Sing and 
the begums, a still smaller number voted 
against him on the other important articles 
of impeachment, and on none of the relatively 
minor charges was there a single voice against 
him. lie was informed from the woolsack 
that he was acquitted. He bowed with the 
same air of respectful dignity, firmness, and 
self-couBciouBiiess, as when lie approached 
that bar nearly eight years licforo. 

The decision met with alnio.st nniversal ap- 
proval. It was felt by the jiublic that be had 
been put to an enormous cost — a fortune had 
been expended in his defence; that his anxieties 
for so many years were terribly penal; that he 
had been pursued willi bitter personal ani- 
mobity and jealous political envy; that his 
errors had been sought out with n vindictive- 
ness such as had never before been directed 
against a publie man, and that his great ser- 
vices had been unrequited by the country for 
whose greatness and glory iic had done so 
much. All men hud come to the conclusion 
that, but for Warren ilastings, the Asiatic 
empire of England had vanished from beneath 
her sceptre. • 

Hastings returned from the bar of the lords 
to his seat — the old family seat at Haylesford — 
a victor, but terribly impoverished by liis con- 
test. He had purchased tlie old manor house 
and estate, which had three quarters of a cen- 
tury before passed out of the family. The 
dream of his life’s young morning was 
realized — he teas " Habtings of Haylesford." 
But, alas ! he took up his abode there when 
fortune had done much against him, as well as 
for him ; and the remainder of his years were 
destined to be spent in comparative obscurity. 
The malignity of liis enemies pursued him 
still. Francis, Burke, *and Hundas were as 
bitter as ever ; they lost no opportunity, pub- 
lic or private, not merely to damage his repu- 
tation, but to hurt his interests. But for the 
generosity of the East India Company lie 
must have sunk into poverty. 

Like many great men who have a genius 
for public business and lor goveriinicnt, he 
was a bad manager of his private affairs ; and 
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lie who, as governor-general of India, saved 
an empire from financial anarchy, was more 
than once on the verge of pecuniary ruin, as 
“ Hastings of Daylesford.” 

Pitt continued to regard him with envy 
because he enjoyed the king's favour; and 
because, on Eastern affairs, if not in other de- 
partments of statesmanship, he would have 
been a superior authority if permitted to 
emerge into public life. When Pitt retired 
from power, Hastings was nearly seventy 
years old. 

In 1813 he was examined as a witness be- 
fore the commons on the subject of India; on 
which occasion the whole house rose in re- 
spectful homage ns he left its bar. Many 
marks of public respect were paid to him 
after that time by tlie Piinoe llegent, the 
leading men of the day, and the jieople gene- 
rally. He was also made a privy eunncillor. 
His private life belongs rattier to the biogra- 
pher, but tlic cluHiiig scene was appropriate 
to the courage and equanimity of his career. 
On the 2Und of August, 1818, according to 
Macaulay — on the 3rd of that month, accord- 
ing to M. Auber and otliciB — he closed his 
life, having attained his eightieth year. On 
that day he wrote to Colonel Toone in the 
following remarkable terms ; — “ I impose up- 
on myself the last office of communication be- 
tween you and me, to infonii yon that a few 
honrs remain, which are to separate us from 
each other for over. The infliction that iiinsf 
end me is a total privation of the function ot 
deglutition, whicli is equivalent to the extremi- 
ties of iiunger, by tlie inability to take nourish- 
ment. I have called you by the only apjiel- 
latioii that language can express me, ‘ Yar 
Woofadar^ iny jirofitable friend ; for such, 
with every other quality of friendship, I have 
ever expeiienced yours in all our mutual in- 
tercourse, and my heart has returned it (uii- 
profitably, I own), hut with equal sentiments 
of the purest affeetiou. My own conscience 
assuredly attests that I myself have not been 
wanting in my duty to my respectable em- 
ployers. I quit tho world, and their service, 
to which I shall conceive myself, to tho latest 
moment that 1 draw my breath, still devotedly 
attached, and in the firm belief that in the 
efiScient body of directors I have not one in- 
dividual ill-affected towards me. I do not | 


express my full feelings ; I believe them all 
to be kindly, generously disposed towards me ; 
and to the larger and constituent body I can 
only express a hope, that if there are any of a 
different sentiment, the number is but few; 
for they have supported me, when I thought 
myself abandoned by all other powers, from 
whom I ever thought myself entitled to any 
benefit. My latest prayers shall be ofiferea 
for their service, for that of my beloved conn- 
tr)’-, and for that also whose interest both had 
80 long committed to my partial guardianship, 
and for which i feel a sentiment in my de- 
parting hours, not alien from that which is 
due from every subject to its own." 

Thus tranquilly this serene and heroic man 
passed away, after a career so eventful aud 
turbulent, in whicli, amidst all its tremendous 
storms, he was ever calm, resolute, and groat. 

As it will not be necessary again to refer 
to this eminent personage in the progress of 
this history, except cn pasiant, it may be 
here uotieod that, after his death, the most 
marked tokens of respect for his memory were 
shown by the Eiist India Company, which i 
he had so long and so faithfully served, and 
which, during his long rotircineut from pub- 
lic life, had soothed his sorrows and geuerously 
provided for his wants. A court was called, 
when the uhuinnau, Campbell Majoribanks, 
Esq., passed a warm eulogy upon his memory. 
Tho deputy-chairninn, Mr. Boblnsoii, after- 
wards Sir George Hobinson, who had served 
in India as a civil officer of the company dur- 
ing a portion of the time when Hastings was 
governor, followed the rhairman in terms of 
high commendation of > he personal and offi- 
cial conduct of Hastings. The following re- 
solution was passed : — 

‘ ReS'ilved, That as the last testimony of 
approbation of tbe long, zealous, anil success- 
ful services of the late lliglit Honourable War- 
ren Ilastiugs, in maintaining without diminu- 
tion the British possessions in India against 
.he combined efforts of European, Moham- 
medan, and Mahratta enemies, the statue of 
that distinguished servant of the East India 
Company be placed among the statesmen and 
heroes who have contributed in their several 
stations to the recovery, preservation, and se- 
curity of the British power and authority in 
India." 
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CHAPTER XOI. 

HOME AFFAIBS (Continned). 

Ddbiko the progresB of the events connected | or fancied he eaw, symptoms of revived 
with Hastings, which necessarily occupied so hope amongst some of the native princes that 
large a space in the last chapter, the general a coalition with some European power might 
affairs of the company occupied the attention be formed. He communicated these fears 
of parliament and the country. In 1784, to the directors, and exercised increased 
Pitt's bill was introduced. The new parlia- vigilance upon the movements of the native 
ment met on the ISJth of May, and the premier chiefit, especially upon those of Tippoo Sultan, 
took an early opportunity of bringing for- At this juncture, differences sprung up be- 
Ward his measure for the future government tween the government at home and the court 
of India. In the sketch given of the history of directors, which led to intemperate dis- 
of the company’s charters and constitutions, enssions in the house of commons and among 
Pitt’s bill was noticed sufficiently. The bill, the proprietors of Indian stock, 
after protracted discuBsions in parliament. In 1781 it had been decided by parliament 
and between the government and the com- that for every thousand men sent out for the 
pany, was carried ; Imt it was necessary in defence of India by the govermuent, the com- 
1786 to introduce another hill to amend it. pany should pay two lacs of rupees. Four 
During that year Lord Macartney returned regiments had been ordered to be raised for 
from India, and immediately received a service in India in the latter port of 1787, 
challenge from General Stuart, whose strange and discussioiis arose as to the rank of the 
conduct in command of the Madras army officers relative to those in the company’s 
during the war with Tippoo has been already service. Petitions from tlie latter, as to the 
noticed. His lordship was wounded. The way in wliich tliey had been superseded and 
circumstance led to the formation by the otherwise treated hy the royal officers, caused 
company of regulations against duelling of a discussions of an niijdeasBnt nature in the 
most stringent character. court of directors, and a long, angry, and un- 

Aiter the brief service of Mr. Maepberson satisiactory correspondence between the go- 
in the chair of the supreme council of Bengal, vernment and the court resulted. In order 
and the refusal of Lord Macartney to occupy to get rid of this difficulty, tlie directors de- 
ft, the directors took measures to find an ap- dined accepting the services of the four regi- 
propriate successor to Hastings, TJiis task ments. The crown insisted on sending them 
was a difficult one, and their choice eventually out. The company refused, in that case, to 
fell upon Lord Oornwallis, He was appointed pay for them. Thus matters stood when, on 
governor-general and commander-in -chief, the 25th of February, 1788, Mr. I'itt brought 
and was the first upon whom tl)e duty de- in a hill to enable the croun to send out 
volved of carrying out the act of 1784. troops without tlie consent of the conjpany. 
General Sloper, who liad previously assumed and to hold the company liable ior their pay- 
the command in chief of the army, was re- ment. The bill was opposed, and it ulti- 
called npon a pension. mately passed both houses, containing clauses 

In 1787 the Company made their first ar- which limited the number of king's troops 
rangoments for an overland mail. In the which might be sent to India, and maintained 
same year, means were arranged for securing out of the revenue of that country, 
an annual budget of Indian finance to lay In August, ITBh, the directors appointed 
before parliament. General Meadows to the government of Ma- 

in 1788, when the first struggles for liberty dras, and Colonel Robert Abercromby com- 
were indicated in France, fears were enter- mander-in-chief of Bombay, 
tained in England that a war between the At the close of that year, the directors 
two countries would arise, from the principles made arrangements to reduce their military 
put forth in popular assemblies in that country, establishments, no' danger such as had been 
The government of France was suspected of apprehended having arisen from the political 
being anxions to divert the minds of the state of France. Lord Cornwallis was urged 
people from home topics to foreign conquests ; to consult economy in the reduction of the 
and, as oriental dominion had always been a number of troops, native and European. At 
tempting object to the lovers of glory in that very juncture, a new and terrible war in 
France, reasonable fears were entertained in India was iihniiueut. It is remarkable how 
England that projects of fresh Indian wars I frequently, when the company were preparing 
wonld be matured. Lord Cornwallis saw, I for retrenchment in military expenses, the 
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political horiaott 1>aeame aaddenl^ darkened 
and the thunder-cloud of ivar let looee its 
fires. Tippoo Sultan was once more pre* 
parinjf to brave the power of England. 

The revenue Bettlemente of Bengal occu- 
pied the attention of the directors as well as 
ofthegovernor-generalduring 1789-90. What 
has been called the permanent settlement 
of Lord Cornwallis received the approbation 
of the directors. The merits of Mr. Shore 
(the friend of Hastings) as a dnanoier were 
brought out more fully than previously by 
the arrangements in connection with the per- 
manent settlement. Mr. Pitt was greatly 
struck with the ability displayed, and his im- 
pressions of Mr. Shore’s great talents led to 
that gentleman's selection as governor-general 
of Bengni, on the retirement of Lord Corn- 
wallis. The permanent settlement was car- 
ried into effect by orders from tho court of 
directors, in March, 1793, fulfilling one of the 
claxrses of tho bill of 1784, “ That, to prevent 
future oppression, government were to be re- 
quested to fix an unalterable tribute rent." 
As the correspondence between Lord Corn- 
wallis and tho directors was frequent and 
their views concurrent, the measures taken 
by his government in civil affairs, although 
not originating at home, may in this chapter 
he jiroperly referred to. 

In 1793 district courts were ostablished, 
for the satisfaction of litigants and the ends of 
justice. The same year his lordship invested 
the collection of revenue and the administra- 
tion of justice in separate officers, Tn 1797 
the British parlianieiit substantially incor- i 
porated the regulations of Lord Cornwallis, ' 
in these and other respects, in an act for ! 
the internal government of Bengal. These 
“regulations" for the administration of law 
and revenue were mostly suggested by Hast- 
ings, in previous provisions of a less perfect 
order, according as circumstances arose in 
his day allowing of such. 

Matters in India now assumed the aspect of 
impending war, and Lord Cornwallis pre- 
pared himself for the issue. In other chapters, 
the events of that war will he related ; in this 
place, it will be only necessary to say that 
English interests were exposed to fresh 
dangers, and English arms obtained fresh 
triumphs. Tho conduct of Lord Cornwallis 
wns approved both by the company and the 
parliament. Thanks and honours were la- 
vished upon him, and if he received much 
praise he deserved much. The war which 
his lordship had conducted to such a suc- 
cessful issue did not receive such cordial 
support in parliament. The pacific decla- 
rations of the act of 1784 were called for in 
both houses, and read. A motion was made 


reaffirming the policy of that elanee, in, if 
possible, etronger terms. Amonget the moat 
ardent supporters of this motion was Lord 
Rawdon, who afterwards himself, placed 
in India in circumstanoee very similar to 
those of Lord Cornwallis, acted similarly to 
that nobleman, and had his conduct brought 
in question in a like way. It may indeed be 
affirmed that most of the eminent men in the 
British parliament who were forward to con- 
demn tho servants of the crown and company 
in India, would, in the same circumstanoes, 
from motives of patriotism and justice, have 
felt themselves constrained to have acted an 
identical part. 

On the 2l8t of September, 1792, the court 
of directors supposing that Lord Cornwallis 
would return to England sooner than he did, 
nominated Mr. Shore as his successor. The 
revolutionary proceedings in France alarmed 
the conservative susceptibilities of the Eng- 
lish, arid war was declared. Inatructions to 
this effect were sent out to Lord Cornwallis, 
aud were acted upon by his lordship with his 
usual wisdom and valour. 

On the 23rd of January, 1793, the East 
India Company resolved, nemine eontradteente, 
that tho statue of Lord Cornwallis should be 
placed in the court-room of the India-house, 
in order “ that his great services might bo 
over lisd in remembrance.” In June follow- 
ing, another resolntion was passed, also with- 
out a dissentient voice, granting his lordship 
an annuity oT £<>,000 as a reward for his 
services. 

The year 1 793 was one of importance to 
the East India Con imuy, ns the period ap- 
proached when a new agreement must be 
made with the public. It soon became ob- 
vious that the just interests of the company, 
and those of India, were to made sub- 
servient to political and interested parties 
at home, if their measures could be car- 
ried through parliament. The mannfacturers 
of Manchester were nut free-traders in 1793, 
and they raised a fierce clamour against 
the importation of piece-goods from India, 
end tho exportation of any machinery to 
India, by which cotton cloth miglit be more 
cheaply produced. These demands were 
effectually resisted. The China trade of the 
company, was, however, brought under modi- 
fications less in the interest of the company, 
and more in favour of the public. The com- 
pany’s charter was renewed for twenty years 
in spito of all opposition, personal, political, 
and commercial. 

Edmund Burke opposed the appointment 
of Mr. Shorn, now made Sir John Shore, on 
the ground of his friendship for Hastings. 
It was supposed that the new governor- 
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general would exercise an influence in India, 
^th the company, and with the government, 
adverse to the party of which Burke was the 
head in the matter of the impeachment of 
Hastings. “ The chair” replied to Burke in 
terms of becoming dignity, maintaining tiieir 
prerogative, asserting the obligation which 
rested on them to select such high officials 
on the ground of personal fitness, and repu- 
diating on their part all party motives. Sir 
John Shore was in England when this dis- 
cussion arose. Ho entered upon the duties 
of government on the 28th of October, 17i»3. 
Major-general Sir Robert Aberoroniby as- 
sumed the office of commander-in-chiuf, under 
the court’s ap})ointment of September, 17:t2. 

Lord Hobart, who woe a Moniiiice of Mr. 
Dnndas, was appointed to the government of 
Madras on the 23rd of October, 1733. He 
was also nominated governor-general in case 
of the removal, from any cause, of Sir John 
Shore. Sir Charles Oakley, who w'as saper- 
seded by Lord Hobart, was, as a mark of 
respect, empowered to retain the reins of 
office for one month after his lofdship's arri- 
val at Fort St. George. 

The company, having had its attention 
directed to Birmah, advised a mission from 
Bengal to tfaa Kiitg of Ava. Captain Symes 
effected the purposes of the mission entrusted to 
him, which gave great satisfaction to the gover- 
nor-general in India, and the directors at home. 

Mr. Duncan w’os appointed to the govern- 
ment of Bombay in 1790. 

In 179G important military arraugcmeiita 
took place in Loudon, under the supervieiou 
of the ilirectors, by which batta and other 
extra allowauccs were fixed, a recruiting depot 
established, furlough regulations made, and 
retirement allowances for officers ordained, 
the entire expense of which amounted to the 
large annual charge of £308,000. ,A singular 
sentence was written at this totae-tn the com- 
pany's commudfoations with the government 
in Bengal : — “ That in reasoning upon political 
events in India, ail conclusions, from obvious 
causes, must be liable to great uncertainty." 

Lieutenant-general Sir Alured Clarke wui 
appointed second in council, and comninndcr- 
in-chiet at Madras. He was sent out in view 
of a renewed war with Tippoo. 

On the 24th of October, 1797, Sir .John 
Shore was raised to the Irish peerage, in re- 
ward of his able services in India. The title 
bestowed upon Sir John was aii odd one in 
connection with an Irish peerage, ae it was 
connected with an English seaport, his style 
and title was Baron Teignmonth. His lord- 
ship’s new honour was hardly needed to sus- 
tain his influence in India, where he only for 
a short time continued after his new rank 
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was conferred. In March, 1798, he returned 
to England. Previous to the return of his 
lordship, the Marquis Cornwallis was again 
nominated for the governor-generalship in 
Indio. Lord llotham was not expected to re- 
mmn in India, so that his provisional appoint- 
ment would be of no avail. There were many 
questions open which it was supposed the 
Marquis Cornwallis was especially qualified 
happily to close. The military arrangements 
which at so much cost the company had formed 
were not well received at Bengal. Differences 
which arose when Hostings was in tlie chair 
of supreme government, and Lord Macartney 
in that of Madras, between the councils of 
Calcutta and Fort St. George, still continued ; 
the difficulties connected with the debts of tij(‘ 
Nabob of Arcot appeared to be iuterininablo. 
Bengal required a supervision such ns it had 
recently obtained from Sir John Shore, and 
formerly from Lord Cornwallis. Such were 
the leading reasons assigned by the directors 
for wishing to send to India again the states- 
man and general with wliose former adminis- 
tration they had been so well satisfied. 

The Marquis Cornwallis did not proceed 
to Bengal as intended. The public interests 
in the British Isles required that some states- 
man of great abilities and amiable disposition 
should be placed at the head of the Irish 
government. Thither lie wont. A lerrildi' 
insurrection raged in that unhappy country 
in 1798, followed by another, confined to 
the capital, in 18(13, which was led by thn 
amiable, gifted, brave, and patriotic Thomas 
Addis Emmet. The followers of Emmet 
did not partake of his noble spirit and honour- 
able principles. They attacked Lord Corn- 
wallis, unattended and unarmed, dragged 
him from his carriage, and nearly murdered 
him. When Emmet learned the event, he no 
longer hoped for his country. He believed 
that he had commanded men ambitious of 
being soldiers, hut whose ambition was satis- 
fied with the rank of assassins. It is but just 
to them, however, to state, that when they 
learned who tlieir victim was, they cursed their 
own weapons, and bitterly repented of the 
deed. The earl survived the attempt upon 
his life, and was destined at a future period 
again to govern India. 

When the company found it impossible to 
obtain the services of*Lord Cornwallis, their 
attention was fixed upon the Earl of Morn- 
ingtou. This nobleman had formed a taste fur 
the study of Indian history and Indian affairs. 
'When at Eton his education was conducted 
under the superintendence of Archbishop 
Cornwallis, who then resided at the palace of 
Lambeth, where, from 1 771 to 1779, he was 
accustomed to pass the holidays. At the 
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palace ho frequently met the Earl of Corn* 
wallis, and the members of his family, u 
they passed much of their time with the pre- 
late, their kinsman. 

When, in 1786, Earl Cornwallis assumed 
the governorship of Bengal, young Wellesley 
was led to conceive the idea that much inte- 
rest was connected with the study of Indian 
literature and story. He had no purpose or 
notion of ever taking part in the affairs of 
that country, at all events, within the penin- 
sula itself. In 1786, Lord Wellesley (as he 
then uas) received the appointment of lord 
ut the treasury, lie then obtained a high 
reputation lor scholarship, eloquence, and 
wisdom. In ITitd he was made one of the 
commissioners for the affairs of India. Up to 
1797 he held both officee, and a seat iii the 
privy council. Tho coiut of directors nomi- 
nated him governor-general of India, and he 
accepted tho charge. The common impres- 
sion was that his lordship was unfit for the 
post, as ignorant altogether of Indian affairs, 
ills able management in India afterwards, led 
to the impression that he must have been a 
man of surpassing genius to form, so soon after 
his arrival, such just conceptions of the great 
task he had undertaken. These impressions 
were erroneous, except bo for as that the 
genius of this remarkable man was snch that 
had he gone to India ignorant of its affairs, 
he would liavo probably grasped tho groat 
subject, and mastered it wider every disad- 
vantage. 

Every circuuiBtance relating to the con- 
nection of such a man with India is inte- 
resting. H. Auber gives tho following ac- 
count of the outward voyage, its varied and 
important iucidents, and the unexpected cir- 
cumstances which fuiiiished the carl with 
important information : — “ Lord Wellesley 
had been requested to make a short stay in 
Madras, for the purpose of effecting a niodifi- 
catioii of the treaty with his highness the 
Nabob of Arcot, in 1792, But as great im- 
portance uas attached to an exact observance 
of treaties with the native powers, a principle 
so honourably established under the adminis- 
tration of Lord Cornwallis, no exertion of any 
other power than that of persuasion was to be 
used for the purpose of inducing the nabob to 
adopt any alteration of the treaty. Lord 
■Wellesley embarked at Portsmouth on La 
Virgin ie frigate, on the 9tli N jvember, and 
on tho 29th arrived at Madeira, where he 
was received with every mark of attention by 
the Portuguese authorities. On the following 
day the Niger frigate, with the Snrat Castle, 
having on board Sir John Anstrnther, who 
was proceeding to Bengal as chief-justice, 
accompanied by the whole of the convoy. 


arrived off the island. In the night the ships 
of the fleet were obliged to slip their cahlee 
and put to sea, to avoid the effects of a sudden 
and tremendous storm. Lord Wellesley ar- 
rived at the Cape of Good Hope in Pebrnary, 
17!)8, where he met with Major Kirkpatrick, 
the late resident at tho court of Hyderabad, 
which post that officer had been constrained 
to quit, and to repair to the Cape for the be- 
nefit of hiB health. Lord Wellesley was, in 
some measure, aware that tho increase of the 
French influence had occasioned considerable 
apprehension in tho mind of Lord Teign- 
month before he left India. His lordship, 
therefore, embraced the opportunity wbira 
the meeting with Major Kirkpatrick pre- 
sented, to frame and submit a series of ques- 
tions to that officer, whose replies enabled his 
lordship to form a more correct estimate of 
the importance to he attached to the subject. 
The result of his deliberations was communi- 
cated in a letter to Mr. Dundas, accompanied 
by his loidsliip's opinion on the value of the 
Cape, and more especially that of the island 
of Ceylon, to the interests of Great Britain. 
Ceylon had been placed under the Madras 
government since its capture in 1796. Ac- 
counts having reached Port George, in Jan- 
uary, 1798, that the chief of the insurgents 
was in communication with the court at 
Kandy, and that apprehensions were enter- 
tained that the rebellious chiefs and the king 
might unite with the French and Dutch 
against tho British interests, Lord Hobart 
proceeded to ( 'olumbo, in company with Ad- 
miral Bainier, on the 7th nf July, for the 
purpose of securing those interests. Having 
effected the objects of his visit, he returned to 
Madras, and on the 18th announced his in- 
tention to rclinrinish the government, and to 
proceed to Europe. General Harris, the com- 
mander-in-chief at Fort St. George, suc- 
ceeded provisionally to tho government. In 
reparation for the disappointment and loss 
occasioned to Lord Hobart, who it could not 
be supposed would remain after two successors 
had been nominated to the office of governor- 
general since his lordship’s appointment as 
BuccesBOT to Sir John Shore, in 1793, an nna- 
niraons resolution was passed by the directory, 
on the 8th of August, granting him a pension 
of £1,600 per annum, to commence Irom the 
time of his quitting Madras : which resolution 
was confirmed by the general court, on the 
6th of December, when the thanks of the 
company were also nnaniniously voted to hie 
lordship for his able and meritorious conduct 
in the government of Fort St. George. In 
tlm same month, the court of directors ap- 
pointed Lord Clive (now Earl Powis) hie 
snccoBxor. The question regarding the go- 
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v«miu«tat of Oeylon was yet undecided ; but 
there were reasons to believe that it would 
be assumed by the crown. The Honourable 
Frederick Kortb, in anticipation of this deci- 
sion, having arrived at Bombay, addressed a 
private letter to Lord Wellesley, as bo con- 
sidered bis lordship might be called to account 
' for the arrival in India of a person unhoused, 
unappointed, unannealed,' who, with seven or 
eight more of his majesty's servants, in em- 
bryo, like himself, had no security for their 
employment but the word of ministers.”* 
The island being declared a king’s possession, 
Mr. North was confirmed in the government. 

Lord Wellesley landed at Madras in April, 
1798. On the 18th of May he reached Cal- 
cutta, and assumed his government. Scarcely 
bad the governor-general arrive<l at bis post, 
when the directors sen t ont the most rigoron s in- 
structions for bis conduct. Tippoo was still the 
bugbear of “ their honours,” and they advised 
the noble governor not to wait for a declara- 
tion of war on the part of Tippoo, but if they 
found him engaged in any political coquetry 
with the French, war was to be declared forth- 
with. The directors were, no doubt, influenced 
in giving these directions by the advice of 
Lord Teignmouth. The company had arrived 
at the conviction, which was expressed tit this 
period by General Craig — "A defensive war 
must ever bo ruinous to us in India.” 

The year 17!18 is rendered remarkable in 
Indian history by the fact, tliat in it tiie Hon. 
Colonel Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wel- 
lington, left England for Madras at the head 
of the 33rd regiment, and embarked at Fort 
St. George on the Idth of August. So active 
were the measures of Lord Wellesley, that 
tlie court of directors were kejit iu continuous 
correspondence and in anxious consideration 
of his despatches, altbongh, at the same time, 
their confidence never for a moment wavered, 
however vast the magnitude of the conceptions, 
the plans, or the undertakings of his lordship. 
The grand source of alarm to the directors 
was the French. Often as they had been 
beaten, they still survived iu India, and with 
wonderful elasticity rose to influence again. 
With an exceedingly small amount of terri* 
tory, they yet continued to form connections 
the most potential with the native courts, and 
to land stores of war and military forces dan- 
gerous exceedingly to the power of England 
when used to stronglhen some great native 
power at war with her. Mogul, vizier, Mah- ^ 
ratta, nabob, sultan, or rajah, whoever pos- 
sessed French alliance, was formidable to 
England ; and although England always won 
in the long run, the race of competition was 
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often close. France nowhere displayed against 
England an energy so unflagging as in India. 
Hence, the first care of the directors ever was 
to provide security against French influence, 
and by diplomacy to dissuade, or by battle to 
deter, all native princes from confederacy with 
France. These principles operated upon the 
court of directors in 1798-99 with more pow- 
erful influence than ever before : hence, every 
movement of the Earl of Mornington was 
w’atched from London with eager anxiety. 
His lordship’s own mind was the reflex of the 
general mind of the company and of the coun- 
try ; and therefore his policy was popular in 
Britain, and met witii the earnest and con- 
fiding support of the directors. The noble 
earl’s government and policy sustained the 
favour they at first received. Both houses of 
parliament, the directors, and the proprietary 
of the company testified repeatedly and eu- 
thnsiastically their respect for his lordship, 
and gratitude for his services ; and when at 
length his labours terminated, ho was rewarded 
with a pension oi £5,000 a-year as a tribute 
to his renown, and an acknowledgment of the 
great advantages ho had conferred on the 
company. 

During the year 1800 the services of Colo- 
nel Wellesley became highly appreciated by 
the court of directors and the government, 
by a variety of independent oj)er8tionB, which, 
although on a minor scale, were of great dil- 
ficnity, and required a sound judgment and 
ready address. 

Buell were the leading events connected 
with the liome proceedings of the company, 
and ill relation to the company, during the 
part of the 18th century the home history of 
which has not been written in previous chap- 
ters. It has been thought judicious to place 
the account of the relation of the government 
and the company at home daring this period 
before the reader iu aeoiinected forin, although 
so many great changes took place in India. 
The reader, having before his mind tlie whole 
outline of the company's afiairs at home, tho 
history of the leading official appointments, 
and the views of the directors, will be pre- 
pared to understand more clearly the conduct 
end policy of public servants in India, and to 
connect them with the mighty issues of war 
and peace in <he peninsula. When the 
18lb century closed, English progress in 
India had made for itself already a grand 
page in histoiv; British interests there had 
become vast, complicated, and profound ; and 
a future was opened for the ambition and us*> 
fulness of England into which it was posaible 
to look, as through a vista, however obacan 

detail of the prpspect, and however veiled 
its remoter forma. 
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CHAPTER XOJI. 

MR.MACPlll!;nSON SUCCEEDS HASTINGS AS GOVEUNOIl-OENERAL-HIS FINANCIAL HEA6UBE8— 
TIFPOO DEFEATS THE MAH RATTAS— LORO MACARTNEY SURRENDERS THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF MADRAS AND REFUSES THAT OF BENGAL-AMBITION OP SCINDIAH— THE 
SIKHS BECOME IMPORTANT— EARL CORNWALLIS ASSUMES THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA— HIS GENERAL MEASURES- TIPPOO INVADES TRAVANCORE. 


The last two chapters related the progress of 
home eveiila connected with the Hast India 
Company, in sucli a manner as to bring before 
the leader the principal official personages in 
India from the period when Hastings retired 
from Bengal to the cloae of the century. The 
domestic policy of the Marquis ot Cornwallis 
was also stated. The outline thus given of 
the proceedings and policy of the directors 
renders it unnecessary to dwell upon official 
changes and contests in India, so that the 
chajiters relating the history of India during 
the fifteeu years which intervened between 
the retirement of Hastings and the beginning 
of the niiietoentli century, may be occupied 
with the great political events which influ- 
enced so mucli the progress of the English 
and the destinies of the native states. 

When Mr. Hastings withdrew from the 
government, Mr. Maepherson. as has been 
already shown, assumed the presidency of the 
supreme council. Scarcely had that gentle- 
man taken upon him the onerous charge of 
governing India, wlien he found himself sur- 
rounded by fresh intrigues and difficulties 
among the native states. The condition of! 
these states was restless as the sea. Scarcely 
was one movement quelled than another more 
disturbed began. No general policy could 
secure peace. The directions from home, the 
instructions from government house at Cal- 
cutta, were for peace j but the elements of 
disturbance were susceptible and powerful, 
and there wore always influences to act upon 
them. The Malirattas were rapidly rising 
into supremacy. Madajee Scindiah was the 
most potent of all the chiefs of that remark- 
able people, and his office of vakeel-ul-mul- 
luck to the Mogul greatly increased his influ- 
ence. On the 27th of March Agra surren- 
dered to Madajee, which he held in the name 
of the Mogul emperor. After hie conquest of 
that great capital he marched for Delhi with 
the Mogul, detained only by the fortress of 
Allyghor, w'hich had been armed end pro- 
visioned for twelvemonths, and which Scindiah 
could not approach except to reconnoitre. 

Mr. Anderson was at this time the com- 
pany’s agent to the Mogul, and was, therefore, 
at head-quarters in the Mahratta camp. He 
found Scindiah so exalted by his oonqueets. 


his assumed vicegerency of the Mogul domi- 
nions, and the services he had rendered to 
tho English as mediator between them and 
the Mahratta confederation in the late Mah- 
ratta war, that he began to treat the com- 
pany’s officers w'ith disrespect, and bore him- 
self in such way to Mr. Anderson that he 
prepared to leave tho Mahratta camp. Scin- 
diah, alarmed for the moment at the probable 
conoequcnccs of driving aw'ay an agent and 
envoy of England by insult, oflered many 
assurances that he had intended no affront. 
Mr. Anderson was induced to remain, but 
charged the Mahratta chief with meditating 
war against tho company. Scindiah, placing 
his open hand upon his sword, said, " By my 
sword I swear 1 have no intention to make 
war." This, coming from a chief of such 
warlike and haughty reputation, caused Mr. 
Anderson to hope that no feud would break 
out between the company and the Mahratta 
power. Still Scindiah showed various tokens 
of hostility to the English. Among them 
that which cxdted most suspicion was tho 
resistance which he offered to the residence of 
an English agent at the court of the Peishwa. 
This agent, Mr. Mnliett, was sent from Bombay 
to Poonah; Scindiah received himsvith respaei, 
but objected to his permanent residence at that 
capital. The comparative proximity of Poonah 
to Bombay, and the great amount of com- 
mercial business between the two places 
rendered a resident agent essential. A dk- 
tance of eight hundred miles would be 
traversed, if Scindiah were the only medium of 
communication between the company and the 
Mahrattas. The supreme government deter- 
mined to insist upon the recognition of the 
agent sent by them to the coiirt of the Peishwa. 
Tho view’s of Scindiah against Tippoo Sultan 
tended further to sow dissatisfaction between 
him and the supreme council. The conduct 
of Tippoo to the Mahrattas was provocative 
of war. Hyder Ali had been little more than 
a nominal Mohammedan ; he had little regard 
to “ Q-od or the prophet," if the will of either, 
as represented to him, stood in the way of hte 
policy. Tippoo's principles wrere, on the con- 
trary, drawn from the Koran. He believed 
himself to have been raised up as an avenger 
of the faithful, and a scourge of the infidels, 
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and be made all the native states aromid him 
feel his wrath. The IMahrattas were heathen, 
and Tippoo believed that to convert such, 
under the threat of sword and fire, was a 
praiseworthy action. He was a Mohammedan 
fanatic, and infuriated in his fanaticism. He 
found means of compelling some sixty thou- 
sand Mahratta subjects, in one of the outlying 
provinces of that strange empire, to embrace 
Mohammedanism ; and he put to death some 
thousauds of Brahmins who refused to become 
followers of the jirophet. His fury against 
native Christians rivalled that of the most 
terrible jiersecutors among the Roman em- 
perors. Scindiah vias as anxious to unite with 
the English in the chastisement of Tippoo, as 
he was to unite uitli any other power or 
powers fur the humiliation of the English. 
The indications of the working of these desiies 
in his mind rapidly increased. 

In July, 1786, Scindiah made proposals for 
an alliance between the English, the Nizam of 
the Deccan, and the Pcishwa of the Mahrattas 
against Tippoo. The supreme government 
at Calcutta would neither listen to these over- 
tures, nor permit the government of Bombay 
to do BO. Scindiah considered this a breach of 
treaty ; the supreme government thought so 
too, but were compelled to bow to the new' 
act of parliament. The fierce Mahratta knew 
nothing of the parliament, but considered the 
English in India as a power which could not 
be bound to engagements, as when they be- 
came inconvenient or expensive, there were 
orders from home, from company, king, or 
parliament, which were made a pretext for 
violating such agreements. Tippoo and the 
Mahrattas fought it out, and the former was 
the conqueror. Scindiah was recalled to 
Poonah by the Peishwn, but refused obedience, 
and maintained ambitious wars on his own 
account. Pleading an especial treaty with 
the English, they reluctantly entered into an 
ambiguous agreement, promising aid to him 
as a Mahratta chief, but refusing to be com- 
promised by his engagements with the nizam. 
Thus complicated, during the government of 
Mr. Macplierson, were the connections of the 
English with the Mohrattas; while the latter 
by their own especial complicatious with the 
Mogul, the Sikhs, the vizier of Oude, and 
Tippoo, wore involving the English in the 
meshes of an inextricable entanglement witli \ 
native states, except so far as the judgment I 
of Mr. Maepherson averted such confusion. 
This it was not in his power to do wholly, 
for the force of circumstances was too strong 
for him; but he showed much good sense 
and tact, and had considerable success in his 
measures to preserve peace, and keep the 
company free from the embroilments from J 
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which none of the native states were long 
exempt. 

Tlie intrigues and activities of Scindiah 
continued; his quarrels were as widespread as 
India itself, and his fortunes were chequered ; 
— “The vicissitudes of the difierent parties 
disputing for the last fragments of the Mogul 
empire were so sudden and incessant, that 
they baffled the keenest })olitical foresight. 
Scindiah, after holding the power of prime 
minister for two years, was expelled from his 
office by a new combination of the Mogul 
chiefs. His army was defeated, and he him- 
self obliged to fiy to his own dominions. He 
was succeeded by various nobles, amongst 
whom was the infamous Gholam Eadir, by 
whom Shah Alem was deposed and blinded. 
This outrage brought Scindiah again to Delhi ; 
but the consolidated power of the British ren- 
dered him less formidable than he had been. 
The Prince Juwan Biikht, alter several vain 
attempts to engage Navvab Vizir and the 
British government to aid him, and after one 
unsuccessful effort, in 1787, to re-establish 
himself at Delhi by force of arms, returned 
to Delhi, and died suddenly in 178^”* 
Amidst the general confusion and intrigues 
of native powers, the Sikhs at this time be- 
came prominent. While Mr. Anderson was 
at the camp of bciudiah, a person in the garb 
of a merchont came to his “ Moolavoe," and 
after offering to sell him some cloths, stated 
that he bad rare jewels to show him in private. 
On withdrawing to examine the preeioiia 
stones, the pretended merchant disclosed him- 
self as a confidential messenger of Dooljah 
Singh, the Sikh chief. He stated that his 
prince was anxious for friendship with the 
English, as a protection against the ever- 
spreading encroachmeuts of the Mahrattas. 
He informed Mr. Anderson that thirty thou- 
sand Sikhs were dispersed in various disguises 
between Pamput and Delhi, and ready to 
make a powerful demonstration at any well- 
concerted juncture. Mr. Anderson informed 
his government, which was anxious to avoid 
giving offence to the Mahrattas, and yet so- 
licitous to avoid aiding by any indirect mea- 
sure their progress. Mr. Hastings had fore- 
seen that the great struggle in southern India, 
and in all India from Delhi to Madras, must 
ultimately be with them. He objected to 
any opposition’ to them, which by being pre- 
mature, would impair the resources of the 
company, and consolidate the rival power. 
His successor was guided by these views, 
although he had never rendered to Mr. Has- 
tings, an effectual or generous support in 
that or any other department of his policy. 
Ultimately a pacific solution of the jealousies 
* rrankliu’i SiaA Mum, p. 159. 
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itiid differenueB between the Muhrattae and 
the Sikhe led to the latter placing five thou* 
Band horse at the service of the former, in 
case of any attack upon them by Tippoo. 

Lord Macartney proceeded to Calcutta in 
June, 178d, on business connected witli the 
pecuniary obligatione of the Nabob of the 
Carnatic. While at Calcutta he learned that 
ho had been nominated by the court of direc- 
tors as the successor of Mr. Haetings. His 
lordship declined accepting the honour, al- 
though it was oue he had lung desired ; and 
Mr. Maepherson as senior member of council, 
t c-oficio, reiuoinod at the head of the govern- 
ment. The resignation of Lord Macartney 
led to the appointment of Earl Cornwallis, as 
governor-general, and Mr. Maepherson re- 
signed the post which, us a locum teuens, he 
had so well filled. His administration was 
marked by the settlement of Penang as an 
English colony. The Uritisli cabinet ro- 
commeuded him to his majesty for a baro- 
netcy. Uis services have been well summed 
up by Dr. II. Wilson in the following passage : 
— " With regard to Sciudiali, the only im- 
])ortant transaction that took place with him, 
uas his demand on behalf of Shah Anlum, of 
the tribute duo to the Mogul, to the amount 
of four millions sterling. The demand was 
civilly, but peremptorily resisted by Sir John 
^Incphersou’s government, not, os might be 
supposed from the loose manner in which it 
is alluded to in the te.xt, by that of llastiiigs. 
The leading feature of Sir John Maepherson’s 
administration, however, was the eminent 
hiiecoss which attended his efforts to reduce 
jiiiblic expeuditure, and re-establish public 
credit. Ill a minute iii the secret department, 
ilated loth December, 1785, it is stated that 
u cuiiiparisoii of the recei]ite aud disburse- 
ments of the year ending 30th April, 178G, 
I'.xhihit a deficit of about £1,300,000. The 
arrears duo to the armies of the three presi- 
deucies, were about two millions.^ The ascer- 
tained Bengal debt alone, was about four 
luillious. The troops at Madras aud Bombay 
were in a state of utter deetitution, and some 
of them in open mutiny, from the great 
amount of their arrears. In this situation, 
the government of Bengal declared itself re- 
tpoDsible for the debts of the three presi- 
dencies. All remittances of cash from the 
collectore’ treasuries, were prohibited, until 
the arrears of troops tvithm or near their 
districts, had been discharged. All civil 
servants, civil surgeons, and uucovenanted 
servants, drawing more than 300 rupees per 
itionth, were to be paid their salaries and all 
their arrears, with certificates bearing inte- 
rest at 8 per cent, per annum until cashed. 
All issues of paper, on account of the company, 
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cxcejit the company's lioiids, were ordered to 
be registered, the regietry was to be pub- 
lished, aud the paper W'as to be paid off in 
the order of its issue. The cash aocumnla- 
tiug in the treasuries was to form a fund, by 
which the certificates and other paper were 
dischargeable ; and under these arrangements, 
the governor-general aud conncil publicly 
expressed their exiiectatious, that ‘all the 
paper in currency at the end of 1 785, would be 
paid off in the course of twelve months, 
through funds derivable from the amount of 
the reductiuns mode in the established charges 
of the government, aided by the effects of 
these regulations, and the addidoual re- 
sources to be derived from the upper pro- 
vinces.’ These measures were made known 
to the public by advertisement in the OJieial 
CakitUa Gu~.ctU‘, 21)th December, 1785, aud 
15th January, 178G. The orders were fol- 
lowed t.p by subsidiary arraugemouta, which 
completely altered the aspect of affairs. ‘ Every 
man in the eettlement,’ observed a competent 
authority on the spot, ‘ witnessed the magical 
effects of this measure. It operated like a 
charm in restoring public confidence, which 
once secured, this moving fund acquired life 
and activity. At uo remote period from the 
commencement of the plan, treasury certi- 
ficates could raise cash in the market at a 
discount less than the legal interest of the 
money. I shall ever bear grateful testimony 
of tlie salutary relief from ruin, w'hich the 
measure afforded to me, aud to every trader 
in the settlemeuL’* In a letter to the 
governor of Madras, from the governor- 
general, dated 2Uth May, 1T8G, he writes, 
‘In our reductions of expense, wliich have 
beeu very great (25 lace), £1,260,000, I 
shall have cold praise, and a thousand secret 
enemies.’ He received, however, in Novem- 
ber, 178G, the unanimous thanks of the court 
of directore, for his able administration of the 
affairs of India, aud was raised by his ma- 
jesty to the dignity of a baronet. It was 
during the government of Sir John Maepher- 
sou, that, by an amicable arrangement with 
the King of Queda, the valuable settlement 
of Penang, or Prince of Wales’ Island, was 
added to the company’s eastern posses- 
sions." 

On the 12th of Keptombev, 1786, Earl 
Cornwallis landed at Calcutta, aud imme- 
diately took charge of the government. His 
investigations of the condition of the revenue 
were prompt, and his report to the directors 
was, that the department was worked in a 
manner the most unsatisfactory. The com- 
pany’s paper was at a discount; the estimated 
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and actnal receipts of revenue were utterly 
discrepant, the former was stated as 92 lacs 
59,000 rupees, but the actual receijit into 
"the khalsa” was calculated as 6C lacs 12,000 
rupees. The debt was 6 croro 2i lacs, and 
bore interest at 8^ per cent, per annum. A 
month after his assumption of government, 
his lordship declared tliat tho expenses of the 
establishments of tho presidencies absorbed 
tho whole revenue, and that investments for 
trading purposes could only bo made by 
issuing paper, which would increase the evil. 
Tho native chiefs had heard of the fame of 
the new governor, and many of them repaired 
to Calcutta to pay their respects. The vizier 
sent his minister, llydcr beg Khan, Moham- 
med Beza Khan, the nabob Mobarek-ul- 
Dowlah, and the Shah-zuda ; each sought a 
personal interview. 

Among the early oommnnicationa of Lord 
Cornwallis to the directors, there were severe 
animadversions upon the condition of tho 
company's arm)'. Physically tho natives 
ware superior to the European recruits, ac- 
cording to his representations, and morally 
they were no worse, perhaps better. His 
lordship considered the loyalty of the sepoys 
doubtful. 

In Febniary, 1787, Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell, entered into a new and especial anange- 
mont with the Nabob of tho Carnatic fur tho 
defence of his territory. The nabob was to 
contribute “ to the peace establishment," per 
year, nine lace of rupees. In time of war, 
the company uas to undertake the defence of 
the province, the nabob seeing to tho pay- 
ment of revenue. The great advantage of 
this arrangement was, that it prevented the 
divided councils and interests, which had pro- 
vionsly, especially in time of war, so much 
embarrassed tho relations of tho company 
with the nabob. A treaty similar to the 
former was made by tho same diplomatist 
with Ameer Singh, the Kajah of Tnnjore. 

These important treaties were followed by 
another, in July of tlie same year, with 
Asoff-ul-Dowlah, the vizier nabob of Oude. 
The noble earl at tbe head of tho company’s 
affairs, resolved that no interference with tbe 
internal affairs of the nabob's government 
should take place during his administration. 
His lordship forgave the vizier certain arrears 
due to tbe company, and urged upon him a 
more just administration of law in his domi- 
niong, and a system less oppressive to hie 
people, pointing out, that from the contiguity 
of the territories, and the peculiar relaUuns of 
the nabob and the company, oppression and 
injustice in Oude would endanger the security 
of .that province, and thereby the territory of 
Bengal. In 1768 a treaty of commerce with 
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the vizier was effected on principles which 
both governments regarded as equitable and 
advantageous. 

In 1788 Lord Cornwallis directed the at- 
tention of tho company to tho conduct and 
disposition of Tippoo,- declaring that in case 
of a war in Europe between England and 
Franco, tho latter power would be sure to 
ally itself with Tippoo, and as a cousequonco 
tho Carnatic would once more bo the ^catro 
of a desperate and dangerous straggle. The 
Earl of ComwalHs felt convinced that a war 
between England and Franco was imminent, 
and his lordship know that the intense desire 
of Franco to fonnd an oriental empire was 
not diminished by former disappointment, 
disaster, and defeat. Uie lordship, on these 
grounds, intimated to the directors his pur- 
pose of watching Tippoo with unremitting 
vigilance. Tho govcrnoisgeneral was much 
engaged during the latter part of 1788, in 
negotiations with the nizam (or soubahdar) of 
tho Deccan. Territory belonging to tho 
English by treaty, was surrendered by his 
highness, and dubious passages in existing 
treaties settled and defined. 

In July, 1789, an understanding uas come 
to between the governor-general and the 
nizam, that a British contingent should be at 
the service of bis biglmess, on condition that 
it should not be employed against any native 
state with which the company was nt peace. 

In 1788 Tippoo, aware that he was an 
object of jealousy and suspicion to the En- 
glish, became peevisli and aifrontful to tlieir 
agents. He also acted in an aggressive way 
towards the rajahs of Tanjore and Travan- 
core. Ue advanced towavda the Malabar 
coast in a manner moat menacing to tbe 
Travancore rajah, and instigated the Bajali 
of Cochin to olaim the ground upon which 
“ the lines of Travancore " were built. The 
Bajah of Travancoro addressed a requisition 
for troops to tbe coramander-in-chief of the 
British forces of Madras, upon hearing which, 
Tippoo retired upon tieringapqtara. It was 
clear that the period rapidly approached when 
Tippoo and the English must try their rela- 
tive strength once more upon the field 
of battle. Before, however, the trumpet of 
war Btimmoiied him to the scenes of strife, 
Earl Cornwallis had opportunity to devote 
his time to tbe adjustment of the "pennanent 
settlement,’’ in conjunction with the cele- 
brated Mr. Shore, afterwards Lord Teign- 
mouth. The measures of these two eminent 
persons required a number of years to ma- 
ture. The arrangements for civil judicature, 
magistracy, and police, which ultimately gave 
an historical interest to the administration of 
Lord Comwallia were discuased by him, and 
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the foundation laid for their execution in the 
interral of peace, which took place between 
the first symptoms of a renewed struggle on 
the part of Tippoo, and the bursting forth of 
the impetuous torrent of his hostility. 

The hour at length arrived when war with 
Tippoo must be proclaimed, however reluc- 
tant the governor-general to proceed to ex- 
tremities, however desperate the state of 
Indian finance, and notwithstanding the 
peaceful resolutions of the English parlia- 
ment in 1784, in reference to Indian affairs, 
and the consequent instructions to Earl Corn- 
wallis to avoid by all means complications 
which would lead to war. 

The precise circumstances out of which the 
war arose are sufficiently set forth in the 
formal demands of Tippoo upon the Eajah 
of Travancoro, and the reply of the rajah. 
The demands, however, were only pretexts 
on the part of Tippoo to cover designs of ag- 
grandizement. Ue set up pretensions for the 
sake of blinding the English government as 
to his real wishes. In this he succeeded, so 
far as the Madras government was concerned, 
which recognised the justness of Tippoo 's de- 
mands, without any investigation of the merits 
of the case. The supreme council, however, 
certified themselves of all the particulars, pro- 
nounced the demands of Tippoo unjust, and 
his allegations false. All the native states in 
Southern India took the same view. The 
supreme government also pronounced heavy 
censure upon the want of intelligence and the 
pusillanimity, indolence, and neglect of duty 
on the part of the Madras government, seve- 
ral of the members of which it was necessary 
to displace : — “ Towards the end of October, 
1789, the army of Tippoo w'as known to be 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Pnlgaut; 
and the rajah was confirmed in his expecta- 
tion of an attack. On the 14th of December, 
Tippoo arrived at a place about twenty -five 
miles distant from the boundary of Travan- 
core, and the ravages of his cavalry were car- 
ried within a mile of the wall. On the fol- 
lowing day a vakel, a sort of character in 
which the capacities of a messenger and ne- 
gotiator were compounded, arrived from the 
camp of the sultan, bearing a letter to the 
rajah. It contained the annunciation of Tip- 
poo’s demands : that, as the rajah had given 
protection within his dominions to certain 
rajahs, and other refractory subjects of the 
Mysore government, he should deliver them 
up, and in future abstain from similar offences. 
2. That as the Dutch had sold to him that 
which was not theirs to sell, he should with- 
draw his troops from Cranganore. 3. That he 
should demolish that part of his lines which 
crossed the territory of Cochin, because it be- 


longed to the kingdom of Mysore. The rajah 
repUed : 1. That the rajahs of whose protec- 
tion the sultan complained had obtained an 
asylum in his country, because they were his 
relations, at tho distance of many years ; that 
no objection to their residence had ever been 
taken before ; that to prove his amicable dis- 
position, they should nevertheless be removed ; 
and that no refractory subject of the Mysore 
government had ever, w'ith his knowledge, 
been harboured in Travaucorc. 2. That the 
fort and territory which he had purchased 
from the Dutch belonged to the Dutch, and 
was in no respect the property of the depen- 
dent of Tippoo. 3. That the ground on which 
he had erected his lines was ceded to him in 
full sovereignty by the Eajah of Cochin be- 
fore that rajah became tributary to the so- 
vereign of Mysore; and that the lines, exist- 
ing at tho time when he was included in the 
late treaty between the English and the sultan, 
were sanctioned by the silence of that im- 
portant deed.”* 

The events which immediately followed are 
summed up with precision, and with admirable 
condensation by Mill : — '• On the 24th of De- 
cember Tippoo encamped at not more than 
four miles’ distance from the lines ; began to 
erect batteries on tho 25th ; early in tho morn- 
ing of the 29th turned by surprise the right 
flank of tho lines, where no passage was sup- 
posed to exist ; and introduced a portion of 
bis army within the wall. Before ho could 
roach the gate which ho intended to open, 
and at which he expected to admit the rest 
of his arm}’’, his troops were thrown into con- 
fusion by some slight resistance, and fled in 
disorder, with n heavy slaughter, across tho 
ditch. Tippoo himself was present at the 
attack, and, not without personal danger, 
made his escape. 

Intelligence of these events was received 
by the supreme government from Madras on 
the 26th of January ; and on the morrow in- 
structions were despatched to that presidency. 
Tho governor-general expressed his expecta- 
tion that the Madras rulers had considered 
Tippoo as at war, from the first moment 
when they heard of the attack ; that they had 
diligently executed the measures which he 
had formerly prescribed; and in particular, 
that all payments to the nabob’s creditors, 
and all disbursements on tho score of invest- 
ment, bad immediately ceased. Ho added, 
that his intention was to employ all the 
resources which were within his reach ‘ to 
exact a full reparation from Tippoo for this 
wanton and unprovoked violation of treaty.’ " 

The cffoits of the governor-general to mm 
especial alh'ances with the Mahrattas and with 
* Mill , Tfaornton; Anber. 
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the Nizam of tlie Deccan became at once 
urgent. The Mahrattaa were ao powerful 
that it became abaolntely necessary to engage 
them on the side of the English. A junction 
between the Mahratta states and Tippoo 
would have compelled the nizam (as the 
Soubahdar of the Deccan had become univer- 
sally styled), to join the confederacy. With 
any amount of French aid, there could be but 
little hope of the English company, in the 
low state of its dnance, being able to hold its 
own. The first serious victories gained by 
Buch an alliance would cause all the native 
states in India to make common cause against 
the British. The Malirnttas had been hu- 
miliated so recently by Tippoo in the field— 
sneh fanatical outrages in the name of Mo- 
hammed had been perpetrated upon Mahratta 
tribes by the orders, or direct cruelty of 'J’ip- 
poo, and so great had become his power, that 
the Poonali government was willing to pledge 
the Peishw’a to alliance with the English. 
The nizam's wishes lay in the same direction ; 
but he feared, such robbers wore the Mah- 
rattas, that they would invade his territory as 
soon as it was denuded of troops in the com- 
mon cause. This delayed all action on the 
part of the government of Hyderabad. The 
nizam was willing to march at once against 
Tippoo, if liord Cornwallis would guarantee 
bis territory against Mahratta invasion. His 
lordship dared not do that, from fear of of- 
fending the power against whom the guaran- 
tee was demanded. His lordship’s diplomacy 
was surrounded by ditfioult and delicate con- 
ditions, and rare courage and address were 
required to bring out the company’s “raj” 
sate through elements so conflicting. 

The noble earl at the head of the govern- 
ment succeeded in accomplishing all that was 
necessary in the relations which he established 
with these rival powers. When the tidings 
of his measures reached England, the court of 
directors passed resohitionsot satisfaction. The 
house of commons, having demanded explana- 
tions from the board of control, and manifested 
generally displeasure that war under any cir- 
cumstances should break out with Tippoo, re- 
ceived with satisfaction the answers given by 
the president of the board of control, and ex- 
pressed tbeir approbation by a vote on the 2nd 
of March, 17bl, in the following terms ; — 

“Resolved, That it appears to this house 
that the treaties entered into with the nizam 
on the 1st of June, and with the Mahrattas 
on the 7th of July, are wisely calculated to 
add vigour to the operations of war, and to 
promote the future tranquillity of India, and 
that the faith of the British nation is pledged 
to the due performance of engagements con- 
tained in the said treaties.” 


A considerable party in parliament which 
did not object to the treaties, as contin- 
gent upon a war necessary and unavoidable, 
were of opinion that the war with Tippoo 
could have been averted, and wished to press 
parliament to a declaration to that effect. 
These movements arose from party opposition 
to the board of control, os a branch of the 
general government, on the part of some, and 
from jealousy of the East India Company, 
which always to a considerable extent existed 
in the commons. The result of tbe disens- 
sions which ensued were the following decla- 
rations ; — 

“ Resolved, That it appears to this house, 
that the attacks made by 'Tippoo Sultan on 
the lines of Travancorc on the 29th Decem- 
ber, 1789, Otli March, and 15th April, 1790, 
were unwarranted and unprovoked infractions 
of the treaty entered into at Mangalore on 
the 10th Ma'rcb, 1784.” 

“ Resolved, That it appears to this house, 
that tbe conduct of the tiovernor-gencral of 
Bengal, in determining to prosecute with 
vigour the war against Tippoo Sultan, in 
consequence of the attack on the territories 
of the Rajah of Travancorc, was highly me- 
ritorious.” 

The governments of Madras and Bombay, 
which were most immediately concerned, were 
utterly unprepared for war. The council of 
Madras was full of apprehension, ready to 
submit to any terms Tippoo might dictate. 
Had it not been for the firm intervention of 
tbe supreme government, the honour and in- 
terests of the company would have been irre- 
deemably compromised. 

Sir Thomas Munro* thus noticed the help- 
lessness of the Madras government, the feehle- 
nesB of its measures, and the impolicy of the 
unpreparedncBB for wav in which the presi- 
dencies nioht concerned tlien were. Sir 
Thomas wrote from Ambonr in January, 
17StU : — “ A second attack is daily expected, 
and if the king is left alone, all liis exertions 
against a force so superior can delay but for 
a very short time his ruin. The English 
battalions wore behind the lines, but not at 
the place attacked : and it is said they have 
orders not to act, even on the defensive. I f 
sneh be the case, the rajah ought to dismiss 
them with scorn. The distinction made be- 
tween recent acquisitions and ancient territory 
appears to be a subterfuge of government to 
cloak their dread of war under a pretended 
love of peace, for Cranganore was a fair pur- 
chase of the Dutch from the Rajsh of Cochin, 
subject to an annual tribute of thirty-five 
rupees. Before we can assemble an army to 
face the enemy, Tippoo may he in possession 

* Not to be confoauded with Sir Hector Monro, 
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of Trftvancore. We have derived but little 
benefit from ez|>erience and misfortune. The 
year 17i)0 sees us as little prepared as that of 
1780, and before the war. We shall com* 
meneo the war under the disadvantage of a 
want of magazines. The distresses and dif* 
fienlties whieli we then eneonntered from 
them, has not eured us of the narrow policy 
of preferring a small present saving to a 
certain, though future, great and essential ad- 
vantage.’’* 

Upon this letter, as illustrated by the events 
which followed, M. Auber thus remarks: — 
“ Every word of this letter was almost pro- 
phetic, In the following spring Tippoo e£- 
feeted his objects. He subdued Travancore, 
laid waste the conntr}', and took the fortresses 
of Cranganore and Jaycottah, possessing him- 
self of all the northern portions of the pro- 
vince of Travancore. The conduct of the 
^ladras government, during these proceedings, 
excited the strongest indignation in the mind 
of Lord Cornwallis, llis lordship reprobated 
the supineness which they had manifested in 
making preparations to support the rajah, and 
adverting to the general state of the com- 
pany’s aliairs on the coast, determined to take 
temporary charge of the government of Fort 
Ht. George, but relinquished his intentions on 
learning that General Meadows had been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Holland a.s governor.” 

General Meadows arrived on the 20th of 
Fehrunrj', 1700, and on March 31st, wrote 
the following despatch to the directors : — 
“ I found things in that state of confusion 
that is generally attendant on a change of 
systems. Whetlior a civil or a military go- 
vernor is best, I shall not take upon me to 
determine ; but either is certainly better, I 
conceive, than neither or both. We have a 
long arrear both from and to us. Ilis high- 
ness the nabob is so backward in his payments, 
so oppressive to his polygars, that at this time 
it is so necessary to have on our side, that I 
conceive it will be absolutely necessary, upon 
his first material delay of payment, to take 
the management of his country into your own 
hands : a measure, in spite of the opposition 
to it, BO advantageous to you, the country, 
and even to his highness himself, when so 
wisely projected and ably executed by Lord 
Macartney. I came here at a most critical 
period, with many things of importance to 
decide upon in a less time than many prudent 
people would liave thought necessary to de- 
cide upon one : but the approaching war with 
Tippoo w'as one of the most important. I 
heard and read all upon the subject a short 
time would allow of, and then adopted the 
plan laid down by Colonel Musgrave, which 
* Private letters. 


I thought the beet, and which, from circum- 
stances, it was very probable he would have 
to execute himself ; for, in the present situation 
of the government, it is impossible I would 
leave it. I conceive the expense will be six 
lacs of pagodas a month, and can conceive 
anything but how or where we shall get the 
money, even stopping inve8tmentB,(kc. How- 
ever unfortunate a war is, it should be made 
if possible short, brilliant, and decisive.” 

'I'he suspension of the inefficient members 
of council, and the appointment of others in 
whom Lord Cornwallis and General Meadows 
had confidence, enabled the general before 
his despatch was sent away, to express his 
intention of leaving the government in the 
hands of the newly constituted council while 
he took the field against the enemy. 

These letters of Sir Thomas Mnnro and 
General Meadows will make sufficiently clear 
to the reader the state of the English at Ma- 
dras on the eve of the conflict in which they 
were once more destined to be conquerors. 

The despatch ot General Meadows gave 
great satisfaction to the directors, who enter- 
tained the highest confidence in the good 
sense and manly judgment of the generaJ, as 
they also did in the statesmanlike qualities of 
Earl Cornwallis. 

The war with Tippoo must occupy a sepa- 
rate chapter. It is in tins only necessary to 
relate, that the preparations for bringing the 
Mysorean diief to subjection were on a large 
scale as compared with those attending other 
Indian wars. General Meadows placed him- 
self at the head of fifteen thousand men, 
assembled in the Carnatic. His plan of ope- 
rations was to march to Coimbatore, and 
afterwards to enter Mysore, while the Mah- 
rattaa and the army of the Deefeau operated 
upon the north of the Mysorean territory. 
General Abercromby, at the head of eight 
thousand men, was concentrated upon the 
Bombay frontier to invade the possessions of 
Tippoo in the Ghants. The council of 
Madras delegated to General Meadows, as 
governor of tliat presidency and commander- 
in-chief of its armies, the power of directing 
and conducting the war, and anthority to 
make treaties or stipnlations with the poly- 
gars of the Carnatic, who upon Tippoo’s 
frontier were disposed to join him, and such 
as npon the Travancore borders wore at least 
hostile to the rajah. It was supposed that 
the nairs, especiaily certain of that order sub- 
ject to 'Tippoo, could be induced to render 
the British an effectual support, and the go- 
vernor had full authority conceded to him to 
enter into agreemente with them. 

The general joined his army on the 7th of 
May. “ The centre army,” as the despatches 
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call a force nnder Colonel Kelly, was ordered of tlie commander just named. At that tim e 
to take the field in July, to preserve the the arrears of revenue to meet the expenses 
Carnatic itself from marauding and desultory of the war, amounted to twenty -two lacs of 
incursions of the irregular Mysorean cavalry, pagodas. Such were the preliminaries of 
In October, the command of this force de- another great war with a great native power 
volved upon Colonel Maxwell, on the death in India. 


CHAPTER XOIII. 


WAS WITH TIPPOO SULTAN— SUCCESSES OP COLONEL STUART— INVASION OP MYSORE— 
REVERSES OP THE BRITISH— INVASION OP THE CARNATIC BY THE SULTAN- SUC- 
CESSES OP THE BOMBAY ARMY ON THE COAST OP MALABAR— ALARM AT MADRAS 
AND CALCUTTA— ARRIVAL OP EARL CORNWALLIS AT MADRAS. 

The importance, political and military, of | most distant and most defenceless part of tho 
not permitting Travancore to fall under the English possessions in Coromandel."* 
dominion of Tippoo, must be obvious to the The importance of the territory thus de- 
reader who studies its situation on the map of scribed, and the dangerous policy of Tippoo, 
India, and observes its relative position to having determined the English to make war) 


the territories then held by the Sultan of 
Mysore, and by the East India Company : — 
“The territory of the Rajah of Travancore 
commences near the island of Vipeen, at the 
mouth of the Chinnamangalum river, about 
twenty miles to the north of Cochin. From 
this point it extends to the southern extremity 
of India, bounded on the west by the sea, 
and on the east by the celebrated chain of 
mountains which terminate near the southern 
cape. The situation of this prince made a 
connection between him and the English of 
importance to both ; he was placed at so great 
a distance that ho had little to apprehend 
from the encroachments of the company; 
his country, which was only separatod from 


it was at once energetically prosecuted. Lord 
Cornwallis relied much upon his native allies. 
The Mahrattas had already proved themselves 
formidable enemies even against English 
armies, and the Nizam of tho Deccan possessed 
numerous troops, and, as the representative 
of the Mogul, possessed a certain influence over 
the religions prejudices of Mnssulmon in tho 
south of India. The directors had, however, 
with more judgment, than their servants in 
India displayed when courting connection 
with the government of “the soubah" (as 
they were acoustomed to call the nizam or 
soubahdar), pronounced the army of liis liigh- 
nesB a worthless rabble, and expressed asto- 
nishment that any reliance should be placed 


their province of Tinnivelly by the ridge of i upon bis troops.' Yet it was well that the 
naountains, formed a barrier to the invasion , Mohammedan influence of the should 


of au enemy into that province, and through 
that province into the Carnatic itself; tho 
support of the company was necessary to 
preserve the rajah against the designs of 
such powerful and rapacious neighbours as 
Hyder Ali and his son; the productiveness 
of his dominions enabled him to contribute 
considerably to the military resources of the 
English; and, in the last war with Uyder, 
his Co-operation had been sufficiently exten- 
sive to entitle him to be inserted in the 
treaty with Tippoo under the character of an 
ally. The descent of Tippoo, with an army, 
into the western country, filled tho rajah 
with apprehensions. He w'as the only prey 
on that aide of the Ghauts, opposite the do- 
minions of Tippoo, which remained unde- 
voured; and the only obstruction to the 
extension of his dominions from the Mahratta 
frontier to Cape Comorin — an extension 
attended with the highly-coveted advantage 
of placing him in contact with Tinnivelly, the 


be on the side of the English, as Tippoo ap- 
pealed to the fanaticism of the Mohammedans 
of Southern India in language naturally 
calculated to inflame it.f He gave himself 
out to be a descendant of Mohammed, as di- 
vinely inspired to rostoro the religion of that 
prophet, by destroying or proselyting all 
heathens and infidels. Ho was fired with 
the emulation of the great Saracen conquerors, 
who by the sword and the koran desired to 
subjugate all men. His seal had inscribed in 
Arabic upon^ts centre. " I am the messenger 
of the true faith.” Round the seal in Persian 
verso was inscribed 

"Erom conquest, and tlie protection of the Rorel 
Hyder. comes my titie'of Snlten ; and the world, as under 
the Sun and Moon, is sabjeot to my signet." 

Tippoo was the first Mohammedan prince 

• MiU. 

+ Malcolm’s FolUietU Sitioty of India. Penhoen's 
Empire Jnglaie, vol. ir. p. 64. 
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in India who formally and openly disclaimed 
the authority of the great Mogul; and who 
impressed coin with his own efiSgy and titles.* 
This was the more singular as he was a fana- 
tic of Islam, and the Mogul was the Padishaw 
of all true believers within the bounds of 
India. Tippoo probably reconciled the in- 
consistency, by his claim of descent from tho 
prophet, and inspiration from God. Hydcr 
Ali had certainly sot his son an example of 
non-allegiance to tho sceptre of Delhi; but 
the independence of the father, although real 
was not ostensible, and although avowed was 
never declared formally. It was fortunate 
that the English army, both of the company 
and of the crown, at that period serving in 
India, tvas in an excellent condition, and in 
some degree prepared to cope with emergen- 
cies. 

The following representation of the state of 
tho British troops by an officer well acquainted 
with the history of tho period is correct : — 
“ There were in India, in 1788, a regiment 
of British dragoons, nine regiments of British, 
and two of Hanoverian infantry, in all about 
eight thousand European troops, in addition 
to the company’s establishments. Several of 
the first officers in the British service were 
in command in that country; and a system 
was established, which, by joining tho powers 
of governor to those of commander-in-chief, 
united every advantage which could give effi- 
cacy to the operatiuus of war. The discipline, 
which hod lately been ordered by the king 
for establishing uniformity in his army, was 
now equally practised by his majesty's and 
the company’s forces in India. The field 
equipment was refitted and enlarged at the 
several presideucios ; and every preparation 
made to act with the promptitude and effect 
which unforeseen exigencies might require. 
Public credit, increasing with the security 
afforded to tho country, and also in conse- 
quence of like able arrangements in the con 
duct of the civil line of the government, the 
company’s funds rose daily in their value; 
and their affairs, as stated to parliament, by 
the minister at the head of the India depart- 
ment, were not only retrieved fbom supposed 
ruin, but soon appeared to be in a state of 
decided and increasing pro6perity.”j' 

In an army thus constituted and uniform, 
the commanders might well have ooufldenoe 
even against the well-trained and numerous 
hosts of the Sultan of Mysore. At no previoue 
period had the company such a military force. 
For the first time the royal troops and those 

* Major HannaU’a Jfeatoir of fiffoo SeJUt, p. 71. 

t J/armtive ff C»tnpaig» in Jniiin, wAteA ter- 
mnated tAe JFar vUh Tippoo Sultan in 1792, By 
Miqor Diroin, deputy-a^atimt-geneial of his majeaty’a 
fureea in India. London, 1708. 


of the company met in mutual good feeling 
and respect. Much of this resulted from the 
regulations which had been made short 
time before, both in parliament and in the 
court of directors ; much more, however, de- 
pended upon tho impartiality and justioe of 
Lord Cornwallis, who dealt equally by all, 
whether royal or company’s soldiers, exolud-i 
ing all sinister influences, ignoring cliques 
at Calcutta, and simply doing what in his 
judgment was best for tho army and the go- 
vernment. Lord Macaulay well observes, in 
reference to a very different man, “No man 
is fit to govern great societies who hesitates 
about disobliging the few who have access to 
him, for the sake of the many whom he will never 
sec.’’ Lord Cornwallis had this quality for go- 
verning great societies, os well as many other 
rare gifts. The neglect previously permitted to 
prevail in preserving the country in a. proper 
state of defence was at last redeemed : — “ The 
Carnatic, which had been the seat of the 
former, and would probably soon be the seat 
of a future war — at least the scene where our 
army must assemble, and the source whence 
it must bo supplied — ^required extraordinary 
exertion of military arrangement, to prepare 
it for the operations of defensive or offensive 
war. To protect a weak and extensive fron- 
tier ; to discipline a detached army ; and to 
provide resources in a lately desolated coun- 
try, fell to tbo lot of Sir Archibald Campbell 
Syilcd in every branch of military science ; 
with knowledge matured by experience in 
various countries and climates ; indefatigable 
in all public duties, and endued with a de- 
gree of worth and benevolence, which at- 
tached to him all ranks in the army, and es- 
oitod voluntary exertion in every officer to 
second the zeal of hia general, he had a task 
to perform, which, though groat and compli- 
cated, was not beyond the reach of such 
distinguished talents. Granaries were esta- 
blished in tbo frontier and other stations in 
the Carnatic, containing supplies for near 
thirty thousand man for twelve months ; and 
furnished in such a manner as to provide 
against the exigencies of famine or of war 
without incurring additional expense to the 
public; a complete train of battering and 
field artillery was prepared, surpassing what 
had ever been known upon tho coast ; a store 
of camp equipage for twenty thousand men 
was provided; the principal forts were re- 
paired, and more amply supplied with guns 
and stores; the cavalry were with infinite 
difficulty completed to their full establishment ; 
and a general uniformity of disdpline and 
movement was established in the cavalry, in- 
&ntry, and artillery.”* 

* XdrraHw oftAd Cctmfedgn. 
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Attthoritiea differ as to whether Tippoo 
was prepared for the hold measures of the 
English. Finding, as he did, that the Madras 
government was timid and temporising — that 
at Bombay they considered the attack upon 
the lines of Travaucore as not necessarily in- 
volving war with the British, he was snr- 
^rised, it is alleged, w'heu Earl Cornwallis 
treated that circumstance as tantamount to a 
declaration of hostilities against the East India 
Company. Other authorities give Tippoo 
credit fur the nicest discrimination as to tlic 
characters of those with whom he had to do, 
and fur having foreseen the course which 
things would take, for which he amply pre- 
pared himself. 

The plaii of o])criitiuns by the arm}’ of 
Madras was determined by a report of Colo- 
nel Fullartuu’s, made after the previous war 
with Tippoo.' The colonel averred that the 
must direct route from the Carnatic through 
the passes of the Chants, or the southern 
boundary of Mysore, was practicable. Ge- 
neral Meadows resolved accordingly to ascend 
the Ghauts, and march upon Seringapatam. 
This route was more remote from Madras than 
that upon the northern boundary, through 
the Barainahl. The southern road, however, 
lay through a well-watered, graiu-j)roducing 
country, aud where forage and cattle might 
bo procured. General Meadows fixed his 
]>oint of support at Coimhatore, and directed 
Colonel Stuart to begin hostile operations by 
attacking the forts in the low country before 
ascending the Ghauts. These strongholds 
could not have been left behind while entering 
the enemy’s territory, and yet to reduce them 
must cause considerable delay, unless a small 
corps of the army could effect the jiurpose. 

About thirty miles to the west of the basis 
of operations chosen by General Meadows, 
stood the strong post of Fulgaut, which was 
considered as a bulwark opposed to an army 
advaircing against Mysore in that direction. 
As Stuart marched to Falgaut, he encountered 
the first hurst of the monsoon, which strikes 
that part of the peninsula with unexpended 
fury. It smote the British column : the coun- 
try was laid under such a deluge as defied 
military ojterations ; while the storm, as if 
wielded by the hand of a living foe, swept 
away the tents of the campaigners, dispersed 
their cattle, and all but utterly disorganized 
the force. Stuart arrived at Falgaut, and 
made formal summons fur its surrender, which 
was all he could do at such a season. He 
returned to Coimbatore, aud w’as thence dis- 
patched to Diudigul in the south-east, a hun- 
dred miles distant from Falgaut, These long 
marches wearied the troopa excessively, and 
many of the baggage animsils died e>i route. 


He soon found that his wpliauces for reduc- 
ing Diudigul were insufficient. It was the 
custom of the British to neglect the proper 
moans of reducing strong places, and to rely 
on the courage and physical strength of their 
men, reckless of the sacrifice of human life 
thus incurred. A very imperfect breach was 
made by the time that nearly all iStuart’s am- 
munition was expended. He stornied this 
breach and was repulsed, notwithstanding 
the most desperate valour on the part of the 
troops. This display of daring intimidated 
the enemy notwithstanding their success, and 
being ignorant that the English were short of 
provisions, terms of capitulation were offered, 
which, of course, 8tuart was glad to accept. 
A^'hen he arrived again at head-quarters, he 
was once more ordered to lay siege to Ful- 
gaut. The weather was now mild and radiant, 
and the earth was cooled by the monsoon; 
his army, therefore, made a rapid and health- 
ful march against the object of their attack. 
Home delay was, however, created by the 
large train of heavy artillery \vhich Meadows 
ordered to accompany the force, under the 
belief that a \ ory considerable resistance would 
be offered. Huch belief was unfounded. On 
the moniiug of the 2lBt of Heptember, before 
all the batteries were opened, those of the fort 
were silenced after a feeble fire. The gar- 
rison surrendered, making only one condition, 
that they should bo protected from the iiairs 
in the British service, who were furious against 
Uyder for bis recent persecutions of them. 

While Colonel Stuart wos thus occupied. 
General Meadows prosecuted with ardour and 
address his ascent of the Ghauts. The cam- 
paign conducted by that general has been 
severely criticised, and warmly defended. 
Frobably the most impartial aud clear ac- 
count, in a brief compass, is that of an officer 
of enghieers, and author of a history of British 
India — Hugh Murray, Esq. Having de- 
scribed the plan of operations by which the 
general reached the high table-land of My- 
sore, Mr. Murray says ; — “ A chain of posts 
along the rivers Cavery and Balivany, 
namely, Cnroor, Eroad, Sattimungnl, had 
been successively reduced; and the last of 
these, commanding the important pass of 
Gujelhutty, w'hich opened the way into the 
heart of the country, was occupied by Colonel 
Floyd, with a force of two thousand men. 
By this arrangement the different corps W'ere 
very ill-connected together; for General 
Meadows at Coimbatore was sixty miles dis- 
tant from the division of Floyd, and thirty 
from that of Stuart. The second of these 
officers pointed out the danger of his situation, 
and the intelligence he had received that the 
enemy was collecting a great force to attack 
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hill) ; but the comuiaudur jiaid no attention 
to this warning, and ordered the detachment 
to continue in its present position. The My- 
sore cavalry, under Seyed Saheb, had indeed, 
in their attack, been very easily repulsed, and 
even compelled to ivdive behind the (Jbauts ; 
still, this failure of the advanced guard under 
a pnsillauiiuous chief afforded no ground to 
judge of what might be expected when the 
whole force under the sultan himself should 
he brought into action. Early in September 
his horr.omen were seen in large bodies de- 
scending the (lliauts ; and as, when crossing 
the Bahvany at different jioints, they endea- 
voured to surround the handful of English 
and sepoys, the latter soon felt themselves in 
a very critical situation. They nevertheless 
made a gallant defence, and the enemy, having 
entangled their columns in tlic tliick enclo- 
sures uhich surrounded the Britisli iiosition, j 
: charged very effectually witli the bayonet, 1 
and several Hquadr(jus entirely out off. The 
IMysoreans, however, still advanced with in- 
creasing numbers, and opened a battery, whicl 
lid great execution iimong the notice soldiers; | 
yet these mercenaries stood their ground wi^ 
great bravery, saying—' Wc have eaten tim ' 
comjmny'a salt ; our lives arc at their dis- i 
sal.' They accordingly maintained their j 
position, and Tippoo thought i)ro]ier to with- 
draw during the night to the distance 
.'ON oral miles: but the casnaltii-- had lioen so ' 
^ely sesero, and the jiost ]iroved so nn- ' 
leiialile, that CoIoik'I i’loyd considered it | 
neee.ssary iii the morning to eoiinnencc hi.s 
leticat, leaving on the field three di.-niouutcd 
guns. Tlic sultan, at the .smue time, huxiug 
iiinsteixd his Ibrocs, beg.an the pur.-.Hii with 
about fifteen thousand men, and after mid- 
day overtook the English as they retired in 
single column. The latter, repeatedly obliged 
to lialt and form in order of battle, repulsed | 
several charges ; yet. as noon an they resumed 
their march, the Indians hovered round them ' 
oil all sides. They were comjtelled to aban- j 
don tlirec additional guns, and their situation j 
was becoming more and more critical, when j 
some cavalry being seen on the toad from 
Coimbatore, the cry arose that (jcncrol Mea- 
dows was coming to their aid. Tliis rciwrt, 1 
being favoured by the commander, was echoed 
with such confidence through llie ranks, that 
though Tij)poo had good information as to 
the real fact, he was deceived, and withdrew 
his cavalry. Colonel Floyd was thus enabled 
to prosecute bis retreat" towards the main 
amy, which had already marched to meet 
hiin, but by a wrong road ; so that the two 
divisions found much difficulty, and suffered 
many hardships, before they could rejoiu 
each other. The English, in the course of 
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these untoward events, had lost above tbnr 
bnndred in killed and wounded ; their plans 
for the campaign had been deranged; the 
stores and magazines formed on the proposed 
line of march lay open to the enemy, and 
were therefore to be removed with all speed. 
CJeneral Meadows, notwithstanding, resumed 
offensive operations, and had nearly come in 
contact with the .nrmy of the sultan ; but this 
ruler, by a series of manosuvres, evaded both 
him and Colonel .Maxwell, then stationed at 
Barmaid, and by a rajnd march descended 
into the Coromandel territory.” 

Tipjioo menaced Trichinopoly, but being 
desirous to make a wide circuit of devastation 
in a short time, he wheeled to the north, and 
ravaged the Carnatic. His mode of proce- 
dure was similar to that of his father, when 
the latter marched to Madras, but cither being 
poorer or more j'olitic, iij.>itead of wasting all 
in his course by fire, Hydor did in a large 
portion of bis progress, levied “ black mail," 
and HO -.uccessfully, that he realized a con- 
siderable augmentation of his stores and trea- 
sury. 'J’Jic opposition which he met was 
nearly as slight as that which his predecessor 
experienced, when English ])f)wcr was lese, 
and the .Madras presidency not so capable of 
resisting an invasion. Tippoo approached 
Pondicherry, and negotiated with the French; 
hut their orders from home at that time were 
peremptory, to conic to no terms with him 
lio.-,tiIc to the English. This disheartened 
'I'ijipoo, who had already encountered a despe- 
rate resistance at 'J'hiagar,from a British officer 
of talent named Captain Flint, the same who 
in the iwevioii-, war h.sd met him with such 
gallant warfare at Wandiw'ush. 

Cieneral ^leadow's, who in eiuglc actions 
fought with skill, and was industrious and 
brave, was not e((ual to the complicated 
movements of a camjiuign oii so wide a 
theatre, and in so difficult a country. He 
was in fact out-geuerallcd by Tippoo, and 
was at this juncture reduced to great straits. 
Neither his courage nor activity failed him, 
but he still talked of offensive operations 
when he was not able, with the force left 
at his command after disasters so numerous 
and BO recent, to defend the Carnatic. 

The campaign against I'ippoo had proved 
unsuccessful. The British ivcrc compelled to 
resign their footing iu the territory of the 
sultan, while he, descending from his high- 
lands, negotiated with their rivals under the 
walls of Pomlicherry, reduced the English 
garrisons of the Carnatic, and caused alann 
at Madras itself. Meadows had still a fine 
body of men under his command, but they 
were not concentrated, were not strategi- 
cally well situated, mul were, numerically, so 
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inferior to tbo forces of Tippoo, that their 
very existence was in jeopardy. 

During the progress of these events Gene- 
ral Abercroiiiby, at the head of the Bombay 
army, effected too little to influence the re- 
auhs of the campaign. When Tippoo Avas 
before Pondicherry, engaging a Frenchman 
to go on a luissioii to the oonrt of Louis XVI. 
for troops, whom ho was ready liberally 
to subsidize, Abercromhy was busy on the 
coast of ilalabnr. His activity there was of 
importnneo to the second campaign, so soon 
about to commence, but aams not effectual 
either in relieving Meadows, retrieving bis 
reverses, or preventing the dosocut of Tippoo 
upon the const of Coromandel. 

On the 14.th of December Abereromby 
took Cannanore. Ills previous delays enabled 
him to put his army in fine condition, so that 
the whole coast of Malabar was swejit hy his 
troops, every fort and place of arms belonging 
to the enemy surrendering at discretion, while 
Tippoo was equally triumphant on tlie eastern 
shoreB of the peninsula. The victories of 
Abercromhy were not so intlneutial npou the 
war as those of 'J'ippoo. The Malabar coast 
was not so important a theatre of action as that 
of Coromandel. 

When tidings of tlieso things reached I 
Calcutta, tlie supremo council and the go- I 
vernor-general were niuoli alarniecl. lilarl j 
Cornwallis still entertained the highc'-t re- 
spect for the gallant Meadows, and lor his 
capacity on a limiteil sjdiore of action, or 
second in command; but lie did not leel jus- I 
tilled in any longer entrusting tlic military | 
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conduct of the war to him. The tidings of 
occurrences on the Malabar coast did not reach 
Calcutta until a oonsiderahlo time after the 
desiierate state of the Carnatic was known 
there. Lord Cornwallis feared that under the 
influence of the reverses which had befallen 
the British, the nizara, or the Mahrattas, 
jierhaps both, might make separate peace, and 
abandon the alliance. Ho confidence could 
be placed in tlieir professions at the outset of 
the war; and as no prospect seemed to exist 
of the conquest and dismemberment of the 
country of Tippoo, it was not unlikely that 
they would not oqly give up their English 
ally, but join the sAiltan in his invasion of the 
English territory. 

As early as "the 29th of January, 1791, 
Lord Coruw’allis arrived at Madras with six 
battalions of Bengal iufantr}', under Colonel 
Campbell, and a large supply of ammunition 
and military stores, with heavy guns. He 
immediately assumed the command of the 
Madras army, and lost no time in preparing 
e\ erythiiig for a new campaign. After con- 
sultation with the Madras council and his 

« cers, he rosolvocl upon a plan of campaign 
erent from the former, except in the main 
jmrpoRc of souK'wlieie ascending the Cliautb 
with the chief foico at Ids disposal, and carry- 
ing the Avar into the Mjborean country. He 
ordeicd General Meadows to join him, and so 
energetic iiiid prompt was liis lordship’s con- 
duct of affalis, that within a week after ho 
lauded in Madias, he took the field. The 
second campaigu will form the subject of a 
seqiarate cha 2 >ter. 


CHAPTER XCIV. 

&ECOND C.\MP.M(iN ACMN*}!' Tll’l’OO SVI.TAN— I.OHT> CORTTWAI.ITS ASSUAIES THE COMMAND 
OF THE AllMY— ur, ENTEUS MYSORE— FXJRCES THE LINES OF SERINGA PATAM— LAYS 
SIEGE TO THE CITY AND FORTRESS— IS OBLIGED TO RAISE THE SIEGE— GENERAL 
ABEHCHOJIBY COMPELLED TO RETIRE— SITEEBINGS OF LORD CORNWALLIS’S ARMY. 

Tab policy of Tiiqioo tow-ards tbc English gcograjihical position and character were such 
was Bupjioscd by tlie go vernor-general to do- as would enable an energetic sultan, with 
pend upon the aid which he received from military talent, at any time to invade and 
the French, It was iirosnmcd by tlie British plandcr the low-lving lands of the English on 
commander that, at all events, 'Pippoo's the Malabar and Coromandel coasts. He bc- 
niode of conducting the war would dejiend lieved that a very moderate amount of French 
upon the jirospect of the cu-o])eratiun of a aid in officers and men, especially in the 
French force in the Carnatic. The sultan engineer de})artmcnt, would enable him to 
was determined, with or without the French, conquer Madras, which ho felt confident would 
to sustain a war, in w'hich he had been so far be follovveci the next season by the conquest 
successful; for he believed that tlie defensive f of Bombay. Tiic sultan even boasted, that 
power of Mysore was such as to baffle all tbo | with ten thonsaiid auxiliary French he Would 
efforts and sacrifices w'hich the East India | march across the country, and burn or retain 
Company could make to conquer it, while its i Calcutta, i 
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The first purpose of the general was to 
elude Tippoo, leaving him in the Carnatio to 
do his woist there, and ascend the Ghants 
before the sultan could either intercept him 
or perceive his plan. For tliis end his 
lordsliip marched to Vellore, and made os 
though pressing for Amhoor, en route to the 
passes nearest and opposite to Madras. 
Tippoo, astonished and alarmed by tidingS'to 
this effect, which the English took care to 
have conveyed to him, disposed his resources 
to prevent the accomplishment of what he 
presumed must be the intention of the British 
chief. Had Lord Cornwallis purposed to 
adopt that plan, the rapidity of his movements, 
and the st|ddeniieBs of his departure from 
Madinb, would probably have enabled him to 
do so in spite of Tippoo ; but in that case 
the sultan would have hung upon his rear, 
and he would have been embairossed in his 
march. Tippoo was very unwilling to leave 
the vicinity of Pondicherry, until he had 
secured the co-operation of the French, and 
was thus led to make delay w'hich he was 
unable afterwards to redeem. He was also 
less prompt to move, because he had a large 
force of light cavalry, in which he knew the 
English were deficient, and he concluded 
that he eohid easily outmarch them, and in* 
torcojit thmti »t a moment sufficiently oppor- 
tune to prevent their marching through the 
passes, towards which ho s^posed tlipj' would 
proceed from Amhoor, The English com- 
mander, however, by a sudden detour to the 
light, and marching with great celerity ioj 
tour days, came upon the northern pass of 
Mooglcr. There a body of the enemy was 
posted as a guard, but they were without 
any suspicion that an English force was near 
them, and were surprised, many were slain or 
captuicd, and the remnant were routed. By 
another rapid march of four days, the English 
general placed bis army on tho high plains of 
Mysore. The suddenness of his appearance 
thme struck terror to the foe. Messengers 
arrived at the head-quarters of the sultan, 
informing him of these feats of generalship, 
which filled him with greater consternation 
than oven the presence of an English army in 
the centre of his patrimonial teriitory. 

Tippoo, leaving all his conquests in tho 
Carnatic, hurried with so much rapidity as to 
throw his armv into disorder, and ascended 
the Ghauts by the passes of Changana, and 
Policodc. He seemed bew'ildered, acting on 
no j)lan, his rapidity was that of panic, not of 
generalship. Notwithstanding his celerity 
of march, he expended time on matters of 
inferior motive, and personally attended to 
the removal of his harem from Bangalore, 
when he ought, at the head of his army, to 


have hung upon the flanks of his invading 
enemy. The English laid siege to fbe for- 
tress of Bangalore on the 6th March. Thus, 
in one month, by marches and manceuvrea 
worthy of a general, Tippoo was obliged to 
evacuate the Carnatic, his country, guarded 
BO strongly by uaturo, was penetrated without 
resistance, and a powerful British foree sat 
down before the second city in his dominiona. 

The English began their operatloaB against 
the place with the utmost vigour, but various 
misadventures on the part of Lord Cornwallis’s 
officers against the army of Tippoo, which 
har.^Bsed the English flanks, caused serigus 
loss in men, and very great loss of horses, 
many of which were captured or stabbed by 
the irregular troops attending the sultan's 
aimy ; — “Another enterprise, which proved 
somewhat haaardons, was the carrying of the 
fortified town of Bangalore, a place of very 
considerable extent and importance. It was 
surrounded with an indifferent wail, but the 
ditch was good, and the gate was covered by 
a very close thicket of Indian thorns. The 
attack w’as made, too, without any dne know- 
ledge of the gronnd; and tho soldiers, both 
in advancing and in endeavouring to force an 
entrance, were exposed to a destructive fire 
from turrets lined with mnsketry. Colonel 
Moot Louse, one of the most aoromplished 
soldiers in the service, received four wounds, 
uhich proved fatal. At length, when the 
gate wag almost torn iu pieces, Lieutenant 
Ayrc, a man of dinpiuitive stature, forced his 
wuy through it, and Meadow’s, who preserved 
an inspiring gaiety in tho midst of battle, 
called out, ‘ Well done! now, whiskers, try if 
yon can follow and support the little gentle- 
man!’ On this animating call, tlie troops 
dashed into tho town; though fis great ex- 
tent rendered the ocenpation difficult. Tippoo 
likewise threw in a strong corps, which re- 
newed the contest, opening a heavy fire with 
small arms ; but when the English betook 
themselves to the bayonet, they drove the 
enemy with irresistible fhry through the 
streets and lanes, and soon compelled them 
to evacuate the pettah. Onr loss, liowever, 
amounted to one hundred and tliirty-one.’’ 

The fortress was breached on the 21st. 
It was not in a condition to ho stormed, but 
the energy of Tippoo scenieJ to have re- 
turned, and he was making such prodigious 
exertions foi tho lelief of the place, that it 
was deemed necessary, even at a great saori- 
fico, to capture the stronghold as speedily os 
possible. The cominander-in-chief, after con- 
sulting with his officers, ordered the assault to 
be made that night. This was good general- 
ship. The enemy had no expecta^on that 
the night following the day on which an im> 
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perfect breach 8pi>c.iro'J, an assault would be 
attempted ; not a man in the fortress en- 
tertained such an idea. The night was 
bright with all the beautiful cloarnesa of 
tropical moonlight, so that the broach could 
be distinctly seen from the lines, and the 
dusky sentinels of the sultan pacing to and 
fro on the battlements. The signal for attack 
was a whisper along the ranks from the front 
of the assaulting column to the rear. They 
were ordered then to advance in silence, and 
with rapidity. At eleven o’clock the column 
advanced, treading lightly along the coveied 
W£^y, and then emerging with a rush, they 
planted the ladders, and the forlorn hope was 
within the place before the enemy were 
aroused to their danger. The drums of the 
sultan boat to arms, the killidar leading his 
troops rushed to the post of danger, but the 
English had already driven in troops poited 
near tho breach, and spreading to the right 
and left around the wall, penetrated the 
place. A fierce hand to hand encounter en- 
sued, but the -English had learned from their 
chief the advantage in war of ])rom|>titiule 
and celerity, and poured in. cliarging witli 
the bayonet, and strewing their \Mt> with 
slaughtered enemies. The governor and ilie 
defenders fought bravely but vainly, the 
bayonets of tlie English like a toricnt of 
.steel swept all before them, and in ii \ory 
short time the jilaco was mabtered. 

Tippoo received tho iutelligenco with 
de.spair, and even with stupor, lie had ex- 
pected the assault some days later, .and uas 
prepared with a stratagem to raise the siege 
at the period when his spies should aiiuonnce 
to him that the storm was to take ])lacc. 
The suddenness of Lord Cornwallis's move- 
ments perpetually disconcerted his plans, and 
rendered useless his superior numbers and 
great resources. 

The capture of Bangalore strengthened the 
governor-general evei y M-ay, but he did not 
find there such supplies of provisions and 
forage as the exigencies of his army required, 
and the deficiency of his siuqdics of this nature 
from all sources now became serious. Instead 
of advancing npon Scringapatam, the sultan’s 
capital, he was obliged to pr.icecd northward 
on a gigantic foraging expedition, and also in 
the hope that the rear-guard of uhat the 
nizam called his army might arrive, which, as 
it was sure to plunder the country in its 
course, would be well supplied, and part freely 
with those supplies for money. Ten thousand 
horse made their appearance, as svas expected. 
The astonishment and disappointment of the 
English general could not be suppressed 
when he beheld this force. Unacquainted 
with Indiait warfare, and with the natives of 


Routhorn India, his excellency bad formed no 
couueptiuu of the siglit which now mot his 
eyes. ^VilkB, the historian of the Mahrattas, 
aiuubingly describes them thus : — "It is pro- 
bable that no national or private collection of 
ancient armour in Europe contains any ariiib 
or articles of ]>ersonaI eqnipinent whicli might 
not be traced in this motley crowd. The 
Parthian bow and arrow, the iron club of 
ficytbia, sabres of every age and nation, lances 
of every length and description, matchlocks of 
every form, and metallic helmets of every 
pattern. The total absence of every symptom 
of order and obedience, excepting groups col- 
lected round their respective Hags, every indi- 
vidual au independent warrior, 8elf-iin]>ulled, 
affecting to be the champion whoso single 
arm was to achieve victory.’’ These wild 
heroes had neither provender nor provi.sious. 
The governor-gcucrnl ordered them to reliex c 
tlic harassed light horsemen of his army ou 
the outposts, )>nt they look no notice of the 
duties imposed ou them, and engaged them- 
selves altogether in plundering the enemy, 
when on outpost dutj . and stealing from their 
allies when in camp. 

The conditi >n of tho English now became 
truly alarming. Tippoo had laid waste tho 
country. No supplies could bo olitaincd. 
j The govcnmr-gcueral dotorminod to ud\nnce 
upon tlie ca])itnl, and by one bold stroke, if 
possible, frustrate his enemy and end the w.ir. 
He had no carriage, and from this eircum- 
btance the mareli assumed u singulnr aspect. 
The troops, oftieers, and men, suf tiers, fol- 
lowers, w-omen, and even children, carried the 
ammunition. Swarms of camp followei-b, 
and nairs, each carrying a cannon -Imll, exhi. 
bited an aspect of earnestness and oddity such 
as no army bofori' i)robably ever disjd.aycd. 
“ The British army marched over the barren 
heights above the valley of Millgotab, ami 
there commanded a view of the mighty fortress 
of SeringBjmtairi, — the nest of hewn stone, for- 
midable even in the eyes of the British soldier, 
where Tippoo had brooded over his ambitious 
designs, and indulged bis dreams of hatred in 
visionary triumphs over the strangers who 
had BO lately imiiosed a yoke on Asia. Nature 
and art coinbiued to render its defences 
strong. An immense extended camp without 
the Willis, held tJie flower of the sultairs 
troofw.”* 

Tippoo prepared to abandon his capital, or 
at all events, to remove his treaBures and his 
harem to Chittlcdroog, a place built upon a 
towering rock supposed to be impregnable. 
The mother of the anltan, and some of his 
wives, upbraided him for his want of spirit, 

• Iluinry of Briiifh CoiKivesU lu Jiitfia, \ ol. i. p. 1 Sli. 
If) lioran St .lohn. 
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reminded liim that such a movement would 
alarm his people, aud with stinging reproaches 
nrged Itini fur once to give battle to the Eng- 
lish upon the open field, and by his resolution 
and numbers overwhelm them. Ho selected 
a position with good military judgment, and 
prepared to occupy it with obstinacy. 1 >rawing 
up bis fine army on a range of heights 
above the Cavery, upon an island in \\hich 
Seringapatam stood, be thus placed himself 
between his capital and bis hitherto conquer- 
ing enemy, aud dared the issue. Lord ( 'orn- 
wallis made a skilful movement against the 
left flank of his opponent. Tippoo threw up 
redoubts on precipitous hills, which covered 
that part of his jiosition, and as bis army was 
numerous, ho could spare men to occupy all 
those outposts in strcngtii. The guns of the 
sultan commanded in every dircctiou the 
a]>proaches of the Engli.sh, while the nature of 
the ground over which they must march to 
storm tho heights was so broken by natural 
and artificial incquolitius, that the English 
could not silouce the fire of tho Mysoreans, 
nor adequately cover their own advance. 
I’hrough all difficulties, in spite of the most 
terrihle cannouado. midst showers of loekets, 
and confronted by deadly ranges of small 
arms, the English reached tlteir enemies, steel 
to stool, and dislodged them from every emi- 
nence. Every reeky elevation was the scene 
of a separate coutliet. With the sipue steady 
advance os or crag aud ravine, uji the steep 
acclivity, and tlirougli the fiery flight of tlic 
enemy’s missiles, the Englisli jirossed their 
unremitting way, occuiiying each post only { 
when clashing bayonets and sabres had, witli 
brief and decisive execution, ckned the mortal 
.•<trile. The enemy fled at last for shelter 
under the walls of the strong city. Five 
hundred British lay upon tho slopes and sum- 
mits of the eontosted ridges. T’he enemy 
l)erished in far greater numbers. This was 
accounted for by tlie mode in which tho 
British fought. As the lines of flashing 
bayonets crested the well defended bills, the} 
were lowered with quick precision, and 
searched with sure and sanguinary aim the 
over-crowded masses of tho enemy. Then 
from the sumniits so well won, tho English 
musketf}’ poured a deadly fire upon the iiigi- 
tivea, who fell fast until pursuit could add 
no \ict)ms to vengeance, or glory to victory. 

The deficiency of food for tho men, and 
of any kind of fodder for the cattle, rondcrod 
it impossible for the British commander to 
remain long enough before Seringapatam 
to capture it. To retreat secuked almost 
as difficult. It W'as only possible by the 
sacrifice of all his baggage and stores, and 
of his splendid battering-train. His lordship 


has been criticised severely by some for ad- 
vancing at all against the capital, where he 
knew the resources of Tippoo were concen- 
trated, in the state of destitution as to sup- 
plies of bis army. It has been explained by 
some on tho ground of tho reasonable alarm 
entertained by his lordship of tho immediate 
action of the French on the side of Tippoo. 
Intelligence of the French revolution had 
reached the governor-general, he apprehended 
that war between France and England would 
once more involve India in its vortex, and 
that the Carnatic would he, as before, the 
necessary theatre of battle. Under these 
exciting apprehensions, it lias been said that 
his Jord'^hip acted with a precipitancy in 
beginning his march upon Seringapatam from 
Bangalore, out of keeping with his usual 
coolness of judgment. At all events, the hour 
for retraeiug his steps arrived. The fine ma- 
terinl of liis army was abandoned or destroyed, 
and a retreat cuininenecd, in w'bich his men. 
wearied ‘ and hungry, iell back reluctantly 
from before a foo they hud vaiiquibhed, and 
just when tlie prize aiipeared within reach. 

Ills lurc1sliij> was not only obliged to retreat 
himself, but to couutertnand those forces 
which were hastening with all speed to his 
support. In the last cliapter the successes 
of Clcneral Abcrcromby, on the Malabar coast, 
were noticed ns eontcmjkoruncous with the 
campaign of rbuiernl ^leadows, and a part of 
the latter’s j)hin of operations. IVhen Lord 
(’ornwalHs began his march from Madras, 
Abercromby wns ilii-eeted to ojterate from the 
low lands of Jlalahar, ajid, if possible, ascend 
the Mysore country, so tliat it w’t>uld be taken, 
a.s might he said of an nriiiy, on both flanks at 
once. Abercromby met with an ally who 
facilitated hi.s enterprise. Tliej people of 
Coorg were the l•uthubia8tic enemies of Tip- 
poo, on account of his civil ojiprcssions and 
religious persecutions. Tlicir youthful rajah, 
after a long captivity, had lately contrived to 
effect his return. The greater part of his 
subjects were groaning in exile ; hut in the 
depth of the woody recesses there was still a 
baud of freemen, who rallied round him with 
cuthusiustic drduur. By a series of exploits, 
that might have adorned a tale of romance, 
tho young prince recalled his people from tho 
distant quarters to whieh tlicy had been 
driven, organized them into a regular mili- 
tary body, drove tbc oppressors from post 
nfter post, and filially became undisputed ruler 
of (JooTg, expelling the Mohammedan settlers 
who had been forcibly introduced. A com- 
mon interest soon united him in strict alliance 
with (ieneral Abercromby, who thus obtained 
n route by which he could trausport his army, 
without opposition, into the elevated plain. 
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The conveyance of the heavy cannon, how* 
ever, was a most laborioua task, as it was 
often necessary to drag them by Mpes and 
pulleys up the tremendous steeps, which form 
on this side the declivity of the Ghauts. At 
length the general had overcome every diffi- 
cnlty, and was in full march to join Lord 
Ooniwallis, when ho received orders to re- 
treat, which, in this case too, could bo effected 
only by the sacrifice of all the heavy artillery. 

At this juncture the Malirnttas were ad- 
vancing in another direction. Purseram 
Bhow and Hurry Punt, two ot the chiefs of 
that strange people, were very earnest in 
the war. They took the field early in the 
campaign, but were impeded by obstacles 
which delayed their course in a manner ho- 
nourable to themselves. The etrr)ng fortress 
of Durwar, garrisoned by some of the best sol- 
diers of Tippoo, lay in the line of the Mahratta 
march. There were two battalions of the 
company’s sepoys u ith this force, and with 
their aid the hlaUrnttas believed that they 
cotild take the fortress — an operation most 
unsuitable to the military tactics of those 
tribes. The siege was conducted in a manner 
BO absurd and dilatory tliat protracted opera- 
tions wore necessary. The fortress held out 
ftom Dcccml)er 17110 to Juno, 17111, mid 
then only surrendered because tlio Malirutta 
cavalry made the blockade so strict that 
tlie besieged could obtain no provisions. 'J’he 
terms of snrroiulor were not observed by the 
MahratCas, notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of the English officers who accom]iauied them. 

While Lord C’ornwallis's army was in full 
retreat, the men drojijung down dead from 
sickness, fatigue, or hunger, a body of cavalry 
appeared, and beyond them, in the distance. 
Vast clouds of dust arose, as if a numerous 
army were on its march. The English 
had just made Ihcir formation for encoun- 
tering the supposed enemy, when a gro- 
tesque horseman advanced slowly, and with 
confidence. , He was identified os a Mali- 
ratta. He was one of the advanced guard 
of the army of Purseram Bhow and Hurry 
Punt. Groat was the joy of, the wearied, 
and famished soldiery, and of their bravo and 
skilful, but sorely afflicted chief. On came 
the Mahrattns, as clouds drifting upwards 
from the horizon before tlio rising storm. Squa- 
dron after squadron of wild cavalry — hardy, 
seasoned-looking warriors — swept on over 
the devastated and trampled plain ; and at lost 
the British sepoys, in their compact infantry 
order, thoroughly officered, and appearing in 
the finest state of efficiency, defiled before the 
governor-general. The British met one another 
with cheers, for which even the faint and the 
famishing in the army of Madras found a 
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voice. The singular looking hosts of troopers 
brandished their swords, shook their lances, 
and curvetted their well-fed steeds. Had 
the governor-general but known that such 
' an army — well supplied, as a Mahratta army 
always was — was hastening' to his aid along 
the steeps from the north, he would have held 
bis position before Seringapatain, and the 
glory of Mysore had sunk suddenly as the 
eastern sun sinks at evening. Tippoo’s irre- 
gular horse had intercepted all communica- 
tiou, and the governor was ignorant that the 
Mahrattas had pierced the passes of the 
Mysorean Ghauts. Had he known so much, 
he would not have countermanded the advance 
of General Abercromby; had that general 
received intelligence w'hich might have been 
communicated to him seaward of Madras, if 
at that presidency pains had been taken to 
organize a system of procuring and commu- 
nicating intelligence, be would have con- 
tinued his maruh. The Eugiish, notwith- 
standing the frequent failures of their plans 
from similar deficiencies, wore still charac- 
terised by their want of alert and active vigi- 
lance. The arrival of the Mahrattas was a 
means of velii'f only to those who had money 
to buy what tliese allies possessed in abnn- 
dance, hut his lordship made such arrange- 
ments as procured supiilies of necossarios for 
his whole camp. “As soon as these auxi- 
liaries arrived, the scarcity in tlio cantonments 
of the English, whicli previously amounted 
almost to fomine, ceased, so far as they wore 
willing to ])ay the enormous prices that w'cro 
extorted from their necessities. Every artiolc 
abounded in that predatory host : it exhiiiited 
‘th« spoils of the East, and the industry of 
the West, — from a web of Eugiish broad- 
cloth to a Birmingham penkuite ; from the 
shawls of Cashmere to tho second-hand gar- 
ment of the Hindoo; from diamonds of the 
first water to the silver car-ring of a poor 
plundered village maiden;’ while ‘the tables 
of the money-changers, overspread with the 
ooiiis of every country of the East, gave evi- 
dence of an extent of mercantile activity 
utterly inconceivable in any camp, excepting 
that of systematic plunderers by wholesale 
and retail.’ These allies, moreover, intro- 
duced the commander to a most usefnl clasa 
of men, tlid brinjarrics or grain-merchants, 
who, travelling in largo armed bodies with 
their wives and children, made it their husi- 
U0S8 to Biqtply all tho militant powers of 
Uindostan. They distributed their com with 
the strictest impartiality to all who could pay 
for it ; and the general, now amply supplied 
with funds, was no longer exposed to want, and 
easily obtained apreforence over Tippoo, whose 
pecuniary resources were beginning to fail,” 
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Notwithstanding the relief thus oppor- 
tunely obtained, the governor-general did not 
deem it practicable to retrace his steps to the 
scenes of his recent conquests. His battering 
train having been lost, a fresh one had to 
be procured from Madras before he could 
hope to besiege Seringapatam. Uthcr ne- 
cessary Bn])])Iie8 of military material were also 
necessary, in place of those which had been 
destroyed ])rcliiuinary to the retreat. 

ItepciBC was now absolutely necessary for 
the army of Lord Cornwallis. Nearly nil the 
cattle had died, either from overwoik, or an 
epidemic disenbo which quickly destroyed 
them, and caused them to ]iutrcly almost im- 
mediately after death. This caused sickness 
in the cam]), which was much increased by 
the starved followers eating the putrid flesh. 
Hmnll-})ox, so common and so fatal in the East, 
made great havoc. The store of liee was to a 
considerable extent wasted, or cuibexiiled by 
the native driver.*) and servants. The sup- 
plies which the Mahrattaa sold at so high a 
price were rapidly vniiishing. Safe comnmni- 
catious were ojicned with Madras, and the 
wearied army, as it rested, awaited with zeal, 
us well as obedience, the day when, with re- 
cruited lorco, it might again march against 
the hoasted capital of Jljsorc. While these 
events were passing, ami indeed as soon as 
the junction with tlic Mahrattaa was foimcd, 
'ri])i)oo huciune anxious to negotiate. On the 
27th of May he sent a flag of truce, aecoin- 
p.nnicd by numerous servants and a Ivushel of 
irnit. and a letter in Pcrsiun solieitlug peace. 
Tlie flag and tlie fruit were returned tlie next 
morning, mucli to tlic gratification of the 
trooj)s. An niisvver to 'i’i])poo’s letter was 
also sent, “acquainting hint that the English 
nation woidd agree to no peace which did not 
inelndo their allies : and if ho meant to nego- 
tiate, he must in the first instance deliver iqi 
all the I’lritish subjects who were prisoners in 
his dominions, and eousent that a truce should 
take jilaee, tmtil his proposals could he con- 
sidered and the terms adjusted. U’he fruit 
was rctnriicd in the same manner as it had 
been sent ; not as an insult, but merely to 
show that his lor<lsliip declined even the ap- 
pearance of friendly intercourse with the sul- 
tan. In the nraiy it was understood that 
Tippoo, finding he could not treat separately 
with (he I'Jnglish, and seeing that he liad an- 
other season to try his ex})e(lientB for disunit- 
ing the confederacy, as well as to prepare for 
his defence, replieil to his lordship, by asserting 
that he had no British subjects detained pri- 
soners in his country since the former war, 
and that he would not agree to a truce.”* 

* Sgnew of tord CoruicallU’ Second Campaign againet 
Tippoo. By Migor Oirom. 


It w’as of great consequence to the snccess 
of another campaign that a good understand- 
ing should be established with the Mahrattas. 
This Lord Cornwallis succeeded in accom- 
plishing before he dispatched General Mea- 
dows, Colonel .Stuart, and others of hia su- 
perior officers, on different expeditions. The 
Mahrattas were a people of great military 
]>ridu and quick sensibilities ; they were also 
vindictive, and, like most oriental peoj)Ie, 
fickle in their policy. Any ill-will springing 
up between them and the British troojiS w'oiild 
perhaps have been ])ro(luctive of irremediable 
mischief. A want of respect to tlieir chiefs 
on the part of the governor-general wovild 
have scut the whole host away, or have 
caused them to make separate terms with 
Tipjvoo. Yet, if the governor-general had 
paid their chiefs any undue deference, or 
appeared to de])eud upon the alliance as a sine 
qttfi non for Conducting the war with Tippoo, 
they woultl have at onec assumed the air of 
conqucrnvs or superiors, and become as tr()ui)le- 
some as Tippoo himself. Lord Cornwallis had 
but little ex|)eriencc of oriental peoples, and that 
w'hich he knew of the natives of India was 
j eoufmed to the neighbourhood of Calcutta 
previous to this caiiipaigu. He had, how- 
ever, the mind of a statesman, with such su- 
perior natural taste and judgment as qualified 
him in an eminent degree for iutercourse with 
orientals, especially in the transaction of 
political business. When the ^labrattos 
formed tlieir junction witli the Briiish, they 
]>itchcd thoir tents at some distance ; and 
Lord Cornwallis bad to consider with what 
ceremonial his interview with the leaders of 
this army should be associated. The follow- 
ing grajihic picture was given by an eye-wit- 
ness, the deputy adjutant-general of Lord 
CornwalUs’s nnny, Major Dimm: — 

“Cu the atitli May, the army fell back 
towards Milgottab, where the Mnhratta armies 
were to encamp ; and, to prevent discussion 
and delay on jioints of ceremony, Lord Corn- 
wallis proiioscd to meet the Maiiratta chiefs at 
tents pitched midway between the Mahratta 
and tlie British camps. 

“ Lord Cornwallis, accoinpauied by General 
Meadows, their staff, and some of the princi- 
})al officers of the army, went to the tents at 
the hour a])])ointcd, which was one o’clock; 
but tlie chiefs, wlio consider jirecision as in- 
consistent with power and dignity, did not 
even leave their own camp till throe, though 
repeated messages were sent that his lordship 
waited for them. They at length mounted 
their elephants, and, proceeding as slow and 
dignified in their pace as they had been dila- 
tory in their prejinration, apiiroached the place 
of appointment at four o’clock, escorted by 
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several corps of their infantry, a retinue of 
horse,' and all the pagentry of Eastern state. 
The chiefs, on descending from their ele- 
phants, were met at the door of the tent by 
Lord Cornwallis and General Meadows, who 
embraced them, and, after some general con- 
versation, retired to a private conference in 
anotiier tent. 

“ Ilnrrv Punt, about sixty years of age, a 
Brahmin of the first order, and the personage 
of greatest consequence, is said to be the third 
in the senate of tbc Mahratta state. His 
figure is venerable, of middle stature, and not 
cori)ulcnt ; lie is romarkahlj’' fair, his eyes 
grey, and his countenance, of Roman form, 
full of thought and character. 

“Purseriim Ilhow, aged about forty, stands 
high in military fame among the Itlahrattas. i 
He is an active man, of small stature, rather I 
dark in his complexion, with black eyes, and 
an open animated countenance, in wliidi, and 
his mien, he seemed desirous to show his I 
character of an iutre]iid warrior. His an- [ 
tipath}’ to Tippoo is said to be extreme; lor 
the sultan had jjut one of his brothers fo <{oa(h 
in a most cruel manner, and Hyder's con- 
quests to the northward fell chiefly njxm the 
possessions of his family, which lie lately re- 
covered by the reduction of Darwav. Hurry 
Punt was destined to be the chief negotiator 
on the jiart of his nation ; each commanded 
a separate armj’, but the Bhow was to be 
employed more immediately iu the active 
operations of the field. 

“ The chiefs themselves, and all the Mah- 
ruttas iu their suite, and indeed all their 
jtcople, were remarkably jilain, but neat, iu 
their appearance. Slild in their asiiect, Im- 
inane in their disposition, polite and unaffected 
in their address, they are distinguished by 
obedience to their chiefs, and attacbment to 
their country. There w'cro not fo be seen 
among them tho.se fantastic figures iu armour 
so common among the Mohammedans, in tbc 
nizam’s, or, as they style themselves, the 
Mogul army ; adventurers colleetod from every 
quarter of the East, who, priding themselves 
on individual valour, think it beneath them to 
be useful but on the day of battle, and, when 
that eoines, prove only the ineffieicncy of 
numbers, unconnected by any general prin- 
ciple of union or discipline. 

"The Mahrattas of every rank seemed 
greatly rejoiced in having effected this junc- 
tion, and considered it a ha]ipy omen, that 
this event should have taken place at Milgot- 
tah, a spot bo renowned in their annals for 
th^ signal victory gained by Madharow in 
1772, in which he completely routed and dis- 
persed Hyder's army, and took all his can- 
non. Many of the chiefs and people tvlio had 
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served with that general were now in these 
armies; but they had since felt the snperority 
of the forces of Mysore, and were impressed 
with such an idea of Tippoo’s discipline, and 
his abilities iu the field, that they were not 
a little pleased in having joined the British 
army, without having occasion to try theii' 
fortune singly with the sultan. They all 
showed great eagerness to hear the nows, and 
to know the reason of onr having burst onr 
great guns. On being told of the victory of 
the Ifilh of IMay, and of the subsequent neces- 
sity of destroying the battering train, from 
want of provisions, and not knowing of their 
approach, they paitook in the joy and grief 
we had cx])ericnced on those events; and 
seeing th.<)t we considered the late defeat of 
Tipjioo as ,a matter of conrse, and that we 
looked forward with confidence to the cap- 
ture of the capital, they expressed themselves 
to the following effect : — ‘ We have brought 
plenty — do you get more guns — we will feed 
you, and yon slinll fight.’ The cuufcrencc 
between the generals and the chiefs broke up 
between five and si.v o’clock, apparently much 
to the satisfa'-tion of both jiarties.” 

TJic officer, who gave the description just 
quoted, jircseuts also an animated jiieture of 
the military habits of onr ally. It has been 
already related that two stqioy battalions were 
attached to the Mahratta forco.s. Thc.so re- 
giments belonged to tiic Bombay army. Tlic 
chiefs always placed the British infantry in 
front, 80 that tJiey served as a jiicket to the 
Mahratta camp. Indeed, the only measure 
taken specifically to guard ngniust surjirisc, 
was that those infantry regiments n ere thrown 
out ill advance, encamping uluays iu that 
advanced yiusition. Cavalry was spread iu 
detachments far on the rear and flanks of the 
army, to seen re plunder or cover the arrival 
of Kiipyilies. 'J’iiesc, without exercising any 
esjiccial vigilance, would be soon able to detect 
an advancing enemy. M ajor Dii oin expresses 
great surprise at the artillery atiiiointments of 
our ally 

“ The gun carriages, iu which they trust to 
the solidity of the timber, and use but little 
iron in their construction, nre clumsy beyond 
belief ; jiarticularly the wheels, which are 
Jovy, and formed of large soliil pieces of wood 
united. 'J’life g;uns are of all sorts and dimen- 
sions ; and, having the names of their gods 
given to them, are painted in the most fan- 
tastic manner ; and many of them, held in 
esteem for the services they are said to have 
already performed for the state, cannot now 
be dispensed with, although in every respect 
unfit for use. Were the guns even service- 
able, the small supply of ammunition with 
which tliey are provided Las ohveys effectually 
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jiroveiiteJ tlio Mahratta artillery from being 
turiuldablc to their cucuiice. 

“ The Mahratta infantry, which formed part 
of the retinue that attended the chiefs at the 
conference, is composed of black Christians, 
and despicable poor wretches of the lowest 
u.iato, uniform in nothing but the bad state of 
their muskets, none of which arc either clean 
or complete; and few are pi'ovided with either 
ammunition or accoutrements. They are 
counnauded by half-caste people of Portuguese 
and French extraction, who draw' off the at- 
tention of spectators from the bad clothing of 
their men, by the jirofusiou of antiquated lacc 
bestowed on their own ; and if there hap- 
jjeus to be a few Europeans among the 
otlicors and men, which is sometimes the 
case, they e.xccrato the service, and dcjilore 
their fate. 

*■ The IMahrattaa do not apjioar to treat 
their infantry with more respect than they 
deserve, as they ride through them without 
.my ceremony on tlic march, and on all oc<‘a- 
hions evidently consider tliem as foreigners, 
and a very inferior class ot jicojile and troops. 
Indeed the attention of the lilahrattas is di- 
rected entirely to their horses and bazars, 
those being the only ohjocts which immedi- 
ately affect their interest. On a marching 
day, the guns and the infantry move off soon 
after daylight, but rarely together; the bazars 
and baggage move nearly about the same time, 
as hoon us they can be jinckod up and got 
ruiidy. The guns and tuudirels, sufficiently 
imw ield 3 Mvithoiit farther hiirden, are so heaped 
with stores and baggage, that tliore does not 
seem to be any idea of its o\ cr being necessary 
to nnliniber, and prepare for action on the 
march. As tlieie arc no pioneers attached to 
the Mahratta artillery to repair the roads, this 
deficiency is comjiensuted by an additional 
iiiiinber of cattle, tliore being sometimes a 
Inindred, or a hundred mid fifty bullocks, in a 
string of pairs, to one gun : the drivers, who 
are very expert, sit on the yokes, and pass 
o\er every impedimeut, commonly at a trot. 
The chiefs remain upon the ground, without 
tents, smoking their hookahs, till the artillerj’ 
and baggage have got on some miles ; they 
then follow, each pursuing his ow n route, at- 
tended by his principal pcoido ; while the in- 
feriors disperse, to forage and jilnnder over 
the country. 

“ A few days after the junction of the Ufah- 
rutta armies, an irregular fire of cannon and 
musketry was heard iu their camp between 
nine and ten at night. The troops imme- 
diately turned out in our camp, and stood to 
their arms, thinking that Tippoo had certainly 
att.ieked the Mahrattas ; but it iiroved to be 
only the celebration of one of their ceremonies, 
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in which they salute the new moon, on its first 
appearuuee." 

Another circumstance occurred soon after, 
also characteristic of their customs and dis- 
cipline : — '• The ground on which our army 
had encamped at the junction, being bare of 
grass, and extremely dirty. Lord Cornwallis 
was desirous of marching ; and sent to tbo 
Mahratta chiefs, to request they would move 
next morning, ns their camp lay directly in 
our route. They returned for answer, ‘ that 
they should be happy to obey his lordship’s 
commands; hut, ns they had halted eight 
dnjB, it was not lucky, nor could they, ac- 
cording to the cnstoiu of their religion, march 
on the uiiith day.’ Ifis lordship gave way to 
their superstitious prejudice, nml deferred his 
march.” 

'The allies moved on the lith of June to the 
north of the Mysore, towards Nagamangala. 
1‘urscram ilhow had established n jiost and 
depot tlicre. I'rom thence they marched 
eastward to Laugidoro. ’The objects of these 
inarelics were to enable tbc Mahrattas to 
withdraw iu hafetj’ the post^ they had estah- 
libhed on their line of march ; to snhsist the 
allies at the expense of the enemy ; to cause 
TipiK)o to consume the pro^ Lions which he 
had laid up for the defence of the capital. 

'i’ho Mahrattas marched tumultuously, and 
seemed to depend u])on the vigilance and dis- 
cipline of the English against surprise, the 
very service which the English had expected 
from the numerous Mahr.itta irregular horse. 
Those horsemeii were most active, but not so 
luueh as tlic eyes of the gruud army', as inde- 
pendent corps, coudueiiug all sorts of irre- 
gular and ecceJttric expeditions on their own 
,u count. 'Tbcy captured some of Tippoo’s 
olephauts, and minor convoys. ’They way- 
laid bis eav.dry scouts, and boldly fell upon 
them when a chance of success was opened. 
This was of imjiortance to the English, whoso 
hoi-ocs were much reduced by travel and iu- 
Buffieient fodder, 

Karl Cornwallis hud much difficulty in 
keeping the Mahiatta chiefs iu good humour, 
each uffecliug the. hearing of a sovereign 
prince. It was also most difficult for him to 
ibrin plans of military co-operation with 
them. New battering traius were soon sent 
from Madras and Lombaj', money came from 
C’alcntta, jirovisions were fouml by the Mali- 
rattas, but horses and oxen to draw tlie guns 
and stores could not be procured by any 
amount of payment.* Dy ingenious arrange- 
ments with officers, espcciallj' those in com- 
mand of battalions. Lord Cornwallis “ relieved 
the bullock depaitmcut,” as the deputy- adju- 
taiit-genei'fll of the army expressed it. Camels 
were inirelmsed bv individuol officers iu their 
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zeal for the public service ; and the whole 
army was animated by an cnthnHiaatic desire 
to make up somehow every deficiency of 
equipment. 'I'lio only supplies issued to the 
British sepoya wore rice, salt, and arrack ; the 
European soldiers had cattle and sheep for 
slnuirhter, in addition to rice and small rations 
of corn. The British commander, like the 
Pfveat Duke of Wellington many years after- 
wards in the Sjiauish peninsula, boeamo a sort 
of grain luerchniit to supjily his troops, and 
with etjiial success. Captain Jtoad, an officer 
well versed in the languages of Sontheni 
India, and possessing a roinarkable talent for 
organization, made arrangements with the 
grain merchants on a gigantie scale, and by 
trusting to them in fair and open market, 
treating them justly, and paying the value lor 
their commodities, the English army received ! 
regular supplies. The Mahrattas Ity plunder j 
barely provided for themselves, while the ; 
nizam’s forces could neither supply their wants I 
by purchase or plunder. ' 

After the reduction of various forts, the 
army came in sight of Bnugalor(-. Cap- 
tain Head succeeded in meeting it with a 
convoy of brinjnrries (or corn raorohants), 
having ten thousand, or ns some writers of 
tho time affiiuncd, twelve thousand Imlloek- 
londs of rico and grain Here Tmrd Corn- 
wallis received intelligeneu of the favourable 
views which were entertained in Eiiglaml of 
liis conduct in waging and eouduoting this 
war. He also received de.spatches informing 
him that half a million sterling was voted bv j 
the company to rei)lenish his exchequer, anil 
that large reinforcements of tPooj)H, especially 
artillery, were on their way out. From Cal- 


cutta, he heard that bullock draught was pre- 
paring for his service, and a despatch from 
Vellore informed him of the arrival there, from 
Bengal, of one hundred elephants and twenty- 
five bullocks. Thousands of coolies arrived 
with provisions on their own speculation, so 
that supplies became abundant. The army 
was thus encouraged and their noble com- 
mandcT, confident of victory, communicated 
by sympathy Ids confidence to his troops. 

A new (lisposition of forces occurred in 
(he neiglihourhood of Bangalore, with a view 
to protect the arrival of siqiplies to the 
allies, cut oft' supplies from Tippoo, and so- 
enro sufficient supjmrt for such vast bodies 
of men, troops, and camp-followers. Colonel 
Duff, whoso name became afterwards so much 
identified with the peoples and countries of 
Southoru India, took chargo of tho artillery, 
and jirejiared a battering train for servico once 
more at Seriuga))atuni. IIc had rendered in- 
valuable aid to tho army in tbc same way on 
its previous advance to the ^lysorean ca))ital. 

I Tlie approaching period of the monsoons 
) rendered nil advance upon Heringapatam im- 
I possible, 'riio grand army, under Lord Corn- 
wallis, kept open its conimuni cations wnth the 
Carnatic, to sienro the arrival of guns, am- 
nnmition, and stores. To ensure tin’s iiiipor- 
'tant end, it was necossaiy to socuro the 
pass of Palii'ode, and that Could only be ne- 
complisbeil by tho cnjitiire of ftnsvior, a for- 
tified 2»lnce wliich eonmianded it. Tliis was 
the first operation of the army of any mag- 
nitude after the junction of the triune forces, 
and, as it may be considered as the beginning 
of the third campaign, is reserved for a se- 
parate chapter. 


CHAPTER XCV. 

WAR WITH TirPOO- THUUl CAMPAIGN— R.VRL CORNWALl.IS CONQUKUS OUSSOOR— REDUCES 
THE WHOLE TERKlTOIir OE MPiOKE, AND ADVANCES TO THE ITJRTIFIED LINES OF 
.SERINGA PATAM. 


On tlio Ifitli of July the army moved from the 
cantonments of Bangalore towards Oussoor. 
This part of tho country had not as yet been 
made the theatre of war, and tho inhabitants 
were engaged in attention to their fields. 
The landscape was beautiful in its variety of 
aspect, fertility, and careful cultivation. Rich 
foliage crowned the knolls and hill-tojis, as the 
ground undulated or rose in bolder eminences. 
The elevation of the region gave coolness, 
yet it basked in all the glorious light of the 
Indian sun. 


The seventh brigade reached Oussoor 
under Major Gowdic. On tho appearance of 
the British ,the enemy nbaiidoucd the place, 
attcmjiting unsuccessfully to blow it up before 
romniencing their flight. A large store of 
grain and powder rew’arded tho march of the 
British brigade. The fall of Oussoor was 
very dispiriting to Tippoo; ho regarded it as 
strategically of great importance, and his 
orders w'cro to strengthen and defend it to the 
uttermost. Previous to tho arrival of Major 
Gowdie, the English prisoners wore murdered 
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by express order of Tippoo, notwithstanding 
remonstrances by the governor, and solicita- 
tions for mercy from the inhabitants. Like 
his father, the sultan delighted to shed the 
blood of defenceless enemies. The various 
hill-forts in the neighbourhood surrendered, 
or were taken, and the English held the im- 
portant pass, by which their stores and con- 
voys were chiefly to arrive during the re- 
mainder of the campaign. 

About the middle of August, Tip)»oo, 
having consented to treat with the allies 
jointly, instead of separately, as was his policy, 
sent a vakeel to Oussoor. This person, Apogy 
How, was well known to the English, having 
in the i)rcvious war also acted tlie part of a 
negotiator. He would not open his orc'den- 
tiaJs without certain ccreuionies, which were 
evidently designed for delay, and he was, 
therefore, not j)ormittod to enter the camp. 

By the end of the luonth of September 
twenty-eight thousand bullocks wore jirovided 
in the Carnatic for the use of the army. The 
laborious and expensive prcjiarntions in cattle, 
material, and carriage e(iuipment, of which 
Tippoo had ample information by his spies, 
alarmed him more than the actual presence of 
numerous armies on the higli table-land ol 
hlyBore. He was convinced that the Englit.]) 
were in earnest, and had ample means to sus- 
tain a new and protracted campaign. Yet 
such was his hatred to the British, a feeling 
inlierited Irom his father, and provoked by 
their shameless violation of treaty, that he 
preferred risking his all in conflict with them, 
to opportune concession. 

During the remainder of the autumn the 
British were engaged in various directions, 
but chiefly to the north-cast of Bangalore, in 
reducing forts, and cutting oflf communications 
with the country from the sultan's head- 
quarters. His lordship in this way found 
means of employing the army honourably, and 
with great detriment to the enemy. 

The country of Tippoo was studded with 
“droogs," fortified hills, or rocks. iSome of 
these were exceedingly precipitous. Nature 
had provided Mysore with bulwarks of defence, 
and Hyder Aliaud Tippoo Sultan knew how to 
make them available. Among these Nunde- 
droog was one of the chief, and was held by 
one of Tippoo’s most trusted ofifleers. There 
was only one of the faces of the rock which 
was accessible, and that only under circum- 
stances of difficulty almost constituting the 
impossible. This portion of the crag was 
defended near the summit by a double wall 
An English detachment commanded by Major 
Gowdic, under the direction of General Mea- 
dows, formed approaches on the steeps, built 
batteries, and dragged up cannon. In twenty- 


one days two breaches were opened. General 
Meadows himself led the assault. A night of 
soft clear moonlight, such os guided the for- 
lorn hope so swiftly through the newly-formed 
breach at Bangalore, favoured the English. 
The assailants suffered hardly any loss from 
the fire of the enemy ; the steepness of the 
ascent brought them inside the range, but 
Luge masses of granite wore rolled down, 
which hurled away many of the English in 
their descent, so that ninety men were lost 
before the breaches wciu attained. Then 
sword to sword, liigh up on that moonlit 
summit, a fierce encounter took place in the 
gaping chasms made by the English guns. 
Thirty English fell in the breaches ; these 
onco carried, the enemy struggled no mote, 
and Meadows, swoid in hand, like a volunteer 
subaltern, entered at the head of the stormers. 
It u as one ot tho most gallant feats ever per- 
formed by Englishmen, and by an English 
general. 

Colonel Ktuurt attacked Savendroog, which 
had been of equal importance with Nunde- 
droog, but uhich, during the siege of tho 
lattei', was so strengthened, that Tippoo’e 
officers considered it impregnable. It was 
battered, breached, and stormed in twelve 
days without a man being lost on tho side of 
the conquerors. Oiitredroog was surrendered 
after a feeble resistance, so great was tho 
}>aniu created by what were considered, pre- 
vious to their acconiplishuieut by the English, 
impossible feats. Kistuagherry town was 
burned; the droog of tliat place was attempted 
by a coup-dc-mnin, but the attack failed. 
Tippoo, perceiving the moral effect of these 
exploits, determined upon a bold attempt to 
countervail them. He led an expedition 
southward, and suddenly attacked Goimbatore. 
The garrison capitulated on terms which re- 
spected their liberty ; Tippoo violated the 
capitulation, and scut tlic whole garrison pri- 
soners to Seringnpatam with every conceiv- 
able indignity, and many cruelties. Tippoo 
probably considered that even if ultimately 
defeated, lie might execute vengeance npon 
such men as he could get into bis power, the 
English in the furnicr war liaviug shown such 
indifference to the fate of the prisoners ho had 
murdered, when they came to terms of peace. 
Tippoo was not able to effect much more than 
the reduction of Coimbatore. 

Before the month of October had far ad- 
vanced, the supplies of men and money ar- 
rived from England, including two companies 
of Royal Artillery, under Ifajor Scott. Three 
hundred seasoned troops also arrived from St. 
Helena. These troops endured the climate 
of India bettor than those which came directly 
from England. While from the presidencies 
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of Bengal and MndraH veinforcemoutM ami sup- 
plies wore jiotireil in on one side 'of ^Mysore, 
the rc'iiifWrooiiionts u'ln'cli arrived from Hug- 
land nt Bombay were organized, and ready to 
ascend llio (rliauts on the utlior side. 

WJiile these events oueiirred, Tijipoo aout 
a strong force into the Uaraniaiil, wliieli en- 
dangered the Bntish convoys. IjOrd Oorn- 
wallis ordered Lieutonaut-eolonel Maxwell, at 
the head of a strung infantry brigade, to co- 
operate with sonic Malirutta irregular cavalry 
to clear that country. The chief work of this 
brigade was the reduction of forts, which the 
enemy feebly defended ; Imt in every case 
where opportunity was afforded, the)'' acted 
with treachery and crueltj'. Bj' the cud of No- 
vember, Colonel Maxwell perlbnued his iiiis- 
sion, but not without having sustained one.seri- 
ous repulse and heavy lo.ss in officers and men. 

While those events were transjiiring, the 
Bombay army, under (.General Aberoromby, 
lias engaged in active operations. Th.at 
oflieur, as seen in the lust chn]itcr, had 
been ordered by Jmrd Coriiwalli.s to retreat. 
Ho returned to 'i'eUiclicri-y from llomlmy early 
in November, bringing with him drafts on 
Horviee, recruits, and a battoriug train. On 
the 23rd of the month this force inaroUed from 
its cantonments, and assembled nt ('annanore. 
Earl Cornwallis ordered (lonernl Aborcromhy 
to proceed U])on the same jilan as in the pre- 1 
vions cainjiaigu. 'J’liat otlicer necordiiigly [ 
marched on the 5lh of Dccomljer to the I’ondi- 
ehcrriiii Chant, and on the 7th erossed the I 
river at Hliacorc, this river being navigable | 
to within two miles of the itkee which the 
general selected for the passage of his army, 
so that the heavy guns and stores were 
brought uji to that jniiiit. From Illiaeorc the 
ascent of the ghaut was steep and rugged. 
Det'ji ruts had boon formed by BuTents during 
fho jirevious monsoon. It was noeessary to 
repair the road, that the gnus and baggage 
might bo brought uji in safety, and thus con- 
siderable delay was oeeasioiied. The English 
officers and soldiers v\ ore much iiuprussed by 
the grandeur of the route, the hold luonutaiii 
towering to the heavens, its steeps clothed 
thickly with forest, llio views of the country 
beneath, and of the distant sea, ])i'eBentiug the 
richness and variety jicculiar to urieiital scenery'. 
Having surmounted the difficulties of the ascent 
near llliacore, the army had a long inarch of 
twenty -six miles through a wooded, partly 
undulated, aud jiartly abrupt country to Fon- 
dichcri'lm, where the ascent of the great hill 
offers the grand imiicdiment to an army. The 
number aud strength of the trees peculiar to 
the Indian forest furnished means for affixing 
ropes to imll uj) the heavy guns and the store 
carriages. 


Leaving the Poudieherrim (JUiaut, the army 
pursued its toilsome way over thirty miles of 
ivoodetl, rooky, picturesque, and moat difficult 
country, to the foot of the Scdaflcov Chant. 
At this poiut the services of the llajah of 
Coorg. became available, ns in the jirevious 
advance, and much facilitated the march of 
the army, not only by sn])plies of food, but by 
the warlike and vigilant co-operation of a 
brave i)Coi)lc. Having penetrated tlie range 
of successive ghauts, the Boinhay army eii- 
e.'imped on the plains of Alysore, where it 
aw'uitcd the period for co-operation W'ith fho 
grand army'. General Ahercroinby 's force 
consisted of fonr lOuropean regiments, eight 
battalions of sejioys, four companies of artil- 
lery in fonr brigades, nmouuting to nearly 
nine thousand good soldiers. Here it is ne- 
cessary to leave the army' of Ahercroinby 
until other events arc related. 

When, in tl uly, the necessity of jiroenriiig 
aiibsistenee eompellcd the allii'd armies to se- 
parate, the Mahraltas. with a Bombay con- 
tingent, under Cajitain Little, proceeded from 
the neighhourhooil of Bangalore in the diiee- 
1 tion of Hera and (’hittledroog. The country 
being fertile, the Alahratta commander, Pur- 
serain Bhow, selected it for his sjdiero of 
operations, ('u)itaiu Little, at the head of 
the Bombay uuti\e eoutingent serving uilh 
his army, made for himself much distinction. 
One ol file most sangninary pitched battles 
of the war was won by liini, and siege was 
laid to Hcooly-Ouore by the end of Decem- 
ber. On the second of January the place 
capitulated. 

PurBcram Bhow ivas elated with his suc- 
cesses, ivhieh were chiefly duo to (Japtnin Little 
and his Bombay sepoys. The Alnliratta, there- 
fore, instead of joining General Aherei'omby’s 
array, went in an ojijioslto direction, disarrang- 
ing the coinjirchensivo jilun of the caiu])aign, 
and hazarding the bucccss of the war. When 
“the bhow” ought to have been with Aber- 
eroudiy, so ns to make the Bombay' army un- 
assailable, and secure the safety of his own, 
he was nt Bidenoru, unable to effect any- 
thing hearing njtou the grand scope of the 
campaign. 

Tipjwo, ahuuied by the rajiidity of tlie 
Maliratta movciueuts, and the enterprises 
which Captaih Little hud directed, detached 
Oummer-nd-deon Khan in the direction of 
Bidenorc. The bhow became alarmed in 
turn, and, desisting from his designs on 
Bidenore and other cities in its vicinity, re- 
tired from before the corps of tho khan, and, 
yielding to the stern letters of Lord Corn- 
wallis and Hurry Funt, directed his course 
towards Scriugapatam, to take his place in 
the military array formed against that city. 
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The khan, emboldaneil by the retirement of 
the bbow, from terror, as he supposed, of 
his superior prowess, performed various ex- 
ploits with his cavalry, making long marches 
and elTecting scverul surjtrises. A strong 
bo<ly of Mysorean horse penetrated into the 
Carnatic, committed extensive devastation, 
reached the neighbourhood of Madras, ex- 
citing much alarm, and wore only repelled after 
all the Eurt)penn8 had volunteered to go out 
against them. TIio ci^uncil, always timid, 
although often rash,, was of course ])atiic- 
struuk. The agriculturists nil around ^la- 
dros deserted their fields. 

While tlicso military movcuients wete tak- 
ing place, the English navy inflicted much in- 
jury upon the enemy's strongiflaces on the coast 
of Malabar. Commodore Cornwallis, Captains 
liyron, Sutton, Trotibridge, and Osborne at- 
tacked various coast fortifications belonging to 
Tippou, assisted in tlie conquest of Cannauorc, 
and captured Fortified Island, at the month of 
the Ouore liver. Tlic French had sent out 
store-ships from their settlements for Tippoo’s 
service, under protection of llicir own frigates, 
although the two nations were then at peace. 
Tlie English commodore stopped one of these 
convoys. The French commodore fired two 
broadsides without any previous declaration 
or warning of hostile intent; the result was an 
action, in which the French were severely 
punished, and their frigate captured. 

Cn the 14th of January, 17‘J3, the various 
bodies of tlie grand army, with the exceptiou 
of that belonging to the iiizam, formed a junc- 
tion in the neighbourhood of Uutiodroog. On 
the 2oth of January, the advanced guard of 
the ui/.ani's army wa.s seen approaching, and 
Lord Cornwallis proceeded out to meet it. 
The allied armies marched next day, and on 
the 27th reached llooleadroog. In the pre- 
vious Juno that jilaco hail been conquered by 
the Ilritish. After the retreat of Lord Corn- 
wallis, the Mysoreans again took possession 
of it, and strongly fortified it. The town 
was small, hut the fort was considered inac- 
cessible to assault ; nevertheless, the killidar 
(governor) surrendered to Colonel hlaxwell 
upon summons. 

Lord Cornwallis posted a garrison at* thb 
place, and assembled all his forces in its vici- 
nity. After such preparation as was nooes- 
sary, his army moved forward towards the 
capital. Tippoo had no well-founded hoim 
of defending his provinces; hut in his ohsti- 
nacy and determination he had resolved to 
defend the city to which his father had given 
so much fame as the seat of his government. 
Tippoo believed tlmt it was strong enough 
to resist the allied arms of Hyderabad, 
Foonah, and Madras, and he counted upon 


the exhaustion of their resources in the siege, 
which would necessitate a disastrous retreat, 
lead to dissension among the allies, another 
invasiou of the Carnatic by himself, and the 
siege — perhn]is cajitnre — of Madras. With 
aid from the French and from the Sultan of 
Turkey, he believed lie could expel the Eng- 
lish from the shores both of Malabar and Coro- 
mandel ; that the iiizum and peishwa would 
be glad to make separate terms, and that his 
supremacy would be recognised in the penin- 
sular portion of India. As the Emperor 
Nicholas of Itussia, at a much later period, 
believed that Sebastopol would exhaust the re- 
sources of the great powers of Western Europe 
which besieged it, so Ti])poo concluded that the 
allied powers of Southern India would pour 
ont fruitlessly their blood and treasure before 
Scringapatam, so as to ensure him an ultimate 
and complete conquest. 

Lord Cornwallis had succeeded in gaining 
the confidence of the governments of Hydera- 
bad and Toonah, and in uniting iu his plans 
the generalissimos of the armies of these states. 
He exercised, therefore, virtually, the supreme 
direction of the armies, and was enabled to 
carry out bis plans of action without opposi- 
tion. His resolution was to march at once upon 
Scringapatam. Hooleadroog was established 
ns an advanced post, being ten miles nearer 
the grand object than Outredroog, and from 
which the allied armies, now finally assembled, 
were to commence their march, for the second 
attempt upon the cnen.y’s capital. 

Before proceeding upon the final struggle 
and grand issue of his enterprise, T.(ord Corn- 
wallis w’as desirous of aiTording the nizam 
ami the Mahratta chiefs, a view of his army 
in its full strength and array of war. Those 
personages appeared highly pleasqd with the 
compliment which liis lordship proposed to 
confer, but did not seem to contemplate the 
utility of forming an intimate acquaintance 
with the discipline, equipment, arrangement, 
and component peculiarities of an ally's 
troops. They thought it a fine opportunity 
for displaying their own elephants, their per- 
sonal pomi> and glory, and for impressing 
upon the minds of the English troops, ideas of 
the greatness of the native sovereigns and 
commanders associated with tliem in the field. 

On tlie Blst of January, the British troops 
were ordered under arms, for review by the 
nizam and the Mahratta chiefs. The noble 
earl, and General Meadows, proceeded to meet 
the princes and generals of the allies to the 
right of the English line. 

The following graphic description of what 
followed, w’as given by the only officer pre- 
sent, who, acquainted with all the facts, 
thought proper to describe their occurrence : — 
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“The camp was pitched in a valley close 
to Hoolcadroog, and, from the nature of the 
ground, could not be in one straight line, bnt 
was formed on three sides of a square, with a 
considerable interval, on account of broken 
ground, between the divisions, winch were 
thus encamped each with a different front. 
The reserve, consisting of the cavalry, with a 
brigade of infantry in the centre, formed the 
division on the right of the line, and the 
two wings of the infantry formed the two 
other divisions of the encampment ; the bat- 
tering train being in the centre of the left 
wing fronting Ilooleadroog. The extent of 
the line, including the breaks between the 
divisions, was above four miles. The prince, 
the minister. Hurry Punt, and the tributary 
Nabobs of Ouddapu and (’anonl, who liad 
accompanied Becundcr Jnii from Hyderabad, 
were on elephants richly caparisoned, attended 
by a numerous suite of their best horse, and 
preceded by their chubdars, who call out their 
titles; surrounded, in short, by an immense 
noisy multitude. The prince was in front, 
attended by Kir John Kennaway, on an 
howdered elephant, near enough to answer 
such questions as might bo asked by his high- 
ness respecting the troops. On his reaching 
the right of the liuo, a salute of twenty-one 
guns was fired from the jiark, while tlie 
cavalry, with drawn swords and trumpets 
sounding, 'received him with due honours 
as he passed their front. He returned the 
officers' salute, and looked attentively at 
the troops. 'J'he I'Jth dragoons, of which 
they had all heard, attracted their particular 
notice as they passed the corps of the reserve. 
Having seen a regiment of Europeans, be- 
sides the dragoons in the first division, the 
chiefs were not a little surprised to find a 
brigade of three regiments, on proceeding a 
little farther, in the centre of the second divi- 
sion. They had jiasecd the sepoys at rather 
a quick pace, hut went very slow opposite to 
the European corps, and seemed much struck 
with their appearance. The troops all in 
new clothing, tlicir arms and accoutrements 
bright and glittering in the sun, and them- 
selves as well dressed as they conld have been 
for a review in time of peaco : all order and 
silence, nothing heard or seen but the imifonn 
sound and motion in presenting their arms, 
accompanied by the drums and.mnsic of the 
corps, chequered and separated by the parties 
of artillery extended at the drag-ropes of 
their gnns. The sight was beautiful even to 
those accustomed to military parade; while 
the contrast was no less striking between the 
good sense of our generals on horseback, and 
the absurd state of the cliiefs looking down 
from their elephants, than between the silence ( 
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and order of onr troops, and the noise and 
irregularity of the mob that accompanied the 
Eastern potentates. After passing the right 
wing, the road leading through some wood 
and broken ground, the chiefs, on ascending 
a height, were not a little astonished to dis- 
«over a atill longer liuo than the two they 
had passed, and which, in this situation, they 
could see at once throngli its whole extent, 
Bnt for the battering train, which occupied a 
mile ill the centre of this division, at which 
they looked with wonder ; hut for the diS'er- 
enco of the dress and music of the Highland 
regiments in the second European brigade, 
and the striking difference of size and dress 
between the Bengal sepoys in the right, and 
the coast sepoys which they now saw in the 
left wing; but for those distinctions which 
they remarked, such was the extent of ground 
which the army covered, end the apparent 
magnitnde of its numbers, that the chiefs 
might have imagined a part of the samo 
troops wore only shown again upon other 
ground, an expedient not unusual among 
themselves, whenever they have it in view 
to im]>rc8s strangers with a false idea of the 
strength of tluir forces. It was five o’clock 
before the chiefs reached the left of the line, 
when, having expressed themselves highly 
gratified with all they had soen, they accom- 
panied Lord Cornwallis to his tents. After 
a short visit, and fixing the time and order 
of their march for the following da)', they 
returned about sunset to their own camps.” 

The same author, from his official know- 
ledge, gives the following account of the 
march : — 

“ On the Ist of February, the allied armies 
commenced their march from Ilooleadroog in 
the following order : — The English army 
moved off as usual, at daybreak, in three 
columns. Firstly, the battering guns, tum- 
brels, and heavy carriages on the great road, 
formed the centre column. Hecondly, the line 
of infantry and field-pieces, on a road made 
for them at a distance of a hundred yards or 
more, as the ground required, marched pa- 
rallel to the battering train, and on its right, 
that being the ilank next to the enemy. 
Thirdly, the smaller store carts and private 
baggage carts marched in like manner, on a 
road to the left of the battering train, beyond 
which was the great mass of baggage, carried 
on elopbants, camels, bullocks, and coolies, all 
the servants of the army, and families of the 
sepoys. This immense multitude on the 
baggage flanks, was prevented from going 
nbead of the colnmns % the baggage -master 
and his guard, and was flanked, giving it a 
space of several miles which it required, by 
the part of the cavalry not on other duties, 
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and the infantry of the reserve. The ad- 
vanced guard was formed of a regiment of 
cavalry, the body guards, and the detail of 
infantry for the pickets of the new camp. 
The rear-gnard was formed of a regiment of 
cavalry, and the pickets of the old camp, and 
did not move till they saw the baggage and 
all stores off the old ground of encampment. 

“In this manner the line of march was 
shortened to one -third of what would be its 
extent if confined to one road ; and, from the 
component parts of the army being thus 
classed and divided, the whole moved on with 
as much ease as if the battering train only 
had been upon the march. The heavy equip- 
ment of the army, great guns, store carta, 
provision and baggage, thus formed a mass 
of immense breadth and depth, guarded in i 
such manner on all sides, that on no quarter 
could the enemy approach the stores or bag- 
gage without opposition from some part of 
the troops on the march. The armies of the 
allies, which were not mixed in onr details, 
followed, as is their custom, at a later hour, 
and without any disposition for their defence.” 

The army, after successive marches, ar- 
rived before fieringapatam. The enemy’s 
horse hovered upon the fianks, and ofiered 
considerable opposition to the advanced guard. 
Tippoo appeared disposSd to dispute the pas- 
soge of the river Madoor, but Lord Cornwallis 
having reinforeed the advanced guard with a 
brign<le of infantry, the enemy, after a show 
of resistance, disiiersed, laying waste the coun- 
try, and retiring upon the main army. As- 
cending high ground on the opposite banks 
of the Aladoor, the ISritish had a magnificent 
landscape, rich alike in fertility and variety, 
Bi>rcad befoi-e them ; far away on every side 
])atrol8 of the enemy's horse were in obser- 
vation, and the flame and smoke of burning 
villages and homesteads appe.ared along the 
whole horizon. The route now taken was 
different from that along which the army had 
advanced to the first attack of Beringapatam, 
and it was also different to that upon which 
Lord Cornwallis had retired ; the troops were 
thus enabled to fonn a more extensive ac- 
quaintance with the country, wliich afforded 
the Europeans a lively pleasure ; as compared 
with the low country beneath the Ghauts, it 
was alike beautiful and temperate. 

The lost march of the allies was made on 
the 6th of February, and lay over the barren 
hills to the north-east of the capital. From 
the line of route, the valley beneath was fre- 
quently spread out to view in all its extent ; 
the proud city, with its cupolas, palaces, and 
fortifloations, was distinctly seen; and be- 
neath the walls in numerous Hues were ranged 
the tents of the sultau’s troo})s. Every step 


the army advanced, the irregular cavalry of 
Tippoo harassed it ; regular troops appeared 
on the flanks, and threw fiery showers of 
rockets. The advanced guard was obliged fre- 
quently to halt and draw up in Hue of battle. 
As the allies advanced, the impediments 
offered by the enemy increased, and when 
at last it reached the place of encampment, 
the quartermaster-general, his assistants and 
guards, were placed in imminent danger while 
marking out the ground. The line chosen 
for the encampment lay across the valley of 
Milgotah, and was parallel to that of the sul- 
tan, at a distance of six miles. The encamp- 
ment of the allied armies was divided by a 
small stream, called the Lockany river, which, 
taking its rise from the lake below Milgotah, 
runs through the valley into the Cavery. 
The British army, forming the front line, its 
right iviug reached from the river along the 
rear of the French rocks to a large tank which 
covered that fiank of the line. The park and 
the left wing extended from the other side of 
the river to the verge of tho hills which the 
army had crossed on their last march. The 
reserve, encamped about a mile in tho rear, 
facing outwards, left a sufficient Bj)acc between 
it and the line, fur the stores and baggage. 
The Mahratta and tho niznm's armies were 
also in tho rear, somewhat farther removed, 
to prevent interference with our camp. Tho 
encam])ment of the confederate army was 
judiciuusl}' pitched at such distance from Se- 
ringapatain, and so covered by the French 
rocks in front of its right, ns to prevent im- 
mediate alarm to the enemy, either from its 
proximity or apparent luaguitude. The first 
night in which the allies lay before Heringa- 
l>atam, they were disquieted by the activity 
of the enemy’s cavalry, and the Deccan troops 
were much alarmed by flights of rockets which 
came perpetually among their tents. This 
alarm continued long after it was proved that 
more confusion than danger ensued from these 
missiles. Tiic English took no notice of them, 
hut their scouts stealing out and concealing 
themselves bcliiud the crags which were scat- 
tered round, brought down with musket shots 
many of their foes. 

On the Gth of February reconnoitering par- 
ties were out to examine tho enemy’s lines. 
From tho left. Lieutenant-colonel Maxwell 
and his attendants had a clear although rather 
remote view of the snltan’s camp. The fol- 
lowing description of it was given by one of 
the staff of the British army On both sides 
of tho river, oi'posite to the island of Beringa- 
patam, a large B])aco is inclosed by a bound 
hedge, wliicli marks tho limits of the capital, 
and is intended as a ])lace of refuge to the 
people of the neighbouring country from the 
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incureiouB of horse. Ou the south side of the 
river tliis inclosnre was filled with inhabitants, 
but that on the north side was occupied only 
by Tipjioo's army. The bound hedge on the 
north Bule of the river includes an oblong 
space of about three miles in length, and in 
breadth from half a mile to a mile, extending 
from nearly opjjosite to the west end of the 
island to where the Loekany «iver falls into 
the Cavery. Within this inclosnre the most 
commanding ground is situated on the north 
side of the fort ; and, besides the hedge, it is 
covered in front by a largo canal, by rice 
fields, which it waters, and partly by the 
wdnding of tlie Loekany river. Six large re- 
doubts, constructed on commanding ground, 
added to the strength of this position, one of 
which, on nu eminence, at an ead-gah or 
mosqne, rvithin tlie nortli-w'ost angle of the 
hedge, advanced heyond the line of the other 
redoubts, was a post of great strength, and 
covered the left of the encampment. The 
right of Tippoo’s ])osition was not only covered 
by the Loekany river, hut heyond it by the 
gre.it Carrighant Hill, wliich ho had lately 
fortified more strongly, and opposite to the 
lower part of the islaiul, defends the ford. 
The eastern ])art of the island was fortified 
tow'ards the river by various redoubts and 1 
liattcries, connected by a strong iutreiichmcnt 
with ft deep ditch, so that the fort and island 
formed n second line, which supported the 
defences of the first beyond tlic river; and 
vvlien the jiosts there should ho no longer 
tenable, promised a secure retreat, ns from the 
outworks to the body of a place. Tippoo’s 
front line or fortified cam]i, was defended by 
heavy cannon in the redoubts, and by his field 
train and army stationed to the best advantage. 
In tliis line there were one hundred pieces, 
and in the fort and island, which formed his 
second line, there were at least throe times 
that number of cannon. The defence of the 
redoubts on the left of Tipjioo's position was 
intrusted to Syed Ilummeed and Syod (iuffur, 1 
two of his best officers, supported by Ids corps 
of Europeans and Lally's brigade, commanded 
by Monsieur Vigio. Sheik Aimer, a sipadar 
or brigadier of cstahlislicd rcjiutation, was on 
the great Carrighant Hill. The sultou liimself 
commanded the centre and right of his line I 
within the hound hedf'e, and had hie tent ! 
pitched near the Rultan’s Redoubt, so called ' 
from being under his own immediate orders. 1 
The officer is not known who commanded the 
troops in the island ; hut the garrison in the 
fort was under the orders of Syed Sahib. The ' 


sultan's army certainly amounted to above 
five thousand cavalry, and between forty and 
fifty thousand infantry. Ever since the junc- 
tion of the Mahratta armies, Tippoo, seeing 
he could not continue to keep the field, had 
employed his chief attention, and the exer- 
tions of the main body of his army, in forti- 
fying this camp, and improving his defences 
in the fort and island." 

The liostile nmies w'ere now in presence 
of one another on tho grand theatre of action. 

1 The stake for which they oontonded was high, 
j The defeat of tho allies must residt in a dis- 
aatroun retreat, in which they would be obliged 
to scjiaratc, and would he attacked and beaten 
in detail ; or, if the British succeeded by their 
skill and boldness in forcing their way against 
all attempts to cut them off’ they would reach 
Madras with terribly dimini.sbed numbers. 
General Abcrcroiuby’s army might be unable 
to make good its retreat, and would bo ex- 
posed to the chance of attack unsupported by 
the army of IMysore. On the other hand, if 
the sultan suffered defeat, all was lost. He 
had but two chances left; one was in the groat 
strength of his fortified eatnp, tho other In that 
of the city uinl fortress of Seriiignjiatam. Ho 
reasonably cnloulatcd that the only jiortions 
of tile allies who would dare to storm his for- 
j tified enniji would he tho British, and tliof 
1 ev’cn if they sneci'cdcd, their army must ho so 
‘ reduced in iiumherg liy tho conflict as to ren- 
der it imposbiblc for them to prosecute a siego 
of the fortress, and he would then assail and 
defeat the native armies in the open field. 
Hhonld the I'Veuch render him assistance, ho 
would then bo eutiLled to conquer the Carnatic, 
and carry his anus also along tho western 
const. He expected that a groat battle of 
artillery would take jilace before his forti- 
fied lines, wliicli wouhl lesseu the numbers of 
the English, while his cavalry harassed aud 
wearied out tho Mahruttas and tho troops of 
the iiiaam. Ills hopes were that the lines of 
his fortified camp would prove too strong for 
j his encuiies, and that the campaign would 
I teminate in his favour without siego being 
laid to the capital itself. Thus both parties 
looked forw'ord to the struggle os one of vast 
[ magnitude and consequence, and awaited with 
eager and anxious suspense tho moment when 
the terrible tournament of the nations and 
jHiwers of Houthern India should meet in tho 
coucuBsion of deadly conflict which must one 
way or the other terminate the war. Another 
chapter must reveal tho incidents and issue of 
the struggle. 
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THIRD CAMPAIGN AGAINST TIPPOO SULTAN STORM TNG OP THE PORTIPIED 

CAMP BEFORE SEIIINOAI’A'J’AM— PASSAGE OF TUE CAVEIIY, AND OCCDPATION OF THE 
ISLAND. 


Tiik rival armips now confronted one another 
with concentrated strength. Tippoo waited 
fur the attack dogged and resolute. The 
Kail of Cornwallis determined upon bold and 
jirompt measures. Having carefully recon- 
uoitcred the enemy’s position, he issued the 
orders for attack in the evening of the flth of 
February. As this was one of the most 
memorable and interesting actions ever fought 
by the Jlritish in India, it will interest the 
reader to peruse Ids lordshiji’s own descrip- 
tion of the plan of battle, as made known in 
his order of the day : — 

TTie anil) inarchea in tliree diviaions at seven this 
evening to ntLiek the vaemj’s eaini> and lines ; picliefa 
to join, lield.piecea, quarter and rearguards, and cam]>- 
giiarda, to ataiid fast. 

Big/ll J>tiiiina. Alajor-srneral Steadows. 

Cfnire. Loid Curnnallis; Lieut .-colonel Stuart. 

left Virhioa, Licut.-coloiuT Maxwell. 

If the right attack ia made to the weatw'ord of the 
Somnrpett, the Iroopa oi that attack ahonld, after cuteriug 
the enviuj’b liiiea, turn to the Idl. But if the attack is 
made to the eastward of Sumarpett, the troops ahoiild 
turn to the rlglil to dulodge the cueniy from all the posts 
on the left of their position 

'ITie troops of the centre attack, after entering the 
eiiciiij’b lines, should turn to the left, the front divi- 
sions, however, of huth the right and centre attacks 
should, after (-nleiiiig, ndvnncr iivsily to the extent of the 
dcjitli of llie enemy's caiiip licfnre they turn to either 
side, 111 order to make room for tliosc that follow , and 
such purls of bolh divisioiis, ns well as of the left division, 
as tile uoiiimaiiding otUerrs shall not think it necessary to 
keep in a compart body, will endeavour to mix with the 
fugitives, and puss over into the island with them. 

Tlie reserve, leaving quarter and rCarguaids, will form 
in front of the line at nine this night, and Colonel Duff 
will receive the rommandcr-in-ehief’s orders concerning 
the heavy park, the encampment, and the reserve. 

Young soldiers to he put on the quarter and rearguards 
at gun tiriug, and the pickets to join w hen the troops 
march off. 

A careful olficcr from each corps to be left iu charge of 
the vamp and regimcatal baggage. 

Colonel Duff to send immediately three divisions of gun 
iosesrs of fifty men each to the chief cnfpiicer, to carry the 
scaling ladders, and the chief engineer is to send them to 
the divisions, respectively, along with the oSicera of bis 
corps. 

The oiliters of engineers and pioneers to be rcsjponsible 
that the ladders, after having been made use of by the 
soldiers, are not left carelessly iu the enemy's works. 

Surgeons and doolies to attend the troops, and arrack 
and biscnit to be held in readiness for the Enropeans. 

The divisions to form, as follow', after dark : — 

The right in front of the left of the right wing. 

The centre in front of the right of the left wing. 

The left in front of the left of the left wing. 

“ In addition to the troops detailed in the 
orders, Major Montague of the Bengal, and 
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Captain Jloss of the royal artillery, with a 
, detachment of two subalterns ami fifty Euro- 
pean artillerymen with spikes and hammers 
I from the park, accompanied the centre, and 
' smaller parties the two fitber columns. 

“ The troops had just been dismissed from 
the evening parade at six o’clock, when tho 
above orders were communicated; upon which 
they were directed to fall in again with their 
arms and amninnition. 

“ By eight o’clock the divisions were formed, 

I and marched out in front of the camp ; each 
in a column by half companies with intervals, 
in the order directed foi their march. 

I “The number of fighting men was at tho 
utmost 28(jn Eiiropcims and uBdO natives. 

“ The officers commanding divisions, on 
I finding that their guides and scaling ladders 
I had arrived, and that every' corps was in its 
I proper place, ]iroceeded as appointed at half 
1 an hour past eight o’clock. 

The evening was calm and serene ; the 
troops moved on in determined silence, and 
the full moon, which had just risen, promised 
( to light them to success. 

“The right column was conducted by Cap- 
tain Beatson, of tlie guides, tho centre colnmn 
by Captain Allen, of the guides, and Lieuten- 
ant hlacleod of the intelligence department; 
and linrcarrahs (native guides or spies), who 
had been within tho enemy’s lines, were sent 
both to these and the loft column. ^ 

“ Tippoo's pickets having made no attempt 
to internijit tho rcconnoitering parties in the 
forenoon, he probably did not expect so early 
a visit. The distance of onr camp seemed a 
circumstance favourable to his security, and 
he did not, perhaps, imagine, that Lord Corn- 
wallis would attack his lines till strengthened 
by the armies commanded by General Aber- 
CTOinby and Purscram Bhoxv.’’ 

Tippoo was wholly' unprepared for an at- 
tack by infantry alone on a fortified camp, 
protected by guns of every' calibre, in every 
direction. When the colnmns of attack moved 
on, the tents of the camp were struck, and 
preparations made for its defence in case of 
sudden attack. The cavalry were d rawn up in 
the rear in support of it. Great was the anxiety 
of tho camp guards as they' stood to their 
arms, prepared for every casualty, and await- 
ing tho issue of the terrible crisis in which 
the army was placed. Lord Cornwallis very 
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judiciously withheld from his allies any know- 
ledge of the contemplated assault, until the 
army was actually in motion. Had they heen 
made acquainted udth the plan, they would 
have raised all sorts of objections, and, finally, 
refused co-operation. When they heard of 
the enterprise consternation seized them. The 
idea of a body of infantry, so small in number, 
without artillery or cavalry, advancing upon 
so strong a place, garrisoned so numerously, 
bristling with cannon, and held by a deter- 
mined ruler, totally appalled them. When 
they learned that Lord Cornwallis himself 
commanded the column by which it was in- . 
tended to penetrate the enemy’s defences, 
their astonishment and alarm rose even higher. 
They could not conceive of a great English lord 
fighting as a common soldier, and voluntarily 
placing himself in a position so imminent of 
peril. The chiefs immediately prepared for 
the only issue of the conflict which they could 
comprehend as possible — the total defeat of the 
British, and the consequent dangers of destruc- 
tion to the allied armies. 

Onward marched the assailing columns. 
Between ten and eleven o'clock, the centre 
come upon a body of cavalry, with a strong 
detachincnt of the enemj’’e rocket brigade. 
The cavalry, astonished at being confronted 
by the head of a battalion of British infantry, 
galloped away, but loft tiic rocketmeu to make 
feint of attack. These did little Immi to the 
English, who, aini<lht showers of inno^iouB 
fire dashing over their ranks like meteors, 
prosecuted the advance with rapid hut steady 
step. 

At this juncture the left coinran of the 
assailants were ascending the Garrigliaut 
Hill, and the scene presented to head -quarters 
was grand and imposing, for instantly the 
hill was topped with a circle of flame, from 
continuous tiashes of musketry. The centre 
column was quickened by the discovery of 
their approach made by Tippoo’s cavalry, 
and, animated by the fusilado from the Garri- 
ghaut, tlioy pressed on with extraordinary 
vigour, BO that the retreating cavalry hail 
scarcely reached the camp fifteen minutes 
before them. The English broke through 
the bound hedge which surrounded the camp, 
and penetrated at once the enemy’s Hues. 
The right column, from the nature of the 
ground, had been compelled to make a con- 
siderable detour, and unfortunately did not 
reach the hedge until half-past eleven o'clock. 
Lord Cornwallis had foreseen the probability 
of such a mishap, and had halted his troops 
half-an-hour in the early period of the march. 
Nevertheless the right column had wound its 
intricate way so much farther to the right 
than his lordship’s plan contemplated, that after 
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all, the proposed approach to the boundary 
line was far from simultaneons. When this 
column did penetrate the hedge, it was at a 
spot too near that where the division under 
the comuiander-iu-chief in person had already 
entered, but diverging to the right within 
the hedge, made directly against the chief 
redonbt upon which the defence relied on its 
left. The moon shone out brilliantly upon 
the cupola of the largo white mosque which, 
crowning a hill, was as a beacon to the 
English. The mosque became the object 
towards which their march was directed. 
When diverging to the right this column 
proceeded in part without the hedge, and 
diverted the attention of the enemy, while 
the remainder of the division pushed on to the 
redoubt. It was not the intention of Lord 
Cornwallis that this redoubt should be at- 
tacked, because its situation was so far in 
advance of the enemy’s proper lines of de- 
fence. The battle having already raged from 
the left to the centre, and thence to the right, 
the troops at the White Mosque Redoubt 
were thoroiiglily prepared, nnd a heavy fire 
of cannon loaded with grape and of musket- 
halls, smote the head of the assailing column. 
This terrible volley also revealed in vivid 
distinctness the full outline of the defence. 

Tho English of the 8Gth and Tfith regi- 
ments gallantly charged the “covert way," 
opening a .steady and deadly fire on the de- 
fenders, who were swiftly (Iriven within the 
inner works of the redoubt. The English, in 
essaying to pass the ditch, found themselves 
in the condition in which English troops 
have generally found themselves when simi- 
lar duties wore imj)OBcd on them — most of 
the ladders were missing, and those possessed 
wore too short. The arraugemonts by which 
human lifo might be spared had heen ne- 
glected, and the men had consequently to 
make iruitless efforts of valour to accomplish 
that which was physically impracticable. In 
this critical juncture a pathway across the 
ditch was discovered ; over this the officers 
dashed, sword in hand, followed impetuously 
by the men. Tho pathway terminated against 
a small gate, which was the aortic ; this the 
BBsailautB forced in a moment, and entered a 
large traverse, between the gateway nnd the 
redoubt. The enemy retired reluctantly and 
slowly before tho bayonets of the assailing 
force. Reaching the inner circle of defence, 
whence retreat was impossible, the defenders 
turned a gun upon tho traverse, which, if 
properly directed, must have swept it of tho 
crowds whose eager valour urged them eo 
madly on. Prom tho circular rampart the 
soldiers of the sultan fired desultorily, but 
with close range, upon tho thronging invaders, 
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who now filled the gorge and traverse. An 
irregular and leas effective fire responded 
from the English. Several officers mounted 
a banquette to the right of the gorge, while a 
group of soldiers found their way up another 
to the left, and from both a dropping fire of 
musketry was directed into the redoubt. 
The fire of the enemy was still superior, and 
the officers resolved upon a charge with the 
bayonet. The men, as in the Redan at 
Sebastopol, during the storming of that place, 
were unwilling to give up the musketade, 
but were at last brought into order by their 
officers, and, headed by Major Dirom and 
Captain Wight, charged in at the gorge of 
the redoubt. A close fire of grape and mus- 
ketry caused a sanguinary repulse. Captain 
Gage opened such a fire of musketry from 
the banquette to the right ns to deter the 
enemy from taking such advantage of their 
success ns was open to them. The British 
were rallied, and again led by the same 
officers, whose escape in the previous attempt 
was almost miraculous. The enemy had not 
reloaded the gun by which the gorge had 
been raked, and their musketry fire was in- 
sufficient to check the advance. Captains 
Gage and Burne, with Major Close, scram- 
bled in at the same time, and, supported by 
a few follow ers, dashed sword in hand upon 
the flanks of the defenders, who broke away, 
and perished beneath the bayonets of their 
pursuer.^, or were shot as they leaped into 
the ditch below. Home fugitives, breaking 
through all dangers, were upon the point of 
escape, but fell into the hands of the troops 
comjiosing the supporting column. The re- 
doubt was won before the supporting column 
had arrived. While yet the battle raged in 
the redoubt, Tippoo sent a large body to the 
rescue. They advanced with drums beating 
and colours flying. Fortunately Lieutenant- 
colonel Nesbit, after routing another body of 
the enemy, bad his attention called by the 
noisy advance of this reinforcement from the 
sultan. 'J'he officer who led was challenged 
by Nesbit,* who felt uncertain who they 
were; he replied, “W’^e belong to the Ad- 
vance” the title of Lally’s brigade. The 
Mysorean officer supposed the English to be 
part of his own brigade, but his reception 
soon altering his opinion, he set his men the 
example of ignominious flight, which was 
effectually followed. Had this corps arrived 
in time, and been commanded with spirit, it 
might have been impossible for the English 

* Some scoouut* represent thii as having been done 
hy lieutenant John Campbell, of the grenadier company, 
Snth regiment, who, althongh wonnded in the redoubt, 
rushed forth and sdzed the standards of this detachment 
of the foe. 


to hold the redoubt. To the left of the con- 
quered defence was another work, which was 
stormed quickly, but with great slaughter; 
the commandant and four hundred men were 
slain, with the heavy loss of eleven officers 
and eighty men on the part of the British. 
A deserter from our army, who' belonged to 
Lally’s corps, gave himself up at this post. 
From his account, it appeared that Monsieur 
Vigie, with his Europeans, about three hun- 
dred and sixty, were stationed in the angle of 
the hedge in front of the redoubt. Captain 
Oram’s battalion, upon which they fired, had 
attracted their attention, till finding them- 
selves surrounded, they broke, and endea- 
voured to make their escape, some along the 
hedge to the left, but chiefly by passing 
through the intervals of our column us it 
continued advancing to the redoubt. The 
colour of their uniform contributed essen- 
tially to the effecting of their escape, and to 
the same circumstance Monsieur Vigie him- 
self owed his safety ; ho was seen to go 
through the column mounted on a small 
white horse, but, being mistaken for one of 
our own officers, was suffered to pass un- 
molested. The deserter was of great use, he 
guided the English through various intricate 
ways, by which danger was avoided, and im- 
portant objects accomplished at little loss. 
The general having established posts, wheeled 
his men to the left in the direction of the 
centre column. In attempting this be passed 
across the track of that body, and found him- 
self to the left of the attack at Oarrighaut 
Hill. No firing was beard, and no reliable 
intelligence of the operations of the centre or 
left columns was attainable. After a con- 
siderable pause a heavy firing began between 
Oarrighaut aud the fort, when General Mea- 
dows advanced to support the forces which 
he supposed to be engaged in the direction 
whence the sound of firing came. At this 
junctnre the day broke, and General Mea- 
dows perceived what Lad taken place upon 
the centre and right attacks. 

While the right column of the assailants 
were thus ocenpiee^ that of the centre, under 
Lord Cornwallis, -was engaged in important 
operations. His lordship had divided his 
corps into three divisions. The first, or ad- 
vance, had been ordered to force its way 
throngh the enemy’s line, and, if successful, 
to follow the retreat of the defenders into the 
island. The second, or centre division, was 
to move to the right of the first, to sweep 
the camp in that direction, and ultimately 
attempt the capture of the island, which it 
was hoped might be facilitated by the first 
division entering with the fugitives whom 
they might drive from the lines. The third 
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division was tlie reserve, with which Lord 
Cornwallis posted hiniBelf, so ns, if possible, 
to afford and receive co-operation ns it re- 
garded the column of right attack under 
Meadows, and of left attack under ^Maxwell. 
The first division of the centre column, under 
the command of the Hon. Lientenaut-colonel 
Knox, was composed of six European fiank 
companies, the fiilud regiment of the line, 
and the 14th battalion of Bengal sepoys. 

The captains of the advanced cuinjmuics 
wore ordered to push on, attacking only 
W'hatevcr tliey met in front, until they reached 
the great ford near the north-east angle of the 
fort, and then, if possible, to cross it and enter 
the island. Rapidity was the chief clement of 
success in this movement, and this was urged 
by Earl Cornwallis himself upon the captains 
in terms exceedingly imperative. The 52nd 
regiment and the 14th Bengal sepoys were 
to follow, with more solid order, the rapid 
movement and mure open formation of the 
fiank companies, and all were to avoid firing 
unless in case of indispensable ueecbsity. 

At eleven o’clock the advanced companies 
reached “the bound hedge,” and (bund the 
enemy ready to receive them with cannon 
and musketry. Without a shot the British 
dashed through the line, the astonished de- 
fenders fieoing panio-struuk before a move- 
ment so iinexpecte<l and unaccouutuble. The 
sultan’s tent occupied a particular spot in the 
line of the advance, but ho had fled from it, 
leaving obvious signs of the precipitation of 
his departure. The ground between that 
point and the river was almost a swamp, 
being under the cultivation of rice ; this cir- 
cumstance, with the darkness ond the tumult of 
the fugitives, caused the advanced companies 
to miss their way and separate. They reached 
the ford in two separate bodies. The first 
dashed across close behind the fugitives, with 
whom they were nearly entering the place, 
hut the enemy secured every point of ingress 
opportunely. Captain Lindsay, at the head 
of a company of the Tlst regiment, rushed 
into the sortie, which led through the glacis 
into the fort, tbcncc he provoedod along the 
glacis, through the principal bazaar, which 
stretched away to the south branch of the 
river, over the north branch of wdiicli the 
British had passed. The enemy having no 
conception of the possibility of the English 
finding their way there, fled in terror ; many 
were bayoneted in the attempt to escape. 
There was an encampment of cavalry on the 
island, who immediately dispersed, not know- 
ing what force of English bad penetrated the 
place. Lindsay and his gallant men of the 
71 St took post on a bridge over a nullab 
which ley ocross the island, and placed a 
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party at a redoubt which commanded the 
southern ford. 

The second body of the advanced compa- 
nies reached the northern ford at this juncture, 
end found it nearly choked with bullocks, 
bullock waggons, guns, and Mysorean soldiers. 
So great was the terror of tho fugitives, that 
they made no resistance, and were bayoneted 
in great numbers as they struggled to pass 
the ford. Some of the guns of tlie fort opened 
upon the supposed situation of tho English 
on the main-laud, but none wore directed 
against the ford, as tho fugitives as w'ell ns 
the pursuers must in that case have been at 
least eqnnl sufferers. The dcputy-adjutaiit- 
gcneral of the British army afterwards re- 
marked upon this episode of the defence — 
“ It is no incurious circumstance here to ob- 
serve, what was afterwards learned from some 
French deserters, that, at tho time of the 
firing of these guns, the siiltun was at the 
Mysore or southern gate of the fort, wliich he 
refused to enter : lie was mimh enraged that 
the guns had opened without his orders, and 
scut iinmeiliatcly directions to cease firing, 
lest it might he imagined in his camp that the 
fort itself wlv^ attacked, and the panic among 
his troops in cousequence become universal. 
To this order, wise ns perhaps it was in its 
principle, in.ay be ntiributed tho little damage 
snstaiued by the troiqis, who cro.s«ed into the 
islond, within reiwh of grape from the bas- 
tions of the foj t.” 

Knox and the companies under his com- 
mand gained the glacis, where U-iptain Uusbcll 
and some of the grenadiers of the .')2nd aw^aited 
his arrival, the captain being of opinion thnl 
Lord Cornwallis intended the operntions to be 
conducted against the northern face of the 
fort, — along that bank of the Cavery, rather 
than in the direction taken by Captain Lind- 
say. Knox turned to the left, in the direction 
opposite to tbat taken by Inndsay, until he 
arrived at “ the l>owlat liaug,” where he seized 
a moorniau of dhtiuction. Tw’o Frenchmen 
were also captured, and all acted as guides to 
conduct the party to the “pettah”* of Shaher 
Ganjaia. Arrived at that place, the British 
found the gate shut, but no garrison, the troops 
having moved to the linos to resist the attack 
there, and were unable to regain their post. 
The gate wrfs forced. The French prisoners 
conducted the English to the gate, which led 
to the batteries. There also the guard had 
left. The gate heing open, Knox, having 
only one hundred men with him, took post in 
the street, and ordered tlie dniins to beat the 
grenadiers’ march, as a signal to the other 
troops of the first division to come to his 

* Pf/fa/i ; a Bubaib eeaetally adioining a fort, and 
surrounded with "a bound hedge,” wall, and ditch. 
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assistance. At tliis moment firing commcucetl 
from the lines and batteries along the river, 
on the right of the enemy's camp, opposite 
llu' advanceof the left column of attack. Knox 
had n largo number of officers with him, and 
la* directed them, with detachments of his 
small force, to take in reverse the enemy's 
batteries, ii’om which the firing hod been heard. 
Tlie enemy were terrified by a series of move- 
ments, which aiipearcd to them so complicated 
and ingenious. ^Yherover they turned they 
met some English, and in the places least 
likely to meet them : and instead of opening 
a fire of musketry, the English parties silently 
and with celerity charged with the bayonet, 
giving no time for formation, or any suitable 
j)lan of resistance. Many of the Alysoreans, 
driven from the, batteries, fled to the gale of 
the pettah. There Knox, with tliirfy soldiers, 
seized the fugitives, or slew them as they came 
nj). Large parties tlircw away their arms, 
and turned iii other directions, on meeting this 
small })arty of Euglish, w Inch they magnified 
to twenty times tlio number, tine of the sol- 
elicrs captured by Knox, in order to save his 
life, informed that officer that a number of 
Euroi)eans were enduring a miserable incar- 
ceration in a neighbouring liousc. Knox re- 
leased these ; one of them was a midshiinnan, 
whom the French admiral, tSuffi'ein, had cap- 
tured ten years before, and with otlier pri- 
soners inhumanly handed over to the sultan, 
with the full knowledge that they would 
be thus treated. IMost of the liberated men 
were eouinion soldioi's, and some deserters, 
who were treated as barbarously' as the rest. 
'J'he main body of tlic trooi)a of tlie first 
division follow’cd in close order to the river. 
JJissiiig the lord, about one thousand men of 
llic o2nd, and the llengal sepoys, eiossed the 
C.ivery opposite the Mowlnt liaug or rajah’s 
garden, wliieh they entered by forcing open 
Ibe river gale. Captain Hunter, wlio was in 
Command of this force, was hero joined by 
several officers and men of the Hank compa- 
nies wbo had been separated from their own 
parties, and who were ignorant of the route 
taken by their comrades. Tlie enjitnin took 
post ill the garden, and awaited the dcvelop- 
uicut of events. In Indian warfare nothing 
is so dangerous ns a ]>au8C ; while victory 
shines upon the banner of the soldier, be must 
bear it onward ; on the slightest liesitation, 
that sun becomes clouded, and the career of 
triumph is rojiidly turned. ^^'hiIe Hunter 
hesitated, tlie enciiiy rallied, and bringing guns 
to bear upon the garden, opened a severe fire. 
In this situation tlic captain remained until 
the first streak of morning appeared, when he 
descried a fresh party of the enemy w'ith can- 
non on the opposite bank of the river. He 


plunged into the Caverj', led his men across, 
dUpersed the party, spiked the guns, and joined 
head-quarters, having suffered some loss from 
grape and musketry in crossing the river. The 
remaining portion of the first division failed to 
enter the island, and after a severe conflict, fell 
back upon Capt. Tlussoll’s brigade. The Tlst 
regiment having charged and cleared the way 
for the Deiigaloes, they rallied and resumed their 
advance. The If iid or centre division of the cen- 
tre column, under Lieutenant-colonel fftuart, 
swept to the right of the Ist division, joined by 
the detachment of the 14th Leugal sepoys, 
wliich were separuted from the first. Their 
march was directed against “ the Bultau'e Ke- 
douht.” This was a post of some strength, 
planned by the sultan himself, who gave a close 
personal superintendence to the w'ork of the 
French engineers whom ho employed. Major 
Dirom, describing the disjicrscd articles fonnd 
at dawn around the sultan’s abandoned tent in 
the camp, thus observed : — “ Many pikes, orna- 
mented with plates of silver, belonging to the 
.sultan’s Bowary or stale equipage, wore seen 
scattered round the tent, in which, among 
other articles, was fonnd a case of mathema- 
tical instruments of London make; which 
gives probability to tlic ‘accounts wo had re- 
ceived that the snltau had turned his attention 
to the science of fortification, and that he had 
been bis own engineer.” 

Major Dalrymple, who commouded the 
advance, wn.s obliged to disolioy the orders 
against firing, for a largo body of cavalry 
opposed his jirogress. lie formed the 7 Ist 
regiment in line, believing that a full volley 
would prevent the cavalry from charging. 
His o])iuion was correct, every shot emjitied 
a saddle ; by the time the line reloaded and 
shouhlercd, the smoke had dispersdd, and the 
horsemen were seen scattered in all directions. 
The redoubt was immediately ahaiidoued, the 
list regiment entering unopposed. Having 
garrisoned the place, Colonel Stuart directed 
the course of bis division against the left of 
Tippoo's right wing, so as to meet the culiiiim 
under Maxwell, by which the right of the 
defence was assailed, and the left flank of 
which Maxwell had already turned. The 
rear or reserve division of the centre coluniii, 
commanded by Enrl Cornwallis himself, drew 
up by the Sultan’s Itedoubt after its capture 
by Major Dalrymple, and there his lordship 
anxiously awaited the co-operation of General 
Meadows from the right, while that officer, as 
has been shoun, was anxiously in quest of 
him. His lordship remained in that position 
until near dawn, when the seven companies 
of the C2nd, and the throe companies of the 
Bengal sepoys, which had occupied the 
garden and charged through the Cavery to 
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eecope the peril of their position, arrived at the 
spot where his lordship awaited in snspense 
intelligence of the progress of affairs. The 
ammunition of those troops had been damaged 
in passing the river ; this was fortunately 
discovered and the cartridges replaced, when 
Tippoo, who had learned the position of Lord 
Cornwallis, directed his loft and centre to rally, 
concentrate, and fall upon the English com- 
mander-in -chief. These orders were obeyed 
with celerity and address, so that the Englisli 
general found himself attacked hy a powerful 
force. The unexpected arrival of the body 
which hod retreated from the garden so 
swelled the numbers of Lord Cornwallis, that 
he felt himself iu a pooitiou to receive the 
enemy with animation and decision. Here a 
fierce battle ensued. The English repulsed 
the Mysoreans hy deadly volleys of musketry 
repeatedly, and on every occasion followed up 
the repulse hy charges of the haj’oiiet ; but 
still the enemy rallied, relying on superiority 
of immhcrs. At daylight a well directed 
charge by the Britisli fiuallj'' rciielled the 
attack. Tho position which his lordship oc- 
cupied exposed him to the danger of being 
surrounded hy the epemy, or of retiring under 
fire of his batteries. Ho skilfully withdrew 
round tho Carrighnut, ulicrc, ns described, he 
met General l\roadows. Had that general 
occupied the lime iu boldly advancing, and 
had his lordshij) himself advanced to the snii- 
port of his first and second divisions, the island 
would have been caiticd hy a couj) tie main. 
The j)lan of Earl Cornwallis was hold, hut he 
and most of his chief officers carried it out 
with disproportionate caution. 

While the right ond centre of the British 
were thus engaged, the left was also engrossed 
in the efforts and anxieties of complicated 
battle. Lieutenant-colonel Maxwell was or- 
dered to storm tho Cavrighaut, and descending 
its slopes, force his way neross tho river into 
the island. The column, like that of the 
centre, was divided into several divisions. 
The front division of this column, under Lieu- 
teuaut-coloncl Baird, consisted of the flank 
companies of the 72nd regiment, commanded 
by Captain Drummond, and Lieutenant James 
Btuart, and the Ist battalion of Madras sepoys, 
commanded by Captain Archibald Brown. 
The main body of this column, consisting of 
the battalion companies of the 72ad regiment, 
and the Cth battalion of Madras sepoys, com- 
manded hy Captain Maepherson, was, as de- 
tailed iu the orders, led by Lieutenant-colonel 
Maxwell. Ho was accompanied by his aids- 
de-camp, Captain Agnow and Lieutenant 
Wallace ; and also by Liontonant Capper, of 
tho Madras establishment, who, with great 
zeal, had served as a volunteer with the army 
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during the two last campaigns, and attended 
Colonel Maxwell in this attack. 

The Carrighaut was defended by infantry 
without artillery, but a strong rocket brigade* 
assisted the infantry. The enemy was snr- 
prised, and with little resistance deprived of 
an important post. Tlie ascent was defended 
by a double headed work,” which was taken 
before the enemy could do anything hut cast 
a few rockets, and offer a desultory fire of 
musketry. The hill commanded one of the 
principal fords, and the right wing of tlm 
sultan’s lines. The flank companies of the 
72nd scaled the defences and occupied them, 
the sepadar (brigadier) iu command of tho 
defence was mortally wounded iu the esca- 
lade of the British. Descending from the 
high post of Carrighaut to a shoulder of the 
same hill, hut having the separate name of 
Pagoda Hill, Lieutenant-colonel Maxwell 
possessed himself of that post also. Around 
the bottom of the hill ran a watercourse, in 
which a strong party of tho enemy lay con- 
cealed; and as Maxwell moved down to- 
wards Tippoo’s lines, tliey opened fire upon 
him with close range from their sheltered 
jmsition. At the same time tho fire from 
Ti)>])Oo’8 lino within tho hound hedge tvas 
directed upon them, hut not with much effect, 
.as tliore was not light enough to direct the guns 
with steady aim. Near tlio foot of tho hill 
tho Lockauy river formed an obstacle, it was 
defended )>y infantry, and several officers were 
killed and wounded in approaching its hanks. 
Nevertheless, Maxwell broke through every 
harrier, drove the Mysoreans from their con- 
cealed positions, forded tho Lockany, cut 
through the bound hedge, stormed several 
posts, and found himself on the banks of the 
Cavory, meeting, as before named, the centre 
division of tho British central column on the 
way. Tho passage of the Cavery was diffi- 
cult, tho river was deep, rocky, and com- 
manded hy the enemy’s batteries on the 
island. Lieutenant-colonel Baird was the 
first to reach tlie opposite hank, followed by 
about twenty soldiers. Other detachments 
rapidly followed, hut the ammunition of all 
was saturated with water. At this juncture the 

* Rockel : a missile weapon, consisting of an iron 
tube of about a toot long, and an inch iu diameter, fixed 
to a bamboo rod of ten or twelve feet long. The tube 
being dUed with combustible composition, is set dre to, 
sad, directed by the hand, flies like an arrow, to the dis- 
tauce of upwards of a thousand yards. Some of the 
rockets have a chamber, end burst like a shell ; others, 
called the ground rockets, have a serpentine motion, and 
on striking the ground, rise again, and bound along till 
their force be spent. The rockets make a great noise, 
and exceedingly annoy the native cavalry in India, who 
move in great bodies ; but are easily avoided, or seldom 
take cflcct against onr troops, who are formed in lines of 
great extent, and no great ^th. 
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events took place (already described), where 
Colonel Knox was so successful. Lieutenant- 
colonel Maxwell, a cool and skilful officer, 
perceiving the effects of Lieutenant-colonel 
Baird’s passage, sought and found a safer 
ford, which he passed with the remainder of 
his men. Lieutenant-colonel Stuart also 
crossing, both officers and the detachments 
under their command joined Colonel Knox 
at the pettah, where, the reader will remem- 
ber, he posted himself with a few men, while 
his officers attacked the batteries which fired 
upon Maxwell’s column. Colonel Stuart, in 
order to ascertain the position of the pettah 
in reference to the island generally, moved 
round the outside of the walls, and coming 
U])on open ground, encountered a detachment 
of the enemy’s cavalry, who appeared to be 
without orders, and to have remained idle 
during the night. The colonel attacked them 
in Hue, presuming upon their cowardice, and 
disjiersed them, sla\iug many. Uc had 
scarcely jierformcd this feat, when the English 
who had first landed, and marched round to 
the south aide of the island, came in view. 
Finding thcniaelves iiu8Ui)portcd, they were 
retiring, in hopes of forming such a junction 
as aetually took ])1ace. At this moment offi- 
cers were disputehed to inform Earl Corn- 
wallis of the position of affairs. 

■\Vlien daylight fully revealed the true 
a8])ect of events, it presented these results of 
the night’s conflict, — nearly all Tippoo’s re- 
doubts in front of his lines had been cap- 
tured ; the lines themselves stormed ; the 
Cavery forded by a portion of Lord Corn- 
wallis’a and the wliolc of Colonel Maxwell’s 
columns; and posts taken and occupied on 
the island. IStrategically, the situation of 
Tippoo was critical, and he bad lost many 
men. The loss of Lord Cornwallis was also 
heavy, hut bore a small proportion to that 
of the enemy, and the advantages obtained. 

Earl Cornwallis and Uuneral Meadows 
looked with exultation from the Garrighaut 
Hill npon the whole theatre of the night’s 
performances, and his lordship immediately 
took measures to reinforce the troops on the 
island. The enemy had already begun an 
attack there. Batteries and redoubts, advan- 
tageously situated, opened iipon the English, 
and the scattered crowds of Mysoreans ra- 
pidly re-collected, and assumed form and order. 

The command of the troops on the island 
devolved on Colonel Stuart. He retired from 
the pettah, and drew up his men across the 
island in front of the Lani Bang, covering 
the ford leading towards the Pagoda HiU 
with his right, and he occupied lines and 
batteries which had been constructed by the 
enemy for the defence of that part of the 


island. The colonel’s troops had expended 
all their ammunition that was not damaged. 
This exposed them to some danger, but the 
arrival of the reinforcements with a plentiful 
supply of ammunition, reassured Stuart, and 
disheartened the enemy. Leaving for a time 
Colonel Stuart unmolested, Tippoo passed 
the Cavery, and stealing forward largo bodies 
of men under cover of the unequal ground, 
ho prepared an attack npon “ the Sultan's 
Redoubt,” which General Meadows had taken 
the night before by a cotip de main. Earl 
Cumwallis perceived this from the Pagoda 
Hill. The Sultan’s Redoubt was within range 
of the gnus of the fort which now opened 
against it. The gorge was covered by no 
traverse or outwork, and was left open to 
the fort, and ex))osed to the fire thence, so 
that the redoubt, if taken by the English, 
might be untenable. It was garrisoned by 
eighty men of tlie 71st, fifty Bengal sepoys, 
and twenty men, European engineers, and 
artillery. Some twenty woimded Europeans, 
men and officers, and perhaps an equal num- 
ber of stragglers, bad also entered the place. 
There was no water, and but a small quantity 
of ammunition. Against this poor defence 
the attacks of the enemy were unremitting 
all the morning. Repeated assaults were 
driven back with heavy slaughter. No as- 
sistance could bo rendered from head -quarters, 
heesuso all approach to the point of contest 
must be under the fire of the enemy’s guns. 
Before noon, the commanding officers and 
nearly all the senior officers were killed or 
wonnded. There was fortunately in the re- 
doubt an officer scut thither by Earl Corn- 
nulHs the night before with n message; he 
found it difficult, if not imjiossible to return, 
and he took tho command. This bfficer was 
Major bkelly. Vi’hen he assumed the direc- 
tion of the defence, the ammunition was within 
a few rounds of being expended. At that 
moment an officer saw two loaded bullocks 
in the ditch, sneh as were generally attached 
to regiments for carrying ammunition. Their 
burdens were secured, and found to be as 
was sup 2 >OBed. The discovery was of tho 
utmost importance, and diffused joy and con- 
fidence throughout the little garrison. As 
soon as the men bad filled their cartridge 
boxes, a body of cavalry numbering more 
than two thousand men were seen advancing 
towards the redoubt. It was supposed that 
they would charge through the open gorge. 
Before coming within musket-shot they 
halted, and about four hundred men dis- 
mounted, and, Buord in band, attempted to 
gain an entrance. They were received with a 
fire so close and precise, that a large number 
were slain in the opening of the gorge, and 
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tlio rest fled Lrokou and panic-struclx, covered 
bjr the di»cliarp;c of cannon and rockets. It 
was one o’clock in tlie afternoon when this 
rei>nNe to(jk i)laco. For a time the enemy 
seemed in doubt wh.at course to jatraue, ex- 
co]»t lo direct a fire of field-pieces and mus- 
ketry against the gorge, jiattera so con- 
tinued until two (j’clock. Another assanlt 
uas then made, led by the remmant of the 
brigade of Lally, commanded by Monsieur 
Vigie. The original soldiers of the brigade 
had either died, fallen in battle, or were in- 
valided, and it was now almost wliolly com- 
]>used of natives, Muhvattas, and other non- 
Mussulman peojilca. They advaiieod steiidil}', 
until the defenders discharged a well-directed 
volley into their coliinin, wlion the native sol- 
diers refusing to advance, broke from their 
lanks and turned. This was the last efibrt of 
tlie enemy, who at four o'clock began to 
retire from bebind the roeks where they had 
taken post. One fourth of the little garrison 
was now killed and wonnded, ami tlio latter 
were dying of thirst. A ])arty volunteered 
to ]>i'ocnre water from a neighbouring ditch 
jind pond, and not only found a supply, but . 
discovered that the enemy h.id retired, leav- 
ing only a fetv scouts in the \ieinity of the 
rocks. 

Earl Cornwallis made arrangemonts to re- 
lieve the garrihou in tlie e\uuing, ns well as 
tlie troojjs at some other posts whore liarassing 
duty' was 2 <erfoniio(l, and directed Ba|>[)lies to 
be sent to the detachments which had so gal- 
lantly established themscR'Cs iu tho island. 
'J’he (lesjierate defence of the Bultan's Redoubt 
had drawn off the attention of the enemy from 
the troops in the island. At five o’clock iu 
tho evening alter Tipimo withdrew bis forces 
from tlie rocks, the cavalry dismounting, 
assisted by “rocket-boys," attacked the pett.ali. 
The English were seidom vigilant, and their 
native adherents were engaged in plunder 
when tho attack began. Many of thorn con- 
seiptently fell under the sciinitara of the Mos- 
lem troopers, and tho rest were driven out. 
liieutcnaut-colonel Stuart ordered the Tlst 
and u native battalion to retake the ]ilaee. 
This was done after an obstinate combat, the 
British jiursuiug tlie enemy from street to 
street, whither they retired fighting. A jiri- 
suucr taken in this conflict gave vnluahlc in- 
furiuation. Ho stated that Tijipoo Lad con- 
vened his principal sirdars, and hod exhorted 
them to make a bold effort w drive the F.ug- 
lish from the island, and to recover the tomb 
of Hyder ; that the chiefs had thrown their 
turbans qh the ground, and had sworn to 
succeed or perish in the attempt. The attack, 
the prisoner said, was to be made in tbe uigbt, 
and tho march of the assailants was to be 


directed along the bank of the northern 
braucli of the river, to turn the right Hank of 
onr line, and to cut off tho communication 
with the camp. This account, so cirenm- 
stautial, seemed to deserve credit, and Colonel 
iStnart made his arraiigcmeuts to repulse the 
expected attack. 

AInjor Diilrymidc, with the 71at regiment, 
audCnjvtoin Brown’s battalion, was directed 
to lccc]> 2 > 08 session of tho peltah, and two 
field-jtieccs wore sent in order to strengthen 
their position. Iiicutcnant-colonel Knox had 
charge of the right wing, in which was posted 
the 72ud regiment,- Liciitetiaiit-colouel Baird 
was Btationetl on the left, with the six com- 
panies of the hOth regiment ; and a ywoiior- 
tiomihlu number of nepuys wore posted ac- 
cording to the space to be defended by each 
wing. Lieuteuant-coloucl Stuart himself, 
with Major Petrie, took j>o.«t in the centre iu 
the rear of Sliaher (iniijam, with a small body 
as a reserve. The regimental field -])ieees 
were posted in tho most convenient stations, 
and the guns of the batteries were turned 
fowanls tile fort. Small parties were also 
detached, as )iickefs. to the front, and Major 
Hairy mple w.-w directed to seize tlie most 
favourable oiipoiiunity of sallying upon tbe 
flaidc or roar of tbo enemy, ns tbey jiassed 
Sbaher (lunjuni to tbo attack of tbe lines. 
Licuteuant-colonel Stuart having rei>orted 
this intelligence to the commamlor-iu-chiof, 

I ho immediately ordered four ficld-i>ie<‘es into 
the island, which arrived in the course of tho 
night; and Major Cowdie with his brigade, 
after fnruislung the detail for the relief of 
the Biiltan’s eod-gah redoubts, was directed 
to take post at the foot of the Pagoda Hill, to 
be in readiness to pass the ford into tbe island 
on tbo first alarm. Every ]>ossible precaution 
having been taken to insure suceesa, the troojjs 
lay Mjion their iiriii.s anxiously cxj)ccting the 
ajijirouch of the enemy ; but the night ]>assed 
in silence, and day broke without an alarm. 
That on attack was intended could not be 
doubted ; but the repulse iu tbe I’ettab bad 
either slackened tbe ni-donr of the chiefs, or 
the soldiory disiiirited by tbo fatal events 
of the last tweiity-foui- Lours, could not bo 
brought to second tho zeal and enthnsiasiu of 
their commanders. 

Oil the evening of the 7th of February Earl 
Cornwallis was pleased to issue the following 
orders ; — “ The conduct and valour of tho 
officers and soldiers of this army have often 
merited Lord Oornwollis’s encomiums ; but 
the zeal and gallantry which were so success- 
fully displayed last night in the attack of the 
enemy’s whole army, in a jiosition that had 
Cost him so much time and labour to fortify, 
can never be sufficiently praised; and bis 
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uatiBraotion ou an occasion which promised to 
he attended with the most substantial advan- 
tages, has been greatly heightened by learn- 
ing from the commanding officers of divisions, 
that this meritorious behaviour was universal 
through all ranks, to a degree that has rarely 
been equalled. Lord Cornwallis, therefore, 
requests that the army in general will accept 
of his most cordial tlianks fur the noble and 
gallant manner in which they have executed 
the plan of the attack. It covers themselves 
with honour, and will ever command hia 
warmest sentiments of admiration.” 

During the night Tippou abandoned liih 
few remaining posts ou the north of the 
Cuvery, and the island remained the next | 
muriiing the only theatre of contest. 'I’he 
English founil the ]>ettah a defensible ]>lace, 
and their other positions were also guoil: 
they had likewibC obtained gicat stores of 
iuiagc by driving the enemy tvom the main- 
land. 'L'hc pettah was also rich in grain 
otores, and u pulse wholcsonic for cuttle. The 
Laid lluug, as the magnificent garden of 
Tijipoo was called, supplied material for the 
siege, and the palace connected with it, us 
well as the buildings of the Fakeers, erected 
by Tippoo round the tomb of his father, fur- 
nished suitable habitatioiiH fur the officers, the 
Mounded, and the sick. 

The city of Seriugaputum uus invested on 
its two principal sides; from the camp, 
and more especially from the jii elects of the 
Dritisli, its lino outline, with its kohl defences, 
wore distinctly visible. The conflicts during 
the night of the (1th of February, and the day 
and night of the 7th, constituted a great 
and continuous battle, one of the grandest and 
severest which tlic English had fought in 
India. The arms, standards, and munitions 
of war already captured wcie immense. 
Eighty pieces of cannon, thirty -six of them 
brass, were taken. Tippoo had also suffered 
from desertion, nniiiy of his soldiers liaving 
fled ou both uiglits, especially that ot the 7th, 
uud on the morning of the btli, before ilay.* 
Many deserted to the English, and, according 
to the reports of the most intelligent among 
those who had remained longest with him, 
liis loss up to the 11th of February amounted 
to probably tw'enty-five thousand men.f 

* The nairi, and others whom he had oppressed, or 
persecated on religious grounds, and who served with the 
Euglish, ont off many of the fugitives. 

T Tippoo's army was Tccruiled from every part of 
Southern India. Mohammedans, from religious zeal, 
volunteering to serve him fiom every district across the 
peninsula, from Miilabar to Carommidrl. Numbers also 
Volunteered from t'ciitral India from the same cause. 


Major Dymock thus refers to these deser- 
tions : — “ His sepoys threw' down their arms 
I in great numbers, and, taking advantage of 
' the night, went off in every direction to the 
I countries where they had been impressed, or 
enlisted : many enme into our camp ; and 
that continued to he the case during the siege. 
From their rejiorts it appeared that, on a 
muster tiikcu of tlie sultan’s army, some days 
after the battle, his killed, wounded, and 
missing, were found to amount to twenty 
thousand. Fifty -seven of the foreigners in 
I’ippoo’s service took advantage of the battle 
of the 6th and 7tli of February, to quit his 
service and come ov'cr to our army. Among 
them were Monsieur Wevettc, an old man, 
who was his chief artificer, or rather chief 
engineer, and Monsieur Lnfulie, his I'''rench 
interpreter, both of whom had been long in 
bis und his father’s service. Monsieur Heron, 
who was taken at Bangalore, and released on 
his paiole, to enable biin to bring away' his 
family, also took this opportunity to fulfil his 
jiromises : several other people of some note 
were likewise of the number; some of them 
of the artificers sent to Tippoo Irom France, 
when his ambassadors retiwucd in 1789. 
Thirty of these foreigners, headed by Joseph 
Pedro, a Portuguese, who held the rank of 
captain in 'I'ipjioo’s service, engaged immedi- 
ately with the Mahrattas. Borne requested 
to go to the French settlements in India, 
others to return to Eurojie; a few might, 
jierliaps, be taken into our service, and the 
remainder have probably' engaged in the 
Mahratta or nisiim’s armies. The remains of 
the sultan’s nimy', which had withdrawn in 
the course of the day and night of the 7th, 
were cullectod ou the morning of ^the 8th ; 
his intantry ou the glacis, and within the 
outworks of tlie fort ; his baggage und cavalry 
ou the south side of the river towards Mysore. 
The crow d in and about the fort was very 
great ; hut his army never again encamped in 
order, or made any formidable appearance.” 
Active preparations were now maide for the 
siege. The magnificent garden was soon 
desolate, the rich fruit-trees and far-shading 
cypresses affording gabions for the engineers. 
Fascines and pickets were procured from the 
material of the garden palace, where the las- 
cars and Englbh pioneers spared nothing 
which their requirements demanded. An 
account of the remaining events must be re- 
served for another chapter. 

Even MahiatUa, who, as a nation hated him, served in 
his ranks. 
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CHAPTER XOVII. 

WAB WITH TIPPOO SULTAN SIEGE OP SERINOAPATAM— NIGHT ATTACK ON THE 

TENT OF EARL CORNWALLIS— GEKEll.U. ABEBCBOMBY BEACHES THE ALLIED 
CAMPS— SUHIUSNDER OF TIPPOO’S SONS AS HOSTAGES— SECESSION OP HALF HIS 


TBJilUTORY AS A CONDITION OF PEACE, 

Oh tho 9th of February the eioge of SeriuKA' 
patam commeuced iu duo form. The ialaud 
which now appeared likely to lie tlie sphere 
of a fierce and eanguiuary struggle was but 
four Eoglieh miloa in Icngtli, and oue mile j 
and a lialf in breadtli. Tlie eeiitre being the 
highest ground, tlieuce sloping in every di- 
rection to the river C’avery, the water a of 
which surrounded it. Tire following acuuimt 
of it, and tlw ouudition of Serlngapataru at the 
period of tho siege, was given by an official 
person on tho stuff of his excelieuey the go- 
vernor-general and eotninandur-iii'chief : — 

“ The west cud of the island, on which the 
fort is Imilt, slopes mure, especially towards 
the north; the grourrd rising on the oppusito 
aide ot the rivt r cunimauds a distinct view ol 
every part of tho loit. 'I’he fort utrd out- 
works occupy about n nttle of tho west end of 
the island, and tho Laiil ilaug, or great gar- 
den, about the saiue jiuition of the east utrd. 
The whole space betwaou the foroaud the Laui 
Bang, except a small endoBure, called the 
Howlat Bang, or rajah's garden, on the north 
bank near the fort, wms filled, before the war, 
with houses, and formed an extensive suburb, 
of which the pellah of Shaher Ciaii jaiu is tho 
only remaining jmit, the rest havrug been 
destroyed by Tijipoo to make room for bat- 
teries to defend the island, ttird to form an 
esplanade to the fort. 

“ 'I'his puttah, or town, of iiioderu structure, 
built on tho middle arid idghest ]iart of tho 
island, is about half a mile s([Uarc', divided 
into regular cross streets, nil wirle, and shaded 
on each side by trees, and full of good hou.ses. 
It is surrounded by a stivug mud Avail, and 
seemed to have been )ireeervod for tire ac- 
cotumodatiun of the bazaar pcojilc and mer- 
chants, and for the couvenreuec of tho troops 
stationed on that part of the island for its de- 
fence. A little way to the eastward of the 
pettah, is the entrance into the great garden, 
or Laul Bang. It was laid out in regular 
shady walks of large cypress troos, and full ol 
fruit-trees, flowers, and vegetables of every 
description. 

“The island of Seriiigapatam is w’atered 
not only by a river, but also by a canal cut 
from it, at a considerable ilistancc, where its 
bed is higher tlinii the island, and brought 
Irotn thence in nn inprecluet across the south 


branch opposite to that face of the fort. This 
stream, conducted in various canals to all the 
lower parts of tho island on the south side, 
afforded great couveuiunco to the inhabitants 
iu that quarter, and was tho means of keeping 
tho gardens in comitaiit beauty and abun- 
dance. 

“Tho fort, thus situated on the west end 
of the island, is distinguished by its white 
Walls, regular outworks, luagnifiueut build- 
ings, and ancient Hindoo pagodas, contrasted 
with the more lofty and splendid monuments 
lately raised in honour of the Moliaiiimedan 
faith. 'I'hc Laul Baug, which oecujiies the 
east cud of tho island, possessing all the 
beauty and convonience of a country retire- 
lucut, is dignified by tho nuuHoleum of Hy- 
der, and a superb new palace built by Tippoo. 
To tlioso add the idea of un extensive suburb 
or town, which filled the middle space be- 
tween tho loit mid the garden, lull of wealthy, 
industrious inhabitants, uiul it will readily be 
allowed that this insulaful mctrojiolis must 
have been the liehosl, most convenient, and 
beautiful spot posses&cd iu tho present age bj 
any native prince iu India. 

“Thu sultan 'ri proud mind could not be 
tranquil, iu seeing his beautiful garden, and 
all his impiovemonts, in tho possession of his 
enemies, w ho were also preparing to deprive 
him of bis last citadel, and all that remained 
of his power, llis anger w’as expressed in a 
coutiunul discharge of cannon from the fort, 
directed to the island, to the redoubts, nud to 
every post ot party of ours within his reach, 
Some of his shot even ranged to tho camp, 
and seeim-d aimed at licad-quurtevs ; hat the 
dibtance on every side was considerable, and 
his ineffectual caiinonailc served rather to 
prochiim tho wrath of the sovereign, than to 
disturb or materially annoy his enemies.” 

Tippoo faijw that he had no hope of repell- 
ing tlie English, and as a means of concilia- 
tion, as Well as of obtaining terms of peace, he 
determined to release Lieutenants Chalmers 
and Nash, whom, in violation of the terms of 
capituhition, he carried captives from Coim- 
batore. 

“ On tho evening of tho 8th of February, 
Tippoo Pent for these officers. They found 
him bitting under the fly of a small tent (the 
roof AA ithonl the walls), pitched on the south 
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(glacis of the fort, apparently much dejected, 
Tery plainly dressed, and with only a few at- 
tendants. After giving them the welcome 
tidings of their intended release, lie asked 
Lieutenant Chalmers, who had commanded in 
Coimbatore, whether he was not related to 
Lord Cornwallis, and an ofiiccr of considerable 
rank in our ormy. On being answered in the 
negative, he then asked whether he should 
sec his lordship on going to camp ; and be- 
ing told he jirobnbly should have that honour, 
reciuested him to take charge of two letters 
on the subject of peace, which ho said he had 
been very anxious to obtain ever since the 
commencement of tbo war, as it was not his 
intention to break with tbo English ; and ro- 
(lucsted his assibtanec in effecting that im- 
})ortant object, lie further expressed his wish 
that Mr. Clinlmers would return with the an- 
swer ; told him their baggage should be sent 
after them ; gave liiin a prcaeiit of two shawls 
and five bundled riiiiees, and ordered liorsca 
and atlcndants to go with tbcni to the ciiiuj).'’ 

yuch wa.! the hypoerhy and treacherj' of 
Tippoo, that while suing for ]ience, and al- 
though really anxious to procure it, he was 
meditating fresh scheiiies for retrieving hy 
arms the disasters which had befallen him. 
On the forenoon of the day on which ho 
liberated the IJritUh ofiicers. Ida cavalry 
liasscd from their eiicnmiiiucnt .and moved 
down tbo south side of the river Cavery. 
Notice was given of their movement from 
the island to head-qiuiilers. but no one sup- 
posed that they luid unv intention of crossing 
to the 1101 th side of the river. This, how- 
ever, tliey aceoinplished at a ford six ntilcs 
distant from Seringa]i:ilain ; and on the mora- 
iiig of the K'tli, at dawn, moved to the rear 
of tile loft wing of (lie JJritisli cam]), undis- 
covered, and jiassed between tbo caiiijis of the 
iiizain and that of Earl Cornwallis. Tlie ni- 
zam’s army seldom threw out jiickct-.. or ap- 
pointed posts of observation, yet the English 
sejioy sentinels mistook the enemy for horse- 
men of the Deccan. An officer who wn.s in 
tlie English camp on the night of tlic transac- 
tion thus describes what followed, and ac- 
counts for the failure of the enterprise: — 
“ The hcnd-cpiartors were in the rear of the 
right wing, and so near to the right Hank of 
the line, that the party of the enemy on pass- 
ing the park of artillery, which was posted 
hotw'eeii the wings, asked some of the camp 
followers for the Durra Sahib, or commander. 
Not BiiBjiecting them to be enemies, and anp- 
poaing these horsemen wanted Colonel DuflF, 
the coniinanding oflSoer of artillery, they 
pointed to his tent. The horsemen then 
drew their swords, and galloped towarda the 
tout, cutting some lascars and people as they 


advanced, till being fired upon by a party of 
Bombay sepoy drafts and reernita, encamped 
in the rear of the park, who had turned out 
with great alacrity ; they were diaperaed be- 
fore they conld do any further naiachief. Some 
shot were afterwards fired at them from the 
park as they went off, hut they got away 
across the hills again with very little loss. 

" This scheme was one of those daring pro- 
jects that have been so frequently practised 
by the native powers against each other in 
effecting revolutions in the East; and had 
those assassins been conducted by a guide, or 
their judgment been equal to their spirit in 
the attempt, it is possible they might have 
effected their murderous purjiose. But the 
Mohammedan horsemen in the service of the 
native powers in India are generally intoxi- 
cated with hang, a plant mixed with their 
tobacco in smoking, or with opium, of which 
they take a large dose before they enter upon 
any dangerous enterprise : this inebriation 
reinlcrs their exertions so wild and disunited, 
that it is almost impossible for them ever to 
prove successful against a vigilant enemy. 
This inenrsiou, though soon over, created a 
general alarm in the army ; the safety of Lord 
Cornwallis was not less the object of the pub- 
lic than the private concern." 

increased vigilance w'ns adopted by the 
English; and the commander-in-chief, who 
was careless of having his tent guarded, wa» 
induced to order a ca}>tain’s guard to do duty 
there in future. 

Immediately after this event, and while the 
work of making pickets, t.ascines, and gabions, 
proceeded vigorously on the island and in the 
British cam]), another series of operations went 
forward which were of deep interest to all the 
armies conrerued. Thc&c were 'conuected 
witli the marcli of the Bombay army under 
Ueneral Ahercromhy to join that under Lord 
Cornwallis. W'hen last the march of the 
Bombay army was noticed, it had ascended 
the Ghauts, and aiipenrcd on the enemy’s 
frontier. Various circniustanccs hindered its 
progress, and Tippoo dextrously impeded it 
by complicated and skilful movements of 
troops in that direction. On the 8 th of 
February, while the army of Lord Cornwallis 
was 0])crating so successfully before Beriu- 
gapatam, Ahercromhy began a rapid move- 
ment to form a junction with his chief. On 
the 11 th he crossed the Cavery at Eratore, 
not more than thirty miles from Lord Corn- 
wallis’s camp. On the IStli he had to ford a 
small river, which emptied itself into the Ca- 
very, between his army and the object of their 
advance. At that place, suddenly, a detach- 
ment of the enemy’s cavalry, which had been 
watching for the opportunity, swept between 
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the aruiy ami tho baggage, destroying and 
capturing a considerable portion. They also 
repeatedly charged the rearguard, and cut 
off a few stragglers and camp followers. On 
the 14th, a powerful corps of Mysorean horse 
harassed both flanks, and repeatedly appeared 
ready to charge ; it was at last necessary for 
the British to halt, and stand in order of 
battle. Just as the formation of the line 
was uoinplcted, a British ofiiccr contrived 
to roach Abercroniby with intelligence tliat 
(Jolonel Floyd, with the cavalry of Jjord 
(Joruwallis, four thousand allied horsemen, 
and a battalion of sepoys, n ere on tlieir way 
to cover his advance. 

Tijjjioo was observant of all these move- 
ments, and set the whole cavalry of Mysore 
in motion to cut off some of those bodies of 
troops. Oil the morning of tho llth, when 
Colonel Floyd marched with the British horse, 
the allies lingered on the ground, and refused 
to follow when the importunities of Major 
Scott urged tho necessity of the whole force 
keeping together. VVheii at last they did 
move, Tippoo's troopers jiasscd between them 
and the British, attacked and routed them, 
and had not Floyd and his Briti.sh dragoons 
hastened back, tlie JIcceau and Mahratta 
horsemen would have been altogether dis- 
persed. The enemy took to flight on the 
appearance of the British. On the 1 fith, the 
Bombay force arrived in the cauqi of the 
comniander-iu-chicf. ]t consisted, after Us 
losses, Hud the deduction of gurrisuus and posts 
formed en route, of three brigades ; and when 
the sick and wounded were sent to hospital 
tents, the force numbered six thousand bay o- 
uets. One-third of the men were Europeans ; 
with the exception of a few topasses the rest 
were seimys. 

Tho time had now arrived fur commencing 
the siege, and orders were issued to open the 
trenches. Major Dirom thus described tbe 
bulwark against which the energy and skill 
of the assailing armies were to be directed, 
and tho mode of attack contemplated ; — 

“ The fort of Seringapatuni, of a triangular 
figure, constructed on tho west end of the 
island, is embraced by the branches of the 
river on its two longest sides ; tbe third side, 
or base of the triangle towards the island, 
being the face most liable to attack, is euverud 
by strong outworks, and is defended by two 
very broad and massy ramparts, the second 
at a considerable distance within the first, 
both having good flank defences, a deep ditch, 
with drawbridges, and every advantage of 
modern fortification. 

“ The two otlier sides of the fort being pro- 
tected by tho river, it was intended that the 
main attack should have been carried on from 
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the island, by making a lodgment in the 
Dovvlat Bang, or rajah's garden, and from 
thence to run regular approaches against the 
north-cast angle of the tort, which would also 
be subject to a powerful enfilade attack from 
batteries on the north bank of the river. 
Much time and many lives must jirobably 
have been lost in this attack; the undertaking 
was arduous ; but there being no impcdiiueiif, 
besides those of art to encounter, the superior 
power of our troops and artillery could nut 
fail of success. 

“Lieutenant-colonel Ross, the chief engi- 
neer, had ill tlie iiieniitiinu been able toiecoii- 
iioitre the iiorfli face of the fort very closely, 
aud froui what he saw, uiul the information 
he received from Monsieur Blcvettc, the heiiil 
artificer, mid others of Tipjiuo's Europeans, 
who had come over to us, it was judged more 
advisable to make the priiieijial attack across 
the. river against tlie north lace of the fort. 
The curtain there was evidently very weak, 
and extoiidiiig close nloug the bank of the 
river, left no room for outworks, and the 
flank defences were few aud of little couse- 
qneuce. 'I’he ditch, excavated from the rock, 
was dry, and said to he inconsiderable ; and 
it ajipearcd to he so from uliat could be ob- 
served in looking into it from the Pagoilii 
Hill. The stone glacis vhtcli, built into the 
river, covers that face, was broken, or had 
been left incomplete, in two places, iucludiiiu 
several hundred yards of the curtain ; tlit 
walls might therefore be breached to tho hot 
tom, and would probably fill ti]) great jmrt ol 
the ditch. The fort built on tlie declivity ol 
tlie island on the north was there exposed in 
its whole extent, ami every shot firod from 
that quarter must take effect, while the slope 
the island has also to the west end, exposed 
that part of the fort to a very powerful enfi- 
lade attack from the ground by which it is 
cumuiandud on the south side of the river, 
opjiositc to the south-westcrii face of the 
fort. 

“Tho north branch of tho river, which 
would intervene between the main attack, aud 
the fort, was the only objection. It seemed 
possible, by repairing an old dam or embank- 
ment, to throw the water entirely into the 
other branch ; at all events the channel, though 
ragged, was not deep or impassable, and the 
eiuburrassmcutofeuchan obstacle was in some 
uicasure compensated by the security it gave 
against sallies, and the cover it would afford 
ill breaking ground at once within breaching 
distance of the fort. The fire, too, from that 
side, could not be very considerable, and there 
was a certainty of carrying on the approaches 
rapidly, and breaching the place with little 
loss. It might not be necessary to storm, 
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and if it alioiiU, an extraordinary exertion 
must be made at the general assault. 

“ Such were understood to be the principal 
reasons which determined Lord Ournwallis to 
relinquish the attack from the island against 
the east face, and adopt, in preference, that 
across the river against the north face of the 
fort.” 

On the 19th of February orders were given 
to open the trenches. At the same time. Lord 
Cornwallis commanded that the Uritish troops 
on the island should cross to the south side, and 
disturb the cavalry encampment there, so as 
to divert the attention of the enemy from the 
proceedings directed against the north face of 
the fort. The 71st regiment and the 13th 
battalion of Jlengal sepoys were ordered for 
this service. Night, soon after sunset, was 
chosen for this expedition. The troops crossed 
the river, made a detour among paddy bclds, 
and about midnight arrived at the enemy's 
comp. Captain Ilobcrtson, at the bond of a 
few companies, was sent forward, while the 
rest of the detachment remained in support. 
The captain ordered that the men should ad- 
vance in close order, yet stealthily, and not 
fire. Ho entered the camp undetected, and 
fell upon the troopers with the bayonet, kill- 
ing above one hundred. The men fled in 
confusion, leaving their horses, about two 
hundred of which the linglish hayonetod. 
The enemy now hegan to assemhlc ns the 
alarm was given, llobortson tlien fired seve- 
ral volleys at i andom into the ciimp, so ns to 
keep np the confusion nlrond}' created while 
he retired. The effect of this manceuvre on 
the fort was inotantnneous ; rockets were 
thrown up, Idue lights ignited, the hnstions 
illuminated, so that the whole tort seemed to 
he .1 hlnzc of fire — the enemy expected a ge- 
neral assault. A single shot was fired in 
the direction of the musketadc, hut it was 
impo.s.sil)le to open a cannonade without de- 
structive efteets upon the cavalry. Captain 
llobertson bravely and skilfully accomplished 
the task assigned to him, without losing a man. 
There was no breach of discipline, no plun- 
der, although many horses might have been 
taken away ; bad the men left their ranks to 
make prizes of the horses, the whole party 
might have been endangered. 

Major Dnlrymple, to w'hom the expedition 
had been entrusted, brouglit off his troojis 
"afoly : — 

“ He returned with his detachment to the 
island, at four o'clock in the morning, and 
proceeded fronr thence to the hea<l- quarters of 
the army, with the Tlst regiment, which was 
one of the corps ordered up from the island, 
in consequence of the plan of attack being 
clinngcdfrom thence to the north side of the fort. 


" Licutcnaiit-colonel Ross, the chief engi« 
neer, and the Honourable Lieutenant-colonel 
Knox, who was to command the guard for 
the trenches, had, in the afternoon, visited the 
outposts, and looked at the general situation 
of the ground opposite to the north face of 
the fort, as directed in the general orders. 
The largo redoubt, called Mahomed’s, which 
was constructed for the defence of the centre 
of the sultan’s camp, is nearly opposite to the 
middle of the fort on the north side, and at 
the distance of about fifteen hundred yards 
from that face. The approaches were to con- 
nect with that redoubt; but in order to take 
full advantage of an attack so unexpected on 
that side, it was determined to break ground 
within breaching distance of the fort, and, 
having formed a sufficient parallel, to work 
back from thence to the redoubt. A deep 
ravine, in which there is a stream of water on 
the right of the redoubt, tarns along its front, 
and is branched into several uullahs, or canals, 
for the cultivation of the rice fields between 
the redoubt aud the river. One of these nul- 
lahs, running nearly parallel to the north face 
of the fort, and being also at the distance 
wished, about eight hundred yards, was to bo 
formed into n first parallel for the attack, to 
which the ravine or water-course itself formed 
an imperfect approach. About one thousand 
y ards to the right of the ground fixed upon 
for the ))arnllel, there was a square redoubt of 
the enemy’s ne.ar the river, and a mosque with 
scry strong walls, at nearly the same distance 
on the left, both convenient posts to be occn- 
pied by the guard for the trenches. 

“ The troops for working, and for guarding 
the trenches, having assembled at the engi- 
neer's park as directed, marched down as soon 
as it was dark, to commence the inleresting 
operations of the night. The disposition of 
the guard for the trenches, or covering party, 
consisting of the 3t‘>th regiment, and two bat- 
talions of sepoys, being the first arrangement, 
was made by Lieutenant-colonel Knox, ac- 
cording to the plan fixed with the chief engi- 
neer, and was as follows : — 

“C'aptain kVight, with the grenadiers, and 
a battalion company of the IlGth regiment, 
accompanied by Lieutenant Mackenzie, aid- 
de-camp to the chief engineer, with a party 
of pioneers with gabions for closing the gorge 
of the work towards the fort, w’as sent to dis- 
lodge the enemy, and take possession of the 
redoubt on the right of the parallel : the light 
infantry company of the 3flth regiment, under 
Captain Hart, and two companies of sepoys, 
were to occupy the mosque to the left. Ser- 
geants' parties wore distributed along the front 
and flanks of the parallel, to prevent the pos- 
sibility of surprise. A battalion of sepoys was 
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sent into the nulFah intended for the paralle], supplied the greatest part of our oamp. This 
and the remainder of the covering party lay measure, he knew, would distress our troops, 
upon their arms, on each side of the water- and, by depriving the camp of a large etreani 
course in the rear of the parallel, under shelter of running water, soon render it unhealthy ; 
of some banks near the bnrying-gronnd of and moreover, by increasing the quantity of 
Tippoo’i Europeans, whose quarters had been water in the bed of tiie river, would add to 
at Bomarpett. the difficulty of onr approach. It is probable 

“ The chief engineer having detailed the that the Bombay army, previously to their 
working parties under the different officers of junction, prevented the sultan from an earlier 
his corps, proceeded to execute the parallel attempt to deprive us of this source of health 
which he had marked out the preceding uight. and comfort, to which he was now urged by 
They worked undiscovered, and so ineffectual the opening of onr trenches, and the com- 
were the blue lights of the fort, that, when mcnccmcnt of the attack on that side of the 
illuminated on all sides, in consoqiience of the fort. The sudden deficiency of the water 
diversion which was made from the island, soon indicated that the enemy had diverted 
they did not enable tiie garrison to see the the stream from tlie canal. The Hth bat- 
people who were at work within eight liun- tnlion of coast sepoys, commanded by (’aptain 
deed yards of the walls ; nor ean those lights Wahab, was immediately detached with a 
be of any service to discover an euomy, un- party of pioneers to dispossess the euemj^, 
less in a very close attack, where they are and endeavour to repair the damage. Tip- 
ganerally of still more use to the assailants. poo's troops did nut attempt to defend the 
“ Oaueral Meadows, accompanied by the position they had taken on the hanks of the 
officers of his suite, came down in the evening canal, which they had broken down in order to 
to the advanced redoubt, where he reiriaiiied turn the stream into the bed of the river; and 
during the night, in readiness to give his or- the embankment being very massy, the little 
ders in case anything particular had occurred, they had been able to destroy was noon re- 
in the morning he inspected the work that j>aired, and the sfreain nguiu confined to its 
had been executed, aud aiternards continued lormer channel.’’* 

his daily visits to the trenchcB during the A battalion of sepoys was stationed there 
siege. By daylight, the nullah was formed to prevetit a second attempt by the enemy, 
into a wide and extensive jmrulkd, and a re- After the commencement of the main attack 
doubt was constructed to cover its lell tlnnh, as above described, the Bombay army was 
the right being protected by the ravine. directed to cross the river, and invest the 

The party that had been sent to possess south-west side, and make ready for on en- 
tile redoubt near the river, having found | filade attack njioii the face of the fort. When 
it evaenated, and too ojien to bo rendered Abercromby made good his passage, he per- 
tenahle, in the course of (he night rejoined ceived the enemy drawn out in battle array. 
Colonel Knox. In the inoriiiug the parties Tippoo did not believe tliat the river couid 
were witlidrawn that hail been posted in front, he forded with gnns at that purticular point, 
and on the flanks of the parallel during the end had made no ])rovisiou to jirevcnt such a 
night; but the paity was couliuned in the result. His cavalry had been throrvii into such 
mosque on the lelt, a^ it was thought strong confusion by the surprise effected througli the 
enough to resist the caniiou of the fort. activity and boldness of Captain Roberts, tliat 

“ Daylight show ed the sultan that the ex- they w’ero marshalled with difficulty. He 
ertions of Ins enemy liad been directed to a now appeared in person at the Jiead of his 
more material object than beating up his horse infantry, resolved to prevent Abercromby 
camp during the night ; and that his attention securing such points as would strengthen his 
had been successfully drawn off to a different position. These were n redoubt, and a “tope" 
quarter, during the most interesting operation or grove between the fort end the heights 
of the siege. He opened every gun ho could upon which Abercromby took post, and the 
bring to bear upon the parallel, and upon the sultan inaujfested an intense anxiety to pre- 
mosque, and sent parties of infantry across the vent their occupation. The English forbore 
river to harass our troops in flank, and to in- any attempt during the. day, but at night 
terrnpt the work. Colonel Hartley, with a battalion of grenadier 

iippoo, finding all his exertions from the sepoys, effected a surprise. The next morning 
fort would be ineffectual in repelling the at- 'J'ippoo saw from his fortress three Euro- 
tack on that side, thought of employing an- peans and six sepoy battalions under Aber- 
other expedient in his defence, by turning off cromhy on the heights, strongly posted, and 
the water from the large canal, which, being hejrond the range of the guns of the batteries, 
cut from Oaniamhaddy for the cultivation of On the nights of the l‘Jth and 20th, and 

the grounds on the north side of. the river, • Narrative of tHe CasrpatyM m /sdM, 1799. 
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21st of February, the Eugliah carried on their 
works with industry, courage, and skill; 
thirty luen only were killed and wounded by 
the cannonade of the eultan during those 
operations. Ho watched the English with 
vigilance, and opposed them with activity. 
Every juorniug he paced auuously and fear- 
lessly the ramparts, to observe the progress 
made the previous night. Every feature of 
the defence was dra\Mi by himself, and his 
forliliido amazed the allies. Deserters were 
now numerous, especially from his cavalry, to 
the English, the Mahrattoa, and the nizam — 
the majority of these renegades preferred the 
services of the sovereign ot the Deccan. 

During the progress of all tliese demon- 
strations Tippoo negotiated with hesitating 
and reluctant diplomacy. His vakeels were 
received by the Jlritislr commanrler-in -chief. 
Tents were pitched near the llosqno licdonLt, 
and thither tlie represcutatives of tlio sultan 
and the allies repaired on the Itltli, Itith, I 
19th, and 21st. Deserters reported that the | 
chief men iu the city, anxious to save their ' 
treasnrcH, and ]ircffervo their iamilics from | 
alarm, and possibly insult, had remonstrated j 
w ith tlie snltau against continuing a war | 
which brought desolation and disaster to their j 
doors. Tippoo refused to make the extensive | 
concessions demanded from him, still believing j 
that the allies would not long be able to ob- , 
lain Bubsisteucc in n country already nearly j 
exhausted. The strong lort of ^Mysore was j 
still his. Cumiuer-ud-Deen Khon hold the 
Didenore country, os already shoun, and he 
was supposed to be hastening thence nith rc- J 
inforcements and convoys. I 

On tlio 22nd of February Tipiioo found , 
that Oeueittl Aborcromby had jmshed up hi.s 
posts in closer proximity to the weakest jjart 
of the detencc. He dctorniiuod to dislodge | 
them. For this purpose a strong dot.achment 
occupied the tope, a few moments before the 
airival of an Englisli party for the same pur- 
pose ; a combat ensued, the English were re- 
ijjforced from the redoubt, their surprise of 
which has boon related, and tlie combat bc- 
uame extended and severe ; the Mysoreans 
were driven out, and the English drew up in 
front of the grove opposite tho batteries of 
the fort. All day Tippoo threw rockets 
against tho to])e, and sent out skirmishers, 
who succeeded in wounding the English sen- 
tinels. When night fell he directed the guns 
of the fort against it, while cavalry and 
infantry operated upon its flanks. Tho Eng- 
lish were largely reinforced, and a fierce battle 
was fought. The arrangements for supplying 
the English with ammunition were, as usnal, 
bad, and the bravo men had to retire before 
continnous peals of musketry, to which they 


had no means of replying. The enemy, em- 
boldened, charged the tope, the troopers dis- 
mounting and leading the way sword in hand. 
The English instantly turned, charged with 
the bayonet, and drove the aggressors under 
tho walls of the fort. Again the enemy ad- 
vanced, but did not charge, maintaining a 
murderous fnsilade, which the English could 
not answer by a single shot, and were obliged 
to retreat under a heavy and galling fire. 
While the enemy were pressing more closely, 
and their fire thickening, tlio 12th battalion of 
Bombay sepoys, with a supidy of ammunition, 
arrived, and turned tho fortunes of the day. 
The sepoys covered the retreating English, 
who, with replenished cartouch-boxes, ri^ied, 
and again drove tho enemy out of the tope, 
once more taking 2 >oBt in its front, along 
which a battle of musketry was waged with 
furious energy. The English again reinforced, 
pursued the enemy under the guns of the 
fort, as the snn set olosing the day and the 
battle. This battle caused great uneasiness 
to the British on the island, and in the camp 
of head-quarters, ns the waving to and fro of 
large bodies of men, and the continued roar 
of musketry, led the British to believe that 
the whole of General Aberoromby’s force was 
in action, and hotly pressed. When night 
came, a burning anxiety to know the result 
pervaded the allied camps, ond means were 
taken to obtain prompt intelligence, which 
allayed all doubts, and afforded fresh encou- 
ragement. Abercromby birosclf had been 
apprchoiisivo that the attack was a feint by 
Ti]>poo to engage the attention of the English 
while C'ummer-ud-Deen should fall upon his 
rear, so that he feared to detach support to 
tho troops in the tope, so as to put an earlier 
termination to the conflict. Tlio English lost 
about one hundred and tw enty men, and many 
valuable officers, in killed and wounded. 

Du the night of the 23rd of February the 
second parallel was fiiiiuhed, and the ground 
selected for the breaching batteries within 
five hundred yards of the foil. On the same 
night a redoulit was constructed on an island 
in the river, from which it was believed a 
cannonade might bo directed with effect in 
certain conjunctures. Abercromby advanced 
to a ravine between the fort and the lately 
contested tope, ond mode tliere a lodgment. 
A battery was commenced near that point, 
from which to throw red-hot shot and shells 
into the fort. 

On the night of the 24th the English were 
prepared to open a fire from nearly sixty 
cannon and how itzers. The weight of metal 
was sufficient for breaching, and the means of 
setting the city on fire were ample and certain. 
The place was not yet fully invested. Pnr- 
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Beram Bhow was, as has already been shown, 
on an expedition wliich be cliose to take 
withont the concurrence of his allies. He 
woe now expected, and with his force of 
twenty thousand cavalry, a brigade of Engliah 
aepoy infantry which lie had with him, and 
thirty pieces of cannon, the investment of the 
city would speedily be completed, and Tippoo 
would obtain no supplies, unless his lieutenant, 
the khan, could force his way through the 
blockade. 

Major Cnppage was advancing from roim- 
batoro with a very strong brigade, and ordora 
to take the fort of Mysore on the way. Sup- 
plies were abundant, and the arrangements 
for convoys effective. The sultan could no 
longer maintain himself, unless by sorties he 
conld clear the vicinity of his capital and 
raise the siege. The 24th of February 
dawned on the besieged and besiegers, full of 
interest. The former, drooping and depen- 
dant, expected that ns soon as tlie shadows of 
evening closed around the ramparts, the 
thunder of the hreaching batteries would roll 
over the city. The besiegers were fall of 
high hope, eager to avenge their murdered 
countrymen, and enrich themselves with the 
booty of a stormed capital. Htiddenly order-* 
came to the English to cease working in the 
trenches, and to abstain from all hostile acts. 
At the same moment, Tippoo, ever trcnehernus 
even when treachery brought little advantage 
and much peril to him«clf, opened an active 
fire from all iioints of the delence, wounding 
and slaying several officers, as well as many 
men. This was in contravention of articles 
of nrmistico signed the night before. Lord 
Cornwallis sent repeated flags of truce and 
remonstrances, but the sultan continued his 
fire until noon, although the English did not 
reply. His aim jirolmbly was to make his 
people believe that he bad dictated terms of 
peace. The same day a proclamation of 
Lord Comwallis announced the cessation of 
hostilities, but that the same vigilance, as if 
in actual warfare, was to be observed at all 
the posts of the allied armies. On the night 
of the 2ord Tippoo had signed preliminaries 
of peace, having accepted the terms dictated 
by Lord Cornwallis. These terras were 
severe, but not more than the conduct and 
character of Tippoo necessitated, and it w.s.s 
in the power of the allies to have then closed 
his career, and have saved much blood and 
treasure that afterwards it hecamo needful to 
expenib As the struggle betw’een tho Eng- 
lish and Tippoo did not end with this war, 
and the treaty made by Lord Cornwallis 
laid the foundation for subsequent quarrels, 
it is desirable to present its terms to the 
reader ; — 
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Preliminuy articles of a treaty of peace eaneloded be- 
tween the allied armies and Tippoo Sultan, 

Akt. T, — One half of the dominions of which Tippoo 
Sultan was in possession before the war, to be eeiM to 
the allies from the countries adjaeent, according to their 
situation. 

Aitr ri. — 'Ilircc crores and thirty lacs of rnpees, to be 
paid by Tippoo Sultan, either in gold mohnrs, pagodas, 
or bullion. 

1st. One rrore and sixty -fire lues, to be paid imme- 
diately. 

2nd. One riore and sivty-live lacs, to be paid in three 
pa] menu not exceeding fonr months each. 

Aar. TIJ. — All priionera of the four powers, from the 
time of Ilydcr All, to be unequi-vocally restored. 

Anx. IV. — Two of Tippoo Sultan’s three eldest sons to 
be giren ss hostages for a due performance of the treaty. 

Anr. V. — ^Wheii they shall arrive in ramp, with the 
nriieles of this treaty, under the aeal of the aultaii, a 
counterpart shall be sent from tlie three potVers. Hos- 
tilities ahnll rcaae, and terms of a treaty of allianee and 
perpetual friendship shall be agreed upon. 

Major Dymoek relates that “ tbc allies, 
Hnrry Punt on tho part of the Mahrattas, and 
the uizam’s son, Sccnncler Jaw, and his minis- 
ter Azccm-ul-Omrali, on tho part of tho 
nizam, conducted themselves with the greatest 
moderation and propriety in the negotiation, 
nnd on every occasion on which they had 
been consulted during the war." 

The snrrencler of bis sons ns hostages 
caused much commiseration in the city, ami 
n sort of insurrection among the ladies of the 
harem, who besought the eultan to request an 
additional day’s delay from Lord Cornw.illis, 
in order that the young princes might be 
sent into his camp with suitable jirepnration. 
His lordship, hearing of this, sent word that 
he was willing to defer tho surrender of tho 
hostages, and that he would w.ait upon their 
bighuesseB as soon as they arrived at tho tents 
prepared for their reception. 'J’ippoo requested 
that they might bo at once comlucted to his 
lordship's tent, nnd delivered into his own 
hands. 

On tbc 2f)tb tbc bostnges left the fort, aiid 
seldom has the p.age of history recorded a 
sceno more touching. The ramparts wore 
crowded with soldiers ami citizens, whose 
sympathy w’as deeply stirred. Tippoo liim- 
seif was on the rampait above the gateway, 
nnd is represented ns having shown profound 
emotion. 

As tho princes left the gate the fort sainted 
them with the'usnal discharge of cannon, and 
as they approached the British camp twenty - 
one guns tliundered forth a similar token of 
respect. They were mot by the English ne- 
gotiator, Sir John Kennaway, the Mahratta 
and nizam’s vakeels, and a guard of honour. 
The princes were conveyed on elephants ca- 
parisoned after the manner of Southern India ; 
each was seated in a silver howder. The 
vakeels of the different courts were also borne 
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upon elephnnts. HaroArraliB* led the proces- 
sion, and seven standard bearers, carrying 
small green flags suspended from rocket 
poles. After those followed one hundred 
pikemen, whoso weapons were inlaid with 
silver. The rearguard consisted of two 
hundred sepoys and a squadron of horse. 

Lord Cornwallis, attended by many of his 
principal officers, ns well as bis staff, mot the 
princes at the entrance to bis tent, as they 
descended from their howders. He embraced 
them, and taking one in each hand, led them 
into his tent. The elder, Abdul Kalick, was 
only ten years of age, the younger, Mooza- 
sd-Deen was two years younger. Lord Gum- 
wallis placed them on each side of him as he 
sat. Gnllam Ali, the principal vakeel of 
Tippoo, then surrendered them formally ns 
hostages, saying, “ These children were this 
morning the sons of the sultan, my master ; 
their situation is now changed, and they must 
look up to your lordship as their father.” 
Lord Cornwallis addressed the vakeel, assur- 
ing them that his protection should be ex- 
tended to his interesting hostages; and he 
spoke so feelingly, yet cheerfully, to the chil- 
dren that he at once gained their confidence. 

The jiriiices wore flowing I’obos of white 
muslin and rod turbans, in wliich each wore 
n sprig of rich pearls. They had necklaces 
composed of several rows of largo pearls. 
Prom the necklace, each wore an ornament 
of the same pattern, the centre of uhich con- 
sisted of n large rich rnbj*, and one exqui- 
hitoly clinste emerald. The centre piece was 
surrounded hy brilliants. 'J’lieir manners 
were characterised by propriety and dignity 
becoming their high rank. The elder boy- 
had a Hoorish aspect, hi-j colour was rather 
dark, lips thick, nose flat, and the counten- 
ance long and preternaturally thoughtful. 
Neither his person nor manner was so much 
admired us the appearance and demeanour 
of the younger child, who was fair, with re- 
gular contour, large, bright, expressive eyes, 
and a countenance kind and cheerful : — 
“ Placed too, on the right hand of Lord Corn- 
wallis, ho was said to bo the favourite son, 
and the sultan’s intended heir. His mother 
(a sister of Burham-ud-Doeu’s, who was 
killed at Kuttimangulum), a beautiful, delicate 
woman, had died of fright and uppreliension, 
a few days after the attack of the lines. This 
melancholy event made the sitnation of the 
youngest boy doubly interesting, and, with 
the other circnmetances, occasioned his at- 

* ffarrarrahif r messengers employed to carry lUfcre, 
and on 1>usiness of trust, 'jfhey are commonly Brehniiiis, 
aro well acquainted with the neighbouring countries arc 
sent to gain intelligence, and are used as guides in tlie 
Held. 
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tracting by much the more notice. After 
some conversation, his lordship presented a 
handsome gold watch to each of the princes, 
with which they seemed much pleased. 
Beetel-nut and otto of roses, according to 
the Eastern custom, being then distributed, 
be led them back to their elephants, embraced 
them again, and they returned, escorted by 
their suite and the battalion, to their tents. 
Next day, the 27th, Lord Comwallie, at- 
tended as yesterday, went to pay the princes 
a visit at their tents, pitched near the Mosque 
Redoubt, within the green cenant or wall, used 
by the sultan in the field, of which we liad 
so often traced the marks during the war, 
Tlie canaiit of canvas, scolloped at top, was 
painted of a heantiful sea-green colour, with 
rich ornamented borders, and formed an ele- 
gant inclosure for the tents. It was thrown 
open to the front, and within, it the pikemen, 
sepoys, Ae., of the princes' guard formed a 
street to a tent, whence they came out and 
met Lord Cornwallis. After embracing them, 
he led them, one in each hand, into the tent, 
where chairs yvero placed for liis lordship, 
themselves, and his suite. Sir John Kcnna- 
way, the Mahratta and the nizam's vakeels, 
also attended the conference. The eldest 
hoy, now seated on his lordship’s right hand, 
appeared less serious than yesterday ; and 
when ho spoke, was not only graceful in his 
manner, b>it had a mopt affable, animated 
appenranee. The youngest, however, ap- 
peared to he the favourite with the vakeels ; 
and at the desire of Gnllam Ali, repeated, 
or rather recited some verses in Arabic, which 
he had learned hy heart from the Koran, and 
afterwards some verses in Persian, which he 
did with great case and confii^encc, and 
showed he had made great progress in his 
education. Each of the princes presented his 
lordship with a fine Persian sword, and in 
return he gave the eldest a fuzee, and the 
youngest a pair of pistols, of very fine and 
curious workmanship. Some jewels, shawls, 
and rich presents were tlion offered to his 
lordship ns matter of fom; after which, 
beetel-nnt and otto of roses being distri- 
buted, the princes eonducted his lordship 
without the tent, when he embraced them 
and took his leave. The tent in which the 
princes received Lord Cornwallis, was lined 
with fine chintz, and the floor covered with 
white cloth. ’J'lie attendants sprinkled rose- 
water during the audience ; and there was a 
degree of state, order, and magnificence in 
everything, much superior to what had been 
seen amongst our allies. The guard of sepoys 
drowm up without was clothed in uniform, 
and not only regularly and well-armed, hut, 
compared to the rabble of infantry in the 

3 o 
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service of tlie otlier native powers, appeared 
well disciplined and in high order. From 
what passed this day, and the lead taken 
by the eldest son, it seemed uncertain which 
of them might be intended for Tippoo's 
heir. Perhaps, and most probably, neither ; 
for Hyder Sahib, about twenty years of age, 
has always been said to bo Tippoo’s eldest 
son; had been educated accordingly, and had 
accompanied his father constantly daring the 
war, till lately, whon he was sent on a sepa- 
rate command.”* The vakeels declared that 
he was not a favourite, nor destined to be 
the heir. This was, however, supposed to 
be said by them to prevent that prince also 
from being demanded as a hostago. 

On the morning of the 28tli, a salute was 
fired from the fort, to announce the eatisfac- 
tion of the sultan, at the treatment which his 
sons received. Every preparation was now 
made to complete the definitive treaty, and 
liasten the departure of the allies. There 
arose many grounds of suspicion that Tippoo 
had actually murdered some of the English 
prisoners alter the signature of preliminaries 
of peace, and that others were retained in 
a miserable confinement in Seriugapatam. 
Ten sepoys of General Ahereromhy’s corps 
ware taken on the 29th of February, brought 
into the fort, each mutilated of his right hand, 
and sent back to the English camp. TJicso 
men were shown to Tippoo’s vakeels, w’ho said 
they had been caught plundering. The sepoys 
declared that they were wandering about 
beyond the fort, were seized, brought before 
the sultan's chubdar, or officer of justice, and 
thus mutilated. The vakeels denied that this 
was by orders of the sultan, or with his 
knowledge. When Tippoo was remonstrated 
with by Lord Cornwallis, the reply was inso- 
lent and satirical : — “ His lordship must have 
been misinformed ; but for Lis satisfaction, if 
ho desired it, he would throw down one of 
the bastions that he might see into the fort.” 
In a variety of ways, the sultan appeared as 
if he doubted the sincerity of the allies, or 
was himself insinceTo. He was preparing 
the means of further defence, although his 
sons were hostages, and he had signed terms 
of a preliminary treaty. His vakeels also 
raised every obstruction which falsehood and 
artifice could create to the ratification of the 
treaty. Ho refused to pay the full fine stipu- 
lated, although a crore of rupees had been 
already sent. Cummer-ud-deen Khan had 
arrived with an immense convoy, and a power- 
ful reinforcement, and was permitted to enter 
the fort. The cession of territory was after 
many disputes fixed, and yielded nearly half 
a million sterling to each of the three allied 
Narrative of the Camfoig*. . 


powers. The sultan had determined, as soon 
as tlie allies withdrew, to take ample veu. 
geance upon the Coorg Rajah for the aid 
which he gave to the Bombay army. Lord 
Cornwallis insisted therefore upon that prince 
being secured as an independent sovereign 
by the treaty, Tippoo retused, and so keen 
was his love of revenge, that no concession 
demanded of him excited such grief and in- 
dignation. lie w'as nearly driven to maduess. 

Lord Cornwallis sent back the guns to the 
islauil, and ordered the troops to prejiare to 
renew the siege, should matters come to that 
extremity. There was, however, such dis- 
arrangement and destruction of material as 
rendered a new siege far more difficult than 
the former. Fresh food was scarce in the 
camps, a~peBtiIoutia] effluvium stole over the 
posts which were occupied in the island, and 
many of the men sickened and some died. 
Upon all this the sultan had calculated, and 
therefore instructed his vakeels to procras- 
tinate, while ho added strength to his forti- 
fications, especially to the north face of the 
fort. The civil officers of Tippoo represented 
to him the great forces now occupying his 
country, and urged him to remove all doubt 
of his sincerity, by a full and frank compliance 
with the terms of the treaty. They were 
justified in these representations, for, on the 
IGth of March, 1792, the following number 
of troops were in Mysore, and chiefly around 
Soringapatam ; — 11,199 Europeans, 72,G20 
natives, with 254 cannon. 

The negotiations with the sultan made such 
unsuccessful progress, that on the IGth of 
March, the body-guard which attended the 
princes was disarmed, and the royal children 
were sent towards the Carnatic. Intimation 
was given to the sultan, that if the definitive 
treaty were not immediately signed, hosti- 
lities would be resumed, 

PuTseram Bbow, with his Mahrattas, and 
the Bombay sepoy battalions, under Captain 
Little, attached to the army of that chief, 
crossed the river to the south side of the fort, 
to join the force of General Abercromhy, 
and make the blockade there more complete. 
“It may appear extraordinary t^t the 
other Mahratta army, or the nmam’s army, 
had not been employed to act with General 
Abercromhy, in the absence of Purseram 
Show. Lord Cornwallis mentions in one of 
his despatches, that it suited neither the health 
nor inclination of Hurry Punt to go upon any 
detached service ; and that the nizam’s min- 
ister, although he, with great zeal, offered 
to supply the place of the bhow, was so com- 
pletely ignorant of military affairs, and such 
was the want of arrangement prevailing in 
every department of Ins army, that he was 
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equally unable to put hie troops in motion, o; 
to provide for their subsistence, even for s 
few days, if removed from our ermy." 

The bhow took eagerly to his task, and 
with his cavalry scoured the country t 
Mysore, capturing elephants, camels, and 
bullocks belongiirg to the sultan. At last 
finding resistance vain, his troops unwilling 
to defend the city, and his family and vakeel 
anxious for peace on any terms, Tippoc 
signed the necessary documents. He re- 
quested that the ratification of the treaty 
should be presented by his sons to Lord Corn- 
wallis in person. This was to induce his 
lordship to recall the cortege, which had been 
halted at a day’s march. ^Vith this request 
Lord Cornwallis complied. Tippoo requested 
a personal interview with Lord Cornwallis 
which his lordship refused, probably from 
an apprehension of giving cause of jealousy 
to our allies, from having no great respect for 
the sultan’s character, and from seeing it 
would answer no essential public purpose. 

“Ou the lUth ot March the young princes, 
attended and escorted in the same manner os 
when they first arrived in camp, came to per- 
form the ceremony of delivering the defini- 
tive treaty to Loid Cornwallis and the allies. 
They orrived nt head-quarters at ten o’clock, 
which woB the hour appointed, ond were re- 
ceived by his lordship, ns torinerly, with the 
greatest kindnoss and attention. The hoys 
had now gained more confidence; the eldest 
in particular, conducted himself with great 
case and propriety ; and, after some general 
conveisation, having a pnreed handed to him, 
which contained the definitive treaty in tri- 
plicate, he got up and delivered the whole to 
Lord Coruwallis. The nizam's sou, or Mogitl 
Prince as they call him, and the Mahratta 
plenipotentiary, Hurry Punt, did not think it 
consisteut with their dignity to attend on 
this interesting occasion, any more than on 
the first day that the princes arrived in camp. 
Even their vakeels were late in making their 
appearance. At length, on their coming, the 
eldest prince receiving two of the copies of 
the treaty, returned to him by Lord Corn- 
wallis, delivered a copy to each of the vakeels 
of the other pow'ers, which he did with great 
manliness ; hut evidently with more constraint 
and dissatisfaction than he liad performed the 
first part of the ceremony. One of the vakeels 
(the Mahratta) afterwards muttering some- 
thing on the subject, the boy asked at what 
he grumbled ; and, without giving him time 
to answer, said, ‘ they might well be silent, as 
certainly their masters had no reason to be 
displeased,’ These may not he the precise 
words, hut something passed to that eficct, 
which did great honour to the boy’s manli- i 


ness and spirit. The princes having com- 
pleted the ceremony, and delivered this final 
testimony of their father’s submission, took 
their leave and returned to their tents ; and 
thus ended the last scene of this important 
war.”* 

The losses of Tippoo were very heavy. 
The British main army captured 482 pieces 
of cannon, and in the various conflicts with it, 
inclndiug the eiege, Tippoo acknowledged 
that the number of men, killed, wouudM, 
missing, and taken prisoners, was 31,720. The 
Bombay army took 224 guns, and the ao-' 
knowledged loss of the sultan to that army 
in killed, wounded, prisoners, and deserters 
w’SB 9020 men. The Mahratta army, and 
Bombay brigade associated witli it, slew, 
wounded, captured, or caused to desert, 6850 
men, and made prizes of sixty-six pieces of 
artillery. The nizam's army, with the Madras 
brigade attached, won thirty-six guns, and 
slew' or di.spcrsed IS-W men. The naval 
squadron of the English at Fortified Idond, 
eized or s]iikcd forty-three cannon, and 
killed and wounded 200 men, besides taking 
the fort. The nizam’s army took four forts, 
the Mahrattas six, the Bombay army sixteen, 
and Lord Cornwallis’s own army forty. "The 
gtins taken by Tip]>oo Sultan during the 
war were the tliirty-sevon at tlie Travancorc 
linos, belonging to the rajah (found after- 
wards in the Paniany river) ; six field -pieces,’ 
which the detachment at Sattemangulum were, 
from the cattle being killed, under the ne- 
cessity ol quitting in their retreat; two or 
three guns at IVrmaLoil, in the Carnatic ; 
and the few guns which the detachment com- 
manded by Cummer-nd-Deen Cawn retook 
in Coimbatore. The only forts of (jonscquence 
that remained in Tippou’s possession at the 
conclusion of the war were, Seringapatam, 
'Ihittledroog, Bidcnorc, Mangalore, or a new 
fort near it called Jcmaulghur, Kistnaghery, 
and Snnkeridurgum, I'iic two last forts being 
'n the ceded countries, there were only four 
places which have not either been in the pos- 
scs.sion of his enemies during the war, or 
made over to them in consequence of the 
peace.” 

The prize money of tlje army was consi- 
derable. Lord Cornwallis and General Mea- 
dows gave up theirs for the benefit of the 
army in general. Tlie company granted a 
gear’s batta, which, w ith the value of captured 
sommodities, made nearly £000,000. The 
British armies and tlieir allies soon began 
heir homew’ard march when the treaty was 
igned, and the sultan was left to brood over 
his disasters in his diminished dominions. 

* Migor Diram’s seconat. 
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CHAPTER XOVIII. 

DEPABTUKK OF J.OKU C'oKNWALLTS FROU INDIA— SIR JOHN SHORE BECOMES GOVERNOR 
GENERAL— HE RESIGNS -THE EARL OK AIORNINGI’ON IS APPOINTED GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL— GENERAL CONSPIRACY AGAINST THE ENGLISH— EFBORTS OP THE FRENCH 
— TIPPOO SULTAN FORMS A FRENCH ALLLVNCE TO EXPEL THE ENGLISH FROM INDIA. 


Lord Corhwallis having hronght the war 
with Tippoo to a aiiccessfiil iasne, sought the 
earliest day compatible witli public interests 
to retire from the government of India, and 
Sir John Shore asanmcd the reina of govern- 
ment; Major-general Sir Hebert Abercroiubj' 
receiving the appointment of coniinander-in- 
chief. The general was appointed to his 
high office by the eonrt of directora in Sep- 
tember, 17!t2; Sir John was installed in hia 
high office, October lift, 1793, Lord Hobart, 
a nominee of Mr. Dnndns (the enemy of 
Hastings), Bticcccded Sir Charles Oakley in 
the government of Madras, five days before 
Sir John Sliore. filled the chair of the general 
government. 

Notwithstanding the snocesse'i of Earl 
Cornwallis, and the moral impression «hich 
ho left behind with all the native states, tlieir 
treachery and solfishnoi-s were anch that the 
English could rely on no treaty, nor on the 
personal disposition of any chief ; reliance 
, could be alone placed on their own power for 
peace, and the integrity of their territorie.s. 
The influence of the French tvns usinin be- 
ginning to be felt. They formed a fresh 
treaty with the ni;!nm of the Deccan, ami 
acquired such power over him by means 
purely diplomatic, tliat ho took two French 
brigades into his service. 

The disturbances in Europe, wbicli ensued 
upon the Froneli revolution, tbreatened to 
affect the interests of England in India. Tlie 
coasting trade was impeded by French cruisers, 
and no effectual meaus vvero taken against 
them until much loss of property, and some 
loss of life ensued. Commodore Cornwallis, 
in the spring of 1794, checked tlie«e attacks 
upon the coasting vessels. 

Tippoo Sultan having performed all that 
he had stipulated, and scriipulously main- 
tained peace, his sons were therefore sur- 
rendered to him on the 28th of March. It 
was the belief of the governments of all the 
presidencies that the snltan was, by a rigid 
economy, and a skilful attention to the re- 
sources of his dominions, preparing for a new 
struggle, in order to regain the territories 
wrested from him, and his prestige in Kontbom 
India, and that he only n^Yaited the restora- 
tion of his children to take a more decided 
course. Strong suspicions were entertained 
that he was, with such objects, already in 


correspondence with the Snltan of Turkey, 
and w'ith the revolutionary government of 
France. As soon as Tippoo received hia 
sons, indications were given that ho was pre- 
paring for war, and the foe against whom the 
bolt was likely to bo thrown was the nizam. 
A jealousy existed between this prince and 
the Pcishwa of the Mahrattas, and Tippoo 
w’as anxious to ally himself witli the latter. 

The treaties of 1790 clearly constrained 
neutrality ou the part of the English, and 
such a policy suited the temper of the gover- 
nor-general. The French took advantage of 
that neutrality, and instigated both the Mnli- 
rattas and the nizam to make war. French 
officers and troops actually joined both armies. 
The nizam w.is defeated without any help 
from Tippoo, and the Mahrattas were ascen- 
dant in all Houthern India, except where tlie 
English, French, and Tippoo lielil a stern in- 
dependence. 'Die French continued to in- 
trigue, and a French and English contingent 
were at the same time in the nizam’s country. 

While matters were thus uncertain in the 
Deccan, events rapidly oconrred in the north, 
which increased the power of the English, 
The Vizier of Ondo and the Roliillas bad a 
fresh war, which ended in the snpremaej’ of 
the ally of the English, and new arrange- 
ments, political and financial, in their favour. 

The death of fiir William Jones, the learned 
and upright judge at Calcutta, was regarded 
ns a loss to India and to England. 

In the year 17'J(i the direetors decided 
upon a revision of the military system of 
British India, which was carried out at an 
increased cost of £308,000 per annum. The 
appearance of a new French squadron oil the 
coast of Coromandel caused nncasincss at the 
presidencies of Madras and Bengal, and the 
rumour tliat a powerful Dutch fleet was at 
sen, destined to co-operate with the French, 
deepened the Alarm, and led to active defen- 
sive preparations. Sir George Keith Elphin- 
stone encountered the Dutch fleet at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and compelled it to surrender, 
relieving the government of India of all fear 
from that quarter. 

Before the year 1796 closed, the army of 
Tippoo had been increased so much, and his 
general military preparations were of such a 
character, that representations were made to 
him of the suspicious nature of his proceedings, 
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and explanations were demanded. At the 
same time the Madras army made ready for 
the field, in case the answer of the sahib 
should prove unsatisfactory. The govern- 
ment of Bombay also placed the coast of 
Malabar in a state of defence. The troops of 
that presidency were ordered to attack any 
French force landing in \VeBtern Intta, even 
if it were necessary to violate the territory of 
Tippoo. 

Tiie Bultan'a letter was ingeniously evasive, 
affording no explanation and offering no of- 
lence. Tippoo prepared more actively to as- 
sert certain claims upon Kurnaul, a dejien- 
dency of the niaani, and the English govern- 
ment ])repAred to enforce respect for the treaty 
of J>urd Cornwallis. 

During 1790-7 the financial pressure upon 
the company was exceedingly severe. In 
whatever form the company ))rospered, finan- 
cial distresses incessantly recurred. 8ir John 
Shore was an able financier, hut he had not 
the hold conceptions of llastings, and he 
dared not incur the danger of impeachment 
in England by any measures of finance re- 
sembling those by which Hastings so often 
filled the cofl'ers of the company. Sir John’s 
conduct gave such satisfaction in England, 
that he was created Baron Teignmouth, Oc- 
tober 24th, 1797. 

The affairs of Oudo were greatly dis- 
turbed during Sir John Shore’s administration. 
Tile vizier died, a pretender ascended the 
iiinsnid, tlie country was disturbed, the court 
a scone of debauchery and cruelty the most 
horrible and flagrant. Oudo was what it 
had always proved before, and what it 
constantly became afterwards — a torment and 
difliculty to the English. Vizier Ali, who 
had been acknowledged by the govermueut 
at Calcutta, wos deposed, aud Saadut Ali 
set up, who stipulated to pay seventy-six lacs 
of rupees instead of fifty-six paid by bis prede- 
cessor, and also promised to pay up all ar- 
rears incurred by previous nabobs of that 
province. Territory was also surrendered, 
and money obtained for the company to a 
largo amount under various forms and on 
different pretexts. 

In March, 1798, Lord Teignmouth re- 
turned to England. Lord Cornwallis was 
again appointed governor-general, bu^ as 
was mentioned in a previous chapter, the 
state of Ireland required his services. The 
Earl of Mornington accepted the vacated 
post. On the 18th of May, 1798, Lord 
Mornington assumed the authority of gover- 
nor-general. The first measure of great ge- 
neral interest upon which ho entered, was a 
revisiuii of the system of finance. The credit 
of the company v.'as at a very low ebb, for 
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there existed a general impression in India 
that Tijqfoo, the French, the Mahrattas, and 
other powei «, would all combine in a grand 
attempt to overthrow the English. 

In June, 179b, the directors sent out a 
de 82 )atch tor war to be proclaimed against 
Tippoo, if it were found that he had entered 
into any uegotiatious uith the French. This 
resulted from a proclamation made at the 
beginning of the year in the Isle of France, 
declaring the wash of Tippoo to form an 
alliance offensive and defensive with France. 
At this juncture the force of French auxil- 
iaries in the pay of the nizam amounted to 
fourteen thousand. Scindiah, the most am- 
bitious prince in India, not excepting Hydor, 
had also a French force in his pay. Tippoo, 
early in 1799, sent an embassy to France. 
At Mangalore he accepted a French detach - 
ineiit to serve in his army, and he now seemed 
anxious for the moment when a renewed 
struggle with the English should begin. 

After the peace with him in 1792, the state 
I of the army was, as usual, permitted to de- 
cline in Madras, so that in 1799, General 
Harris, who then commanded the troops 
there, declared that it was inadequate even 
for the defence of the Madras territory. 
North-western India was in danger from the 
Affghans, wliose incursions were incessant 
and fierce, 'i'he state of the British army 
there was most unsatisfactory. It was prin- 
cipally recruited from Glide fanatics, who 
were disloyal ; and the relaxation of discipline 
was such as to excite the utmost alarm of 
General Kir James Craig, who went so far as 
to affirm that from the want of discipline, and 
the general character of the sejiois, “the fate 
of our empire in India probably ^huiig by a 
thread of the slightest texture.” Again, the 
commauder-in-chief reported, “A defensive 
war mnst ever be ruinous to us in India, and 
we have no means for conducting an ofionsive 
one. 

The Sikhs and the Mahrattas carried on 
consultations which were supposed to be in- 
imical to the English. Under French influ- 
ence and instigation all India seemed ripe for 
a combined attack upon the English, when in 
1798 Lord Mornington found himself at the 
head of the government. 

Immediately upon the ariival of Lord 
Mornington as governor-general of India, 
he found himself opposed by the council of 
Madras in a manner similar to that from 
which Hastings suffered so much inconveni- 
ence. His lordship possessed a spirit reso^ 
lute like that of Hastings, but Ids aristocratic 
connexions in England gave him a pow'er and 
authority which were wanting to Hastings. 
Ho resolved to exercise both, in asserting his 
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tfr^gKtlvd aa gavernor'geiieral, and ha at 
ult auecfiedad in quelling the inenbordinate 
diaposition of the jobbing council of Madras. 

At thia jniictnre in Indian history, a inan 
appeared upon the stage destined to acquire 
a fame wide as the world, and lasting as 
time — Arthur Wellesley, afterwards Duke of 
Wellington. In February, 1797, he landed 
at Calcutta with the 33rd regiment of ^e 
line, of which he was licutenant-oolonel.* 

* Tba hittory of the Duke of Wdliagton ii too well 
known to Bnglisli raodera to render it neoestuy to gire 
any detailed aoeouut of the previoua history of that woa- 
derfnl man. Vet ts the ciroulation of otir History of the 
Brltwh Empire in the East is censideraUy beyond the 
Utaita of thamtiA islea, the following brief notiM may ha 
dSlirable “ It is a eircamstance of rather unoiual occur- 
waea timt the day and place of a famons birth ahould be 
unknown even to contemporary inquirers : yet sueh is the 
case on the iMant occasion. It Is certain that the Duko 
of Wellingtaa was bom in Ireland, and of on Iriah family, 
and that tiM fttt In which he saw the hght waa that 
which iisheind alao Napoleon Buonaparte into the world. 
The 1st of Stay, 1709, is specided, with few variations, 
01 the birthday of Arthur Wellesley by those of his bio- 
mphers who venture on such rirrnmetantiality, and 
Onngan CuUe, county hleatb, haa been aeleeted with 
similar untodmity as the aeeno of the event. The former 
of these staSenumts haa received a kind of contli'inatum 
by the adoption of the duLe’a name and eponsorsbip for 
a nyal iutant born on the day in question ; yet, in the, 
registry of St. Peter's Chnrrh, Dublin, it is duly re> 
mtded that ‘ Arthur, son of the flight Hononrablu £arl 
and Oounteei of Mornington,’ was there rhnaleiud by 
'Ifioo Hauu, archdeacon, on the SOlh April, 1769.’ 
Thie eutry, while it conclueivcly negatives one of the two 
foragoisg presumptiom, materiallpr invalidates the other 
alio i for, though not impossible, it ie certainly not likely 
that the infant, if bonf at Dangan, would hove been bap> 
tiled in DaUia. Our own inCormation leads us to 
have that tba illustrious hubject of this biography lint 
saw the light in the town residence of his parents, Hor- 
uington llosae, a mansion of some preteusiooi in the 
centre of the sasten) side of Upper hferrion Street, Dublin, 
end which, ue it abutted eighty yean ago ae a cermr 
hoiiee upon a large area, aince enclosed with buildinga, 
was occaiioimlly described as situate in Merrion Square. 
We are nut iuoUued, however, to pursue n qnesuon of 
which the mbst notable piAut is the iUtSAirttee with 
which it waa treated by the persou most immedindy eon- 
csined. The Dube he^ hie birUsday on the ISth « dune.” 

Artiinr WtUtshgr, by ^e death of his in 1781, 
became dependent, at an early egeiUpoa theoore end pru- 
dence of his mother. Under this direction of his studies 
he wae sent to Eton, from which rollege be waa trans- 
ferred 0rst to private tuition at Brighton, aud subaeqaently 
to the military seminary of Anglers, in Prance. On the 
7th of March, 1787, being then iii the eighteenth year of 
his age, the Hon. Arthur Wellesley received his drst com- 
luission as an ensign in the 78rd regiment of foot. Uia 
promotion was rapid, but not more so in its first steps 
than in examples visible at the present day, and much 
lesi 10 than in the case of some of his coatemporariei. 
He remained a subaltern four years and three mouths, at 
Abe expiration of which period of service ha received his 
captaincy. The honour of having triinad the Duke of 
IVeUington would be highly regarded hi the traditione of 
any particular corps, but so numerous and r^iid were 
hia exchinps at this period, that the distioction can 
hai^y be claimed by any of the regimenta on the rolle of 
whim be was temporarily borne, lie entered amy. 


It will be eoea from the brief Abstract of 
the memoir given in the note below, that 
when the Hon. Arthur Wellesley landed in 
India, he was in his twenty-eighth year, had 
seen cooBiderahle service, and had occupied 
the post of a brigadier in critical circum* 
stances ; indeed, both the lientenant-colonel 
aud liijhregiment had received high com- 
mendations for their eondbot at various ope- 
rations in the Low Countries. 

ae we have asid, in the 78rd, but ia the same year be 
moved, aa lieatoiiant, to dm 76th, Sod within tho next 
eighteenth months was transferred, etiS fa a subaltern’s 
capacity, to the 41st foot and the ISth Ught Dragoons, 
sueccssively. On the 80th of June, 1791, ho waa pro- 
moted to a captaincy in the S8tk, friim which corjis hr 
exchanged into the 18th Light Dragrooni in the October 
of the year following. At length, on tbs 80th of April, 
1703, he obtained his minority fn the 88rd, 4 regiment 
which may boast of eoinidenble idestitsatioa with his 
renown, for he pre^dsd in it to hit fieuteuant-colouelcy 
and colonelcy, and commnded it parssnedly thronghout 
the early st^e of hit active earaer. These rapid ex- 
changes bespeak Uie eperatiou of tomewhot uniisnsl inte- 
rest m poshing the young offieei forward ; for m those 
dsys a soldier ordinarily contmued in the corps to which 
he was first gaoetted, and to which hia hopes, prospects, 
and connsett^ were mainly confined. So close, indeed, 
and permanaut ivore the ties thus formed, that when 
Colonel IVellcsley’s own comrade abd confDioiidcr, General 
Harris, was asked to name the title by Which be would 
desire to enter the peerage ha ooold only refer to the 
Sth Eusiliers as having been for newly six-and twcoty 
yearshiacomUuit lionie. ThebiothtrofLordMoruiugiuii 
was raised above these necasutks of routine, hut what is 
chiefly noticeable In the incidents described is, that the 
period of bis probstionory tervine was divided btlweeu 
cavalry and infantry alike — a cirenmitanne of some advan- 
tage to so observant a mind. 

Before the active career of the young ulllcer evm- 
menced, he wss attached as aide-de-camp to the staff of 
the Earl of Westmoreland, then Lord-lieutensut ot Ire- 
land, and in 1790, having just corns of i^‘, he was re- 
turned to the Irish parliament for the family borough oi 
Trim. The most eager reeearehca iate this period ot his 
career hare not elicited anything to prove that he was 
distinguished from tiiose around In one particular, 
indeed, he shined the failings eomwen to his class and 
times, after a fashion singaUrly coattait44 with the sub- 
sequent devdopments of his dnneter. Captain W ellmley 
got seriously into debt. So prerniw were his obhga- 
tious, that he accepted temporary retirf 6om a bootmaker 
in whose house he lodged, and befoie quitting England on 
foreign service, coiifidM the arrangement ot his affairs to 
another Dublin tradesman, whom he empowered for this 
purjiose to receive the disposable portion of his income. 

At length, in the inunth of May, 1794, Arthur Wel- 
lesley, bring then in bis 36th year, and in command 
of the SSrd regimint — a position which ho owed to his 
brother’s Ubertdily— embarked at Cork for service on the 
continent of Europe, so that his first active duties in- 
volved great independent respousibihty. Throughout the 
war in the Netherlands, the lion. Arthur Wellesley dis- 
tinguislicd himself by courage and ability. The com- 
mand of a brigade had devolved npon him by aeniority, 
and he had commanded the rearguard ia n disastrous 
re^at. After the termination of the Netherlands earn- 
paigu, his regiment returned to England, where it re- 
mained until ordered to India.— Jiriilffed from Memoir 
of the Duke of Wellwgton, in ’’ ITAe limes," Serifem- 
ier U,lStS. 
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At the jwriod that Colonel Arthur Welleeley 
and hie brother, the Earl of Momington, go< 
vemor-general of India, met at Calcutta, war 
with Tippoo Sultan was imminent. On this 
account the 3i)id regiment was ordered to 
Madras, where, in September, 1798, Colonel 
Wellesley arrived. It was a ciicumstance 
both singular and important, that the Hon. 
Arthur Wellesley, who was destined to play so 
important a part in the coming war with Tip- 
poo, had had previous opportunity of mak- 
ing himself acquainted in a military point of 
view with Madras, the Carnatic, and the con- 
tiguous territory of Mysore. Soon after 
Colonel Wellesley bad lauded at CHlcntta, 
he was oideied on an expedition to Manilla, 
but the dangerous condition of affairs at 
Madras led to the recall of that expedition. 
On his return from the Stiaits of Malacca, he 
proceeded to Madras, without touching at Cal- 
cutta. Ue there made acquaintance with 
Lord Hothnm, the governor, remained in 
the presidency for several weeks, examined 
the ground which naust be passed over in 
a conflict with Tippoo, and made himself 
well acquainted vith the militaiy capabi- 
lities, deiensive and offensive, of the Car- 
natic, so that when he was oidered to Madias 
officially, he was a competout judge ot the 
military questious which were then under 
discussion. 

On Loid Hotham’s removal fiom the go- 
vernment, Lord Clive, eldest son of the great 
conqueror of Bengal, arrived to fill that situa- 
tion. How diilerent his position and jirospects 
from that of his illustrious father .' I'he first 
Clive landed upon the sea-stiicken shoics of 
Madras, poor and desolate, a mere clerk, in 
the lowest sitnati<jn ; the son and successor of 
that uufiieudcd youth lauded as governor of 
that very place, with the rank and title of a 
peer, and oU the advantage which great wealth 
confers. 

The Earl of Momington entertained a very 
high respect for Lord Clive, although they 
had never met, and he at once opened com- 
municatioiiB with him of a confidential nature 
as to the government and prospects of the 
presidency, the causes of former failures and 
present dangers, and tlie grounds of hope for 
future success. There is a frank, manly, 
gencrons tone in the communications of the 
governor-general to Lord Clive, which cannot 
fail to impress men much in his favour. The 
governor-general also requested Lord Clive 
to accept the exposition of his views, which 
would he made by bis bi other, the Hon. 
Colonel Wellesley. Thus the latter wae 
brought into intimate and confidential rela- 
tions at once with the governor of the pre- 
sidency, to the defince of which he was to 


bear bo important a relatiea. The conne:doit 
also of Colonel Wellesley with Qoperal Harris, 
then commanding the troope of the preeidency, 
was intimate and fall of confidence— -another 
circumstance w’hich bore upon the future 
favour of the colonel, and upon the good of 
the service. 

Before passing to the narrative of events in 
which General, afterwards Lord Harris, took 
so important a part, some notice of that doUs 
soldier is desirable. General Harris described 
himself thus, “A humble clergyman’s son, 
thrown very early in life into the army, en- 
tiiely a soldier of fortune, with acarce any 
assistance save my own exertions.” It is re- 
lUBikable that the great Duke of Wellington, 
notwithstanding his aristocratic connexions, 
attributed his advancement also to his own 
cxei tions : — ” I raised myself to my present 
position," was one of his terse expressions in 
the house of lords, spoken in the closing 
period of his career. 

The father of tieneral (Lord) Harris wae 
the youngest child of seven ; he was edneated 
for the church, but never advanced beyond 
the rank of a curate. Lord George Sackville 
was an Intimate friend of tho struggling 
curate, and promised to provide a profession 
for on e of his chil dren. ( leorge was the eldest 
son of the Ilev, Mr. Harris, and was bom in 
the year 1744. When about fourteen years 
of age, Lord George Raekville gave him » 
cadetship in the royal artillery, his lordship 
being then master -general of the Ordnance. 
Oil the displacement of Lord George, bis 
snccossor, the Marquis of Granby, confirmed 
the appointment, and thus commenced the 
military career of Jiord George Harris. He 
was afterwards gazetted to an enngheyinthe 
fith legiaient of foot. In 1765 he obtained a 
lieutenancy by purchase, the means of which 
w'ere obtained by the greatest difficulty. He 
soon after obtained leave of absence in order 
to travel and stndy in France, and he there 
not only learned the French language, but 
studied the military art as professed by that 
nation. On his return he joined his regiment 
in Ireland, where many adventures bofel him 
trying to his courage and prudence, but con- 
fiming those virtues in him. In 1771 he 
obtained a company by tho severest self- 
denial on the part of his mother, as it had 
to bo purchased by an outlay of £1100; he 
had then attained his twenty -sixth year. He 
soon after was ordered with his regiment to 
America. . He soon saw active service there, 
and was desperately wounded at the battle of 
Bunker’s Hill. After rapidly recovering from 
hia wound, he was again engaged with the 
Americans, and was again wounded. He waa 
afteiuaids entiusfed by Hail Cornwallis witb 
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a letter to Wauhington, aud obtained tbe 
majority of tlie Cth regiment. Colonel Wal- 
cot having been shot throngh the body at 
Uerman Town, Major Harris took the com- 
rnaml of the regiment. AYhile covering the 
embarkation of the troops from Philadelphia, 
he made tlie friendship of the celebrated 
Admiral Lord Howe, an event which influ- 
enced the major’s future career. In October, 
17TK, he went with General Meadows on a 
secret expedition against Ht. Lucie. General 
Meadows, uith one thousand seven hundred 
British, was attacked by five thousand French, 
wlio were signally repulsed. On this occa- 
sion Major Harris, at the head of the 6th, 
greatly distinguished himbelf. 

After these events the major embarked in 
a Dutch vessel fur England, and was captured 
by a French -privateer. He was almost im- 
mediately set at liberty, and after visiting 
home, and marrying, ic-cmharked to join his 
regiment at Barhndues lii ITbO lie again 
returned to England, and was persuaded by 
General Meadows to go with him to Bombay, 
as military secretary and aide-de-camp. From 
Bombay he proceeded with General (Sir 
William) Meadows to Madras, and served in 
the campaigns against Tippoo iSiiltaii, in 17!)0, 
so that the character of the country of Mj - 
sore, and of its rosourocs, army, and sovereign, 
were well known to General Ilariis, when, 
under tlie government of the Earl of Morning- 
ton, Lis services were required in a post of 
high command. 

After the campaigns of Earl ('oriiwallis. 
General Harris returned to England, but 
again went out to India, lauding at Calcutta 
in October, 171)4, when he loccived the 
appointment of commandcr-in-chicf at Ma- 
dras. His nominal rank in the army was 
afterwards raised to that oi lieutenant-general, 
and a seat in the Madras council was given 
to him, in which he supported the authonty 
of the Earl of Moruiugton, when as governor- 
general that factious body attempted to oppose 
him. These high honours were confemd 
upon him in 17i)7. In this ]iosition the events 
now under relation found tlic commander-in- 
chief of the Madras army. 

The Earl of Morniugton was determined to 
bring the dangers and diflicultics of India to 
an immediate solution. He laid down a ]il.in 
of action, and sent it as a secret despatch to 
Lieutenant-general Harris, and recommended 
Lis brother, the Hon. Colonel Wellesley, 
to devote his skill and energy to the ob- 
ject of bringing the troops in cantonments to 
a higher state of discipline. The noble earl 
resolved upon hringiiig Tippoo to account for 
Ids consjiiiacy with the Frenclj against the 
English. 


Meanwhile events went on elsewhere which 
quickened Lord Morningtuu’s decision. “At 
the very moment when Colonel M'ellesley 
was ordered to Madras, Buonaparte had 
actually disembarked a French army on the 
shores of Egypt, and had put himself in com- 
mnuieatiou with Tippoo — ^facts quite menacing 
enough to warrant nnusual misgivings. The 
strength, too, of the Mysore army gave at least 
seventy thousand troops, admirably equipped, 
and in no contemptible state of discipline, while 
the Madras muster rolls showed a total of no 
more than fourteen thousand of all arms, in- 
cluding less than four thousand Euro}ioaub. 
In fact, Lord Moruiugton had been compelled 
to exchange the scheme of attack originally 
contemplated for a more cautious and regular 
exertion of his strength. With these reluc- 
tant conclusions he ordered General Harris to 
stand on the defensive along tbe Mysore Iron- 
tier, and to augment the efficiency oi his army 
by all available nicaiis, while he tamed his on u 
attention to the native courts, whose alliance 
or neutrality it was desirable to secure. 
That nothing on his part might be want- 
ing to the success of the enterprise, lie had 
transferred himself and his staff from Calcutta 
to Madras, and the effects of his policy and 
his ]>rcsonce were quickly discernible in the 
iiiipuhe communicated to every du]nvrtnicnt 
of the service, and the restoration of energy 
and confidence throughout the presidency. 
I’heso efforts were admirably seconded by 
the jiractical exertions of his brother at 
Wallajahbad. iSo eft’octnally had Colonel 
Wellesley employed the three months of his 
local command, that the division under his 
charge from being weak and ill provided had 
become consjncuous for its organization and 
equipment ; and when the whole army after- 
words took the field in wonderful efficiency , 
the especial services o! Colonel Wellesley iu 
bringing about tiiis result were acknowledged 
in a general order of tlie commandcr-in-ebief." 

Among the measures which demanded Lord 
Jlorningtoii’s care and vigour, was a plan for 
disarming the French in tlie nizam's employ . 
The scheme adopted was the governor -gene- 
ral’s own, and the nioiltts optrandi was drawn 
np by him in detail, and executed with the 
utmost secrecy, and the most energetic prumii- 
titiidc. A treaty was concluded with the 
nizain, September Ist, 171)8; by it a contin- 
gent of six thousand company’s soldiers witli 
artillery was to serve with the army of the 
Deccan. In pursuance of this arrangement, 
Colonel Roberts, with his detachment, reached 
Hyderabad on the 10th of October. Every- 
thing was silently made ready, and on the 
22nd the English contingent, with a force of 
cavalry bciunging to the uizam, surrounded 
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the French camp, disaraed all the sepoys, 
and seized the jiersons of the French officers, 
without shedding one drop of blood. 

The governor-general showed an earnest 
desire to avert war ; he granted a ready com- 
pliance with certain demands concerning dis- 
puted territory made by Tippoo’s vakeels. 
He endeavoured to open up negotiations for 
conferring peace, by breaking up the alliance 
between Tippoo and the French. Colonel 
Doveton was commissioned to facilitate a set- 
tlement; but after three separate efforts to 
accomplish bis purpose, which were defeated 
by the evasions of Tippoo, there remained no 
appeal but to the sword. 

The governor-general having settled a new 
treaty with the nizam, directed negotiations 
through Colonel Palmer to the Alahrattns. 
The colonel produced at the court of Poonah 
the proclamation of the French governor of 
the Mauritius, announcing Tippoo as an ally 
to drive the English out of India. Ilia excel- 
lency wished to have a contingent x>laced in 
connexion with the Peishwa, as had just been 
arranged at the court of the nizam. The 
lilahratta minister refused compliance, hut 
expressed his purpose to abide by the treaty 
under which the last w'ar with Tippoo had 
been brought to so happy an issue. By ne- 
gotiations with Persia, a stop was put to the 
threatening proceedings of Zemaun fihah in 
the north-west. His excellency’s next step 
was to form a commission for the purpose of 
correspondence with all tributaries, allies, or 
subject chiefs connected with Ifysore, so as 
to dctacli them from connexion with the 
sultan. This commission was com2)ri8ed of 
remarkable men, n.amcly, Colonel Arthur 
Wellesley, Lioutenant-coloncl Close, Lieute- 
nant-colonel Agnew, Captain Malcolm, poli- 
tical assistant at llyderabad, and Captain 
Macaulay. At last, a declaration of w’ar was 
made ; Tippoo was summoned to submit, and 
referred to General Harris as the medium 
through whom he must make any communi- 
cation to the governor-general. 

The council of Madras was reluctant to 
enter upon the war ; everything there was, as 
it always had been when left to a Madras 
council, in confusion and distress. There 
were no funds, no commissariat, the troops 
insufficient in number and equipment, ond 
no readiness even for operations of defence. 

Mr. J. Webbe, the chief secretary, con- 
sidered the plans of Lord Moruington dan- 
gerous and impracticable, and the opinions of 
this functionary had great weight with the 
community of Madras, native and Euro- 
pean. The future Duke of Wellington had 
so high an opinion of him that he had his 
portrait hung up at Stratbfieldsaye, and used 
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to point it out as the likeness of one of the 
ablest and honestest men he ever knew'. 
General Harris was, however, determined to 
carry out the views of the governor -general, 
which he believed sound, whatever course 
might be taken by the “timid members of 
council.” Mr. M^ebbe, so much esteemed by 
the Hon. Colonel Wellesley, prononnoeoi 
against W'ar with Tippoo, notwithstanding hie 
conspiracy with the French, on the ground 
that the French could not then aid him, that 
Tippoo could not of himself disturb the 
balance of power, and that it was impolitic 
for the English to extirpate the sultan, as 
they would by that act increase unduly the 
iuiliicncc of the nizam and the Mahrattas. 
Tlic reasoning of Mr. Webbe was sound, 
although Tip}>oo deserved any penalty the 
English could inflict. The predictions of 
Mr. Webbe were verified, the destruction of 
Tippoo W'as one of the dements of the great 
Mahratta war, in which the English expended 
so much blood and treasure. Earl Morning- 
ton acted with justice towards Tippoo. He 
did not proclaim war until efforls of modera- 
tion failed. It was his conviction that the 
French W'ould succeed in throwing forces into 
India to aid the sultan, unless he were speedily 
removed out of the way. The govornor- 
genoral’s mode of proceeding disclosed emi- 
nent capacity, but after all Mr Webbe W'as 
correct in his policy. Had Tippoo been loft 
to himself at that juncture, it might have 
been ns well for English interests in India for 
a long time. The die however was cast, and 
the differences between the Mysore tyrant 
and the East India Company were soon to be 
settled by the sullen arbiter — war. 

In the conduct of liord Clive^ General 
Harris and the governor -general obtained 
co-operation and support. His lordship re- 
lieved the genersl from the cares of the 
Madras government, which had virtually de- 
volved upon him, and he w'orked with an 
earnestness worthy of his gifted father. 

Mr. Webbe, the ablest civilian then in India, 
fell under the displeasure of the directors 
and the government at home, because of his 
conscientious and honourable opposition to 
Lord Mornington. His lordship. Lord Clive, 
and General Harris, protested against the 
removal and political degradation of so up- 
right and competent a person, and induced 
the directors to revoke their measures, bat 
the inferior members of the Madras council, 
anxious to gain favour with the home autho- 
rities, contrived to divest him of the chief 
secretaryship, and send him to Nagporc. 
Tho noble sufferer took this so much to heart, 
that, en route, upon the banks of the Ner- 
bnddah, ho died of a broken heart. The 
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conduct of the Earl of Mornington, Lord 
Olive, and Goneml Harris towards tliis in- 
valuablo man, was hononrablo, generous, 
manly, nml just, as might bo exj)eoteil from 
nuch men, wlvo sympathised with honour and 
genius, and who in diflering from tho gifted 
secretary, rcajieeted his judgment and hia 
motives, and confided in his talents and in- 
tegrity. Probably at no period of the event- 
ful life of General Harris, excepting wliilo 
engaged, soon after, in tho siege of Seringa- 
patam, did lie feel such a seinse of anxiety 
and respoiiBibility, as during tho discussions 
with Mr. 'Wehhe, and hia preparations for this 
war. To sucli an extent was hia mind oji- 
pressed with those feelings, that lie wrote to 
tho govcriior-genoral, bogging that Kir A. 
Clark, tlien at Calcutta, should bo a]ipointed 
to the BUiircme comman<t. His excellency 
considered Uic general competent, and ex- 


pressed Ids reluctance to remove him from so 
honourable and important a post, even at hia 
own request. The govemor-gencvnl being 
then at ^ladras, a personal interview removed 
tho general' a doubts, and restored his con- 
fidence. Tho general, remembering the ex- 
jieriences of Lord Cornwallis, under whom 
ho had served in tho previous wot against 
Tijipoo, expressed liia determination to ad- 
vance at once upon tho ca])ital, to evade oven 
a general engagement with Tippoo, and not 
to tarry for any advantage whatever, Imt to 
decide tho war at the caiiitnl, unless Tijqioo 
forced on an engagement by throwing liis 
army across the march of tho British. The 
governor-general concurred in this lino of 
strategy, ns did also the superior officers of 
tho army. Tho jirogress and events of the 
war itself must form the subject of a 8C]>nratc 
cliaptor. 


CHAPTER XOIX. 

KlN/ib ■VV.Hl tvi'l'll Tirroo StJl.TAN— STOMMINO OF SEBiyOAPATAM— J)KATH OF TIPl’OO. 


Whb.n at iiwl tho hour arrived for ooinmonc- 
ing tlio conflict witli Tippoo wliicli he Imd by 
his folly provoked, the airangements of the 
British were in a (‘onditioii to insjiiro the 
liighest hope, except in tho dopartiiient of the 
t'ouimissariiit, in whiuli tho English had 
always proved themselves defioitnit. The 
opening of tlie ciinipaign hashi'on much praised. 
“'I'Jic whole force put in iiiotinn consisted of 
tlireo columns : the coiqis of the Cnniatic, 
tliirty thoiiBnnd strong; that of Bombay, two- 
thirds less mmicrons; and tho emit ingeiit of 
our ally, the niznui. Tho latter consisted of 
tlic British detnciimont in tlio iii/.am’s service, 
of a few battalions of his owuiiifuiitry,incl«d- 
ini> some of M. llnymoud's foicn lately dis- 
handod, and of a largo body of cavalry. To 
complete tho efficiency of this powerful divi- 
sion it was resolved to add a king’s regiment 
to its rolls, and at tho exiu'oss wisli of the 
nizam’s minister, coupled with the prompt 
njqiroval of General Harris, Colonel 'Wcllos- 
loy’s corps was selected for this duty, and on 
him tho general command of tho whole con- 
tingent was suffered to devolve. By these 
arrangements, w'hioh were to the unqualified 
satisfaction of nil parties concerned, Colonel 
Wellesley assumed a jirominent place in the 
conduct of the wttT, and enjoyed opportunities 
of displaying both his special intelligence and 
ills intuitive military jiowers. Few opportn- 
niticB indeed could be better calculated for tho 


I full ilcvflojiment of his genius. He held a 
j coinmaiid suffieicntly imlepciident to elicit nil 
I hi* falcnts; lie formed oiu' of the jwliliea) 
I cuiiiniission nttnehed to the coiiiinauder-iii- 
chief; and he .octed unilor the eyes of a 
governor whose acuteness in di-sccriiiiig merit 
and pronijititiule in rewarding it were quick- 
ened on tliis occasion by the iiaturnl inipnlse.s 
ofaflcctlou. Xor were tlicre wanting in tlie 
sanio ranks cither niodels of cxeelleiiec or 
stout competitors for fame. Besides Harris 
himself, there were Baird and flotton, Hallns 
and Brown, Fhiyil and Malcolm — soldiers all 
of them of higli distinction and extraordinary 
renown, who either songlit or staked a jwo- 
fessionnl reputation in tliis meinnriihle war 
against Tippoo Kultnn.” 

The anonymous writer just quoted thus 
sketched the progress of the campaign : — 
"By the end of February, 17!)0, the invading 
forces had penetrated into the dominions of 
Mysore, lliough so difficult was the country, 
and BO insufficient, notwithstanding tho pre- 
vious preiiar^tions, were the means of trans- 
port, that half-a-dozen miles constituted an 
ordinary day's march, and three weeks were 
consumed in conveying intelligence from tlio 
western division of the army to tho eastern. 
Tlie first movements of Tippoo from his 
central position had been judiciously directed 
against the weaker corps which was advanc- 
ing from Oannanore on tho opposite coast of 
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tbo peuinsula, but in bis attempt on this little 
force bo was signally repulsed, on whicb, 
wheeling to the right about, and retracing his 
steps, be brought himself (ace to face with the 
main army under General Harris near Mala- 
vclly, a place within thirty iiiilos of bis ca]tita1 
city, Seringap.'itam. His desires to engage 
wore promptly met by the Dritish commander, 
who received bis attack with the right wing 
of the army, leaving the left, which was com- 
I> 08 ed of the nizam’s contingent under Colonel 
Wellesley, to charge and turn the flank of the 
enemy opposed to it, Colonel AVelleeley’s 
dispositions for this assault were speedily 
made, niul, having been approved by General 
Harris, were executed with complete success, 
'riic coiulnot of the iliird decided the action. 
Knowing that if he could break the European 
regiment the unlive battalions might bo ex- 
j)oeted to despair, tlio sultan directed a column 
of his choicest troops against ('oloiiel W'elles- 
Icy’s corjis ; wliicli, reserving its lire till the 
enemy liiid elo.sed, delivered a searoliing vol- 
ley, charged, and tlirew the whole column 
into a disorder which the sabres ot the dra- 
goons were not long in converting to a rout. 
After tliis essay it was clear that the campaign 
would turn upon tlie siege, of the capital, and 
on the 4th of April the army, by the judicious 
strategy of Harris, arrived in ofleetive con- 
dition Iteforc the ramparts of tScringapntani. 
Between the camp of the besiegers and the 
walls of this famous fortress stretched a con- 
siderable extent of irregular and broken 
ground affording excellent cover to the enemy 
lying the British lines with musketry 
iiiiil ket practice. At one extremity was 
' tope ’ or grove called the Sultan I’eltah 
tope, composed mainly of hetel-trces, and 
intersected by numerous watercourses for the 
purposes of irrigation. 'I’he first operations 
of the besiegers were directed to the oeeupa- 
lion of a position so peeuliarly serviceable to 
tlic party maiiitmiiing it. Accordingly, on 
the night of tlie 4lh, General Baird was 
firdered to scour tin's tope — a cotnmission 
which ho discharged without encotmteriiig 
any opposition. Next luovning Tippoo’s troops 
were again seen to occupy it in great force, 
on wliieh General Harris resolved to repeat 
tlie attack on the suceceding night, and to 
retain the position when carried. The duty 
was entrusted on this occasion to Colonel 
Wellesley, who, with the 33rd and a native 
battalion, was to be supported by another de- 
tachment of similar strength under Colonel 
Sliawe. This was the famous affair of which 
BO much has been said, and which, with such 
various colourings, has been described a.s the 
first service of Arthur, Duke of Wellington. 
On receiving the older, Colonel Wellesley 


addressed to hie commander the following 
note, remarkable aa being the first of that 
series of despatches which now constitnte an 
extraordinary monument of his fame : — 

Cumj), 5/// April, 1709. 

Mrui AB Sin, — I doiinl know 'nlicrc.vnu mean the po»t 
to be rslnbliehrit, aiul I sluill therefore be obliged to you 
if you will ilo me the favour to meet me thi« atlerDOOn in 
front of the lines, and show it to me. in the mcautimo 
1 will order iny bnttuliona to be iu reoiliaess, 

lipoii looking at the tope as I I’ainc in just now, it 
appeared to me that ivlicii you git possession of the bank 
of the nullah you have the tope as a matter of conrsc, ai 
the latter is in the rear of the former, liottevcr, you are 
the best judge, and I shall be ready. 

I am, rny dtar Sir, your most faithful servant, 

\RTn™ 'Weli r.si.Ki'. 

“ This letter has been often oppoaled to as 
eviduuec ol that brevity, perspicacity, and 
decision, afterwards recognised as such notable 
characteristic.H of tlie groat duke's style. U’he 
attack made by ('/ulonel Wellesley was a 
failure. Bewildered in the darkness of the 
night, and entangled in the difficnltics of the 
tope, the assnulting parties were thrown into 
conlusiou, and, although Shawc \va.s enabled 
to report himself in possession of the post 
assigned to him, Colonel \N’cUeslcy was com- 
pelled, as tlie general records in his private 
diary, to come, ‘ in a good deal of agitation, 
to say he had not carried the tope.’ When 
daylight broke the attack was renewed with 
instoiitaneous success, allowing at once what 
hail been the nature of the cb.'-taelcs on tlie 
jircvioiis night; but the affair him been ire- 
•luently quoted as Wellington's ‘ only failure,’ 
and the particulars of the occurrence were 
turned to some account i ’ tiie Jculousies and 
scandals from which no camp i.s wholly free. 
The reader will at once jicrecive that the 
jest no discussion whatever. 
A night attack, by the most natural Af results, 
failed of its object, and was successiully exe- 
cuted the next morning ns roon as the troops 
discovered the nature of their duties.” 

During these and subsequent operations 
General Harris showed ronscientiousness, ca- 
pacity, Olid untiring diligence, so that the 
J>uke of Wellington observed; ‘‘It is not 
! sufficiently known that General Il.arris himself 
' conducted the details of the victorious army 
which he commanded.” Indepeudeiit of his 
personal exertions in the details of the army, 
the general produced a voluminous body of 
despatches, letters, and rejjorts, lull of infor- 
mation and interest, and proving that he was 
competent in wielding the pen as well as the 
sword. In approaching Hcringapatam his 
temper and diligence were severely tried by 
j the casual lies to baggage, baggage animals, 

1 carriages, stores, oml guns, especially the 
i battering trains, occasioned by the nature of 
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tho country. All tlie predictions of Mr. Wetbe 
were fulfilled, and much that tho general 
feared from liis previous experience under 
Lord Cornwallis came to pass. Fortunately 
the progress of Creneral Harris was unopposed, 
in consequence of the expedition of Tippoo to 
cut off the llonibny army, as already referred to 
in the quotation just cited. That event was of 
considerable in)])ortancc to the campaign, and 
the defence of the troops of the Bombay army 
reflected great honour upon tlicni, and much 
influenced the fate of the war. l’ij)poo would 
have succeeded in stirjirising the army of 
General Ktuart, and in cutting off a brigade 
before the main army could come to its assist- 
ance, but for the vigilance of the Itajah of 
Coorg, who, the reader will romombor, ma- 
terially aided the advance of (ioiioral Abcr- 
cromby’s army in the previous war. Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Moiitrosor bad command of 
three native battalions at Sedascer, near 
Periapatam. In this direction Tippoo’s army 
cut through the jtinglcs witli astonishing 
celerity, and loll upon the brigade, which 
made an obstinate defence under the gallant 
example and skilful arrangements of the bri- 
gadier. This occurred on the (itli of Marcli, hnt 
Tippoo's vicinity was discovered through the 
vigilance of the Rajah of Coorg, on tlie day be- 
fore, who, hastening to ( lonerol (Stuart, apprised 
him of the danger of Colonel Montrosor's de- 
tachment, The rajah hurried witii his own 
troops to the colonel’s assistance, and General 
Stuart ill person made a rapiil march with a 
regiinout of British infantry, and the flank 
nnmpanies of another. The rajah, in his 
despatch to the governor-general, gave by far 
the most interesting account of the event 
which appeared. Its unique eliaracter will 
interest tho reader : — “ On Tuesday, the f»th 
of March, myself. Captain Mabotiy, and some 
other l^nglisli sirdars, went to tlie bill of 
Hedaseer, which is witliiii my territorie.s. 
This mountain, which ie exceedingly lofty, 
the English sirdars and myself ascended, and 
we remained there. Having from thence re- 
connoitred, we observed nothing for the first 
four or five hours (.Malabar hours) ; after this 
we observed one large tent in the direction of 
Periapatam, which is witliiii tho territories of 
Tippoo ynltan, and continned to see some 
other white tents rising ; a large green tent 
then appeared, and then another tent which 
was red, and after that five or six hundred 
tents. Upon this, the English sirdars nud 
myself ivere satisfied that it was the army of 
Tippoo Sultan; we then returned to the 
English army at Sedapore, and acquainted the 
general that Tippoo’s army was at Peria- 
]'atain. 'I'lie army was accordingly prepared, 
as were also the battalions at Sednseer, under 


the command of Colonel Montresor. Next 
morning, Tippoo’s army advanced close to the 
battalions under tho command of Colonel 
Montresor, and there was a severe action. 
After the battle commenced, the battalions 
pnt a groat many of ’Bippoo’s people to death. 
'Pippoo, unable to sustain their fire, and hav- 
ing no road by w’hich to advance, divided his 
army into two divisions, with the intention of 
getting into the rear of Colonel Montresor’s 
battalions by a secret path. The colonel 
having received intelligence of this division, 
made a disposition of his force so ns to sustain 
both attacks ; and maintained tho fight from 
the morning, nninternipted, till two o’clock. 
The enemy were beaten, and uiiahle to show 
their faces. When the information of 'i’ippoo’s 
attack reached the main body. General Stuart, 
in order to assist the force at Sedaseer, 
marched with two regiments of Europeans, 
keeping tho remainder of the army iii tho 
plain of Karrydygood, Upon this occasion I 
accompanied General Stuart. 

“ 'Pipiioo, in order to prevent the two regi- 
ments from advancing to the relief of the 
troojis at Sedasecr, was jiosted in the road 
between. General Stuart. n])on approaching, 
ordereil tho two regiments to attack tho 
enemy. A severe action then ensued, in 
whicli I was present will) my ]>(‘ople. Many 
of the enemy were slain, and many wounded, 
the remaiuder having llirown away tlioir 
muskets, and swords, and their turhans, ami 
thinking it sufficient to save their lives, fled 
in tho greatest confusion. 

" Tippoo having collected the remains of 
his troops, returned to Periapatam. Having 
considered for five days, hut not having taken 
up resolution to attack the Bombay army 
again, he marched on the sixth day (Saturday) 
hack to Seringapatam. My continual jirnyer 
to tho Almighty is, that the Englisli circar 
may continue as my jiarent, that 1 may remain 
as their child; that all their enemies may be 
defeated, and that their territories, uicasuros, 
and prosperity, may incrcBBO without end, and 
that I may enjoy peace under their protec- 
tion. In this manner I approacli the Sove- 
reign Ruler with my constant prayer, night 
and dav', and all times in humble suppli- 
cation." 

Arrived before Seringapatara, General 
Harris dispfttched a strong corps under Ge- 
neral Floyd, to meet and assist General 
Ptnart. Floyd's force consisted of four ca- 
valry and six infantry regiments, twenty field- 
pieces, and a body of the nizam’s horse. 

On the 7th of April, 1799, the allied army 
took np its position for the last siege of 
Heringapatam. Tippoo was so much en- 
grossed with tlie proceedings in his front, 
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that tweuty-four hours elapsed before he was 
aware of the dispatch of General Floyd, to 
bring General Stuart from Periapatam. When 
at length he heard of the movement, he sent 
his confidential lieutenant, Cummer-ud-Deen, 
with nearly his whole cavalry, in pursuit. 

On Sunday, the 11th, General Harris 
moved out to meet Generals Floyd and Stuart, 
who had in the meantime funned a junction. 

The most active, if not the most successful 
officer with General Harris, up to the time 
when the siege actually commenced, was 
the Hon. Colonel Wellesley; yet he was 
exceedingly delicate, giving no promise of 
the “ iron frame,” for which he became after- 
wards celebrated. There is an incidental 
l)roof of the jdiysical delicac)’’, and arduous 
energetic teuij)i*rnmcut of the embryo great 
man, in one of the Earl of Hornington’s dis- 
l)atcheB written at the time. Ilia excellency, 
writing to General Harris, said, “ Do not 
allow Arthur to fatigue himself too much,” 
show iiig the goveruor-general’a opinion of his 
brother’s inability to endure much toil, and of 
the eager eaniestneas of his nature. 

On the 17th of April, General Harris re- 
corded in his journal his apprehensions as 
to the supplies for the armies. Tlie commis- 
sariat was still the defective part of the ser- 
vice of the British army ; officers competent 
in the field, chivalrous everywhere, seem to 
have given no ])ropor attention to that indis- 
pensable part of an effective army. Men of 
rank thought it beueath tlieni. General 
Harris himself, although infinitely junustaking, 
and well aware of how much dcjicniled upon 
regular and ^injdc supidics, was less jwofi- 
ciuiit ill the ability to jiroxision an army 
than in any other part of his profession. 
The lion. Colonel W ellesley surpassed the 
general-in-chicf, and all his officers, in this 
invaluable requisite of generalship. The 
state of the supplies was such ou the 17tU, 
that General Harris believed it necessary, 
against military rule, to hasten the attack, 
and run great risks in doing so, ratlier than 
hazard the loss of his army Ly hunger aud 
sickness; various outjiust combats eusned in 
coiisequcucc of this determiiiatiun, which 
occupied two days. On the l!)th, General 
Htuart reported to head-quarters, that the 
Bombay cohinin had only two ilays' provision. 
The journal of General Harris at this time 
(us subsequently published by his son-iu-Iaw) 
betrays an anxiety intense and feverish from 
the inadequacy of supplies, but, nevertheless, 
the expression of his apprehensions is uni- 
formly pervaded by a trust in Providence 
and dofereneo to the will of God, which must 
be edifying to all who peruse it, and invest 
the memory of the man with a sacred dignity. 


Thus, on the 26tb of April, he wrote — “ A 
violent storm of wind and rain last night ; I 
trust we shall not have more rain, or it will 
be next to impossible to get our guns into 
the batteries. Providence directs Ml things 
for the best ; then let us bow down in humble 
resignation.” The guns were got into the 
batteries by the exertions of the general and 
his soldiers, although there was mure rain, 
and the iliffieultics were great, for, on the 
2ffth, he recorded — “ Our new battery, and the 
altered one, opened, and had very soon every 
success expected. Determined to attack the 
eueiuy’s post in our front and right in the 
evening. Disposition made and communi- 
cated to Colonel Wellesley, who commanded 
in the trendies, with the 73rd Scotch brigade, 
2ud battalion Bengal volunteers, 2ud bat- 
talion 3rd regiment coast sepoys.” These 
dispositions proved effectual, but only after 
the English sustained heavy loss, the snltan 
making desperate rcBi.siancc. Tt was the last 
effort of g.allantry made by Tippoo previous 
to the assault. The proceedings were of 
groat importance to the English, as furnishing 
the ground for the breaching batteries which 
were yet to be erected. The order for attack 
was given by the Hon. Colonel W^ellcsley, who 
personally superintended its execution, with 
the caution and boldness which were Lis cha- 
racteristics. The following description was 
given by' one who had the best means of 
knowing the events he relates :* — “ At the 
hour proposed, the guns from our batteries 
commenced a heavy fire of grape, which was 
the signal for the attack. The Europeans 
then moved out, followed l>y the native troops. 
The enemy, seeing this movement, began an 
active fire from behind tlieiv breastwork ; guns 
from almost every part of the fort opened 
upon our troops with great effect, and, by the 
time they had quitted the trenches, the fire 
of caui\on and small arms was general. The 
companies from the 73rd regiment and Scotch 
brigade then pushed on with great rapidity 
to the enemy’s works, who, seeing the deter- 
mined spirit of the English troops, fled from 
their posts iu great confusion and dismay ; 
but many fell by the bayonet while endea- 
vouring to escape. The relief from the 
trenches, which was this evening commanded 
by Colonel Sherbrooke, had by this time 
arrived ; a part of the Tlth regiment, and the 
regiment De Menron, composed the Euro- 
peans of that relief, and were ordered imme- 
diately to advance to support the rest. TJiese 
pushed ou to the right of tlie attack. A 
heavy fire was continued from the ram^mrts, 
and iiy those of tlie enemy who had fled from 

• The Kight Honourable S. R. Lushington, for Bome 
lime private* secretary of Lord Harris. 
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the part of their intrenchnients firet attacked, 
and taken pout behind the travereea more to 
the aeveral made a dcuperatc stand, 

and fell by the bayonet ; the Europeans 
dashed in, forcing the traversea in snccesHton, 
until they had extended as far as the turn 
of the nulluh towards the stone bridge. 
At this turn there is a redonbf, open to the 
south-east angle of the fort, but which flanked 
a watercourse running parallel and close to 
the intrcnchnieiit that was carried. This 
rudunbt was stormed by the 74th regiment, 
and left in their possession, while Identcnant- 
colonel Campbell, with a snnill paity of that 
corps, and a few ineii from tlie regiment Do 
Meuron, pushed forv\ar<l tilunu tlie intrench- 
ments and the road, till he came to tlie bridge 
leading over the great river. Lientenant- 
coloncl Wallace at the tarao time advancing 
consiilerably 'more to the right, till, fearful of 
risking too many lives while aeting in the 
dark, he prudentlj fell back, mid took pos- 
session of the enemy’s post at the stone 
bridge, on the road to Shawe’s post; Imt this 
post being too mneli detached from the main 
body of tlie troops, be withdrew the jiarty 
left to defend it daring the niglit. Lieiitciinnt- 
colonel Camjibel! crossed the bridge, and went 
some distance ou tJie island ; hut it wa« ne- 
ccHsary to make an iinniodiate retreat from 
that dangerous situation, and nothing but the 
night and the coasteruation of the eiiemj’ 
could have given the snialleet chance for tlie 
party to escape. They returned under a 
heavy fire from all sides, and made their way 
back to the redoubt, where Lieutenant-colonel 
Wallace had taken post with the few of the 
74th regiment who had remained with him, 
and the rest of the troops with W'hom he had 
jilaccd to the left along the watercourse, 
which runs close to the intrenchment, and in 
this situation they remained all night, ex- 
posed to grape from the fort, and galled by 
the musketry from tlie ground on the light 
flunk, and from the post at the stone bridge, 
whieli took them in the rear. The enemy 
continued firing grape and musketry at inter- 
vals the whole niglit; at length the daylight 
appeared, and discovered both to ns and to 
them the critical state of our men. Lieii- 
tcriaut-colonel Campbell liiiviiig been crippieii 
the preceding night by being barefooted 
during his cxcursiou across the bridge, was 
obliged to return to camp, and Lieutenant- 
colonel Wallace being next in command, he 
sent to inform Colonel Sherbrooke of their 
situation, and to request further support, as 
the enemy were collecting in great force ou 
the right flank, and at the post they occupied 
near the stone bridge, from w'hich they galled 
our peo^e in the rear to a great degree. 


Colonel Sherbrooke, on receiving this report, 
instantly ordered all the Europeans who had 
remained in the trenches to advance to 
Colonel Wallace’s post, and each man to take 
with him a jiickaxe, or momitie.* Colonel 
Wallace, in the meantime, seeing the neces- 
sity of dislodging the enemy from the bridge, 
ordered Major Kkelly, with a few men of the 
Scotch brigade, to move down and attack 
that post. He was followed by a company 
from tliat regiment, and soon got possession. 

“ The Europeans bad by this time arrived 
from the trenehe.s, and by their exertion and 
the assistance of the pioneers, an intrench- 
ment was thrown np and completed ten 
o’clock; but from the dawn of day to that 
hour continued efforts were made by the 
garrison to regain what had been lost, but in 
vain. The determined bravery of our troops 
baffled all their endeavours. The post gained 
at the bridge sceured the rear of the other, 
and presented a now front to the enemy; it 
w as strengthened by another company from 
the 74th regiment and two conqinnics of 
se]>o\H, and in a short time the wliole of them 
were nnilor cover. The loss on this occasion 
was great. 'I'lvo officers and si.xfy men killed, 
ten officers aii-1 two hundred and sixteen men 
wounded; ninefeon men also missing; alto- 
gether, killed, wounded, and missing, three 
hundred and seven officers and men." 

On the night of the 28th, a breaching 
battery was erected, which on the morning 
of the Doth, was opened against the walls. 
By the 1st of May the outer wall of the west 
angle of the fort was partly demolished, and 
the masonry of the bastion w'ithin wa.s greatly 
shaken. 

Ou the 2nil of May, Tippoo made clever 
and daring efforts to close the breach, which 
lie was enabled, in a considerable degree lo 
effect, bocousu the English working parties 
who were preparing for the assault, were in 
such a po.'-ition as to jircvcnf disehnrgos of 
grape against Tippoo’s workers. Oohniel 
Wellesley, jicrcciving this disadvantage, used 
the most strenuous nml persevering exer- 
tions to complete the task committed to the 
English workmen, bo ns to leave the range 
free against the workmen of the sultan, or 
the breach still practicable, if the general-in- 
chief should order an assault. The letter in 
which the fiifure hero of so many other great 
sieges rciiorted his proceedings, is very cha- 
nictirisiio — terse, pointed, and complete. It 
will he seen that the Hon. Colonel Wel- 

* A Bfirt of spade, used throughont India in the re- 
mural uf earth, and very effleieat in the hands of those 
who are accu^tomcd to it. It ii chiefly employed in the 
formatiou of those magnifleent reservoirs for water, to 
nhich the peninsula owes its fertility. 
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lesley had, in a subordinate command, to en> 
counter at Boringnpatam the very difficulty 
which so much impeded him in the war of 
the Iberian peninsula some years later — 
want of tools. Many a time during hie bril- 
liant career in Portugal and Spain had he to 
make a report in similar terms — "It could 
not he done for want of tools." Even eo late 
as the siege of Sehnatnpol the English eoldiere 
were unable from this cause to perform the 
task assigned to them. Or when supplied 
with tools, the result in India, Spain, and the 
Crimea has been the same — they were of such 
had material uh to he soou rendered useless. 
It is btrangely character istiu of the Eiiglibh, 
that with resources beyond all other nations 
for military appliaiices, they should he neglect- 
ful heyoiid all other nations in ]>ruviding them, 
notwithstanding innumenihle jiroofs of the 
danger incurred hy tlio neglect, .and the sacri- 
fice of liuinan life which it oeeaaioiii’d. 

To IjieutenaHl-genenil Tlurris, 

Mr nsAU .Sib, — \V c did all our uork last iiislit, ti- ' 
cc[it iilUiif; the eand-baj's, which runid not he done for I 
want of tools. 1 shall have Ihcin filled iu the courac of 
this morning, and there will he no iucoareuiance from 
the delay, ns it was not deemed ediisabli' last night to do I 
more tlinri look fur the ford ; and it is not intended to do 
anything tu it until the night before it is to be used. I 

lieuleuaut Iinlor, of the 73rd, rrossod over to the giant. ' 
On the left of the breach, he found the wall wkirh he be- 
lieves to he the retaining wall of tlic glueis, seven feet 
high, and the water (Uududed iu those sereu feet) four- 
teen inclies deep. It is in uo pari more so, uud the pas- 
sage by no mcaus dilTicult. Several other otfiecrs crossed 
by different routes, but none went so far at Tiieutenant 
Lalor. All agree iu tlic practicdhility uf rroasiug with 
troops. I'lie cueiiiy built uji the breach in the night with 
gubiona, &c., iiotwitlistandiiig (lie fire wliieh wroa kept 
upon it. It was impassible tu tire gi'a|ie, us our trench was 
exposed, from which alone we could lire os we repaired 
the other. Idcntriiaut Idilor is now on duty here with liis I 
regiment, hut if you wish it, he will rcinaiu here to-night, 
and try the river again. 

I am, &c., ABiiiLii'Wr.i.ii.sLr.Y. 

The perlutl fur the aruault at lubt arrived, 
anrl the coiuuiandcr-in-cliiof resolved to de- 
volve that duty ujion Major-general liaird. 
That officer was ordered to capture the ram- 
part as his ju'climinury measure iu the actual 
attack, lu order to accomplish this, his force 
should be divided into two columns, uno to 
proceed along the uorthern rampart, under the 
command of Licutcnant-coloucl Dunlop ; the 
other to proceed along the southern rampart, 
and to bo commauded by Goloucl Bherbrookc. 
Those columns were to proceed in their re- 
spectivo routes until they joined on the eastern 
face, thus making a complete circuit uf the 
rampart. They were then tq descond into 
the town, attacking such cavaliers as were 
not captured in the onset, and routing any 
bodies of troops making a stand fur tho dc- 
feiico of the place. 

An excellent arrangement was suggested 


to General Baird by the comiuandor-in-chief, 
to prevent confusion or accident among the 
ttoops giving the assault, and also 'to con- 
ceal from tho enemy to the latest moment 
the intention to wake it that night. The 
different corps were to proceed to the trenches 
at such hours during the night, and in sneh 
snccession, as should place them there in the 
precise order that tliey were to go out to tho 
assault. Thus each party would know its 
precise place the moment tho signal should 
be given to incur the hazard of tho under- 
taking. It was agreed helweeu the com- 
inauder-in-cliicf ami Major-general Baird 
that buch bhould be the plan of operations. 

As the assault upon iSeringapatnin, which 
terminated tho career of Tip]iou, is one of the 
cpiaode.s in Tiuliun history most interesting to 
English readers,— the war ngain.st Tijipoo hav- 
ing been tbe only Iiidinn war very ]Kipalar in 
England, — the events which is.aiied in the cata- 
btrophe of the throne of JI ysore w ill be given 
iu detail. Colonel Clote, the adjutant-general 
(afterwards Bir Barry Close), couminuicatcd to 
General Baird, on May ilrd, bis final orders for 
the morrow. Sumo knovledgo of these is 
necessary for tho clear comprehension of the 
whole action, for an account of a buttle, espe- 
cially if it be the storming uf a fortification, 
however exciting certain features of the con- 
flict may be, cannot afford an intelligent in- 
terest to the reader unlo.ss the )dim of opera- 
tions is first ])OBScsscd, if not in all its minutite, 
yet sufficiently in detail to .show the depen- 
dence of one part n]ion another in conducing 
to one grand result. 

Disposition of the, Troops ordered for the 

Assault of the Fort of Seringapatam, on 

the Afh (f Mai/, ITH'.l. 

Left uttai'k, under Lieutenaiit-culuuul I)uii1iiji. 

To move in CDlitmii, left in front. 

To take powidon of the ra>alier, eloau to the breach, 
and move bIoiik tlie north niinpart of tlic fort ; to pro- 
ceed till tiny jum the n'ahl allack, leiniiiK a battalion 
company uf the 33rd rcgiiuci.t iu cliar^u of the ravalier 
already rnciitiuiied, close to tlie b'cmh, and ceupying 
such other parts on the riiinpails, by dotRchincnls from 
the I2lh and 33rd regiment^, ns shall he llioaght neoes- 
snry by I.ii’iiti'uant-i'oloiicl Dnnlop. 

Kighl uUuek, under Colonel Sheibrookc. 

To iiiu\e in roUiinn, right in fioiit. 

To move along the south rampart of the fort, leaving 
Bucii parlies ns may he thought necessary by Colonel 
Shcrbi'ookc, from the 73i'd or 7dth rcgiineiita, in charge 
of anch parts of the ramparts as he may deem it essea- 
tialiy necessary to Diicnpy. 

Ilalf of tbe iliiropean and half of the native pioneers 
to accompany each attack with hatchets: the European 
pioneers to carry the scaling ladders, assisted hy forty 
men from the battalion companies of each of the leading 
regiments j tho natii e pioneers to carry a proportion uf 
fascines. 

If Ihe road across the river and the breach shall ha 
deemed siillieienUy broad, the two attacks to move out to 
the ussanlt at the same moment. On couiingito the top of 
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thelwcarli, they are to wheel to the light aud left, ao tt 
to ^ 0 * the face they are ord^d to move on ; but if the 
jroMJMIJiKeeh are too narrow, the left attaek ia to move 
tnA^Sr The hading eompaniee of each attaek to uae 
the Myanet princifslly, and not to tire but in oaaea of 
-gUolute neceeeity. 

Each attack to be preceded by a lergeant and twelve 
voluateen, enpported by a tuboltei'n omeei and twenty- 
ftve men. 

The leading flank companies of each attack to be pro* 
Tided with hand-batcbels. 

Major-general Baird carried his orders into 
speedy and prccieo execution. While he was 
'doing BO, the English batteries kept up through 
the night an incessant fire, and so well was it 
directed towards the breach, that the enemy 
W'BB unable to work at it. There were no in- 
dications that the enemy exjicoted the asbaolt, 
althongh this continued night fire might have 
been regarded by him as a portent of the 
coming storm. The British army, confident 
m the gentns of such men as Harris, Baird, 
Wellesley, Close, Stuart, Khawe, Malcolm, «fec., 
were full of joyous excitement. These, upon 
whom the chief responsibility devolved, were 
exceedingly aiixiuus. At a little before one 
o’clock, the hour appointed for the assault, the 
cominandev-in-chiof sat in his tent alone, in 
profound thought and painful suspense. Cap- 
tain Malcolm, already famous, although des- 
tined to be bettor known to Iho world as Sir 
John Malcolm, came oii business connected 
with the aiiproaohiiig ciisis. Seeing the ge- 
neral’s expression ot countenance so full of 
mingled doubt and stem resolution, the cap- 
tain cheerfully rallied his chief, saying. “ Why, 
mjj torj, so thoughtful?" referring playfidlyto 
the probability of the conqueror of Scringa- 
patam gaining a peerage. The general re- 
plied, "Malcolm, this ia no time for compli- 
ments ; we have serious work on hand ; don’t 
you see that tlic European sentry over my 
tent is so weak from want of food and ex- 
haustion, that a sepoy could push him down. 
We must take the fort or perish in the attempt. 
I hove ordered (General Baiul to persevere in 
his attack to the last extremity : if he ia beat 
off, W’dlesley is to proceed with the troops 
fifom the trenches ; il he also should not suc- 
ceed, 1 shall put myself at the head of the 
remainder of the army, for success is neces- 
sary to our existence.’’* 

At the given hour— one o’clock in the 
afternoon, which Mas selected because the 
enemy was likely to seek repose in the heat 
of the day — the storming parties moved from 
the trenches. They boldly forded the Ca- 
very, under a heavy fire, and many fell. 
Each of the divisions reached the ramparts 

* Tie Itfe and Serineet of General lord Ilarrit, 
0 ('.S., dmin// hU Campaiffns. Uy thr Bight Ilonour- 
sble S. B. lusbington, Private Secretary to lord Harris, 
and late tremor ot Madras. 
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according to the plan prescribed, and fonght 
their way round to the place asei^e^ for 
their meeting. The to 

these divisions was unequ^ Tijipoo in ^r- 
aon, surrounded by his principal chiefi^ hav- 
ing delayed the course of one of the sections 
of the attacking force, while the othet en- 
countered no leaders of eminence, altliongh 
the troops opposed to them were nn^erons. 
Having descended into the city, all posats 
where the enemy assumed a defensive posi- 
tion were speedily conquered, and at last the 
sultan’s palace was the only considerable place 
remaiuing unvauquished. 

While these events proceeded. Colonel 
Wellesley remained at the head ot the forces 
in the trenches, in a state of mind similar to 
that of Ucncral Harris at head-g«arters. 
Colonel Wellesley had received reports of the 
state of the breach, bad revised them in terms 
exactly like those afterwards used at Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and Badajox ; had superintended the 
final prcparatiiius, and was expecting the re- 
sult from his ajjpointed post. “ It was,’’ says 
one near liiin, “a moment of agony, and we 
continued with aching eyes to watch the result, 
until, after a short and appalling interval, we 
saw the aeclisity of the breach covered with 
a cloud of cnui on.’’ 'I’he assault in fact sne- 
ceeiled, and ( ‘oloiiel Wellesley advanced from 
his pr;sitioii, not to renew a desperate at- 
tempt, hut (o restore some order in the cap- 
tured city, and to certify the death of our 
dreaded enemy, by discovering his body vet 
warm and ]>alpltatiug under a heap Of wis 
fallen adliercnts. 

The events in the city, when the troops 
were drawn up before the palace eager ior 
the assault, formed ])ortionB of the most touch- 
ing and exciting episodes of the sieg^ and 
constitute one of the most romantic stories of 
Indian warfare. The soldiers were eager to 
Sturm the palace gates, believing that lappoo 
wa.s there, and ho))ing to release some British 
prison crs. A report, however, bad spread among 
the troops, upon antliority that seemed worthy 
of rcliaucc, that Tippno had mnrdered all fhe 
English prisoners taken during the siege. 
This turned out to be true ; but before lull 
evidence of the fact had been acquired, tfie 
belief of its truth incited in the English sol- 
diery a thirst for vengeance, the 

palace, the, confusion and disorder , ~ " 
the consternation of its residente, and those 
upon whom its defence devolved. The 
lidar (governor) was paralyged by *a 
that Tippoo had been shp^ and was 
dead under one of the gateways:; 

The royal family refOaed to open' the palace 
gates, dreading rctribntion for the murder of 
BO many English. Major-general Baird, who 
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headed the assault, had himself been cruelly 
incarcerated for three years in Seringapatam. 
General Baird was unwilling to expose the 
occupants of the palace to the horrors of a 
storm in the temper of his infuriated soldiery. 
He commissioned Major (afterwards Sir Alex- 
ander) Allan to hold up a flag of truce, and, 
if possible, induce the inmates of the palace to 
place themselves under the protection of the 
English general. The major was familiar with 
the language of Mysore, and was a man of 
happy address and engaging manner. He 
undertook the task with his usual ability, and 
eager to prevent the further effusion of blood, 
and the vengeance which the exasperated 
soldiers of the .33rd were p.anting to inflict, 
he pel severed with honourable and laudable 
pertinacity, until his persuasiveness and tiiet 
were crowned with success. It is imijossihle 
for any narrative to do justice to his conduct, 
or to depict the scenes in u hich he took part. 
He has himself left a modest record of what 
took place, uliich is too interesting not to 
afford to the reader ; — 

“Having fastened a white cloth on a ser- 
geant’s pike, I proceeded to tlio palace, whore 
I found Major Shee and pait of the 33r(l re- 
giment drawn ttp opposite the gate ; several 
of Tippoo’s people were in a balcony, ap- 
jiaroutly in groat constoriintiou. I informed 
them that I W’aa deputed by the general who 
commanded the troops in the fort, to offer 
them their lives, provided they did not make 
resistance, of which I desired them to gi\e 
immediate intimation to their sultan. In a 
short time the killidar, another officer of con- 
sequence, and n confidential servant, came 
over the terrace of the front building, and 
descended by an unfluished part of the wall. 
They were greatly emb.irrassed, and appeared 
inclined to create delays, probably with a view 
of effecting their escape as soon as tlie dark- 
ness of the night should afford them an op- 
liortimity. I pointed out the danger of their 
situation, and the necessity of coming to an 
immediate determination, pledging myself for 
their protection, and proposing that they should 
allow’ me to go into the palace, that I might 
in person give these assurances to Tippoo. 
They were very averse to this proposal, but 
I positively insisted on returning with them. 
I desired Captain Scohey, who speaks the na- 
tive languages with great fluency, to accom- 
pany me and Captain Hastings Fraser. We 
ascended by the broken wall, and lowered 
ourselves down on a terrace, where a large 
body of armed men wore assembled. I ex- 
plained to them that the flog which I lield 
in my hand was a pledge of security, pro- 
vided no resistance was made ; and the stronger 
to impress them with this belief, I took off my 
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sword, which I insisted on tbeir receiving. 
The killidar and many others affirmed that 
the princes and the family of Tippoo Were in 
the palace, but not the sultan. They appeared 
greatly alarmed, and averse to coming to any 
decision. I told them that delay might be 
attended with fatal coiisequences, and that I 
could not answer for the conduct of our troops 
by whom they w’ore surrounded, and whose- 
fury was witli difficulty restrained. They 
then left me, and shortly after I observed 
people moving hastily backwards and for- 
wards in the interior of the palace : I began 
to think oiir situation rather critical. I was 
advised to take back my sw-ord, but such an 
act on my pnit might, by exciting their dis- 
trust, have kindled a flame which, in the pre- 
sent temper of the troops, might have been 
attended with the most dreadful consequences, 
probably the massacre of every soul within 
the palace walls. The peojde on the terrace 
begged me to hold tlie flag in a conspicuoua 
position, in order to give confidence to those 
in the palace, and prevent our tioops from 
forcing tlie gates. Growing impatient at 
those delays, I sent another message to the 
princes, warning them of their critical situa- 
tion, and that my time was limited. They 
answered, they would receive me as soon as a 
carpet Could be spread for the purpose, and 
soon after the killidar came to conduct me. 

“I found two of the princes on the carpet, 
surrounded by a grout many attendants. 
They desired me to sit down, which I did in 
front of them. The recollection of Mooza- 
ad-Dcen, who, on a former occasion, I had 
seen delivered u;>. with his brother, hostages 
to Marquis Cornwallis, the sad reverse of 
flicir fortunes, their fear, which, notwith- 
standing tlieir struggles to conceal, was but 
too evident, excited the stroijigest emotions of 
compassion iu iny mind. I took Mooza ad- 
Deen (to whom tlie killidar, &c , principally 
directed their attention) by the hand, and 
endeavoured, by every mode iu my power, 
to remove his fears, and to persuade him that 
no violence should he offered to him or Lis 
brother, nor to any person in the palace. I 
then entreated him. as the only means to 
preserve his father’s life, whoso escape was 
impructictible, to inform me of the spot where 
ho w as concealed. Mooza-nd-Dcen, after some 
conversation apart with his attendants, as- 
sured me that the padisliah was not in the 
palace. I requested him to allow the^ gates 
to bo opened. All W’cre alarmed at this pro- 
posal, and the princes were reluctnut to take 
such a step, but by the authority of their 
father, to whom they desired to send. At 
length, however, having promised tliat I 
would post a guard of their own sepoys witli- 
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in, and a party of Europeans on the outside, 
and liavin^ given them tiie strongest assiir- 
anecs tiisl no person should enter the palace 
hut by >ny authority, and that I wonkl re- 
turn and remain with them until General 
llaird arrived, 1 convinced tbem of the neces- 
sity of com]>Iiancp, and I was happy to ob- 
serve thst the princes, as well as their atten- 
dants, appeared to rely with confideneo on 
the assurances I bad given them. 

" On opening the gate, I fuuml General 
Baird a\i<l several officers, with a large body 
of troops assembled. I returned with Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Close into the palaeo for the 
purpose of bringing the jirinees to the gene- 
ral. We bad .some difficulty in con<iiicung 
the alitrni and objections wliieli tliey' raised to 
quitting the palace ; but they at length per- 
mitted Us to com 1 net tiicni to the g<'Uc. The 
indignation of (kncral Baird n as justly ex- 
cited by a report wliieb bad reached him 
soon after be bad sent me to tbc jialacc, tliat 
Tippoo bad inlimnaiily murdered all tbe 
Europeans who bad fallen into bis band-s 
dnring tiic siege ; this v ns beighteiiecl, ]>ro- 
biilily, by a momentary rce<dleet!un ofliis own 
Buff'evingb during move tbau tbrec years’ im- 
prisonment in Unit Very jdace : lie was, 
novertliciosfl, sensilily aftectod by (bo sight ol 
the iirinccs, and bis gullautry on the assanlt 
was not more (‘onspieiKnis, than the modera- 
tion and liumaiiily uhirli bo displayed on this 
occasion, lie received tlic princes with every 
mark of regard, repeatedly assiircd them that 
no violence or iiibult should be offered to 
tlnni, .and he gave them in charge to Jneu- 
teiiant colonel Agnewand Captain Marriott, 
by uhoin tliey uere conducted to lioad-qnar- 
ters in canqi, escorted by tbc light company 
of the Hol'd regiment ; ns they pa'-.sed, tbc 
troops woru ordered to pay them the compli- 
ment ol prc.spiiliiig .rrms. 

“ General Jlainl now deto mined to search 
the mil'll retired jaivls of tlic jmlaec, in the 
hope of finding I’iiipoo. He ordered tbc 
light conqiany of the Tltli regiment, followed 
by otlici s, to enter the palace-j ard. 'rijipoo’s 
troojis were immediately disnniied. ami we 
proceeded to make the search through many 
of the apartments. Having cnlreated the 
killiilar, if he had any regard for his own life, 
or that of his sultan, to inform us where he 
sens, concealed, he put his hands iijion the hilt 
of my sss'ord, and in the most solemn manner 
protested that the sultan was not in the 
palace, but that he had been wounded dnring 
the storm, .and lay in a gateway on the north 
face of the fort, whither he offered to conduct 
ns, and if it was found that ho had deceived 
us, B.iid tiro general might inflict on him what 
punitbrnent he pleased. General Baird, on 


hearing the report of the killidar, proceeded 
to the gateway, which was covered with many 
hundreds of the slain. The number of the 
dead and the darkness of the place made it 
difficult to distinguish ono person from an- 
other, and the scene was altogether shocking ; 
but aware of the great political importance of 
ascertaining, beyond the possibility of doubt, 
tbc death of Tippoo, the bodies were ordered 
to be dragged out, and the killidar, and the 
other two persona, were desired to examine 
them one after another. This, however, ap- 
peared cndlcBH, and as it was now becoming 
dark, a light was procured, and 1 accom- 
paiiicd the killidar into tbe gateway. During 
the search we discovered a wnninded jierson 
lying under tbc sultan'.s palanquin ; this man 
was alterwardH ascertained to be Rajah I 'awn, 
one of Tijipoo’s confidential servants ; he had 
attended his master dining the whole of the 
day, and on being made acquainted witli tlic 
I object of imr search, be pointed out the sjiot 
j where the sultan bad fallen. By a faint 
glimineiing light it w.as difficult for tbe killi- 
dar to recognise tbe features, but tbe body 
I being brouebt out, .ami satislactorily proved 
j to be that o! tbe sultan, was convoyed in n 
I palniiquiii to the palace, where it was agaiiv 
I locoguked by the ennuehs and other servants 
' ol the family. 

“ "When Tippoo w n-i brought from under 
(be gateway, bis eyes were ojien, and the body 
was so warm that for a few' luoinents Colonel 
Wellcslcj' and nijaclf were doubtful whether 
he was not alive. ( )n feeling his jiulsc and 
heart that doubt was removed. He had four 
wounds, three in tbc body, and one in tbc 
temple, the ball ba\ing entered a little abore 
the right car, ami lodged in the check. His 
dress con.sistcd of a jacket of fine white linen, 
loo.se drawers of flowered cbinta, with a crim- 
son cloth of silk and cotton round bis waist ; 
a h.andsome pouch, with a red and green silk 
belt bung across Lis shoulder, bis head was 
uncovcied, bis tuib.au being lost in (be con- 
fusion of Ills fall; he had an amulet on bis 
arm, but no ornament whatever. 

“ Tijijioo was of low' stature, corjiulent, with 
high siiouldcrs, and a short thick nock, but 
his feet and liiimls were remarkably small ; 
his conqilexioii was rather dark, Ids eyes 
large and, ju-onunciit, with small arched eye- 
brows, and his nose aquiline : he had an 
.appearance of dignity, or perhaps of sternncts, 
in bis counteiiance which distinguished him 
above tlie common order of people.” 

The portrait of this remarkable man thus 
given by Major Allan is correct. Tipjioo 
himself believed, or was desirous of persuad- 
ing himself, that be was descended from bio- 
hammed, and had received, as he bclicveO 
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Mohammed had, a divine commission. His 
flatterers were accustomed to compliment him, 
by averring that he very much resembled in 
person the great Aral) conqueror. This 
opinion 1ms been generally entertained in 
Europe, but had no foundation in fact, 
Muir’s description of “the false prophet” is 
generally received as correct, and the reader 
can judge how far it agrees with Major 
Allan's dclineatiou of Tippoo : — “ Slightly 
above the middle size, his figure, thongh 
spare, was handsome and commanding ; the 
cliost broad and oj)en, the hones and frame- 
work large, the joints well knit together. 
Ills neck was long and finely moulded. The 
head, unusually large, gave space for a broad 
and noble brow. The hair, thick, jet black, 
and slightly curling, fell down over his ears; 
the eye-hiows were arched and joined. The 
counteiiancp thin but ruddy. Jlis large eyc.s, 
intensely black and jiiercing. received addi- 
tional lustre fioni their long daik eyclathes. 
The nose was high an<l slightly aquiline, but 
fine, and at the end .attenunted. The teeth 
were far apart. A long lilack linsliy board, 
reaching to the breast, added nmuliuess anil 
preseneo. llis expression was pensive and 
eonfoiiqilativo. The face beamed wWi iii- 
telligonee, though aometliing of the sensuous 
also might be (lioro discerned. The skin of 
his body vivs clear and soft; the only hair 
that met the eye was a fine thin line which 
ran down from the neck toward the navel. 
Ills broad back leaned slightly forward as he 
walked ; and his step was hasty, yet sharp 
and decided, like that of one rapidly ilcscend- 
ing a declivity. There was something un- 
settled in his blood-shot eye, which refused to 
rc^t upon its object. ^Vhen he turned to- 
wards you. It was never partially, but with 
the whole i)ody.’’* 

The body of the sultan was the next day 
buried with military honours in the luanso- 
leum built for his father. Ituriiigthe fniu'ral 
eereinony a thiindcr-.sturni burst above the 
eify. The lightnings jilaj cd around the jdace 
of .scj)iiltHrc, as if 1 leaven designed to murk 
its auger against a man who.se every etep 
through life was stained with blood, and whose 
character, like that of his father, was essen- 
tially cruel, Several Europeans and natives 
Were killed, and others injured by the light- 
ning. The BCcnc, its causes, and attendant 
consequences, deeply impressed the minds of 
the whole population of Keringapatani and of 
the Dritisli army. Search was made by order 
of General Harris for the state papers of. 
Tippoo, when abundant material was obtained i 
to justify the Earl of Mornington in declaring ' 
w ar against him, although the lino of policy 
* Muir't Mohammed. 


sketched out by the able and indefatigable 
Mr. Webbe (the chief secretary at Madras), 
was that which was most consonant with the 
data u])un which his excellency proceeded. 
It appeared that Tippoo had carried on corre- 
spondence hostile to the English, and for the 
pnrpoBO of expelling them from India, with the 
French Directory, wdth the Affghan Prince 
Zemann Shah, ti)o Mahrnttas, and other In- 
dian powers. The plan of co-operation with 
Buonaparte, then in Egypt, for an invasion of 
India, was also discovered. 

The despatches of General Harris are 
master- pieces of good sense and iirofessional 
knowledge. The Earl of Morning ton's saga- 
city in selecting such a man for the aixbioos 
post of commander-in-chief of such an army 
was proved. He wrote home letteis of high 
compliment to General Harris and the army ; 
and, eloquent as these despatches were, they 
were not too encomiastic, llis lordship, acting 
upon the jiriiiciplc which alwajs characterized 
the conduct of his illustiious brother, the 
future Duke of Wellington, selected suitable 
men for his purpose, and left such a measure 
of responsibility ami discretion with them, as 
kept them uufettero»l, and stimulated their 
exertions. - General Harris was iu every way 
worthy of his lordship's confidence, which was 
rendered with respect and cordiality. 

The adjustment of afi'airs at Mysore, and 
tlie arrangements necessary lor currying on 
the government of the newly -acquired pro- 
vince, ofCUj)ied the attention of the governor- 
general. He had. however, men at hand 
cuiiipeteut to the task. The iutellectnal re- 
sources of the English in India were at that 
time very abundant, and the J'larl of Morn- 
ington well knew how to iiie them. Among 
his officers, civil and military, tlierc were few 
who nt all a])|ironchcd in admiaistrative ability 
his own brothers, Mr. Henry Wellesley, and 
the Hon, Colonel Wellesley. 11c dispatched 
the funner, with Lieutenant-colonel Kirk- 
pairick, to Seringuiiutam, to make prelimi- 
nary arrangements, and liirnisli him vviih lull 
information for n perfect judgniont of what 
might be necessary lor tlie govcrnmei^ of 
Mysore. Before his excellency formed any 
definitive judgment ot the affairs of that king- 
dom, he directed General Harris to adojit 
measures insuring the complete and perma- 
nent military mastery of the country. He 
ordered that jiosscssioii shoiibl be taken of 
the district of Caiiara, and of the heads of all 
the ghauts communicating between Canara 
and the tipper country, ns well ns the Coimba- 
tore country. The general -in-chief was also 
ordered to demand the unequivocal surrender 
of all forts throughout the tiuUanate of My- 
sore, and peremptorily to demand, in the name 
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of the East India Company, from all officera 
of the late sultan, civil and military, that all 
description of public property should be 
placed at his disposal. 

Tiie governor-general entered into minute 
detail as to the portion of troops to be em- 
ployed by tlie general on each particular ser- 
vice, but always deferring to General Harris 
as to the soundness of any judgment pro- 
nounced in military affairs. So clear, com- 
prehonsivc, and complete wore the military 
views of the Eail of Moriiiiigton, that one 
is forced to ndo]it one of two opinions — 
that Lis gifted brother, the Hon. Colonel Wel- 
lesley, imparled them, or that he himself pos- 
sesBcd an intuitive military genius. There 
were no men of such remarkable talents about 
him as to leave a tliinl view jirobable — that 
some one of the military men of Calcutta or 
Madras itis]>ired liia views. The prompt ic- 
plies to General llaiTis's despatches leave the 
impression tliat the Earl of Moruington, 
like his great brother, Colonel Wellesley, was 
gifted by nature witli military t/ileiit. 

Tlie governor-general supposed a French 
invasion hy way of the Rod .Sea itossible. 
He is represented by most historians of the 
time as unduly njtjirelieiisix e of it. Hneli au 
impression is erroneous, lie desired it. It 
w’us his conviction tliat such was then the 
power of the English in India, tliat Ihi'y 
could give a very good accouul of any army 
of Freiiclinieii landing on the ]ien!iisula. His 
excellency was very desirous that the iiizam’s 
troops should move to the soutli-east, and 
gradually jiass out of the Mysore territory, 
leaving tlie English contingent to garrison 
certain places near that frontier. 

The chief difficulty connected with Mysore, 
in the mind of the carl, was the relation of 
the I’cishwa to that territory. 'I'lic Mahralta.s 
liad acted haughtily, yet evasively ; they had 
not carried out tlie principles ot the treaty 


formed in prospect of the former war witii 
Tippoo, and made permanent ; they indicated 
a desire themselves to possess the sovereignty 
of Southern India. They were sure to claim 
a large portion of the conquered dominions 
of Tippoo, and his excellency believing that 
they had no claim similar in validity to that 
of the nizam, who had entered heartily into 
the war, resolved that they should acquire no 
more than was necessary to a fair show of 
alliance. The numerous French prisoners he 
ordered to Madras. Finally, matters were 
put in train for the ])crmnnent occupation of 
Mysore and the distribution of territory among 
the allies. The government of the Eugli.di 
province, including the capital, was given to 
the Hon. Colonel Wellesley witli the universal 
I approbation of the English in India, both civil 
and military. 

The old royal family, tliat had been so 
cruelly and tveaclieiously deposed by IJyder, 
was restored to the throne — ti nominal one — 
under the protection, and, in fact, dictation of 
the English ; and the old capital, the city of 
Mysore, was once mure made the deposit iwy 
of mctropolilfin dignity. 

The conquest of Mysore was eomjileto, am.1 
the 0 l(>iy of Seringajiataui gone for eser. 
For a time the English were destined to look 
down from its high turrits and coiiquereil 
j bastions, as fi om a watch-tow er, upon Sonthcru 
India, as if observing the enemies of their 
growing enqure, still numerous and powerful 
there. Eventually the mosques and palnccs. 
the walls and battleiuciits, ol the oiiec mighty 
queen ol the tnlilc-Innd of Southern India 
were to sink into decay. WJioii its ruins were 
trodden by tlie deseemlants of the conquerors, 
they could regard thi'm witli no regret as to 
the jirospcrify of Soutlicrn India or of JMysore, 
and view them only as njipropriatu muiiu- 
ments of the achie^culenlfc of Riitish valour 
over a treacherous and sanguinary deajiotiMii. 


* rilAPTER C. 

THE HON. COLONEL WELLESLEY, AS GOVERNOR OE MYSORE, MAKES WAR ON HHOONbU 
WAHGH— RESULTS Ul’ON THE INTERJISTS OK THE ENGLISH IN INDIA— GENERAL 
DIFFICULTIES OF I.OHU WELLESI.EY’S GOVERNMENT— ATF.VlllS OF OUDE— DISAG KEE- 
MENTS WITH BIRMAH— JIISSlONARY EFKXHITS IN TJfJE 18 tii CENTURY. 

The conquest of jMysore made much impres- 1 Throughout the continent the event was re- 
sion in Europe. England hailed the intolli- | gnrded ns a great triumph to the arms of 
gcucc with delight. The piiJe of the country | England, and an acqiiibition of power raising 
WAS gratified. The English felt that the that country in its iiosition, in respect to other 
French were not the only comincrors. In the j European states. “ It is not easy, pcrliajis, 

subjection of a great oriental kingdom as largo at this period of time, to appreciate the ex- 
as Scotland, the national vanity found a ’ traordinnvy interest with which it was viewed 
set-off against the triumphs of the French. 1 by coutemporary observers, hut it desei’ves 
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to be remarked that these impressions ware 
by no means confined to the shores of Britain. 
In the negotiations for the peace of Amiens^ 
the French plenipotentiaries repeatedly spe- 
cified the conquest of Mysore as counterba- 
lancing the continental triumphs of Napoleon 
himself, and the argument was acknowledged 
by Mr. Fox and his party to be founded on 
substantial reason.” 

In July, 179!), General Harris left Sering.i- 
patam for Pondicherry, and according to the 
orders received by him from the governor- 
general, he surrendered to Colonel Wellesley 
the government of Mysore, civil and military. 
It has been said that so great an honour 
would never have been conceded to the colonel, 
had he not been the brother of the governor- 
genernl. This remark, might witli justice 
be made, if both these illustrious persons were 
not gifted and conscientious men. The Earl 
of Mornington was certainly desirnus to pro- 
mote the welfare of his brothers, hut he was 
not the man to do so at the cost of the jmblic 
weal. Indeed, so slow was he to recognise 
the superior gifts of the colonel, that he more 
than once disappointed the Just expectations 
of the latter, when his excellency aupjmscd 
that his duty pointed out the preferment of 
II competitor. In this way. Major-general 
llaird — no doubt n gifted man, hut far inferior 
to Colonel Wellesley — received jireference 
when the whole army looked for and desired 
the promotion of Arthur Wellesley. 1’hero are 
few instances wliiehshow more competent and 
conscientious jierformaiice of duty tliau is to 
he found in the government of Mysore by 
the IIoii. Arthur Wellesley. He disjdayed 
a capacity for detail, for intricate accounts, 
for laborious pidilic husiiiess, for judging of 
men in military and civil situations, for dis- 
cerning the native character, for penetrating 
and unravelling native intrigue, such as has 
seldom in the world's history been seen in so 
young a man. llis laborious toil for the 
public good, while his health was really deli- 
cate, showed a devotion to duty which be- 
came characteristic of the man, and enabled 
him to set ah example to the people of the 
British Isles which has not been lost. 

From various providential causes, the pur- 
pose of the governor-general to send Colonel 
Wellesley on different expeditions was frus- 
trated. The designs of the governor-general 
upon the Isle of France, which was a nest of 
pirates and French privateers, were rendered 
nugatory from a circumstance common in 
Anglo-Indian history — the refusal of the ad- 
miral to CO- operate, standing out upon the 
superior dignity of his profession, and attempt- 
ing nothing until the period for doing any- 
thing had passed away. The design of Lord 


Wellesley to give his brother the command of 
an expedition against Batavia, was overraled 
by the wise remonstrances of Lord Olive, who 
affirmed that the condition of Mysore required 
the administrative ability and military talent 
of a man such as ho pronounced Colonel Wel- 
lesley to be. Lord Clive also declared that 
no other officer appeared to possess in so high 
a degree the qu^iiications necessary to qnell 
a chief of the adventurous sjiirit of Dhoondia, 
and so well adapted to sustain a desultory 
and predatory warfare. So long as Dhoondia 
was in arms, Mysore must have continued in 
a dangerous condition, as the daring exploits 
of that chief inspired hojies in the disaffected 
from the coast of Malabar to the jungle coun- 
try, along the Maliratta confines. That strange 
people encouraged Dhoondia; while professing 
alliance with the company, they allowed men 
and supplies to he drawn by the insurgent chief 
from their country, although when ho was 
ultimately driven within their borders, they 
robbed his camp of elejihants, cattle, and trea- 
sure. The opinions of the lion. Colonel 
Wellesley concerning the policy necessary to 
be pursued towards My.sore and the surround- 
ing country below the Ghauts, was full of 
wisdom. His letters and despatches at that 
period arc most remarkuhle productions. 
Concerning the people along the Malabar 
coast who sympathised with the Mysoreans, 
ready to rise upon the prospect of success 
should Dhoondia gain any important .advan- 
tage, Colonel Wellesley observed : — “ As soon 
as the person of this rebel shall be taken, it 
is probable that the iuh.abitantB will bo more 
ready than they iuive been hitherto to give 
n|) their arms ; and the day on w'hioh the in- 
habitants give up their arms and acquiesce in 
the orders and rcgnlntions of government, 
which require that no man shall appear armed, 
will be tbe date of the establishment of civil 
government in the province. Till then every- 
thing must be chance or force.” These opi- 
nions were verified by the events in which the 
Colonel took so important a part. The chief 
strength of the rebel loailcr consisted in the 
difficulties of the country he occupied fot; the 
operation of regular troops. lie knew all its 
rcccsse.s, and made its unequal ground and 
far-spreading jungles — so unhealthy to Enro- 
peans — his fastnesses, from which ho sallied 
forth at the most favourable moments with 
expert shill, re.ioIute daring, and opportune 
vigilance, against the cultivated country, laying 
waste whatever parts were know’n to be dis- 
posed to settle down iicaceably under English 
rnle. Tlje mode of operating in such a uonn.- 
try, recommended by Colonel W cllcsley, and 
practised by him so far as his authority and 
opportunities allowed, was new to the English 
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in India, but opened up to them n i)lnn of 
aggrcuaiou against tho natives ns efficient an 
it was origiiiul. When afterwards acting in 
Ooticitc, the opinione entertained by Colonel 
^^\•llertloy on this matter were exprcBscd move 
formally and rccoive<l more notice ; but it w as 
in his first ]nirs<tlt of JMioondia that the plan 
was adopted, on a limited scale, for the means 
at his command did not allow of its extensive 
adoption: — “The result of my observations 
and considerations ujion the mode of carrying 
on war in jungly countries is just this, — that 
as long as tlie jungle is thick ns tho enemy 
can conceal himself in it, and from his cou- 
cenhiient attack the troo])s, their followers, 
and their baggage, tho ojicrulioiis must bo 
iiDsiieeessInl on our side. Von ju'oposc, as a 
remedy, to move in small compact bodies in 
different directions, in order that the enemy 
might have- no mark, nnght be in constant 
fear of fnlliiig in with some j'arty, and might 
lose confidence. I agree in upinioii with you 
that your remedy might answer some pur- 
-poses for a body of troojis which could move 
without baggage or incnmbrances of any 
kind, — 1 say only some ]turposca. because 
their success would not ho coiupleto ; our 
troops cannot move, to all jiarts of tho jungle 
as tho Naira ran, and it might always bo ex- 
pected that at some jilacc or other our detaeh- 
moiit would got into a Fcrajie. Jhit, ns ue 
know that no troo])s can move without bag- 
gage so ns to answer any juirpose for wliieh 
an operation might bo umlortaken, and iw flint 
mode of carrying on tho war will avowedly 
not arnswer wliere there is baggage, wo must 
look for some system tho adoption of whie,h 
will enable us to bring on in safety that ne- 
eo^sary evil. 1 know of no mode of doing 
this excepting to deprive the enemy of his 
concealment tiy cutting away tho lower part 
of the jungle to a considerable distance from 
the road. 'Diis, j on say, is a work of time ; 
it is true it is so, hut it uiust he recollected 
tliat the labour of every muu turns to account, 
— that tlie oyieratioiiR, luiwover long, must in 
tbe end he suecessful, and wo shall not have 
to regret, after a great exjiense of blood and 
treasure, that tho whole has been thrown 
away, and the same desultory operations are 
to he recommenced in the following season as 
hn.s liQcn the case hitherto, and ns will always 
bo the ease until some such mode of carrying 
on the war with Beenrity to the followers is 
adopted."* 

'riie sejiarate command of the Hon. t'olonel 
Wellesley in Mysore not only introduced a 
now mode of warfare against the desultory 

• Sa/t/z/eiueu/iiry Dtipatrfiet and Memoranda ofFndd- 
Hmthal ihn Dvkp of Wellii'iiioH. India, 17#7 — 

\ 111 . ii. Murrny, 1 8R8 


proceedings of irregular native troops, but it 
opened up a new era in the military discipliao 
of British India. Peculation and jobbery' 
pervaded all ranks and grades of butli the 
company’s and the royal army, but more es- 
yiecially tho latter. To conceal tho robbery 
wliich was practised, perjury was resorted to 
when investigations took jdace, which was 
seldom the case. The tribunals nominated 
to hear complaints and try oflenccs were of 
little utility’, for tlioy’ were seldom conducted 
honestly, being generally ready to screen 
powerful delinquents, and often composed of 
men who ought tliemsclvcs to be placed on 
tlicir tri/ll for tho plunder of yniblic ])ropcrty, 
or tho op))rcssion of inferior officers, the eom- 
inoii soldiery', or the nalives. The Hon. 
Colonel Wellesley made strong representa- 
tions to his superiors ns to the importance, 
duty’, and jiecessity of establishing a good 
administrative eystem. In one t>f his de- 
spatches on this subject, he gave a definiiioii 
of the administration of justice which has iieen 
ealled “ Aristotelian " ; — “I understand tlie 
administration of justice to ho the deeihion of 
a competent frllmnnl njion any (|ueatiou, alter 
noomi>loto knowledge of its merits, l>y an ex- 
amination of witnesses upon outh in order to 
come at the truth.’ 

fn his atlemiits to carry out, ami cause to be 
carried out, tho administration ot justice after 
Hiieh Ihshioi). the governor id Mysoie met with 
didiculties which wonhl have deterred pro- 
bably any man then living hilt himself. Jlus- 
tiugH or Clive might have undertaken tho 
task, but after those two most eminent per- 
sons. Colonel Wellesley alone was comjietoiil 
to grapple with this great evil. His mode of 
procedure may he illustrated by a oinglecnse, 
and related in his own words ; — 

“ Whilo I was absent in tho mouth of Jan- 
uary last (I believe) the La-'-cars, itu., of (lie 
store department of iSeviiignpatain wrote a 
petition to the military lioiini and a letter to 
(jcncral Brntliwaite, both without Bignaturc, 
iu which tliey represented the existence of all 
kinds of eiionnltics and bad practices in tbe 
j store department, — such as false ninstcrs, 
stealing of btores, cheating, itc. Captain -- 
I was at Madras at the time tliese papers were 
received, and they were eomnimiiciited to 
him ; whereupon he wont off in a great hurry 
to stop some Dandies loaded with guti-nielal, 
which General Jirathwaite was informed were 
coming from iScringapntam. He did stop 
these bandies at Vellore, and it was found 
that tho gnn-metal belonged to General {smith, 
— at least, it was said so. 

“ However, the military board and govern- 
ment determined to defer the iiitjniry till I 
should return, and then to order that tho 
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wholo matter of tlio petition and letter above- 
mentioned eliould be inquired into. Accord- 
ingly I received orders to institute an inquiry 
sliortly after my return, and of course I 
duterniiuud tb.it it should bo an inquiry in 
earnest. I first gave orders to tlie commis- 
sary to turn off hid diihasl), and then I assem- 
hled a largo committee, consisting of myself, 
all the staff of the army and garrison, and all 
the most respeetahle officers not employed 
u)K)ii any other duty ; and, indeed, they were 
mostly the friends of the cummissary. 

“ On the first day we went into the arsenal 
to inquire into the grounds of the complaints; 
the petition was c.xjiloincd to all the J.asuars 
and artilicera, and they were asked particu- 
larly whetlier they had any grouiid.s of com- 
plaint on the subject of each allegation. They 
all deedared not, and appeared anxious to come 
forward to vindicate the commissary and his 
dubash from any imjnitatiou that miglil have 
hueu laid upon them by tho petition and letter. 
However, I was not satisfied with this jivo- 
feeding, and on that evening I issued a j.ro- 
clamation, in which I called upon the inha- 
bitants to state who had purchased stf'ros, 
and threatened punishment to those who had 
jmvelmsed tliem and couconled it. Then 
came out a seone of villany and peculation 
nliicli has never been surpassed, and seldom 
equalled iu this country. Tt was proved be- 
fore tlie connnittee tlinf Colonel had. •••''hi 

largo quantities of saltpetre, which he had 
stolon from the stores wJiiie ho was a nieniher 
of the committee for the valuation of cajitured 
property, and that the arsenal was a public 
sale shop for all kinds of military stores and 
oi'dnanee, tho prineipal agent iu ^^hirll trau.i- 
aetious ^^U8 the comiuissary's dubash. The 
artificers and Lascars who had at first declared 
that they had no reason to complain, and knew 
iiotliiiig of tho petition and letter to tho mili- 
tary hoard, then came forward to testify tho 
truth of everything, and proved particularly 
that false musters had been taken and sent to 
IMadras, and that, in fact, half the people for 
whom pay was drawn were not umidoyed. 

“ When the dubash was called upon to mako 
his dcfcuco, to the surjirise of everybody, he 
said that he was determined to tell tho truth 
and to conceal nothing ; and he deehircd that 
ho had orders for everything that he had over 

done, cither from 'Colonel or Captain 

, and that he had jiapers in tho arsenal 

Mhich would prove the truth of what he then 
asserted. On account of what appeared 
against Captain on that day 1 deter- 

mined to turn him out, and I did dismiss hinr 
that evening, but he went to the arsenal be- 
fore he was dismissed and broke open Ute 
desk, and, as the dubash says, destroyed some 


of the papers which lie had heard him pro- 
mise to produce to the committee. However, 
he did not destroy all, and ]>articularly not 
those relating to himself, which I forced him 
to produce ; and the dubash, by means of 
them, has been able to prove clearly that 

Cajitaiii had a largo share of the profits 

resiilting from the sale of ordnance and stores. 

In regard to Colonel the proof against 

him was not equally clear, for want of the 
papers which were destroyed ; hut it is clearly 
proved against him that he sold copper hands 
taken from tho pillars of the JMysorc jiahice, 
contrary to the orders of tlio military hoard; 
that he never gave Ueneral Smith credit for 
above an eighth part of tho money jiroduced 
by tho sale of guns, which ho avows, and 
nliiclk he says belonged to (Jcncral Smith, 
until, by the pi-oceciliugs of the connnittee, it 
np]>earcd he luid sold guns to that amount, 
and there are, paper.-) still forthcoming which 
will jirove that he had his share of the profits 
arising from the false, musters. Besides this. 

Captain scut guidocks, etc., to Madras, 

for sale, and ho knew of Colonel ’s rob- 

bery of the saltpetre, anil was concerned with 
him in cheating tho captors and the public 
out of a largo part of it. 

“ All this can be proved by writings and 
accounts, hosiclu.s by tho evidence of a host of 
duhashos and conicopolics. 

“ 1 lm\o thus given yon tho outline, of what 
has jiassed, hut the intervals have been filled 
by details of scenes of villauy which would 
disgrace the, Nriirgttte (kiJendnr, 

“ tbiveriinient are now deliberating upon 
all this, ami I expc". t shortl) to hove orders 
which will let me know wlicther these gentry 
are to be brought to a cimrt-martiiil, or to bo 
dismisBed the service, or to ho hanged. ” 

Thus, Colonel AVellesley hdd at the same 
time to reform the administrations of justice 
in his own army, to administer a large and 
disorganized kingdom, to maintain anxious 
correspondence with the governments ot Cal- 
cutta and M advas on most important subjects, 
Bometiiues in councetiou with enterprises in 
wliicli he was expected to take )>ari, and to 
drive a powerful chieftain from a difficult 
country, w’ho.se followers were iiumermis, and 
who had the sympothy of tho natives and of 
neighbouring Btate.s. Some of tho instructions 
received by Colonel Wellesley from his su- 
periors, were of a nature to cMUse apprehen- 
sions of the results slioukl ho obey them. 
He was directed, in case of tho expulsion of 
Dhoondia, to juirsuc him into tlio Muhrntta 
territory, whieh the colonel foresaw would 
cause a IMahratta war. Notwithstanding tlie 
professed friendship of the Peishwa, that high 
personage sent troops against Dhoondia, wlio 
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routed them with such ease and with such 
little loss of life on either side, as to lead to 
the suspicion that the war waged by the 
Peishwn was a pretence. For two months, 
Colonel Wellesley was left unsupported by 
the Madras government, while in vain endea- 
vouring by long marches and night surprises 
to bring his enemy to battle. The British 
commander had to extcmpoTise a commis- 
sariat, to jn'ovide support for his troojis, and 
even to organize a corps of engineers from 
the service of the line. Ho was neglected by 
his suj)erior8, as he was afterwards in the 
Spanish ])eninBula. 

After a harassing campaign, on the 10th of 
September, 1800, (ioloncl Wellesley came 
upon the rebel camp. The force at his com- 
mand was four regiments of cavalry, the 
horses of which were nearly worn out with 
excessive toil. The colonel did not hesitate 
to charge the enemy. It was a brilliant per- 
formance ; (he rehc‘1 force was routed w'ith 
slaughter, and Dhoondia himself was slain. 
An interesting hoy of four years of age, son 
of the rebel cliiof, was taken among the bag- 
gage. The colonel took him to his tent, and 
protected him. During his rosidonce in India 
he tenderly guarded the child, and Avben 
about to return to Europe, he left n sum of 
money for tlio education and maintenance of 
his favourite. The results of this camiiaign 
were important to Colonel Wellesley himself, 
as well as to the public. The reputation of 
the governor of Mysore rose high among the 
native courts, and in the presidential caiutals 
of the comp.any. The governor-general was 
greatly gratified, and the government at home 
not less so. The Earl of Mornington had 
boon blamed for placing his brother in a post 
which it was alleged ought to have been 
given to General Baird or sonic other superior 
officer ; but the selection had justified itself, 
and the success ol the colonel increased the 
fame of the elder brother, by extending the 
confidence already so largely entertained in 
his judgment, ('onceniing his position at 
that time, some curiona remarks ivero made 
by him a short tiine before liis death, when 
Duke of Wellington ami Warden of the Cinque 
Ports : — “ I tliought myself nobody at the 
time, but now, on perusing my own de- 
spatches, I perceive that I was a very consi- 
derable man.” 

The death of Dhoondia put an end to all 
fears about the disturbance of Mysore and 
the coasts of Malabar. This, however, did 
not exempt bis excellency, the governor, from 
anxiety, ns it was from Mysore that the Eng- 
lish chiefly watched the Mahrattas, who were 
known to bo intensely inflamed by jealousy 
against the English, and anxious to form any 


combination to dispossess them of power. 
The Peishwa and the lesser magnates of the 
tribes were, however, at variance ; and Colonel 
Wellesley displayed an acute policy in play- 
ing off one chief against another, so as to 
prevent any immediate organization of the 
confederacy against the English. 

The government of Colonel Wellesley in 
Mysore was interrupted by his appointment 
to the command of the amy intended to at- 
tack the Isle of France, and afterwards Bata- 
via, but the final destination of which was 
Egypt, the Earl of Mornington having con- 
ceived the plan of sending thither an expedi- 
tion against Buonaparte. Colonel Wellesley 
having been unjustly superseded in that com- 
mand hy his brother, who gave the appoint- 
ment to General Baird, he returned to his 
government in Mysore. The expedition to 
Egypt sailed under Baird, bnt was too late* 
the army of Abercromby having defeated the 
purposes of the French expedition. 

It was in April, 1801, that Colonel Wel- 
lesley rcsnined his government of Mj'sore. 
He continued in the government, conducting 
it with discretion and sagacity, and rendering 
large services to the state without any honour 
having been conferred upon bim until April, 
1802, uhen ho received promotion in his mili- 
tary rank : he was gazetted major-general. 
For some time longer Colonel Wellesley gave 
his chief energy to the government of Mysore, 
still exercising vigilance in reference to the 
proceedings of the ambitious and discordant 
Mnhratta confederacy, until at last the break- 
ing out of the Mabrotta war furnished a new 
field for the exercise of his military genius. 

Meanwhile, the governor-general was occu- 
pied in incessant cares to preserve the peace 
of India and the security of the British pos- 
scBsions. On every side there were difficul- 
ties. 'I’hc government of Hyderabad was 
losing stability and power. In order to ])rc- 
servo it as a counterpoise to the Mahrattas, it 
was necessary to meddle with its affairs more 
intimately than suited the tastes of the direc- 
tors, the i)olicy of the imperial government, 
or accorded with the instructions sent out to 
the governor-general. Certain territory was 
BBsiguecl to the company as an indemnity for 
the outlay in support of the contingent forces 
maintained fpr the defence, of the nizam’s do- 
minions. 

The Affghans became exceedingly trouble- 
some. Tlepcated invasions of the Sikh terri- 
tories by their chief alarmed the government 
of British India. Negotiations with Persia 
to counteract these incursions of the Affghans 
eastward had some effect in retarding their 
progress, but their aggressions were a con- 
stant source of unoasinesB at Calcutta, and all 
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over Britieh India. These invasions inspired 
the Rohillas with hope of independence, and 
while tlie Ondeans were ever ready to oppress 
them, they were equally willing to nuilc with 
them against the English. The affairs of 
Glide, always more troublesome and harass- 
ing to the English than those of any other 
part of India, caused more disquietude to the 
Earl of Mornington, or, as he became. Marquis 
of Wellesley, than even the enmity and plots 
of the Mahrattas. 

The financial embarrassments of the Glide 
government were much the same as they had 
always been ; and, as usual, it was in arrears 
of the stipulated tribute to the government of 
Calcutta. The whole condition of Glide dur- 
ing the administration of the Marquis of Wel- 
lesley, and the philosophy of that condition, 
wore afterwards expressed in a memorandum 
of the Hon. Slajor-general Wellesley on the 
subject, with a brevity and perspicuity ex- 
ceedingly remarkable as coming from one 
who had spent so few years in India. No 
documents eoncorning Glide since presented 
by ofiicers of the British government have 
surpassed in accuracy and clearness that of 
General Wellesley. The reader may learn 
the state of that country, not only at the be- 
ginning of the present century, but even 
since the period of annexation, from the 
masterly memorandums of him, who, after- 
wards as the Duke of Wellington, became so 
important an authority on all political subjects 
when regarded from a militarv point of view. 
This memorandum has been very apjiropriately 
termed a retime of the siihscquciit history of 
the province : — 

“ Glide is a fertile country, was at that time 
well cultivated, and is peopled by a hardy 
race, u ho hove for a great length of time sup- 
])lied soldiers to all the states of India. 

“ III this situation, it is obvious tiiat the 
government of Gude must always have been 
an object of jealousy to that power which 
posBCBsed the provinces of Behar and Bengal, 
which are situated lower down upon the 
Ganges. In fact, these provinces had no 
natural barrier against an invasion from Gude, 
and depended for their security upon their 
own artificial means of defence. 

“ This was the case not only in respect to 
the state of Glide itself, but in respect to the 
Hrohillas ; to the king, who was at that period 
of time in some degree of strength ; and to 
the Mahrattas; each of which powers might 
have found an easy and convenient passage 
through Gude to an invasion of the company’s 
provinces of Behar and Bengal. 

“ On the other hand, by the possession of 
the provinces under the government of Gude, 
or an intimate union with the government, a 
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barrier was immediately provided for the pro- 
vinces under the Bengal government. No- 
thing remained on the left or east of the 
Ganges besides the Nabob of Glide and tlie 
company, excepting the Hobillas, and this 
river afforded a strong natural barrier against 
all invaders. Besides tins object, the seat of 
war, in consequence of the alliance nitli or 
possession of Glide, was removed from the 
company’s provinces, the source of all the 
means of cari,iing on war, to those of the 
enemy if it should have been practicable to 
carry on offensive war ; or, at all events, to 
those of tlio nabob if such supposed w'ar 
should have been reduced to the defensive. 

“By the first treaty with the nabobs of 
Gude, the company were bound to assist the 
nabob with their troops, on the condition of 
receiving jmyment for their expenses. The 
adoption of this system of alliance is always 
to be attributed to the weakness of the state 
which receives the assistance, and the remedy 
generally aggravates that evil. It is usually 
attended by a stipulation that the siiiisidy 
should be paid in equal monthly instalments ; 
and as this subsidy is generally the whole or 
nearly the whole disposable resource of the 
state, it is not easy to ]iroduco it at the stipu- 
lated moment. The tributary government is 
then reduced to borrow at usurious interest, 
to grant tuncBWB upon the land for repay- 
ment, to take advances from aiimildars, to sell 
the office of aumildar. and to adopt all the 
measures which it may be supposed distress 
on the one band and avarico and extortion 
on the other can invent to procure the money 
necessary to provide for tlic payment of the 
stipulated subsidies. 

“As soon as such au alliance has been 
formed, it has invariably been discovered that 
the whole strength of the tributary govern- 
ment consisted in the aid afforded by its more 
powerful ally, or rather protector and from 
that moment the respect, duty, and loyalty of 
its subjects have been weakened, and it has 
become more difficult to realise the resources 
of the state. To this evil must be added 
those of the same kind arising from oppres- 
sion by Rumildars, who have paid largely for 
their situations, and miit! remunerate them- 
selves in the course of one year for what they 
have advanced from those holding timcaws 
and other claimants upon the soil on account 
of loans to government, and the result is an 
increasing deficiency in the regular resources 
of the state. 

“ But these financial difficulties, created by 
weakness and increased by oppression, and 
which are attended by a long train of dis- 
orders throughout the country, must attxa«ir 
the attention of the protecting government, 

3 R 
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aud then these last are obliged to interfere in 
the internal ailministration in order to save 
the renourccs of the atate and to preclnde the 
necesuity of employing the troops in quelling 
infernal rebellion and diaonler, which were 
intended to resist the foreign enemy.” 

The occupation of Lahore by the enter- 
prising Affghan chief, iSliali Ze!hatln,com|>elled 
the Marquis Wellesley to enter in a decided 
manner into the circumstances of Glide. Hia 
decision to do so was, however, made impera- 
tive by events which he eould neither fore- 
seen nor controlled. Pir John Shore (Lord 
Teignmonth) had in his Inst arrangements 
connected with that province of the Mogul 
empire, permitted Vix.ier Ali, after his dc- 
po.sition.to remain in Benares. The Mafqnis 
VVellesIey deemed it imprudent to allow him 
to icside so near to tlie scene of liis former 
intrigues, 'and ordered liis removal to Cal- 
cutta. The deposed vizier refused to leave 
Benares for any place of residence south or 
cast. I 

On the 14th of Jantini^’, 1790. lie called on j 
the English re.sidont, Mr. Cherry, and com- ; 
plained in violent and vindietivo terms of the 
purpose for his removal entertained by the 
governor-goucriil. Tlie resident remonstrated, 
■when suddenly Ali struck him with his sword, 
and the attondaiits of the vizier instantly out 
Mr. Cherry down. Pour otlier Englishmen 
who were jiresenl were also assassinated, but 
a fifth defended himself until assistance 
arrived, when Ali and his ftdlow-conspirators 
fled, lie collected about liim other men as 
desperate as liimself, but tlioy were pursued 
by tlie British aiitliorities, and. after Lav- 
ing behaved most cowonlly, dispereed. Ali 
sought refuge in Uajpootana, where a chief- 
tain, who.se protection lie relied upon, de- 
livered him up to the English. These cir- 
cumstances created a great sensation in Glide, 
where the populace sympathised with the 
desperate Vizier Ali. 

Golonel Hcott was then sent to the nabob 
with a demand for the dismission of his na- 
tive troops, and his acceptance of a British 
contingent. I'he nabob endeavoured, with 
the usual hesitation of Indian princes, to 
evade those demands, and wlien that was no 
longer possible, be offered to resign the sove- 
reign authority, which the governor-general 
did not feel at liberty to permit without in- 
structions from home, unless, indeed, the 
nabob resigned his sovereignty to the com- 
pany. The artful nabob calculated upon this, 
and therefore made proposals which he pre- 
sumed would create delay. Finally, lie re- 
fused to support a British contingent, on the 
ground of the expense. The Marquis Wel- 
lesley then demanded that territory equivalent 
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to the tribute agreed to he paid to Sir John 
Shore should he assigned absoluteljr to the 
company, and that new arrangements should 
bo made between his highness and the Eng- 
lish, whicli would in effect place the adminis- 
tration of Oade in the hands of the latter. 
Troops were ordered to advance from Bengal 
against Glide ; this led the nabob to sur- 
render. The marquis immediately appointed 
a cummisshm for administrating the affairs 
of Oude, and nominated one of his gifted 
brothers, the Hon. Henry Wellesley, as chief 
commiasioner. He acted with vigour towards 
the petty states contiguous to Oude, conclud- 
ing a treaty with the nabob or rajah of 
Ferokabad, similar to that which had been 
concluded with Oude. Rajah llajwunt 
Sing refused to acknowledge the treaty ; siege 
was therefore laid to his fortress, and his 
power was snlijugated. A number of zemin- 
dars who inaintaiiicd a state of revolt for a 
short time were vanquished. Jfr. Henry 
Wellesley having quelled all revolt, and osta- 
ilishcd tranquillity in Oude, resigned bis 
office. 

The Marquis Wellesley carried bis au. 
tbority witli a high band, asserting tlie siqirc- 
mae.y of the English wherever the least opening 
for inteiTcH'iice was made by eireuiristancea. 
'I’he Nabob of Kurat and tlie Rajali of 'rmijore 
were among the le^'ser magnates who were 
compelled to rocogiiiso English authority by 
now forms and under new stiinilations. The 
Nabob of Arcot, whose affairs had so often 
involved the company in war. were nlnioHt as 
troublesome to the presidency of Madras ns 
those of the Nabob of (hide were to the pre- 
fcidoncyof Bengal. Lord Glive conducted tlio 
iiegotiafions with wisdom and ekiJI worthy of 
his father. He siieceoded step bv step in as- 
serting the supremacy of the Eiiglisli in Tan- 
jore and the Carnatic, so as completely to 
absorb the authority of the rajah and the 
nabob. 

While during the last decade of the 
eighteenth century the English were en- 
gaged in so many fierce struggles in W'est- 
ern, Bonthern, end South-eastern Indio across 
the peninsula, much uneasiness was created 
in the presideney of Bengal by events in the 
iXtreme Bast, 'riie first quarrels with the 
Birman ei^ire began during that period. 

In 1782, Minderagee-praw, Emperor of 
Birmah, invaded the country of Arraoan, on 
the eastern shores of the B*y of Bengal.* His 
invasion issued in conquest ; — “ Many of the 
Hughs, or natives of Arrsoan, preferring 
flight to servitude, took refuge in the I)nm- 
bnek Hills, on the borders of the Chittagong 
district, and amid the forlorn wastes and 
♦ Sco the geographical portion of thia work. 
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jungles sorting the frontiers; where, having 
formeil themselves into independent tribes of 
robbers, they carried on uncenNing hostili- 
ties against the Birmans. , Home settled in 
the district of Dacca and Chittagong, under 
the protection of the British flag; while others, 
rather than abamlou their country, submitted 
to the conquerors.”* 

The Muglis settled in the eastern pro- 
vinces of Bengal were industrious, and pros- 
pered exceedingly. The fame of their suc- 
cess soon spread to their cuuntrynien, win 
were siiiTering in Arracan under Itirniese 
oppression. They accordingly flocked in 
great nnnibers to Dacca esjieciaily, and so ex- 
tensive was the emigration, that it llireatened 
to depopulate the newly-acquired province, 
of the Birman emj)ire. The prosperous set- 
tlers in the Biitisli provinces aided their 
brethren nlio had fled to the uiouiituins and 
there led a predntoiy lile, as well as iiilinliiled 
the sliores of tlie numerous creeks, and car- 
ried on n constant ]iiracy against their Bir- 
niese conquerors. In 17‘.l4 many ol these 
sea warriors plundered the Birnieee trudere, 
and carried their booty into the British ter- 
ritory. llis Birman majesty pursued them 
with an army. The Britisli government sent 
Major-general Krskine nith a force to oppose 
them. A truce was obtained, the Biimese 
recroflsed tlio boundary river into tlieir own 
territory, and the British, seizing the ring- 
leaders of the Mughe, delivered them into 
Birniese cuofody. 

In 17S)7-bH the oppressions of the Birniese 
upon tlie Arracaiieso were so unendiirnblc, 
that forty thousand of the latter escaped info 
the British teiiitory; — " M'iien they entered 
the ]iro\ince of Chittagong, the sitnatioii of 
the unlortnnatc wretches was deplorable in 
tlie extreme : nnmhers perished from want, 
piclrneas, and fatigue, while tlie survivors were 
coiistraiiit>d to live upon reptiles and leaves, 
nniil such time as the Hiitish government 
Iminaiiely relieved tlieir vnnts liy providing 
them with food and mateiinls for the con- 
structing of hilts, to slieltcr them from the 
tlien ajiproBching rains. The Birniese hav- 
ing collected all army of about four thousand 
men, followed the emigrants into the province 
of f'hittagoiig. Tlie commander of the troops 
nddrc'ised a letter to the magistrate of the 
ilihlrict, demanding the expulsion of the refu- 
gees. The magistrate of Gliittagong replied 
that the Birmese troops should instantly re- 
tire from the province, or otherwise their com- 
mander must stand the consequence ; and the 
magistrate further inlormcd him that no nego- 
tiulioii would be entered into until siicli time 
as they liaii. The Birnioso troops, in the mean- 

♦ ttoderv Trorrllfr, part axv. 


time, fortified themselves with stockades in 
the mountains, and for many weeks carried on 
a jietty warfare with the conijiany’s troops. 
They suceesstiilly repulsed an attack that was 
made upon their stockades on the 18th of 
July, 17!t!); but' soon afterwards retired to 
their own hoimdary of Arracan. A British 
oflSeer was then deputed by tlie goveriimctit 
of Calcutta to the governor of Arracan, to en- 
deavour to effect an amicable adjiihtilieut of 
differences.”* 

The state of the emigrants in ea»tern Ben- 
gal engaged tlie berions atlention of the au- 
preme council at Calcutta, and Cajitain Cox 
was dispatched to tlie Birmese frontier to 
register the refugees, and allot tticm ground 
for their siilmistence. Tlieir iiumlier was 
ne.arly fifty tlioiisaiid. This jirnceeding gave 
offence to his Biriiinn niaJcHty, who sent an 
iirabii'-andor to the governor-general to pro- 
test ngninsl any patronage lieiiig extended to 
those who iiad fled from his authority, and 
to require the English govormnent to coerce 
their return. T>oid Wellesley assured the 
amlia^eiuior that llie fugitives were at perfect 
lilierfy to go or stay, but that they sliould not 
1)0 interlered with so long ns they conducted 
theinsolves jieaeenbly. 

The ambassador was not satisfied, and the 
govcrnor-gcnernl was so anxious to con- 
ciliate him, that the effect produced was to 
lea\e the iiiqiression that tlio English feiiicd a 
recourse to nrnis on the part of his Birman 
ninjesty. There was a btroiig di.spobition on 
tl.e part of his excellency’s advisers to re- 
verse the liberal and hospilnide policy wliich 
had prcvioiibly been pursued, but which was 
\ indicated at the time, and afterwards by 
the able Anglo-Indian statesmen. Sir John 
Maleolin, who pronounced tliat‘1 jiolicj became 
chli^tod on the bide of hiiiuanity ; that tliey 
sliould at least obtain a teniporaiy asylum.” 

In the latter jiiivt of the year ISOtl, the 
governor of Anncnti addressed the English 
magistrate of Cliittngoiig, conveying a tlireat 
of invasion, if the eniigi ants were not foith- 
witli expelled from British territory. The 
Marquis Wellesley doubting that the de- 
mand of the government of Arracan had been 
nade with the authority of the King of Ava 
(as his Birmese majesty was frequently called), 
resolved to dispatch an embassy t»i tliat court 
to ascertain the fact, and to improve the 
general relations of the two govcrnnienfs. 
The question of the cmioraiils received no 
decision, hut lay festering as a cause of quarrel 
between the two governments until, in 1611, 
t received a practical solution. 

• J Political Iliator^ of the cj’lraoritinarg evenU 
cUch ted to the JBirmeae II or. IjVikIod, lBi!7. 

\ rnhliral ffislorjf if Tviha. 
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It waa towarda tlie close of the 18th century 
that the great modern missionary enterprise 
began in India, under the ausiiiccs of the 
Baptist missionaries, Carey, Marshman, and 
Ward. This is one of the most interesting 
pages in Anglo-Indian history, yet one of 
the moat discredits lile to the East India 
Company and the British government. Con- 
sidering his instructions, the Marquis Wel- 
lesley displayed more moderation than, with 
Ms own views and feelings, might have been 
expected. lie was hostile to missionary ope- 
rations, and to evangelical religion in any of 
ite aspects, and he was siirroiitidcd by 
those who wore even more lioatile. The 
Baptist missionaries were not suffered to settle 
in British India, but were indebted to the 
liberality and Christian feeling of the Danes 
for a home and anjihcrc of operations. Even- 
tually, they wore allowed to comlnct their 
pious enterpri.ses within English territory, 
blit it was only when a determined expression 
of religious feeling in England created appre- 
hcusioii on the ]mrt of the comjiany and the 
bo-ard of control, that jiuhlio opinion would 
inilueucc the parliamentary elections, and 
initiate proceedings hostile alike to (he com- 
pany and the government.* The whole con- 
duct of (lie directors, tho board of control, 
the cabinet, and of the supreme council of 
Calcutta was unjust, unchristian, and hostile 
to tho spirit of British liberty. To show that 
tlie author does not allow any jiartial views to 
dictate so severe an opinion, the reader shall 
have opportunity of judging the event in the 
light in which it has been presented by a popu- 
lar reviewer, by no means favourable to Chris- 
tian missionaries as a class, nor to the prin- 
ciple of Protostont evangelical missions. 
While the tone of the reviewer is sometinios 
barely respectful to tho missionaries, it ex- 
tenuates the conduct of the British govern- 
ment, and of the Anglo-Indian government 
in Caleutta ; yet there is suffieicut truthhiliiess 
of narrative, and sufficient candour in the 
review, to place the history of the affair before 
the impartial reader in such form as to enable 
him to form a correct judgment of tho con- 
duct of all the parties concerned. Referring 
to Messrs. Carey, Marshman, and Ward, per- 
sonally, the reviewer observes — “ Under the 
nuspices of the Baptist Missionary Society, 
the latter two, after some previous attempts 
by Mr. Oarey, proceeded to Serumpore, then 
under the Danish flag, in 1799. In the first 
instance, such was the apprehended danger 

* Tif Life and Timet Carey, Jlarahmaa, and 
IPard, embraeiny the History of the Serampore Miation. 
By John Clark Marshman. — Jjongmans, 1869. Ckrit- 
tinaity iit India; an Historical Harrative- By John 
'William Kaye, 8tc. Smith and Elder, 1860. 
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from their labours that they were required by 
the authorities at Calcutta to enter into en- 
gagements to return immediately to England. 
Blit the governor of Scram]>orc protected 
them fur a time, and eventually the English 
governor-general. Lord Vi’^elleslcy, permitted 
them to remain. Indeed, the latter was con- 
tent that they should establish their mission 
in a settlement beyond the reach of British 
interference, where ho would be relieved from 
the necessity of disturbing them; and at 
Serampore, where Carey joined them, they 
set up a printing-press, printed tracts and 
testaments in Bengalee, aiul established board- 
ing-schools, out of ivhich they defrayed a 
{lortion of the cxjicnsos of their undertaking. 
In 1800, they entertained their first candi- 
date for conversion, who, as the marginal 
abstract states, disajipointed the missionaries 
themselves. Ills name, which was Fukeer, 
and his story arc both symbolic. He was 
‘the first native, after seven years of severe 
and discouraging exertions, who had come 
up to the point of avowing himself a Chris- 
tian. lie was received as a Christioii brother, 
with feelings of indescribable emotion.’ Tho 
missionaries persevered against various im- 
pediments which were cast in their way by 
Englishmen as well as Hindoos. Tho En- 
glish captured Weramporc, and in 1802, the 
court of directors ordered the abolition of the 
college at Fort William, with which Corey 
lind also connected himself, from a feeling of 
annoyance at its jiatron, Lord Wellesley. 
Lord Wellesley, who was annoyed in turn, 
requested the directors to revise their order, 
and in the meonwhile suslained the college 
for a time. The missionaries, on the other 
hand, in the commencement of 180d, actually 
ba]>tizcd their first Brahmin, an amiable and 
intelligent youth named Krislinu Prisad. 
Before his baptism he trampled on bis poita, 
or sacred thread, to indicate liis rcjcctifiii of 
the creeil with which it was associated, and 
then placed it in Mr. Ward’s hands, who 
records in his journal, — ‘ this is a more pre- 
cious relic than any tho Church of Rome 
can boast of.’ So far, however, did the inis- 
siouaries condescend to the prejudices of caste, 
that ‘ Mr. Carey end liis colleagues did not 
at that time consider it necessary to insist on 
a Brahmin’s divesting himself of his thread, 
which they considered as much a token of 
social distinction as of spiritual supremacy.’ 
The converts were therefore baptized, and 
preached to their fellow-countrymen with 
their poitas across their shoulders. But even- 
tually they were induced themselves to dis- 
card thenj, while to the honour of these par- 
ticular missionaries, it ought to be added that 
from the fiast they excluded all distinctions 
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of coBte from the celebration of the holy 
communion. Where the Brahmin Christiau 
had formerly received the elements before the 
Soodra Christian, in this very instance, when 
called upon to lay down a rule, tliey abolished 
every vestige of caste in this particular, and 
the Brahmin received the bread and wine 
after the carpenter, Krishiiu. Their first 
baptism was soon followed by the first mar- 
riage of converted Tliiidoos, by which the 
Brahmin aforesaid was united to the daughter 
of the carpenter. So far another step was 
made towards the ohliterutioti of caste dis- 
tinctions, which the missionaries were unde- 
niably anxions to effect. A week after this 
marriage, Gentooism had its demonstration 
in return, in the celebration of suttee, when 
‘three women were burnt with their hus- 
bands on one pile, near Mr. Ward’s house.’ 
Then followed the first burial of a Christian 
convert, at wliich there wa.s some difficulty in 
ovGi'Coiniug the caste prejudices of his com- 
paiiiuns, and inducing them to carry his body 
to the grave. Among tlie Hindoos the Brah- 
min only carries the dead Brahmin, and each 
caste the deceased of its own eastc only. But 
again the missionaries stood out and conquered 
tins inveterate reluctance, Mr. Murbliinan 
himself assisting as one of the bearers. A 
later triumph o\er caste may be ascribed to 
the love of science, when, aliont twenty years 
ago, the Brahtnin students of the Medical Col- 
lege at Calcutta consented, for the fit at time, to 
handle a dead body in tlie dissecting-room. 
So far, however, tlie misbionaries laboured 
with fair success in individual iiibtanccs, and 
in 1805, they coutrlbuteJ largely, by their 
endeavours, to a much greater work — the sup- 
pression of the immolation of widows. To 
do them justice, we should bear iu mind their 
great exertions iu this behalf. From their 
first settlement at Serampore they had been 
nnruniitting iu their endeavours to draw the 
attention of government to this practice. Its 
frequency at the time was little known in 
England, and it awakened no feeling of na- 
tional responsibility. Few even in India 
were aware of the extent to which it pre- 
vailed, and the missionarioa considered the 
first step towards its abolition was to bring 
the ««m6cr of victims prominently into view. 
They accordingly deputed natives in 1803 to 
travel from place to place within a circle of 
thirty miles round Calcutta to make inquiries 
on the subject, and the number was found to 
exeeeil four hundred in the year. To obtain 
a more accurate return, ten agents were the 
next year stationed w'ithin this circle, at 
different places alonff the banks of the river, 
and they continued at their stations for six 
months, noting down every instance of suttee 


which came within their observation. The 
result, even fur this interval, gave the num- 
ber of three hundred; and Mr. Carey in- 
structed one of the members of council on this 
point, and he made a stirring appeal to Lord 
Wellesley, then on the eve of his departure. 
No immediate result followed that history can 
rccognibc. In fact, tlie question was sub- 
stantially postponed for another quarter of a 
century, and twenty thousand mure victims 
ascended the funeral |)ilc before it was de- 
cided. But no one who reads these pages 
can doubt that Brother Carey and his coad- 
jutors assisted very materially in preparing 
opinion in India .and England to achieve this 
special glory of our creed and dominion. 

“InlftOH.the proceedings of the missionaries 
were so distrusted by the government that 
they were required to submit the manuscript 
of every publication to the inspection of the 
•Secretary, and could not print a single page 
without his imprimatur. They were allowed, 
however, to circulate the Kcriptures, and, as 
Lord Miuto had happily recovered from the 
panic of the Vellore mutiny, when, in 1808, 
•Serampore fell again into the hands of the 
English, the missionnrlcB were empowered 
to extend their operations. On the renewal 
of the East India Company's Charter in 1813, 
there was a iiarliamontary fight for their 
further liberation from restrictions, in wliich 
Wilberforce sustained them, and in which 
their efibrts for tlie Christianization of India 
were effectually sanctioned. If these efforts 
have not been very successful as yet, never- 
theless their subsequent history has some ele- 
ments of interest and it is not without some 
few ingredients of encouragement. The 
charter of 1813 was the commencement of a 
new era, from wliich wo date a higher theory 
of our mission in the East, ^he prescriptive 
principles oi Leadeuhall Street were then 
abjured; Europeans were allowed freely to 
resort to India ; the misbionaries have been 
allowed to travel to every division of the em- 
pire, and have enjoyed a perfect liberty of 
the press. They have come in contact with 
the strongest religious prejudices of the people, 
and have distributed thousands of tracts ex- 
hibiting the absurdities of Hindoo supersti- 
tion, in language more fervid than that which 
was considered fifty years ago certain to lead 
to an explosion ; and during the formidable 
rebellion of 1857, when the whole of the 
north-west provinces was in a blaze of revolt, 
and the most strenuous efforts were made to 
expel us from the country, ‘ the missionaries,’ 
according to Mr. Marshman, ‘were treated 
with uniform deference and respect by the 
moat influential classes in the country.’ ”* 

* Tir li'mi’t. 
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This notice of the work of the misBionariei, 
its comnieiicemciit, jirofrreBs, enccees, tlie hou- 
tilitv slinwu to it, in I'arrled down to a period 
loiiiT Bul»<equent to the government of 
the Marquis Wellebley, Ju introduction 
here prevents tiie necessity of recurring to , 
the events to wliiuh it refers, when relating j 
the great political movements of the early 
portion of tlie nineteenth century. 

At the heginnlng of 180l, both Lords Wel- 
lesley and Clive contemplated retiring from 
their respective governments, hut the events 
which ocuuircdin India compelled them, from 
putriutiu leelings, to remain. Both those able 
men were sui rounded by difficulties which 
were hanlly iip|ireci«fed in England, hecanse 
ol the biilliuiiey of tlieir career. The finan- 
cial talents of Lord Wellc.slcy were tiot con- 
sidered equal to his gifts in other respects, 
and ids war against Mysore was waged at a 
prodigious expense. Ills lordship’s opinion 


of the powcis necessary to a govemor-geaeral 
wore regarded os too ambitious, and some- 
times arbitrary, both by those who carried 
out his views in India, and by the directors 
and proprietary of the East India Company. 
He demanded the entire control of the whole 
financial resources of India, a demand wldcli 
appeared to the directors unconstitutional, 
nnre.asnuable, and unnecessary. Those con- 
siderations influenced the noble marquis in a 
desire to retire from the onerous post wldch 
ho had occupied with so much a ility. Pub- 
lic considerations, however, decided the part 
he took, and tiie aspect of affairs in Euro]>e 
and in India at the beginning of tlie nine- 
teenth century, jiistilied his lordship in devot- 
ing his great energies, talents, and experience 
to the government of British India, however 
some portions of his conduct, and some of his 
opinions, might be regarded unfavourably in 
luUia or at home. 


CHAPTER Cl. 

BELATTONS OE THE FRENCH TO INDIA IS THE OPENING OF THE 19th CENTURY-POLICY 
OF THE MARQUIS WELLESLEY IN REFERENCE TO IRENCH INFLUENCE IN INDIA, 
and THE MAIIR.VITVS— WAR WITH THE MAHRATTAS— OPERATIONS OF GENERAL WEL- 
LESLEY— BAT I'LES OF ASSAYS AND ARGAUSI. 


Iv the beginning of 1801 some official changes 
took jiJscc ill tlic supreiiie goveriiuieiit by or- 
ders from home. Letters patent were issued 
by the crown, appointing tlie Marquis Wcl- 
leslcv cnptaiu-gcucral in India. The dif- 
ferciiccb of opinion and feeling between the 
king's and tlic compaiiv's officers rendered 
this step desiialile. Ufficeis holding the 
king’s ci'iiiiiiissioii frequently imirmtired when 
called upon to serve tinder cotiipany's officers 
of snp.'i'ior rank, and sometimes ofiedieiicc to i 
such officers was refused, on the ground that 
they did not hold the king's coniniission. The 
letters patent invested the governor-general 
with full coniiuiiiid over all military lorees 
employed within the limits of the company’s 
ejfclusive trade. They also required his loid- 
sliiji'a obedience to nli orders, directions, and 
instriirtiojjs from the first commlmunieia for 
the iifisirs of India, or from any of Jier ma- 
jestt 'e principal secretaries of state. 

Lieufenant-general Gerard, afterwards Lord 
Lake, was appointed Couiiiiaiidcr-iii-ehiel bv a 
vote of the Court of directors, on the Kt ol 
August, 1800, in succession to 8ir Aluretl 
Ohirke. In Kebrnary, J801, General Gerard 
assumed Id's new functions, and Sir AJiired 
retired. Colonel Stevenson was appointed 
to command in Malabar and Canara, under I 


the civil jurisdiction of the If on. Colonel 
Wellesley — shortly altcrwanls made major- 
general. 

The proceedings of the French caused un- 
easiness in Loudon and in India, as to tlieir 
designs upon that country. In May, 1802, 
Mr. Busaiiquct, then chairman of the court of 
directors, wrote to the Miirqnis Wullesloy, 
informing him that the French guvernnient was 
exceedingly jealous of British sovereigury in 
India, declaring his conviction that the peace 
recently made with France could nut be last- 
ing, and advising his excellency to bo pre- 
pared for whaicver might ensue upon its 
violation. Lord Wellphlcy hud himselt en- 
‘ tertained the ojiiniou that tlie Fienoh would 
spare no pains to unsettle the power of Eug- 
I land in Asia, and he had distributed agents 
ill all the countries of western Asia and eastern 
Europe, whence inloliigeiioe might be jiro- 
ciired or vvltere alliances might be formed. 
At Constantinople, Aleppo, Bagdad, Bussora, 
Alexandria. &c., British agents served their 
^ employers with great effieioncy. A mission 
I liHvi been sent troin Calcutta to Bahcr Khan, 
Shah of Persia, to ascertain tlie intentions of 
that prince, to form a more correct estimate 
of his military power, and to gain through 
Lis court precise knowledge of the relations 
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maintained with it by Zemaun Bhali of Aff- 
^banistan, who had bo frequently threatened 
northern Uindostan. The officer entrueted 
with the mission to the court of Persia had 
been instructed to gain its assent to some ar* 
rangeiueiit which would check the incursions 
of Zemaun bhah, and to form a treaty against 
the French, should they attempt by way of 
Persia to penetrate into India. Cajitaiu Mal- 
colm had been selected for the periurinance of 
this delicate and important task, lie arrived 
in Hiishire in February, 18(.)0, and in twelve 
months transmitted to Calcutta two treaties 
with Persia, one ]>oIiticul the other commer- 
cial. He returned in September, 1801, hav- 
ing sncocedcd in all tlie objects of liis mission, 
lie also formed n good understanding between 
his goveriiniGUt ami the Pasha of Bagdad, 
wliich was considered politic, and an excel- 
lent provision aqainst certain sciicnics siip- 
pobud to be indulged by tlia French. The 
opcriitiouH of the French in Egypt induced 
the governor-general to form a treaty with the 
Portuguese viceroy of Ooa, in result of 
which eleven hundred British royal infantry, 
under the command of Sir William Clarke, 
were added to tlio garrison. Thus the go- 
vernor-general, independent of any instruc- 
tions received from home, made provision in 
all directions against the niucli dreaded de- 
signs of France. 

The French were aware of all these jtro- 
cecdiiigs. 'J'iioir agents abroad and tlieir 
spies in London informed them, for the uiost 
part correctly, of wlint the governor-general 
of India did, and of the tone of feeling, 8iis]ii- 
cioii, and manoeuvres of the hlnglibh cabinet 
and the directors of the East India Company. 
Preliminaries of peace between France and 
England had been inneb hastened by the suc- 
cess of the Englisii in Egyjit. Tliey were 
signed October Jst, 1801. The definitive 
treaty wn.s, however, not signed until March 
27th, 1802. The delay in signing the de- 
finitivetr eaty confirmed the English in tbeir 
suspicions that tlie peace was not intended 
by Franco to bo solid and lasting. Their 
susjiicions w’cre but too well grounded. In 
October Buonaparte, tlioii elected first consul 
for life, addressed the JleJvetio rejniblic in 
terms w iiicdi alarmed the English. The first 
consul ])lainly desired to control tlie Swiss 
nation in tlie exercise of its independent 
rights, and indicated that the system of pro- 
pagandisin and aggression, which the French 
had professed to give up, was still their policy. 
Lord Hawkeslniry wrote to the French am- 
bassador, M. Otto, that the English govern- 
ment would not surrender such conquests as 
might have passed to Franca and Holland 
under the articles of the late treaty of peace, 


of which the conduct of the first consul to the 
Helvetic republic was considered a violation. 
Lord Hawkesbury also sent instructions to 
(he Marqnis Wellesley in accordance with his 
communication to M. Otto. On receipt of 
this intelligence, the governor-general regu- 
lated all his proceedings upon the assumed 
certainty of w'sr with France and Holland. 

On the 17th of June, 1803, England de- 
clared war against Uollaiid, which was soon 
followed by a similar declaration against 
France. None of the vanquished posses- 
sions of France ami llulhind in Asia, which 
the English were to have surrendered at the 
conclusion of tlie peace, had been given up. 

The proceedings of the British government 
and tlie governor-general of India, in refer- 
ence to France and llullund, met with the 
approbation of tlie court of directors, hut very 
strong difference of o))Uium existed as to the 
means to he employed. The Marquis Wel- 
lesley was for proceeding with all his mea- 
sures on a gigantic scale of expenae, propor- 
tionate to tho grandeur and energy of his 
conceptions. Lor<l (JaUloroagh, then at the 
head of tlie board of control, concurred with 
the governor-general, mid was as little dis- 
posed to economy. Tho directors considered 
that the operations of the company in India 
should be purely defensive, and should consist 
only in tlie liefence of their trade and territory. 
Lords Castlereagh and Wellesley desired to 
employ the resources of the company for the 
purposes of iuiperinl aggrandizement. The 
currespundeuuc of these two notable pei’sons, 
in rcleroiicu to the court of directora, aome- 
tiuies resembled tiuit of eiiemiea to the com- 
pany, whose duty it was to turn its property 
to other account tlian its own use, rather than 
that of high functionaries ol the king’s govern- 
ment, bound to jirotcct tho company, to co- 
operate with it, and to regard its trading 
resources with the same sacredness of trust as 
the resources of any other conqiany, or of any 
individual British citizens ought to be, and 
in most cases would be regarded, however in- 
different the British governmeut generally 
showed itself to the rights of private citizens, 
or of corporations, when such stood in the way 
of ministerial or party convenience. V^'lien- 
over the oouqiany laid ont money for political 
purposes in the service of the government, 
the accounts wore disiiutod, payment was de- 
layed, perhaps refused, or their settlement 
clogged with some unjust conditions. 

In 1803. information reached Marquis 
Wellesley of a secret engagement between 
France and the Batavian republic, in virtue 
of which tlic latter ceded Cochiu and other 
oriental settlements to France. M. Lefebvre, 
a staff officer at Pondicherry, wrote a memoir 
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justifying tlie Preuch in resuming these pos* 
sessions, under the treaty of Amiens. Ac- 
cording to this memoir, while the English 
were wJiolly occupied in Western India 
against French aggression from that point, a 
secret expedition should be prepared to pro- 
ceed fronj Spain, via Mexico, to Manilla, and 
thence to India. At the same time the l)ntch 
republic should send an expedition by the 
Gape of Good Hope to the Spanish islands, 
and thence to Trineomalee. The author of 
the memoir predicted that if France did not 
deprive the English of their Eastern doininion, 
Russia, rapidly advancing in power, would 
attempt it. 

A copy of this memoir was procured by the 
Marquis Wcdlesley, and he judged that al- 
though such a seheme might never be at- 
tempted by tlie governments in question, it 
was evident'that tlie national feeling of h'rance 
was directed to the acquisition of territory in 
India, and to the expulsion of tho English 
thence, as frcsldy as when first the conflicts 
betvicen the two nations gathered in “little 
wars " around M_\ hie and Tellichcrry. The 
great error of tho British had been in re- 
storing Potidiclierry, when first conquered, 
but the exigencies of peace in the European 
relations of the two powers, constrained what, 
received as an oriental policy only, was an 
error and misfortune. 

The conduct of L<ird Wellesley to the 
varions briinehes of tho Mahratta empire wa.s 
based upon his knowledge and conjectures of 
the designs ot the Frencli. He perceived that 
the Preiicli hoped through the Mahrattas, as 
formerly through the Niznra of the Deccan, 
to gain a footing in India. The Mahratta 
sovereignties, stretching away from the shores 
of Malabar to the confiiips of the Pnnjanh, 
holding sway in the heart of India, furnished 
means for French intrigue. If by disciplin- 
ing and commanding their armies the French 
gained a military jirestige among them, French 
generals might undermine the authorities they 
served, as well as organise and lead powerful, 
well equipped, and efficiently drilled armies 
against the English territories in numbers 
which, so led and disuiplincd, no resources 
derivable from England could repel. The 
policy of Lord Wellesley was that which 
Lord Cornwallis adopted in the Deccan — that 
of compelling or inducing the dismissal of all 
French and foreign mercenaries, and the em- 
ployment of strong British contingents, the 
expense of which to be borne by the govern- 
ments which they ostensibly defended. This 
was a far more subtle plan than that of the 
French ; it was indeed of French origin, for 
it was the scheme by which Dnpleix and 
Bussy had so long before ruled the court of 
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Hyderabad, and used the power of the Dec- 
can, in the disputes of peninsular India. The 
Marquis Wellesley had, by what was called 
the subsidiary treaty of 1798, secured the 
nizani as an ally. Ilia highness was obliged 
to rely upon a British contingent ; his French 
forces were gone, although he still reserved 
some officers and troops contrary to the treaty, 
aud he was rather denrons to increase their 
number as a counterpoise to the overbearing 
influence of the English. 

The Mahratta sovereignties at that time 
were tho Peishwa, the (Juicawar, Buiudiah, 
Holkar, and the Rajah of Berar. Tlie Pc- 
ishwa was supremo in nominal authority, as 
in real rank. lie was the grand vakeel of the 
Delhi emperor, but had been partly cajoled 
and partly coerced by Scindiah to make liim 
his deputy in that office, who so used it 
as virtually to wield whatever was left of 
authority, ami to bear whatever prestige re- 
mained of the name and dignity of the Great 
Mogul. The grand seat of Mahratta autho- 
rity was then, a.s it had always been, at Puunah. 
Dowliit Row Seliidiali might he considered 
rather as the chiel sovereign in India than as 
a Mahratta ihief owing allegiance to the Pc- 
ishwa. Bcimlitth’s territory lay in niul around 
Mulwa, lying to the west of Central India. 
The Guicowar dominated Gujerat to tho 
west of Seiudiah’s jioosobBions. Holkar pre- 
vailed south of Malwa, and ruled in his 
capital of Indore. 'I'hc Rnjah of Berar, or 
as ho was more frequently called, the Nag- 
pore Rajah, reigned in the city of that name, 
over a wild people, and a country of rigiil 
and uncultivated soil cast of tlic otiier Mah- 
ratta chiefs, and contiguous to the Britisli 
province of Bengal. 

“Independently of the apprehensions cre- 
ated by their immense resources and their 
inveterate aggressivoncss, the Malirattas 
wore evoking at this moment the dreaded 
vision of French iuflaence and ascendancy. 
Though the peace of Amiens had checked 
the overt operations of our redoubtable ri- 
vals, their intrigues were still continued with 
characteristic tenacity. Napoleon had sent 
Decnon to India \\ith strict injunctions to 
provide for war while observing the stipu- 
lations of peace. Nor was this all; for Per- 
ron, a French adventurer, who had arrived 
in Hindobtah twenty years previously as a 
petty officer in Stiffrein’s squadron, was ris- 
ing rapidly to tho command of tho whole 
Mahratta forces. Ho hatl disciplined and 
armed some fifteen or twenty thousand men 
for Bcindiah's service, who were officered by 
his own countrymen, and who were not in- 
ferior to the trained battalions of tbo com- 
pany, His influence with Scindiah was so 
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unbonndedas actually to excite jealousy among 
the Mahratta chiefs ; and if he had possessed 
the national spirit of Dupleix, or been opposed 
by any less a soldier than Arthur Wellesley, 
it is not too ninrh to conceive that our 
Eastern empire might have hung upon a 
thread."* 

Holkar wns as active as Hcindiah in dis- 
ciplining his troops by French officers, al- 
though he did not set the exam])lc, nor em- 
ploy so large a foreign force. Scindiali, 
Holkar, and the Rajah of Berar were all com- 
peting for ascendancy at the court of I’oonah, 
the Peishwa, their nominal and rightful lord, 
being not only unable to control them, but 
controlled by them in turn. Tho Guicowar 
would no doubt have been as forward in this 
competition as the other three, but his ter- 
ritory lying seaward, and other circnmstances, 
brought him more into contact with the Eng- 
lish. His territorial jiosition gave him less 
ojiportunity of exercising any control at the 
Peishwa's court, and whatever the diflerences 
of the other three confederates, they were 
willing to coalesce against him. His preten- 
sions were, as if hy common consent of the 
other chiels, excluded. 

Tlie policy adopted by the English was 
more easy of application in his case than in 
that of the Peishwa, or the other nominally 
confederated but really hostile chiefs. The 
English accordingly, having failed to induce 
the Peishwa to accept and enpport a power- 
ful British contingent, treated witli the 
(luicowar, with whom, for various objects, 
they had been in close negotiation, and upon 
whose power they hod been gradually en- 
croaching for years. The East India go- 
vernment, never vi’.astiug opportunities nor 
wanting pretexts, now discovered that Surat 
was shamefully misgoverned. This, and the 
nonjtayment of the tribute, formed a good 
justification for annexing it to the company's 
territories ; whicli plea was further .strength- 
ened by the constant difficulties arising out of 
the right of succession. The Nabob of Surat, 
like many other vassals of the Delhi empire, 
■when strung enough, became virtually inde- 
pendent, and rendered his succcBsiun heredi- 
tary. But disputes having arisen respecting 
the inheritance, the British interfered and ex- 
ercised their authority. A subsequent dis- 
pute upon the same subject, in 1789, afforded 
a further opportunity for the company, and 
the nabob w'as treated similarly to the ruler 
of Oude, being compelled to siuTender the 
civil and military government of his domin- 
ions to the English, receiving in lieu a pen- 
sion, and with it protection. But the chont, 
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or tribute, he had agreed to pay to the Mah- 
rattas, was not so easily settled. The Gui- 
cowar prince declared bis readiness to relin- 
quish his portion of the tribute to the 
company, but the Peishwa was not so 
yielding. 

Tho Guicowar, further to secure the British 
alliance, yielded tho Chourassy district. His 
death, in September, 1800, produced great 
disturbances ; for his son was perfectly im- 
becile, and unfit to control tho intrigues of the 
court of Baruda. These intrigues speedily 
brought on a war between the late prime- 
minister, Nowjee Apajee, and an illegitimate 
brother of the deceased Guicowar; but the 
English, siding with tho minister, and fur- 
nishing troops, victory declared in his favour. 
Nowjeo being unfettered, pursued his econo- 
mical reforms by dismissing the Arab mer- 
cenaries; but this body rcfiiscd to disband, 
demanding enormous arrears : afterwards 
mutinying, they seized liaroda and impri- 
soned tho Guicowar. The English imme- 
diately invested Baroda, which surrendered 
in ten days. Contrary to capitulation, many 
of the mutineers joined the rebel Kauhojee; 
but w'cre piirsncd, and ultimately, with the 
latter, driven from Qujerat. 

The policy of the English towards the Gni- 
cowor w’as pertinacious, wily, and successful ; 
it lay with the discretion of the Bombay go- 
vernment whether a contingent of its army 
should not occupy the capital of Gnjerat. 
Tho British were also )>erBisteiit in urging 
upon tlie government of Pooiiah the reception 
of an English force, to bo paid for by the 
Pounah treasury ; no Preiich, nor other foreign 
officers or soldiers to be admitted to serve the 
Peishwa ; but that dignitary, mainly under the 
influence of >Scin<liBb, still resisted. Events, 
however, brought about what ubgotiation had 
otherwise failed to accomplish. The confe- 
derates became open enemies. Scindiali con- 
ducted hostilities with varying fortunes. The 
horrors of war rolleU over the great Mahratta 
empire, advancing and receding like the flow- 
ing tide, hut still coming nearer and nearer to 
the capital. The Peishwa fled to Bassein, and 
claimed tho protection of the English. This 
was granted on the much-coveted condition 
of his admitting an English division to gar- 
rison his capital. Ho reluctantly consented, 
and signed an agreement afterwards known 
08 tho treaty of Basscin. Meanwhile, the 
flight of tho Peishwa to Bassein was treated 
by Holkar, then in the ascendant, as an abdi- 
cation, and he, with the other chiefs, appointed 
Ameerut Rao Peishwa in his room. Had it 
not been for this hasty proceeding of Holkar, 
the Peishwa would not, although indebted for 
his safety to the English, have signed tho 
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treaty of Baeaein. Ko sooner had he com- 
mitU'd his Imiid totlie hated stipulations, than 
he intrigued lor their violation, lie opeiiet 
ii|i c'omiiiiiiiicatioiiB with Bciiiiliah and th( 
li’ajali ofBerarfor that purpose. 'While he 
was intrifruiiig ugniiist his protectors, they 
were fijrliting for him. He was, by proiitpt 
nml expert military measures, reinstated in 
his goveriimciit, and the usurping Peishwa 
Was dt>))osed. The latter, however, so eon- 
diirted liimsclf towards the English after hh 
deposition, that they granted him a ]icnsiuu 
end ttsbigned him a residence at Benares 
'ri)e engugeinent concluded between the 
Peishwa and tiolomd (’lose nt Dassein, on the 
lust day of the year 1802, w.aa confirmed by 
the governor-geucrid on the 11 th of February, 
i80;l. By the scvcnteentli article, “The 
union ot the two states was so lirtiily con- 
nected that they were to be considered as 
one, anil the Peishwa Avas not to commence, 
nor piirsuo in future, any negotiations with 
any power wliutover." A subsidiary force of 
not less than six tlionsand rogniar native in- 
(antry, with the nsiial appointment of field- 
jiieces and Knropoan artillerymen, rvas to 
coii.<<titiile the Contingent. 

The circuniataiicfls attending the reinstuto- 
tnent o( the Peishwa again brought (Jctievnl 
M ellesley into jiromiiieiiee. The government 
of Madras collected a loieo whicli laird (lli\o. 
the governor, jilaeed under the couiniand of 
(jeiieral \\'ellt'.'Je,v. General LaKe was or- 
dered cither to remain in Glide at the licad 
of till' army there, or to jiroceed to Ilurryhur 
and take the vommnnd of tiie force there. 

_ The govermneiit of India was nt this time 
Bingnlaily well served by dijihmiatibts of 
talent. Mr. \\ ohbe was then resident of 
Heringaiintaiu, a man of extraordinary re- 
sources, will) was regarded with implicit con- 
fidence and the liigjiest respect, ainoiiutiiig to 
reverence, by (ieneral Wellesley. Tliat gcu- 
flemaii was orden’d to Nagpore, to watch the 
moveinoiita of the rujidi, witli wliom the 
Peishwa, in whose inteiests these luuvctnciits 
■wore taking jdaco, -was in traitorous corre- 
spomlenee. Major Malcolm, whose services 
ill PiThiu liad been of siicli signal importance, 
was appointed to Buringapatam, hut he )iro- 
ceeded to the city of Mysore, where the now 
sultan rcsiilcd, as a ]>Iaee aflbrdiug him a 
better position from whence to waleh the 
Wahratta intrigues. Upon these two exjie- 
rienced politicians devolved mainly the pro- 
curing ot such intclligcuue as would influence 
the governoi -general's orders. 

The Madras army assembled at llurrybur, 
under the command of the lion. General Wel- 
lesley, who, on the Utli of March, 1802, com- 
menced his march towards Poonah. On the 
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12tb, be crossed the Toombudra river. Hol- 
kar watched him, but moved away towards 
Alimednuggur and Gbandure. General Wel- 
lesley was joined by the son of Purseram 
iihow, and other oliiefs and sahibs, who came 
to avow' their allegianue to the Peishwa and 
render tlieir siijiport. General Wellesley 
learned from his native coadjutors that the 
nsurping Peishwa intended to burn Poonah 
when the British approached it. The general, 
to prevent such a calamity, performed one of 
the most sjilendid feats in his whole inilitary 
history. Between the morning and the night 
of tlie 19th of April ho accomplished a forced 
march of sixty niiles, althougli detained in tlio 
Bhoro Ghaut fur nearly Bi.x hours. Tliia 
nmruii seems, iti the present day, all but iu- 
creuiblo. Jt saved tlie city; Ameerut Iluo, 
tbe usurping I’cisliwn, had barely time to 
escape. Uu the Idtli of May the Peishwa 
re-entered his cajutal, and resumed liis beat 
upon the musuid. The Peishwa was hardly 
reinstated in his authority when he acted in all 
respects contrary to tlie advice tendered to 
him by tlie British government, and upon 
which lie lind undertaken to act. Ilia ex- 
treme vindictiveness infuriated old enemies 
and made now ones lie neglected biisincs.s, 
and feo treated his troops that they began to 
disband, and tbe sirdars who iiad come to his 
staudurd in a generous devotion, separated to 
their jaghires. 

tJenernl Wtdle.sley sought to nnito by ne- 
gotiutiuii Sciiidiab, llolhar, and the Bajali of 
Berar in the treaty of Bassciu. 'J'heso cli/c/s 
tcinporiseti, wliilc preparing to reunite their 
forces against the Britibh, They believed 
that their united arms could sweep from India 
all other powers, and concerted means to bring 
this bcliel to tlio test. 

The goveriior-goiieral found it impossible 
at such a distance as Calcutta to act with that 
celerity or effect necesbary, when the tidings 
he received from day to (lay were so diverse, 
and the great Mahratta chiefs apparently so 
'acilluting, while really resolved on war. He 
therefore entrusted his brother, while in com- 
mand of the Madras forces, to conduct all 
attairs, civil and military, connected with 
Poonah, tlie Deccan, and Uindostan, and with 
full powers to decide any question that might 
arise, and to conclude any negotiations he 
udged beneflcial to the state, with cither 
Beindiah, Ilulkar, or the Nagpore rajah. 

Everything done by thoso three potentates 
lortended war. They were active and acute, 
full of vigour and sagacity. The Peishw'a 
threw tlie whole burden of his own defence 
upon his ally. He engaged to add lil'tecn 
thousand men to the army of General Wel- 
lesley ; he actually sent bnt three thousand, 
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and those wretchedly equipped, without am- 
muiiitiuu, and uo paymaster or means of pay. 
He had uo iutonlion of observing any of his 
engagements. Indian princes prided thcm- 
eelvcs on the ingenuity with which they com- 
pelled others to keep treaty, while they evaded 
all bti|)ulallous which belougud to it. The 
disposition of the English was, as usual to 
postpone, and allow their enemies to gain 
time by bootless negotiations. Lord Welles- 
ley, the lion. General Wellesley, and Lord 
Clive were prompt and decisive, but the sn- 
preme eoiincil, as well as the councils of the 
prcsidoncios, were contituially creating delays 
by plausible obstructions of some kind. Ge- 
nera! Wellesley experienced much mortifica- 
tion from the defective organization of the 
eoimnissariut of bis army, and the Madras 
coniicil was as incompetent as its predeces- 
sors in )irevions wars in furnisliing adequate 
and opportune support. General Stuart, how- 
ever, the comuuiiider-in-cbief of the Ma- 
dras presidency, co-operated eflicientlj' with 
the guvernur in matters strictly military', and 
so lar as he could without exciting the mor- 
bid jealousy of the council. At length, all 
huiug ready, and negotiations having proved 
friiillcsa, the aeries of stirring events com- 
menced which have been designated — 

THE M.tllUm'A AVAR. 

The dispositions of the Uritish forces, when 
the grand Muiirattn conflict began, were mas- 
terly : — “ The course taken by the govemor- 
gciierui. ill concert with the goverumeiits of 
Aladras and homhay, was to order the asseiii- 
hly of a cor^i* d'ann^c at all the ]joiiits threat- 
ened by llolUar in the cuuductof his operations 
against the Pcisbua. A corps of observation 
was ]ilaccd on the aoulberu frontier of the 
Pt'Lhwa, to inaintalu the integrity of the Bri- 
tish ))Ubsc8sions, and the territories of the 
iiizam, and the Mysore rajah. Another was 
cstablislied on the north-west frontier of My- 
sore, while the Bombay goverunieut pushed 
troops to the eastern and soutberu confines 
of the territory which it controlled. The 
uizam was not inactive. Tlie subsidiary force 
at Hyderabad prepared for service.” 

The Hon. General Wellesley made Poonaii 
Ills point of sujipurt and base of oporutiuns. 
General Lake was appointed to command 
wiiat was called the army of Hiiidostau; liis 
theatre of operations was the Mahratta con- 
fines of Upper Bengal. 

t)u the Gth of August, 1802, General Wel- 
lesley ordered the Bombay troops in Gujeral 
to attack Boroch, which tvas succeaslully 
accomplished. The general's command ex- 
tended to that remote part, and this vast 


extent of authority and responsibility involved 
on his part inconceivable care and anxiety. 
The general ordered Colonel Stevenson, his 
second in command, to move forward from 
Anrungubad. The 8th was the first day 
the weather permitted the general himself to 
march, ou the 'Jtb arriving at the fort of 
Ahmedmiggur, which was stormed with great 
rapidity and terrible loss to the enemy, tiein- 
diali, writing of this exploit, observed : — “ The 
English arc Irnly a wonderful people, and 
their general is a woiidvrlul general. They 
came, looked at the pettuh, walked over it, 
slow the garrison, and returned to breakfast : 
who can withstuiid them?” 

After tlie surrender of AbmoJimggur, Ge- 
neral Wellesley received sneli iutelligciiec as 
led him to place a portion of bis troo])s under 
the command of Colonel Stevenson on the 2Ibt 
of BepUmber, directing him to march by a 
separate road on the 22ud, and form a junc- 
tion with the corps under his own command on 
the 2:trd, so as to attack the enemy with their 
Uiiilcd forces on the 21th. Ou the 22iid of 
Bejttcmbcr the two corps marched by separate 
routes, fur the purpose, ns General Wellesley 
alleged in his despatches, of preventing the 
enemy’s escape by one route wliile the British 
were pursuing the other, ond also because the 
whole army could not proceed, in one day, 
through a certain pass which lay in General 
Wellesley’s line oi march. These reasons for 
the course .adopted arc so distinct and convinc- 
ing, that it is burprisiug’ that military critics 
should have animadverted upon ti)c general's 
division of his forces. General Wellesley 
hoped that either t"rps coiilil keep the enemy 
at bay, if encountered by liim, until cummti- 
nicatiuu were o]>eued with the other. This 
was not, however, so easy ns the general sup- 
posed, ior, neoording to (Sir Atcbibald Alison, 
nltliough tlie two British columns were only 
a few' miles apart, they were sejiarated by a 
line of rugged bills preveuting mutual access. 

General Wellesley having arri\ed at Nuul- 
niali, intended to eiicamp tliere, and form his 
projected junction with Colonel Stevenson. 
Having, however, learned to his surprise that 
the enemy was enciuujied in full force near 
the village of Assaye, he determined to attack 
tliem without wailing for Colonel .Steven- 
son. The force of the enemy has been very 
variously estimated. 'J’horn computes it at six- 
teen regular battalions of infnntry (Pohluian's 
brigade), amounting to six thousaud men ; 
the brigade of Unpont, uiuouutiiig to twenty- 
five hundred ; four battalions ot the Begum 
Sliimroo,'* amounting to two thousand. The 

• This lady bad been a dancing girl, whom Wiimroo, 
the Swiss adventurer, who made huuself infamous by tbs 
msssacre at Patna, had mai'ried. 
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' irregular infantry of Boindlah and the Rajah 
of Berar's infantry probably amounted to as 
many more. The cavnlry, Thorn alleges to 
have Binoiinted to thirty thousand. There 
were one linndred pieces of cannon, nume- 
rously attended by artillerymen disci)ilined 
on the Frencih eyntein. 

The force at General Wellesley’s command 
is estimated by Thorn as twelve hundred ca- 
valry, European and native, two thonaaiid 
sepoy infantry, and thirteen hundred Euro- 
pean infantry and artillery, constituting a 
force of four thousand five hundred. The 
Rajah of Mysore’s and the I’cishwa’s cavalry 
were with this force, and amounted to three 
thoueaiul men. The total force of the enemy 
could hardly have been less than fifty-five 
thousand men and one hundred cannon ; 
that of the British, the Pcishwa, and the Rajah, 
seven theJusand five hundred. General 
Wellesley left a large detaclimcnt of native 
cavalry with his baggage and tents at Naul- 
niah, and advanced against the enemy. 

As the battle that ensued was one of the 
most sanguinary over fought in India, and 
General Wellesley run the n'sk of a terrible 
defeat, his gcnoralship has been much criti- 
cised, many military critics alleging that th 
attack shovild never have been made. The 
reasons wliich influenced General Wellesley 
were, however, conclusive. It was of the 
utmost consequence that the enemy should 
not eseape, and hove on opportunity of initi- 
ating a mode of warfare wliich Avould have 
proved most harassing to the English. If 
General Wellesley had waited for Colonel 
Stevenson, he would have been attacked be- 
fore that officer could have arrived to hie 
support, and where tlic eueroy’s large cavnlry 
force could have acted with advantage. 
In the position occupied by the Mahratta 
forces, their cavalry could not with much 
advantage be broiigbt into action, and even 
the force of their artillery would bo limited. 
Tlio moral prestige of the English would be 
sustained by a bold attack, inaction would 
have lessened this power on the minds of the 
sepoys ; they were more likely to act oflfen- 
sively with spirit, than defetisively with cool- 
ness and fortitude. The general knew his 
men, and knew his enemy, although he after- 
wanls admitted that he had undervalued their 
discipline. Lieutenaut-gencrul Welsh, in his 
military reminiscences,* affirms that the Mali- 
rattas had intended to attack the two divisions 
in detail, and that when they saw only one 
of the corps advancing to assail their position 
they thought the English mad. 

General Wellesley perceived the enemy ] 

* JUilitiiiy ]iemmi3cmrei of T)Mg Yean, by Mujor- 
giaerol Wclah, vol.i. p, 174, 
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posted near the junction of two rivers, so 
that if he could place himself between them 
and that junction, part of their artillery and 
the whole of their cavalry would be ineffec- 
tual. “They were drawn up in a peninsula, 
formed by the rivers Kaitna and Jooce, in a 
line facing the Kaitna, and about half a mile 
distant from it; the cavalry on the right in 
the neighbourhood of Bokerdim, reaching to 
their line of infantry, which, with the guns, 
was posted near the fortified village of Assaye. 
Their cavalry were on the right, and the in- 
fantry and guns were on the left. The vil- 
lage of Assaye was in rear of the enemy’s 
left, and the distance between the rivers was 
about a mile and a-quarter. The enemy, ex- 
pecting tlicir left flank to be turned, formeil 
their right wing of infontry, with its right 
resting on the Kaitna, and the left on tlie vil- 
lage of Assaye ; their left wing being formed 
to the rear, at a right angle with the left of 
the front lino, eii potenee, and with their rear 
to the Jooee, the left flank resting on Assaye ; 
there being nine hattaiiuiis in the front, and 
seven in the second line. About a mile and 
a-lialf in front of the enemy’s new line was 
the junction of the two rivers, so that when 
General W''lle8ley formed his army in front 
of tlic cnemy s front line, the battle field was 
in the form of a triangle, the enemy forming 
the base of it. General Wellesley occupied 
the centre of the space, by which means bis 
flanks and rear were covered, the junction of 
the rivers being in rear of his centre. The 
enemy had more than half tlieir guns in the 
front line, the rest in the other line (cn 
tence'). The general drew up his infantry in 
two lines, and the cavalry in his rear.’’* 

General Wellesley had left by far the greater 
part of his cavalry to guard his camp, and ob- 
serve the masses of the enemy’s horse. Gene- 
ral Wellesley opened a cannonade, which, al- 
though well directed, was not sueceshful ; he 
had only seventeen cannons opposed to the 
whole front line of the enemy’s artillery. His 
gunners full fast, and the etiejny’s fire was not 
in the least slackened, lie ordered his in- 
fantry to advance and carry the enemy’s can- 
non with the bayonet. Tliis was performed 
in a manner the most gallant. Under showers 
of shell and grape they advanced and bay- 
oneted the gunners, many of whom remained 
at their pcAts to the last. 

The British infantry re-forming, charged 
the second line of gnns, which were supported 
by dense masses of infantry, witli their nu- 
merous cavalry in the rear. The Mahratta 
line was well formed, their rear turned to- 

* Brilhi JUilitaiyBepfoils. By Major Hongb, 

Bepiily-Advocaie Genera, Bengal army. Allen and Co., 
Lcadenholl-ttrcet. 
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wards the river Jooec. As the British ad- 
vanced, the Mahratta cavalry continued to 
cross tlio rivers on either flank, and get in 
their rear, sabroing the English gunners. 
Many of the artillerymen of the first or van- 
quished line of the enemy had pretended to 
be slain, a common artifice in oriental warfare, 
and finding their cavalry advancing against 
the rear of the British infantry, they started 
up. reloaded their guns and fired upon the 
advancing English. Home of tlie English 
cnunoii were also turned upon the English 
infantry. It uill be naturally asked where at 
such a moment, was General Wellesley’s 
cavalry. Golonol (afterwards General) Welsh 
says that “they had just then charged a large 
body of the oneiny in front, who had, with the 
assistance of a very heavy and destructive fire 
from their guns, not only galled, but nearly 
annihilated tlin gallant 74th, and pickets on 
our extreme right. This last line, although 
it stood well, was at length broken, and the 
guns cu)ituied ; while, our cavalry pursuing 
the fugitives, fell in witli an immense uoliimn, 
who, though retreating, opposed them, and 
killed Colonel Maxwell, the brigadier j nor 
were they cmnplotoly routed without a severe 
struggle, ami heavy loss on our side. The 
second line being put horn de eomhat, the 
general, who was everywhere, placed himsell 
at the head of the 78th regiment, faced about 
and charged the enemy, who were in pos- 
session of the first line of guns, and routed 
them with groat slaughter. Here ended the 
conflict ; tho.'.o who had captured our guns 
making oflf as soon as they saw their danger, 
although about half-past five a body of ton 
thousand cavalry came in sight, and made, 
some demoustratioiiH, Init dared not charge : 
and at eight o'clock in the evening they en- 
tirely dihuppeared.” 

The death of Colonel Maxwell had nearly 
occasioned the loss of the battle. Tie gal- 
lantly led on the charge, but received a 
musket ball wdiicli inflicted a fatal wound ; he 
suddenly throw up his arms, and his horae 
halted ; his men, supposing it to bo a signal 
for retreat, turned right ahoulder forward, and 
galloped along the whole of the enemy’s line, 
receiving his fire. When the mistake was 
discovered the men wero re-formed, and were 
so anxious to redeem their honour that they 
made one of the most desperate cavalry 
charges ever performed by the British even 
to the present day, contributing most effec- 
tively to retrieve the fortunes of this well- 
contested battle. 

General Wellesley, in a letter to Major 
Malcolm, describing the conduct of both armies 
thus wrote : — “ Their infantry is the best I 
have ever seen in India, excepting our own. 


I and they and their equipments far surpass 
Tippoo's. I assure you that their fire was 
so heavy, that I much doubted at one time, 
whether I should be able to prevail upon our 
troops to advance; and all agree that the 
battle was the fiercest that has ever been seen 
in India. Our troops behaved admirably: 
the sepoys astonished me. These circum- 
stances and the vast loss which 1 sustained, 
make it clear that we ought not to attack 
them again, unless we have something nearer 
in equality of numbers. The enemy’s can- 
nonade was terrible,* but the result ehows 
what a small number of British troops can 
do. The best of it is, that if it bad not been 
for a mistake of the pickets, by which the 
74th were led into a scrape, we should have 
gained the victory with half the loss ; and I 
should not have introduced the cavalry into 
the action at all, till all the infantry had been 
broken ; and the cavalry would not have been 
exposed to the cannonade, but would have 
beeu fresh for a pursuit. In this manner 
also we should have destroyed many more 
of the enemy than we did.’’ 

The loss of both armies was heavy, but the 
British suflereJ proportionately more than 
the vanquislied, owing to the great dispro- 
portion of numbers. General Wellesley in 
his despatches computed the Mahratta loss 
as 1200 men killed on the field of battle, and 
four times that number wounded. He com- 
puted his own loss, in officers and men, to bo 
(i2(i killed, IfiSO wounded. The fruits of the 
victory were many. The enemy’s guns were 
captured — more than one hundred in the field, 
and twenty pieces more in the pursuit. 
Much baggage and stores were seized by the 
auxiliary cavalry. The beet disciplined of 
Scindiah's infantry, who offered the bravest 
resistance, were left hors de combat upon the 
field. The moral influence of the British 
general and his troops was much enhanced. 
Goloucl Hievenson w’as enabled to conquer 
Bcrhamj)()re and Asseergur on the IGth and 
2l8t of October, while General Wellesley, 
with his small force now somewhat augmented 
by the troops of the Peishwa and British 
sepoys, was free to act with effect in other 
directions. Scindiah sought a truce, and sent 
vakeels into the camp of the general. But 
he was not sincere in his negotiations, merely 
seeking to gain time. The general finding 
this to be the case, and indignant that the 
truce uas violated, proceeded to attack the 
Mahratta army under the Kajah of Berar and 
Ragogere Boorslah, on the plains of Argaum. 

llaving formed a junction with Colonel 
Stevenson's corps, the general came in sight 
of the enemy on the 28th of November, 
* DespalchcB. 
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BtToiifriy poBted near tbe village of Argaum. 
Their line extended five miles. The village 
of Arganin, with numerous gardens and en- 
closures, lay in the rear; in their front a 
plain intersected by watercourses. The task 
belure the Englieh Was not so formidable -as 
at Assaye, tbe enemy not possessing half the 
number of guns, nor were their artillerymen 
BO well disciplined. The English force was 
more numerous, aud native and Euro- 
pean were veterans. This, how'ever, di<t not 
much improve the quality of the native forces, 
who behaved shamefully, and so endangered 
the result of the battle to the English, that 
hut for the courage ninl j)resenee of mind of 
(lencral Wellesley, the British would na- 
donbtedly liave suffered a defeat, llo account 
of the battle of Argaum ever jiublisbed pos- 
sesses the united advantages of brevity, accu- 
racy, and niithority, in the same degree ns 
those aceniints given by the conqueror him- 
self, in his (lespatches and letters. In his 
despatch lie thus nn/te ; — “1 formed the 
army in two lines; the infantry in the first, 
the cavalry in tlie second and supporting the 
right, and the blogul and Mysore cavalry 
the left, nearly parallel to that of the enemy ; 
with the right rather advanced in <irder to 
jiresB upon the enoiuy’s luft.” After alluding 
to the confusion caused by the nnstcadincas of 
tlie luitive troops, the general stated that 
when his line was formed, ‘‘the whole ad- 
vanced in the greatost order; the 74th and 
78th legimcnts were attacked by a large 
body, (supposed to be Persians,) and all these 
were destroyed. Hciiidiah's cavalry charged 
tile first battalion Oth regiment, which was on 
the left of oiir line, and were repulsed ; and 
their whole lino retired in disorder before our 
troops, leaving in oiir hands thirty-eight 
piecesof cannon and all tlieiramninnition. The 
British cavalry then jiiirsued them for several 
miles, destroyed great numbers, and took 
many elephants and camels, and imu-.li bag- 
gage. The Mogul and Mysore cavalry also 
pursued the tugitives, and did them great 
mischief. TTnfortnnately enffioient daylight 
did not remain to do all that I could have 
wished; hut the cavalry continued their pur- 
suit by moonlight, and all the troops were 
under arms till a late hour in the night." 

In a letter to Major Shaw, military secre- 
tary to the governor-general,* General Wel- 
lesley wrote — "If we had had daylight an 
hour more not a man would have escaped. 
Wc should have had that time if my native 
infantry had not been panic-struck and got 
into confusion when the cannonade com- 
menced. Wliat do you tliink of nearly three 
entire battalions, who behaved so admirably 
Dp«)iatcheB, To\. i, p* 588. 2nd December, 1803, 
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in the battle of Assaye, being broke, and run- 
ning off when the cannonade commenced at 
Argaum, which W'ap not to bo compared to 
that at Assaye ? Luckily, I hapjrened to be 
at no great distance from them, aud I was 
able to rally them and re-establish the battle. 
If I Imd not been there I am convinced wo 
should have lust the day. But as it was, so 
much time elapsed before I could form them 
again, that wo had nut daylight enough for 
everything tliat we should certainly have 
perlormcd. The troops were under nrms, 
and I was on hrirseback, from eix in the 
iiiorning until twelve at night." 

The allusion of General Wellesley to the 
conduct of the sepoys at Assaye being better 
than at Argaum requires some qualification. 
Ill the advance upon the second Hue of the 
enemy at tiie former bnttle,twu sepoy regiments 
ill snccPBsioii gave way, and it was only when 
the Highlanders, who liaii previously suffered 
much ill storming the first line, advaneed 
against the seeond that it was curried. 'J’lio 
loss sustained by the enemy in the battle of 
Argnnni was very great, but could not be 
a.scei-tained with any approach to aecurney by 
the English. T'lmt of the latter was severe, 
considcriiig how soon the action was over: 
3Hi (iffii-crs and men were ]mt hors de comhnt. 
The Briti.sh cavalry sufllered little, hut fortv- 
) five horses were either disabled or slain in 
the jmrsiiit. This was the third action which 
General Welleslpy had foiiglil, and his repu- 
tetiun had been riiised by each to a very high 
degree, althongh he had been severely criti- 
cised by iiiilitiiry connoisseurs for bis general- 
ship. His first action agniiist Dhoondia 
was simply a cliarge of cavalry, wbicli the 
critics avowed sliould not linve been made on 
the occasion, according to the rules of war. 
The success- of the general was regarded as a 
piece of good fortune. It is impossible, how- 
ever, not to perceive, where no prolcssiotial 
prejudice warps the opinion, tliat the means 
adopted were just such os were calculated to 
accomplish the end immediately in view. 
The battle of Assaye, it was admitted, was 
conducted in every respect jiroperly, and was 
a great victory, but it was alleged that the 
attack should never have been made. Had it 
not been made, it is plain, that no similarly 
favourable opportunity could have been found 
to strike a aevere blow upon so numerous an 
enemy, while to evade a battle, must have 
issued in a retreat before a cavalry four times 
more numerous than the general’s whole army. 
The battle of Argaum was described as fought 
against military rule, and only won by the 
activity, self-reliance, and presence of mind of 
the general. No doubt he had a sufficient 
conscionsness of his possession of those great 
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qublilies to take hie owti gifts into account as 
elements of success. If he turned aside from, 
the maxims of military acicneb, it was with a 
happy audacity like that wliicli Napoleon 
had been for some years displaying in Europe 
and Egypt. The opinion of that great man 
concerning the conduct of General Wellesley 
in India, and especially in the battle of 
Assaye, given many years after, showed a 
high n])precintion of the genius of the English 
general, although the critique of his great 
rival was tinctured by those personal, national, 
and political prejudices to which Napoleon 
the First BO often allowed his mind to be sub- 
jected. The" terror which the nnnie of Gene- 
ral Wellesley inspired in the sontliem Mah- 
ratta country was great, and wherever he 
turned, the enemy fled or made a c<impara- 
tively fcclile resistance. The fort of (Jawil- 
glmr was taken from the llajuh of llerar,* on 
lltli of Gecembor, uhich was followed by (he 
peace witli him in three dnj-s, under the treaty 
of lieogiiutn.f 

On the .‘loth peace was signed with Hcin- 
dinh, hy the treaty of Snrgeo Angciiganm. 
Hcindiah was probably influoucod in signing 
a treaty, as was also the Jlcrar Ilajali, by the 
fear and defection of minor chiefs. Ambujeo 
forsook tlie rtandaid of Seiiuliali o.arly’ift 
Dcccnilicr, and formed a separate treaty with 
the English on the Kith. Ambajoc was, 
however, treacherous to the English a.s to 
Hcindiali, for lie refused to deliver up the fort 
of Gwalior, so famous in India, and which, 
aecordiiig to the treaty, had been ceded to the 
Hritish. It ua.s not surrendered until the 
fith of Fchrnary, 18U4., after a breaching 
battery had ojienod upon it. In the treaty of 
the 3(lth of Gceeniher, 1803, 8eiudinh iiiadc 
liis possession of tiiis fortress a sine quA von. 
Ill a letter to Afajor Alalrohii, written May, 
1804, Genera] AVellesley declared — “I am 
convinced that 1 should not have made the 
peace if I had insisted ujion Gwnlior.” The 
AIur(|uis W ollesley differed from ids brother 
on tliia question, but events proved that Ge- 
neral Wellesley had a more intimate know- 
ledge of the subject, and of the policy to be 
pursued, as might be expected from Ids op- 
portnnitics as conimanderuf the army by which 
the disputed treaties liad been conquered. 
It was not until the 26th of December, 1806, 
wlien the Marquis Wellesley Imd returned 
home, after the death of the Marqids of Corn- 
wallis, his successor, and when Sir George 
Barlow was governor -general, pro tempore^ 
that an end was put to the qnibbles and 
questions connected with the fort of Gwalior. 

AA'hile General Wellesley was conducting 

* Despatclies, vol. Ji n. 583. 

+ Jhid., vol. a. p. 688. 


the war in one direction, General Lake was 
operating with a separate army in another, 
and after both armies had conducted snccessfal 
canqiaigns, their respective commanders were 
kept in continued vigilance and action, from 
the wayward and uncertain conduct of liolkor 
and other chiefs, ■ndio regarded conventions 
and agreements simply as means of deceit or 
delay. 

In February, 1804, llolkar, undismayed by 
the snccesses of the Britisli, demanded from 
General Wellesley cessions in tlie Deccan. 
He immediately sent nn agent to Seindiab, 
in order to induce that chief to violate his 
treaties and join liim in an attack npon the 
British possessions. General Wellesley di- 
rected Colonel Murray, then commanding in 
Ottjernt, to enter Alalwa, and penetrating to 
Indore, attack ilolkar in the capital of his 
dominions, while another of Colonel Murray’s 
detachments was to jirocced to the Deccan, 
and act ngniust Holknr there. Lake took 
measures oii the opposite side of the Mahratta 
dominions, to render more easy f>f aceom- 
pliahmcnt the plan of operations from Giijcrat 
laid down by General Wellesley. Through- 
out these proceedings, the fleneral displayed 
a sagacious foresight, and an intuitive per- 
ception of the Conditions of Indiati warfare, 
which must strike all persons acquainted with 
the character of the nations of jieninsula India 
as imlicnting the great military genius, and 
general intellectual capacity of the ilritish 
general. Ilis instruction to Colonel Steven- 
son, which were implicitly followed out by 
that officer, and ensureil tlie suceess of his un- 
dertakings, prove the ability ot General Wel- 
lesley to iniiko successful war in India, wliile 
they show how little he regarded the received 
rules of war, where it was poli,tic to ilepnrt 
from them ; — '• Knpposing that you determine 
to h.ive a brush with them, J recommend 
what follows to your consideration. Do not 
attack their jiimition, because they always take 
up such ns are conloundedly strong and diffi- 
cult of access, for which the hanks of the 
numerous rivers and nulhiba afford them every 
facility. Do not remain in your own posi- 
tion, liowcver strong it may be, or however 
well you may liavo intrenched it ; hut when 
>ou hIibII hear tliat they are on their march 
to attack yon, secure your baggage, and move 
out of your camp. You "ill find tlietn in 
the common disorder of march ; tliey will not 
have time to form, vvhicli, being but half dla- 
ciplined troops, is necessary for them. At 
all events, you will have the advantage of 
making the attack on ground which they will 
not have chosen for the battle ; a part of 
their troops only will be engaged; and it is 
possible (hat yon will gain an easy victory. 
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Indeed, ecoovding to tlifs mode, you might 
choose the held of battle yourself some days 
before, and might meet them upon that very 
ground.” 

It was not reserved for General Wellesley 
to accomplish any very signal feats of arms 
in the Mahratta war, although the superin- 
tendence of military arrangements over a 
wide field continued to devolve upon him while 
he remained in India. Whether in the camp, 
the field of battle, the barrack-room, the stores 
of the commissary, hie perfect power of mili- 
tary organization, his capacity alike for gene- 
ralization and detail were observed by nil. 
Nor was his genius less conspicuous in civil 
things. At the desk writing letters and de- 
spatches, in mva i>oee discussion with vakeels 
and ministers, in the durbar of native princes, 
in the chair of govornnient administering the 
afiPaii's of provinces, he displayed as masterly 
parts as ulicti exercising the functions of 
wliat was regarded as his peculiar profession. 

When tidings of the battles of Assayc and 
Argaum reached England, the directors paid 
no particular attention to them, and conferred 
no honours on the chief by whom they were 
won. The governiiient conferred upon him 
the Order of the Hath. In India his deeds 
were highly appreciated, a sword valued at 
■•£1(X)0 was voted by the British inhabitants 
of Calcutta. The general was not contented 
with the value set upon his achievements by 
cither the crown or the company, although the 
Order of the Bath was in those days highly 
estimated. It will interest renders of tbo 
present day to peruse tho general's own lan- 
guage expressing his sense of neglect. In a 
letter to Major Shaw, he wrote : — “I hove 
served the country in important situations 
for many years, and have never received any- 
thing but injury from the court of directors, 


although I am a singular instance of an officer 
who has served under all the governmente, 
and in communication w'ith all the residents, 
and many civil authorities ; and there is not 
an instance on record, or in any private cor- 
respondence, of disapprobation of any one of 
my acts, or a single complaint, or even a 
symptom of ill -temper, from any one of the 
political or civil authorities in communication 
with whom I have acted. The king’s minis- 
ters have as little claims upon me as the conrt 
of directors. I am not very ambitious, and I 
acknowledge that I never have been very 
sanguine in my oxpectaUons that military 
services in India would be considered on the 
scale on which are consiilercd similar services 
in other parts of the world. But I might have 
expected to be placed on the staff of India, 
and if it had not been for the lamented death 
of General Frazer, General Smith’s arrival 
would have made me stipcrniiraerary.” 

In March, 1805, Sir Arthur Wellesley (as 
his Order of the Bath entitled him) left 
India for England. Ilis health had suffered 
cnnaiderably, and his dissatis faction with the 
ministers and the company contributed still 
more to induce in him a desire to quit India 
for ever. Ilis service there had made im- 
pressions of a lasting kind. He had set an 
example of kindness in his treatment of the 
natives, and cheeked the arrogance of his 
countrymen wherever it o.aroe wilhiii his ob- 
servation, Ho established the importance of 
promptitude, both in the field and in nego- 
tiations with native states. Ilis letters and 
conduct had impressed upon the general staff 
of the army, and all officers on service, the 
necessity of acquaintance on their part with 
the people and topography of all countries 
made the theatre of war, or which w'ere likely 
at any future period to become so. 


CHAPTER on. 

MAHRATTA. WAR (Coatiwwd)— OPERATIONS OF GENERAL LAKE— BATTLES AND SIEGES— 
FIN.VL SUBJUGATION OF THE MAHRATT.VS, AND TREATIES OF PFACE. 

Tx the last chapter, the operations of General that General, afterwards Lord Lake, operated 
Wellesley against the Mahrattas were traced against tho Mahratta forces from Bengal, 
through the campaigns in which he van- His first movements w'ero directed against 
quished Scindiah at Assaye, the Rajah of Bcindiab, his subaequeut campaigns against 
Berar at Argaum, and directed Colonel Mur- Holkar. The campaigns of Lake were more 
ray’s invasion of Malwa and Indore from continuous, and involved a fiercer struggle 
Gujerat, in order to suppress the power of over a greater area, but were not so interest- 
Holkar. It was intimated also in that chapter ing in their character as those of the com- 
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mander in tlio sontli. While Wellesley was 
gaining Assay© and Arganin, lie was winning 
<Iic victories of Delhi and Lnswarcc. There 
were three armies acting at the same time 
against the various Mahrattn tribes. Two 
of these wore under the supreme direction of 
(jcnernl Wellesley, one of which was under 
his immediate command, of which for some 
time Colonel Stevenson commanded a sepa- 
rate corps ; the other army which Wellesley 
directed was that which operated from Gnje- 
rut, but which was too far off for him to guide 
its details. 

It will assist the memory of the reader to see 
the dates of the chief actions fought liy these 
different annies presented in one view: — Ge- 
neral Wellesley, on the 12th August, 1 Ht iH, took 
Ahmednuggur. Gn the 29th August General 
Lnkc defeated Perron’s troops at Cool; on 
the same day, Baroch in Gujerat was taken 
hy storm. Lake took the fort of Allygliur on 
the 4-th SeiUcinber, on the 1 1 th gained the 
battle of Delhi. On the 2:’ird September, 
Wellesley gained tbe battle of Assaye. On 
tlio IHth October, Lake toolc possession of tbe 
fortress of Agra. On tbe Isl Novombor he 
gained the battle of Laswaree. On tbe 2Stli 
November, Wellesley gained the battle of 
Argaum. In October, Colonel Slevenaon 
had taken Derbamporo and Assoorgur ; and 
(’oloiiel Woodingtou bad reduced Chamjia- 
neer and I’owanghur. Colonel Ilarconrt 
liad been snccossful in Cuttack | and Colonel 

tin 

eunil. Doth Scindiali and tlie Ijcrar llajah htad 
])lcdgod themselves to "retain no Frenchmen” 
in their service, or "the sulijcctH of powers in 
a state of hostility to Groat Britain ; nor of 
any of our own, witlieut permission.” The 
Maripiia AVellcslcy had by bis proclamation 
of August, lSt)S, brought over most of the 
foreign officers, a.s well as all our own. In 
tbe four gre.at battles wo had taken above 
three hundred gnus, and in (he fortresses 
a great many guns, and great quantities of 
military stores. 

To understand clearly the operations of 
General Lake both against Scindiah and 
llolkar, it is necessary to state that while 
both those chiefs were at war with the Eng- 
lish, they were also carrying on hostilities 
with one another. On the 25th of October, 
1802, a groat battle bad taken place between 
them at Poonah, in which Holkar had gained 
a great victory. His army at that time 
consisted of fourteen battalions of infantry, 
numbering each about one thousand men, 
commanded wholly by French officers, and 
as many more commanded by native officers, 
llis cavalry numbered twenty-five thousand. 
Ho had one hundred pieces of cannon. Both 
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I in the cavalry and* artillery, especially the 
latter, French officers held important com- 
mands. At tiiat date Holkar’p object was 
not to attack the English, but to destroy the 
power of his competitors. Had ho then di- 
rected his numerous and well-equipped army 
wholly against the British, it was the opinion 
of the best English officers that the confede- 
rated Mahrattas would have been too strong 
for us.* 

On the 27th of December, 1803, Lake 
moved after llolkar, with instructions if pos- 
sible to engage him and destroy bis army. 
In February, 1801-, Holkar sought assistanco 
from the Itohillas and Sikhs, with the view of 
extending a confederation through North- 
western fndiii against the English. In 
Slareh, iMOi, so confident was llolkar of his 
power to cope with all enemies, that he de- 
manded the cessiiin of territory in the Doah 
and in Bnndelciind, and nsspHcd the right to 
eolleet the ehont (one-fourth of the landed 
revenue). At the same time, he made over- 
tures to Seiudiah for united aetion against 
the English. While Brindiah's forecs lay at 
Assayc, he sent an army under Ameer Khan 
to assist the rival hlahratta chief. The 
promjititude of General Wellesley in the 
meantime defeated Scindiali, nnd rendered 
the junction impossible. When at last Hoi-* 
kar resolved to confront the English, he found ’ 
General Lake, flushed with victory over’Sein- 
diah, ready to encounter him. ’J'iio Mahratta 
chief had outwitted hiinB''lf; while the Eng- 
lish were destroying the flower of Sciiidiah’s 
troops, they were removing all impediments 
that lay in the way of attacking the still more 
formidable llolkar. 

AVhon the war on the Bengal side com- 
menced ill June. 180”), about at month after 
the Pcishwa was restored at Poonah by 
(leneral Wellesley, the following were the 
arrangements and amount of troops : — One 
thousand three hundred men under Colonel 
Fenwick at hlidnapore, notfar from Calcutta; 
two thousand men under Major-general Dcarc, 
stationed at Mirzaporc, on the Ganges, as a 
protection to the province and city of Benares. 
Four thousand nine hundred and sixteen was 
assembled under Colonel Harcourt, of Madras 
and Bengal troops for the conquest of Cuttack, 
belonging to the Bajah of Bcrar. A force 
was assembled on the south bank of Soane 
under Licntcimnt-colonol Broughton. Three 
thousand five hundroilmen, under Lieutenant- 
colonel Poivell, were collected near Allahabad, 
for the purpose of invading the province of 
Bundolcund: w'hilo the grand army under 

• Britiah Hililorg Rrphnls in India, Affghtauttem, 
and China, by Miyor W. Ilongli, Deputy- Judge- Adro- 
calc-Ocneral, Bengal army. 
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General Lake, commandcr-in-cliief in India, 
aniountud to ten thousand five hundred men ; 
these acted under his excellency's orders. 
The total British force was about fifty thou- 
sand men. The Mahrattas were estimated* 
at two hundred and fifty thousand : and forty 
thousnud men organized and drilled by 
French officers under M. Perron ; and one 
thousand guns. 

The maninis wa.s desirous of striking a 
blow before the cold sen.son should allow the 
Mahrattns to cross the Nerbuddali into Ilin- 
doBtan. On the 211th August, 1803, (icucrol 
Lake defeated Perron’s troops uiulcr the %valls 
of Allyghurf — stormed and carried it on the 
dth September, fought the battle of Delhi on 
the 11th September, I when ho leluased the 
Emperor, Shah Alum, who had been impii- 
Eoned for inany years by the IMuhrattas. Jfis 
eyes had been put out by Ghoolam Kbadir. 
General Lake took Agra ou the 18th October, 
1803. M. Perron allowed his second in com- 
mand (M. Pedron) to make his military ar- 
rangements, while lie himself returned with 
Ids body-guard to Agra. I'he cajiture of 
Allyghur ivas effected hy blowing open the 

General Wellesley expressed much adinirn- 
tiou of tluH cxjiloit of General Lake, whieh. 
ho declared, ho had often attemjited, without 
being able to aoct)m])lihb. Allyghur would | 
have proved a most formidable place for an 
csealade. 

On the 7tli of September, Lake mnrelied 
from Allyghur, and eucamiied near Delhi on 
the 11 th. The enemy consisted of six thou- 
sand cavalry, ami thirteen thousand infantry, 
under the couimaud of a h'ronch officer, AJ. 
Louis Uourquieu. Lake’s force was only four 
thousand five hundred men. Hourrpiicii de- 
spised tlic J'liiglisli brigade which had ad- 
vanced ngainst an ainiy. Ho had intrenched 
himself before Delhi, supposing that he would 
have been attacked by a very sujierior forco. 
Ho vosolved at once to attack the English, 
and for thii purpose throw out bis whole 
cavnlry forco, Avhicli, when they ajiproached 
nearly to musket lange, halted, ami the in- 
fantry passed them. Tlipso were mot by the 
English with close and successive volleys, by 
which their ranks were broke, and they fleil 
behind llieir guns. Against these the Eng- 
lish intrcjiidly advanced, under a terrible fire 
from cannon and musketry. TIio British in- 
fantry gave one volley and charged, opening 
their ranks to let the cavalry pass, whose 
charge was splendid. The battle was short, 

'* TUora, p. 315. t Ibid ,p. 01. 

1; m, p. 111. 

^ i A IJii/oii/ of lliilUh iUhlnnj Ur^ilmd ond I'olitical 
Eeeuis in Ltci.n, Uy Wajor Hough. 
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sharp, and decided. The result, — Shah Alum 
wag restored to his throne. 11c had been in 
the hands of the Mahrattns sinuo 1771 — since 
ho left the alliance and protection of the Eng- 
lish at Allahabad at that time. At the junc- 
ture of the battle of Delhi, he was treated by 
Keindiah just as the Pcishwa, the rightful 
sovereign of the Alahrattas, Avas treated at 
Poouah. He AA'as obliged to issue the orders 
of Hcindinh ns the decrees of the ein])ire. 

General Lake was authorised by the go- 
vernor-general to establish at Delhi a settled 
form ot government in the naiiio of the 
Alogul. 11c then departed for Agra. On 
the 24th of September, Lieut.-colonol Oebter- 
loney, deputy-adjutant-gouernl of the Beugal 
army, was nominated resident nt Delhi, where 
only a battalion of sepoys, and four companiV.s 
of reoruiti, gatliercdiu the surrounding coim- 
tr)’, Av.ns felt in garrison. 'I’bero had been 
many Britisli as well as rrcucli officers in tliu 
service of Sciudiab ; the former left his ranks 
ns soon ns 2 )roclamatioii of tear was made hy 
the governor-general. These ollieou having 
joined Iho corps under General Lake, \iero 
employed as guides, uoro used to strungthen 
reginient.s ue.ikly oflieered, and woe ap- 
IKiinted to the command of Mcwatliics, as the 
rceruits about Deliii weie termed. It A\as 
one of tljos(‘ officers, named Lucan, tlint lilcw 
up tlio gales of Allyghur, and led the Eng- 
lish sately through tlio intricate mazes of the 
place. 

Ou tlio ‘.lull of October General Luke 
reached Aluttra, wdiore Golouel N^uiidelcur 
joined him w illi n detacdmieiit. That gallant 
officer afterwards earned distinction for him- 
self as a good cavalry officer. An imjiorfant 
event occuircd at this jilace ; se\ural Jiriti.sli 
officers and some French, in comtiiuud of a 
detachment of troops sent by Herndiali to join 
General Perron, Burrendered tbcinsclves jni- 
Hoiiers of Avar to Golonel Viiiulelcur sliortly 
before the arrival of General Lake. 'J'his 
detaehiiient consisted of several regular bat- 
talions of Sciiuliali's aimy, and its surrender 
much Aveakened his force. 

Ou the bth of October, the army arrived 
at -Vgra, and ou the 'Jth the Rajah of Bhurt- 
pore offered a treaty offensive and defensive. 
This AABM an immediate advantage to the 
British, for Vhe rajah sent five thonsaiid horse, 
such as they Avere, to operate aaRIi Lake's 
army before Agra. The garrison acted A\itli 
vigour, arresting all the European officers at 
one?, a measure of safety and of danger, for 
some of those officers were in the English 
interest, others were, hoAA’ever, tiuo to the 
Mahrattas, and the loss of their seiw ices was 
irreparable to the city. 

Seven battalions of (he enemy occupied the 
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glaois and tho town, with a welUappointed 
and ])OWciful artillery, directed, in many 
cases, liy intelligent French officera who had 
not been placed under arrest. Tho first opera- 
tion of Cenoral Lake, after going through the 
essential preliminaries in laying siege to a 
fortress, was an attack against tho posts 
occnjn’ed by these battalions, whioli was suc- 
cessful. 'J'iio enemy made an obstinate de- 
fence within tile town, but Lake seized a 
large mosque, from which a heavy fire was 
kojtt up against the enemy. In two days 
after fliis sucoess, the enemy’s infantry out- 
side! the fort surrendered, nunihcring two 
thousand five hundred men. This terrible 
reverse did iieit diminish the exertions of the 
troops within the fortress. It was not until 
llio ITtli that the broaching batteries ojiened. 
On tho IHth, under the infiuence of an Eng- 
lish eiffieer within the fortress, the garrison 
surri'iiderod. Tho Mnhratta troops, five 
thousand five hundred in iinrnlier, marcheil 
out prisonors of war. Twenty tumbrils (>f 
troasure, containing 22 lacs of ruiiees, equi- 
v.deiit to wore obtained in flu* 

treasury. Tho ammunition and stores were 
very valuahlc, as Agra was more a depot of 
arms and a treasury than a strong fortifica- 
tion. M. I’orroii, tlio French eomiimnder, 
had the falsehood and cfTrontcry to claim tho 
money ns bis personal jiroperty — a claim 
which was of course rejected. Colonel llesa- 
iiig, the governor, having honestly avowed 
that the treasury contained only tho property 
of the state. 

( tenoral Lake's jiroceedings bail been so 
well calculated, and so comjilefo, that Kcin- 
diah’s jihins were soon entirely fru.-.trated. 

Two battalions of Scindinli's army had 
escaped from Melhi; these formed a junction 
with fifteen battalions, the remainder of the 
corps, tho advance of which had surrendered 
to Colonel Vandeleur. Guns and a force of 
cavalry accompanied these battalions, making 
a very fine army, which hung upon the rear 
of the Englisli, but did not attempt tlio relief 
of Agra. Tho main object was to watch 
Jjake’s movements, deceive him, and recap- 
ture Delhi, so ns to regain possession of the 
jicrson of the IMogtil. The army of iSeindiah 
seized convoys, harassed reinforcements, and 
bombarded Cotumbo. Tiake having left Agra, 
was to tho north-west of Futtehporc Sikree, 
when the booming of the cannon at Cotumbo 
broke upon his ear. Tbo next day (the 
noth), by a forced march, leaving his heasy 
giitis anil baggage at Fiittclqiore, the army^ 
advanced to Cotumbo, near which it en- 
camped next day. 

General Lake determined on an attempt 
with his cavalry to seize tho guns and bag- 


gage of tho enemy, while hia infantry was on 
the march. At eleven o’clock on the night 
of the Slat, Lake, with the cavalry, began a 
forced march, and after a progress of twenty- 
five miles, came up with the enemy at snuriae 
on the Ist of November. Their force con- 
sisted of seventeen battalions of infantry, of 
much less than the usual strength, not ex- 
ceeding together nine thousand men ; a ca- 
valry division of about five thousand men, 
and a powerful artillery of seventy-two guns. 

Tho Mahrattaa had heard of the approach 
of Lake, had magnified Ins army, and re- 
treated rapidly from Cotumbo. They wore 
making a forced and confused march when 
his nilvanced guard beheld the struggling 
crowds in their wild Makratta costume, their 
giin.s showing darkly in the grey morning. 
The guns were ingeniously chained together, 
a eircumstance which baffled Lake’s cavalry, 
who found that they were unable to retain 
their conquests, for, as they retired to reform, 
the artillerymen jnnipcd up from beneath the 
guns and bore them away. Lake checked tho 
progress of the enemy until his infantry ar- 
rived at twelve o’clock. Ho formed them in 
two columns of attack, 'i'he enemy awaited 
the attack witli two lines of infantry, the guns 
drawn up in double lines in front of the first 
rank of the infantry, tlip reargnns being jilaccd 
in tho intervals of the first line. The vil- 
lage of IMokanlporo was between tlio two 
lines of tho infantry near the right flank. It 
was fortified, and partly rested on a rivulet 
which covered the enemy's rigid. The Mah- 
ratta cavalry were well posted in the rear of 
their second infantry formation. Tho posi- 
tion was n fine one, ami the appearance of 
the troops stalwart and confident. 

J.ake arranged a portion of Iisb cavalry so 
as to watch that of the enemy, the remainder 
to support his attacking columns. Wlmt used 
in those days to bo called “galloper guns” 
were arranged so as to support the advancing 
infantry. Luke iiiniselt, with one of the 
colnnins of attack advanced against the 
enemy’s right formation of battle. Tho co- 
lumn was badly formed, confusion arose in tho 
ranks, tho men came up slowlv, and tlie 
sepoys showed a disposition to leave the 
fighting as mncli as possible to the Europeans. 
The officership of tho British wos bad, and 
only by hard fighting, and after terrible 
courage, did they snoccctl. The cannonade 
of the enemy was cool, prompt, and rapid : — 
" Tho effect of tin's fire, n hich was terrible in 
the extreme, was felt with peculiar aeverity 
by the TOth regiment, nhich fine body, by 
heading the attack, as usual, became the 
direct object of destruction. So great indeed 
was the loss of this corps, and such wos tho 
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furious fire of tlio enemy, that the com- 
mander-in-chief deemed it more advisable to 
hasten tiie attack with that regiment, and 
those of the native infantry, consisting of the 
second regiment, twelftli and sixth companies 
of the second Lattnliou sixteenth, which liad 
closed to the front, than to wait till the re- 
mainder of the column should he formed, 
whose advance had been delayed by unavoid- 
able impediment.” 

The guns were cajiturcd. The enemy gave 
•way on the left, us the success of the British 
on tho right became assurod. The (lanutless 
indifference to danger show u by tho Scottish 
soldiery strut k tho eiieiny with awe, and 
while the incii o])poscd to them died at their 
posts, those on the left became so intimidated 
as to oft'er an inferior resistance. The day 
was won by the right attack. The loss of 
General Li^c was extremely heaty. Major 
Hough thus details it “ The lo-.s in killed 
and wounded amounted to h’J I . Of these the 
cavalry lost L’.0s; liis mnjesty’a Ttith regiiiiciit, 
213; tho 2ud battalion, 12th, and the com- 
pany’s Kith uati\e infantry,* lost IhH; leaving 
tho remainder, sixty-five, to ho divided among 
all the other corps — and .'io.l horse.s killed, 
■wounclocl and missing. 'J'lio guns caiiturcd 
were seventy-one in luimliei." Lake’s secret 
letter explains the nature gf the battle. The 
following extiaols are full of iiilerent: — 
'• Those Imtlalioiis (Sciiuliali's) are uncommonly 
w’oll appointed, have a most niiiiierous artillery, 
as well served as they can possibly ho, the gun- 
ners standing to their guns until killed by 
the bayonet ; all the sejiojs of tbe enemy be- 
haved exceedingly well, and if they had been 
commanded by Frcncli offieers,f the event 
would have been, 1 fear, extremely doubtful. 
T never was in so severe n bii'-iiiess in my 
life, or aiij thing like it, and pray to God 1 
never may he in such a situation again. 
Their army is belter ajipointed than ours, no 
expense is sjiared whatever ; they have three 
times the number of men to a gun as wc 
have, their bullocks, of wbicli they have many 
more than we have, are of a vei\ superior 
sort ; all tlielr nien’.s knapsacks and baggage 
arecairied u))on eamel'i, by -wlneh means they 
can march double tbe distance, AYe hove 
taken all their bazaar, baggage, and every- 
thing belonging to them ; an amazing number 
wore killed— indeed the victory has been de- 
cisive. The net ion of yesterday has convinced 
me how' impossible it ks to do anything 
without British troops, and of them there 
ought to be a very great jn'o])oUion.” “ Had 

* ThelBlli were rcmo\cil to the brigade in which his 
mairsty's 76th were, owing to gnllnat roinlnct in (he 
atiack on tbe town of Agra in October, 1603. 
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we been beaten by these brigades, the conse- 
quences attending such a defeat must have 
been most fatal. These fellows fought like 
devils, or rather like heroes, and had wc not 
made a disposition for attack in a style that wo 
should have done against the most formidable 
aimy we could have been opposed to, T verily 
believe from tho position they had taken we 
uinst have failed.” 

The general was of opinion that tho organi- 
zation of the Briti.sh army was dangerously 
defective ; that the sepoys would seldom fight 
well, unlpos mixed with a proportion of Euro- 
peans, which he thought should never be less 
than one to four, but, if possible, in a much 
greater ])roj)ortinn ; and that utidor any clr- 
cmnstances their dovotiou was not to be relied 
on. ITo considered that the loyalty of the 
Bengal sepoys was not worthy of confidence, 
and that if they were tru.sted as tho main 
strength of the army, British power in India 
was “ Bus]>endcd from a thread.” These views 
of tho general produoed no effect upon the 
policy or opinions of tho company. 

Ju ISUd the operations of Jiake and his 
liculcuauts against llolkar w'cre unfortunate. 
Lake disiith bed Colonel Monson against him 
with the loicc.s of the Rajah of Jcyi>ore; 
while Murray, by the orders of General Wel- 
lesley, as bulorc shown, acted against him from 
Gujer.il. llolkar soon lost his ))()>'Hessif>ns in 
Iliiidostan, north of the (’hamhul, and wne 
liemrncil in between Murray and Monsmi. 
From these difficulties he extiicafed himself 
through tlie faults of his adversaries. Murray 
was tardy, Monson was utterly incompotout, 
and believed the sepoys to be disloyal. His 
rearguard, coinmauded by Baboojee Seiudiah, 
was betrayed by tlial cbief. 

AA'hen the rainy season coimnenccd, General 
Lake Went into cantonments at CawniJore, 
too remote to render assistance to Munson. 
Geneml AYellesIoy was of opinion, that had 
Lake fixed his head-ipiarters at Agia, Monsou 
might have been saved from diseonifilnre and 
disaster. Lake was not as competent to 
manage tho operations from Bengal, as AVol- 
Icble}' w as from the south, Indeed, General 
\A'ellcsley threw much of the blame of Mon- 
sou’s ruin njiou General Lake. 

Lake marched fiom Cavvnpore, and arrived 
at the general rendezvous at Agra on the 
22ud of f3e]Uenibcr. The strategy of Lake 
was unskilful ; llolkar proved more than his 
match. After the bad aiTangomcnts of Lake 
had caused a considerable sacrifice of muni- 
tions of war and provisions, llolkar succeeded 
in engaging tho general’s attention with his 
cavalry, while he conveyed his infantry and 
artillery to Delhi, and laid siege to it. The 
Mohammedan population were insurgent. 
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An intenee fanaticisin against Christians ani- 
mated the whole people, and Colonel Ochtcr- 
lony had much difiicalty in repressing insur- 
rection. He called in the troops dispersed in 
the neighbourhood, strengthened the defences 
of the city, and gave the command of the 
forces to Lieutenant- colonel Burn, the senior 
officer. 

From the 8th of October to the 15th, the 
siege was maintained by Holkar, and Ochter- 
lony, with his few irregular soldiers, con- 
ducted n defence not often surpassed in skill 
and valour. Ijike Colonel, afterwards General 
Williains, at Kars, half a century later, ho 
was everywhere, superintending tljo detail of 
the arm^', but was not so sacccssful in attach- 
ing to him the people of the city he defended. 
It is doubtful whether the enemy would not 
have succeeded, had not Ochterlony contrived 
to a]i])riso Lake of his circumstance.'^, the ap- 
proach ofuhuse advance guard was the signal 
for the retirement of ilolkar's army, wliich 
consisted of twenty thousand infantry and 
one hundred guns. As he retired, he jdun- 
dered the country in every direction. Lake 
pursued the enemy with his cavalry, and 
oveitook hint while encamped at iiiglit. The 
general, instead of atlackiug the camp with bi'> 
troopers, tired grape into it from ids horse 
artillery guns, whioli allowed Ilolkar to 
escape. Lake still maintained a hot cavalry 
}>uiHuit. Holkar, who was with Ids cavalry, 
tvould hardly have boon so ready to fly, Iiad 
he not heard of a signal defeat inflicted upon 
his infantry and artillery at Doog. To that 
place, IM.-ijor-genoral Fraser Jiad pursued 
them. .V battle was fought, during wldcb 
General Fraser lost liis leg, and the coniiuaud 
devolved upon Colonel Monsuu, who nobly 
redeemed liis former ill fortune by good con- 
duct and bravery; nearly two thousand of 
the enemy perished in this battle. The En- 
glish lost three hundred and fifty, killed 
and wounded. Eighty-seven guns tv ere 
captured, and the cnomj'^ were obliged to 
abandon the open country and take shelter 
in the fort of Deeg. This place belonged 
to the Hajuli of Bbiivtporo, with whom, iu 
18UIt, Lord Jjako had made a treaty oQ'cu- 
eivo and defensive. He, like most of the 
native princes, proved to be a traitor. Lord 
Lake resolved to punish him as well as inflict 
further defeat upon the enemy he sheltered. 
The fort and citadel were taken by storm 
after an obstinate defence. 

On the 25th of December, the English were 
in })OBseB8ion of all the guns of the remaining 
artillery of Holkar’s army, of the stores of the 
fort, and of that army. Two lacs of rupees 
wore found in the treasury. In conquering 
the intrenched camp, fort, and citadel. Lake's 


army lost only forty-three men killed, and 
184 men wounded. 

The general left a garrison in Deeg, and 
marched with his army on the 26th. On the 
last day of the year he was joined by Major- 
general Dowdeswell, with his majesty’s 75tli 
regiment and a supply of stores. The army 
halted until New I'ear's Day, and marching 
in the evening, reached Bliurtpore on the 2ud 
of January, 1605. Tliis foi tress was situated 
thirty miles \V. N.W. of Agra. Having 
battered a brcacli. Lake attempted to storm 
on the 9th, and was beaten off with a loss 
of 455 men killed and wounded. He 
erected fresh batteries, as the enemy suc- 
ceeded in stockading the breaeli. 'Major- 
general Smith, arriving with three battalions 
of sepoys and one hundred eonvalesceut 
Europeans, and Ishmael Bey, a partisan of 
Holkar, having come over with a regiment of 
cavalry, a second sturin was resolved upon, 
which took place on the 2l8t, when a breach 
was pronounced jivaeticablc, from intelligence 
gained by the following stratagem : — “ To learn 
the breadth and dej)th of the ditch a havildar 
and two troopers of the !5rd native cavalry 
volnntecrcd their serviccb. Dressed like the 
natives of the country, and pursued by men 
as if deseiters, they got to the ditch by the 
stratagem of protending to be enemies of the 
English and wishing to enter the fort, by 
which plan they passeil along the ditch to a 
gateway and saw the broach, then galloped 
back to tlie army. They were rewarded and 
promoted."* 

Tin's storm also laded, with terrible loss. 
Eighteen officers were killed and wounded, 
and more than five hundred men. The re- 
jnniuder of the mouth the arm;^' lay before 
the forti-ess. watched by the cavmry of Hol- 
kor strongly reinforced, various afi'airs of 
ontpost occurred, and Ilolkar’s troopers made 
attemjds mure skilful than gallant to iutcrcejjt 
or inten-ui)t convoys from Agra, compelling 
Lake to keep a considerable portion of his 
army marching backwards and forwards, to 
ensure the saiety of his stores and c-scurts. 

The chiefs with Holkar quarrelled; some 
witlulrew to Itohilcund, some to itajpootana. 
General Smith was sent iu chase ot some of 
these parlies, witiiout iniicli jJan either on 
his own i)ait or that of Lord Lake, and with 
little result beyond the loss of some ollieers 
and men in cavalry fckirmishes, and the re- 
turn of the troops wearied with incessant 
inarching. On tlie lUtb of February Major- 
general Jones arrived with a division of the 
Bombay anny, consisting of two battalions of 
king’s troops, four of sqioya, and about Bi-x 
hundred native cavalry. 

* Thom. 
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Lonl Lake kad now a large army and 
a great many generals, and if Bhurtpore 
was not iui]>rcgnable ho must take it. lie 
A tliird time, however, failed, with a lose of 
894 men killed and wounded. The conduct 
of the soldiers nas excellent. The sepoys 
fought with A (luiet submission to the word 
of command, the Europeans with devoted 
courage. Neither Lake nor his generals 
showed much skill, and the task itself was 
most difficidt. Cannon continued to play 
upon the place until the 22nd of February, 
when a fourth storm took place. 'I'ho lion, 
lirigadior Monson, who had shown such in- 
capacity when co-operating with Colonel 
Muiray hi a ])ro\ious campaign, commanded 
the stomers, who were in number more than 
three thniisaiul. The brigadier fought with 
desperotion, and kept his men fighting Avhen 
no result could happen but tlieir destruction ; 
they ucrc boaton, with a los-, of nine hundred 
and eiglity-seven inon killed and wounded. 
Few nsbnnlts in Indian sieges, and few de- 
fences, were more tovrihle than this, ns tlio 
follnuing description shows: — '‘The linstion 
to be attacked was extremely steep, and tlioro 
was no possibility ot getting up to the sum- 
mit. Hovernl soldiers drove their ImyonotB 
into the wall, one over another, and endea- 
voureil hy tlicso steps to roach the top, but 
wore knocked down by logs ol wood, and 
s’ftritnis missiles, from nboic. Tlio enemy 
from the next bastion kept up a destructive 
fire. Several efforts wcie made against tbc 
curtain. The oncin;i 's grape told with fatal 
effect. The people on the walks throw down 
upon the heads of tlie troops ponderous pieces 
of timber, and {l<uiiiiig paeks of cotton, pre- 
viously diiiped in oil, followed by jiols filled 
with gunpowder and other combustibles, the 
explosion of which bad a terrible effect. The 
straggle was carried on with the most deter- 
mined resoliitioii on both sides. Brigadier 
Monson strained himself to the utmost in 
maintaining the uncipial etiugglc; but after 
two hours’ arduous exertion, he was leluc- 
tuntly ci)ni]iclled to relinquish the attempt, 
and return to the trouches."* 

Lake might well bo dispirited niter so 
ninny failures. He had consumed an immense 
amount of stores and ammunition; Ida guns 
were worn out; the coat of his army Iind 
been very great, lie still persevered, order- 
ing supplies from Agra and Allyghnr. At 
this juncture the rajah’s treasury became ex- 
hausted. Lake had been recently exalted to 
tbc itccragc, and the rajah made that cir- 
cumstance the occasion of friendly overtures. 
He sent a vakeel to Lord liakc, congratulating 
him on liis being ennobled, and cx])ressing a 
* Miyor Hongb. 


desire for peace. On tlxe lOtb of April, 180C, 
the treaty wae signed. The chief clauses of 
it warp* that the rajah would pay twenty lacs 
of rupins (£Si00,000), never employ any 
Europeans in his service, and the fortress of 
Deeg was to be retained until there was no 
longer a possibility of renewed treachery on 
his part, or the English W'erc satisfied of his 
amity. 

Lord l.akc was much chagrined at the 
failure before Blinrtpore, and attributed it 
mainly to his deficient material, the fewness 
of his officers of engineers and artillery, and 
men who understood sapping and mining. 
The Britisli officers displayed dauntless bra- 
ver}’, and but little military ability. The 
first not of Lord Lako after the signature of 
the treaty was to make a cavalry attack iipnii 
tho camp ol llolkar, who hovered about seek- 
ing for a favourable moment by some bold 
niancBuvrc to raise tho siege. Lake routed 
him, killing many of bis men, and uu]>turing 
many of his horses. Tbc indomitable llolkur, 
however, soon found new recruits and new 
resources, and went about, like a Tartar chief, 
jilnndoriug all around. Lake then disposed 
of tlmt jioUion of his arm}, which he desired 
to keep the field, along the western bank of 
tho Jumna, well placed for co-oiicrntiou ns 
now ewunts might demand. 

llolkar retired into Joudporc and Itiijpoo- 
tniin. Lake, with five rcgiinonts of envitlry, 
four of infantry, and a strong body of horse 
artillery, followed and sought battle. 'J’he 
Mabratta requested tho assistance of the Piin- 
jaubco chiefs. Tho Siklis, in a grand nntional 
council, agreed to witlibohl all aid lioni tlie 
fugitive. This decided tho Into of llolkar, 
who, as well ns Scindlah, agreed to a treaty 
of peace. Tho treaty with tho latter included 
various minor chiefs, such as the I'ajnhs of 
Joudporc and Kotah, tho Ilnnee of Odeypore, 
A'c. The treaty was ratified on ( 'hristinas- 
day, ISOf). T’cacc, however, was not altoge- 
ther restored. Meer Khau, the best general 
of llolkar, and claiming to be an indepen- 
dent chict^ felt aggiieved that he was not 
named in tho treaty. His remonstrance hav- 
ing been treated carelessly, he sarcastically 
obscr-\ni, ‘‘.a fly may torment an elephant," 
and retired to Ids lionsc. Koon afterwards he 
.apjieared in. arms in Enjpoolann, and caused 
iinmensnrnblo trouble. He managed his de- 
snltory warfare so well, that ho acquired an 
independent iiosition, and w'aa afterwards re- 
cognised as a nabob by the English. Uolkar 
heemne mad a few’ years after, and Meer Khan 
became the vicegerent of Holkar’s dominions, 
in the name of that chiefs wife. It was not 
until the 9th of Jantiar}’-, 18UC, that the Bri- 
tish army retraced their stops. 
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Thus cndcrd tbe great Mahratta war. Borne 
of the bitterest enemies of the English made 
good terms for themselves ; it was the interest 
of the British to conciliate them. Some of 
the most faithful friends of tlte company, who 
were weak, were thrown aside and exposed 
to the vengeance of the Mshrattas. The 
llnjiih of Jeyporp was One ef these, and it is 
to the discredit of Lord Oornw'allis, in his se* 
coud goverumont^ and of Gk>vemor>geaetal 


Barlow, that this injustice was perpetrated 
with their sanction, in spite of the indignant 
protests of Lord Lake, who, under the autho- 
rity of a previous governor-general. Lord 
Wellesley, had formed a treaty offensive and 
defensive w'ith the rajah. The bitter taunt 
of Hydor Ali was thus again justified — that 
ito confidence could be placed in the-’ English, 
as a treaty made by one gaferttoi^geaeral 
was revoked by another, or by the eolnpany. 


CHAPTEU cm. 

IIKSIGNATION OT THE MAWQTJIS WELIiESLEY— MABQUIR COttNWALLIS SUCCEEDS IIIU— 
POLICY AND DEATH OF HIS LOHDsniP— APPOINTMENT AND REVOKATION' OF Sill 
G. IIAKLOW— NOMINATION OF LORD MINTO— AFFAIRS OF MxADRAS-^MUTlJlY AND 
J1.ASS.V0UE AT VELLORE— ARRIVAL OF LORD MINTO— HIS I^LICY. 


DmiiMi Iho campaigns with the Jfahrattas, 
and li>r tonic time suhaequeutly, there were 
chauges iu tho presidential and chief 
govcrnmuiith, uliich affected the general policy 
ot the Knglisli in India. Lord William l>on- 
fi lick's aiiiv.d in Madras was beneficial to 
that jii'obideiicy. The Marquis of Wellesley 
was apprised Iiy Lord (Jastlofeagh, in 1803, of 
the u ar w itU Ii’ranco, and was urged to make 
the exjieubct of India be paid by tho rovenuet 
of India, which tho noble governor’s warlike 
policy rendered impossible. When the ge- 
iier.ll goveriiiueut in Calcutta hoard that 
b'raueo liad taken posscssiviu of Holland, it 
iiicroasud tlic military ardour of his excellency. 
Jlis brother's successes in tho Deccan tended 
(o the tame result; and he became more and 
luoie Committed to a policy, much too warlike 
foi the \ icwh of the board of control, and the 
court of Jii octors. In 1806, when intelligence 
reached Lord Wellesley that England de- 
(. hired ^^ar against Bpain, and that his go- 
veiiiiueiit iclied on his prudence and vigour 
to protect the liasteni dependencies of Eng- 
land from any casualties in the result, his 
lordship’s military ardour found renewed 
bcopc. 

On the 30th July, 18ilo, Lord Cornwallis 
ainved at Calcutta, to assume a second time 
tlio united office of governor-general and 
cummaiider-iu-cbief. Lord Lake, much to 
his mortification, was nominated to the com- 
mand of tlie forces in the Bengal presidencr. 
Lord Wellesley shortly after returned to En- 
gland. The Marquis Cornwallis had re- 
ceived instructions from tho court of directors 
and tho board of control, to carry out tho 
policy which when before iu India he had 
initiated, of holding no connection, and carry- 
ing on no hostilitios, with tho Mahrattas. 


He Foaroely woitCvl for tho Marquis Wel- 
lesley to quit Calcutta before he began to 
reverse uU that that nobleman had done, or 
authorised his generals to perform, in con- 
nection with the late war. Treaties and 
arrangements wore revoked, and alliances 
dissolved, so that his lordship, by his disregard 
of the actual state of things, sowetl broadcast 
the seeds of future troublee all oVer India. 
Some of these were nipped in the bhU, others 
grow and ripened. Blood and trensiiro had 
to flow again freel}' before this error and pro- 
cijiitanoy of his lorclshij) could be retrieved. 
Tho Maripii'' Wellesley might possibly have 
avoided both tlio Mysore and Mahratta wars, 
so, at all events. Mi Scorotnry Wehbe thought, 
whose opinion was as good ns any in India ; 
hut these wars having been brought to an 
issue, and treaties framed resulting from such 
issue, it was perilous policy to ket ns if notiung 
had occurred, and to treat matters os if tho 
status jiio ante bcIlHm had been suddenly 
restored by the hand of Providence. 

\Miile the stern and indignant romon- 
strauccs of Lord Jjuke and other officers were 
! before him, tl.e marquis bickened and died, 
j llo died at Ghazeporo, on the 5th of October, 
, Sir (J. H. Barlow succeeded ns go- 

vernor-general. Ho adopted “ the jiolicy of 
his predecessor," abandoning all connection 
with the petty states, and gi'iicrnlly, w ith tho 
territories to the westward of the Jumna." 

On tlio death of J.ord Cornwallis, Lord 
Lake, ns the seuior officer in India, assumed 
tlio command iu cbiet, w'hcn he was about 
to retire from (be country, indignant at his 
previous supcrcession. 

Barlow was not long permitted to wear his 
new honours. Tlio court and cabinet W'cro jen- 
* MiU, lol. VI p 658. 
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lotjB of the company's iiiiluenre, and revoked. 
Sir George’s appointment, giving the high 
poet to Lord iVIinto. The latter candidate 
had power and influence in parliament : Sir 
George had only his talent and long services. 
These qiialitications availed little in com- 
parison with parliamentary and court influenoe. 

While these changes were passing in Cal- 
cutta, Lord William Bentinck was winning 
fame for himself hy the administration of the 
affairs of Madras. He completely altered the 
tiscnl management of Tanjorc, where poen- 
lation prevailed among the natives to an ex- 
traordinary degree. 1'lic conditions of Malabar 
and Caiinra, the conclnsion of a subsidiary 
treaty with Travancoro, suppression of insur- 
rectionary movcnicnts among the pol 5 'gar 8 , 
introduction of new judicial and revenue 
systems engaged the attention of his lordship, 
and repeatedly drew from the directors the 
expression of their approbation. 

On the 17th of October, 1801, Sir John 
Cradock succeeded General Stuart as com- 
mander-iu-chief of the forces in Madras. 
General 'Wellesley retired from Aladras when 
ids hrother resigned the government of India. 

In consequence of the war in Europe, Lord 
W. Bentinck retained Pondicherry. His at- 
tempts to introduce there good revenue and 
judicial systcm.s, to govern the settlement 
fairly, were countervailed as much as possible 
hy the French residents, svho wore nearly all 
spies of the French government. Among 
tlie many events in w'hich Lord W. Bentinck 
had a deep interest, there was none that so 
much affected his own interests and reputation 
as the mutiny at Vellore, which broke out in 
the month of July, 

t'ir John Cradock, w hen coramandcr-in-cluef, 
found no code of military regulations for the 
army of Madras; and in March, 180d, he pro- 
posed to liOrd iV. Bentinck the formation of 
one. Ills lordship recommended the council 
to adopt such as had already appeared “ in 
orders;" other regulations approved by the 
general, he commended to the consideration 
of council. 

The tenth paragraph of the code thus formed 
ran as follows : — '■ Tlie sepoys arc required 
to appear on parade with their chins clean 
sliaved, and the liair on the upper lip cut 
after the same pattern, and never to wear 
tlic distinguishing mark of caste, or their ear- 
rings when in uniform. A turban of n new 
pattern is also ordered for the sepoys.” This 
last clause was added in tho new rcgulationa. 
This “ tenth paragraph " of the new inilitaiy 
code, having been inserted among the old 
orders, did not come under the consideration 
of the governor and council. The sepoys did 
not appear to take any particular notice of 
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this order. The first symptoms of dissatis- 
faction arose in the 2nd battalion of the 4th 
regiment of native infantry, w'hich composed 
part of the native garrison of Vellore. On 
the Ctli and 7th of May they objected to 
wear the turban, and did so witli an insolent 
manner, and with indications of a mntinons 
spirit. They were reduced to order by the 
stern application of authority. The Madras 
government was surprised to hear of this; 
they had not noticed the paragraph until the 
reports of these demonstrations against tho 
turban bad reached them. Inquiry W'as in- 
stituted, and the native officers and men gene- 
rally professed to have no objection to tlie 
turban. The governor issued an order to 
the troops, declaring that “ no intention ex- 
isted to introduce any cliarge incompatible 
with the laws or nsages of their religion." 
Tho commander -in-cliicf, a self-willed man, 
did not think it necessary, and it was not 
published. Probably if it had been jironiiil- 
gnted no good would have resulted, for al- 
though the objections of the sepoys were 
conscientious and sincere, they were formed 
upon false representations made hy political 
emissaries. 'J’his may readily be conceived, 
as Vellore was the place appointed for the 
residence oi the sons of Tippoo Hultnn ; they 
were allowed a largo sum for the maintenauco 
ol their dignity, and their retainers were 
numerous. Every vagabond Mysorean who 
w islicd to attract their notice settled iii tlie 
neighbourhood, and treated them as sove- 
reigns. The Mohammedans of all ranks re- 
garded them as the rightful rulers of Southern 
India, and therefore ns aggrieved by infidels 
and foreigners. Tliey w'^ere held sacred hy 
the devotees, as sons of the great apostle of 
Mohammedanism in Southern India. These 
princes encouraged this disaflectioii, and not 
only favoured, but expended, it was after- 
wards alleged, large sums of money to promote 
disaffection. A conspiracy amongst tlie Mo- 
hammedans of Bouthorn India, to overturn 
the British government by general insurrec- 
tion of its own soldiers, had been set on foot. 
The means of accompliiiliing this, was hy 
persuading them that their leliginn was 
endangered; that the English desired to 
make them Christians by force. Some pre- 
text in tko violation of caste privileges was 
sought, and, as tho English officers were very 
ignorant of the native languages and preju- 
dices, it was believed an opportunity would 
soon ho afforded. The tenth paragraph of the 
military code furnished such an occasion. 
Fakcers went among the troops, with tho con- 
nivance of the native officers, and persuaded 
them that the turban violated their caste, that 
the screw on tho front of their uniform was a 
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ci'uSB, and that the order concerning their 
beards was an infringement of the Koran ; 
that tlicy must strike a great blow for their 
religion, or submit to be made Christians by 
force. Tlicsc reports wore sjwead not onlj' 
among the troops at Vellore, but all the sta- j 
turns of Southern India, more especially 
among those tthich formed the contingent at 
Hyderabad, in the Doccaii. 

Information was given to the commander 
at Vellore, by a soldier named klnstaplm Iley, 
that a conspiracy for revolt and murder e.v- 
isted among the native troojts. His stato- 
nient was nb.surdly referred to the native 
officers. They declared the etatemenf false, 
and accused the witness of continued drunken- 
ness, which at times affected his reason, and 
that he uns then labouring under such halln- 
cinatioii. The want of vigilance, intelligence, 
and a jiropcr knowledge of their troops by the 
Enropean officers was such that the pfafement 
of the informer was discredited, and the ac- 
cused were believed, whose interest it was to 
conceal tlic fact. The information probably 
hastened the revolt, and made it premature for 
the jiurposee of the general conspiracy. 

On the KHh of .Inly, at two o'clock in the 
morning, when the English soldiers of his 
miijchty’s (ifith regiment were a.slecp, the 
‘ cjioys ro.se and fell upon tlicm. (Jolonel 
Eancoiirt, thirteen of his officers, ninety-nine 
non commissioned officers and privates, were 
iim.Shacred, and fifteen others died of their 
wounds. Nearly nil were injured to some 
extent. 'I’lic rage and fury of the fanatics 
was boundless, and their thirst for blood sueh 
as has ehnracteri.sed Mohammedan zealots 
cvci-y where, in every age of their history. 
No .piart.T was given, no pity was shown, 
t'omrades in arms, who had fought by their 
sides, and perhaps rescued them from peril, 
were juurdered in their sleep, or cut down 
t>r shot as they rushed forth undressed to 
seek the cause of alarm. There was a searching 
eagerness for blood on the part of these men 
such ns only Mussulmans can show. The 
massacre was not confined to the two coni- 
]>anics of the Obtli regiment; every European 
tlint the mutineers could reach they har- 
barously slew and mutilated. All the Euro- 
jienns, military and civil, must have perished 
had not some asvokeiu time to arm, and made 
a most gallant and desperate defence. The 
common soldiers fought svith discipline and 
courage when all their officers were killed or 
wounded. Even after their ammunition was 
expended they charged the revolters in line 
with the bayonet, and performed prodigies of 
valour. Mr. Thornton* gives the following 

'* Chapten on the Jltodei ,i llidonj of Si Huh ludta. 
Hy ICdwnril Thornton, Kw;. liondon, Allen, 1840. 
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condensed and faithful account of what en- 
sued : — “ About four hours after tho com - 
mcnccmciit of the attack, intelligenco of it 
was receited by Colonel Gillespie, at tlio 
cantonment of Aroot, a distance of about six- 
teen miles, and that officer immediately put 
in motion the greater jinrt of tlio troops at 
bis disposal, consisting of the I'Jth regiment 
of dragoons and and some native cavalry, of 
the strength of fonr hundred and fifty men. 
Putting himself at the head of one squadron 
of dragoons and a troop of native cavalry, lie 
jiroccedcd with the greatest celerity to Vel- 
lore, leaving the remainder of the troops to 
follow with the guns under Lieutenant-colonel 
Kenned)'. On his arrival, Colonel Gillespie 
effected a junction with the gallant residue 
of the flbth ; but it was found impracticable 
to obtain any decisive advantage over the in- 
surgents until the arrival of tlm remainder of 
the detachmei.t, which reached Vellore about 
ten o’clock. 'J'hc main object then was to re- 
duce the fort. The mutineers directed their 
powerful force to the defence of the interior 
gate, and, on tho arrival of the guns, it was 
resnivod that they should he directed to blow- 
ing it open, preparatory to a charge of the 
cavalry, to bo aided by a charge of tho rem- 
[ nant of tho (iihli, under the personal command 
of Colonel Gillespie. These measures wore 
executed with great precision and bravery. 
'J'hc gate was forced open by tho fire of the 
guns — n combincil attack by the European 
troops and the native cavalry followed, which, 
though made in the face of a severe fire, 
ended in tho complete dispersion of tho in- 
surgents, and the restoration of the fort to 
its legitimate nuthorities. About three hun- 
dred and fifty of the mutineers fell in tho 
attack, and about five hundred were made 
prisoners in Vellore and in various other 
places to which they had fled." 

At Wallajabacl, Hyderabad, and various 
other jdaccs, the officers in command were 
more cautious; and when they heard of the 
terrible catastropbc at Vellore, they disarmed 
the Mohammedan sei.oys, and their alarm 
amounted to ])niiic. 

Jjord W. Hcntinck instituted a commission of 
iuqnirj'. His council and the commaiulor-in- 
chief of Madras were fur vigorous measures 
of punishment. The government at Calcutta 
was for a course between extreme severity, 
and that of extreme leniency insisted upon 
by Lord "NY. Hcntinck. Finally, a temporary 
incarceration, and tho banishment of some, 
were the punishments inflicted by Lord W. 
IJcntinck. Tho Mohammedansoldiery believed 
that the English dare not jmnish their brethren, 
or so dreadful a massacre, inflicted w’ith unre- 
lenting bloodthirstiness, would never have 
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beott IreAtod so lightly. Neither Lord W. 
Bentinck nor Oencral Oradock was equal to the 
oinergency, and the directors recalled both. 
The sons of Tippoo and their dependents were 
removed to the neighbourhood of Calcutta. 

Dr. Hayman VYilson, in tracing a parall<^ 
between the mutiny of 1867 and that of 1806; 
attrilmtes Imth to the same causes— religious 
fanatieism, and gaste prejadlbss, acted upon by 
agen^ of a Dojitical conspiracy. This ia the 
true phil^sojmy of both rayolto. The learned 
doctor, however, is of o^nion that in each 
case British oflicers 'displayed most cul- 
pable jg^oranoe of the habits of thought aud 
prcjddicea of the troops they commanded, aud 
that, 4n oonsequenco of this ignorance, out- 
rages were offered to the religious feelings of 
the soldiery jufficieut to provoke revolt. 

In 1606 The provocation was chiefly given 
to the Mohammedan soldiery; and the family 
of Tippoo, their abettors, aud the chief Mo- 
hammedan families of the Deccan made use 
of the dissatisfaction thus excited to create a 
military revolution, in the hope of driving the 
English from India, and once more asserting 
Mohammedan ascendancy. In 1857, the 
same state of things as to the feelings of the 
soldiery and the folly of the English ofllcers, 
in referenoe to both Mohammedan and Brah- 
iniuical devotees, furnished the Mohammedan 
])rinces of tho uorth-AVOat nith grounds for 
organizing a conspiracy which would include 
the Hiudoq princes, and original e one more 
giandetruggle for the expulsion of the English. 

Mr. Petrie succeeded Lord William Ben- 
tiuck in the govorunient of Madras. The 
new govetnur had immediately to encounter 
a most extraordinary opposition from Sir 
Henry Gwillim, one of the puisne judges of 
Madras, whose language against him and his 
government from the bench shocked tho no- 
tions entertained by the English of judicial 
proprieU . The Indian judges had fro- 
queiitly proved themselves neither just nor 
teiiijieratc. T'ho intemperate and iiolitical 
judge was oidered home by the king’s govern- 
ment. Sir 0. Barlow, having vacated the 
government of Bongnl, w .n nouiiiuitcd to that 
of Madras. Mr. I’etric, w ho had lirld that 
post provisionally, resumed Ids former position 
as member of council. 

Lieutenant-general Hay Macdowal aiie- 
cceded (icucral Cradock ns cominaiulcr-in- 
chief of tho Madras arni}'. That presidency 
remained for years, as it nearly always had 
been, torn to pieces by the disj)utes of all 
classes of persons connected with the adminis- 
tration of its afiairs. 

Lord Minto having arrived at Calcutta 
at the end of July, 1807, he at once au- 
tionnced a policy opposed to annexation, and 


to nil interference with the native states. He 
ostensibly adopted tho opinions of Goveraor 
Barlow and the Marquis Cornwallis, where 
these differed from the policy of Marquis 
Wellesley. 

The genera) feeling the, small native 
states who had been bqtr(gii^^4>y.tho policy 
Lord Minto cams to .Ind^a in i^i^tuatc was 
irrcpreBsible. Mis iordekip f^rcoived this, 
and was axtremcly anxloqa to >do n hat lay 
in his power to soften it, jjiQt -the directions 
from home were peremg^ty. The board of 
control and the directors were aWce bent upon 
a timid time-serving .policy ,4M*elfdB peoples 
who were acute enopgh to penudve its weak- 
ness, aud dishonest enough to tc^ advantage 
of it, in spite of promises, oonvantions, trea- 
ties, and even their experience of the danger 
of arousing British power. 

Daring the year 1808, the new governor- 
general was much occupied in the affairs of 
the Dcccan; the nizam became so bewildered 
by tbc intrigues ol his ministers, and llie chief 
rajahs of his dominions, and the conflicts of these 
jictsous with one another and tho English 
resident, that he abandoned all hope of diicct- 
ing the goveiimient,and sunk into sujiiiicncsa. 

Various impracticable moasureswcic urged 
upon Lord Minto by the board of control, 
which was little influenced by the comlnsivo 
reasons urged by Indian statesmen against 
them. An impresHiou was at this lime en- 
tertained at home, that a balance of })owcr 
might be ostablisiicd in India for the accnrily 
of the several slates, and for the inturest of 
the whole ; but such a system had nev cr 
existed in that country: it seemed to be Uji- 
posed to the character and coustitutiou of 
those states, llapne and conquest were their 
legitimate pursuits, being suuctioncd by tho 
principles of the religion professed by the 
Mohammedan power, which was dead to all 
semblaucc of public faitb, justice, or hinua- 
nity. In justice to the dii'ectors of the East 
India Company it must bo reniaiktd, tliat 
their arguments, remonstrances, and protests 
with the board of control against a ])olicy so 
iiijnriotis to India were ns ceaseless as they 
were unavailing. Meanwhile, tho stmiiga 
policy of alienating the fi lends that had been 
iiiithful, and of conciliating every robber aud 
a.sa.vsin who had by tlie acts of v ilhiny cotn- 
niuu in tbc East, or by his audacity, made him- 
self iiow'cifiil, prevailed at Culcntto. Among 
the chiefs which received favour from the 
English, was one Ameer Khan, referred to ou 
a foiraer page as Ilolkar’s chief general, to 
which office he had risen from tho condition 
of a jirivato horseman. This person had, in 
hjiite of prev ious treaties, a considerable por- 
tion of Ilolkar's territory made over to him 
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by Lord Min.lo ; and a formal treaty aealed 
the bond of amity between this desperate 
robber and luiirderer and tlie East India 
Company, Although Lord Minto engaged 
the alliance of this person, it was not until 
the government of the bfarqnis of Hastings 
that the plunder was perpetrated upon Holknr 
ill bis favour, and a treaty formed to secure it 
to him through no less a personage than Mr. 
IFetcalf. One passage of Ameer Khan’s his- 
tory will illustrate tbo character of the man, 
and the morality of English policy in those days ; 
for there was no pressing necessity to force the 
English into an alliance with him to the dis- 
advantage of other chiefs really worthy their 
protection and amity. This Ameer Khan 
had been literally liired to murder one Kavaeo 
hiiig by a |)otontato who was the rival of the 
latter. The Ameer found in this commission 
an I'liijdoymont to his taste, and thus nccom- 
jilishud it : — *' Sovaee Hing had been per- 
hiiadod to promise a \isit to Ameer KImn, 
Imt when tlie hour came, the Rajpoot chief, 
who pruluilily had loeeived some intelligcnee 
of the designs against liis life, hesitated. 
Ameer Kliun, when ho learned his irroao- 
luthm, mounted, mid proeeoded with a few 
followois to the shrine of a Mohammedan saint, 
close to the walls of Niigore, Ho w'as here 
joined liy Sevaeo Hing, whom ha reproached 
for Ids fears, and asked him if ho thought it 
possible that a man who cherished evil designs 
could show sill'll eoiifiilciice ns he had that 
day done, by placing himself in the power of 
tile jiei'soii lie meant to betray. Hovneo Sing 
coiilessed his error. Presents, dresses, and 
even turbans (a pledge of brotherhood) were 
cKclianged, and Ameer Klian swore at the 
tomb ol the saint to be faitliful to Ids nesv 
ally, who was porannded to go next day to 
his camp, where splendid preparations were 
made for his reoeptinn, and a number of chiefs 
npjioiuted to moot, him. The troops were 
uiuler anus, sonic on jiretext of doing honour 
to the visitor, others apparently at exercise. 
'Phe guns were loaded with grape, and pointed 
at tlio (piai’ter.s pre[)ared for the rnjnli, who, 
w ith his jirineipal adherents, (o the number 
of two hundred, were seated in a large tent, 
when it WMs let fall upon them at a conceTted 
signal ; and while the ofticersof Ameer Khan 
saved themselves, all the Knjpoota were inliu- 
manly mas.sacred by slinwcrs of grape and 
musketry from every direction. Of .seven 
hundred horse that accompanied Hevaoo Hing, 
and confinnod monnted near the tent, only- 
two hundred escaped ; tbo rest wore slain, 
and a number of Ameer Kliaii’s people, among 
w’hom was one of his own relations, fell under 
the promiscuous fire of the cannon. Hevaee 
Hing liad been killed by grape, but his head 


was out off, and tent to Maun Sing, who 
rewarded Ameer Khan with a jaghire and a 
largo sum of money." * 

To the close of 1813, the affairs of Baroda, 
Gujerat, the Gnicowar, and the Peishwa, 
engaged the English in perjietual negotia- 
tions and mediations. It was also neeeisary 
to have recourse to arms on a small toole, and 
reduce several forts belonging to the Katty- 
war rajahs. 

The affairs of Onde in 1810-11 gave great 
concern to the general government. The 
causes of anxiety were precisely similar to 
those whicli had ahvays existed since Onde 
became a source of ‘trength and weakness to 
the Briti.ih. The vizier was anxious to gain 
from his zemindars high rents, utterly indif- 
ferent to the capacity of the land to yield 
them. 'J'he zemindars were turbulent end 
fraudulent; tlie poorer cultivators sleek, sly, 
treacherous, "ud didinnest. Oude and Ire- 
land exhibited many features of rcscmblanco 
in the relations of landlord and cultivator. 

The external political relations of British 
continental India demanded the diplomatic 
skill, and drew largely upon the time and 
eiiergios, of the governor-general, from his 
anivttl to Ids dej'arturo. The French were, 
ns n.sunl. the bugbear of Calcutta politicians. 
At the close of 1807, it was rumoured that 
the French intended to invade North-western 
India by way of Persia and Affghanistan, 
and with the aid ot these powers and of 
Turkey. It was feared that all Mohammedan 
India would ris" in revolt at the appearance 
of an allied F’ei.cli and Mussulman force any- 
where. Lord Minfo appointed Colonel Mal- 
colm (afterwards Hir John) his agent in Persia, 
with powers plenipotentiary in I’orsin, tho 
Persian tbilf, and Tuvkisdi Arabia, suspend- 
ing the aiittiority of the agents at Bagdad, 
Bussora, and Bushire. From Bushire he 
trunsiuitted, in 1808, an historical review of 
the progress of French intrigues in Persia, 
and ol tlie military proceedings of the 
Russians on the north-west frontier of that 
country. Colonel Malcolm was unable to 
reach tlic Persian eajdtal, the intrigues of the 
Fieneh having succeeded in gaining a jiro- 
hibition from the shah. 'I'hc efforts of Colonel 
Malcolm were followed by those of Sir Har- 
ford Jones from England in 18U7-8. He 
Buceceded in making ft treaty by which the 
French ambassador was ordered to leave 
Persia. In 18t»8-;t, Colonel JIalcolm travelled 
along the Persian ami Arabian coasts, gaining 
intolligcneo, ami wntcliing vigilantly every 
indieatiou of hostile influences. In 1810, he 
sueeeedcd in gaining a gracious reception at 
Teheran, where he remained until Sir Gore 
Sir Julin Malcolm. 
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Ouaeley arrived there from England as am- 
bassador from Itid majesty. 

Soon after bis arrival, Lord Minto also 
dispatched an envoy to the court of Cabul, 
to counteract French and Rus.'iiau influence 
in that quarter. The person selected for this 
office was the Hun. Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
who conducted himself \vith such temper, 
wisdom, and address, in exceedingly difficnlt 
and provoking circumstances, that he con- 
cluded a treaty in June, lau'J, securing the 
alliance of the court of Cabal against the 
French contingent, upon any invasion of 
India. The revolutions in Calral, and the 
constant dangers to which it was exposed 
from Persian invasion, rendered English 
diplomacy extremely delicate and cautions. 
All the, qualities required in the ardnons 
position were united in the lion. Mountslnart 
Elphinstone. Mr. Uankey Smith was dis- 
patched upon a mission to the Ameers of 
Bcinde, to promote the common object ; the 
result was, “an agreement of friendship, which 
excluded the tribe of the French troni settling 
in Heindo.” The object of the Ameers was, 
however, the conquest of (.'utcli, and when 
they found the English indisposed to 
them in an aggressive wav, they became very 
indifferent about the '• agreeinont of friemt- 
ship,” and “ the tribe of the French.” 

A mission to the 8ikhs was conflded to Mr. 
Metcalfe. The celebrated |{unject iSing was 
then monarch of Lahore. That chief led 
troops to the north-west confines of the com- 
pany’s Bengal territory. The governor- 
general wisely siqiporteil the efforts of Mr. 
Jlotcalfe by troops, under the command of 
Colonel Ocliterlony, taking care not to violate 
the territory of Kunjeet. It w’as a species of 
diplomacy whicli the Sikh rajah very well 
understood, and he entered at once and 
heartily into flic negotiations. The stipu- 
lations of .a treat,v were signed in IbUl), which 
constrained Uimjeet not to retain imposing 
military forces on the north side of the Sut- 
lej, and the English not to interfere with 
the interests of tliat territory. The jiresent 
of a beautifnl carriage and pair of cariiagc 
horses wonderfully pleased llunjcct, who 
punished several inferior chiefs who had in- 
flicted injury iq'on British officers. 

From 1801) to JRll disiputen occurred 
with the Ncpaulese on c^'ery sujiposnhie 
subject between two oriental border powers. 
The English underrated the power of JNepaul, 
and afterwards paid dearly for having done so. 

In the Eadern Archipelago, Lord !&linto 
dh played great activity, but an account of 
events there must bo reserved for a separate 
rhnpter. 

The disnutes with the King. of Avn, which 


[Chap. CHI* 

had continued for many years, more or less 
active, in consequence of the immigration of 
the Mughs to British India, broke out with 
more than usual violence in 1811. Tlio 
origin of it was thus briefly stated in a letter 
from the Bengal government to the court of 
directors, 2:trd January, 1812: — “In the 
early part of the past year, 1811, a native of 
Arracau, named Kingberring, whose ancestor, 
as well as himself, possessed lauds to a con- 
siderable extent in that province, near the 
frontier of Chittagong, and who, in conse- 
qneuco of his having incurred the displeasure, 
and been exposed to the resentment of the 
King of Ava, took refuge, with .a number of 
his followers, in the distuet of (Uiittagong, 
about fourteen years ago, meditated the design 
of embodying those followers, as well as other 
Mughs, who many years since emigrated from 
Arracan. This project ho actually carried 
into execution in the mouth of May, 1811, 
having either by persuasion or iiitimidation, 
induced a largo body of Mughs to join his 
standard. Partly owing to tlic secicey and 
caution with which he carried it into effect, 
and 2 )aiLly to the negligence of the darogas 
(native magistrates) of the Thaniuii on the 
j frontier, his proceedings wore unknown to 
the magistrate of Chittagong until he hod 
crossed the Nanf river, winch forms the com- 
mon boundary of the two countries." 

This account, although official, is inaccu- 
rate. It is })nlul'ully difficult to rely upon 
any documents piihlished by the board of 
control. Tlicy geuernlly consist of cxtriicis, 
partially culled out of official dp 82 ).afchcs, ninl 
often garbled or curtailed. It would api)e,u- 
from other documents in possession ol the 
Bengal government, that Kingbcrriiig’s plan 
of organizing air attack upon Avraeun was 
known to the local ni;igistratc, who declarud, 
iu a report made to his government, that, in 
consequence of being apprised of it, be sought 
to arrest that person, but could not succeed. 
The local aulhoritieB disjilaycd such culpable 
negligence, that they aj)peared to counivc at 
the raids of the Mughs, and gave to the 
governiuent of Avn much just cause of com- 
plaint, and war was imminent. Ijord Minto 
di.s])atehed Captain Canning ns envoy to 
Rangoon, to a])pcabu the government of Ava. 
Captain Canning promised that Kingberring 
and his associates should find no shelter in 
the British territory. This promise was vio- 
lated. Captain White, in his narrative of the 
disputes with Biriuah, goes so far ns to 
idlege tliat the promise w'as made to deceive ; 
that neither the envoy nor the government ot 
Calcutta were sincere in their stipulations.* 

* Pufitical Ihslot n of the FdrintoriJttittry Eventiwliick 
led to the Buniese War, JJy Ciqitniu tV, Wh'te. 
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The result of Kingberring’s invasion of 
Arracnn was thus announced to the court of 
directors by the government of Calcutta : — 
“ Your honourable court will observe from 
the tenor of these Inst advices, (from the 
magistrate of Chittagong, dated the 11th and 
14th of Jannnry,) that, contrary to expecta- 
tion and appearances, the government of Ava 
has found the means of collecting a force of 
sufficient strength to defeat the troops of 
Kingberi'ing, who, deserted by most of hia 
followers, has become a fugitive. That num- 
bers ol his people whom he drew from Chitta- 
gong, and the inhabitants of Arracan, have 
fled for refuge to our territories, aiul more 
are expected. That the magistrate, with a 
view to prevent the probable incursions of 
the Itirmeso troops in pursuit of the fugitives, 
has instructed the commanding officer of the 
station to proceed with the whole of the dis- 
posable. force and lake post on the frontier, 
furnishing him with directions for the guid- 
ance of his conduct, until our orders should 
he received regarding the course of proceed- 
ing to he observed with respect to the fugi- 
tives ; for the surrender of whom it may be 
expected that demands will bo made on the 
part of the government of Ava, oven if the 
forces of tlie latter should uot penetrate into 
the province of Chittagong, for the purpose 
of seizing or destroying them." 

Early in January, 1H12, the troops at Chit- 
tagong assembled at llamoo, the head-quarters 
of Colonel Morgan. Tlie passes, and other 
strategical positions, were immediately occu- 
pied. The Jh'rmcso forces, conimauded hy 
the rajah of Arracan, advanced to the boun- 
dary of the jtroviuce upon the river Nanf. 
Ills excellency demanded the surrender of 
the two principal leaders of the invasion. 
The magistrate referred the matter to his 
government. An answer not arriving soon 
enough to please the rajah, he scut another 
demand, couched in language very impera- 
tive, domaudiiig the surrender of all the fugi- 
tives, and of Dr. MTlao, whom ho tillogod bad 
assisted the invaders. The magistrate replied, 
that the ringleaders should he secured, and 
their followers prevented from doing mis- 
chief. The disposal of those taken into cus- 
tody he alleged must bo settled at Daiigoou 
between the English viceroy and the Uivmcso 
government. The magistrate warned the 
rajah against violating British territory. More 
troops advanced to the frontier to support 
the English magistrate. A ship of war, and 
a cruiser of twenty guns, to convey the envoy 
in safety in case of a rupture between the two 
states. 


Early in 1812, the Birmese crossed the 
frontier, attempted to stockade themselvea 
within the English territory, and sent parties 
in different directions to arrest the fugitives. 
The Arracan rajah sent at the same time 
vakeels to the Englisli camp to negotiate. 
The British commander demanded as a pre- 
liminary to any negotiations the retirement of 
the Birmese troops within their own conflnes. 
The Birmese proved faithless in their nego- 
tiations at ilamoo, as the English had done 
at llangoon. A viceroy of the King of Avn 
administered affairs at Rangoon, and the nego- 
tiations of Captain Canning were therefore 
tedious and circuitous, leaving opportunity for 
difficnlties on the frontiers to ripen and increase 
At Rangoon the situation of Captain Canning 
became dangerous ; designs to kidnap him 
and to destroy the British ships were ])iit into 
execution, and only defeated hy the vigilance 
of the British. Finally, the envoy was with- 
drawn, the Birmese soldiers ro-crossed the 
Arracan frontier, and the English troops 
retired to their usual cantonments. The 
English government published a manifesto, 
that if the King of Avn had any complaints 
to make, or redress to demand, he must do so 
through a vakeel, at Calcutta. 

While matters wore taking a peaceable 
turn, Kingberring again collected a force for 
the invasion of Arracan, and on tho 4th of 
June, 1812, actually invaded tho province. 
IIo was again defeated, and found shelter in 
the British territory. Tho Birmese troops 
did not pursn'e across the boundar^v, hut the 
viceroy at Rungooii treated with scorn, tho 
pneitic allegations of Captain Canning, whose 
recall was revoked by the governor-general. 
The indefatigalde Kingberring collected fresh 
forces in October, end p'ogsessod himself of 
the frontier hills and jungles. This time 
British troops were ordered to disperse the 
gatherings of the insurgents uitliiu the com- 
pany’s territory, which was not effected witliout 
bloodshed. The desj)erate leader escajied, 
and at the end of the year, for tho third time, 
invuded Arracan with results similar to those 
which attended his previous raids, lie was 
a man of dauntless intrepidity, and the most 
wonderful perseverance. Conrage and per- 
sistence were also slioun by his folhiuers. 
The troubles on the Arracan border con- 
tinned during the remaining period of Lord 
Minto’s government, and the relations be- 
tween it and the government of Ava were 
most unsatisfactory. Disputes also arose on 
the frontier of Ncpaul. On the 4th of Octo- 
ber, 18i:i, the Earl. of Minto resigned the 
government of India to the Earl of Moira. 
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GOVERNMENT OF TUB BAM, OF MOIRA— BORDER FEEDS ON THE CONFINES OF ABBACAN— 
WAR WITH NEPAIIL— DIFFICULTIES IN ODDB— TUB PINDARBEE AND SECOND MAHHATTA 
WAR-IIOLKAR, 6C1NDUH, AND THE RAJAH OF DEBAR SUBJUGATED. 

The first matter wliieli calloil for tlie attcn- , the English nuthoriticB, he delivered himself 
tion of the Eurl of Moir.a, was the desperate | «p. In 1817, another daring leader, one 
efforts of Kingberring to roconfjuer Arracan (.theripo, liaviug committed frontier ravages, 
for the Mughs. In consequence of liis pro- j he was seized by the English magistrate, but 
ccedings, Ilirmcac troops entered the IJritish set at large on promise of keeping the peace, 
province of Chittagong, and plimdorcd unnie- Matters contiuned for years along the line of 
rous villages, during tlio mouth of January, the Chittagong and Arracan frontiers in nearly 
1814. In Felirnary, the English govonimeut the same state. In 1810 a quarrel arose 
invited the ilirmese commander to enter the between the Itirmose ami other native states 
territory and clear it of the INlughs, who were at a great distance from Arracan, but which 
preparing an invasion, as the English found occasioned renewed disturbances in that 
it inqios.sihle to prevent their gnthcrings. quarter, and complicated the English reln- 
This the llajah of Arracan refused to do, he- tioiis with IJirmah. 

lieving that .‘•o c.vlraordinnry a communication The province of Assam had been in a state 
Would never have been made by tlie English, of anarchy during the whole period of the 
if they had not meditated tome treachery, government of Lord Moira (Hastings) up to 
The object and policy of the Mughs in this ISl'J. This endangered the peace and pros- 
persevering border warfare was tliiis pointed perity of (he British district of Bungpore, and 
out in the deajmtcli of the Bengal government I was regarded with nneasineos by the govcrii- 
on the flth of I'Vbruary, LSI! ; — “ Mr, Poelicll ment of < ‘iilcutta. The BirniPso jil.iced one 
(the magistrate) observed that it had been riiumler Kanut upon the mnsnid (vf Assam, 


suggested to him at different times, and 


in opposition to the reigning Kajah Poorundur 


a consideration of all the events of the last Siiigli. Tlie rajah fled for rohige to Rung- 
two yearn, ho was himself strongly inclined I pore. He .at once appealed to tlie British 
to holievo it, that the Muglis despaired of re- government for assistance to regain his throne, 
gaining Arracan by their own mcaiis, hut that offering to ])ay the expenses of the troops cm- 
their object was, by working upon the niiroa- ployed in Ids restoration, and to become tri- 
sonablc jealousies and arrogance of the Ava j bufary to the English, The goveniineiit of 
gov'crnment, by n continuance of their peri- Calcutta declined iiitcrferiug witli the affairs 
odical incursions into Arracan, ultimately to of foreign states, but assured the rajah that 
embroil the British government in a war with he and his followers should be protected so 
the state of Avo, the consequence of which long ns they resided peacefully at Uungpore. 
might possibly he the expulsion of the Bir- 3'he rajah did remain peacefully so far .as 
mese by the Biilish power, and the re-estab- English interests vvero eoneevned, but lie 
lishment of themselves in Arrocan under a ) formed various })lan8 for raising a suffieient 


government of their own.” 


force of his own countrymen to reconquer 


Early in April, 1814-, Kingberring made his throne. 'J'ho Birmese resented this, and 
his fourth descent on Arracan. He wa.s as the sanctuary of British soil was violated, 
usual beaten, and was pursued into Chitta- j The mode in which (he Birmese proceeded in 
gong, where the juuvucra committed some the affairs of Assam, led the governor-general 
murders, but retired on the a})proach of Bri- to believe that that power was forming a con- 
tish troops. After this failure Kingberring spiracy and acting on a plan to drive the Eng- 
and his more active followers remained fngi- | lish from Eastern India. This idea received 
fives in the province of Chittagong until j colour from the fact that the Birmese inter - 
April, 1815, when ho died. This circum- ' ference in Assam began soon after a formal do- 
stance ensured peace only for o few mouths, ' mand had been made upon the governor-gene- 
for in the following October, Rynjuugzing, ■ ral for cession to his Birnicsc majesty of lla- 
an enterprising friend of the deceased chief, i moo, Chittagong, Dacca, and Moorshedabad, on 
gathered the Mughs into a fresh aggressive the ground that they had been dependencies 
confederacy, w'hioli plundered the frontier j of the Birmese government. The despatch 
villages of Arracan, and bore their booty in of the governor -general, in 1818, when this 
safety to the hills. This course he cou- 1 demand was made, conveyed his views to the 
tinned to follow until May, 181 G, when, fearing j court of directors in these terms : — “ There is 
arrest and capital punishment at the hands of no way of accounting for this extravagant 
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step on tho part of the court of Ava, but by 
supposing it to have originated in a secret 
agreement witli the Mahrattas. The gover- 
nor of Merhege, a Birman chief of great 
erninenco, had been permitted to visit the 
u])por provinces for professed purposes con- 
nected witli religion. There is reason to 
surmise that his real object was to ascertain 
the real strength and determination of the 
Mahrnttaa, in consequence of previous over- 
tures from them ; and it is probable that ho 
had adopted delusive notions of both. The 
King of Ava immediately after the transmis- 
sion of the message, which was really a de- 
claration of war, would learn that the views 
of ills expected allies had been anticipated, 
and that tho Mahrattas were crushed. 
'J'hence his hostile intentions subsided with- 
out further ex])lanatiou.” Sir Jolm Malcolm 
instituted an iinpiiry into this transaolioii, 
and reported to tho government that the 
court of Ava was engaged in hostile intrigues 
with tile rajahs of central India, and tho de- 
votees of Benares. 

In 1H20,' tho usurper of Assam and his 
]^atron, the Avanose monarch, demanded 
that the English should give up the fugitive 
rajah, whiuh they indignantly refused to 
do. Tho Assam usurper quarrelled with his 
patron, and cut off tho head of a Birmese, who 
held tho high post of priino-miiiister. On 
account of these transactions tlte Birmese 
invaded Assam again, and their former jiro- 
UgH was driven from tho luusnid, and, like 
his predecessor. Bed to the company's terri- 
tories for shelter. Tho Birmese, with their 
usual insolence and arrogance, j)ursucd him 
across the frontier, bringing fire and sword 
upon many \)caccful villages inhabited by 
British subjects. Bntisfaction was, however, 
offered for this injury before the English 
government bad time to demand it. 

The English had now two ex-rajahs of 
Assam in tlicir hands at Itungpore. The 
second fugitivo had, wliile rajah, captured 
tlic commander'in-cliief employed by the 
first, a holf-casto native gentleman named 
Brnco. Through Ids former captive he applied 
to tho British government for arms and am- 
mnuition to regain the throne which he had 
usurped, and from whicli those tvho placed him 
there had for his treachery expelled hint. Lord 
Hastings — ^not following the principle of non- 
interference pursued by Lords Minto and 
Oornwallis, and which in common with them 
he avow'ed — allowed arms to this adventurer 
from tho public arsenals, affording the Birmese 
n casus MK, The application on behalf of 
the exiled quasi rajah was made by the 
pritish resident, Mr. Heott. Lord llastiuge, 
in hie homeward dcspatcli, thus alludes to 


the transaction : — ‘ Wo informed Mr. Scott, 
in reply, that wc had directed the sanction of 
government to be convoyed to Mr. Bruce, for 
the transport of three hundred muskets, and 
ninety mannds ot gunpowder, intended os a 
supply to ilajah Ubundcr Kannt. Tho neces- 
sary orders, wo informed Mr. Scott, would be 
issued tlirough the territorial department, to 
give effect to any ])a<i3 ho might himself 
hereafter grant; and in case of application 
being made at the Presidency, tho sanction of 
government would be given, as in tho present 
instance." 

Sir dolm Malcolm admits that tbo Birmese 
received great provocations, but denies that 
the government of Lord Hastings had done 
anything to incense them, whereas it was 
his administration which was responsible for 
the chief exasperations which sprang up. 
(laptnin White, wlio served long upon the 
Birmese frontier at Chittagong, thus notices 
the mode in which Sir John disposes of the 
merits and demerits of our relations with 
BirmaU up to the end of “ Tho whole 

of these events have nut only been omitted 
to he noticed by Sir John hlalcolm, in his 
Political History of India, but he goes fur- 
ther, and pronounces, ‘ those reasonablo 
grounds which the Birmese had for discontent 
had certainly not increased during tho ad- 
ministration of Lord Hastings.’ How far 
Lord Hastings may fed obliged to Sir John, 
for not only passing over the facts recorded, 
but for such an unqualified assurance, it is 
difficult to say ; but one thing is certain, the 
statement appears totally at variance with 
candour anil truth.” Towards tlio close of 
the year 1H21, a most arrogant demand waa 
made by the King of Ava,* for the surrender 
of the ex -rajahs and all their adherents. 
In reply to this request the Birmese chief 
was informed, ‘ that it was not the custom of 
the British goveruiuent to deliver up persons 
who might take refuge in its territories on 
account of political disturbances.’ 

The ex-rajahs of Assam continued each on 
Ilia separate account to make war on the 
Assam frontiers, hut were defeated, and in 
July, 1S22, tho commander-in-chief of the 
Birmese army in Assam announced to the 
English authoritic.s in Unngpore, that if tho 
fugitives again found hospitality there, he 
would cross the frontier at the head of lvS,000 
men. The government of Calcutta ordered 
that all fugitives should be disarmed and sent 
to a distance from tbe frontier. Notwith- 
standing the order, they collected troops and 
pre]iared for fresh inroads. Lord llastingsy 
among the last acts of his government, dis- 

* Bis mojrsty was called by this title and by that of 
Kinpcror uf Uirinali indiscriniiiiutely. 
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armed them, ai»J many were sent into the 
interior. The whole of his lordship’s policy 
towards the Birmeso empire was incon- 
bibtent and capricions, and laid tho foundation 
for the great Biniiese war, which so soon 
followed. Lord Hastings’ chief officers, mili- 
tary and official, had declared that it must 
soon coinc ; hut no preparation was made hy 
him or them for the emergency. 

Birnmh ssas not the only neiglihonring 
country with which the govoriunont of Lord 
Hastings quarrelled. In his summary of his 
administration ho says, " There w'crc made 
over tome, when tiie reins were placed in my 
ha)id.s, no Ices tlinn six hostile discussions with 
native powers, each callable of rcsortiug to 
arms.". The sixth named iii bis list was the 
first w'hich encountered his arms; this was 
the (loorkha state of Nepanl. 

TIIE NEPATtLESE WAB. 

Very early in the administration of Earl 
Ilnstiugs he was called upon to declare war 
.vith Nojianl. For a series of years that state [ 
had made border aggressions, and ns these w'ero 
perpetually prolcsted against by the English, 
and menaces held out in case ot their repeti- 
tion, and yet no armed resentment shown, the 
Ncpanloso ealeulatcd upon impunity, after 
tho manner of oiiontals generally. AVhen 
the British a( last appeared to ho hi earnest, 
the 2<epaul monarch supposed thorn so occu- 
pied ill lliiidostaii, and Eastern and Western 
India, as to ho unable to molest him. lie 
opened communications wdth the Pindarree 
chiefs and their Mahratta sovereigns, with the 
Sikhs, and with the Birmeso. The King of 
Avn, cither relying ou his ow^n unaided 
pow'cr, or suspicious of Nepnul, refused any 
complicity with the projects of the latter 
pow'er, although the border feuds on the con- 
fines of Arracan and Chittagong wore then 
raging. 

Lord Hastings regarded witli great anxiety 
tho symptoms of an aiiproaching war wdth 
Nepanl. In.his summary of his administration, 
puhlibhed long afterwards, having enumerated 
other warlike discussions which he found when 
ho Bosumed the government, as occupying 
the supreme council, ho refers to this one 
in tho following terms : — “ The sixth con- 
tention, with Nepanl, remained for decision by 
arms. A struggle wdth the latter was un- 
promising. We were strangely ignorant of 
the country or its resources ; so that over- 
looking tho augmented abilities latterly fur- 
nished by science to a regular army for sur- 
mounting local obstacles, it was a received 
persuasion, that tho nature of the mountains, 
which we should have to penetrate, would bo 
n,s baffling to any exertions* of ours, as it had 
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been to all the efforts of many successive 
ISIohammedan sovereigns ; no option, however, 
remained with us.” On the 29th of May, 
1H14, the Ncpanlcso attacked the company’s 
frontier police. War was declared, and an 
army ordered to tho field. 

I'hc rolativo situation of tho Nopaul or 
(loorklia country to that of tho company lia.s 
been sufficiently explained in the geographi- 
cal jiortiou of this work, to whicli the reader 
is also referred fot its geographical and topo- 
graphical peculiarities. A perusal of the de- 
scriptions there given will enable the reader 
to apprehend the plan of hostilities adojitcd 
hy Lord Hastings. He ordered a division to 
the w'cstcrn extremity of tho line of frontier, 
numbering 6,000 men, under Major-general 
Ochtorlony. The Dchrn Boon was to he 
occupied by Major-general Gillespie, who 
was to besiege Jcytak. The force under his 
command was a strong brigade of 9,500 men. 
Major-general Wood was directed to march 
from the (xurruckporc fiontier w'ith a small 
division of 4, .’>00 men. He was to take hb 
course ttirough Bbotw id and Shooraj to Pulpa 
A small rorjis d'amicr, under Major-general 
Jlarloy, nuinbe.ring M,0(N), was to force its 
way through the valley of Mnekwanpove to 
Katmaudor. 

Gn tho south-east frontier Captain Latter 
was placed with the local hattnlinn of lliingpore 
and a regular battalion of native infantry. 
He was to guard that lino of territory, but to 
act dofcneively or aggressively as circum- 
stances allowed or demanded. Tho entire 
force ordered against Nepanl was about 
•lO.fKX) men and sixty guns. 

Tho force of the enemy was not estimated at 
more than 12,<K)0, but their artillery appoint- 
ments were believed to be good, and their 
country was more easily defended than any on 
tho Indian frontiers. Major-general Gillespie’s 
column was the first to come into action. In 
the third week of Oclolior his troops were 
before Knlungn, ujion which the Goorkhas 
fell back. On the 91st the fort was stormed, 
although no ju-oper breach had been made. 
There were four culnmns of attack, who were 
to give the assault simultaneously, on tho 
firing of a signal gun. Three of the columns 
had <0 make o considerable detour, and nev< r 
heard the signal. The enemy made a sortie 
which vvas repelled, and the general, thinking 
that tho troops might, by pursuing thorn hotly, 
enter with them into tho fort, ordered those 
at his disposal to make tho attempt. The 
men did not succeed in entering with tho 
retiring Goorkhas, and could not force the 
gate. Tho scaling ladders, as mostly the 
case in English assaults, were too few and 
too short. Tho general madly urged on his 
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men to acoomplish imposBibilities. In his 
wild attempts to force the soldiers against 
stone walls, which they could not conquer by 
escalade, he was shot through the heart. 
The aiTival of one of the stray columns 
covered the retreat of the unfortunate and ill- 
directed assailants. 

On the 25th of November the British 
again appeared before the place ; breaching 
batteries were ereeted. On the 27th at noon 
n breach was considered practicable. The 
troops appointed for the assault advanced 
with unloaded muskets. The breach was 
found to be impracticable, and was defended 
by spearmen and matchlock men — a species of 
arms well adapted for such a defence. The 
English, unable to return tho enemy’s lire, 
could not keep the position which they had 
gained in and near the breach long enough 
for fresh troops to arrive. The result was 
defeat, with a loss of G80 men. The total 
incapacity of those in command was so ob- 
vious to tho soldiery, that they were unwilling 
to advance under such leaders. 

It was found that the garrison obtained its 
supjdy of water from bc)’ond tho fort; it did 
nut occur to the British commanders to cut 
off the supply. A bombardment was resorted 
to. Tho fortress was only defended by COO 
men, and tho outer walls were its only 
defence. The place soon became untenable. 
The garrison stole away in the night with 
perfect impunity, the English commanders 
not haring sufficient vigilance and skill to 
suppose the like practicable, or take measures 
to prevent it. Tho Goorkha commandant 
joined a fresh body of troops, and defied pur- 
suit. A gallant and enterprising English 
oflloer of inferior rank, went after them with 
a small detachment, suddenly fell upon them, 
cutting up many, and totally dispersing the 
remainder. Kalnnga was destroyed. The 
Uoorkhas were much encouraged by the 
slaughter of the English around its -walls, and 
despised their antagonists. Lord Hastings, 
annoyed and disappointed, felt it necessary to 
augment the army of operation, as well as 
recruit extensively tho whole army of Bengal. 
Colonel Mawby, who commanded this division 
after the death of General Gillespie, -was 
ordered to form a junction with General 
Ochterlony. Before forming the junction 
Major-general Martindel reached the division, 
and it was resolved to attack the fort of 
Jytate, situated on the summit of a mountain 
6,000 feet above the level of the sea. The 
British advanced against it in two columns. 
The Goorkhas had stockaded several positions 
commanding the approaches. The English 
violated every rule of -warfare; the Bengal 
sepoys fought with reluctance and without 
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spirit. The British were beaten at every 
point ; nearly 600 men and officers were put 
Aort de comdiat. Tho whole conduct of this 
division of the army had been disgraceful. 
The contempt which the Goorkhas enter- 
tained for the British after the affisir at Ea- 
liinga much increased. 

To the west the operations of Ochterlony 
wore guided by a skillul mind. He was con- 
fronted by tho best general of the Goorkhae. 
The country was difficul t, bu t that circumstance 
only tested tho ability of the English general. 
His opponent’s points of support were strung 
forts on mountains thousands of feet above 
the level of tho sea ; every important point in 
tho approaches was stockaded. Ochterlony 
“ turned ” some of these, shelled others, and 
by strategy conquered them all without 
sacrificing his men. The strong places fell 
before him, and be was only checked in his 
career by tidings that the co-operating column 
bad failed in the task allotted to it, with 
terrible loss of men and prestige. Ochter- 
louy resolved to wait for reinforcements. As 
these came up in detachments his patience 
and temper were tried by the want of firm- 
ness and courage on the part of the Bengal 
sepoys, and the deficient management of the 
officers. He made roads, organized irregular 
levies, brought up wild and hardy Bikhs, 
turned them all into soldiers by his example 
and activity, and again resumed the offensive. 

On the 27th of December Colonel Thomp- 
son was dispatched to prosecute directions 
given to him for intercepting convoys of the 
enemy, cutting off their lines of communica- 
tion, and spreading along their rear, con- 
ducting a desultory \varfarc. By the amazing 
skill of his dispositions, celerity of his 
marches, number of liis' detachments, all 
operating at once, and yielding one another 
effective support, he dislodged the enemy 
from many of his strong places without 
striking a blow or losing a man. The foe 
bewildered, as detachments of British con- 
fronted them in every direction where they 
supposed it was impossible the English could 
penetrate, gave up one fort after another, 
not knowing where to make a stand, or from 
what direction danger was to be apprehended. 

The snows fell heavily among the moun- 
tains of Nepaul during the winter of 1814-16. 
The elements alone protected the enemy from 
being circumvented and deprived of all their 
defences in the direction in which General 
Ochterlony acted. Nevertheless, by the let of 
April, 1816, he was before the great fortress 
of Maloun, which he invested. The armies 
acting on the ojipositc extremity of the line 
were unsuccessful. The third division, under 
General Wood, was at Gorakpore at the be- 
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ginning of November, but the army vras in 
no reipect fit for action, ami oontlnned unable 
to move at all until the middle of Heoember. 
The march from Bhotwul to Piilpa lay through 
a difficult mountain paae. The firat obstacle 
encountered by Cenernl Wood waa a etrong 
stockade. Ho and his staff came upon it 
unexpectedly, and many of his escort fell by 
the fire directed from it. When his traops 
came up they were attacked by a sortie from 
the stockade, and thrown into disorder. 
Wherever tl>e general was tliero was confu- 
sion. Captain Croker, who led an attack on 
the flank of the stockade, achieved great suc- 
cess, but w'as left unsiipiiurted. The gcnoral 
did not know what to do. Loss of life, defeat, 
and shame resulted, lie made no attempt to 
redeem his country’s honour or his own. Uo 
lipgered aliout with the army until malaria 
swept numbers of his men to an unthnoly 
death. 

Wilson affirms that Earl hloira’s chief 
reliance fur the success of the operutions was 
upon the division which was diiccted to 
march against the capital, it assembled at 
Hinaporc, on the right hunk of the Gauges, 
and on the 2:trd of May began its match. 
Major Ruughsedge, with a local battalion, 
operated to clear tho country of (ioorkha 
outposts, for tho advance of the dhision. 
The ui^'ur acted like a true British sohlier. 
He swept the patrols and detachments of the 
enemy back in every direction, penetrated 
the jungle, Burjiriscd Pnrseraiu Thnpn, the 
governor of the district, who tvas eucamjicd 
with four bundled men. They were so sud- 
denly attacked they could make no resistance, 
fifty were slain, many drow'ued in tho Bhag- 
mati. Captain Hay and Lieutenant Hmith 
carried out the major's orders in this good work 
BO well, that the whole district known as the 
Tiraiwas oecnined, oud proclaimed annexed to 
tho eomiMniy’s territory. The division ad- 
vanood, and bad a mttr\ ellous list of apparently 
good reasons fur not being able (o do any- 
thing. They had to wait for so many tilings, 
that the Goorkhas regained heart, finding 
that the major who hud cleared the way for 
the division w as much more formidable than 
the division itself. The English officers in 
command of dotaclimcnte in the country, which 
Major lloiigiisodgo had so speedily cleared 
fur them, took no precautions, were left in 
isolated positions, uo plan of mutual support 
laid down for them, they were attacked and 
beaten in every direction. The officers, and 
in some cases, most of the men with them, 
perished. The principles of w'sr did net ap- 
pear to be understood by these men, nor even 
the commonest attainments of their profession, 
beyond mere drill and the jiersoualuse of arms. 


General Marlsy gave np the Tirai withont a 
single operation worthy of a general. Rein- 
forcements swelled his corps to thirteen thou- 
sand men, having a large proportion of Euro- 
peans. He was afraid to move. Having wasted 
all January, 1815, ho suddenly abandoned his 
army. Colonel Dick assumed the command, 
and awaited the arrival of Major-general 
M'ood, to whose command the corps was 
originally entrusted. While awaiting the ar- 
rival of tile general, Colonel Dick and his 
officers cleared the Tirai of the enemy with 
hardly the loss of a man. General Wood was 
indisposed for active warfare ; he thought the 
season too advanced, and another mouth was 
thus wasted. lie broke np his army and can- 
toned it from the Gnuduck to the Kusi. 

The various corps advanced in 181 (f, en- 
countering the enemy in stockades and forts. 
There was great samencsb in these camjiaigus, 
the oporatiuiiB being similar in every direc- 
tion. The chief interest, however, was con- 
nected with tho army of Ochterloiiy, wlio 
after the news of surrender of Maloun reached 
England, was created a baronet. It would be 
endless to describe the errors, uiibtakcs, and 
dauntless acts of biavery of British officers in 
deia"ht)d posts. Tills mountain wurlnre was 
so now to them, that they only began to adnjit 
tliojnselvcs to it when tho war was coming to 
a close. On the lUtli of Febnmry, Oehter- 
loiiy uiarehed through “ the great forest," iiu 
extent of nine miles. By the cU’orts of his en- 
gineers ho discovered a jmss which tho enemy 
hud nut stockaded nor delcnded. Lea\ ing his 
camp standing, he penetrated it with a bri- 
gade, and “turned" tho pass, which the enemy 
had prepared to defend. Kcoiiig his tents, and 
the sentries peifurming their usual duties, the 
Nepaulese supposed that the whole foice re- 
mained in the encampment. A single action, 
and that not a general battle, deckled tho 
caiui>aigu. On the 0th of March, a ratified 
treaty was brought to camp. Among its 
stipulations w'os one to tho effect “ that the 
cession of territory exacted from Ncpaul should 
com]irelieud the country" conquered in the 
actual campaign and the volley of tho Hajiti.” 
It appeared, during tho negotiations for tho 
treaty, that tho Nepaul Rajah had sent an 
embassy to China for help, alleging that the 
English made w or ujiou them for not offering 
a free passage to their troops for the invasion 
of China, The Chinese ministers laughed at 
them, telling them that “ if tho English meant 
to invade China, they would take a shorter 
way than through the mountains of Nepanl.” 
The war with Nepanl being thus terminated, 
the Nepaulese Rajah professed to be an ally 
of tlie company, and on some occasions sub- 
Boquontly gave proof of alliance. 
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It is almost unnecossary to say that Oude 
was among the number of his lordship's dif- 
ficulties, and that its financial management 
and general government caused continual un- 
oasiness at Calcutta. No state possessing its 
power, wealth, area, and a population so gi- 
gantic, ever displayed so much poltroonery. 
Boastful, arrogant, tumultuous, and seditious, 
the soldiery and people were ever ready to 
revolt, and commit the most cruel murders, 
and as ready to fiy before the face of a mili- 
tary force. Tlio visicr, volui)tuou8 and greedy, 
like his jtredecessors, robbed bis people, and 
squandered his revenue, so that he was un- 
able to meet the exigencies of his government, 
and pay the stipulated tribute, on condition 
of which ho held his throne. Lord Moira, 
after much trouble and difiSculty, brought 
some arrangement into the distracted affairs 
of his court and bis dominions. 

A war liaving broken out witli Nopaul. 
iSoindiali, and the llajali of Nngporo, con- 
sidered it a good opportiiuity to resume their 
old ways, and make a little war for them- 
selves. .'i'hey meditated the reduction of the 
small state of Bhopal. Lord Moira, apprised 
of their designs, frustrated them by ojtporhmo 
measures, and at the close of the year 181C, 
those old Mahratta oliiefs were again subdued. 

During the year 181(5, a British force was 
engaged in the territory of C'litcli, reducing 
forts, deposing ])etty rajahs, reconciling con- 
flicting allies, and reducing rebellions sub- 
ordinates ot the Cuicowar and the I’cishwa. 
’’ieroo disputes arose between these two 
branches of the great Mahratta family of 
chiefs, which involved (he governments of 
Madras and Bombay in anxiety. 

TtlE SECOND MAllRA,'rrA, OU PIND.ARUEE 
tVAlt. 

This war, which received both these desig- 
nations, properly, began in hostilities with the 
I’indarrees alone, but ended in a war with the 
great confederated chiefs of the Malirattas. 

'i'he Pindarrees, or ‘‘ free companies," were 
literally bands of military freebooters, who loi 
lowed chiefs, Hindoo or Mohammedan, which 
were bold enough or rich enough to organize a 
free corps. These Pindarrees were dispersed 
throughout the Mahratta states, but the places 
from which they mainly sallied forth on their 
expeditions of murder and plunder were 
Malwa and Oentrol India. They were mostly 
subjects of Holkar and Setndiah. These chiefs 
pretended a great horror of the diahoneet doings 
of those fierce robbers, but in reality profited 
by them. The English agents, officers, and 
commercial people suffered much from them. 
They constantly jdnnderod the territories of 
allies whom tho English were bound to de- 


fend, and the superior Mahratta chiefs some- 
times joined in those expeditions. The attack 
upon the Bajah of Bhopal, a’ faithful friend 
of the English, by Scindiah and the Nagpore 
Rajah was simply a Pindarroe inonreion in 
the first instance, incited by those chiefs, and 
then turned to account for their own aggres- 
sive ends. Tho troops of both Holkar and 
Sciudiah became in fact Pindarrees, support- 
ing themselves by pillage, and only recognis- 
ing the standard of tlicir sovereigns when a 
grand national war took place. Ameer Khan, 
whom the English petted so much, was simply 
a Pindarree lAdor — a recognised military 
robber. 

The princes of Itajpootaua were held in 
subjection by flioir own nominal trooj)8, who 
were imarly all Pindarrees. Professor Wilson 
thus describes the condition of some of them ; — 

The Rajah of Odeypore, indolent and im- 
provideiit, was be.nrded in his cBpitiil by mili- 
tary adventurers,* and robbed of bis domains 
by his owu feudatory chiefs and clansmen. 
The Rajah of Joudpur, affecting idiotcy, aban- 
doned the reins of government to the hands 
of a dissolute piineo, whose career was soon 
altei cut short by tlio hand of an assassin. 
The llujab of deyporc, a slave to an infatuated 
attachment to a Mohammedan dancing girl, 
preserved only a portion of bis hereditary 
pos-essions, by the sufferaneo of Meer Khan. 
Every vestige of regular and orderly govern- 
ment bad disappeared, and complete ilissolu- 
tion of 'lie bonds of society must have ensued, 
had not the '»o’'ernmei)t of British India ob- 
tained, by persevering representation and ro- 
moiiatrance from the authorities in England, 
a reluctaiil and qualified ])ermissiou to effect 
the extirpation ol that pn^’t of the predatory 
system wliieh consisted in the peculiar organ- 
ization of the plunderers, termed Pindarrees, 
as preliminary to the overthrow of tho whole 
schemo of military <Iepredatious." 

As early as lsl2, the Pindarrees had made 
attempts upon the British provinces. When 
first known to tho British authorities, j" the 
Scindiab Hlnabi I'indarrecs, who were by far 
the most numerous of tho two, were under 
the leading of a number of sirdars, of whom 
Clicetoo, Karim Khan, and Dost Mohammed, 
were the principal. None of tho Holkar 
Bhalii chiefs were leaders of much note. 
Blacker| givea tho following estimate of their 
numbers The Scindiah Bhohi, 18,000 

• His palace on the bank of the lake was hesieged, and 
aa Ciilonol Tod aaid, the aervants bringing np water were 
plnnilered. Our govei’nuient allowed hiin in 183 8, the 
aum of 4000 rupees (£400) a month, till his country 
\ielded some revenue. 

t Wilson, p. K'S. .Sec /’apera War, pp. 

24, 23. 

i Memoir of Me War (1821), p. 18. 
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horae, 13,tXJ(J foot, and fifteen guns ; tbe llolkar 
Sliabi, ;’»,(X)0 horse, 200 foot, and three guns. 
To add to these sonrecs of disorder, the 
mountaineers on the south and west of 
liTnhvn, and the Ithils and Mliers, and the 
})otty Hindoo chiefs on the south and east of 
the same country, u'ere coniuiitting unclicckcd 
ravages in retaliation for invaded rights* or 
disregarded e]aims.”-t’ “ I'lie Piudarrocs threa- 
tenc<l Mirznporc, phnidered Ganjam, Masnli- 
patiini, Gnntore, and the Northern Circars. 
It was expected that any attack on these 
hordes, ns being under the protection of Scin- 
diah and Holkar, might cause a war with 
those chiefs. It was, moreover, known that 
these chiefs and the Uerar rajah advocated the 
supremacy of the Peishwn, who again, in 
liSlfi, was collecting armed followers at no 
great distance from Poonah.| The governor- 
general, therefore, resolved to be prepared for 
all eventB."! 

'I'lie great ditficnlty of suppressing the Pin- 
dairoca was the countenance given to theni 
by the Mahratta 'sovereigns. They in fact 
wore themselves Mahruttas, and subjects of 
those princes, and to a great extent controlled 
their nominal rulers. Resides, the whole of 
the Mahratta chiefs were bitterly hostile to 
the English, and the abrogation, or modifica- 
tions amounting to abrogation, of the treaties 
witli Lord Wellesley by Lord Cornwallis, fol- 
lowed up by a policy in the same direction by 
Sir G. Barlow and Lord Minto, so elated 
them that they calculated upon the instability 
of English treaties, whether for or against 
them, and presumed upon ultimate impunity. 

The treaty of Basselu had been repeatedly 
broken by the Pcishwa’s ministers, and it re- 
quired the firmness, temper, and intelligence 
possessed by the Eng1i.sh resident at the court 
of Poonah, Mr. Elpliinstone, to avert recourse 
to Brm^ for the redress of British wrongs. 
Murder, assassination, and treachery in every 
form were the iiiK'r'iincnfs with which tlie 
ministers of the Peishwa worked, and it was 
necessary for the English to interpose reso- 
lutely in order to prevent the confines of 
their territory from becoming scenes of an- 
archy. This success lasted only a few years. 
The Peishwa and his ministers, as w ell as all 
the Mahratta chiefs, w'cro encouraged to re- 
sume their intrigues against the English by 
the latter being occupied with two wars w'hich 
were supposed sufficient to strain their re- 
sources, the Pindarroe and the Nepaulese ; 
by the disturbed state of Oude, and by the 
perpetual contentious with Ava, which, it 

*■ By the Pindarrect. 
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was rumoured all over India, would lead to 
a war most perilous to English power. Ac- 
cordingly, early in the year 1817, Trim- 
Iinckjce Daugliah, an assassin and murderer, 
who jiOBBessed the Peibhw'a’s confidence, and 
had held the chief authority in his do- 
minions, collected forces, with the connivance 
of the Peishwa, for the purpose of surprising 
and murdering the English contingent at 
Poonah, after tlio manner in which the mu- 
tinous sepoys at Vellore massacred their com- 
rades. Means were at the same time taken 
to Bcduco the British native soldiers from their 
allegiance. 

Tlie English assembled troops in the neigh- 
bourhood of Poonah, and denounced the con- 
temjdntod movement of the Peishwn. kfr. 
Elpliinstone demanded a now treaty instead 
of the violated treaty of Dassein as the alter- 
native of a declaration of war. At the same 
time, Mr. Elpliinstone demanded the surren- 
der of the leader and originator of the plot. 

The following sets forth, in ns brief a form 
as it is possible to give it, the revolution in 
the Mahratta empire, wbich the EIpbinslono 
treaty created, for the Peishwa, terrified by 
the military preparation of the English, signed 
it. The preliminary convention provided 
that the Peishwn shonhl surrender sovcrnl of 
bis strongest forts, as a guarantee that the 
treaty would bo fulfilled. 'I'he treaty was 
concluded on the 13tli of %fune, and ratified 
on the 25th of duly, 1817 : — “ Tlie most im- 
jioi’tant foaturo in tliis treaty, was the dis- 
avowal of the Peisliwa's paramount right, ns 
the head of the Mahratta confederacy, and the 
cessation of the mutual reception of vakeels 
by the Peishwa and all other states ; and the 
restriction imposed upon the communications 
of his highness with the foreign powers, ex- 
cept through the medium of agents of the 
British government, as such vakeels had been 
known to carry on clandcbtino intercourse. 
The Peishwa renounced nil future claims on 
the Griiicowar, which claims had, in fact, 
arisen from his position as head of the Mah- 
ratta confederacy. Ho was also to bo ex- 
cluded from all concern in the affairs of 
Gujerat, and he agreed to restore to the 
Guicowar, in perpetuity, the Ahmedahad 
farm, at the former rent of four and a-half 
lacs., The tribute from Kattywar was trans- 
ferred to the company. Provision was made 
to enable the Guicowar to reduce the claims 
of the Peishwa, by the payment of four lacs 
per annum, or standing on arbitration. In 
lieu of the contingent force to bo supplied in 
virtue of the treaty of Bassein, the Peishwa 
was to place at the disposal of the British 
government funds for 6000 cavalry and 3000 
infantry. The company acquired the Northern 
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Circara, vitb the Feisliwa’a possesaioiis in 
Qujerat, and the Kattywar tvibntc, with an 
extent of country in tlio Carnatic, including 
the strong forts of Darwar and KooaeguL 
The fort of Ahmednnggur, held by the com- 
pany through sufferance, w’aa transferred to 
them in perpetual sovereignty ; likewise all 
the Peisinva’s rights in Bundelcnnd and 
Ilindostan. He was thus excluded from all 
connection or concern with the countries 
north of the Nerbuddah. Provisions were 
also made relative to the aerviccs of the 
southern jnghiredars."* 

It is difficult to suppose that any one ac- 
quainted with the Mahrattas could believe 
that the Poishwa would observe a treaty sub- 
versive of all his honour and power, and so 
utterly humiliating. He did not observe it. 
He had scarcely signed it when he began 
secret military preparations, and efforts to 
seduce the Hindoo portion of the British 
troops. He gradually assembled a large army 
near tbe British camp. English officci's were 
waylaid and murdered in every district of his 
previous' dominions, more especially in the 
neighbourhood of Poonah, and it became at 
last absolutely necessary to enforce the treaty 
at the point of the sword. Mr. Elphinstone 
had but a small brigade of English near tbe 
capital, w'hich was speedily reinforced by 
several sepoy detachments and a European 
regiment. The Peishwa commenced opera- 
tions by burning and plundering the British 
residence at l‘ooiiah. But for the sound 
judgment, presence of mind, and calm intelli- 
gence of Mr. Elphinstone, the ruin of the 
British detachment must have been effected. 
His measures secured it from surprise, averted 
the seduction of the. sepoy battalions, and 
placed the brigade in a position to act with 
promptitude and effect. He ordered Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Burr to advance and attack 
the forces of the Pcishua, which wore mad 
with triumph from the destruction of the 
presidency. 

On the 5th of November 1817, a battle 
was fought between these forces. The golden 
peunon (zurree ptilkah), the grand standard 
of the Mahrattas, held in veneration by all the 
tribes, was borne by Mozo Dickshut a trusted 
chief of tried valour, but he fell defending it, 
and this circumstance being deemed ominous 
by the superstitious soldiery, deprived them of 
confidence, and they did not any longer main- 
tain the contest with spirit. Colonel Burr 
gained a victory, hut only by desperate fight- 
ing, nearly all the survivors of his force 
being severely 'wounded. His gallant little 
army numbered 2500 men, the host of the 
Peishwa was 26,000. On the 17th of No- 

* Auber’s Briiuh Potcer in Lidia, vul. ii. p, 624-S. 


vember, General Smith advanced at the head 
of a formidable force, swept all before bim, 
entered Poonab, and planted the standard of 
England on the palace of the Peishwa, who 
fled at his approach. 

While these events were transpiring in 
Western India, the Marquis of Hastings was 
carrying out his project for the deetruo- 
tion of the Pindnrrees, a work which required 
various especial alliances, military conventions, 
and temporary engagements of different de- 
scriptions with other chiefs of the Mahrattas, 
the Patans, and numerous tribes iu Central 
India, and bordering on the Bengal frontiers. 
The Patau chief, Mcer Khan, referred to 
in the account given in a previous chapter of 
the operations against Hollcar, under Lord 
Lake, was presumed to be a suitable instru- 
ment of the designs of the government, and 
he was accordingly made the object of these 
favours, an account of which was anticipated 
in the chapter relating the war against Holkar. 

The intrigues between the English and 
Meet Khau against the integrity of Uulkar’s 
dominion were not honourable to onr nation. 
In connection with them, all persons about 
the court, all parties in that state, intrigued 
for and against the English, and for and 
against one another. Perjury, perfidy, ab- 
duction, assassination, murder, plunder, revolt, 
and civil war, rent and stained the realms 
which had owned the sovereignty of the 
once far renowned Holkar. That ohief died 
in 1811, and his successor was a child, the 
regent, his miatress, mother of the child, who 
was young, beautiful, talented, despotic, and 
profligate, and who was betrayed and mur- 
dered. As tbe only release from onarcliy, 
the government of youn^ Holkar appealed to 
tho English for protection, and Mr. Metcalfe 
was nominated to conclude negotiations. 
Before he could accomplieb anything, Scin- 
diah, who had been plotting against the En- 
glish and watching fur an opportunity to 
attack them ever since the defeat of his forces 
by Wellesley and Lake, succeeded in inducing 
a change among the ministers of the young 
chief, and confederated with them for pur- 
poses hostile to the company. 

In November a British force, under tho 
command of Bir Thomas Hislop, crossed the 
Nerbuddah. The advanced divisions, under 
General Malcolm and Colonel Adams, were 
to act against the Pindarrees; Sir Thomas 
was ordered by the governor-general to ad- 
vance into Malwa, although the resident 
warned his excellency that the rajah W’ould 
in consequence declare war. 

Early in December, the whole of Holkar’s 
army assembled within twenty miles of Ma- 
hidpore, and. after a council of ’ 
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AgainBt that place. On the morning of the 20th 
of December, young Holkar was playing in 
his tent, when he was enticed away, and at the 
same instant a guard was placed over 'I'ooiaah 
Bnce, the niietross of the deceased sovereign : 
at night she was beheaded, and her body 
thrown into the Seepra. The Patan chiefs 
londly demanded to i>e led against the enemy, 
and began to plunder the baggage of the 
English. General Hislop ordered an instan- 
taneous attack ii])on llolkar's army, which was 
well posted on the banks of the Bcepra, 
neorly opposite to Mahidjiore, their left flank 
protected by the river, their right hy a deep 
ravine, wliile their lino, wliich could only be 
approached by one ford, was protected by 
ruined villages. The bed of the river afforded 
some cover for the British troops in forming, 
and as their flanks were all but impregnable, 
it was determined to altaek in front. The 
])l{m of battle was siuijdc, and the exeention 
of it prompt, orderly, and gallant. In cross- 
ing tlic river nmny men were lost, but the 
loot nitillcryiWell arranged on the right iiank, 
covered the passage. The horse artillery 
crossed to the enemy’s side, and silenced 
many of their guns. The whole army effected 
the passage, and stunned the defeuees of the 
enemy, cairying them all with sword and 
bayonet. Wlien the Slalirnttas began to 
retire, n charge of cavalry turiie<l their rctroat 
into a rout. Bir John Malcolm commanded 
the right wing; Major J. L. Lushington, 
afterwards General Sir James Law Taishiug- 
ton, and Licutcuant-colonel Russell, com- 
manded tlic two Hues of cavalry in the final 
charge. 

Signal as this defeat was, it did not secure 
peace. Various zemindars aud rnjahs in the 
Doab bold fortified places, which were stormed. 
The Patau population in Rohilcund rose in 
arms, and v nrioiis troiiblesomo dispositions of 
troops Olid weary mnrolics were necessary be- 
fore the insurrection was suppressed. Scin- 
diah, who liad led the government of Holkar 
into the disasters thus expurienced, did not 
strike a hlovv, but hastened to make such 
accommodations as would screen himself 
from pen.d consequence’s. Ho made a new 
treaty on tlio fith and fith of November, I hi 7, 
by which ho hound himself to au alliance 
offensive aud defensive, and to furnish a large 
covalry contingent for the Pindarree war. 

Incredible as it may seem, none of these 
events, disastrons as tliey were to the Mah- 
rattas, and triumphant to the British, had any 
effect in deterring tlie Rajah of Nagpore from 
correspondence with Bajeo Rao, the fugitive 
Peishwa, and organizing an army to attack 
the English. It was plainly intimated to him 
that his treason was discovered, and he was 


warned that military operations would be 
directed against him if he took a single hostile 
step. He attacked the residency, which Mr. 
Jenkins, the resident, afterwards M.P., and a 
director of the East India Company, defended 
with great spirit aud success. Happily there 
was a small body of troops at hand, but tlie 
best and bravest of them were surpassed 
by the devoted courage and activity of the 
civilians, some of w'hom fell. Reinforcements 
arriving, the rajah's capital was attacked in 
force. He sought terms : they were granted. 
He endcov onred to turn them to account by 
an act of treachery for the destruction of the 
British. He was snspocted, his scheme 
defeated, and his capital stormed. Ho was 
made prisoner. Mr. Jenkins, for political 
reasons, reinstated him, on condition of the 
surrender of his chief forts and much of his 
territory, ilis officers refused to surrender 
the forts, and his servants retained possession 
of the territory, and he connived at their de- 
fection. The territory was conquered, the 
forts btorniod, and the rajah himself being 
detceted in a correapoudenco with the ex- 
Peishwn, for a united attack upon the Englisii, 
Mr. irenkins seized his person, and declared 
the miisnid vacant. The rajah and two of his 
chief ministers were sent in custody to Allah- 
abad. On the way he escaped. 

In 1818 pursuit of the I’eishwa ocenpied 
the attention of the governor-general and 
the militmy chiefs, When his highness fled 
from Poonah, he found many abettors and 
followers. All the petty rajahs of his domi- 
nioii.s were ready to take up arms on his bolialf 
against Europeans. Ho collected an army 
stronger than that which had been beaten at 
Pooiiah. They took quarters at Oorygaiim. 
A British officer named Staunton was on his 
way to Poontih. with a weak battalion of in- 
fantry, a few squadrons of horse, and a consi- 
derable detachment of artillery ; ariR ing at the 
hoiglits of Corygaum, ho beheld the Peishwa’s 
army in the jJaiu beneath. Staunton imme- 
diately made for the village with the design 
of occupying it. He had only jnst succeeded 
in doing so when lie was attacked by the 
whole army of the enemy, probably numbering 
40,000 men. The attack continued all day 
until ff r.M. The mosques and pagodas were 
again nnd again taken hy each party. All 
the Brttish officers were put hori de combat, 
except Captain Staunton and two others. All 
the artillery men were killed or wounded. The 
cavalry were cut up or exhausted. There 
was no water. Some wells were discovered 
in the night, and the fainting soldiers were 
relieved from the pangs of tliirst. In the 
morning the Peishwa did not renew the attack, 
but withdrew his army. The captain brought 
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off his guns and colours, his sick and wounded, 
to Seroor, which place they entered on the 
third day, during which they liad no refresh- 
ment but water. The gallant conduct of 
Captain Staunton and his troops was mud 
applauded in India and in England. The East 
India Company voted him a purse of 600 
guineas, an*! a splendid sword of honour, with 
an inscription panegyrizing his courage, skill, 
and fidelity to duty. The rewards bestowed 
upon his cliivalrons soldiers bore no proportion 
to their deserts. 

Soon after this event Generals Smith and 
Britzler marched against the formidable for- 
tress of Hattara, w'hicli was soon reduced. 
Mr. Klphinstone raised the standard of the 
Rajah of iSattara, announced the protection of 
the company, a just system of revenue, and 
the establishment of religious liberty. In the 
whole of this transaction Mr. Elphiustone 
acted with sagacity and justice. His ncti\ity 
and ])rociaion evcrj’whero that his presence 
and influence could reach, entitled him to the 
gratitude of his country. 

General Hmith maintained a hot pursuit of 
the Pcishw’n, whose army he overtook at 
Aslitoe, where ho gained a signal victory, 
taking the llnjah of Sattara and all Ids family 
prisoners, who wore scut to Mr. Elphiustone, 
who condneted them to their palace nt Sat- 
tara. Gocklab, the best general in the 
Peishwa's army, tell in the battle of Ashtee, 
which circnmstmico depressed the troops. 
Tile Pc‘i.sh\va fled from the field of his defeat, 
and was joined by IJolkar and his infantry 
in Ills retreat; they both took refugo in 
Candeish, wiiere Gnmput Rao, with what was 
left of tlie Rajaii of Nagpore's array, joined 
them. Tlip jaghiredars* of ('andeish, timid 
of the consequence to themselves of favour- 
ing Bucli r«‘fugcos, corresponded with Mr. 
Eljihinslonc. Tliis led to desertion hy many 
of tlio followers of the confederated Mahratta 
chiefs. The Poishwa led the life of a fugi- 
tive for six months, i)ursue<l by Generals 
Smith, Ilislop, and other British commanders. 
During that time. Brigadier-general Monro 
conquered many forts, and, in command of a 
small hotly of trotips, performed many glo- 
rious enterprises, which w'cro, however, eon- 
lU'oted witii a warfare so desultory, and 
involving operations so similar, as to preclude 
a detailed account. The Peishwa sought to 
reach Mnlwn, but Sir John Malcolm’s dispo- 
sitions effectually thwarted that purpose. On 
tiio 27tli of Maj', being pressed by the forces 
of Sir Thomas Hislop. the Peishwa intimated, 
by his vakeel, to Sir John Malcolm an inten- 
tion to surrender. At Kerec, on the 2nd of 
June, Sir John visited the Peishwa. The 
* Holders of jagbireB or ettates. 


events which followed this visit are thus 
described by M. Auber ; — He appeared low 
and dejected, and retired for a private inter- 
view, when he said, that he had been involved 
in a war lie never intended; that he was 
treated as an enemy by the state which had 
supported his family for two generations, and 
was at that moment in a position that de- 
manded commiseration, and believed that lie 
had a real friend in Sir John Malcolm. The 
latter replied, that every moment of delay was 
one of danger, and tliat be should either throw 
himeclf at once on the British government, 
or determine on further resistance. ‘How 
can I resist now?’ ho exclaimed, ‘1 am sur- 
rounded.’ Sir .lohn Malcolm remarked that 
he was so, but he could not complain ; that 
he still had the power of escape as much os 
ever, if he wished to become a freebooter and 
wanderer, and not accept the liberal provision 
designed for him. Ho replied, with the flat- 
tery of which he was master, ‘ 1 have found 
you, who avc my only friend, and will never 
leave yon ; would a shipw'rcoked mariner, 
after having reached the port he desired, 
form a wish to leave it?' Still, upon the 
plea of a religious ceremony, and that it was 
an unlucky day, he wished on the third to 
postpone fill the next day surrendering him- 
self uji and accepting the ]>ropositi()U8, by 
which he engaged to proceed to Hindostan, 
n jicusion of not less than eiglit lacs oi rupees 
per annum being secured to him. To this 
delay Sir Jolin JIalcolm most positively ob- 
jected. The firing of some guns in the quar- 
ters of Asscer land a consideralde effect upon 
him, and at eleven he determined to come to 
Sir John jMnIcubu’s cainp." 

The fortunes of the otlier Maliratta ohiefs 
are thus briefl) RnnimcJ up ; — •' Triinbuckjee, 
on learning the dispersion of Btijee Rao’s 
force, retired to the ueighbourliood of Nassick, 
where he was taken prisoner by M njor Swan- 
ston, sent round to Iluiigal, and lodged in the 
fort of Obiinar. The exertions of Mr. Elphin- 
stone were very suceessful in effecting the 
iiitroilnction and establishment of Hie new 
government. 

“Tile settleineut of the Bheels in Oandeish 
was iirosecuted by Gaptaiii Briggs, under Mr. 
Elphinstonc’s direction, and the state of Sat- 
tarawas likewise making favourable progress. 

‘The condition of the newly aopiirad pro- 
vinces, and the measures nilopted by^ the 
Uritibli government, (subjects of deeji inte- 
rest.) jiroperly form matter for a separate 
work. The remaining fugitive, Appa Sahib, 
the ex-rajah of Nagpore, would have been 
captured near tlie fort of Asscerghur, but for 
Jeswnnt Rao Sar. who sallied forth and saved 
him from his pursuers. Ho proceeded from 
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thence to Lahore, where he was allowed to 
live in absolnte privacy, on a very scanty 
allowance from Rnnjeet Singh ; a permission 
extended by that chief in a manner which 
showed his sincere desire not to dissatisfy the 
British government." It bccauic clear in the 
course of the proceedings connected with the 
temporary surrender of the fort of Asscer- 
ghur, required from Scindiah under the treaty 
of November, 1817, that secret communica- 
tions and engagements were carried on by 
him in the Feishwa’s interest while ho was 
making ostentatious parade of alliance with 
the English. He humbled himself, besought 
pardon, and was forgiven, provided his future 
conduct proved true. 

This troublcsome,cxpenEive, and sanguinary 
war arose from the ignorance of the board of 
control, which sent out the Marquis of Corn- 
wallis. the second time with express instruc- 
tions to revoke the policy of the Marquis 
Wellesley. Lord Cornwallis entered heartily 
info these instructions, for ho had always been 
adverse to any connections with the Mah- 
rattas. Btill he had himself been obliged to 
form treaties and military connections with 
them, and he did not continue long enough 
in power during his second government to 
perceive the alteration of circumstances which 
rendered the severe policy of liord Wellesley 
necessary after the first lilaliratta war. Hail 
Lord Cornwallis been spared, there can bo no 
doubt, from Ins clearness of perception and 
wisdom, that ho would have allowed Lord 
Wellesley’s arrongcmeiits to remain, and not 
have exposed tlie eomjiany and iiis country 
to the dangers and costs of a second Mahratta 
war, to assert tliaf ascendancy he so unfor- 
tunately revoked. Had the treaties of Lord 
Wellesley been ]icrinittcd to stand, there is 
abundant reason to believe, from all the evi- 
dences which were evoked during the second 
Mahratta war, that so great a calamity would 
have been avertetl. 

During the yenr 1819 Mr. Eljdilnstonc was 
actively employed in arranging the govern- 
ment of the Mahratta states. It is a curious 
cireuiiistance that in 18.7!), forty years after, a 
Copy of his ])ruclnmntion to the landholders 
should bo called for in the I’ritisb legislature, 
and was actually ])rintcd iii the returns, 
according to which it appears that the pro- 
clamation was to be circulated freely, with a 
view to convince the amildars and pattels of 
the hopolessnesB of the Bajec Itao’s cause, and 


to assure the natives of the good treatment 
and protection which they would experience 
from the British government. Villages that 
had distinguished themselves by expelling or 
resisting the rebel troops were to be rewarded 
by large remissions, and by permanent marks 
of favour. Conspirators and all banditti 
were to be treated as rebels and punished 
“ promptly and severely." The necessity 
of adhering to the customs of the country 
was strongly urged during the provisional 
government, even to the exemption of Brah- 
mins from capital punishment, except when 
guilty of treason. No new imposts wore to be 
levied, and those that seemed oppressive or 
unpopular were to bo repealed. All lands 
held free of revenue were to remain so, and 
to he left with the present proprietors, who 
were, however, to prove their titles by show- 
ing their “sunnuds." The conciliation of 
the Bliecls and Ilamoosecs was to be effected 
“ by every means.” 

Upon the conclusion of the war the Marquis 
of Hastings carried out the whole scheme of 
policy originated by the Marquis Wellesley, 
a scheme which Lord Hastings had himself 
denounced when imperfectly acquainted with 
Indian affairs. Blacker states that the num- 
ber of British officers killed and wounded 
were 1 34, and the number of all other ranks 
3,042. The campaign, or scries of campaigns, 
lasted from November C, 1817, to May 13, 
1819.* 

In 1819 treaties were made with the Rajahs 
of Odeyporc, Jeypore, Joudporc, Jesseliuer, 
and Bicanur, also with the petty chiefs of Baus- 
wara, Dungerpore, Fertabgcrh, Sirohi, KrisJi- 
nagerh, Kcrauli, Bundi, and Kotah. " With 
each of theso formal engagements were con- 
tracted, uj>on the general basis of subordinate 
co-operation and acknowledged supremacy.” 
During the more quiet periods of his govern- 
ment, Lord Hastings made considerable altera- 
tions in the financial and judicial systems. He 
also organized a superior police force. After 
an unusually protracted period of governinont. 
Lord Hastings retired in January, 1823. It 
was on his passage homo that ho drew up the 
summary of his adininistratious, wliich has 
since boon so much quoted. His arrival in 
I.ondon led to many debates in the India- 
house, and notable rewards were conferred 
upon Ms lordship and his successor in the 
title. 

* Alurker’s accooat of the Pindurrce War. 
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CHAPTER CV. 

PROGRESS OF BRITISH INTERESTS IN CHINA AND THE ARCHIPELAGO, PROM THE BEGINNING 
OP THE 19rH CENTDRY TO THE END OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE MARQUIS HAST- 
INGS— CONQUEST OF MAURITIUS AND BOURBON ; OF THE MOLUCCAS ; OF JAVA. AND 
THE ISLES IN ITS VICINITY. 


In China the century opened with the event- 
ful clrcumetance of the American flag having 
been first hoisted at Canton. This occurred 
on the 2nd of January, 1801. 

On the Cth of November, 1803, the court 
of directors informed the select committee of 
Chinese merchants that hostilities had recom- 
menced between the English government and 
the French and Batavian republics. 

On the 22nd of May, the same year, the 
court of directors of the East India Company 
were informed by the board of control, that 
his majesty intended to address a letter to the 
Emperor of China, and send him presents; 
and it was recommended that the chairman 
should send a letter to the viceroy and the 
hoppo. Lord Castlcrcagh sent a letter to the 
prime -minister of the Chinese emperor. One 
of the king’s gardeners was sent to Canton to 
collect specimens of the vegetable productions 
of that part of China, and ho was accompanied 
by a botanical painter to take drawings. 

On the 14th of February, 1804, a squa- 
dron of Frencli men-of-war, commanded by 
Admiral Linois, encountered the English 
homeward-bound China fleet in the Straits of 
Malacca. The French admir.il counted upon 
an easy victory, as his force was very formid- 
able. His own ship, the Marengo, carried 
eighty guns. Two of his vessels were large 
fast -sailing frigates, a corvette of thirty guns, 
and a Dutch brig of eighteen guns. Captain 
Dance was the commodore of the English 
vessels. He sailed in the Earl Camden, a 
good ship. Captain 1. T. Timins, of the 
Boyal George, bravely and skilfully seconded 
the commodore. All the captains and their 
crews entered into the action with alacrity 
and spirit. There M’as mnch to defend, for 
tlic value of the fleet and cargo was estimated 
at nearly eight millions sterling.* The 
Royal George received sixty-six shots in her 
hull and rigging, and bore the brunt of the 

_ * M. Anber, in hit History of British Poteer in India, 
alvei this estimate. His work was pahlislied in 1887. 
It is to be presumed that he intended to correct a former 
estimate of the value of this fleet made in another of his 
works, "China,” pnblished in 1831, in which he names 
sixteen millions as the ralne. Both works are regarded 
as standard authorities, yet they present this striking dis- | 
crepancy. The diserepancies among other authorities alio, : 
take awide range as to the value of the homeward-bound 
China fleet of that year. 
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enemy’s fire. The enemy’s squadron was 
beaten off, and the company's fleet proceeded 
in safety. 

In lUO.? the letter of his royal majesty to 
his imperial majesty was delivered to the 
viceroy, after innumerable delays and obstacles 
created by the Chinese officials. A “ chair,” 
fancifully and richly decorated, was sent for 
the conveyance of the box containing his 
majesty’s letter. The supercargoes went in 
procession to the palace. On the 22nd of 
January the royal ])resentR were formally 
presented ; the chair containing the letter was 
laid down before the front entrance to the 
l>Blacc. The supercargoes were conducted, 
under a salute of throe guns, into the hall of 
audionce by a side entry, while the letter was 
borne through the grand entrance. The 
viceroy and hoppo wore seated under a 
gorgeous canopy .it the upper end of the hall, 
attended by numerous mnudarins in their 
official costume. The letter was then pro- 
Bcntod to the liccroy, who, with the hoppo, 
rose to receive it, and remained standing 
some time in token of respect. The letter 
was then carried to an inner apartment, and 
the grand officers resumed their scats. The 
viceroy declined receiving the letters sent by 
Lord C'astlereagli and the chairman of the 
court of directors, on the ground that it was 
contrary to the laws, of China to receive 
presents or communications from any foreign 
minister or mandarin. The president of the 
supercargoes requested that the letters might 
remain, pending permission being granted 
by his imperial majesty to receive them. To 
this arrangement tlio viceroy consented. The 
supercargoes retired under another salute of 
three guns. 

On the 8tli of Jlay, 1806, a letter from 
the emperor to the King of England, with 
presents, arrived at Canton. They were 
delivered to the president on the 19th, 
with precisely the same ceremonials as those 
observed in receiving the letter from bin 
Britannic majesty. The letter of his imperial 
majesty was very unlike the communications 
made to the Englisli by former emperors, and 
was coached in terms of singular propriety, 
although clothed with an air of strange 
originality of manner, and pervaded by a 
tone of eccentric and unique thought. 'The 

3 Y 
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following extracts will no doubt much interest 
the render. 

“Your mftjosty’e hingdom is at a remote 
di.stnnee beyond tlie seas, but is ob.servai»t of 
its duties and obedient to its laws, beholding 
from afar the glory of onr empire and 
respectfully admiring the perfection of our 
government. Your majesty lias dispatched 
mcsHengcis uith letters for otir perusal and 
Consideration ; we find thot they ore dietafed 
by np])ropriate seuliments of esteem and 
vcnoiation; and being tbcreforc inclined to 
fulfil tlie wishes and c.vppctnlions of your 
majesty, \vc have determined to accept of the 
whole of the accompanying offering. 

“Withicgard to those of your majesty's 
subjects wbo for a long course of years have 
been in tlio habit of trading to onr empire, 
we must observe to you, that our celestial 
government regards all persons and nations 
with eyes of charity and benevolence, ami 
always treats and considers your subjects with 
the utmost indulgcnpe and aifection ; on their 
account, there (ore, tliero can ho no place or 
occasion for the exertions of your mnjcsty’.s 
government.” 

In 1800 the direcloTh of the East India 
Comjiany jiermitted a Mr. Mailing to go to 
China at thoir expense, wlio professed to have 
for his object the pursuit oT seienoo and tho 
exjdoration of tho country. Home curious 
circunutances arose out of that goiitloman’s 
mission. In I H(t7, ho arrived at Canton. He 
presented a petition to tho lioppo, "to be 
received into the service of tho Emperor of 
China.” He offered himself for omjiloyincnt 
by his iraiierial majesty as '■ Astronomer and 
Physician.” Jlis services wore refused. In 
B'eliruary, 18(tS, ho proceeded to Cochin 
Chinn, hoping to bo allowed to stay there 
some time, and thence to efi'eut an entrance 
to t’iiiiia. This scheme also fulled, through 
the jealousy of the Coeliiu Ciiineso. He then 
proceeded to Tndia, intending, if po “ihle, to 
gain an entrance by way of Thibet, Rliotan, 
or Tnrtary. Cn all these frontiers he found 
an Bceurate description of his per.soii and pur- 
poses in poBse.ssioii of tho Chinese authorities, 
and he was hnflled. Finally, this persevering 
gentleinnii aceoinpauied tlie embassy of Iiord 
Amherst to Pekin, in tho year Jbl(>. 

In the ye.ir 1807 tlio ooinpaiiy’s trade was 
stopped in China in conseipience of the death 
of a Chinese in an affray with some sailors 
belonging to an English ship. The dissi- 
pated and disorderly conduct of the English 
sailors had done much to prevent the friendly 
inter, course of the British and Chinese, The 
Chinese demanded the death of an English- 
man for that of thoir countryman who liad 
fallen. The conduct of the merchants on this , 


occasion, as on other occasions in the history of 
the English' in China, was cruel and unjust. 
They were quite willing to sacrifice the life of 
somo one of the sailors, although none of the 
men could be fixed upon ns having committed 
tho manslaughter. Tlie courage and firmness 
of tho English naval officer on the station 
alone saved his country and his countrymen 
from this degradation, and rescued the man 
whoso life was fixed upon by the Euglisli 
mercliBUts as an atonement to save their trade. 
It ia to the honour of the diroctora of the East 
India Comjiany that they not only aji/iroved 
of the gallant coiulnct of Cnjdain liolles in 
saving the life of his countryman, but pre- 
sented bim with £1000. 

bir George Htaunton, whoso services to the 
eoin]).mjr at Clanton had been very consider- 
able, was appointed interpreter to the factory. 

In 1808 the English at Canton were 
alarmed by rumonrs of a French invasion 
of Macao, and they roprci-ented to the go- 
vernor-general of India the necessity of 
strengthening the defences of that place in 
a manner which it was beyond the jiower 
of the Portuguese to eftet't. In HejUember 
oi that year, a eonsiderable I'Yeneh force was 
off Java, and in consefineuce Admiral Drury 
led an I'luglish sipiadrou to Macao. Troops 
were landed and tlio clufcncos made stronger. 
Tlio hojijio protested against any foreign 
troops being landed tlicro without permission 
of his imjieria! majesty, according to the 
treaty existing betueon Jiim and the Chinese. 
The English and Portuguese were unwilling 
to retrace their stcjis. and the Chinese pre- 
pared for a barbarous system of warfare. 

Coutlicts on the river between her ma- 
jeaty’s ships and tho ChiucBc forts ocenrret', 
although war was not declared. ‘'Adniii'id 
Drury seems not to have jiOEScssod tliat cool 
and deliberate iudgmciit uhidt was c,«scnti(d 
to the business he li.ad been engaged in.”* 

Tlie ronimittec wore so alarmed for theu' 
trade by tho occupation of Macao by Ihc 
French, ami wore so animated in their re- 
Bcntmeuts against that nation, tliat they were 
willing to rislv a war with Chinn to aecom- 
plisli their jiurposo. 'I'hc British naval offi- 
cers acted with prudence and forbearance, as 
Well as courage, and decided tliat the imperial 
treaty, with I’ortiigal forbid tho occupation of 
the island by any but Portuguese. Tlio eom- 
mittee at last gave way. The directors were 
so displeased with tho conduct of " tho select 
conimittco” for managing their affairs in 
China, that they displaced them, and ap- 
pointed servants in inferior positions above 
them. 

Ill 180D the iasolcnt and haughty conduct 
* Parliamentary papers. 
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of An English naval officer at Canton had 
nearly embroiled his country with the United 
States of America. Captain Pellew, K.N., 
impressed American seamen, or seamen on 
board American ships, into the service of the 
king. The American government demanded 
redress, which had to be conceded to avert 
war, the pride and petnlanoo of this British 
officer thus causing humiliation to his country. 

Urom the years 380(5 to 1810 the Chinese 
liadroues, native pirates, called after their 
brethren the Portuguese of Macao, infested the 
coasts of China.* I’liese men were similar 
to the pirates which infested the Ciiinoso 
sens in the seventeenth contur}-, from whom 
the Dutch settlers in Formosa suffered so 
severely. Mr. Davin, afterwards Sir J. F. 
Davis, governor of Hongkong, has given the 
following curious and interesting description 
of the character and history of these Chinese 
])init<'8 “ Not the least remarkable feature 

about this foniiidulde fleet of pirates was its 
being, subbequent to the death of its original 
chief, very ably governed by his wife, who 
appointed her lieutenants for active service. A 
severe code of laws for the govonmicnt of the 
squadron, or of its several divisions, was en- 
forced, and a regular appropriation made of 
all eaiiturcJ property. Marriages wore strictly 
observed, and all promiscuous intercourse, 
and violence to women, rigorously punished. 
Passes wore granted to tlic Cliincse jimks or 
boats which submitted to the pirates : but all 
such as W'cro captured in government vessels, 
nud indeed all who opposed them. Were 
treated with the most dreadful cruelty. At 
the height of their jiowcr they levied contri- 
butions on most of the towns along the coast, 
anil spread terror uji the river to the neigh- 
bourhood of Canton. Tt was at this time 
that the British factory could not venture to | 
move ill their boats betw'een that place awl 
Macau without protection; and to the La- 
drones, therefore, may be jiarlly atliibutud the 
origin of the valuable surve;^ of tlic Chinese 
seas by Cajitain llos.s; a.s the two cruisers 
which were sent from Bombay, at the select 
eomiiilttoc’s requisition, to act against the 
pirates, wore subsequently employeil by tlieni 
in that work of public utility, the benefits of 
which have been felt by the wliolo commercial 
world. 

" Finding that its power was utterly un- 
availing against tlie growing strength of the 
Ijcdrones. the Cliincsc government published 
n general amnesty to such ns would submit, 
nud return to their allegiance, a stroke of 

* The Chinese : a ftenerul Descriiition of China and 
lie lahabitanie. By John Fraiiris David, Esq., F.R.S., &c.. 
Ooveruor of Uuufikoiig. Londou: C. Cox, fcag Williom- 
street. Strand, 1851. 


policy wliioh may be attributed to its ac- 
quaintance with tlie fact, that a serious dis- 
sension had broken out between the two 
principal commanders of the pirate forces. 
This proceeded even to the length of the 
black and red squadrons (which they respec- 
tively lieadcd) engaging in a bloody combst, 
wherein the former was disoomflted. The* 
weaker of llio two now submitted to accept 
the offers of the goverumeut, which promised 
free pardon, and kojit its engagements; the 
leader was even raised to some rank in the 
oiiiperor’s service ! Being thus weakened by 
thu deBorlion of nearly linlf her forces, the 
female chieftain and her other lientenont did 
not much lunger bold out. The Ladronos 
who had subniilted were cmjduyed by the 
crafty government against ihuir former asso- 
ciates, who were harassed by the stoppage of 
their supplies, and other difficulties, and a few 
more montlm saw the whole remaining force 
accept the proffered anmesty. Thus easily 
wos dissolved an association which at one 
time threatened the empire; but os the 
sources and ciruumstanccs, whence piracy has 
more than once sprung up, are still in exist- 
ence, the success and impunity of their pre- 
decessors may encourage other bands of inari- 
timo robbers to unite in a similar confederacy 
at no distant period.”* 

Difficulties between tlie English merchants 
and the Chinese authoritios were perpetuated 
by the frequent fatal conflicts of the English 
sailors and the natives, and the sternness of tho 
Chinese peiial code, which exacted blood fur 
blood, life t'.ir life. 

The Chinese officials were constantly find- 
ing pretexts for stojvping tho trade. An in- 
exorable jealousy of foreigners characterised 
tho policy of the imperial government. In 
coiiscciucnce of this, ohjcctions were taken to 
the presence of Enropenn ships of war in the 
Canton river, and to the service of the nativoa 
nt the foreign factories. 

His majesty’s ship Dorit exercised a block- 
ade against the American merchantmen dur- 
ing 1814. Tho ship captured an Anicricaii 
vessel, which offended the Chinese, who or- 
dered tho committee of the Englisii factory 
to send the Dorit away. This, they ex- 
plained, WHS beyond tlieir jiowcr, the ship of 
war belonging to his Britannic majesty, not to 
tlic East India Comjiaii}’. The Chinese could 
not understand this exiilanntion, or affected to 
be unable to do so. Captures and re-capturea 
of American ships in tbc river followrcd tho 
making of the first prize, and inflamed the 
resentment of tho Chinese. TJiey interrupted 
coinmunioations between the East Initiamsu 
and the English men-of-war ; their magistrates 
* Davis’s China, chap. iii. pp. 68, 04. 
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seized and subjected to cruel punishment all 
who took service with the English; the man- 
darins violated the sanctnaiy of the factory ; 
and, in fine, all the long-conceded privi- 
leges of the English were infringed. What 
followed has been well described by Mr. 
Havis. 

“ The committee, seeing the hostile disposi- 
tion of the government, determined on the 
bold measure of stopping the trade, as the 
only moans of arriving at a remedy. The 
Chinese, somewhat startled at their old wea- 
pon being tamed ogainst themselves, began 
to display a more conciliatory temper, and, 
after some debate, a mandarin was appointed 
to meet Sir Qeorge Staunton, who was de- 
puted to conduct the negotiation on the p.irt 
of the committee. Accordingly, on the 2()th 
of October, Sir George proceeded to Canton, 
accompanied by Sir Theophilus Metcalfe and 
Mr. Davie. The first subject of complaint 
was the arrest of the linguist Ayew,"for per- 
forming A service which Avas merely compli- 
mentary ou the part of the English, and ex- 
prossivo of their respect for n dignified officer 
of government, uho had conducted the first 
embassy through Cliinn, and been on fiiendly 
terms witli its members. It was immediately 
replied, that his seizure was ou aecount of a 
totally different affair, and that there was no 
intention of condemning the proceeding. 
Several meetings took place with the prin- 
cipal mandarins and one or two assessors, but 
little progress was made towards an adjust- 
ment; when the viceroy suddenly determined 
on breaking off the negotiation. The com- 
mittee upon this resolved on issuing a notice 
to all British subjects to quit Canton : Bir 
George Staunton and the gentlemen with 
him embarked in the B’ea/erd, and the whole 
fleet proceeded down the river. 

“This step had the effect of completely 
curing the obstinacy of the viceroy. A depu- 
tation of Hong merchants was sent down to 
the ships, with authority to state that man- 
darins would be sent to discuss the remaining 
points in dispute if Sir George would return. 
On his reaching Canton, an attempt was made 
to retract the jdedge, hut this could not be 
persisted in ; and, after several long and te- 
dious audiences rvith the mandarins, the prin- 
cipal points in dispute were gained, and in- 
corporated in an official paper from the viceroy, 
as &e only security against a breach of faith 
on the part of the Chinese. The privilege of 
corresponding with the government under 
seal, and in the native character, was now for 
the first time established; an assurance was 
given that no Chinese officer should ever enter 
the British factory without leave previously 
obtained; and licence was given to native 


I servants to enter into the service of the Eng- 
lislk without molestation from the petty man- 
darins ; together witli some other points.”*’ 

Mr. Davis has summed up the concessions 
of the Chinese on this occasion in language 
improperly vogue for a work professing to 
give complete information on the subject of 
British relations to the Chinese government. 
M. Auber has been more complete on this 
head, although prolix in his narrative of the 
events that led to such an issue. Accord- 
ing to that writer, the relations between the 
Chinese and English were ])laccd in 1H14: 
upon the following basis, which iucliideB the 
matters mentioned by Mr. Davis, and ‘‘ some 
other points,” which he leaves his readers to 
guess ; — 

“ On the 29th November, a communication 
was made by Ilowqna of the decisions passed 
by the viceroy, to the following effect; — 

“ 1st. Permission given to address the 
government in Chinese through the Ilouir 
merchants without the contents being in- 
quired into. 

“ 2nd. The use of offensive language not 
veiy satisfactoiily^ ansuered. 

‘ .ird. 'J'lie local magistrate not to \isit 
the factory nithout giving due previous no- 
tice. 

” 4th. The communication by boats be- 
tween Canton nnd Whamjioa to be open and 
free na usual. 

“ Ctb. Natives maybe employed as coolies, 
porters, tca-boilers, cooks, and in other similar 
capacities, but jiersons not to bo hired under 
the denominations of keupau and tJiawaii. 

“ titli. Shiiis of war to remain at their 
usual anchorages uhile the ships are at 
Whampoa, but when they depart, the ships 
of war to depai t. 

“ 7tli. Boats to receive passes at ccitaiii 
stations. 

“ 8th. The country ships have been fiicd 
at as due notice to the Bogue Fort, 

" 9th. Merchnulmen only admitted to 
Whampoa. 

“Additional Articles. 

“ 1st. Address to bo laid before the eni- 
])cror to be written iu the foreign character 
os before. 

’ “ 2n(l. Important affairs to bo addressed 

to the viceroy, commercial affairs to the 
hoppo, local district affairs to the local ma- 
gistrates. 

" Srd. Further arrangements respecting 
the boats passing the Bogue ; the people uill 
then be directed to behave courteously. 

“ 4th. The opening or not of the trade 
will not be inquired into. 

* Davis’s Ciiita, chap. iii. pp. 72, 73. 
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" 5th. Notice be given when natives 
are tried implicating foreigners. 

“ An edict confirming the same was issued 
on the 2nd December.” 

The year 1811 was signalised in the history 
of the British in India by the commencement 
ot the cott^pitetiaa of an Anglo-Ohinese dic- 
tionary, Bev. Dr. Morrison, a mie- 

sionary (ff the London Missionary Society, 
anrl'an English congregational minister. The 
perseverance and devotednoss of this remark- 
able man made him in this, as in so many other 
respects, a benefactor to the Chinese people, to 
tho Englida in China, and useful to the relations 
oi the two nations. Tho directors of tho East 
India Company favoured this great under- 
taking, as did their select committee at Can- 
ton. Sir Qt. Staunton, at the request of the 
ertmmittee, superintended the issue of the 
\\ ork. The whole ivork was not completed 
until 1H24, Dr. Morrison having been in- 
teirnpted in his leboure by attendance at the 
I'lnbaasy in 1818. 

Til 1815 it was determined by his majesty’s 
government end thecourt of directors, that an 
embassy should be sent to the Chinese em- 
peror from tho Prince Regent of England. 
Lord Amherst was fixed upon ns a suit- 
able person for this important mission. The 
ostensible ohjeots of this embassy were 
Imefly stated to be— “a removal of the grie- 
% .Dices which' had been experienced, and an 
cveiiiptiun from them and others of the like 
nature for the time to come, with the esta- 
blislinient of the company’s trade upon a 
secuie, solid, equitable footing, free from the 
capiicions, arbitrary aggressions of the local 
authorities, and under tho protection of the 
emperor, and the sanction of the regulations 
to be app'ointed "by himself.” 

The embassy embarked at Spithead, on 
board his majesty’s ship Alceste, on the 8th 
of Ecbrnary, 1816, and arrived at the month 
of the White River, Gulf of Pe-tche-loo, on the 
28th of July. Tho disembarkation. did not 
take ]>lace until the 9th of August, when the 
imperial legate visited Lord Amherst. It 
was arranged that negotiations should not be 
entered into until the arrival of the ambas- 
sador at Ticii-iSing. On the 12th his excel- 
lency arrived there, and was met by a second 
imperial legate, when a discussion at once 
arose as to the performance of “ko-tow” — tho 
homage demanded by the emperor from all 
representatives of foreign princes. Lord Am- 
herst refused. His excellency and suite, ac- 
companied by the legates, proceeded up river. 
On the 16th of August, his lordship was 
roused from his bed at a very early hour by 
the Chinese officials, for the purpose of in- 
forming him that the homage or “ko-tow” 


must he performed, or his farther advanoe 
stopped. Lord Amherst objected to the cere- 
mony as an indignity to the king his master, 
and to the British nation. He argued that 
if the ceremony were merely a form, os the 
Chinese officials pretended, then he had no 
objection to pratrfiae it, provided a* Written 
decisration were made to hM that a'diinese 
ambassador would perform 'the sanfe oefemony 
at tho court of his Brifanuic majesty in case 
such were sent there. The legates refimed to 
give atiy such pledge, and mAde the “ko- 
tow " tho alternative to the distnisssl of the 
embassy. The legates proposed 'that a re- 
hearsal should be performed, in-or'dht that the 
ambassador might try how far* his' sornples 
were unrelenting, hut it was intended that 
this rehearsal should be public’ and ceremo- 
nious, and was evidently intended as a trap 
for his excellency, who declined any rehearsal 
whatever, adhering to his previotts stipnla- 
tion, which he repented. The voyage was 
prosecuted to Tong-choo-foo, where the navi- 
gation of the river ends, and whence the 
journey to Pekin, only twehre mHes, is' per- 
formed by land. At this place legates 
proposed that the ambassador write 
homo for instructions. His de- 

clined doing so, and was treated* iwaly by 
tho mandarins. He insisted n^qil seading a 
letter to the emperor; upon producing the 
superscription, tho evidence of Ms hardship’s 
high rank seemed to awe the offidiale, and 
their rudeness gave place to obseqaiOMnesB, 

In the afternoon of the 28th, the -embassy 
arrived at Pekin, which it was not permitted 
to enter, but was conducted round die widle, 
and at sunrise was in the neighbourhood of 
Yuen-min-ynen, The ambassador was not 
allowed to see the emperor, or personally to 
deliver his credentiifls to the prime -minister, 
as he still persisted in refusing s homage 
which amounted to idolatrous worship, and 
which recognised the Emperor of China as the 
sovereign of tho universe, and the King of 
England as bis tributary. 

His excellency and suite were compelled 
to return ; en route to Canton ho was treated 
with respect. He arrived at the factory on 
tho let of January, 1817. The frustration 
of the mission was mainly duo to tho viceroy, 
and other officials at Canton, who knew that 
its chief object was to complain of their inso- 
lence, violence, oppression, and extortion. 

Daring the passage of Lord Amherst up 
the river, and overland to Pekin, and even 
while returning, the Canton authorities be- 
haved with ill will to the British naval offi- 
cers in the Canton river. The captain of the 
Alceeie (Lord Amherst’s vesacl) was refused 
anchorage at AVliampoa. Of this circum- 
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■Uno«, Mr. Davis observos : — " It was ia* 
tended to degrade the Britieh ambassador 
below the tribute-bearer from Siam, whose 
junk has free leave to enter the river The 
Ahetle, however, proceeded very leisurely 
on her way ; and Captain Maxwell, on being 
fired at by the junks, and the fort at the 
river’s mouth, silenced the junks nt a single 
shot; while one broadside sufficed to send 
the garrison of the fort seanijicring up the 
side of the hill, down which that defence is 
somewhat proposterously built. The effect 
of this decisive conduct was evinced in the 
short apace of one day, by the arrival of all 
sorts of provisions to tlio Alceste at Wliampoa, 
by a free consent to load the Jfeioett, and by 
the publication of a statement that tlie firing 
nt the entrance of the river was nn affidr of 
saluting 1 Those who composed tho eiuhassy 
were gratified to find on their arrival at 
. Canton, on the 1st of January, that Captain 
Maxwell had not bcoh deterred by any un- 
necessary apprehensions for their safely from 
duly maintaining tho digiiitv of the Britisii 
fleg.” 

Tiie dutice aud annoyances of Lord Am- 
herst were not over on hie arrival nt Canton. 
Tho emperor had written a letter for the 
Regent, and ooinmittod the delivery of it to 
his viceroy nt Canton, who was pcrsomiUy to 
place it in tlie hands of tho liritish auibassndor. 
This ceremony wes performed iji au emi- 
nently uncivil manner, which tlie ambassador 
took care to rebuke in a way wliicli coin- 
jiorted w ith the dignity of his bearing tlirough- 
out. Tills ceremonial terminated Lord Am- 
herst’s business in Cliinn. Barrow relates,* 
that Lord Macartney’s embassy cost tho Chi- 
nobe government £170, UOU. Mr. Davis was 
of opinion that tho embaesy of Lord Amherst 
cost it an equal sum. Tho letter of tho 
emperor to tine Prince Regent was intolerably 
insolent and arrogant. Tho following pas- 
sages from it will suffice to disclose its cha- 
racter : — “ llcrcofler there is no occasion for 
you to send an ambassador so far, and be at 
the trouble of passing over mountains and 
crossing seas aud in a vcrmiilion edictj' the 
following passage : — “ I therefore scut down 
my pleasure to these auibasandors, and 
send them back to their own country, without 
punishing tlie high crime they had committed." 

Immediately after the departure of the 
ambassador, various acts of cruelty were per- 
petrated by the Canton autboritiee, wliich 
were intended chiefly as insults aud threats 
to the English. Tlie failure of the embassy 
w'as much discussed in England, very many 

* Travels in China. 

t Vioin its being written on paper of that colour by 
the emperor’s onru baud. 


were of opinion that Lord Amherst should 
have complied vnth the Chinese customs, 
whatever they wore. Dr. Barry O’Meara, in 
his Foice from St. Helena, represents the 
imprisoned Emperor Napoleon I., as derid- 
ing the English and Lord Amherst for their 
pride and impracticability in not stooping to 
any humiliation the Chinese thought proper 
to impose, wliich tho ex-emperor oonsidered 
indifi'erent, whereas tho commercial advan- 
tage to bo obtained was substantial. The 
opinion of so renowned a person was mucli 
quoted iii Europe, and especially in England 
after O’Meara’s book was published, wiioii- 
cver Chinese affairs brought up tho subject. 
The Emperor Napoleon was huiYevcr a bad 
judge on points of etliies or honour, however 
sagacious in mottera ot war or policy. lie 
could assume the language and conduct of 
a Mohammedan in Egypt, a Romauist in 
Italy, nud nn atheibt in France, when poli- 
tical and jiersonal objects were to bo promoted 
by BO doing. Lord Amherst’s honour and 
principle were of a higher cast, aud regulated 
by a Bcneo of duty draw’n from purer sources 
than any acknnuledgod ns authoritative by 
Napoleon Bnonaporto, Lord Ambertt did 
nut, like bis Ereuch imperial majesty, place 
the Bible on bis 2 >olitical book-aheh rs ; ho 
had another and more boeoming compartment 
for it. Duty to tho person of his king, tho 
honour and ilignily ol bis country, and to the 
religion ho profphsed, forbid J.ord Amlierst 
to rouder the idolatrous liomngo and recog- 
nition of Buprcnincy demanded by the 'I'm tar 
emperor. He acted conscientiously, and the 
present gciicnition of Englishmen nt nil 
events approves. Had Lord Amherst par- 
ticijiatcd in tlio degrading aud disliouourablo 
ceremonial pro]iosed, lie would not in all pro- 
bability have obtained any advnutngeH lor bis 
nation, nud tho English would have been re- 
itiiuded nt Ciiutoii by the viceroy, that their 
king was the emperor's shave. At it was, tho 
firmness of the ambassador much impressed 
the Chinese authorities, aud notwitlistandiug 
their first outbursts of leseutmont, made them 
more wary of affronting a people who might 
assert their independence in a very trouble- 
some inaiuior. At all events, Mr. Davis, who 
had opportunities of personally observing the 
effects, thus expresses a similar opinion 
It has often been a subject of just remark, 
that this unsuccessful misaion W'os followed 
by a longer interval of tranquillity, ami of 
freedom from Chinese annoyance than had 
ever been experienced before. From the 
year 1816 to 1829, not a single stoppage of 
the British trade took place, except iu the 
affair of tho Topaze frigate in 1822; end 
then the Canton government was glad to 
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make the first advances to a resumption of 
the suspended intercourse, as we shall see. 
Ill 18110 an accidental oocurronco took place, 
which gave rise to transactions of a very re- 
markable nature, proving in the strongest 
manner the anxiety of the government to 
avoid a discussion with the English. Some 
boats from one of the company’s ships were 
watering in the river, when they were bar- 
barously attacked by a party of Ohineae with 
stones. The officer in charge of the boats 
fired over the heads of the assailants to make 
them desist, but the shot unfortunately took 
cifect among some boys on a high bank opiio- 
site, and killed one of them. The Chinese, 
ns usual, demanded that somebody should be 
given up ; but the committee insisted on the 
urgent emergency which led to the disohargo 
of the gun, us u ell ns on tlie accidental na- 
ture of the case. In the meanwhile, the 
butelicr on hoard one of the ships eominitted 
suicide ; and the Oliineje, on hearing this, 
immediately took it up, thinking projicr to 
asumne tliat he must he the individual who 
had shot the boy ! 'I'lie utmost eagerness 
and haste were shown by them in appointing 
an inquest of maudariiie, who proceeded to 
examine the body ; and, as it was deeided by 
them at once that the deceased butcher must 
he the iinmiuide, the trade proceeded as 
usual. It must he observed, that the com- 
raittoe only granted permission for thu shi)> 
to he hoarded by the mandarins when they 
deiniindcd it, and tiial the whole pioceediug 
sliowed tlio extreme anxiety of the local an- 
thuritios to accommodate the afTair.” 

Thu English abstained, however, from all 
cuiniiroinibe in the transaction, as is known by 
the distinct testimony of the llov. Dr. Morri- 
son, the congregational missionary, and Chi- 
nese iuter|iretcr to the company. This nar- 
rative shows at onoo the difficulty the En- 
glish had in carrying on trade peaceably witli 
the Chinese, and the good effect of firmness 
tempered by Justice and discretion in dealing 
with the Cantonese authorities. No other 
events of interest occurred in connection with 
English relatious to China, during the period 
to w hioh this chapter refers. 

CONtiUBST 01’ MAUHITIUS. 

During the Marijuis of Wellesley's govern- 
ment, various measures were contemplated 
by liim to frustrate the purposes and humi- 
liate the power of the Erencli and Dutch in 
the Eastern Archipelago. The expedition of 
Buonaparte to Egypt disconcerted these mea- 
sures. General Baird and General Wellesley, 
who wore nominated first to command the 
military portion of an expedition to the 
Mauritius, and then against Batavia, received 


other commiesions, The admiral who was 
to command the naval part of these enter- 
prises did not make his appearance at the 
rendeevons, Trinoomalee; and General Baird 
was (lispatclied with the troops to Egypt, 
General Wellesley to Mysore. No oppor- 
tunity fur prosecuting either of the meditated 
attacks occurred until 1 810, during the go- 
vernment of Lord Min to. The capture of 
Mauritius does nut properly come within the 
range of this history ; it is therefore here only 
uecesBury to observe that the expedition 
against the Mauritius was successful, and that 
the conquest much reduced Erench inlluenoe 
in the East. 

At the same time the Isle of Bourbon was 
captured, but was restored to France at the 
peace of 1814. 

CONQI EST OF TUB MOLUCCAS. 

Lord Minto's career ns an Indian atatea- 
man w as closed with more Iclat than it other- 
wise would have been, by his acquisition of 
the Moluccas and the Island of Java. “ An 
umpire, which for two centuries had contri- 
buted to the pow'er, prosperity, and grandeur 
of one of the principal and most respected 
states of Europe, was wrested from the shoit 
usurpation of the French government,* added 
to the dominions of the British crown, and 
converted from a seat of hostile machinations 
and commercial competition, into an aug- 
mentation of British power and prosper! ty.”f 

In the year 1808 Mr. KaflJes, alterwards 
8ir Htamford Itaillos, was secretary to the 
gutornmont of Prince of Wales’ Island. lU 
health compelled change of scene, and he pro- 
ceeded to the Moluccas. There he acquired 
considerable information as to the trade and 
joneral condition of the islands near and 
beyond the Htraits, ' lie also obtained very 
precise information of tho power of the Dutch, 
aisd tho value of their possessions in the great 
Archipelago. Mr. Bafiles drew np reports 
of the condition of Penang and Malacca, 
which influenced the government in modify- 
ing their intentions in respect to those settle- 
ments, and their views of the importance 
which should bo attached to them. Mr. 
Baffles drew up a paper on “the Malayan 
Archipelago," which so pleased Lord Minto, 
that he desired to make the gifted author go- 
vernor of the IMoluccas. With this intention 
other claims interfered. In the dociunent 
drawn np by Mr. Baffles, he insisted upon 
the neoessity to the ultimate interests of 

* The Moluccas and Java, with ita minor islands, were 
■ubjected to Irajcc, nhuu Hulload, the parent country, 
was conquered by the French. 

t Auber’s Rue emd Proffrets of the Britith Poioer in 
Mia, vol. ii. chup, xii. p. 470. 
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England in tlie East, that French inSnence 
should be completely extirpated throughout 
the Archipelago. The governor-general re- 
solved to carry out the opinions of Mr. Raffles, 
and to proceed himself with an expedition 
against Java. 

Previous to the accomplishment of his pur- 
pose, some other achievements were performed 
in consonance with the general object, such as 
the redaction of the Moluccas, or Spice Islands. 

In the middle of February, ISIO, Captain 
Tucker, with his majesty’s ships /Joi'cr, C'ora- 
wall, and Samarang, and jiart of the Madras 
European regiment, under Captoin Court, 
arrived off the island of Amboyna. The ships 
opened a heavy cannonade. Under their fire 
four hundred of the Madras regiment were 
landed, in two detachments, one under Cap- 
tain Court, the other commanded by Captain 
Philips. Philips attacked a battery in front, 
nrtft Cfftrriod it by storm. Court made a circuit 
and took some of tho redoubts in reverse. 
The next morning tlic guns of the captured 
batteries were directed against tho toum and 
fort. The Hutch governor was summoned to 
avtrrender, and obeyed. Thirteen hundred 
Dutch and Malay soldiers laid down their 
arms. Tlie former were sent to Java, — a very 
(luestionable policy, ns that place was about 
to be attacked. The Malays were enlisted in 
tho English service. Thus the English at 
last, and finally, avenged the insults and out- 
rages inflicted upon them so long before, by 
the Dutch at that place. The whole of the 
Moluccas were soon aftcrward.s captured, the 
Dutch in every case making a feeble resist- 
ance, unworthy of their former glory. The 
garrisons of tho Batavian republic were swiftly 
swept from the Archipelago, except from 
Java and its neighbouring isles. The last 
of the Moluccas that yielded to British power 
was Temate, the scene of so much competi- 
tion and contention between them and the 
Dutch in the early enterprises of the traders 
of those nations among the Spico Islands. 
There exists but little information concerning 
the attack on this place, once so famous as a 
battle-field for tho maritime rivals in the 
Archipelago. Mill has compressed some 
fragmentary accounts in the Asiatic Register, 
vol. xii. — the official despatches and old news- 
paper correspondence. His narrative is brief 
and clear, and supplies all that is worth 
relating. “Ternate was taken by Captain 
Tucker with a detachment of Europeans, the 
seamen and marines of the Rover, and some 
of the newly enlisted Amboyna corps. Cap- 
tain Tucker arrived off tho island on the 25th 
August; but light and baffling winds kept 
him off tho shore, and a landing was not prac- 
ticable till the 28th. A hundred and seventy 


men were landed in the night, with intent to 
surprise the forts and batteries which guarded 
the bay. The difficulties of the approach 
frustrated the scheme, and the men were re- 
ombarked. Early in tho morning they were 
again put on shore ; and, whilst the frigate 
engrossed the attention of the enemy, they 
proceeded unobserved to an cmineuce sup- 
posed to command the Fort of Kayomaira, 
tho principal Dutch post. They arrived on tho 
liill at noon ; but to their groat vexation they 
found that the fort was screened from their 
view by an intervening forest. They then 
endeavoured to proceed by an inland route, 
but, after incessant exertion throughout tho 
day, it was found impossible to disencumber 
the path of the immense trees which had been 
cut down and piled across it. Turning to the 
right, they followed the course of a rivulet 
which led to the beach, and brought them 
about ten o’clock witbin eight hundred yards 
of tho fort before they were discovered. Dis- 
regarding a smart fire of grape and musketry, 
they rushed forward, cscaladed the walls, and 
carried the fort. On the following morning 
the combined operations of the detachment 
and frigate overpowered the other defences 
of tlie bay, and by the evening tho town and 
island were surrendered. Few casualties im- 
paired tlie exultation of the victors. Their 
conquest completed tho reduction of the Mo- 
luecns, and Java with its dependencies alone 
remained in the possession of the Dutch.” 

CONQUEST OF JAVA AND ITS DEPENDENCIJSS. 

Having WTested the Moluccas from the 
united grasp of France and Holland, the 
English were eager for the meditated attack 
upon Java. The governor -general deter- 
mined upon personally superintending the 
o|>erations ; some delay was tlierefore neces- 
sary. The delays perpetually interposed by 
the naval commanders were, however, tho 
chief difficulties in tho way of ail enterprises 
which tho Indian government had hitherto 
attempted by sea. This want of alertness 
was shown at Maaritius and the Isle of 
Franco, Amboyna, and Ternate ; and but for 
the intelligence of Mr. Raffles, and the deter- 
mination of the governor-general not to be 
impeded by the admirals, and to carry out his 
purpose promptly and resolutely, the under- 
taking would have been deferred that year, — 
probably for ever ; for it is certain that the 
French and Dutch would have made desperate 
efforts to send reinforcements and supplies, 
and the garrisons would have made the de- 
fences infinitely more formidable. In pursu- 
ance of his object Lord Minto proceeded to 
Madras, on the 9th March, 1811. Troojis 
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were ordered to proceed from Bengal on the 
15th and 16th; on the 18th of April he 
reached Penang. The extent of information 
with which Mr. Daffies was enabled to furnish 
the governor'general on all points relating to 
countries of which scarcely anything was 
known, and the comprehensive views with 
which ho accompanied his reports, proved of 
infinite value. An incident that occurred at 
this stage of the proceedings marked the 
judgment and decision of Mr. Daffies. The 
late period when the expedition reached 
Malacca, caused some anxiety on account of 
the favourable monsoon, which was nearly 
terminating. A question arose as to wltich of 
two passages should be followed, in the course 
towards Java. The point called for an imme- 
diate determination; the choice was to he 
made between the northern route, round 
Borneo, which, frotn the little known of the 
navigation of those seas, was thought to he 
the only practicable one, especiall} for a fleet ; 
but how the dangcis of the Bartabau passage, 
where only one ship could pass at a time, 
were t6 be avoided, no one could suggest. 
Mr. Daffies had strongly recommended the 
sOUth-west passage, between Carumata and 


Sir Samuel Aachmnty, the British commander, 
was led by the information which reached him 
from various quarters, to. decide on attacking 
Batavia, as the place where the contests for 
the Franco-Dutch colonies of Java and de- 
pendencies was likely to be decided. 

On the evening of the 3rd of August, the 
vanguard of the fleet made Gape Garawang, 
and early next morning ran in for the month 
of the Mirandi river. During the lulls which 
ocenrred between the land and sea breezes, 
the ships safely anchored. Early in the even- 
ing the first division of the troops landed. 
The fleet, when all had assembled, consisted, 
according to Major Hough, of four sail of the 
line, fourteen frigates, seven sloops, eight 
of the honourable company's ernisers, fifty- 
seven transports, and seventeen gun-boats, 
under the command of Dear-Admiral Stopford, 
who joined the expedition at Batavia. When 
at Malacca, the military force was officially 
reported • to be as follows : — 

GcMfiil Abtiractoflhe Army, Malaeca, UhJuae, 1811. 

Mmvb tc.L. o. & 

miiciits. orricbBs. raiVAns. TotAi.. 
Kuruuean forces 20U — 5144 5344 

Native forces 121, 123 5580 5777 


Borneo, and staked his reputation on the 
success which would attend it." The uaval 
authorities were O]iposud to it; but Lord 
hlinto reposed full eonfidence iu the judg- 
ment and local information of Mr. Daffies, 
by embarking with him iu his majesty's 
ship the Moiieile, comuiaiulod by Captain 
the IIou. (Jeorge Elliot, on the IMh of 
■hme, Ihll, and leading the w'aj on Mr. 
liaffies’ sole responsibility. The result was 
cutiu'ly successful. The fleet, consistiug of 
sixty sail,* was iu six weeks in sight of Ba- 
tavia, without a single accideut. The Jfoclesfe 
alone would have done it a fortnight soonor.f 
In the progress of the expedition from the 
roads of Madras, much danger was incurred 
by storms. His majesty's ship Uorer, and 
many other vessels which remained longest, 
w’ere driven on shore at Madras, and w recked. 
Happily, the transports, with the troops on 
board, left in time, and escaped. The first 
division of the army left Madrae April Ibth,^ 
1 811, under the command of Colonel Dobert 
DoUo Gillespie. When Lord Minto arrived 
at Malacca, he learned that General Daendels 
had been recalled by the French government, 
and that General Jansens had replaced him, 
and had brought out strong reinforcements. 


* Mill compates them at 100 sail. He probahly reckons 
a description of vessda which A.uhcr docs not iudude in 
the fleet." 

t M, Auber’e But of Brituh Patrer, &r. 

1 Thom’s ilemoir of the Conqurtt of Java London, 
1815. 

VOL. II, 


324 123 10,B74 11,121 

I Pioneers, Lsscars, itr 83V 

Grnnd total 11,900 
Of this force were left behind sick, at 
Malacca ; of the remainder became ill 

on landing at Java. The cause of this sick- 
ness was not the climate of Java, but tlie 
bad, and, in some cases, disgusting quarters 
afforded to the men wdiile on board the tran- 
sports, together with the rough weather en- 
countered on the passage. 

Colonel Gillespie and the advance brigade 
first landed at Chillingching, a village ten 
miles or so to tho eastw’ard of Batavia. He 
immediately took up a position over the road 
to Cornelis, to gain possession of that rood, 
and protect the lauding of the rest of the 
troops, which was safely effected. 

On the Tth of August, the advance guard 
of tho British crossed the Augale river by a 
bridge of boats, and halted themselveB.f The 
next day, Batavia was summoned. The inha- 
bitants, such as the French had not driven 
away, were eager to surrender ; and our troops 
had therefore no difficulty in taking posses- 
sion of tho town. 

It was expected that the French and Dutch 
would make a stand at W eltevreeden. Against 
that place the army began its march on the 
* 10th. The cantonments were abandoned on 

* Miyor Thorn, deputy quarternuMter-general at Tam. 

f Wilhon, vol. lii. p. 858. 
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tlie approach of our army, but General Jumel, 
the Freucli officer aecoud in command, had 
intrenched a camp for a division of the Dutch 
army in a strong position, overlooking the 
road to Cornelis, about a mile from Welte- 
vrceden. Two villages covered the position 
of the Dutch infantry. The enemy met our 
advance with gra))e and musketry ; the Eng- 
lish geuernl skirmislied in front, using his 
horse artillery and rifles freely, and turned 
with his main force the left flank of the de- 
fence. Having set Are to the villages, the 
British troops charged through the smoke and 
burning houses, dispoaseMsing the Dutch infan- 
try and artillery of every strategical point, 
and driving them in headlong retreat until 
they found protection under the cannon of 
Cornelis. In the arsenal of Weltevreeden a 
large amount of military stores and hUO guns 
beeame the prize of .the victors. General 
Jansens was confident that Cornelia would 
doty the whole force of the governor-general 
until the rainy season would render it inipos- 
sililc to occupy treuchca or a camp in its 
vicinity, and cause great loss in sickness to 
the English if they attempted a blockade. 
Jansens held an intrcuched camp, his flunks 
protected between two rivers, tlie Hlokeu and 
the Batavia river. It was a position resem- 
bling that which iScindiah occupied when 
General Wellesley fought the desperate 
battle of Aasnye. The Batavian river near 
Cornells was unfordable, and the bunks broken 
in abrupt acclivities. The Sloken was, with 
difficulty, fordable, hut it was defended by 
powerful batteries and redoubts. There was 
a strong redoubt ou the British side of the 
river to protect the only bridge left standing. 
Between the two rivers the trenches were 
protected by formidable redoubts, and the in- 
equality of the ground concealed the strength 
of the defences, and gave the defenders op- 
portunity to maiKBUvre against any assail- 
ants, whatever quarter the attack came from. 
The camp, hotii in front and rear, was jiro- 
tected similarly, both by art and nature. The 
oirciimrorence of the lines was nearly five 
miles, and was monuted by 2tjU pieces of 
cannon. Seldom bad the English in all their 
daring assaults ou strong places, a position 
presented to tlieir attack more undesirable. 

On the night of the 20th of August, the 
English began regular approaches, and as the 
works progressed, a heavy battering train w’as 
mounted. The main attack was upon the 
Utt da pout. Having battered the redoubt, 
and considerably weakened the enemy's fire, 
tlie moment fur the assault arrived. Colonel i 
Gillespie took the command. He was the j 
same officer who (related in our accovint of | 
the Goorkha campaign), as Miyor-general Sir ' 
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B. R. Gillespie, was killed en the 81st of 
October, 1814, at Ealunga, in NepanL He 
had some dismounted dragoons, the body- 
guard, and a body of marines; besides the 
grenadier and light and rifle oompanies of the 
14th, d8th, 6 9th, and 78th re^menti, and 
grenadiers of 6th and 6th volunteers, Madras 
pioneers. Lieutenant-colonel Macleod and 
Major Tule were ordered to ailvance, the 
first named against a redoubt in the angle of 
the enemy's front and left, the other upon the 
bridge leading to the rear. 

On the night of the 26th of August, the 
English began their formidable task. Gil- 
lespie led his men on in silence ; at dawn the 
enemy’s videttes perceived him : the British, 
ns commanded, abstained from firing a shot, 
but rushed upon the pickets with the 
bayonet, nearly all of whom iierisbed, and 
the advance redoubt was carried nearly os 
soon as the alarm was given. The promp- 
titude, celerity, and discipline of the English 
gave effect to valour, and this first step of 
their progress was accomplished without loss. 
The 78th regiment, without entering the re- 
doubt, carried the bridge over the Bloken. 
Gillespie crossed with them, and w’ithout firing 
a shut dashed at once against the redoubt 
within the lines, which also commanded the 
passage of the bridge. Each of theae re- 
doubts had twenty eighteen -ponndcr guns, 
besides several of twenty -four and of thirty- 
two pounds. Colonel Gibbs, who was guided 
to the scene of action by the enemy's fire, 
crossed the bridge after Gillespie, and while 
that officer stormed the redoubt to the left, 
Gibbs turned to the right, where another 
redoubt was also in a position to command 
the bridge; bo at once stormed it, relying 
solely on the bayonet. When the bulwark 
was conquered, a Dutch officer set fire to the 
magazine, which blew up, causing terrible 
havoc and destruction. The devoted man 
who thus sacrificed his own life to what he 
considered the honour and interests of his 
country, inflicted by his suicidal act severe 
loss upon his enemies. The grenadier com- 
panies (there were t^vo on the occasion) of 
his majesty's 14th regiment were blown up. 
Many other English soldiers perished. Con- 
trary to the intentions of the Dutch officer, 
his^act also slew many of his own country - 
me*n. The magazine was fired before the 
Dutch and French could make good their 
retreat. By these events a way into the in- 
trenched camp was conquered, and the Eng- 
lish poured over the bridge impetuously, 
spreading in every direction most likely to 
make their conquest sure. Cornelis was en- 
tered, and the enemy driven out. The whole 
of this work was performed in the dim grey 
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light of early da\vn, bat by the time it was 
accomplished the sun 'was above the horiaon, 
and both armies were presented to one 
another in full view. The enemy was dis- 
persed, broken, or bayoneted in the redonkta 
and trenches. The English were mustering 
in order, undisputed victors of the position. 
The enemy bad strong reserves which had 
made no effort to save the place ; these were 
drawn up on a plain in front of the barracks 
and lesser fort, protected by its guns. There 
were several battalions of infantry, a consi- 
derable body of cavalry, heavy guns in posi- 
tion, and twenty pieces of horse artillery in 
line. There appeared a prospect of a new 
and fierce engagement. His majesty's d9th 
t egiment at once advanced, and the enemy 
ribamefnlly gave way. The kttth entered and 
captured the fort, while Colonel Gillespie, 
coming up with the dragoons and horse artil- 
lery, the retreat of the enemy broke into a 
disgraceful flight. I'or ten miles Gillespie 
maintained the pursuit, pouring grape into 
the flying masses, and passing between the 
different bodies with his cavalry, cut them up, 
unless as their cries for mercy stayed the 
hands which wielded the British sabres. Hix 
thousand were thus spared; a regiment of 
French voltigeurs, fresh from France, laid 
down their arms. The number slain was not 
computed ; at all events, no correct reports 
remain to attest it. The English lost eighty- 
tive officers killed and wounded, and eight 
hundred men. There wore besides, seventy- 
three seamen and marines numbered among 
the British who fell. General Jansen escaped 
with a small body of his light cavalry to the 
eastern coast. A squadron of frigates, with 
extra detachments of marines, were sent to 
Cheribon, the place surrendered to Colonel 
Wood. 

While Sir S. Auchinnty went in pursuit of 
•lansens, a naval expedition was directed 
against the Island of Madura, off the north- 
east coast of Java; it was captured. Jansens 
collected a force of native cavalry at Jater, 
six miles from Samarang. Auchniuty landed 
at Samarang, from which the inhabitants fled. 
He went at once in quest of the enemy’s 
camp, which was drawn up on a range of 
hills, difficult of access, their steeps present- 
ing a surface of sharp and broken crags. 
The occupants of the camp were chiefly 
natives, and numbered about eight thoueand 
men, with twenty guns in position. Auoh- 
muty's force was one thousand strong, a very 
excellently formed body, all Europeans, en- 
gineers, sappers and miners, artillery, Ac., 
being in )iro|)&rtion to the companies of tile 
line. He bad a strong detachment of pioneers, 
and six light field-pieces. The sumnut of the 


range was level and grassy, fit for cavalry, 
of which the native army was oompose^ 
There were also slopes by which the trooper* 
could ascend or descend along the opposite 
sides with ease. As soon as Auobmuty'a 
pioneers began their work, the troopers took 
to flight, leaving the guns behind them, which, 
with the exception of occupying the fitld, 
was the only honour or advantage won by 
General Auckmuty. General Jansens shortly 
after surreiidored the island to Great Britaitt, 
and the troops yet in arms as prisoners of war. 

The conquest of Java and the Moluccas 
led to the promotion of Lord Minto in the 
peerage ; he was made an earl. Mr. Baffiee 
was knighted, and made “ lieutenaut-govetnot 
of Java and its dependencies." Colonel Gil- 
lespie obtained the command of the troops. 
This officer manifested a strangely hostile 
feeling to Sir Stamford Itnffles. He could 
regard no subject in the same light as the 
'overnor. The latter was a statesman, a 
scholar, and a philosopher, and Colonel Gil- 
lespie was unable to apprehend the extent or 
depth of the governor’s views. The colonel 
desired to occupy Java with numerous forces ; 
the governor believed it unnecessary, and 
insisted upon economy in the new govem- 
meiit. Gillespie resented this, end brought 
so many and sncIi serious charges against hie 
excellency, that it became necessary fnr the 
governor-general of India to institute an 
official inquiry, which issued in the bononr- 
able acquittal of Raffles from all the impeach- 
ments so petulantly brought againat Mm. 
The commanJer-in-chief was displaced. 

While yet Colonel Gillespie continued in 
oommaiid, bis services were actively demanded 
in various ways to preserve in order the ter- 
ritory wliich be had so gallantly done hie 
part to conquer. The French and Dnteh 
stirred up the natives against the English' by 
all sorts of misrepresentations. The Snltaa 
of Yadtryakaita proclaimed war against the 
invaders. Gillespie attacked his capital, and 
carried it by storm. The sultan himself was 
taken prisoner and exiled to Penang. Hie 
son was placed by the English on the vacant 
throne. The capture of Yadtryakaita ap- 
palled the young sultan, and made him snb- 
miseive to the English. It had been defended 
by one hundred thousand men, who sliow^ 
ninch courage, but their weapons and diaci- 
pliiie were so inleiior, that they were unaUe 
to defend the place even against a few thou- 
aand Europeans. 

On the north-east coast of Sumatra, the 
Sultan of Paleuibatig defied the power of the 
Knglish. Giilexpic sailed from Java, in Marefa, 
1812, and the sultan fled without striking a 
blow for his iiidepeudeuce. The Eoglidi 
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commander dethroned him, and placed hia 
brother on the throne. The expedition was 
taken, because the sultan had entered into an 
engagement uith the Dutch, refused subse- 
quently to revoke it, and bound himself not 
to admit them or the French to his dominions. 
The position in which the English then were 
positively demanded the adoption of a policy, 
towards the neighbouring sultans, of treating 
all as enemies who were not allies: other- 
wise the French and Dutch would form 
points of support on the different islands, and 
endanger the British possessions. Batavia 
hod too long proved a source of peril to 
English commerce in the Eastern seas, for 
the English quietly to allow French or Dutch, 
when vanquished in one place, to create a 
position of power in another. 

On the 18th of May, i 'olonol Gillespie left 
iSumatra for Banea, of which place he took 
possession. Java remained in the quiet pos- 
session of the British until 181/1, when a 
circumstance occurred which created consi- 
derable alarm*. The native officers, iion- 
commisbioned officero, and privates of a Bengal 
light infantry battalion conspiicd, in October, 
with some other sepoys and their officers, 
to murder all Europeans upou whom they 
could lay their hands, and desert, or, subvert- 
ing the constituted authorities, join the natives 
of Java in effecting a rcvolntioii. The cause 
of this atrocious conspiracy lay as usual in a 
broach of faith committed by the government. 
The conspirators were volunteers, who, con- 
trary to the prejudices of their caste and 
nation, freely offered to join the expedition 
to Java, on condition of being restored to 
their country at the expiration of the third 
year of service. The government was very 
glad to make the bargain, but the English 
officials had no concern about keeping it. 
It was scandalously and tyrannoualy vio- 
lated. The sepoys, despairing of all hope of 
again seeing tlieir country, and smarting 
under a sense of wrong, gave way to the 
vindictive passious which characterise the 
Bengalees, and the hatred of 'Europeans 
and Christians, which is as strongly charac- 
teristic of them, and formed the sanguinary 
purpose, w'hich, had it not been timely dis- 
covered, would have been rutlilcssly executed. 
It is remarkable how the sepoy has ever 
proved himself the same sauguinary monster, 
whether at Vellore, or Java, or Oawnpore. It 
is equally remarkable that after such decided 
proofs of ^eir readiness, men and officers, to 
assassinate their comrades and defenceless 
Europeans, upon any provocation from the 
government, that both the government and 
British officers continued to trust them, until 
the mutiny of 1857, and the horrid butcheries 


of Gawnpore. Some of the criminals of Java 
were executed, the rest* were drafted into 
battalions returning home. A sanguinary out- 
rage was in truth the shortest way to obtain 
justice, when the soldier in India was robbed 
or wronged by his superiors. 

In 181G, Java was given up to Holland. 
The overthiow of Napoleon Buonaparte in the 
campaign of 1813, led to general rearrange- 
ments among the European governments, all ot 
whom showed jealousy of England, upon whom 
the brunt of the war fell in the coalition 
against France. The ministers of England 
were deficient in intelligence, patriotism, and 
diplomatic talent. They were far more soli- 
citous to prop up the despotisms of continental 
Europe, to flatter, and to caress them, than 
they were to secure the commercial advantage 
and national honour of tltc United Kingdom 
The authorities in India made strong repre- 
sentations against the surrender of Java 
The East India Company was anxious foi 
its retention. 8ir Stamford llsfiles pointed 
out, in an able despatch, the vast resources of 
that island, ns one of the richest and mo«t 
fertile places on the globe. He showed that 
the timo must come when a mighty tradi 
would he canied on through the Straits with 
China, and that whatever European power oi 
powers w ould pussess the islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago could command that trade. The 
despatch of the eminent statesmen, the lientc- 
nant-goveruor of Java, was not even read by 
the minister of the day; and other important 
despatches were at the same time treated 
with similar insolent contempt, or culpable 
neglect. The grand object with the ministty 
was the upholding and extension of despotic 
government everywhere. The opposition 
were influenced in their arguments, and per- 
haps in their motives, by party. When Java 
was conquered, Sheridan, w’ho knew nothing 
of the subject, and who, except for party pur- 
poses, seldom paid attention to any matter ut 
public interest, derided the conquest as not 
worth the expense incurred. The object ol 
the eloquent declaimer was to damage the 
ministry ; he took no trouble to ascertain the 
truth. The object of the English ministry 
was to satisfy the Holy Alliance: English com- 
merce, and the interests of the English people, 
were secondary objects. No surrender ol 
territory was ever made by the English more 
impolitic. The abandonment of Borneo at a 
later period, although a most injarioua step 
to English interests, and in spite of the ex- 
pressed will of the bankers, merchants, and 
manufacturers of England, as well as the 
merchants ot Singapore and India, was not 
BO purblind as the surrender of Jars. In 
1814 when England agreed to surrender 
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Java to the Dutch, the revenue of the island 
u'as more than half a million sterling. The 
government of Holland was so occupied by 
the return of Napoleon from Elba, and the 
pampaign in Belgium and France in 


that it was unable to take advantage of the 
cession made by “its generous ally.” It was 
not therefore until the end of 1816, that the 
Dutch flag again, floated over the queen of 
the eastern isles, 


CHAPTER OVl. 

HOME FA EM’S (ONaECTED WITH THE EAST INDIA COMPANY FROM THE BEGINNING OF 
THE 19tk CENTItRY TO THE RENEWAL OP THE riTARTER IN ] 833-4 


'I'lii! century opened as to the home affairs of 
the company with a grave discussion concern- 
ing “ the shipping interest." The company's 
ships were the finest merchantmen in the 
world ; capable of coping in battle with the 
martiid navies of other countries, even with 
those of Holland, Franco, and Hpain. The 
peculiar manner in which those ships were 
held as jjroperty, Iiy persons holding votes 
m the proprietary, gave a distinct pre- 
ponderance of this particular interest over 
other separate interests in connection with the 
company. The result was a monopoly which 
proved injurious to the company and the 
country, which was offensive in England as 
m India, and objected to by the parliament 
and the board of control, 'flic measures of 
the Marquis Wellesley in India, in taking up 
Indian built sliips to carry freights to Eng- 
land, shook the nionojioly, and led to a fierce 
opposition on the part of the projtrietary to 
the encroachments of the crown. After a 
contest, the details of which would afford no 
interest to the reader in these days, the crown 
triumphed. The circumstance is important, 
ns it was the beginning of successive en- 
croachments upon the exclusive privileges of 
tlic company, which rapidly succecdeil in the 
course of the present century, until the East 
India Company ceased to he a trading society. 
The disputes with tlie shipping interest were 
not concluded, when new differences arose 
between the company and the board of con- 
trol, about “ the private trade.” M. Auber, 
commenting upon tliis quarrel, wisely ob- 
served, “A combination of circumstances fre- 
riuently gave rise to feelings thot never would 
hove existed had the causes which produced 
them been disposed of as they arose." At the 
close of 1802, M. Bosanquet, being chairman 
of the court of directors, and LordCostlereagh 
president of tho board of control, there was 
more harmony than usual between the two 
branches of Indian government. Still there 
arose discussions upon finance that were vexa- 
tions. The company possessing the exclusive 
trade of India and Ohiua, the English public 


I- and parliament were unwilling to render any 
I aid to the company towards bearing the ex- 
penses of the great wars carried on in India. 
Besides it was alleged that the conquered 
territory should pay the expense of the con- 
quest Yet, whatever might be the ultimate 
j relation of the rovennos of the new territory 
to tho expense incurred in obtaining them, 
they seldom repaid it for many years. Most 
of the wars in tlie East with European powers 
have been, through the whole period of British 
connection, initiated by the board of control, 
or by the govcrnors-general, who were its 
nominees and in secret correspondence with 
its chief. These wars were frequently op- 
posed to the policy and directions of the com- 
pany. The board was exacting upon the 
directors. The directors complained that 
their profits were swallowed up by the ex- 
penses of a policy adverse to their interests 
and their wishes, and entirely the wmrk of the 
government rrequentl 3 % when it appeared 
to the world as if the company and the board 
were of one mind, the former was obliged to 
submit to the latter, under threats of bringing 
their differences before* parliament, and over- 
throwing their monopoly by an appeal to the 
principles of one class and the prejudices of 
other classes of tho British people. In fact the 
company wan in continual danger of having 
their ships, stores, and funds employed for the 
advantage of the general public, under the 
orders of the secret committee of the board of 
control, or under the direct and aebitrary 
orders of tho crown. Whenever the company 
requested the reimbursement of the immense 
property thus squandered by the state at their 
expense, their accounts were disputed, or they 
were told that the public exchequer would not 
allow of the repayment. Hints and threats 
were generally added, that if they made any 
noise about the matter, the parliament and 
public would be appealed to against the 
monopoly. From the time tho company was 
rich enough to become an object of plunder, 
the crown and parliament were ever ready 
iniquitously to deprive it of its property, under 
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ibreitts, if it did not stibmitt of destroying its 
privileges. Among the most blunt and un- 
eonrteoua of the compnoy’a tyrants at the 
board of control was Lord Castlereagh. The 
mild btit severely just remonstrances of the 
company’s chairman, Mr. Bosanquet, in 1803, 
rebuked the officious and unprincipled states- 
man, with a dignity and pou er which any other 
minister but bis lordship would have felt. 

The dircctois in 1803, as indeed at all 
times, wrote to the governor -general, urging 
economy and the liquidation of the debt. The 
governor-general urged that money should 
be sent from England for the investments. 
Lord Wellesley, and all other governor- 
generals appointed by the board of control, 
treated Indian finance ns if the East India 
Company was an association conveniently 
existing for tlie purpose of providing England 
with funds to make war in the East against 
Other European nations, offensive or defen- 
sive, as the case might be, and for adding to 
the gloi'y of England I 13 ' Asiatic conquests. 
Clive, Hastings, Barlow — in a word, tlm com- 
pany's own servants, when invested with 
supreme power, acted ns if the object of their 

S ivernment was to cousider and to promote 
e interests of a great eommercial associa- 
tion, called the East India Company, which 
they were bound to serve as their omployers. 
In their conquests, while they were patriotic 
and jealous for the renown of England, they 
regarded battle and victory as a j»ait of their 
business ns agents of the company. Under 
the board of control, the governor-general 
was a leading member of the aristocracy, ap- 
pointed for party purposes, as n reward for 
home services, rather than his fitness for India ; 
and he acted as if his main business was to 
fulfil his period of office in such a manner as 
would redound to his own glory, prove tho 
cabinet which nominated him wise in their 
nomination, and assist in keeping up, or 
creating, a parliamentary majority for his 

K rty. The company, which created the Eng- 
h interest in India by its own resonrees and 
at its own risk, has been generally treated as 
A troublesome appendage to the hoard of 
control, interfering with the patronage of 
the president, the cabinet, and the governor- 
general. The double government never 
worked well, not because it w’as a efonbie 
government, as was supposed by many, but 
because the objects of tho two governing 
bodies were opposed. Either the board of 
Control should have been so constituted as 
Cel be « check, in the interest of the na- 
tten, titustt'the improper exercise of the privi- 
l^C oittetHlecIi to the company, or the com- 
JfMysIgHiid 'have) 'been abolished when the 
tobad j tTho president of that 
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board aimed at objects altogether alien to the 
privileges and existence of the company, and 
in the interest, not of tho nation, but of a do- 
minant party of tho crown, and of the ministry 
of the time being. 

In the beginning of 1804-, the directors 
were alarmed at the drain of specie caused by 
the wars of the Marquis Wellesley. Lord 
Castlereagh encouraged the marquis in dis- 
regarding the opinions of tho directors, who, 
whenever they complained of tho expenses 
caused by wars, were set nt nought by the joint 
action ot the person at the head of the board 
at home, and the person at the head of the 
council abroad. Wiiile war was raging, and 
the directors dreaded bankruptcy, the board of 
control was engaged in costly plans connected 
with the Calcutta college and other projects. 

In 1806 the policy of Lord Wellesley was 
impugned with great severity in the house 
of commons by Pauli. This gentleman had 
been a servant of the company, and resident 
ill Oude. In that situation he received much 
kindness from Lord Wellesley, which he re- 
paid with ingratitude. The dissolution of 
parliament in 1807 stopped Mr. Pauli's pro- 
ceedings. This gentleman did not again 
olifain a seat in jmrliamont. lie committed 
suicide in 1808. 

Lord I'olkestonc took up tho impoachment 
of Lord 1\ cilesle.y. Ho was aided liy it con- 
siderablo number of members, but their in- 
criminatory resolutions were rejected by large 
majorities. Still his lordship's transactions in 
Omlo were regarded as precisely similar to 
those of Hastings, and it was demanded that 
Lis aristocratic connexions should not screen 
hint. The whole of those discussions were set 
at rest by a resolution, asserting his personal 
honour, public zeal, and usefulness, being 
proposed by Sir John Anstruther, which was 
carried l>y an overwhelming majority. This 
did not satisfy the directors of the East India 
Company, who persisted in regarding the 
policy of Lord Wellesley as one of aggran- 
dizement end war, injurious to the trade and 
ruinous to the finance of the company. They 
believed that neither tlic war with Tippoo nor 
the Mahrattas w’as necessary, that both ahould 
have been allowed to pursue their course of 
intrigue in their own way, the govemor-gene- 
r»l simply providing for tbe security of the 
company’s territories in cose of invasion. 

Throughout these proceedings in the com- 
mons, the noble marquis received the support 
of the crown and the cabinet. He was even 
offered the seals of the foreign office during the 
progress of the parliamentary proceedings. His 
lordship, with a liigli sense of honour, such as all 
who knew him wotdd have expected, declined 
office while charges were hanging over him. 
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In 1809 he wu deputed emhaeudor to the 
junta in Spain; in 1810, he was invested with 
the Order of the Qarter, and thronghoiit hie 
long career held many officee of distinction, 
and always with honour. 

When Lord Oornwaliis assumed the govern* 
ment of India, hie first care was that most 
usually the trouble of all governor-generals — 
jfinanot. He pros very popular with the di- 
rectors ; thep were therefore fiUed with asto- 
nishment BM alarm when they learned that 
he had taken treasuft intended for the Chinese 
investment est fit -the ships at Madras, to the 
amount of a quarter of a niiiliou sterling. 
When, in S*ebrhary, 180A, intelligence of his 
lordship's death reached England, the direc- 
tors received it with the deepest concern. 
Apart from the personal esteem which they 
entertained for him, he bad initiated a policy 
of retrenchment to make Up for the quarter of 
a million stmSag, and to compensate for the 
war policy of hiS predecessor. So attached 
were the direotoN to his lordship, snd so 
highly did they approve of his plans, that 
they bestowed upon liia son and successor the 
sum of £40,000- 

On the 20th of January, 1806, Mr. Pitt 
died, a man whose policy had exercised a de- 
cisive influence npon the affairs of the com- 
pany. But for him it is probable the hoard 
of control had never been formed. 

A fierce contest ensued between the board 
of control and the court of directors in naming 
a successor to Lord Cornwallis. It was agreed 
on all hands that Sir George Barlow shouid 
occupy that post temporarily, hut the board 
wisliedto force upon the directors Lord Lau- 
derdale ; the directors contended that Sir G. 
Barlow, their own servant, was competent. 
They knew nothing of Lord Lauderdale, had 
no confidence in him, and would not be par- 
ties to his appointment. The court refused 
to revoke appointment of Sir George. 
Lord Minto bad snoceeded Lord Gsstlereagh 
.as president Qf the board of control, and be 
intimated to the directors, on the 29th of May, 
that the king hadjwvfdted the appointment of 
Sir G. Bailow. The court of directors pre- 
sented an indignant remonstrance. As a 
compromise, Lord Minto himself was ap- 
pointed. The whole proceeding was discredit- 
able to the crown and the cabinet. What- 
ever the merits of Lord Minto ultimately 
proved to bo, Sir G. Bnrlow was competent, 
and there was no ground for his removal, but 
the desire on the part of the ruling party in 
the state to wrest the patronage from the 
company, and make the office of governor- 
general of India an appointment dependent 
upon the services rendered in English party 
])olitics by the person obtaining it. 


This mode of disposing of the high oflos 
of governor-general of India was as strikingly 
illustrated by the way in which Lord Minto 
himself was replaced by the Earl of Moira 
(Marquis of Hastings). iProfeaaor WUsoa 
states, that on the change of ministry in No- 
vember, 1611, the ministry were obliged by 
cironinstances to confer tbe office on Lord 
Moira. His loidsbip had been engaged to 
form a ministry, and this was to be & re- 
ward. 

"A resolntion was accordingly moved by 
the chairman (of the court of diiectocs), un- 
der the dictation, no doubt, of the board of 
control, that Lord Minto should be recalleiL 
No reason for the measure waS assigned,; but 
it was adopted in opposition to the tottor of 
a letter received from Lord Minto's fiSends, 
expressing bis wish to be relieved in January, 
16 14. This letter was aaaigUed as the reason 
for the immediate appointment of Earl Moira; 
but, as objected by one of the opponents of 
the arrangement, Mr. Charles Grant, the plea 
was delusive, as no one could pretend to as- 
sign it as a sufficient reason for proceeding 
to the choice of a governor-general in Novem- 
ber, 1611, whose piesence at Fort William 
could only be necoBsary in January, 1814.” 

lu the years 1816-14, the amount of the 
debt of India was £27,000,000; the interest, 
£1,686,000, a permanent diminution of 
£592,000 annual interest. But taking the 
sicca rupee at two shillings, the debt would 
be only £28,188,000. and tbe interest only 
£1,402,287. 

The year 1813 was one of great import- 
ance to the East India Company. It w'aa 
then tbe first great inroad was made in its 
exclusive privileges. From the beginning of 
1811 a very warm discDsBion was mSilitained 
by the mercantile pu^ic, and by political 
coDomista, with "the East India interest,” 
A very conaiderable power was brought to 
bear upon the members of both houses of 
parliament against the renewal of toe com- 
pany’s charter. 

On tbe 22nd of Felu'nary a petition woa 
presented to parliament by the company pray- 
ing for a renewal of the charter, and setting 
foith the grounds upon uiiich such prayer 
was urged. 

On the 13th of March the house of com- 
nons, on the motion of Loid Gastlereagh, 
resolved itself into a committee, when his 
lordship submitted resolutions alteiing the 
constitution of the company. The company 
demanded permission to give evidence, and 
to bo beard at the bar of the house. On the 
.80th of Match tlicir first witness was pro- 
duced, no less a person than the great Warren 
Hastings. Afterwards the subject was eon- 
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sidered by Belect committoes, and the reaulta 
pablisbed in two large quarto volumes.* The 
minister was not moved by any evidence sub- 
mitted by the company ; neither was the com- 
mons. They passed the resolutions of Lord 
Castlereagh, and a bill founded on them. The 
lords hastily passed it.*}' 

In the chapter on the government of India, 
notice was taken of the various changes made 
in the power and authority of the company 
'by successive acts of parliament. It is there- 
fore unnecessary in this place to enlarge 
upon the subject of the changes in IHIS. 
'J'iie following abstract of the modifications 
then made is, however, necessary to enable 
the render to take a comprelxcnsive view of 
the now condition of the company, and tlio 
way iu which the affairs of fndin were in- 
fluenced hy them : — 

“ The trade of India was thrown open in 
shipe of a given tonnagp, under license from 
the court of directors, on whose refusal an 
appeal lay to the board, to whom the directors 
were to transmit the papers with their re- 
solution thereon.. The resort of parties to 
India for eomraeroinl and other pnrposeH was 
placed under similar ])rovisiou8. 

“ In order to satisfy the doubts which had 
arisen regarding the outturn of the company’s 
commercial affairs, the accounts were, in fu- 
ture, to he separated, under the two lieada of 
‘territory’ and ‘ eomniorce,’ according to a 
plan approved by parliament. It exhibited 
what portion of the extensive establishments, 
both in India and at lioiue, came under each 
In-ad of charge, and showed tiic result of the 
coiupany’s iiiinncial resources, whether aris- 
ing from oomraeree or territory. 

" A general authority was given to the 
Imrd over the appropriation of the territorial 
revenues, and^the surplus commercial profits, 
which might 'accrue after a strict observance 
of the appro])riation clauses. 

“ The hoard were to have control over 
the college and seminary in England. The 
officea of governor-general, governors, and 
coininaudcrs-in-chief, were now mode sub- 
ject to the approval of the crown, llcstora- 
tion of suspended or dismissed servants was 
not valid without the consent of the hoard; 
neither oouhl the court of directors grant 
any sum beyond £(J00 without their concur- 
rence. 

“ All episcopal cstablisliment was also au- 
thorised.” 

The revenue measures of the MaripiiB Hast- 
ings occupied the attention of the couit of 
directors during several years, beginning in 
1816. His reports on criminal justice and 

* BeporU of the Eut India Commlleei, 1818-14. 

t 68 George III., cap. 156. 


civil judicature made in 1818, also engaged 
much of the attention of the directors. 

In 1819 the directors were so pleased with 
the labours and successes, civil and military, 
of the Marquis of Hastings, that they recom- 
mended the court of proprietors to vote a snni 
of f (50,(XX) out of the territorial revenues of 
India, to purchase estates in any part of the 
United Kingdom for his lordship’s emolument. 

From the year 1819 until the termination 
of the government of Lord Hastings, disputes 
were maintained between the British and Dutch 
governments concerning Eastern affairs. The 
occupation of Singapore, where Sir Stamfonl 
Baffle-s had asserted British authority, pro- 
voked the jealous susceptibilities of the Dutch, 
w'ho, after the surrender to them of the Island 
of Java, laid claim to a monopoly of the trade 
of the Archijielago. Mr. (banning was then pre- 
sident of the board of control, and be spared 
no paius to qualify himself to meet the Dutch 
commissioners, who were appointed to press 
upon the English government an adjustment 
of the dispute. For five years these debates 
continued, frequent reference to India ncres- 
sarily deferring a settlement. At last, in 
1824, a treaty terminated the coiitcst. by 
this agreement the Dutch were to suvrendei 
to the English all their settlements in conti- 
^ nental India ; Malacca, md Singapore, were 
I to be reeogniaed as English settlements. The 
Butch were to obtain Sumatra. Great public 
dissatisfaction was felt by the Briti^'h mer- 
cantile public with this treaty. To the in- 
fluence of Sir Stamford Raffles it was due, th.it 
the English minister wlio in 1814 had snr- 
renderod Java, did not surrender all the 
Straits’ settlements. Lord Castlereagh cared 
little for commerce, ortho eomroetcial classes, 
his aim was to satisfy the despotic govern- 
ments of the continent, and maintain an in- 
timate alliance with them. His successors for 
many years were as little disposed to study 
the interests of the mercantile classes. 

Sir Evan Nepean having resigned the go • 
vernment of Bombay in 1818, Mr. Canning 
intimated to the directors his desire to ap- 
point as governor of that presidency some 
eminent servant of the company, or distin- 
guished otherwise in public employment. 
'Phis was an invasion by Mr, Canning of the 
custom of the board of control in grasping 
at t patronage of India for party and minis- 
terial purposes. The directors made choice 
of the IIoD. Mountstuart Elphinstone,* He 
Was nominated governor of Bombay in Oc- 
tober, 1818. 

In 1823 the Marquis of Hastings was re- 

I * Subieqaeatl; this genlleman acquired great celebrity 
by bia work on India, especially the Mohammedan period 
of Indian history. 
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ceived, utoh his return to England, srith dis> 
tingnished manifestation of approval by the 
government and the company. It was re- 
solved by the latter to confer upon him some 
further substantial mark of their approbation. 
This consisted in a vote of £20,000 to his son, 
which, however, was not conferred until 1827. 

When, in 1822, the Marquis Hastings re- 
signed the office of governor-general, the 
flight Hon. (rleorge Canning was nominated 
to that office. This was the spontaneous act 
of the directors, in consequence of Mr. Can- 
ning’s intelligent and conciliatory direction of 
the board of control. This arrangement was, 
however, doomed to disappointment, for the 
death of the Marquis of Londonderry (Lord 
< ’astlereagh) led to a reconstruction of parties, 
nnd of the ministry, and on the 18th of Sep- 
tember, Mr. Canning accejited the seals of the 
foreign office. 

In 1811* Sir Thomas Munro was appointed 
governor of Madras, and it was generally 
expected that, upon the resignation of Mr. 

( ’anning, he would bo promoted to the va- 
cated office. Two other candidates of greater 
influence, however, stood forward, Earl Am- 
herst, and Lord W. Bentinck. The interest of 
the former nobleman prevailed. He assumed 
the office on the Ist of August, 1823. Mr. 
Adam, the senior memhor of council, had 
filled the chair from the departure of the 
Marquis of Hastings. 

Tor several years after the departure of 
Harl Amherst to his government, the com- 
pany and parliament had little to occupy them 
concerning India of a nature to interest the 
general public, except returning thanks for 
victories gained by British troops in fresh 
wars, and the distribution of prize-money won 
by their exploits. 

In 1827 the company was deprived of a 
valuable servant, by the death ot 8ir Thomas 
Munro. He had rendered great advantages 
to the presidency of Madras by his improvo- 
nients in the judicial and revenue systems, and 
possessed the highest confidence of the court 
of directors and proprietary. His opinions 
on Indian affairs are quoted as decisive autho- 
rity, yet few men of eminence in India, and 
of equal ability and experience, have more 
frequently erred in their viewe of the pro- 
bable prospects of the people and the country. 
The directors found it a difficult task to select 
a suitable successor to 8ir Thomas Munro. 
Their choice fell upon the Right Hon. S. R. 
Lushington, Jan. 1827. On the same day. 
Major-general Bir John Malcolm was ap- 
pointed governor of Bombay, in the room of 
the Hon. Mountstnart Elphinstone.* Nei- 

V Tliii enliglitened Ustoriaa, diplomatist, atatoamau, 
and adauniatrstof aiuvires in 1 8(9. 
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ther Mr. Lushington nor General Malcolm 
left England for India until the July follow- 
ing the date of their nomination to office. 
The year which witnessed the appointment 
of Mr. Lushington and Sir John Malcolm to 
the government of the minor presidencies, 
saw the departure of Lord Amherst from 
India, and the appointment of Ijord W. Ben- 
tinck as governor-general. He did not, how- 
ever, leave England for his post of honour 
until February, 1828. He and Lord Amherst 
met at the Capo of Good Hope. 

The iineasinesB of the court of direotors 
during 1828-!), couccruiiig the increase of the 
public debt in India, was very great. From 
1 824: to 1828 it had increased more than thir- 
teen millions sterling, in consequence of war, 
and the acquisitions of territory causing the 
extension of the civil service. The revenues 
of the company did not keep pace with this 
accumulation of debt. The instructions of 
the board of directors to the governor-general 
to effect retrenchment assumed a tone of great 
urgency. 

In 1830 the proposition for constituting a 
legislative council occupied the government 
in Calcutta, and in London. In the mouth 
of October in that year the draft of a pro- 
posed hill was sent to the conrt of directors 
by the governor-general, for the purpose of 
being submitted to parliament. This draft 
underwent modifications, after much discus- 
sion at the board of control and the court of 
directors, and finally formed a part of the 
new act upon the renewal of the company’s 
charter, in 183.'<. 

In the month of May, 1K3:'>, Lord William 
Bentinck was appointed commander -in-chiet 
in India, iu the room of Bir Edward Barnes, 
This was the third instance of a governor- 
general being at the same time commander- 
in-chief. During the whole time of Lord 
William Bentinck’s government, the corre- 
spondence between the company nnd the 
governor -general on the subject of revenue 
w'as constant The revenue papers of this 
period are most voluminous, and disclose the 
labour and ability of his lordship, and the 
diligence and talent which were then in the 
court of directors. 

'rhe employment of natives in various de- 
partments of the state was strenuously advo- 
cated by Lord William Bentinck, and perhaps 
too readily acquiesced in to the extent of his 
recommendations by the directors. Native 
agents must be employed in India, but they 
constitute the grand difficnlty of administra- 
tion. Evils, for which the government of the 
presidencies, the supreme conncil, the board 
of control, and the cotirt of directors, have 
been held severally or together reepontible, 
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have orijpnated in the native agenoiee, which 
aie almost ahvaya corrupt, mercenary, cruel, 
and perfidiona. 

During the government of Lord William 
Bentinck, the home anthoritiea were much 
occupied with the consideration of the dilatory 
modes of communication between India and 
England. Except in certain inatriictions regn- 
lating the personal conduct of the governor- 
general, little was dr)ne to remedy an incon- 
venience intensely felt. The subject of 
steam navigation, as applied to India, had 
been brought under the notice of the court in 
1622 by a despatch from the government of 
Bombay, but in the meantime nothing had 
been effected. In the year 182o, the voyi^e 
to India by steam bad been accomplished in 
the ship ilnUrjrrite, commanded by Captain 
•Tohnson. She was, however, imder sail with- 
.out steam a fourth of her voyage. This ship, 
wifli other steamers, had been employed in 
the Birmese war, yet no organized metliod of 
utilizing steam, for the benefit of our Indian 
empire, and Englibli communication with it, had 
been adopted, 'i'bo enterprising labours of Mr. 
Waghorn, in order to establish btenin navi- 
gation vid Egypt, engaged the attention ol 
the English in India aud in England during 
a considerable poi tion of Lord William Ben- 
tinck’s administration. It was not until 1834 
that the subject was thoroughly taken up by 
the house of commons. It was deemed expe- 
dient to extend the line of the Malta packets 
to such ports in Egypt and Syria as would 
complete the comrauuication between England 
and India, and that a grant of £20,000 shouH 
be made by jiarliament for trying the experi- 
ment with the least possible delay. The enter- 
prises ot Colonel (General) Chesney in proving 
that the Euphrates was navigable, and that 
its navigation might be made to facilitate the 
intercommunication of tlio East and West, 
also engaged parliamentary discussion. 

The dieadlul bankruptcies of commercial 
houses in Calcutta, and other parts of India, 
in 1833-4, produced great alarm in London, 
and in several respects embarrassed the 
court of directors. In the commercial chapters 
of this work an account was given of this 
state of things in India, and the canses which 
produced it. 

In a former chapter a history of the different 
charters was presented to the reader, rendering 
it unnecessary in this place to enter into 
minute detail. The affairs of the company, 
however, assumed in 1833-4 an aspect sc 
entirely new as to require a relation of their 
progress. On Thursday, the 18th of June, ' 
1833, Mr. Grant, in a committee of the whole 
house, brought before the commons the con- 
sideration of the charter. He made a general 
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statement on behalf of the government, and 
propoaed a series of resolutions. The state- 
inent partly conveyed the purposes of the 
government, and partly the opinions npon 
which their project was based. The follow- 
ing, stripped of the arguments and eIoq\ience 
of the speaker, is an abstract of his state- 
ment : — “ The whole of the transaction was 
to bo entirely free from the finances of this 
country. The ability of the Indian terri- 
tories was not to be doubted. The intentions 
with regard to the internal government of 
India were then pointed out. It was pro- 
posed to establish a fourth government in the 
western provinces ; to extend the powers of 
the governor-general ; to appoint a supreme 
council, to whom power was to be given to 
make laws for India, and to define the juris- 
diction of the supreme court. The presiden- 
cies of Madras and Bombay were to be made 
more subordinate to the governor-general, 
and their councils reduced. The frdlowing 
resolutions were then moved : — 

“ 1st. 'I'hat it is expedient that all his 
majesty's subjects shall be at liberty to repaii 
to the ports of the empire of China, and to 
trade in tea and in all other productions of 
the said empire, subject to such regulations 
as parliament shall enact for the protection of 
the commertinl and political interests of this 
country. 

“ 2nd. That it is expedient that, in ease 
the East India Company slmll transfer Jto the 
crown, on behalf ot the Indian territory, all 
assets nnd claims of every description i)elong- 
ing to tltc said company, the crown, on bebolt 
of the Indian territory, shall take on itself all 
the obligations of the said company, of what- 
ever description ; and that the said company 
shall receive Irom the revenues of the said 
territory such a sum, and paid in such a 
manner, and under such regnlations, ns par- 
liament shall enact. 

" 3ril. TJiat it is expedient that the govern- 
ment of the British possesaions in India be 
entrusted to the said company, under sneh 
■onditions anil legnlalions as parliament shall 
enact, for the purpose of extending the com- 
merce of this country, and of seouring the 
good government, and promoting the moral 
and religions imjivovement of the people of 
India.'’ 

These resolutions, and the bill founded 
upon them, a copy of which was sent to the 
directors on the 23th of June, led to much 
liscuBsion between the company and the 
ministers of the crown. On the 3rd of Julj 
the bill was laid before the eonrt of proprie- 
tors, having been presented to parliament and 
read a first time on the 28th of June. The 
second reading of the bill took place in the 
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Mmmont on th« llth of Jnly, and a third time 
OB the 26th. The bill went up to the lorda 
with eucli powerful support that it rapidly 
passed that house, beincf read a third time 
on the 16th of August. On the 28th, the royal 
assent was given to it by oommission. The 
rapidity with which the bill was carried, was 
thought as extraordinary as the change wliich 
it effected in the character of the company. 

M. Anber makes the following comment 
upon the parliamentary success with which 
the government measure was crowned, and 
the policy of the East India Company in 
reference to a bill which deprived it of so 
much of its authority and privilege ; — “ Tlie 
change which it has ma<le in the eharaeter 
of the company is as great as the rapidity 
with which it was effected was extraordinary. 
Scarcely six weeks intervened between the 
announcement of the scheme to the generul 
court and its adoption in principle by a ballot 
of eight to one in its favour. It was a strong 
testimony to the judgment and foresight 
manilested by the court of directors in the 
management of the company's commercial 
affairs, that, on so sudden and unexpected a 
termination of those operations, the flnancial 


I ont'tnrn ehonld hare secured a continuation 
of the eame rate of dividend as had been en- 
joyed by the stockholders for the preceding 
forty years when the company were in pos- 
session of their exoliisive privileges, and also 
provide for the foundation of an acenmulating 
guarantee fund for tlieir principal of twelve 
millions.” 

I The commercial character of the company 
was now at an end. From 1813 to 18M ft 
existed in a restricted form ; in April, 1884, 
it ceased for ever. Its title of "East India 
Company,” and its territorial lordship, re- 
mained. All the commercial property of the 
company was sold. Their vtal capital was 
estimated nt twenty-one niillione sterling. 
Their dividends were guaranteed by the act 
of 183.S, on a nominal capital of six millions, 
at lOj per cent. TJicse dividends were made 
chargeable on the revenue of India. Although 
subsequent events did not conhrm such ex- 
pectations, the cliorter of 1833-4 ostensibly 
threw open India to British adventurers, and 
natives and settlers were eligible to office. 
How the new charter worked, and its effects 
upon affairs, home or Indian, must be reserved 
for other chaptera. 


CHArTEU evil. 

GOVERNMENT OF LORD AMHERST— BIRMESE WAR— CAPTURE OF RANGOON— ADVANCE UP 
THE JRRrWAUDV— OPERATIONS ON THE EA.STERK FRONTIER OP BENGAL— TEEATT 


WITH BIRMAH. 

Lonn Hastikos left Calcutta in .fanunry. | 
1823, and Mr. Adams, as senior member ot j 
council, assumed the government pro tempore. 
That gentleman only retained the high office 
seven months, during which he obtained 
much odium and much jiraise. Some of 
his measures were well calculated to confer 
benefit on India; others, although well meant, 
were not fortunate, and some were very un- 
favourably received. None of them were ol 
sufficient importance to bring before our 
readers. That which involved Mr. Adams’s 
administration in most discussion nt home, was 
his attempt to impose restrictions upon the 
press, which the Marquis of Hastings had re- 
moved. Mr. Adams lielieved that the natives 
who possessed some education, would use the 
press seditiously, and that European settlers 
would employ it to the detriment of the eom- 
iwny. It was explained in the last ohapter 
liow Mr. Canning was elected to the post 
vacated by Lord Hastings, and resigned the 


office before sailing for India. It was also 
shown how Lord Amherst secured the inte- 
rest requisite for an appointment, which began 
to be regarded as desirable by the highest of 
the aristocracy. When, on the Ist of August, 
1823, Earl Amherst arrived, he found serious 
cares remaining for the government. There 
was nothing in the first few months during 
which he ndniinistcred aff.iirs to call for re- 
marks from the historian, but lie was then 
obliged to maintain a war with tlie Bir- 
mose, which, as shown in former chapters, 
had for many years menaced the frontiers of 
Assam and Arracan. This formidable quarrel 
was the more an impediment to the civil admi- 
nistration of his lordship, as his government 
was much opposed by the portixans of Lord 
Hastings, and he was himself averse from 
several of the noble marquis’s proceedings, 
especially in the affairs gf Calcutta and Bengal. 
Captain Wliite observes ; — ” It is almoat Un- 
possible to imagine the arduous, difficult, oad 
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perplexing aituation in which Lord Amherat 
atood. For beaidea the important dutiea ho 
bad to perform aa governor-general, he had 
a moat formidable oppoaition to contend 
againat in the council chamber. This waa 
produced by the change of men, in the change 
of governor -generala. Lord Haatinga had 
generally left much to his council, or his fa- 
vourites, vho were men certainly not of the 
moat brilliant talent. Lord Amherat, not 
wishing to imitate the example of the noble 
marquie, determined to judge for himself, 
and not by proxy. There were other causes, 
too, which tended to create diffionltj, and 
render his lordship unpopular. Theao were 
unfortunate circumstances to have happened 
at any time, but more particularly so at that 
critical period; because they all tended not 
only to ombarrass the mind of his lordship, 
which rcijuired the utmost tranquillity, bnl 
to impede the progress and welfare of the 
operations of government." 

The captain was himself a partiaan of Earl | 
Amherst, and apmo allowance mn.st be made ' 
when he draws a comparison invidious to 
Lord Hastings. It w’as, however, plain 
enough that the noble earl inherited from the 
noble marquis some very troublesome ques- 
tions, which the friends of the former would 
have preferred to find in a satisfactory course 
of settlement. 

BIKMKSE WAR. 

The inmeiJiatc cause of hostiUties with 
Birmah was rival clainjs concerning the 
Island of Shupavee, situated at tho entrance 
of the Nanf river. This river was the boun- 
dary between th<* two territories, and, flowing 
between the island and the Birmesc side, 
the English natnrallj' claimed it as their own. 
The Birmefte contended that it liad been 
theirs centuries before ; but if this claim bad 
been good, they might also be tlie owners of 
Chittagong and Moorshedabad. Tho Birmesc 
had made no pretension to this island until 
1821, nor did they then urge any alleged 
right. Their demand, therefore, in 1823 had 
all the appearance of seeking an occasion for 
war. 

Early in January, 1823, a "Mugh boat,” 
laden with grain, was passing near the island. 
It was stopped by the Birmese, and the steers- 
man was shot. The object of this was to 
deter the ryots of the company from culti- 
vating the island, which being a mere sand- 
bank, was certainly not an enviable posses- 
sion for either British or Birmese. When 
the magistrate of Chittagong heard of the 
cruel outrage, he posted a sergeant's guard 
of sepoys upon the island. Immediately the 
Birmese assembled a much stronger force on 
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their bank of the Nanf. The English ma- 
gistrate increased the strength of the post 
to fifty men. Early in May, tho Birmese 
authorities of Arracan made a formal demand 
to the magistrate of Chittagong to with- 
draw the troops, or there would be war. 
Late in May the demand was renewed more 
sternly, and in language of stronger menace. 
The magistrate replied that the island had 
belonged to the British for a lengthened period, 
bnt if the King of Ava had a claim, it would 
he negotiated at Calcntta, in conformity with 
justice and the friendship of the two nationn. 
bnt that force would be repelled by force. 

On the 3rd of Angust, a vakeel from tlie 
governor of Arracan waited upon tho magis- 
trate of Chittagong, and made a written de- 
mand for withdrawal from the island, which, it 
alleged, belonged not to the British, but to the 
“ Golden Government.” The governor-general 
himself replied to this communication, assert- 
ing tho right of tho Bengal government to 
the island, but offering to send an officer 
of rank to negotiate, and bring all disputes, 
if }> 0 S 8 ibIc, to an amicable termination. The 
Birmesc had no faith in the English govern- 
ment from the repeated violations of pledge- 
in former disputes, they therefore resolved tu 
bring the matter to the arbitrament of force 
On tho night of the 24 th of (September, a 
party of lCHX> Birmese landed on the i.sland 
attacked and routed the guard of sepoy h 
killing and wounding several. What Sir 
.lolm Malcolm had predicted had come t« 
pans, and in consequence of the neglect, on 
the part of the government of Bengal, of 
those means which he had recommended 
The Birmese did not remain on the island, 
and as soon as they evacuated it, another 
party of sepoys was sent there. 

The governor-general, anxioua to promote 
peace, treated the attack on the island as one 
by the governor of Arracan, unauthorised by 
his imperial majesty of Ava. A letter was 
sent to Bnngooii, by ship from Calcutta, ad- 
dressed to the viceroy, mildly expostulating 
against the outroge committed, and express- 
ing the expectation that the act of the go- 
vernor of Arracan would be disavowed. The 
governor-general also addressed a letter to 
the governor of Arracan, expressing his as- 
tonishment and indignation. The rajali re- 
plied: — "The island was never under the 
authority of the Moors or the English ; the 
stockade thereon has consequently been de- 
stroyed in pursuance of the commands of the 
great Lord of tho Seas and Earth. If you 
want tranquillity, be quiet; bnt if you rebuild 
a stockade at Shein-ma-bn, I will cause to 
bo taken by force of arms the cities of Dacca 
and Moorshedabad, which originally belonged 
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to the great Arraoan Rajah, whoae choMea 
niid pagodas were there. The rajah aleo 
verbally informed the messenger dispatched 
Avith the letter, that if the British govern* 
meat attempted to retake the island, they 
would invade Bengal by Assam and Qoolpara, 
and would enter Chittagong by the moun- 
tains from Ooorjeeneea, up to Tipperah : 
adding that the King of Ava had armies 
ready for the invasion of the British domi- 
uions at every point; and that they had 
driven them from the Island of Shuparee by 
his majesty’s command.”* 

It was evident from this reply, written 
and viva roce, that the Birmese emperor had 
been long preparing for war, and had laid his 
plan of operations. 

On the 11th of November, the agent to 
the company on the north-east frontier, an- 
nounced to the government that a large force 
had been dispatched from the Birmese pro- 
vince of Assam for the conquest of Cachar; 
bordering on the company’s province of 
siilhet. The English government had made 
a tributary convention with Cachar, and in 
virtue of this demanded that the Birmese 
troops should make no offensive demonstra- 
tions against that state. The Birmese, how'- 
cver, claimed an older prescription for a con- 
nection of the same kind. The English, 
tlierefore, threatened as they were along the 
whole line of the north-east frontier, — the 
Birmpse ojienly avowing their intention 
to wrest from them Hoorshedabad, Dacca, 
Tipperah, and Chittagong, — could allow no 
incursion in that direction by the troops of Bir- 
iiiali. Cn the south-east frontier of Chittagong, 
large armies were collecting for the purposes 
of invasion in that quarter. “It was no 
longer a question for the surrender of fugi- 
tives and rebels, but a far more important 
one — who should bo the snrireme sovereiens 
of India." 

In January, 1824, the sepoys were with- 
drawn from the island at the month of the 
Nauf, in consequence of its unhealthy situa- 
tion. 'The Arracau rajah then offered to 
regard it os neutral territory, but accom- 
panied the proposal with insulting menaces 
of invasion in case of non-compliance. The 
governor-general refused to accept a proposal 
so made. 

On the 16th of January four ministers of 
rank from Ava, arrived on the frontier, crossed 
to the island, and hoisted the standard of 
the^ Birmese empire. The ministers sent 
invitations to the officers of the company's 
tnmps on the frontier to visit them, and to 
the officers of vessels in the river, in the hope 

* PoKtM Bittorj/ (f the Xventt tdUch led to ike 
Kmeee War. 


of accommodating matters by friendly con- 
versation. The officers of the pilot schooner, 
Sophia, attended by two lascars, lauded in 
acceptance of the invitation. They were all 
seized and sent into the interior of Arracau. 
The military officers were sufficiently wary 
not to place themselves in the power of a 
people who made war so treacherously. This 
perfidious and violent act of the Birmese 
emperor’s ministers alarmed the people on 
the Chittagong frontier, who fled with their 
families, fearing that they might be seized 
and made slaves. The English government 
demanded the restoration of the kidnapped 
officers and lascars, and reparation for the 
offence. No notice was taken of the demand. 
The British employed themselves writing and 
negotiating when they ought to have been 
acting, and in this way increased the public 
danger, and caused eventually a heavier loss 
of human life. 

At the end of January, 1824, the Rajah of 
Arracau formally refused, in the name of the 
emperor, to deliver up the officers and men of 
the Sophia, Early in the same month Cachar 
was invaded by two Birmese armies. The 
English met this demonstration by several 
well- written letters on the part of their agent, 
which probably amused more than edified 
the Birmese commanders; and certainly, after 
all that had occurred between the two states, 
was not likely to deter the Birmese officers 
from executing the commands of their superiors. 
The general wrote a letter in reply, the sub- 
stance of which might be comprised in one of 
its Benteuces — “ We have eyes and ears, and 
have the interest of our sovereigns at heart."* 

The regions of Cachar and Assam were 
torn by factions, which facts were made 
available by the Birmese to promote their 
own designs of aggrandizement. The En- 
glish resolved to make these local feuds in- 
strumental in checking the Birmese. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 18th of January, the officer 
on the frontier, learning that a united Bir- 
meso and Assamese force had passed into 
Cachar, at the foot of the Birtealien pass, 
and were stockading themselves at Bickram- 
pore, and that two other forces had pene- 
trated in other directions, resolved also to 
enter the Cachar country. The first blood 
drawn was on the 17th, the English fell in 
with a Birmese stockade, from which a fire 
was opened upon them. Major Newton, who 
commanded the British, stormed the blockade 
in the most gallant manner with trifling loss, 
and put 176 Birmese to tlie bayonet. The 
Birmese army, six thousand in number, ad- 
vanced within five miles of the company’s 
* There were iwu kingi or emperors at Ava, the tem- 
poral and the cccletiasticu. 
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territory. Major Newton withdrew bis troops 
to the frontier post of Bhadrapore. The En.> 
glish wrote letters, and Rent messengers re- 
questing the Birmese to do what they had 
so many times declared they w'onld not do. 
Instead of attending to these epistolary 
expostulations, they published flaming mani- 
festoes, strongly stockaded themselves on the 
English frontier, and demanded that Major 
Newton and his soldiers should be given up 
to the Birmese authorities to be executed! 
The English, of course, again replied, and it 
is diliicnlt to say how long they would 
have continued to substitute arguments for 
arms, if events had not compelled a more 
decisive course. The release of the kid- 
napped mariners, who liad been treated kindly 
in their captivity, possiidy deferred a little the 
final blow ; but it at last fell — the governor- 
gCtieral proclaimed was against the Birmese 
empire. The justice of his doing so has been 
arraigned by a party in England whtf are ever 
ready to denounce the jiroceedings of their 
own government, and more especially in 
India. The following opinion and statement 
of facts, from the pen of tlie immortal Sir 
Henry Havelock, the saviour of India, is a 
just defence of tho war : — “ Previous to this 
invasion of our little island territory, the 
question of tlie direct invasion of Bengal had 
been discussed in the hall of the Lotoo, or 
grand council of state, and the king, though 
a man of mild disposition, and not caring 
much to encounter a war with the governors 
of India, had yielded to the arguments of his 
councillors, and, amidst tho applauses of the 
nssemHy, had sanctioned the invasion of 
Bengal. At that grand council the Bundoola, 
with vows and vehement gestures, announced 
that from that moment Bengal was taken 
from under the British dominions ; his words 
being ; ' Henceforth it has become in fact, 
what it has ever been in right, a province of 
the Golden King. The Bundoola has said and 
sworn it.’ It was a war, said Havelock, “ for 
the vindication of the national honour, in- 
sulted and compromised by tho aggrcBsions and 
encroachments of a barbarous neighbour. A 
war for tlie security of the peaceable inliabi- 
tants of the districts of Chittagong, Moorshed- 
abad, Rtmgpore, Silbet, Tipperah, menaced 
with the repetition of the atrocities perpe- 
trated the year before in Assam. That would 
indeed have been a parental government that 
ehould have consented to have abandoned its 
subjects tu the tender mercies of BuudooUi 

and the Maha Silwa!”'f 

’ • 

• Tit Good Soldier; A Memoir cf Major-general 
Sir Htnrg Maveloet, K.C.B. ■ By B«v. W. Owen. 
Loadon. 

t It it not genertUy knovu that " the good eoUier,” 


The measures taken by the oominander-in- 
chlef of the British army were as follows. 
He recommended three brigades of three 
thousand men each to be stationed on the 
eastern frontier, at Chittagong, Jumalpore, 
and a flotilla on the Bnrrampooter towards 
Assam, and in the vicinity of Dacca. The 
troops on the frontier were ordered to defend 
those provinces, and if necessary or politic, 
to cross into the frontiers of the enemy, but 
not to seek conquests in those directions. 
The grand attack was to be made on the 
maritime provinces of the Birmese empire. 

Thus, while the emperor meditated an inva- 
sion of the contiiniaciouH territory of the Bri- 
tish, the latter, barely defending that line, 
carried w ar along the coasts of the emperor. 
The troops to conduct the defensive opera- 
tions belonged, as a matter of course, to the 
Bengal army. The forces destined for offen- 
sive operations were partly from Bengal, and 
partly from Madras, royal and company’s re- 
giments ; from Bengal her majesty’s 13th 
and 38th foot, two companies of artillery, and 
the 40th native infantry (marine corps), 21 75 
men ; from Madras her majesty's 41st and 
8fltb foot and Madras European regiment, and, 
including seven native regiments, 9th, 12ch, 
28th, and 30th Madras native infantry, artil- 
lery, and pioneers. 9300 men, or grand total, 
11,476 men. The object was to occupy 
Rangoon, and the country at the month of 
the Irriwaddy river. The Bengal troops sailed 
in April, 1824. Besides transports, there was 


Sir Henry Havelock, was an author. On tbia aubject oat 
readers irill peruse with interest tbs following remarks of 
the Rev. W. Owen, from his most interesting memoir of 
the general: — “ Havelock had not been long in India 
before the outbreak of the firat Birmese war called into 
action hia qiialitiea aa a soldier, and subsequently gave 
him an opportunity of employiog bis pen aa a ‘soldwly 
writer.’ Owing to the publication of his 'Memoir' in 
Serampore instrad of London, and aix montha after the 
ezcilemcut had died away, the work never acquired the 
popular favour which ita meriti abould have commanded. 
The volume baa nearly fallen into the clesa of rare bookt, 
and it is slid that one copy only can be found in London, 
'i'hie hooka affords an ojrpurtuuity of presenting Havelock 
before the public es the narrator of the variona scenee in 
which bis military prowess was firat called into eierciae. 
The memoir of the three campaigns of Sir Archibald 
CanipbcU's army in Ava, was writtau when Henry Have- 
lock was a lieutenant in tlm IStfa light iufuutry, and 
deputy-adjutant-geoeral to the forces of the Bangnon ex- 
peditiun. The writer, who speaks of this production as 
bis ' first essay in milittry history,’ tdls ns that hs ' was 
employed on the general ataff of the Rengoon expedition ; 
and that he bai devoted a very few hourt of hie leisure of 
peace to treeing thie memorial of the operationa of aa 
army, a part of the infleringa of which be ehared, and the 
last successes of which he had the happinest to vvitneis.’ 
Havelock deeeribea this war ae one directed ' agninit 
barbariane, a strnggk agaioat loeal difficultiea, and aa ex- 
eluding the promise of those splendid aohievemeuta which 
iUnstrate the page of hiitory.’ " 
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a flotilU of twenty-gun brigs, and as many 
row-boats, oarrying an eighteen pounder 
each. There were his majesty’s sloops Lame 
and Sophie, and several company’s crnisers, 
and the Diana steamboat. Major-general 
Sir A. Campbell, commander-in-chief of the 
forces ; Brigadier-general Macbean com- 
maiuled the Madras troops. The Bengal 
troops reached the rendeavous about the end 
of April (Port Cornwallis in the great Anda- 
mans). They were joined by his majesty's 
frigate Liffey, Commodore Grant, and Slaney, 
sluop-of-war. The last Madras division left 
on the 23rd of May, and joined at Rangoon 
in June and July. Wore troops u’ero sent 
from Madras in August and Neptember; and, 
by the end of 1824, his majesty’s 47th regi- 
ment. and the governor-general’s body-guard, 
making the whole foree engaged iii the hrst 
campaign 13,000 men. Captain Canning 
went as political agent, and joint commis- 
sioner with Sir Aroliibald Camiibell. 

On the Oth May, 1824, the expedition arrived 
off the Rangoon river, and the same evening 
(in nautical phrase), “stood in." Before ar- 
riving -at Rangoon, detachments were sent to 
seize the islands of Cheduba and Negrais.* 
Thera were variotis other operations in the 
neighbourhood of Rangoon, all of them suc- 
cessful, scarcely any opposition having been 
offered. The ap]iroach of the fleet to Ran- 
goon caused the greatest consternation. The 
account given by Major-general Sir Henry 
Havelock (as he ultimately became) is graphic 
and striking — “The arrival of the British 
fleet off the mouth of the Rangoon river filled 
the court of Ava wdth consternation, and was 
immediately followed by some of those demon- 
strations of rage and cruelty which display 
the barbarous clmracter of the people against 
w'hom the expedition was directed. The sub- 
ordinate officer left in command of Rangoon 
immediately directed the seizure of all the 
English residents in the town, an order which 
Included all ‘ who w'ore the English hat.’ In 
consequence of this order the American and 
English misaionaries, the British merchants, 
the American merchants, and other wearers 
of tlie English hat, were seized, loaded with 
fetters, and thrown into prison. Tlie suffer- 
ings to which these persons were exposed, 
and their subsequent release, depicted by 
Havelock in vivid colours, correspond in a 
striking manner with recent exhibitions of 
Indian cruelty, while their release might be 
regarded as a sort of promise of future acts of 
deliverance in which Havelock was to bear a 

* Official doenmesta. 

t The author of this hiitory quotes from the Rrv. W. 
Oven, who has, with indefstifn>ble pains, selected all the 
salient points of the gallant general’s history of this war. 


leading part. The historian tells na that 
‘they had been dragged from their homes 
under every circumstance of brntal indignity ; 
their clothes had been tom off, their arms tied 
behind them with ropes, tightened until they 
became instruments of torture rather than 
means of security. They had been followed 
by the execrations of the populace, whose 
national barbarity was heightened into frenzy 
by the terrors of the crisis. They had been 
loaded with chains. They spent a night of 
hunger, pain, and agonizing uncertainty, ^ But 
no sooner had the fleet appeared in eighty 
than an order from the Rewoon was delivered 
through the grating of their prison. The 
prisoners, all of whom were acquainted with 
the language of the country, listened intently 
to catch its import. Suspense was converted 
into despair. The Rewoon had commanded 
that, if a cannonade should be opened against 
the town of Rangoon, every prisoner mould 
he jmt to death. Tlie first gun was to be the 
signal for their decapitation. Instantly the 
gaolers commeneed their prejiatations. Borne 
spread over thi floor of the Taik-dau a quan- 
tity of sanil to imbibe the blood of the victims. 
Others began to sharpen tlieir knives with 
surprising diligeuce. Others brandished their 
weapons with gestures and expiessions of san- 
guinary joy over the heads of the cajitives. 
Home seizing them, ami baring tlieir necks, 
applied their fingers to the spine with an air 
of seientifiu examination. The Birmans, co- 
erced fur ages by dint of tortures and fright- 
ful punishments, have acquired a kind of 
national taste for executions. The imagina- 
tion cannot jiicturc u situation more dreadful 
than that of these foreigners placed at the 
mercy of such fiends. These prisoners, who 
were snbseqneutly brought still nearer to 
death, were at length* set free by the entry of 
the British troops.’ ’’ The authorities and the 
inhabitants of Rangoon fled, after opening n 
feeble cannonade, so that the English entered 
the place almost unopposed. Both Commo- 
dore Grant, who commanded the naval squad- 
ron, and Sir Archibald Campbell, the military 
uommander, were of opinion that by the river 
the forces might proceed to the cajiital ; an 
opinion combatted by the naval and military 
staff. Neither of the commanders were ac- 
quainted with Indian warfare. Sir Archiliald 
had served well in Spain, which did not par- 
ticnlarly qualify him for war on the eastern 
shores of the Bay of Bengal. The army was 
in fact incapable of going anywhere, by sea or 
land, in consequence of the defective state of the 
commissariat— the old deficiency of English 
armies everywhere. To remain, inadequately 
supplied with provisions and the place de- 
serted, was almost as difficult as to proceed to 
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any other place. The army was also nutne* 
ri(^iy too aniall, had it been snpplied with 
proviaiona and land transport, fur such opera* 
tions as might bring the war to a apeedy dose. 
To secure the discomfiture of the British by 
famine, the retreating Birniese laid waste the 
country. Whatever the effect upon the con* 
venienco or comfort of the EngHsli, starvation 
was the result to a largo portion of the popu- 
lation. The English contrived to obtain 
provisions by sea, but the pestilential atmo- 
sphere of Rangoon affected their health. In 
proportion aa the troops wero kept in activity, 
the malaria affected them less, even although 
in their operations they were obliged to travel 
rice Bwamps, and the marshy lands on the 
river’s banks. Sir Thomas Munro, writing 
from Madras to Lord Amherst, strenuously 
urged the advance of General Campbell upon 
the capital of Ava by tbe Irriwaddy. But 
tfie councils of the English at Calcutta and 
Madras, as well as at Rangoon, were ham* 
jiered by the questious of systematic supplies 
and well organized transport, questions which 
seem to have ethharrassed the administrators, 
(‘ivil ami military alike. When at last, by 
enormous trouble and expense, and after the 
failure of inuiimorablo contrivances, Sir A. 
Campbell obtained snub supplies and such 
amount of conveyancu as enabled him to 
move, he left a garrison at Rangoon, composed 
of native troops with invalid Europeans, and 
forming the remainder of his force in three 
divisions, he advanced against the enemy. 
Previous to this movement, the British had 
various skirmishes with the enemy, who 
formed a cordon around Rangoon to hem in 
the British, and also to prevent the natives 
seeking any communication with them. In 
these skirmishes the Birmese fought with far 
piore obstinacy than the sepoys, but their 
stockades and huts were generally forced and 
carried by the bayonet, the English soldiery 
mainly achieving these exploits, the sepoys 
swelling the numbers, thereby deterring 
the enemy, ami sometimes directing an effi- 
cient musketry fire in answer to the ginjals 
and matchlocks of the Birmese. 

When General Campbell commenced his 
advance, ho headed the first division in per- 
son, which consisted of only twentj-four 
hundred men, and was called % way of dis- 
tinction the land column. The troops com- 
posing it were his majesty's Stfth, list, and 
47th, three native battalions, the body-guard, 
a troop of Bengal horse artillery, and part of 
the rocket troop. The second division was 
under Brigadier-general Cotton, consisting of 
his majesty’s 89th, 1st Madras European 
regiment, two hundred and fifty of the I8th 
Madras native infantry, foot artillery, and 


part of the rocket troop, amounting to only 
twelve hundred men. The third division, his 
majesty’s 13th and 12th Madras native in- 
fantry, with details of artillery, not number- 
ing more than six linndred men. This de- 
tachment was under the command of Major 
Sale. 

The plan of proceeding was for the first 
division to proceed by land to Prome, situated 
on the Irriwaddy. The division under Ge- 
neral Cotton was to proceed by river, forming 
a junction with General Oanipbell at Prome, 
after carrying the enemy’s intrenchments at 
Panlang and Donabew. The river division 
was to be accompanied by a flotilla of sixty- 
two gun -boats, under Captain Alexander, R.N. 
Major Sale’s small detachment was to operate 
by sea, in pursuance of uliich order it pio- 
ceeded to Cape Negrais.* Major Sale was 
directed to proceed against Bassein,t ami 
after clearing the neighbourhood of Birmese 
troops, to cross the country and join the muin 
body at Henzada, on the Irriwaddy. Tliis 
little detachment was very successful, laud- 
ing and destroying the enemy’s works, and 
ascending the Basseiu river to tbe town of tliat 
name, from which the enemy retreated, setting 
it on fire as tliey retired. 

General Cotton’s division advaiicedto Von- 
gaii-Obena, where the Rangoon branch se- 
parates from tlio Irriwaddy. The column 
reached Paulang on the llnugoon river o»i 
the 19th of February, aud found both banks 
stockaded. Tbe enemy were without muuli 
difficulty shelled out, and as they fled were 
galled i>y flights of rockets. A detachment 
of the Madras native infantry was left us n 
garrison, and the flotilla proceeded. On tiie 
6th of March they took up a position before 
Donabew. The works were on the right bank 
of the river, of great strength, aud command- 
ing the whole breadth of the current. “The 
chief work, a parallelogram of ouo thousand 
by seven hundred yards, stood on a bank 
withdrawn from the bed of the river in the 
dry season, and rising above it. Two others, 
one a square of two hundred yards, with a 
pagoda in the centre, and the other, an irre- 
gnlar work, four hundred yards from it, stood 
low'cr down on the river, forming outworks to 
the principal stockade, commanded and sup- 
ported by its batteries. All three were con- 
structed of squared beams of timber, provided 
with platforms, and pierced for cannon ; and 
each had an exterior ditch, the outer edge of 
which was guarded with sharp-pointed bam- 
boos, and a thick abatis of felled trees and 
binshwood. One hundred and forty guns of 

* Wilson, vol.ix. p. 119. 

t Mot to be confuondei vitb a piece of the same name 
near Bomlny. 
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various calibre, and a greater number of gia> 
jals, were mounted on the parapets, and the 
garrison consisted of twelve thousand men, 
commanded b^ the most celebrated general 
ill the service of Ava, General Cotton had 
left his native regiment at Fanlang, and part 
of the Europeans to guard the boats and 
sloroB. His whole available force did not, 
therefore, exceed six hundred bayonets, a 
force manifestly inadequate to the storming 
of Donabew."* 

General Cotton having unconditional orders 
to attach, determined to obey them. On the 
Till of March he formed two columns, eom- 
2 iosed together of five hundred men. Thoj' 
advanced against the smaller stockade, under 
cover of the fire of two field -pieces and a rocket 
battery. It was an easy cAn quest. The next 
attempt was directed against the second in- 
Ircuchiueiit; two hundred men were ordered 
against it, but they were overwhelmed w'ith 
numbers and driven back. The disparity of 
force rendered the attempt absurd if not 
criminal. General Cotton was obliged to foil 
back, and, re -embarking, to drop down the 
river to Yung- Yung, and await orders from 
the commander-in-chief. 

It was painiully evident that the whole 
Joico sent upon the expedition to Rangoon 
was too small. The government at Calcutta 
bad formed no correct notions of the task to 
be accomplished, and it does not appear that 
bir Thomas Miuiro, at Madras, had seen 
matters much more plainly than Lord Am- 
herst. His high reputation gave favour to 
views which were inexperienced and imprac- 
ticable. 

While Cotton waited for orders, he heard 
that Sir Archibald Camjibell also found him- 
self too weak to advance against Proine, and 
was obliged to fall back. The commander- 
in-chief had laid his plan of campaign in 
ignorance of the resources of his enemies. 
The plan itself had in the main been recom- 
mended by Sir Thomas Munro, and in a tone 
more confident, if not imperative, than his 
knowledge of the enhject warranted. Bir 
A. Campbell, by his retrograde movement, 
came before Donabew on the 2Cth of March. 
His army encamped near the river, above the 
works — the flotilla was below them. The 
flotilla advanced on the 27th, and landed 
heavy guns and mortars. Before batteries 
were erected, shells and rockets were thrown 
into the stockades and intrenchments, caus- 
ing alarm and loss of life to the enemy, and 
slaying their commander-in-chief. On the 
3rd ol Ajiril the cannonade of the English 
opened ; the Birmese retired without firing a 
shot. The post was garrisoned, and Sir 

* Ooputy jndge-adrocale-genenl of the Briipii] sriny. 
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A. Campbell resumed his progress towrarda 
Prome. The total loss of the British at 
Donabew W'as thirty killed, and one hundred 
and thirty-four wounded. The wounded and 
slain of the enemy probably did not exceed 
that amount. 

On the 8th of April, the oommander-in- 
cliief was joined at Tharawn by Brigadier 
M'Creagb, with his majesty's Ist Royal Scots, 
and tbo 28th Madras native infantry, and a 
good supply of draught cattle and elephants. 
The Birman army, rallied by the Prince of 
Tharaw'addi, fell back for tbo defence of 
Prome. The commander-in-chief appeared 
before Prome on the 25th of April, There, 
as at Donabew, the enemy retired, burning 
the stockades. At this place General Camp- 
bell lingered long w'ithout effecting any- 
thing, although his force was five thousand 
men, and fifteen hundred more at Ran- 
goon liad received orders to join him. An 
armistice was agreed upon, to extend from 
the 17th of Beptember to the 17th of Octo- 
ber, in order to enable the English agents 
and Birmese vakeels to come to terms of 
peace. In September, Sir James Brisbane, 
eominander-iu-chief of the British navy in 
the Indian seas, joined the army. 

The K\i Wungyi met the British general 
in October, to form definitive terms of a 
treaty on the plain of Nareiizik. It soon 
became obvious that the demands of the Eng- 
lish ajipcared to the Birmese negotiators as 
arrogant and unreasonable. They remon- 
strated, and endeavoured to dibsnade the 
British from making such requisitions; but 
finding the English general inexorable, they 
demanded an extension of the armistice until 
the demands of the English were referred to 
the emperor. The conditions on which the 
English general insistied, were as follows : — 

“ The court of Ava was expected to desist 
from all interference with Assam and Gachar, 
and to recognise their dependence of Mani- 
porc. Arracan, with its dependencies, was to 
be given u}) to the British, and an indemnity 
of two crores of rnpeos (£2,000,000) was to 
be paid for the expenses of the war; until 
the discliargo of which sum, Rangoon, Mar- 
taban, and the Tenesserim provinces, were to 
be held in pledge. A resident was to be 
received at Ava, and a commercial treaty 
to be concluded, by which the trade with Ran- 
goon should be relieved from the exactions 
by which it had hitherto been repressed.” • 

The demands of the English were indig- 
nantly spurned by the Birmese court. A 
new army advanced niion Prome, and being 
very numerous, nearly invested the British 
lines, with the intention of intercepting their 
* Wilson, vol. ix. II. 180. 
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communications. A powerful detachmont of 
tlie grand army of Birmah was thrown for- 
ward twenty miles from Proine. General 
Oampbcll saw that it was essential to the pre- 
servation of his commnuications to dislodge 
them. On the evening of the 15th of Novem- 
ber, Brigadier-general M'Dowall, with five 
regiments of Madras native infantry, advanced 
in three columns. The ground was flooded 
and marshy, and did not admit of the use of 
field-pieces. The division brought no batter- 
ing guns. Confusion and ignorance prevailed 
in the British columns. They were repulsed 
with heavy loss, the commander of the divi- 
sion was killed, an officer mortally wounded, 
and nine officers disabled. The total loss killed, 
wounded, and miss’ ng, u’as two liundred and 
sixteen. It was an ex])eriinent with a little 
army of sepoy infantry. The Birmese showed 
2)0 apprehension of them, and after their 
victory, spoke of the Be|K>ys with contempt. 

The Birmese were now encouraged to 
attempt the English lines at Prome. They 
advanced and intrenched themselves within 
a few miles of that place. The English, under 
Oampbell and Cotton, attacked them on the 
let, 2nil, and 6th of December, defeating 
them on every occasion, slaying many, with 
only a loss of throe officers killed, two wounded, 
one mortally; twenty -five soldiers killed, and 
one hundred and twenty-one wounded. The 
Birmese army was completely routed. 

The British reached Menday on the Kith of 
December, accompanied by the flotilla. A flag 
of truce was borne by the enemy to tho naval 
commander, offering to negotiate. Lieutenant- 
colonel Tidy, and Lieutenant Smith, ll.N., 
had conducted tho previous negotiations, and 
those officers were again employed to meet 
the Birmese negotiators. Nevertheless the 
British, resolved not to bo obstructed by delays 
under the guise of negotiations, advanced, 
until army and flotilla arrived at Patanagoli, 
opposite to Melloon, on the 29th of Decem- 
ber. On the 30th, the negotiators undertook 
to meet in a boat in the middle of the river. 
General Campbell, Admiral Brisbane, Mr. 
T. C. Robertson, the civil commissioner, and 
their suites, went on hoard, where four great 
officers of the imperial government waited to 
receive them. The demands of the English 
were repeated, and renewed expostulations 
and argnmenta against them were made by 
the Birmese. At last they gave way, con- 
aenting to surrender the territory, bnt declared 
their government unable to pay the indem- 
nity. The British, therefore, reduced the 
demand to a orore of rupees (a million ster- 
ling). A definitive treaty was executed on 
the 3rd of January, 1826. An armistice was 
settled to extend to the 18th of that month. 


to give time fm^the ratification of the treaty, 
the Birmese ministers not being plenipoten- 
tiaries. On the 17th, a deputation of Birmese 
requested an extension of the armistioa. The 
British, perceiving that the object was to gain 
time, refused, and demanded the evacuation 
of the camp of Melloon by sunrise on the 
20th, nnder menace of attack. The Birmese 
refused to abandon the camp ; neither did the 
ratification of the treaty arrive by the 20th. 
Melloon was attacked, stormed, and captured. 

By far the most interesting account of this 
action extant is that which is contained in 
General Sir Henry Havelock's account of this 
war. He was then a humble lieutenant, 
but had the genius of a general, and the pen 
of an accomplished and proficient military 
writer. The reader of this history will be 
deeply interested in the perusal of Havelock's 
most graphic and eloquent description of this 
battle, of which, in part, he was an eye- 
witness, and in part a participator. Aa 
the work written by tho lamented historian 
and general (as he afterwards became) is 
not accessible to the public, tho following 
extract will be read with the more interest ; — 

“ When the day broke on the 19th (Jan. 
1826), the left bank of the river was seen 
already lined with batteries. The engineers 
had Hceoniplished so much of their task in 
the night, that tho buatio in the British oamp 
did not appear lively enough to indicate any 
extraordinary exertion. Abatteryof eighteen- 
jKrauders and heavy mortars confronted the 
centre of the grand stockade. Another of 
lighter pieces had been prepared to batter the 
pagoda work to the southward. The guna 
and howitaers of the horse brigade were in 
battery opposite to the left of the central 
work. By eleven o'clock, twenty -eight mouths 
of fire were ready to open on the Melloon. 
The whole strength of the rocket brigade waa 
ranged near the right of the battery of the 
centre. At eleven, Sir Archibald Campbell, 
ill person, gave the word. The roar of the 
firet salvo shook the ground, rent the lur, 
reverberated amongst the rocks and woods 
behind Melloon, and died away in sullen 
echoes from the more distant hills. In an 
instant it was repeated. The deafening peals 
succeeded with a rapidity which suggested 
the image of unchecked vengeance falling in 
tbonder upon the heads of the deceitful bar- 
barians. The British officers on the left bank, 
stooping and coming forward, bent the eye 
anxiously to discern the efifect npou the hostile 
oamp. It wag evident that the artillerists 
had hit the range at once. Balls were seen 
to strike the work, raising a cloud of dust 
and splinters, demolishing the defences, and 
ploughing up tho area of the square. Shells 
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hit BometimeB a few paces from the parapet, 
behind which the garrison was cronching, 
bursting among their ranks, sometimes upon 
the huts of the troops and marked points of 
the pagodas. The rockets flew in the truest 
path. Many fell upon the barbarians ; many 
shaped their course direct into the pavilions 
of the Ghiefs, Partial fires were soon seen to 
break out at Mellonn. Twice the line of the 
barbarians which manned the eastern face 
gave way under tlie dreadful fire ; twice they 
were rallied by their chiefs. The storm of 
fire, of shells, and bullets, continued without 
intermission for an hour and a quarter. Fif- 
teen minutes before one, the boats of the 
flotilla began to move from a point two 
hundred yards above the light battery. The 
first brigade had been embarked on board 
the leading vessels. The flank companies of 
the 87th, the 4 let, and 8‘Jth British, and 
strong native detachments, found themselves 
afloat almost at the same moment on board 
tlie remainder of the flotilla. General Cotton 
directed the movements of the troops last men- 
tioned. Lieutenant-colonels Godwin, Parlby, 
and Hunter Blair, served under him as bri- 
gadiers. This force was to gain the right 
Itnuk a little above the great work, and 
operate against its northern face, now omeUy 
enfiladed by the horse brigade. As one of 
its columns was intended to intercept the 
retreat of the Birmans, the whole body ought 
to have been pnt in motion antecedently to 
the first brigade, the movement of which 
idiould have been consecutive ; but the at- 
leiupt which was made to render the advance 
of both siijiultaueous, ended in inverting the 
order of their operations. The first brigade 
came too soon, and the turning columns too 
late in contact with the enemy, 

“ All eyes wore now fixed upon the pro- 
gress of the first brigade. It.s boats began to 
fall rapidly down the stream. Colonel Bale 
was seen in the leading man-of-war's boat, 
far a-head of the heavier vessels. The brigade 
was to attack the south-eastern angle of the 
groat work, the abattis of which was said to 
be defective. Thns it had to receive the fire 
of the whole eastern front of the fortification. 
The Birmans opened every musket and ginjal 
upon it as soon as the first boat was on a line 
jMrallel to the stockade. The stream carried 
the British within lialf-mnsket shot of their 
numerous enemies, who, relieved from the 
severity of the cannonade, which the inter- 
vention of the boats necessarily caused to be 
suspended, had now full leisure to direct their 
fire. It caused a sensation of nervous tremor 
amongst the nnoccupied spectators on the 
tight bank, to see these two old tried corps 
thus silently enduring the storm of barbarian 


I vengeance. A dense cloud of smoke from the 
Birman musketry began to envelojp the boAts. 
Now and then, by the flash of a nine-ponnder 
from one of the gun-vessels, she was seen to 
present her bows for an insttat to the line, 
and direct a pairing shot agmnst the works. 
But the moment of retribution was at hand. 
The headmost boat was seen to touch the 
sand. A body of troops sprang ashore. They 
formed themselves with the alacrity of prac- 
tised tirailleurt under the slope of the bank. 
Thc}' were a part of the 88th. They began 
to answ.er and check the fire of the Birman 
bastion near them. The vessels followed os 
rapidly as possible ; bnt all seemed too slow 
for the wishes of those who looked upon the 
animating scene. They felt the inexpressible 
desire to urge on, by the power, as it were^ 
of imagination, to press forward, to impel to 
the point tho headmost boats, which, though 
dropping quickly, yet seemed to the eyes of 
iiitpatiencR to lag. More soldiers leaped 
dry laud with a cheer ; others followed. The 
spectatoTs looked for the leader of the brigade. 
They did not yet know that a ball had struck 
him between the shoulder and the breast, and 
that be lay swooning, from tho loss of blood, 
in the boat. Tho numbers of the column 
speedily increased , it quickly assumed shape, 
and was in motion. The advance ceased to 
fire; tho mass of the 13th (this was Lieute- 
nant Havelock’s regiment) and the S8tb, 
pressing on, was in a moment at the foot of 
tho works. The soldiers began to spread 
and seek for a gap, or entrance, with the 
ready tact produced by experience in auoh 
aflairs. There was a pause of three seconds, 
then a move again. The British were seen 
at once overlooking the works. The Birman 
fire ceased along the line ; all was decided. 
The barbarians begaA to rush in headlong 
flight across the great area ; the British co- 
lumn to direct its course fall upon the pago- 
das, which marked the head -quarters of the 
chiefs. The second column had landed, and 
was manoeuvring upon the uorth-westem 
angle. Tlie Birmans, warned by the priority 
of the attack in front, were already issuing 
fi'om it in largo bodies. This was the conflict 
at Melloon." 

The genertdship of the English in this 
battle was severely criticised by Havelock. 
It was his opinion that, by a different plan of 
action, a brilliant advantage might have been 
gained, which W'as not obtained. As this is not 
a military work, it would be inappropriate to 
quote the extended critique of Havelock. It 
is modestly and gracefully written, and is per- 
vaded by clearness of view, precision of 
thought, and proves the writer jfco have Imeh, 
even at that early period of his military his- 
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tory, profoundly read, and a deep thinker in 
military science. 

On the 8th of February the array ap- 
proached within five miles of Pagahm-mcw. 
This place had once been the capital of the 
Birman empire, and was regarded as a holy 
city. It was solidly built, and capable of 
offering much resistance to an enemy, if 
governed and garrisoned with skill and valonr. 
The Birmese appeared determined to make a 
stand there, and 8ir Archibald Campbell re- 
solved to lose no time in attacking, and, if 
necessary, storming the place. In the descrip- 
tion of what occurred, we shall again gratify 
OUT readers by a passage from the narrative of 
the good and great Sir Henry Havelock: — 
“ The British advanced along n narrow road, 
thickly hedged in on either side \rith the tree 
called by the inhabitants her, by the English 
jttjttbe, and by philosophers sizypUm jujvha. 
It bears a fruit resembling the plum, and 
varying equally in size. It is in some coun- 
tries a dwardsh, but in this district of fiirmah 
rises to the height of ten or twelve feet, and 
is commonly defended with thorns. The 
small force of the British raised clouds of 
dust in passing over the sandy soil. The 
Birmans fired the first shot. I'hc advance of 
their right opened a random /usilwlc, ont of 
distance, ot the head of the coliimu of the 
43rd, and then retired. The vanguard of the 
British (in which Havelock was engaged) iu 
a moment after became engaged with the 
advance of the barbarian centre, posted at the 
base of Loganunda. It drove it in. But as 
the column under the major-general reached 
the foot of the monitment, the enemy showed 
considerable force in its front, aiid on its 
right. As the British moved on, the bar- 
barians rushed forward to meet them. They 
presented themselves with wild, frantic ges- 
tures, and hideous shouts. The whole of the 
I3th were extended, en tirailleur, to resist 
this sudden onset. The horse artillery got 
into action. The body-guard supported at 
the centre. These three corps now formed 
the true vanguard of the British. The 13th 
dashed among the barbarions in extended 
files. They overthrew them. The thickets 
were soon strewed with their bodies. The 
barbarians were hotly pursued, thundered 
upon by the guns of the horse artillery, and 
out dowu by the sowars wherever they could 
bo overtaken. The rest of the force, in 
seconding this manceuvre, found it difiScult 
to debouch. It was impossible to escape 
very rapidly from the narrow month of the 
single defile into which the troops were closely 
wedged together with the carriages of the 
foot artillery^ their rockets and tumbrils. The 
heat was excessive, and two of tlio battalions 


were harassed by the night march. Ail this 
was not sufficiently borne in mind in follow- 
ing np the first advantage. The companies 
of the ISth, spread along a considerable line, 
became engaged with formidable masses of 
the enemy before they could receive any 
support from the corps of the main body. 
The barbarian general took advantage of this 
with a laudable adroitness. He promptly 
moved np largo bodies of horse and foot to 
the aid of his worsted advance ; he caused 
a mass to debouch from his extreme left, 
menacing the right flank of the British, and 
another to press down from his centre to cut 
off their vanguard from the road. The 
ground was a succession of hillocks planted 
with the jujube. Many of the little summits 
were covered \vith the mins of pagodas; 
others with monuments less worn by time. 
Thus, the adverse lines were hardly aware 
how closely they approached each other. A 
noisy fire was supported along either front. 
The 13th were very widely extended. The 
major-general, accompanied by the principal 
officers of his staff, was in the very centre of 
the attack of the vanguard. Ills person must 
have been distinctly seen by the barbarians. 
Large bodies advanced within a few yards of 
him. Tlioir shouts seemed already to au- 
Bouuee a victory. The situation of the major- 
general wns for many minutes critical. He 
had with him only fourteen men of the 13th, 
sixteen sowars of tho body-guard, and two 
field-pieces of the horse artillery ; but their 
guns threw grape end round shot rapidly and 
truly amongst the enemy ; their quick dis- 
charges disconcerted them, and the firm 
countenances of the troopers and infantry 
soldiers filled them with uncertainty. They 
could not in n moment make np their minds 
to one of those decisive movements by which 
battles ore won. The opportunity which might 
have saved their capital escaped them. Their 
masses began to take up tho ground from 
which they had first moved, but remained 
there steadily and in great force. A heavy 
firing was at this instant heard on the left. 
The major-general retired before the enemy’s 
advance, which pressed after him. The Hin- 
dostanee troopers displayed a memorable cool- 
ness. They waved their sabres proudly to 
the shouting barbarians, turned their backs 
only for a moment, then rapidly fronted and 
resumed their attitude of defiance, riding 
down the boldest of the Birmans who ven- 
tured close to them. Constantly calling to 
the infantry, which they covered, to quicken 
their pace, but never quickening their own, 
thus retiring and fronting in sudbessioin, they 
finally gained a little pagoda mount, on which 
the major-general had taken his stand. Sir 
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Archibald Campbell then cansed the 13th to 
bo recalled and concentrated by sound of 
bugle. The gnus and howitzers armed the 
plateau of the mount. Its ruinons brick- 
work supplied an irregular rampart. The 
enemy stood formed in immense force directly 
in front of the hill, their foot hacked by squa- 
drons of the Cassay horse. They still showed 
a disposition to turn the British by both flanks. 
The major-general surveyed them for a few 
minutes through his telescope. He then said 
calmly, os the troops re-formed, * I have here 
the 13th, and the body-guard; the whole 
Birman army shall not drive me from this 
hill.’ Nevertheless, some anxious moments 
had to be passed in this little position. There 
was yet no intelligence of the movements of 
the left. The enemy’s detached parties of 
either arm yet inundated the valleys and 
thickets to the right and left. Some even 
penetrated to the rear; but, at length, the 
U9th arrived, ond was seen to take up its 
position in support. All was secure in this 
quarter, Avliich had been so seriously menaced. 
The Ilritish again prepared to attack the 
troops of ‘ The King of Hell but they per- 
ceived that ho had already sensibly dimi- 
nished his force in their front. A staff-officer, 
who had succeeded in communicating with 
General Cotton, brought news which ac- 
counted for this retrograde movement. 

“ The right flank of the Birmans, and their 
communications with Pagahm, were already 
in jeopardy. When General Cotton debouched 
beyond the Loganunda pagoda, ho was op- 
posed, as the major-general had been, by 
advanced bodies of the barbnriane. The 
38th routed them, and followed closely the 
line of their retreat. The Birmans at length 
threw themselves into a field-work near the . 
bank of the rivet. Nearly the same thing 
happened which had before taken place at the 
outworks of Donabew. The 38th wheeled 
round the work, under the fire of its defenders, 
entered it by the rear-ward opening, and 
began to make a carnage of all within. The 
bnrliariaiis, thus screwed into their own places 
of defence, leaped in terror over the western 
parapet. Hundreds rushed headlong down 
the lofty and most vertical bank of the waters 
of the Irri'waddy. ‘The King of Hell’ was 
compelled to abandon bis first position and 
retire on Pagahm. As soon as the snccess 
of the left was announced to General Camp- 
bell, lie put his column in motion. The state- 
ments of prisoners indicated an obstinate 

* An anny«f the Birmaa Emperor, entitled “Re- 
trievers of the King’s Glory,” were commanded by a 
sav^ warrior styled Jfee Worn Brren, which has oMn 
vsiiunsly translated as “ Prince of Dsrkness,’’ “ King of 
HeU," and “ Prince of the Setting Sun.” 


defence in Pagahm. It was thought that only 
half the day’s work was achieved. In half 
an hour more the lines of manoeuvre taken by 
all the columns of battalions, except the 43rd, 
converged upon a single point in the eastern 
wall of the city. The 13th was the most 
advanced. The main road desoended into a 
ravine. Beyond this, a village and pagoda 
intervened, and screened the walls of Pagahm. 
The enemy were posted here in force. When 
the firing commenced, the horse artillery were 
dispatched at full speed to the right, to en- 
filade the village, and take every snccessive 
position of the enemy rapidly in flank ; but 
the leading companies of the 13th had already 
descended into the valley. The enemy’s balls 
began to strike the huts and trees around 
them. It was in vain to dally hero, exposed 
to a fire from behind walls. The regiment 
formed in line quickly, hut with the steadi- 
ucBs of a field-day. It advanced at the charge 
with a loud huzza, and in redoubled time. 
The levies of ‘ The King of Hell’ had not a 
chance of remaining. They were driven 
before the onset of this regiment from posi- 
tion to position, from pagoda to pagoda, from 
eminence to eminence, back upon, over, within, 
and again beyond their walls; then from 
walled inclosnro to inolosnre, finally into their 
boats on the Irriwaddy, or along the route to 
the capital, as jiauic urged them. All their stan- 
dards wei ‘0 captured. Tlie major-general and 
his staff entered by the eastern gate of Pagahm. 

" The sound of the last cannon shot had 
scarcely ceased to echo among the pagodas 
when the major-general thus conveyed hia 
sentiments to his troops in general orders ; — 
‘ Providence has once more blessed with suc- 
cess the British arms in this country ; and in 
the decisive defeat of the imposing force posted 
under and within the walls of Pagahm-mew, 
the major-general recognises a fresh display of 
the military virtues which have characterized 
his troops from the commencement of the war.’” 

Having narrated the successful exploits of 
the British in their campaign from liangoon, 
it is nccessBry, before stating the final results 
of the war, to relate the main incidents of 
the operations from eastern Bengal. Three 
brigades were stationed at Chittagong, Jumal- 
pore, and Goalpnra ; and a flotilla was placed 
on the Burrampooter river, towards Assam, 
and in the neighbourhood of Dacca. The 
English resolved to defend Gachar and Mani- 
pore, and carry the war in that direction into 
the territories of the enemy, if occasion offered. 
Colonel Innes quartered his brigade at Silhet, 
Colonel Shapland at Chittagong, Brigadier- 
general lil’Moriice at Goalpara. One of the 
plans of the British W’as to p&netrate from 
Oachar through Manipore into the valley of 
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the Ningti river, which falls into the Irri- 
woddy. Colonel Shaldam, at the head of 7000 
men, attempted this route and failed. Another 
pilan was to pass from Chittagong into Arra- 
ca», and across the mountains into Ava, and 
effect a junction with the army sent from 
Rangoon. General Morrison, at the head of 
11,000 men, attempted this enterprise. His 
force consisted of his majesty’s d4th and 51th 
regiments of the line ; the 26th, 42nd, 49th, 
C2nd Bengal native infantry, and the 2nd 
light infantry battalion ; the 10th and ICth 
Madras native infantry ; a Mugli levy ; a body 
of local horse; a strong party of jiative 
pioneers, and a fine detachment of the Ben- 
gal artillery. A flotilla of sloops and gun- 
brigs was to co-operate with this division of 
the army. Commodore Hay commanded the 
ffotilla, and his especial work was to carry 
troops and supplies along shore. This little 
army began its progress in the beginning of 
January, 1825. A portion of the force re- 
mained at various stations on Britisli territory, 
to be sent after the army if necessary. His 
majesty’s 54tb, 10th Madras native infantry, 
and left wing 16th native infantry, went by 
sea. The field-battery, his majesty’s 44th, 
Ist light infantry battalion, four companies 
42nd Bengal native iuiantry, five companies 
62nd native infantry, right wing Madras 16th 
native infantry, and two troojis of Gardner’s 
local horse went by land. Tiie 26tli and 49fh 
'Bengal went by boats along the coast. There 
were 1,600 Europeans, and 8,000 native 
troops ; total, 9,500 men. The approach to 
the town of Arracan lay across a narrow val- 
ley, skirted by hills of an average height of 
four hundred 'feet. Stockades were placed 
on these hills, in advantageous positious, gar- 
risoned by 9,000 Birmans. On the 29th of 
March an unsuccessful attack was made on 
these stockades. On the evening of the 31st 
of March, Brigadier Richards (afterwards 
better known as Lieutenant-general Sir W. 
Richards), commanding a brigade, which 
consisted of six companies 44th foot, three of 
the 26th, three of the 49th, thirty seamen, 
and thirty Gardner’s dismounted horse, as- 
cended the hills, by a circuitous route, and 
established his troops on the summit before 
he was perceived by the enemy.* Next 
morning, the brigade took the Birmese in 
flank, while the commander-in-chief took 
them in front. The enemy were beaten out 
of all the stockades, and fled precipitately 
through the posses, leaving Arracan to the 
victors. The illness of General Morrison 
caused the command to devolve upon General 
Richards. The British troops continued to 
hold Arracan through the summer, but mode 
* Wilton, vol. is. p. 106. 
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no effort to prosecute their way toward the 
heart of the Birmese empire. On the 81st of 
October, Brigadier Richards, while command- 
ing “ the south-eastern division of Arracan, re- 
ported the impracticability of passing through 
the mountains. This was an error, no survey 
of the roads and passes having been made by 
Richards, in consequence of the insufflciency 
os to numbers of his engineer staff, and the 
sickness which prevailed among that portion 
of his officers. The troops in Arracan suffered 
severely from miasma rising from the pesti- 
lential marshes which then covered so large a 
portion of the low country. He might, how- 
ever, have wintered in Ava, as was proved 
by Captain Ross, who, with the 18th Madras 
native infantry, and a number of elephants, 
marched to Pakangyet, on the Irriwaddy, 
eight marches from Yandaboo, and thence, 
alter crossing the river to Sembew Ghwen, 
quitted the low country in three days, and 
in eight mure crossed the mountains, by a 
practicable route to Acng, in Ava." Tlie war 
was decided by the Rangoon army before 
anything was effected by the army of Arracan, 
exrept the conquest of that province. After 
the war wee over, a portion of the sepoys 
were conducted tluough the mountain paases 
from Ava into Arracan, proving the prnotio- 
nbility of that route on any future oceaaion of 
war. 

The treaty concluded with the Birman em- 
peror wae one of great importance to the 
British. His Birinau majesty agreed to re- 
nounce all claim to Asbam, and the prin- 
cipalities of Jyntia .und Ciichar, and recog- 
nisedthe indejieudeuceof Manipore. He con- 
sented to cede in perpetuity the four divisions 
of Arracau, namely, Arracan Proper, Kantri, 
Cheduba, and Sauduway, and also the three dis- 
tricts of Teneaserim, Ye, Tavoy, and Mergui, 
or the whole of the coast belonging to Ava 
south of the Saulnen river ; to receive a re- 
sident at his capital, aud eauction the conclu- 
sion of a commercial treaty ; and, finally, he 
agreed to pay a wore ot rupees (or about 
£1,000,000), in four instalments, the first im- 
mediately, the second within one hundred days 
from tlie date of the treaty, and the other two 
in the course of the two following years. The 
British engaged to retire at once to Rangoon, 
and to quit the Birmah territory upon the pay- 
ment of the second instalment. The discharge 
of the promised indemnity was tardily and re- 
luctantly complied with. On the receipt ot 
the ratification of the treaty the army broke 
up from Yandaboo. Rangoon was held by the 
British until after payment of - the second 
instalment of the indemnity. 

The English suffered from a dreadful mor- 
tality, one-fourth of all who bad not been 
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killed or wounded died of the dieeaees engen- 
dered hy the nnheelthy situations in which 
they were quartered ; and before the English 
abandoned Rangoon, half of the troops left 
alive were in hospital. The mortality has been 
compared to that of the unfortunate expedition 
to Waloheren in 1809 ; but the latter was not 
so fatal as the expeditions in the Birmese war. 

While the English were in occupation of 
the country, it was deemed important to gain 
ns much intelligence as possible of its people, 
and to conciliate as far as might be the em- 
peror and his court. In pursuance of this 
policy. Lieutenant Havelock was selected, 
with Captain Lumsden and Assistant-surgeon 
Knox, of the Madras army, to bear presents to 
the emperor from his conquerors. These offi- 
cers went upon their interesting and peculiar 
mission, encountering many obstructions from 
the jealousy of the Birmese. The American 
missionaries, who had acquired considerable 
influence over many persons about the imperial 
court, rendered the English gentlemen many 
services. On their arrival at Ava, they 
learned that six prisoners were detained. 
They drew up a protest, declaring that this 
was an infraction of the treaty, and declining 
to wait upon his majesty without an order 
were issued for the release of these men. 
After a most vindictive resistance, this was at 
last conceded. The day after the reception, 
the prisoners were set free. The prudent and 
gendemauly conduct of Lieutenant Havelock 
did much to smooth the difficulties of dealing 
with the Birmese court, ond at the same time 
to maintain in full lustre the dignity of Eng- 
land, through that of her representatives. 
Indeed throughout tho Birmese war the use- 
fulness and devotion to duty of Mr. Havelock 
were an honour to his country, and attracted 
the notice of the whole army, particularly that 
of the commander-in-chief. The follotving is 
a striking specimen of the piety and earnest 
religions zeal of Mr. Havelock: — “In the 
temple of Rangoon, when the city was taken, 
he was seen in the temple — ^the idol temple — 
filled with the images and cross-legged infer- 
nals of that country. He placed the lampt 
in the hand* of the idols, and by the light sat 
down to teach, to lead the devotions of the 
soldiers, and to open to them tho Bcriplures.’’* 
Another interesting incident in the life of 
Havelock occurred during this war. Tho gal- 
lant commafider of the 13th, Major Bale, thon 
holding the local rank of Lieutenant-colonel, 
required a detachment for some particular 
service, and directed tho company of Captain 

to undertake it. The adjutant replied 

that the men were intoxicated. Bale imme- 
diately observed, “ Tam out Havelock’s men ; 

* The Bev. Paxton Hood, 


he is always ready, and his men are never 
drunk.” Havelock was then a lieutenant, but 
was at the time in command of his company. 
He brought out his men, who were like him- 
self “ready,” and “never drunk,” and the 
duty was accomplished. At this jnneture, 
also, an event occurred in the life of that re- 
markable man, which bore upon his prospects, 
and at the same time illustrated his character. 
The incident is given as written in the inte- 
resting and able memoir of Havelock, by the 
Rev.William Owen, of London: — “On tho ad- 
jutancy in his corps becoming vacant, an ap- 
plication was made to the governor -general to 
give it to Havelock. His lordsliip demurred, 
on account of what had been said to Have- 
lock’s disparagement as being an enthusiast 
and a fanatic. Bitter was the hostility which 
beset him on that occasion, and only in this 
manner it was overcome : a return was or- 
dered of the offences committed by the men 
of the several companies throughout the 
regiment; and having examined the return, 
the governor-general said he found that the 
men in Havelock’s company, who bad joined 
in his religious exorcises, were the most 
sober and best behaved men in the regiment. 
The complaint against the men, he said, was 
that they were Baptists, and he added that he 
wished that the whole regiment were Baptists, 
too. The result of tho inquiry was, the be- 
stowal of the adjutancy upon Havelock, and 
the entry in his memorandum-book simply 
mentions the fact, with tho addition of the fol- 
lowing words : — ‘ Continue religious instruc- 
tion to the soldiers, and do everything to 
promote temperate habits among them.’ ”* — 
This anecdote is as favourable to the charac- 
ter of Lord Amherst ns to that of Havelock, 
His lordship never allowed his religious, 
political, or personal foelings or prejudices to 
interfere with the just administration of his 
high office, and what was due to his king 
and country. 

The Birmese war had proved one of the 
most costly which we had waged in India. 
Varioils writers estimate it at fourteen mil- 
lions sterling; aud the loss Irom all causes, 
in the field and in garrison, along the Bengal 
frontier of Assam, in Arracan, and along the 
Irriwaddy, at twenty thousand men. The 
European soldiers, and especially the officers, 
perished in greater proportion than the se- 
poys, or Mugh auxiliaries ; indeed the loss 
of life among the last was not great. 

After the treaty was signed between the 
Governor-general of India and the Emperor 
of Birmah, Mr. Crawford was appointed envoy 
to the court of Ava, to arrange a commercial 
treaty. The mission returned to Rangoon in 
* T/ie Good SoUur, 
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JanoATy, 1827, having accompliahod its object. 
He was not gratified with his reception, and 
be dissuaded liis government from enforcing 
the article of the treaty providing that a 
Britislt agent should reside at the court of 
Avn. No further intercourse was held until 
1829, when Lieutenant-colonel Burney was 
sent to Ava on a British mission. In 1821, 
the colonel, then Captain Burney, had been 


dispatched to the court of Siam, to congratu- 
late the monarch of that country on his acces- 
sion to the throne. His mission to that court 
it was supposed qualified him to proceed to 
that of Ava. His term of residence there was 
a long one. He remained until 1837, when 
he was obliged to quit, in connexion with 
events to be related when our narrative shall 
arrive at that period. 


CHAPTER CVIII. 

GOVERNMENT OP LORD AMHERST SIEGE, STORM, AND CAFTURE OF BlIOBTPORE 

—DEATH OF SIR TIIO.MAS MDNRO— TR.iNSFER OF THE CROWN OF DELHI AND EMPIRE 
OP IIINDOSTAN TO THE EAST INDIA COMPANr— ARRIVAL OF IX)UD WILLIAM BENTINCK 
IN INDIA— HIS GOI'ERNAfENT AND REFORMS — HIS DEPARTURE FROM INDIA AND 
• RETDllN TO ENGLAND. 

DcniKO tlie progress of the Birmesc war, the j commotions and revolutions up to 1824, and 
state of India was unsatisfactory. The de- in that year. The Jauts, who mliabited that 
posed princes, ^specially the Poishwa at principality, were disposed to regard the Eng- 
Benares, were as usual intriguing to foment lish as protectors against foreign enemies, but 
disturbance and shake British power if pos- were not desirous to see them interfere with 
sible. When at the beginning of the war the their home concerns. »Sir David Ochterlony 
Birmese in Arrnean made a successful entrance did interfere, and tlio governor-general, con- 
into Chittagong, the nativea of eastern Bengal, trary to the advice of his council, revoked the 
and of all Lower Bengal, felt extreme alarm, proceedings of the resident, who resigned. 
Agents of the Peisliwa circulated false iiitel- hir David died soon after, at Meerut, much 
ligence, and represented the Birmese as in- regretted in India, where his talents, civil nnd 
vincible, and at last the native merchants of military, had been a great advantage to his 
Calcutta were panic-struck, and could tvith ) country, t^ir David had assembled an army 
diiHcnlty be dissuaded from removing their to besiege Bhnrtporc, and by force of arms 
property and withdrawing from Bengal. adjust the disjuites there which menaced the 

At the end of 1824 disturbances broke out peace of Hindustan. On the 19th of Decem- 
iu an extremity of India precisely opposite to ber, 1826, when a vote of thanks was passed 
that endangered by the Birmese. In Cntch to the army at Bhurtpore, Sir J. Malcolm 
there was a revolt w’hich appeared to assume observed, “ If the siege had failed, it w’onld, 
political importance. It was discovered that in all human probability, have added to the 
the Ameers of Sciiide had incited it. embarrassments of the Birmese w'ar, that of 

The whole of India was swarming with hostilities with almost every state." 
military adventurers, the relics of defeated After much hesitation, and great relnctanee 
armies, or the mercenaries who had served to have another war on his hands, while that 
the English in their various wars os irregular with the Birmans was raging, policy deter- 
cavalry. There were numbers of men ready mined Lord Amherst to engage in a conflict 
to join the English against any enemy, or to with Bhurtpore, the strongest fortress in all 
join any power, foreign or native, against the India. Lord Comhermere had arrived at 
English. On the whole, they were more Calcutta, the 2ud of October, 1825, as corn- 
willing to serve against than for the prevail- mander-in -chief of the forces in India. He 
ing power. Notwithstanding that Bengal went up the country, and fixed his head- 
and Central India had been subjected to them, quarters at Muttra. According to Ca])tain 
the British were in the predicted condition of Creighton, of his majesty’s lltlv Light Dra- 
the Arabs, — ^their hand was against every man, goons, the forces at Lord Combennere’s dis- 
and every man's hand was against them, posal consisted of upwards of twenty-five 
While yet the Birmese war exhausted the ex- thousand men, and more than a hundred 
chequer and drained the garrisons of India of pieces of artillery, with abundance of material. 
European troops, war was waged elsewhere. The force of the enemy’s garrison was esti- 
The Bhurtpore territories which were in- mated at twenty thousand men, chiefly Rnj- 
dependent passed through a series of violent poots and Jauts, with some Affghans. The 
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greatest eocnrity of the fortress however, 
according to Major Hough, was in the thick- 
ness and toughness of its walls, constructed 
of clay hardened in the sun. 

SIEGE OF BllVETFORE. 

The English now, for the second time in its 
history, besieged Bhurtpore, and this time with 
better fortune than had attended the siege 
conducted by Lord Lake. On the 10th of 
December, 1825, the army of Lord Oomber- 
mere stood before the great fortress. During 
the siege conducted by Lord Lake, twenty 
years before, the great ditches which sur- 
rounded the place had been filled from the 
Mote Jhil, an extensive piece of water. 
To hinder the enemy from accomplishing 
a similar object, Lord Combermere placed 
detachments of troops, so as to render the 
opening of sluices or cutting of embankments 
exceedingly difficult o^^erations. This proved 
of great importance lu the progress of the 
siege, for the ditch continued dry. The extent 
of the fortress was so great that it could not be 
completely invested, but posts were appointed 
all around. 

On the 24th of December, the breaching 
batteries were opened, but while they broke 
the material of the walls, they did not breach 
them, from the peculiar material of which 
these bulwarks were composed. Sometimes 
the round-shot entered the embankments, as 
the walls might be called, and remained tliere, 
rather adding to their strength. Shells crum- 
bled some portion of the surface, which fell 
away, but no breach was effected. Tims it 
was not at Sebastopol that gigantic earth- 
works resisted, for the first time, a numerous 
and scientific army. The fortress of Bhurtpore 
was a series of vast earthworks, more solid 
and enduring than those thrown up before 
Sebastopol. Before the English army had 
colleeted before the place, discussions had 
been maintained as to the probable results of 
a cannonade and bombardment, the experi- 
ence of Lord Lake, in 1805, having suggested 
these discussionB : besides, British officers had 
become acquainted with all the peculiarities 
of the fortress. Mining was at lost resorted 
to, under the auspices of Lieutenant-colonel 
Forbes, or, as some maintain, of Sir A. 
Oalloway. Major Hough thus notices this 
controversy : — “ Wilson (page 197, note 1) 
alludes to the claim of the lato Major-general 
Sir A. Qalloway, who was at the siege in 
1805, and in 1825 — but his memoir woe given 
to Lord Combermere when before the fort, — 
Lieutenant (Colonel) Forbes, when in Calcutta, 
gave his plan to Lord C., and tiie credit is due 
to him. The latter was wounded and disabled 
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near Jhil. He had been instructed in mining 
nnder Sir C. Paseley, before he went to India. 
Sir A. Galloway published a pamphlet on the 
attack on mud forts ; and was wounded in the 
pioneers at the first siege."* 

On the 17th January, 1826, the largest 
mine, containing two tiioiisand pounds of gun- 
owder, was exploded. The explosion formed 
reaches. The next day the assault was 
made. The columns which attacked the 
breaches were commanded by Major-general 
Beynell and hlajor-general Nicolls (after- 
wards Lieutenant-general 8ir Jasper Nicolls, 
commander-in-chief of the forces in India). 
The Jangina gate was stormed by a column 
under the command of Lieutenant-colonel De- 
lanaine. Tbe whole of the assailing force 
amounted to eleven thousand. All the columns 
of attack were successful, although they met 
with an obstinate resistance, from the belief 
entertained by the garrison that the x^ace was 
invulnerable. The artillerymen fell under 
the bayonets of oiir soldiers, defending their 
guns to the last extremity. No less than 
seven thousand of the garrison perished, in- 
cluding every chief of note. A very great 
number were wounded. The loss oftlie British 
was 1011 men nnd officers killed, and 466 
wounded. 

The day after the capture, the young rajah, 
Bnlwuut Singh, ou wlioso behalf the war was 
undertaken, wns reinstated on his throne, 
nnder the protection of the British. 

The prize money amounted to forty-eight 
lacs of rupees (£480,000). Lord Comber- 
mere was created viscount when the intelli- 
gence of his victory reached England. No 
doubt the signal failnre of Lord Lake, in the 
memornhle siege of 1805, influenced the go- 
vernment nnd the couptry to exaggerate the 
exploit of tbe capture of Bhurtpore ; still it 
was a great undertaking, .ind some idea of its 
magnitude may bo formed by the prodigions 
expenditure of material — upwards of sixty - 
one thousand missiles of nil kinds having been 
used. 

The fall of Bhurtpore was the termination 
of this short war, and at its conclusion the 
condition of India, regarded from a British 
point of view was most striking, and calcu- 
lated to afford a comparison with the past 
which greatly enhanced the glory nnd renown 
of England and of her East India Company, 
The following is a truthful nnd graphic de- 
scription of the relation of the British to the 
states of India when affairs had settled down 
after the Birmese and Bhurtpore wars, before 
Lord Amherst resigned his governniMit: — 
'The progress of the British had now 

* Hough's Eiiiory of Brituh MitUtrji BtploHl in 
India. 
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retehad s point where eampnif^ne could no 
longer be required within the limits of India. 
Powerful enemies they had none. In 1827, 
all the chiefs of Mslwa, with the Mahratta 
princes, sent missions to the government 
which they had once dreamed of destroying. 
Holkar was dead, and Scindiah died in the fol- 
lowing March, leaving no wreck of the do- 
minion which had formerly spread over tho 
largest provinces of Hindostan, and bearing no 
malice against the stately power which had 
deprived him of it. In the same year, also, 
the crown of Delhi was in name, as it had 
long been in reality, transferred to the com- 

K ; while the title of tho king, acknow- 
_ id until now, was extinguished. The 
English ]mt an end to the vain folly of ac- 
knowledging themselves vassals to a man who 
had lost every attribute of power, except its 
eapacity and pride."* 

The rapid terminafion of the siege of 
Bhurtpore restored tho waning influence of 
Lord Amherst. A feeling adverse to his 
lordship had arisen in England, in conse- 
quence of the alow progress of the Birman 
war, and the disastrous loss of life in con- 
nection with it. His lordship, however, was 
really not to blame. The officials of the East 
India Company at Calcutta have been stig- 
matised, even by tho most zealous advocates 
of that body, for their culpable ignorance of 
everything connected with the Birmese em- 
pire. Still it must bo pleaded on their behalf, 
the vast empire of which they were in charge, 
and the rapid revolutions and terrible wars 
which they had to assist in directing and 
bringing to a fortunate close. Lord Amherst 
was a diligent governor, a just and a brave 
man. Be dealt with good faith to native 
chiefs, with dignity and leniency to open ene- 
mies, with sagacity and caution to false friends. 
He watched over the prosperity of the army 
and rewarded merit. He served his king, his 
country, and the East India Company with 
fidelity, and ruled numerous nations with an 
honest, intelligent, and benevolent concern for 
their good. The government of this noble- 
man has never received its due meed of 
praise. Had his lordship followed the advice 
of those around him he would, on the first 
reverses in the Birmese war, have abandoned 
offensive tactics, defended Chittagong, and the 
north-east frontier, and have taken up a defen- 
sive position at Rangoon. His courage and 
wisdom resolved otherwise, and his persever- 
ance and industry were crowned with snccess. 
He was very effectnally aided by Sir T. Munro, 
the gqyernor of Madras, whoso exertions were 
extraordinary to provide troops, munitions of 
war, and supplies. It is certain that but for ' 
* Anber’s Mritith fewer in IniKa, rol. ii. 


the aid of the Madras presidency, Bengal 
could not have carried on the war on the 
eastern shores of the Bay and up the Irri- 
waddy with success, whatever power they 
might have wielded against Assam and the 
north-east frontier of Bengal to Birmah. 
There were many minor difficulties arising 
out of the hostile feeling prevailing throughout 
Hindostan against the British, which tested 
and proved firmness and address of Lord 
Amherst, his adjustment of which was not 
noticed as he deserved. There were also 
some little wars, troublesome and irritating, 
the more so as the most trifling incident of 
open revolt or hostility on the part of any petty 
state, might have set all India in a blaze of 
conflict. These be settled with rapidity and 
decision, the only wise mode of dealing with 
refractory chiefs and rajahs. The Rajah of 
Colapore gave the Bombay presidency much 
trouble, and an appeal to arms was necessary 
to qnell his fierce efforts to inflame that pait 
of western India. Colapore wan a small Mah- 
ratta state, and wan pervaded by the preda- 
tory spirit of that uncertain, vindictive, and 
warlike race. Colonel Walsh, with the troops 
quartered at the station of Bclgnun, very 
soon reduced his highnesn of Colapore to a 
quieter frame of mind, and left hin soldier}^ 
and people no heart for further aggressions 
upon their neighbours. I'here was no state 
iu India too small, no rajah too insignificant 
at that date to create the uecessily for armed 
intervention. It is strange that a minute 
Mahratta territory, too small to be taken into 
account in the alliances and wars uith the 
Mahrattas, should become aggressive and 
provoke a campaign, when Bciudiah, and 
Holkar, and the Peisbwa stooped to the cou- 
qnering sword of England, and dared not to 
flaunt a hostile banner in the presence of a 
sepoy soldier of the company. Yet such was 
the eccentric and thoroughly oriental fickleness 
and presumption of the Mahratta race, and of 
all the races of India, that no statesman could 
foresee which chief would rise in hopeless in- 
snrrection, or iu his independence proclaim 
ho]>cleB8 war. Mo Indian statesman could say 
where in India a firebrand might not fall, 
spreading the flames of insurrection, of mili- 
tary revolt, or of declared war. 

In 1827 Sir Thomas Munro ceased to live 
and labour for India, and for his country. 
A life of this remarkable man has been pub- 
lished by the Rev. Mr. Gleig, the author of 
a memoir of Clive, and another of Hastings. 
Like the latter works, it is full of panegyric 
of its hero; and his errors and weaknesses 
are passed over in a manner which would be 
unfuthfnl, were it not that the writer is so 
earnest and rincere in the excess of admira- 
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tion with which he regards his hero. This 
feeling may well be excused when exercised 
towards one who rendered India fiscally, judi- 
cially, and martially, such important services, 
and in whom the East India Company and 
the British government held the most entire 
confidence. 

In 1827 Lord Amherst proceeded to the 
upper provinces. Ue had the honour of 
adjusting the relations in which the British 
government remained to the King of Delhi 
until the great revolt and rebellion, in 1857, 
swept away the dignity of that title for ever. 
Previons to 1827, the people of India regarded 
the Blast India Company as the vassals of the 
King of Delhi, whatever the power the Eng- 
lish displayed. In that year, and by the 
hands of Lord Amherst, the crown of Delhi 
and of the empire of Hindostan was trans- 
ferred to the East India Company. M. Auber 
beautifully and truly says: — “The event is 
said to have been viewed with deep melan- 
choly by the royal family and their depen- 
dents. They felt, whatever privations they 
might have suffered from the Mahrattas, their 
title to the sovereignty of India had been 
invariably acknowledged. They were now, 
for the first time, divested of it. The feeling 
of the public, however, corroborated the 
opinion expressed by General Wellesley, that 
the natives were the most indifferent people, 
as to their governors, of any he had met with, 
'rhey seemed on the present occasion to bo 
unconcerned in the matter, and contemplated, 
without surprise, our assumption of a charac- 
ter, ‘ which had been purchased with the 
talents, treasure, and blood of our nation.’ 
Lord Amheret having returned to the pre- 
sidency, embarked in H.M.B. Herald, at the 
cloae of March, for England, resigning the 
provisional government into the hands of 
W. B. Bay ley. Esq." 

Although the administration of Lord Am- 
herst was one of mingled military effort and 
social reform, the advent of the latter had 
arrived, and become strouger in the English 
mind than any desire for humiliating enemies, 
or enlarging territories. Miss Martineau 
represent the period of " comprehensive 
domestic amelioration” as beginning in 1823, 
and as predominating nntil 1866. This re- 
presentation is partly correct, although the 
last years of the company’s raj, terminating 
before this work was wholly published, eclipeed 
the glory of all former eras in the mriioration 
of the condition of the people of India, and 
the initiation of public works. Miss Martineau 
l^ves the honour of the great change to the 
^rquis of Hastings, and does justioe to the 
claims of Lord Amherst in having followed 
m the same direction : — “ After long waiting. 


and many discouragements, the time at length 
arrived when wars ceased within the penin- 
sula of India, and the energies of its rulers 
could be devoted to the improvement of the 
condition of the inhabitants, and the retrieval 
of the affairs of the company. There was 
war in Birmah, as lias been seen ; but long 
before Lord Moira’s (henceforth to be called 
Lord Hastings) term of office was over, there 
was such a state of peace from the Himalaya 
to Oeylon as enabled liim to give the crown- 
ing grace to his administration, by instituting 
social reforms as important as his military 
successes were brilliant, and his political 
scheme definitive and successful. The sys- 
tem which was conceived by Clive, professed 
by Warren Hastings, thoroughly wrought 
out and largely applied by Lord Wellesley, 
so as to be fairly called his own, and reversed 
for a time by Lord Cornwallis and Bir George 
Barlow, under orders from Leadenhall Street, 
was accomplished and firmly established by 
the Marquis of Hastings. British authority 
was supreme in India ; and not only had it 
no antagonist fur a long course of years, hut 
it availed to prevent warfare among the statea 
of tho great peninsula, lleiorms, political, 
social, and moral, at once ensued ; and they 
were vigorously continued through three vice- 
regal terms. They may be most clearly ap- 
prehended by being surveyed as tho harvest 
of twenty years of ])eaceful administration, 
beginning with the close of Lord Ilastings' 
wars, and ending with tlie resignation of Lord 
William Bentinck, in 1836. 

” Lord Hostings left the company’s revenne 
increased b^ £3,000,000 a year ; and a con- 
siderable part of the increase was from the 
laud, indicating the improved condition of the 
poople who held it. He was succeeded by 
Lord Amherst, who hid the Birmese war to 
manage in the first instance ; and the Mah- 
ratta and Piudarree wars had left behind them 
the difficulty dreaded by every pacific gover- 
nor-general — an unsettled and unorganized 
population of soldiers, whom it was scarcely 
possible to deal with so as to satisfy at once 
themselves and their neighbours. The reforms 
already conceived, and even begun, had not 
yet checked abuses, or remedied grievances ; 
and there were real causes of disaffection, in 
the new provinces especially, which gave a 
most mischievous pov er to a marauding sol- 
diery at the moment of finding its occupation 
gone. A vigorous rule was therefore neces- 
sary, and almost as much military demonstra- 
tion as in warlike times. The improved 
revenue did nut meet these calls, and much 
less tho cost of the Birmese war ; and a new 
loan and an increased taxation marked the 
close of Lord Amherst's term. He left the 
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territory in a peaceable state, with not a aingl 
fort standing out, as Bhnrtpore long did. 
against British authority, while the company’ 
territories were largely increased by the Bir- 
niesc forfeitures. He won not n little Euro* 
pcau popularity by ascertaining the fate o: 
the expedition of La Perouae, whickhad been 
as much a mystery ns that of our Franklin 
expedition ever was ; and ho came home in 
1828 full of confidence that the reforms inau- 
gurated by his predecessor, and promoted by 
himself, would retrieve all financial difficulties, 
if they were but duly taken in hand by his 
successor. For such an object the very best 
choice was made. If our raj were really over, 
as the deluded sepoys now suppose, and the 
last Briton were to leave India for ever, tra- 
dition would preserve the memory of Lord 
William Bcntinck, in the gratitude of the 
native poinilation for centiiries to come, though 
he overruled whatever was intolerably mis- 
chievous in their notions." Before, however, 
the great reform of Lord William Bentinck 
had begun, or his lordship assumed the office 
of governor-general, much had been done to 
adjust the judicial and revenue departments 
to the interests of the company and the desires 
of the Hindoos, 

In 1K27, before Lord Amherst quitted 
the country, nearly all civil suits instituted 
throughout the Bengal provinces wore decided 
by native judges. In con.seqnence of this. 
Lord William Bentinck extended the experi- 
ment which he has generally received the 
credit of having originated. 

By law all British subjects were competent 
to serve on jurie.s in India. Custom, however, 
had jironounccd that half-castes were not 
British 6nbject.«, and law sanctioned this 
strange decision. It was for Lord Amherst 
to redress this grievance. In 1826 it was 
decreed that all “good and sufficient re- 
sidents” were competent to serve on juries, 
with this restriction, that only Christian jurors 
should sit on the trial of Christians. 

Thus when Lord W. Bentinck landed at 
Calcutta on .Inly 4th, 1828, although he 
entered upon his arduous office under cir- 
cumstances calculated to try his nerve and 
his judgment, he found the principle of reform 
established in the Indian government, and 
varioiiB improvements of the most important 
kind already initiated, which only required 
his helping hand to be confirmed in the 
customs of Indian administration. 

Cradnally the expenses of all the establish- 
ments in India had increased, whereas the 
revenue did not proportionately increase. 
The occupiers of land resorted to forgery 
and every species of fraud to cheat the officers 
of revenue; and the native officers, by ex- 


tortion and plunder, rendered the occupiers 
still less able and less willing to pay. The 
zemindars were to a great extent bankrupt. 
The efforts of Lord Cornwallis to introduce 
the feudal system of Europe to India, and 
create a native aristocracy in Bengal, some- 
what after the model of Britain, was a ridi- 
culous failure and a cruel wrong. Tho 
finance of India from all these and other 
causes became embarrassed. In three years, 
previons to the arrival of Lord W. Bentinck, 
the public debt of India had increased 
dB13,(K>7,823.* The East India Company and 
the board of control liad charged his lordship 
to effect, if possible and by all means allow- 
able, a great financial, economical reform. On 
his arrival he at once invited the opinions of 
all classes, and left the press unfettered to 
discuss his measures. No man perhaps was 
ever less shackled by the prejudices of “ his 
order" than Lord W. Bentinck. Class, caste, 
and creed were nothing in his eyes where 
justice and truth were concerned. He resolved, 
if it could be done by industry and the fear- 
less discharge of duty, to place Indian finance 
on a solid and equitable basis. 

His first practical procedure of a definite 
kind was the establishment of finance com- 
mittees. He vigilantly snperintendod their 
inquiries, examining everything with her- 
cnlcnn industry. He found it practicable'and 
right to enforce reductions of expense in 
every direction, and incurred vast odium from 
" the departments” for so doing. In reply to 
many complaints and much abuse he ob- 
served, “ I hove done my duty; ond this con- 
viction, as I learn from dreadfully dear- 
bonght experience, is the only consolation 
that defies all contingencies." 

The committees of finance which excited 
so much displeasure in India were not de- 
vised ns an original scheme by Lord William. 
The Marquises Cornwallis and Wellesley had 
appointed the like, but they did not per- 
sonally look so closely into their investiga- 
tions, and in those days there Avas not so 
ranch to look into. Lord William intended 
the investigations to bear fruits, and ho re- 
solved to carry out to their consequences all 
results flowing from these inquiries. 

From the commander-in-ohief of the army 
to th4 humblest ensign, and even to tho most 
inane sepoy, there arose a mnrmur of dissatis- 
faction, followed by a cry of anger against tho 
economic governor-general. Batta, half-batta, 
qunrter-batta, were the words most frequently 
'n the lips of the heroes of all the presidential 
armies. The privileges which these epithets 
expressed were revised, threatened, or re- 
versed, as the facts brought to light by the 
* Finaaoe Sqrart, 1882. 
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committeeB seemed, in the governor-general’s 
opinion, to warrant. The company at the 
same time urged economy as essential to the 
future government of India. Arduous indeed 
was the office of governor-general in the 
hands of Lord W. Bentinck. 

In 1829 his lordship actively eii^loyed 
himself in visiting the provinces of Eastern 
Bengal, and the whole of the provinces along 
the eastern shores of the Bay of Bengal. This 
resulted in abrogating the separate govern- 
ment of Prince of Wales’s Island and its 
dependencies, and of annexing these terri- 
tories to the government of Bengal. Ho also 
in this year invited native gentlemen of all 
degrees to meet him and make known their 
views on the condition of India, and the in- 
vitation was also extended to all European 
settlers. “ A communication was likewise 
invited of all suggestions tending to promote 
any branch of the national industry; to im- 
prove the commercial intercourse by land 
and water ; to amend any defects in the ex- 
isting establishments ; to encourage the diffu- 
sion of education and useful knowledge ; and 
to advance the general prosperity of the 
British empire in India. The invitation was 
addressed to all native gentlemen, land- 
holders, merchants, and others, and to all 
Europeans, both in and out of the service, 
including ‘that useful and respectable body 
of men,' the indigo planters, who, from their 
uninterrupted residence in the Mofnssil, bad 
peculiar opportunities of forming an opinion 
upon the various subjects.” 

^Vllile these matters proceeded, extensive 
labours were imposed upon the governor- 
general in reference to “residencies, agents, 
collectors,” &c., in every province of India, 
bnt especially in the provinces of Central 
India, newly acquired by the Findarree and 
Mabratta ware. 

This year was made memorable by tbe 
abolition of suttee. To the firmness and 
humanity of Lord W. Bentinck, in spite of 
the cowardice and political and religious 
indifference of many around him, this great 
reform is to be attributed. It must, however, 
be admitted that one of the eonrees of the 
revolt and insurrection of 1867 existed in 
the resentments which the abolition of suttee 
awakened in the minds of the heathen portion 
of the people of India. This interposition of 
the state on tbe side of humanity woa never 
forgiven. The Brabminical women of India, 
in whose interest it was made, never forgave 
it. ^ Tbe women of heathen India believe tbat 
their condition is less honourable since thn 
abolition of suttee, and they have inculcate 
bitter hostilities in consequence to their sons. 
The abolition of female infanticide, a later 


reform, caused a still more intenso aliimoBity 
to the English on the part of the women of 
heathen India. The removal by Ihuftfer of a 
portion of the female o&pring of a famUy, 
left it possible to give a larger marriage por- 
tion to the survivors than can now be afibrded. 
The Women of India therefore, forgetting that 
they might have perished but for the abolition 
of the atrocious custom, regard the English 
as having by their philanthropic views de- 
prived them of fortune, and by their religious 
interference decayed and impaired the social 
condition of the Hindoo people. 

His lordship made a comprehenbivc tour 
to the npper provinces, inciting the higher 
classes of natives to exertion fur tlie improve- 
ment of the country. The education of the 
natives was one of his lordship's favourite 
ideas, and he endeavoured, by such means as 
were at his disposal, to carry it out. The 
establishment of a legislative council, which 
enteredinto the charter of 1833 (sec last chapter 
on home affairs), was originated by Lord Ben- 
tinck in 1830. A good understanding between 
the celebrated Bunjeet Singh, tbe Sikh chief, 
and the governor-general, was established 
during the tour of the latter throngb the 
upper provinces, llis lordsliijfs patronage 
of Lieutenant Bruce, the justly celebrated 
Asiatic, and subsequently African traveller, 
was useful to tbe company, and a means of 
extending in Earo 2 >c a bettor knowledge of 
the vast range of nations lying between the 
Indus and the Caspian Sea. Outrages per- 
petrated in Delhi, upon the court of the king 
and the people of that city by the English 
resident, and the English in his service, 
excited a spirit of revolt, .and rendered 
the interposition of the govcnior-genoral 
necessary. , 

Colonel Pottinger was sent at the close of 
1831 to negotiate a friendly treaty with the 
Ameer of Scinde. While Colonel Pottinger 
was rendering the Ameers of Scinde more 
amicable, Mohammedan fanatics were disturb- 
ing the whole face of the country near Calcntta, 
attacking the Hindoos and the government, 
plundering, murdering, and assassinating. 
Troops were at last dispatched against 
them ; many of the offenders were slain, and 
the rest were imprisoned or dispersed. The 
glory of the Mohammedan religion was the 
object of their coarse outrages and sanguinaiy 
atrocities. 

In 1831-82 the affairs of Cachar and Assam 
occupied the attention of the supreme council. 
Disputes with Birmah were originated, which 
led to new complications with that govern- 
ment. The judicial systems, the registered 
debt of India, steam navigation, and the state 
of commercial credit at Calcutta, occupied 
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inoewantly liis lordship’s attention from 1831 
to 1635. Th« government of the niaam re> 
qnired the interposition of Lord W. Bentinch. 
The state of Mysore was such that it became 
necessary to asyume its government aa an 
JSnglish province. It was not for his lordship 
to escape trouble with Oude, which had been 
more or less a thorn in the side of every 
governor -general from the daja of Clive. 
M. Anber strikingly observes on this sub- 
ject ; — “ The imbecility of the king had de- 
feated the reforms that were effecting in his 
country, and its affairs were fast relapsing into 
their ancient condition of anarchy and con- 
fusion. The misgovernment of that kingdom 
has been a subject of frequent and earnest 
remonstrance on the part of the British 
government, during the whole of the thirty- 
two years which have elapsed eince the con- 
clusion of the subsidiary treaty. Lord W. 
Bentinck was fully empowered to take final 
and decided measures for assuming the 
government for a certain period. In con- 
sequence of the appearance of a real disposi- 
tion on the part of the king, thongh at this 
late hour and probably under an impression 
of alarm, to reform his admiiiUtration, the 
governor-general determined to suspend the j 
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execution of tiSa esitNiite mMiure.'to which 
ail the authorities both in India and in 
/Europe, had always entertained so Btron|[ a 
repugnance: and thne to aSbrd the king 
another opportunity of retrieving his cha- 
racter and that of his administration." 

During the war with Mysore great aervices 
had been rendered (eee chapters on that war) 
to the British government by the Rajah of 
Coorg. In 1833 the poseeBBOT of that dig- 
nity acted contumaoiously and injuriously to 
the government of India, and after protracted 
efforts of negotiation an armed force was sent 
against him. This tyrant bad murdered every 
legitimate descendant of the throne of the 
rajahlik, and perpetrated atrocities that rivalled 
those of Hyder All and Tippoo Idahib. He 
was subdued by a force acting under Brigadier 
Lindsay, Lientenant-oolonel Btewart, Colonels 
Waugh, Miles, and Foulis. Coorg was “ an- 
nexed.” 

When in March, 1835, his lordship pre- 
pared to depart from Calcutta, addreeses were 
{toured in upon him from every part of India 
and every class of the community ; and upon 
his arrival in England, the court of directors 
and the board of control were lavish in their 
encomiums upon his government. 
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On the retirement of Lord William Bentinck, 
Bir Charles Metcalfe assumed, provisionally, 
the government of British India. His admi- 
nistration was too short to admit of many 
incidents. There was one measure which 
Lord William Bentinck had initiated, but 
which Sir Charles Metcalfe fully carried out, 
which was of a nature to influence India ex- 
tensively for good or evil, — freedom of the 

S ress. It is unnecessary to enter into the 
etails of the mode in which Sir Charles car- 
ried out his favourite idea. It met with much 
opposition and much advocacy. A public 
address was presented to his excellency at 
Calcutta on the part of a numerous and in- 
fluential portion of the inhabitants, highly 
eulogistic of his excellency's views, and the 
practical application of them. Unfortunately, 
the natives, who have since used the press, 
have had no sympathy with liberty, civil or 
religious ; and almost the only use made of 
the freedom conceded has been to give ex- 
pression to s furious fanaticism, and a bitter 


hostility to the government. Military revolt 
and civil insurrection have been more pro- 
moted by the native press than by any other 
means, not excepting even the preaching oi 
fakeers. The government has certainly ob- 
tained the advantage of knowing, by the 
columns of the native press, the state of feel- 
ing which the more educated classes of the 
natives have cherished. It is to be feared, 
however, that very little use has been made 
of the knowledge thus derived, and the ad- 
vantage has been counterbalanced by the 
incitement to sedition which the narive news- 
papers have supplied. 

Thf fact that Bir Charles held the govern- 
ment merely as the loevttt tment of some 
nobleman, to be selected by the eobi- 

net, deprived bis acts of the ant^rHy they 
wonld otherwise have possessed. Had this 
■tlightened man been allowed to remain, as 
the directors and tlm proprietary eff the East 
India Company earnestly desired and urged, 
it had been well for England and India. It, 
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however, became m understood thing that 
the poet of gowmor-genorol of India ehonld 
be held by a Mbleman, and by the direct 
uominatioB of %ie cabinet. Mr. Oauning, 
daring his presidency of the board of control, 
laid it down as a principle that no servant of 
the company ehonld be permitted to occupy 
the high poet of governor-general. He alleged 
that the office oiight to be so held oe to oun- 
etitnte a link between the imperial crown and 
the people of India as well as the company. 
This woe more specioug and popular than 
convincing, or sincorely urged. The real 
object of Canning and of all ministerial parties 
was, to grasp the patronage of India from the 
company. In carrying out such an object, 
India has been more than once endangered, 
the company exposed to loss, and England to 
obloquy. 

On the 5th of March, 183G, Lord Auck- 
land arrived as governor-general. The ap« 
poiutment of this nobleman was against t^ 
wishes of the court of directore, and led to 
much animadversion in England. It was 
regarded as a discreditable party nomination ; 
and the whigs at that time having been un- 
fortunate in several of their Olivet of office, 
there was a disposition on the part of the 
English public to find fault with any one 
upon whom they conferred any post of an 
important nature, unless his claims were very 
manifest : — “ His lordship was the son of one 
of the most steady adherents of the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Pitt, under which his services 
were rewarded by a peerage. He acquired 
distinction as a diplomatist, and also as a 
statistioal and eoottomical wiiten. His son 
forsook the politics of his family, and attached 
himself to the whig par^." * 

The general tone of the public, and of 
writers on Indian affisits, concerning this 
appointment is indicated by the foliowing 
passages from an author uiio has written wbU 
on subjects connected with India, although 
his work is not extensively known ; — " The 
advent of Lord Auckland as governor-general 
of India ivas destined to prove a momentous 
epoch in the Anglo-Indian annals. On this 
appointment being made known, the pnblic 
were somewhat at a loss to guess what pecu- 
liar quality of his lordship hod formed the 
justification of the act. None knew what his 
administrative ability might amount to ; and 
ail who took the trouble to form any opinion 
on the subject, were unanimous that the name 
o( Auckland could by no human possibility 
become distinguished in connection with the 
government of the vast territories over which 
it was decided that he should hold an idmost 
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uncontre^ed sway. Bat these oavHleni were 
mistaken ; they Imew not their man. Before 
these sceptics in the aohievements of an 
Auckland were three years older, they had 
the strongest possible reasons for according 
to his lordship a distinction and a notoriety 
as world-wide and as indelible as apiy achieved 
by a Clive or a Wellington. It was Lord 
Anokland’s destiny to place the Brituh arms 
in a position they had never previously occu- 
pied on the continent of ludia ; to carve out 
for the British forces a career as disastrous as 
its origin was unjustifiable and unworthy; 
to peru OUT poaitiou in the East ; to sacrifice 
an army of brave men ; and, finally, to clothe 
half the nation in mourning, and to overwhelm 
the other half with shame and indignation.” * 

The oommencement of Lord Auckland'a 
administration has been thus described W 
Edward Thornton : — “ The first year of his 
administration of the government of India 
was completed without the occurrence of any 
event su^iently remarkable to require notice, 
and the first half of the ensuing year passed 
with equal tranquillity. The calm was then 
interrupted by some violent proceedings in 
that perpetual seat o( troable and disquiet, 
Oude.” 

The disturbance thus alluded to was no 
leas than a struggle for inCoession to the 
tiirone, of a nature, which, Hthongh attended 
by some bloodshed, and whi(dt might have 
caused still more serious loss of life, was, 
nevertheless, ridiculoas. The King of Onde, 
as the prince previously callod Nabob was 
then generally styled, ffied. The English 
recognised as successor the dahnant who, 
according to Mohammedan law, was the right- 
ful heir. This was very well known by the 
various branches of the royal family, who, 
profearing the Mohammemn religion, end 
ready to sacrifice, if they dared, the life of 
any person who would oppose it, yet were 
willing to violate its institutions and precepts 
when their own corrupt or ambitious desires 
could be gratified in so doing. Scarcely had 
the British prepared to place the heir upon 
the musnid, than the begum, or queen-dow- 
ager, at the head of a numerous train of fol- 
lowers, appeared at the gate of the city to 
place upon the throne a very young candidate, 
whose cause ahe es^osed. The Englieh had 
but a amall force. Beinforcements could so<hi 
be obtained, but the arrangements mode for 
bringing them to the capital were bad. The 
gates of the city were, however, closed. The 
begum demanded, in the name of “ the right- 
ful sovereign," that they should be opened. 
The resident refused. The queen-dowiqger 

* lif TktM jPfmdenetet<f Iitiia. By John Capper, 
F.R.AA. 
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ordered one of the getea to bo forced by 
elephants, which command was succesefully 
obeyed. Captain Faton was knocked down 
and made prisoner. The rabble of retainers 
proceeded with the begnm, took possession of 
the palace, and placed the youthful aspirant 
to sovereignty upon the musnid. British 
troops arrived, forced an entrance to the city, 
slew thirty of the begum’s retinue, wounded 
many others, and dispersed the rest. The 
legal candidate for the throne was then in- 
vested with the dignity of his office, and the 
begum and her protSgi made prisoners. This, 
however, did not terminate the troubles of 
succession ; for when did any difficulty arise 
in Oude without peculiar complications, such 
ns could hardly occur elsewhere? Various 
royal personages made public declaration of 
their right to the sovereignty of Oude, but 
none dared to prosecute Iris’ claim by arms. 
After relating these facts, Mr. Thornton uotices 
another competitor whose mode of prose- 
cuting his claims was peculiar. The terms 
in which that historian denounces the ad- 
visers of this last on the list of claimants 
deserves quotation. The name of this prince 
was Akbul-ood-Dowlah ; — " This personage, 
under European advice, proceeded to Eug- 
laud, and there addressed the court of direc- 
tors of the East ludia Company. The folly 
uf undertaking a long voyage to assert a 
claim known to be ahsolntely and undoubtedly 
bad, and with a certainty of its being re- 
jected, need not be dwelt upon. ^Vhat profit 
the advisers of the claimant derived from the 
expedition cannot be known ; but they were 
fully aware that none would accrue to the 
person on whose behalf they affected to act. 
iSuch occurrences are not now, indeed, un- 
common in the history of British India, and 
they will probably never cease altogether 
until native powers shall acquire sufficient ao- 
quaintauce with the principles of British policy 
to prevent their becoming the dupes of un- 
principled adventurers." 

Soon after the conclusion of the Ondo dis- 
tnrbanoes, questions arose in connection with 
the Bajah of Sattara, destined to occupy a 
more prominent place in English interests. 
When the Mahratta empire was destroyed, 
the chief of that confederation, the Peishwa, 
became dependant upon the mercy and gene- 
rosity of England. The Marquis of Hastings 
conceded to the prince the dignity and inde- 
pendence of a sovereignty, and he became 
known in India and to England as '* the Bajah 
of Sattara." The previous position of the 
prince resembled that which for a long time 
was filled by the Mogul It was one of titled 
humiliation. The Mogul had been no better 
than a prisoner to the various* Indian princes 


who ruled ostensibly in bis name. The 
Peishwa was held in dunnee by his chief 
minister. The Mahratta chi(^ Scindiah and 
Holkar, ruled Peishwa and'^iogul, and the 
people in their name. From tliis vassalage 
Lord Hastings took the Peishwa, and made 
him independent in fact as well as name, as 
Bajah of Sattara. This favour was conferred 
on him when he had violated treaties, and by 
the fortune of war lost everything. He was 
not grateful, but conspired against his heite- 
factors, setting up claims to the sovereignty 
of Hindostau, and the Mahratta empire. 
To accomplish his absurd aims, ho attempted 
to corrupt the sepoy soldiery, more especially 
the native officers, a plan which had at last 
become the hope of every plotter among the 
native chiefs. The Englisli had ample proofs 
of his guilt, but treated his power with so 
much contempt that they took no pains for 
a considerable time to punish him. Sir 
James Cawar arriving in Bombay as gover- 
nor of that presidency, it was deemed expe- 
dient by the higher authorities of the com- 
pany to commit to his management this affair. 
Sir James was popular ; the native princes 
esteemed him ; there existed among men of all 
parties confidence in his judgment, the purity 
of his motives, and his moderation. Con- 
temning the rajah's power, yet wishing to 
avert possible complications and disturbances, 
Sir James adopted the course of exposing to 
the rajah the evidences of his guilt, of which 
the English were in possession, and urging 
upon him to abandon his conspiracies and 
projects of ambition. After long and fruit- 
less efforts to induce him to adopt the course 
which was alone compatible with the treaties 
be bad signed with Lord Hastings, ail hope of 
bringing him to reason was abandoned; he 
was deposed, and his brother placed upon 
the throne. The deposed rajah followed the 
same plan as that adopted by the unsuc- 
cessful applicant for the throne of Oude. 
He hirea advocates in England, and sent 
over diplomatic agents, whose business was 
to accuse before the directors the conduct of 
their servants in India; failing in that, to 
arraign the directors themselves before the 
court of proprietary, and that proving fruit- 
less, to impeach the East India Company 
before the parliament and the country. These 
agents denied all that had been alleged against 
the rajah, of which the company and the 
board of' control had the most conclusive 
proofs. In public assemblies, where sneh 
statements might be safely made, the rajah’s 
rights to an extensive sovereignty in Southern 
and Central India, were made the snbjeot of 
declamation. Many benevolent persons who 
favoured the " Society for the Protection of 
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AborigineB,” and many members of tbe " So* 
ciety of Friends,” who always sympathise 
with tbe aggrieved or oppressed, gave a will- 
ing ear to the advocates of the rajah, some of 
whom wore men of surpassing eloquence. 
The result was, n long continued agitation 
in favour of the deposed prince, which issued 
in no advantage to himself, while his long 
hoarded treasures were dissipated in largesses 
and stipends to those whom he employed in 
his advocacy in England. 

When Lord Auckland arrived in India, he 
found rumours of a projected Ttussian inva- 
sion prevailing at Calcutta, and, indeed, all 
over the peninsula. Political and philan- 
thropic parties in England have ridiculed 
those rumours as foolish, or denounced them as 
created by the military to promote a war, and 
ensure distinction and promotion. Members 
of the “ Peace Society,” who seem to believe, 
by constantly endeavouring to make others 
believe, that England can never have a just 
war, were the foremost in pronouncing that 
those apprehensions of Russian intrigue were 
groundless. The British government was, 
however, in possession of conclnsivc evidence 
that Russia sought to create an influence in 
Oentral and Western Asia inimical to British 
interests in India, and calculated to spread 
the prestige of her own greatness, and jwe- 
paro the way for the advancement of her own 
empire.* The chief instrument of Russia in 
licr projects was Persia. Through the influ- 
ence of the shah, it was believed that a way 
might be opened to British India. The czar 
determined to buy, or conquer, or cajole 
alliances to the very gates of lliudostan. 
Moreover, Persia was incited to encroach 
ui)On Afigbanistan, so as to bring her boun- 
dary nearer to 1 ndia ; because, while tbe czar 
encroached from the Caspian uj)on Persian 
territory, Persia would complain less if in- 
demnifled on her Affgban frontier. 

A most interesting correspondence was 
published, imdcv the authority of govern- 
ment, entitled, “ Corrospoudonce relating to 
the Affairs of Persia and Affghanistan.” It 
consisted of 117 ofliuial letters, diplomatic 
notes, and reports; besides the documents 
corroborating the important facts connected 
with the subject. Embracing a period of 
about four years and three-quarters, it begins 
with a despatch, dated St. Petersburg, IGth 
January, 1834:, addressed to Lord Palmer- 
ston, announcing the probable settlement of 
the Bucoession to the throne of Persia, and 
closes with a circular from the Foreign -ofiBce, 

* The author, in his Ritlory vf ihe War agairut 
Rtusia (Virtue, Ivy Lane and City Rond, Louduii), 
has entered into this question, and afforded proof of 
the intrignee of llnsaia in the direction now noticed. 
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dated March 20th, 1839, assigning the motive 
which induced our government to withhold, 
for a time, all diplomatic intdreourse with 
that country. In reference to these papers, 
Sir John McNeill observed — “ The evi- 
dcnco with which these documents abound 
of a deep-rooted hatred of our prosperity 
cheriRhetl by that power, and of a settled and 
well-digested plan of progressive hostility, 
not tho less dangerous from disguise, or the 
less effectual from the cautious and wary steps 
with which it is generally prosecuted, is so 
circumstantial and so palpable that any en- 
deavours to set that evidence in a stronger or 
clearer light would weaken instead of conflrm 
the effect.” 

Persia, incited by Russia, made war upon 
that portion of Affghanistan w hich she wrished 
to seize. Colonel Borowski, tlic Russian am- 
bassador at the court of Teheran, urged tho 
invasion of Candahar and Herat.* Russian 
agents spread themselves all over Persia, 
urging the people to war. The czar's ambas- 
sador openly encouraged the Persian court to 
seize upon the coveted territories before the 
British could interfere for their dcfenoc.f Mr. 
McNcill (afterwards Sir Jolm) succeeded 
Mr. Ellis as the envoy of England to tho Per- 
sian court. Through him the English govern- 
ment offered its modiatiouj between Persia 
and Cabul. This was done in a manner 
exceedingly calculated to dissuade the young 
shah from his ambitious designs. Ncvcrj]ic- 
lesB, the Pcisians advanced against Herat, 
accompanied by Russian officers. The fol- 
lowing abstract of the state papers published 
on this snbiuct, is attributed to Sir John 
McNeill himself : — " Upon receiving tho above 
intelligence, Lord Palmerston directed the 
Earl of Durham ( Paper No. 34, January the 
ICth, 1837) to ask Couit Nesselrode whether 
the extraordinary conduct held by Count 
Simonich in Persia was in accordance with 
the instructions he had received from his 
court. Lord Durham, in his answer, § asserts 
most positively, in the name of Count Nessel- 
rode, that Simouicli had no instructions of the 
kind inferred by Mr. McNeill, and that the 
charges brought against the Russian minister 
arose no doubt in misapprehension. This 
assurance was still furtlicr confirmed by the 
next despatch of Lord Durham, || wherein his 

• Parliamratory paper. No. 1 1. Despatch of Mr. Fills 
from Tehersu, Nov. 13, 1833. 

i’ Despatches of Mr. Elhs, from Teheran, from No. 12 
to 28; beginning 2tth Dec.. 1835, ending Aug. 22Bd, 
1830. 

t Despatch of Lord Palmerston, Jane 2nd, 1886. Paper 
No. 29. 

f No. 35, Feb. 16. 1837. 

No. 80 Feb. 24 1837. 
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lordaliip atatea the anbatance of a converaa- 
tion he had liad with Mr. Rodofinikin, Russian 
under seurctary of state, who protested most 
aolemnly against any supposition injurious to 
the sincerity of his court, offering to exhibit 
to liord Durham the original book, contain- 
ing the instructions transmitted to Conut 
iSimouicli, In the incantimc the shah!s army, 
harassed by numerous detachments of Turco- 
man horsemen hanging on his flanks and in 
liis rear, abandoned the siege of Herat, and 
returned to his capital, whore we find Count 
Simonich again urging, on the 3()th December, 
1836, the expediency of resuming the expe- 
dition against Herat in the s])ring, and offer- 
ing, by way of further encouragement, the 
assistance of liis own military services. Agents 
from Cabul and from Caudahar, secretly 
instigated by Russian emissaries, made at this 
period their first apjioarauco at Teheran, and 
endeavoured to conciliate the favour of Count 
Simonich and of the shah. They offered to 
co-operate with I’orsia against Herat, and 
sought protection against the Sikhs. Kumber 
Ali Khan was scut by the shah on an embassy 
to Dust Mohammed Khan, of Cabul, who was 
repreaouted ns having applied for the assist- 
ance of Russia and of Persia. 

“Taj Mohammed Khon (dos])atch No. 40), 
agent from Candahar, at 'L'chcran, accora)>a- 
nied by the Persian minister for foreign affairs, 
visits the Russian nnrbassador, and receives 
from him a letter and ]ircscnts fur his master. 
He is forbid to visit Mr. McNeill, whose in- 
fluence is now in a rapid state of decline; 
while Russian intrigue' is everywhere active 
and triumphant among the numerous nations 
or tribes of central Asia, aceordlng to the 
Severn] inclosures contained in this despatch. 

“ On the iJnd of May, 1637 (No. 4U), Mr, 
McNeill communicates to Lord Palmerston 
that he had renewed his offer of mediation 
between Persia and Affgbanistan, and on the 
1st of June, of the same year (No. 43), he 
justified himself against (’ount Nossclrodo, 
renewed his charges against Count Kimonich, 
and supplied various further most conclusive 
details iu jjroof of the accuracy of his former 
statement, nor was it long before the progress 
of events removed whatever doubts might still 
attach to his uneguivocal assertions; as ou the 
Ifith of July, 1837, Mr. Rodofinikin placed in 
the hands of Mr. Mlllbank a copy of a des- 
patch, dated May 28, 1837, and addressed by 
Count Simonich to Count Nesselrode, convey- 
ing the intelligence of a renewal of the expe- 
dition against Herat. This was soon con- 
firmed by Mr. McNeill himself (despatch No. 
45, 3rd January, 1837), who at the same time 
informed Lord Palmerston that the prepara- 
tions for war had been kept a profound secret 


entirely on his account It spears farther 
that Mr. McNeill called upon C^unt Simonich 
(No. 47, June 30, 1837,) and the conversation 
which passed between them in the presence 
of Captain Shell is a striking example of that 
solemn kind of mystification which the pre- 
sumption of superior power ventures some- 
times to put on the credulity of the weak, nut 
in the hope that it will be believed, but merely 
to avoid the harshness of stating an unw'el- 
come truth. Count Simonich acknowledged, 
iu reference to the denial of Count Nesselrode, 
that iu his official capacity lie was bound, if 
nut to dissuade, at least to abstain from en- 
couraging the warlike mood of tlioshah; hul 
he at the same time states that his own in> 
dividual opinion was quite at variance with 
his public duty. Having to choose between 
two opposite lines of conduct, and to make his 
election whether in this matter he shonld ad- 
vocate the wishes and intentions of his master 
theemperor, orhisown.hcproferred tholattor." 
Mr. McNeil threatened to withdraw from the 
Persian court, and remove Colonel Shell,* the 
English commissioner, from the Persian camp. 
This alarmed the shah, who endeavoured to 
dissuade so extreme a course on the part of 
the English minister, and Mr. McNeill con- 
sented to remain. The Russian minister, 
intensely desirons to effect the removal of 
both JIcNcill and Shell, succeeded in influ- 
encing the Persian court to measures intoler- 
ably insulting to the English officials, so that 
after many efforts of a conciliatory nature, Mr. 
McNeill withdrew from the court,f sending 
however a letter of useless rcuionsti'anco. 
There was a want of firmness both in tlic 
despatches of Lord Palmerston and tho tone 
of Mr. McNeill, which weakened the influ- 
ence of tho latter, both with the Russian envoy 
and the Persian court. Tlie menaces of the 
English agent “ wanted precision of moans 
and limitation of time,’’ which rendered them 
inoperative. 

Mr. McNeill left the camp of the shah of 
Persia on the 7th of Juno, 1838, and at once 
jirocceded towards the borders of Turkey. 
The departure of the English ambassador 
created alarm amongst the shah’s advisers, 
and messengers were scut beseeching him not 
to cross the frontier, and means would be 
speedily adopted to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion. ^his conciliatoiy conduct on the part 
of tlic shah was quieted by intelligence 
which reached his camp, that an English force 
had arrived in the Persian Gulf, and had taken 
possession of the Island of Karak. Lord 
Auckland also had issued a manifesto, and 

* Brother of the Bight Hon. Richard Lalor Shell, cele- 
brated in the agitetiona of Bomtn Catholic emandpatioii. 

t Paper No. 66, June 25, 1868, 
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made a demonetrstion upon tlie Indus, which 
constrained his Persian majesty to adopt more 
moderation in his policy. The consternation 
which filled the people, also acted upon the 
court ; the wildest ideas spread, not only in 
Teheran but the provinces, as to the powerful 
army with which the English were abont to 
invade Persia. It was in vain that the czar’s 
envoy ridiculed the idea of the English being 
able to send a large army anywhere, the 
crednlons Persians believed tho rnmours of 
English power and purpose as readily as they 
before received the news circulated of Bussian 
greatness and resolve. They were actuated, 
like all orientals, by display of force, or the 
conviction that it could and would ho put 
forth, — ‘diplomacy, vesting upon international 
law and the faith of treaties, had no meaning 
for them. Even Count Bimouich, the Busbian 
envoy, and Captain V’icovich, the Russian 
military commissioner, became really alarmed, 
supposing that a sufficient snhstratum of truth 
lay beneath the reports which had been cir- 
culated to give just grounds for apprehend- 
ing that the English were at last roused, 
and were about to put forth their might. 
The Persian monarch taunted the lluasiau 
dijdoiuatiat with having deceived him as to 
tlio relative power of tho two groat European 
countries, and demanded some practical proof 
that llussian assertions of capacity and ro'* 
sources, wore something more than empty 
boastings. The only auswor bis excellency 
could make to such an appeal was his with- 
drawal from tile Persian court and camp. He 
retired from Herat September 5), 1838.* 
Uncertain us oriental courts proverbially 
are, there lias been ahvaj's a peculiar levity 
about that of Teheran. After the departure 
of the Muscovite envoy, the shah, as vf from 
sheer folly or passion, refused to abandon hie 
designs ujion Herat. Kimonich had left secret 
agents, Hussian, Affghan, and Persian, well 
supplied with Hussian gold, to effect what his 
presence would render more difficult of accom- 
plishment as things stood. These men played 
tlieir game well, and snccccdcd in inducing 
ills majesty to order the resumption of hos- 
tilities, when the spring of 1839 rendered 
a campaign practicable,'!' Mr. McNeill also 
obtained precise information of a treaty be- 
tween the chief of Gandahar and tho Shah of 
Persia, under the guarantee oj Hmsia, hostile 
to the independence of Affghanistan and tho 
safety of British interests in India. Tho pro- 
mises made to induce Mr. McNeill to return 
to the court wore evaded, aud he rcluctautly 
crossed the boundary into Tnrkey and re- 
turned to England. 

* GoTemmeiit pipers, Not. 90, 02, 94, 9S, 08. 

t Goremment pipers, No. 100. Nov. OBth, 1838. 


While these transaetions were passing in 
Asia, matters in conneotion with them ae- 
Bumod a serious aspect in Europe. Lord 
Palmerston, then holding the seals of the 
English Foreign-office, demanded fromBussia 
a categorical explanation of the conduct in 
Persia of the accredited agents of the govern- 
ment of St. Petersburg. Tho Marquis of 
Clauricardc was then the British ambassador 
at Rt. Petersburg ; he waited upon the 
Bnssinn minister for foreign affairs, and pre- 
sented the draft of a note from Lord Pal- 
merston, worthy of tlie great diplomatic 
talents of that extraordinary man. The note 
concluded with the following passage, tho 
firmness, force, and dignity of which pro- 
dneod a great effect upon tlio Russian minister 
and his master : — ’* The British government 
readily admits that Russia is free to pursue, 
with regard to tho inattora in question, what- 
ever course may api)enr to the ciibinet of 8t. 
Petersburg most conducive to the interests 
of Russia; aud Great Britain is too conscious 
of her strength, and too conscious of the ex- 
tent and sufficiency of tho means which eho 
possesses to defend her own interests in every 
quarter of the globe, to regard with any 
serious uneasiness lire transactions to which 
this note relates. But the British government 
cousiders itself entitled to ask of the cabinet 
of St. Petersburg, whetlier the intentions 
and tlie policy of Russia towards Persia, and 
towards Great Britain, are to be deduced 
from tJie decinrnti'ms of Count Nesselrode 
aud Mr. Rodofinikin to the Earl of Durham, 
or from the actr of Count Simouich and Mr. 
Vicovich.” * 

Tho Russian government disavowed its 
agents. Tlie Russian foreign minister ad- 
dressed a note to the ambassador from his 
court to the court of London, November 1st, 
1838,t declaring that Count Rimonich and 
Captain Vicovich were unauthorised in adopt- 
ing the course which they pursued towards 
Persia, Affghanistan, and England. This 
despatch oUoged that Captain Vicovich was 
not really a military commissioner with the 
shah’s army before Herat, but a ronmiercial 
agent, sent to secure for his country com- 
mercial advantages which the English sought 
to monopolise in Asia. Notwithstanding tho 
disavowal of the offending agents, which the 
despatch contained, its tone was resentful and 
arrogant. The despatch assured the British 
minister that Count Simonich was recalled, 
and General Dnhaniel sent to Persia in hia 
stead. Captain Vicovich was also recalled. 

Lord Palmerston’s replies to this and sab- 
sequent despatches of Count Nesselrode are 

* Oovenunent Papers, No. 106. October 28, 1888* 

f GorerumeiLt Fapera, No. 110. 
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diaracterwed by remarkable aagacity, adroit- 
ness, and firmness, tempered with courtesy. 
His lordship declared that the resamption of 
diplomatic intercourse with Persia would 
depend upon entire satisfaction being ren- 
dered to the English government for past 
insults and injuries, and the abandonment by 
the shah of nil ambitious designs upon ter- 
ritory contiguous to British India. The 
active and ostensible interference of Russia 
was thus brought to a.terminntion ; the mis- 
chief it had effected remained, and furnished 
occasion for the Affghan war. 

While this scries of events was jiassing 
in Persia and on the Affghan frontier, another 
series not less important was going on else- 
where. Lord Auckland, on his arrival in India, 
directed his attention to the navigation of the 
Indus,* and formed commercial treaties with 
the- Indian states bordering on that river. 
These proceedings exerted jealousy on the 
part of the Affghan chiefs, the Persian shah, 
and the czar, and no doubt incited the hostile 
proceedings whicli they adopted. It is ne- 
cessary here to glance at the state of Aff- 
ghauistan at this period, and of tho Bikh 
territory. 

Bnnjeet Singh, whoso reputation for courage 
and asgneitypervaded all north-western India, 
ruled over the country of the five rivers. He 
had a fine army, disciplined by French offi- 
cers. His power and resources were great, and 
his ambition at least equalled them. He was 
desirous of enlarging the bounds of his do- 
minions, whether from the British, the Ameers 
of Sciiide, or the Affghaus, lie cared not, so 
as his acquisitions were valuable, and his 
means of conquering them safe. The English 
deemed it wise to stand well wdth Rnnjeet ; 
he was a barrier to Affghan and Persian. The ! 
Sikh ruler appears to have been keenly alive 
to the process of absorption of native states 
by tlie Englisb, although he felt it to he his 
policy to rem.'iiu on friendly terms with so 
|)Owerful a neighbour. It is related of him 
that in a conversation with a company's 
officer, he pointed to a large map of India 
before him, on which tlie British territories 
were defined by a narrow red band, and ex- 
claimed, “ When Ilnnjeet dies, company’s red 
line Bwallow up all Punjaub country .”•)■ 

The various states or chieftainships of Aff- 
ghanistan (os the reader will see by turning 
to tho geograpical portion of this work), lay 
beyond tlie Punjaub, The chiefs of Candahar 
and Oahnl were the most important of these, 
and tho latter was regarded as the supreme 
chief of Affghanistan. Siiah Snjah, the im- 
becile ruler of Affghanistan, had l^en expelled 

* Ooventmenl Tspen, No. S. September 5, 1836. 
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that country, in the ordinary Eastern style, to 
make room for one far better id>le to rule such 
A turbulent people as were his subjects ; and 
the deposed chief appeared well satisfied to 
find himself with his head on his shoulders, 
eating the company’s “salt” within the walls 
of the British fortress of Loodianah, one of the 
north-western frontier stations.* 

The brother of Bhah Bujah, named Mah- 
moud, was tho successful competitor for the 
throne of Cabul. He was indebted for his 
fortunes to a chief named Futteh Khan. Tins 
chief was murdered by the man he raised to 
A throne ; for what ingratitude is too base, 
or what sanguinary deed too cruel for an 
oriental Mohammedan prince’/ The relatives 
of the khan determined to avenge his injuries. 
They promoted a successful revo^ition, and 
Mahmoud fled to Herat, where he reigned 
over n limited territory. The brothers of the 
murdered khan divided the dominions of 
Mahmoud. Amongst tlicsc brothers the most 
energetic and sagacious wd.s Dost Mohammed 
Khan, and he reigned in the seat of Affghan 
empire, Cabul. Tlie other brothers resided 
at Candahar. Bhah Sujah, the ejected monarch, 
twice attempted to recover the throne from 
nliich Mabmoiid had expelled liim, but his 
efforts were nusucccssful. 

Amidst those turbulent proceedings, the 
vigilant and enterprising monarch of the 
I’nnjaub found opportunity to annex the rich 
Affghan province of Peshawur, “ the gate of 
Hiudostan." Tlie Bhah of Persia supposed it 
possible that he also might gain something by 
the turmoil, and tho weakness which it created, 
and he began that course of intrigue and ag- 
gression, in which lie was encouraged by 
Russia and resisted by England, ebiclly be- 
cause his success would give Russia a position 
of relative strength dangerous to Englisli 
dominion in India. A memorandum drawn 
up in January, IBSli, by Mr. Ellis, tho prede- 
cessor of Mr. McNeill, as British envoy to tlie 
Persian court, sets the danger apprehended 
by England in its true light, with great 
perspicuity of statement and perspicacity of 
language. 

"The Sliah of Persia lays claim to tho 
sovereignty of Affghanistan as far as Ghizni, 
and is fully determined to attempt the con- 
quest of Herat in the spring. Unfortunately, 
the ■Conduct of Kamram Meerzi, in violating 
the engagements entered into with his royal 
highness the late Abbas Meerza, and in per- 
mitting his vizier, Yah-Mohammed Khan, to 
occupy part of Beistan, has given the shah a 
full justification for commencing hostilities 
The success of the shah in the undertaking is 
anxiously wiriied for by Russia, and their 
* The Three Preiitleiieiee, 
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minuter here doea not fiul to preaa it on to 
early execntion. The motive cannot be mia- 
taken. Herat once annexed to Persia may 
become, according to the commercial treaty, 
the residence of a Russian consular agent, who 
would from thence push his researches and 
communications, avowed and secret, through- 
out Affghanistan. Indeed, in the present state 
of the relations between Persia and Russia, it 
cannot be denied that the progress of the 
former in Affghanistan is tantamount to the 
advance of the latter, and ought to receive 
every opposition from the British government 
that the obligations of public faith will permit; 
but while the British government is free to 
assist Persia in the assertion of her sovereign 
pretensions in Affghanistan, Great Britain is 
precluded by the ninth article of the existing 
treaty from interfering betw een the Persians 
and the Affghans, unless called upon to do so 
by both parties ; and, therefore, as long as the 
treaty remains in force, the Biitish govem- 
lueut must submit to the approach of Russian 
influence, throngh the instrnmentality of Per- 
sian conquests, to the very frontier of our 
Indian empire."* 

To thwart the projects of Ilnssia, and make 
eastern xiffghanistau the barrier for the de- 
fence of British India, became the objects of 
the British government. Lord Minto had pre- 
viously conceived this idea, and Lor<l Auck- 
land believed that the time had arrived for 
carrying it out. In order to ascertain whether 
it Could be accomplished, a mission, ostensibly 
commercial, was sent from India in September, 
IS."!?. Captain, afterwards Sir Alexander 
Burnes, was selected for this purpose. He 
had travelled in Affghanistan, and knew' the 
cliaractor of its chiefs. On his arrival at 
Calml, he perceived that the agents of Russia 
and Persia were active there, as Captain 
(Colonel) Shell found them at Herat, and Mr. 
Ellis and Mr. McNeill knew them to ho at 
Teheran. The Caiidaliar chiefs hod solicited 
Russian aid to expel Runjeet Singh from 
Peshowur. They had previously desired to 
make a convention with the English for that 
purpose, w liose connections with Rimjeet did 
not allow of any interference with his ambition 
when not directed against themselves. 

Captain Burnes, apprised of the proceedings, 
used every influence ho could bring to bear 
with the Ameer of Cabul and his brothers at 
Candahar, to detach them from Rnssion and 
Persian alliance. Dost Mohammed pretended 
to concur in Captain Bumes’s arguments and 
policy. It is ])robabIe ti>at the ameer pre- 
ferred British alliance, but be had no reliance 

* Conetpondence relating to Persia and Afflgbanutaa, 
presented Ui both housee of parUament by command of 
her Miyeety. 


upon Aritisk faith. He averred that what 
Captain Burnes promised, Lord Auckland 
would probably disallow ; that I^ord Auck- 
land’s pronuses would be probably repudiated 
by his successor, or the company, or the Queen 
of England. He was so situated as to be 
obliged to come to terms with one ride or the 
other, and the projects and promisee of 
Rnssia and Persia were clear, distinct, and 
definite ; those of Captain Burnes were vague 
and general, on the plea that bis authority was 
limited. The Russian ambassador wrote from 
Herat to Cabul, and to Candahar, offering suffi- 
cient money toseenre the conciuest of Peaha- 
wur. The Russian government would send 
the specie to Bokliara, and the khans should 
procure the means of conveying it safely thence. 

The determination of the Affghan chiefs to 
recover Peshawnr from Runjeet Singh, and 
the inability of the English to offer any hopes 
of securing that object or assisting it in any 
way, W'cakened the power of English diplo- 
macy. Finally, Captain Burnes withdrew' 
from Affghanistan, the chiefs assuring him 
that they preferred English alliance, but that 
Russia was the greater power, and they found 
it necessary to place their country under its 
protection. 

Lord .\ucklaud was prepared for such an 
issue. lie had determined upon ju-eventing 
the conquest of Herat, or if conquered, to 
compel its restoration. Contemporaneous with 
the presence of an English squadron in the 
Persian Gulf, a treaty Lctw ecu Runjeet Singli, 
the ex-kiiig of Cabul, and the governor- 
gcnoral, led to the formation of a plan for a 
military campaign against Afighanietan. India 
was tranquil, and secure on every frontier, so 
that his excellency was enabled to organize an 
army of twenty-fivo thousand men, and send 
them acTObs the Indus. 

Meanwhile Russia w’ns naoving troops in 
central Asia in a manner which caused great 
agitation from the Uxua to the Indus. I^e 
following extract of a despatch from Mr 
McNeill to Viscount Palmerston, strikingly 
exhibits the fact and the effect : — 

Teheran, December SO, 1887. 

I leant tbroogh native channels of Infonnation, which 
are not unworthy of credit, that a large body of horse, 
eonsisting of many thousands, had marched from Khiva 
two months ago to the aid of Kamran, and that, after long 
doubt and hesitation, the govemmeut of BolcWa had at 
length decided on ecuding a considerable body of bone to 
Kamran’s aasistance. This force, the number of which 
wee not stated, had, it was said, been paid and muitered 
at Bokhara, preparatory to its setting out for Herat, when 
the lelteri contstuiog this information were written. The 
same informant statra, that allthcprincipalitiea bordering 
on Persia to the eastward, having become alarmed for 
their own eafety, had detrimined to eend inccoure to 
Herat, believing that if that city tell they should hiwe to 
defend themselves in their own territoriee. A general, 
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inJaaJ »n imiguriitl, opinioft prev»U» in iU thoie wontries, 
that Penia ii puihed ou ana anpported by Soaaia in her 
of conqncat ; and I murt confeaa that tha demon* 
■tntiona of joy whioh Count Simooioh monilSsated on the 
fidl of Ghorlan, were well calcnlated to confirm that im- 
preaaion, for they far ezoeeded the eipreasiona of gratiS- 
eation which might -have been expected, even from the 
I^raiao goreriiment itself. 

The Persian army before Herat amounted 
in the spring of 1838 to forty tliousand men, 
and although the chief of Herat destroyed all 
menus by which the enemy could procure 
supplies within a considerable distance of that 
city, ample provisions were obtained. Tbit, 
circumstance was much dwelt upon by Mr. 
Mc.Xeill in his communications to Lord 
Palmerston, as showing that Persia was well 
supplied with money, and that food and 
provender for a large army could with ease he 
ordinarily found, if operations against India 
were undcriaken in that direction. 

The importance of preserving Herat, the 
basis of Lord Auckland’s policy in the emer- 
gency that arose, may be seen by the Englibli 
reader from the pernsal of two documents, 
one an extract of a despatch from Mr. McNeill 
to Viscount Palmerston; the otlioi a despatch 
from his lordship to the British envoy. 

f'tivp h/'fore It f rut, Jjiril 11,1 1138. 

In the mesiitimc, CaplHin V’icorich continue* to rcm.'un 
at (labul, and I Icaru from Captain Humes’s roramunirn- 
tioiiR, that the aarreas of his negotiations (here will iii n 
great measure dejjeud ou the failure of the shah’s cutir- 
prisv iigaiiiat Herat. At Canduhar our poiitiuu is even 
more precarious; and J harr the honour to inclose a 
translation of a draft of a treaty between the shah end the 
chief of Candahar, which it is proposed to conclude by 
the mediation and under the guarantee of Russia, and 
wliirh has for its object to unite Herat and Candahar 
under a chief, who shall be uamiunlly aobject to I'ersia, 
but artiinlly under the iiroleclioii uf Kussia. 1 am uunble 
to inform your lordship what progress has been made 
towards the conclusimi o^ this treaty, or whnt view the 
shah may have tal(r,n of the iKisitiou iu respect to these 
countries, iu which, by (his orrangemeut, he would lie 
plared; but the treaty is said to have been signed by 
Kohiindil Khan, and 1 am not without vrry serious iippre- 
hensiona, that even before the fall of Herat, Kohundtl 
Khan may be induced to co-operate with Uie shall ; while 
lathe crentof Herat’s being reduced, I eanuot doubt that 
the chief of Candahar will ronsider it to be for his ad- 
vantage to eoimeet himself with Versia and llussia rather 
than with Kiigland. 1 thurefure rontinue to be of opinion 
that the fall of Herat would destroy our pobitiou in Afl'- 
gbauitluu, and place all, or nearly all, that country under 
the influence or authority of Knssia and Persia. 1 need 
not reijoat to your lordship my opiulou as to the efleet 
which Bimh a state of things wonld necessarily have on the 
iutenial tranquillity and security of llritisli India; and 
1 cannot conceive that any treaty con bind us to permit 
the prosecution of schemes which threaten (he stability 
of the Britiah empire in the Bast. The evidence of roaoerl 
between Persia and Russia for purposes injurious to 
British interest is uneqnivncd, and the magnitude of the 
evil with which we are threatened is iu my estimation 
immeuac, and such as no power in alliance srith Great 
Brltwu eau have a right to aid iu producing. Our con- 
uectiou with Feraia has for its real and avowed original 
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olgeet to give additioMl aeonrity to Indie, and it hu been 
Maintained ft>r the purpoee of protecting- ns against de- 
sign* of the only power that threatened to dietorb us in 
that quarter ; but if the prooeediaga of Perak, in eonoert 
with that very power, ore diraeted to the destmethm of 
the security and tranquillity whieh it was the idle olgeet 
of the alliance with Feraia to nudutmu ; and if they ob- 
viondy tend to promote and facilitate the designs which 
the alnauee was intended to counteract ; I confeaa I cannot 
believe that we are still bound to act up to the letter of 
the treaty, the spirit of whieh has been so flagrantly via- 
lated. I do not hesitate to repeat my conrionon, that if 
our only object were to preserve os long os possible the 
alliance of Persia, that object coidd best be effected by 
preventing her from talcing Herat. 


Foreign Office, July 27, 1838. 

Sir, — I have to instruct you to slate to the Shah of 
Persia, that whereas the spirit and purport of the treaty 
between Persia and Great Britain is, that Persia aboulu 
be a defensive barrier for the British possessions in India, 
and that the Persian government should eo-operate with 
that of Great Britain in defending Britiah India; it 
Bj){>esrs on the contrary, that the shsh is occupied in sub- 
verting those intervening states between Perais and Indio, 
whieh might prove additional barriers of defence for the 
British possessions ; and that in these operations he has 
openly eonuected himself with an Buropesn ]iower, for 
purposes avowedly unfriendly, if not absolutely hostile, to 
British interests; that under these rircumstnnces, and as 
he has thouglii fit to enter upon a euurse of proceeding 
n holly at variance witli the spirit and intent of the sbove- 
meutioned tro-ify, On-st Britain will feel herself at liberty 
to adopt, without refereuee to that treaty, such mossures 
ss a due regard for her own interests and the scenrity of 
her dominiims may suggest. 

ITr^'cd bythe KuBBian agents the shah con- 
tinued the siege of Herat, the defence of which 
was directed by a young subaltern of the East 
India Company’s army, Lieutenant Eldred 
Pottinger, brother to Sir Henry Pottinger, ao 
distinguieiicd as an officer and diplomatist in 
India. 

fn July, 1838, a breach was effected by the 
Persian cannon, and the troops of the shah 
gallantly attempted to storm it. The Affghans 
charged them sword in hand, drove them out, 
and pursued them across the ditch, making 
extraordinary havoc. The number of the 
killed and wounded amounted to between 
seventeen hundred and eighteen hundred 
men. The loss in officers was most serious, 
a number of Russian officers assisting in the 
direction of the shah's forces having perished ; 
amongst them was Major-general Barowski, 
Two of the principal khans in the Persian 
army were killed, and four others wounded. 
Nearly all Vho fell received wounds from the 
Affghan scunitor. This event was most hu- 
miliating to the Rossians, more especially os 
Count Bimonich planned the attack. This 
dreadful repulse did not cause the shah to 
abandon the siege. He probably would have 
done BO, but Russian obstinacy and persever- 
ance prevented such a result. The shah’s 
army, aided by the Khan of Oandahar’s, be- 
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came more active in the neighbourhood, and 
subjected the subaidiary forts and towns. 

Colonel Stoddart, who was afterwards mur- 
dered by the King of Bokhara, was employed 
by Mr. McNeill to bear despatches to the shah, 
in the autumn of 1838. The colonel presented 
his majesty with the final demands of England, 
which were : — 

" let. That the Persian government shall 
conclude an equitable arrangement with the 
government of Herat, and shall cease to 
weaken and disturb these countries. 

“ 2nd. That the Persian government, ac- 
cording to the stipulations of the general 
treaty, shall conclude a commercial treaty 
with Great Britain, and that it shall jdace the 
commercial agents of Great Britain on the 
same footing, with respect to privileges, Ac., 
as the consuls of other powers. 

" 3rd. That the persona who seized and ill- 
treated Ali Mahomined Beg, a messenger of 
thc|Britisli mission, shall be punished; and 
that a firman shall bo issued, such as may 
prevent the recurrence of so flagrant a viola- 
h'on of the laws and customs of nations. 

“ 4th. That the Persian government shall 
[lublicly abandon the pretension it has ad- 
vanced. to a right to seize and punish the 
Persian servants of the British mission, with- 
out reference to the British minister. 

“ fith, 'J’hat the governor of Bnshire, who 
threatened the safety of the British resident 
there, shall be removed ; that the other per- 
sons concerned in that transaction shall be 
punished ; and that measures shall be taken to 
prevent the recurrence of such proceedings." 

When this document was presented, a scene 
took place of a singular character, which, as ; 
being so recent a transaction, and depicting 
so strikingly the manners of the Persian court, ' 
cannot fail to interest the reader. Colonel 
Stoddart describes it in a despatch to Mr. 
McNeill. 

Soyal Camp, before Herat, Jayiiet 12, 183H. 

1 have the honour to inform you, that I arrived yrster- 
day, at 11 A.. M., and proceeded direct to the Unjee’s tent. 
Omar Ilhan, the sou of the Candahar chief, Kohundil 
Khan, with eiaht Afi^jhana, were there. The minister 
himself k'os with the ahah, and on hia return received me 
in a friendly manner, ordered a tent for me in my old 
quarters, near my stable, made me his guest, and fired to- 
OBj for my recoption by the shah. He inquired what 
news there was, and 1 to)d him I should have been here 
two days before, had not Thamosp hleerza thought proper 
to aend aeveu horsemeu, with Mahommed Khan Jolema- 
wund, after me firom Ghoriau, who detained me by force, 
which indignity he excuied by saying he eonudered it the 
interest of Persia to detain me, without having any orders 
to do so. lUs I should represent to ;jron 1 said, as 1 was 
not at liberty to enter on any other subject than those with 
whi^ I was apoeially charged. 

To-day, at half-past 10 a.m., I received an official note 
firam the deputy-minister for foreign afiisira, MeorraAli, 
nqneeting me to oocompany him, agreeably to the shah's 


directions, to the royal preaencc. I accordingly went, and 
was handsomely received. After delivoing yonr letter, I 
delivered the message in Peraian. On my coming to a 
pauM, in the part requesting him to turn from ill-dtepoaed 
advisers and refer to hit own wisdom for the interests of 
Persia, his mffieaty said, " The fhet is, if I don’t leave, 
Herat there will bo war, is not that it ?” I said, "It is 
war; all depends on your majesty’s answer. God preserve 
your majesty," handing the original Knglish written mes- 
sage. He said, “This was all 1 wisl^; I asked the 
minister plenipotentisry for it, and he would uot^ve it, 
alleging that he was nut authorised." 1 said, “ Re was 
not then, but now he is ordered to give it. No one conid 
give such a mess^ without especial authority from hie 
sovereign." He declared again that snrh a paper was ail 
he had wanted, and turned for ossent to his wamherloiua. 
Ho complained the paper was in Knglish, which be oould 
not read, and three times requested me to give him what I 
had read from in Persian, or to translate it for him, which 
I declined, referring him to the original. I said that was 
according to our custom, and requested his majesty would 
Buou favour me with an answer, that 1 might forward it 
without delay. He said, “ Immediately and without de- 
lay, they siml translate it fur me. Meerza Baba and 
Meerza Saulch shall translate it, and the answer shall be 
given immediately, it will not take long, to-day or to- 
morrow." Ills majesty then read your letter, and 1 took 
iny leave. The shah's manner throughunt was marked by 
moi c than his usual kindnesa, both towards myoclf and in 
inquiries after you. lie was in a raised room, up six or 
seven steps, the room was small and full, and the deputy- 
minister did not take me into the room, but the shnh made 
mo tome up close to him, and as his majesty spoke very 
kindly in welcoming me, 1 did not thiuk it a fit occasiuti 
to stickle fur ceremony ; otherwise I would not have de- 
livered the tncssngc without entering the room. 

This interview witlt tiie sbab was speedily 
followed by another, which Colonel Stoddart 
thus relates : — 

Jioj/nt (imp, before Herat, August 14, 1338. 

1 have the honour to inform you that the obab sum- 
moned me to an audicuce this iiiorniug, at which his 
majesty formally gave an auswer to the meosiqpj I had tlio 
'lonouT of delivering in writing on the 12th instaut. His 
migesty stated, " We consent to the whole of the demands 
of the British government. We will nut go to war. 
Were it not fur the sake of their fnendship, we should 
not return from hiifore Herat. Had we known that our 
coming here might risk the luss of their friendship, we 
certainly would not have come at all." 1 replied, that 1 
thanked God hia majesty thus regarded the true interests 
of Persia, llis majesty then said, “The British will, 1 
trust, urrnuge for us this matter of Herat.” 1 replied, I 
was commanded, in cose of his majesty's desiring British 
mediation between Persia and Herat, to acquaint bint, that 
T was empowered to eonclude, on your part, the original 
arraiigemcnU that had been made ; and drawing the paper 
of terms out of my pocket, 1 said, “ Here are thoao terms, 
by which the envoy extraordinary is still ready to stand.” 
His mqjesty read them, and said, those were his own 
terms, and ^ded ail we want is one thing, that they should 
not make incursions into Khorossan. There is a gn^t 
MoUah come to camp from Herat, with whom we will 
arrange the matter,” 1 replied, “ It is most easy and 
usured him, that the British government was most anxious 
to put an end to this slave-taking. He wished to retain 
the paper of terms, but I told himl had not another copy, 
and would give him a copy of it, which in the afternoon I 
ffimished to the deputy-minister for foreign affairs for hU 
majesty. On coming from the shah’s prewuce, I ao- 
qnainted deputy-minister, that as far as it went, the 
answer of the shah was most satisfwtoiy ; but that we 
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DOW looked to tlie folfllment of hie majeety’s worda ; and 
1 ho^ no delay would taka place, aa every honr _wae 
valuiwla, aud I could uot undertake to lay the operationi 
of onr troops would be suspended by anything less than 
the shell's uctiially carrying into effect what he was called 
upon to do by the British goverainent. The deputy- 
minister saw this in the light I desired, and on my return- 
ing his eall in the eveulug, said the shah had given orders 
about returning hence ; and that his majesty would pro- 
bably place the arraugemeiil with 1 leral in my hands, and 
that respecliug the reparation for the treatment of the 
Oholam, his majesty was considering it, and would order 
it os soon as he had decided what to do with Ilajce Kliau. 
The deputy-minister assured me the whole would be rar- 
1 led into effert immediately. 

Notwitlitttandiiig the nasiirancee so posi- 
tively, publicly, and formally jriven to the 
British agent, the very next day n heavy nmu- 
ketry fire was opened by the I’erHinn infantry 
against the defences of the city. Colonel 
tStoddart at onuc adopted u tone so indignant 
and firm iliat the assurauueH weyc renewed, 
and the Persian foreign minisler sent a formal 
declaration to Mr. McNeill of the acqni- I 
csccuce of his majesty in all the demands of 
(Jreat Britain. 

On the (Ith of October, IKtiS, Mr. McNeill, 
in a despatch to Viscount Polmer-ston, informed 
him that the shah had raised the siege, and 
that Colonel Stoddart had disimtched a person 
wlio had accompanied the army filty miles 
from Herat. In this dc.s])ate]i the British 
envoy boro the following lionournblc testimony 
to the wisdom and courage of Colonel Ktod- 
dart and Lieuteuuut EUlrod I’ottinger : — 

“ In concluding this despatch, I hope I may be per- 
mitted til solicit the favourable cousideratiou of her 
majesty's government for Licutcnaut-coloncl Stoddart and 
bieuteuani £ldrcd Pnttiiigcr, who have both, during Ihii 
protracted siege, been exposed to oil the hardships and 
privations, the one, of tiic besiegers' camp, the other, of 
the besieged city. Culoucl Stoddart hat brought to a 


tuceessful eondnaion hia duties in camp, and lienicnant 
Pottinger hoi thwarted ail the milit^ efforts of the 
Russian officcra of superior rank, who for some months 
conducted the airge, and all the intrigue* by which the 
Russian miasiou sought to sow diaaenaion and eieite 
alarm amongst the dei^dera of Hent.” 

Notwithstanding the withdrawal of the 
Persian army from before Herat, the ahnli 
was unwilling to give up aeveral minor forte 
and districts which he occupied, and showed 
such reluctance to fulfil his agreements on 
various points, that hir. McNeill was obliged 
to defer his return to the Persian conrt, and 
to carry on a voluminous correspondence with 
Colonels Stoddart and Hheil, and with his 
government. The shah addressed a diplo- 
iiiivtic note to varions European governments, 
reflecting upon Iho whole proceedings of the 
British government, and this opened new 
ground of contention between the envoy and 
the Persian court. Finally, the influence of 
Russia wos brought to bear upon the Persian 
court to induce sulimisBion, in consequence of 
the firm and able conduct of Iiord Palmerston, 
in London, and the Marquis of Clanricardc, in 
Ht. Petersburg. 

The British government was determined, 
in order to its own seeurity, to place Shah 
Siijali, the exjielled ameer of Cabul, upon the 
throne, and to depose Dost Mohammed. As 
before noticed, Rnnjeot Singh joined in a con- 
vention for tliat object. This ngreeiiieut was 
called “ the treaty of Lahore.” It has been 
also noticed, uii a former page, that Lord 
Auckland advanced 26,000 men across the 
Indus. The nlanii in Affghiuiistan and 
Persia created by this step, had much in- 
fiueiicu in deciding I’ersinn phliey. Another 
chapter will relate the conduct and results 
of the AJlghau war. 


CH.VPTER OX. 

THE AFFfiHAN WAR— BOMIURD.MENT OF KOBBACHEE— SUFFERINGS OF THE TROOPS— STORM- 
ING AND CAPTURE OF GHIZNI — ADVANCE OF THE BRITISH ON CABUL — SHAH 
SUJAll PLACED UPON THE MUSNID— GENEILtL WILLSHIRE STORMS AND CAPl’URES 
KIIELAT. 

The following was the arrangement as to the I Brigadier Arnold, was formed of the Ifith 
(pittlity and amount of force in this expedi- | lancers and the 2nd and 3rd light cavalry, 
tion : — “ Bengal and Bombay wore each to | One division of infantry, comprehending three 
furnish a portion of the British force, and the brigades (Ist, 2nd, and.^rd), were commanded 
eommand of the whole wos to bo entrusted to by Sir Willoughby Cotton ; another, consist- 
Sirlleuiy Fane, commaudur-in-chief in India, ing of two brigades (ith and 5th), by Major- 
Prom Bengal were provided two troops of general Duncan. The first brigade was com- 
horse and throe companies of foot artillery, posed of her majesty’s ISth light infantry, 
the whole under the command of Brigadier and also of the 16th and 48th native infantry ; 
(Irahaui. The Bengal cavalry brigade, under it was under Brigadier Sale. The second 
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brigade, commanded by Major-general Nott, 
contained the 2nd, Slat, 42nd, and 43rd regi- 
ments of native infantry. The third, under 
Brigadier Dennis, comprehended the Buffs, 
and the 2nd and 27th native infantry. The 
fourth brigade, composed of the Bengal Eu- 
ropean regiment and the 36th and 37th native 
infantry, was placed under Brigadier Roberts ; 
and the Afth, comprising the 6th, 28th, and 
63rd regiments of native infantry under 
Brigadier Worsley. An engineer department 
under Captain George Thomson, was pro- 
vided, together with two companies of sappera 
and miners, native soldiers, with European 
non-eommissioned officers. The equipment 
of this force was completed by a siege-train 
of four eighteen -pounders, two eight-inch and 
two five-aiid-a-half-inch mortars, with two 
spare howitzers, one a twenty-four, the other 
a twelve -pounder. 

“ The Bombay force under Sir .lohn Keane, 
the commander- in -chief at that presidency, 
consisted of two troops of horse, aud two 
companies of foot artillery, under Brigadier 
Stephenson ; a -brigade of cavalry, composed 
of two squadrons of her majesty’s 4th light 
dragoons and Ist Bombay light cavalry, under 
Brigadier Scott ; and a body of infantry, con- 
sisting of her majesty’s 2nd and 17th, and of 
the 1st, 6th, 19tli, and 23rd native regiments, 
under the command of Major-general Will- 
slnro. The Poonnh auxiliary horse wore to 
accompany this force, which also brought 
into the field an engineer department, a de- 
tachment of sappers and miners, and a siegc- 
Irnln, consisting of two ciglitccn-poundcrs, 
and four nine-pounders. 

“ Law has its fictions, and so has states- 
manshij). The force, of which a detailed 
account has been given, tliongli, in fact, in- 
tended for the conquest and occupation of 
Affghanistan, was regarded only as an aux- 
iliary force aiding the operations of the Shah 
Snjah-ool-Moolk, at the head of his own 
troops. Under the sanction of the British 
government, an army had, indeed, been raised 
ostensibly for the service of the shah; and 
this as a point of decorum, was to be regarded 
as the chief instrument by which he was to 
regain possessiou of his dominions. The 
shah’s army consisted of a troop of native 
horse artillery, two regiments of cavalry, and 
five of infantry. Major-general Simpson, of 
the Bengal army, was appointed to the com- 
mand of this force, for which a staff and 
commissariat were duly organized, a military 
chest established, and satisfactorily provided. 
Tiie whole of the above force was to advance 
by Caudahar on Cabal. Another force, as- 
sembled in Peshawur, was to advance on 
Cabul by way of the Khyber Pass. This 
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was called the Shazada's army, Timur, tire 
son of Snjah, having the nominal command. 
It consisted of about four • thousand eight 
hundred men, artillery, infantry, and cavalry, 
obtained from various souroes — British sepoys 
and adventurers, raised for the occasion, parUy 
regular and partly irregular, and armed with 
almost every conceivable variety of offensive 
and defensive weapon, sword, shield, match- 
lock, musket, and rifle. With this force acted 
the Sikh contingent of six thousand men, 
under General Venturo.* The whole of this 
combined force was under the command of 
Colonel Wade. Another Sikh force, under 
one of Iluiijcct’s native officers, was posted 
on the frontier of Peshawur, as an army of 
observation.” 

On the Ist of October, 1838, the governor- 
general, by proclamation, dated Simlah, gave 
an erpotf of his motives for this expedition, 
which have been already incidentally ad- 
verted to in the relation of the intricate, com- 
plicated, and varied transactions which the 
intrigues of Llussin had brought about. The 
governor-general insisted in this document 
upon the necessity of the East India Company 
possessing a friendly and allied state or states 
upon the north-west boundaries of their domi- 
nions. At the same time his excellency 
appointed Mr. W. Hay Mac Naghten minis- 
ter on the part of the government of India 
to the court of Snjah-ooI-Moolk. The staff 
of agency nominated to assist Mr. Mac Nagh- 
ten, were Captain Bnrues, Lieutenant D. E. 
Todd, Lieutenant Ehlred Puttingrr, Lieute- 
nant B. Leech, aud Mr. P. B. Lord, a sur- 
geon in the company’s service, who afterwards 
much distinguished liimself. Lord Auckland 
designated the force by which the reinstate- 
ment of Bujah upon the thtone of Cabul 
was to be effected, “ the army of the Indus.” 

At the end of November, the Bengal army 
was encamped at Ferozeporc. At this place 
a series of remarkable interviews occurred 
between the governor -general and the Maha- 
rajah Runjeet Singh, which were conducted 
with ostentatious magnificence. 

While tlie Bengal army was quartered at 
Ferozepore, it was determined that a smaller 
force should be employed, as being equally 
efficient, and more easily subsisted. Sir 
Henry Fane, feeling the difficulty of selecting 
the troops to advance — all the Europeans 
among them being eager to proceed — deter- 
mined it by lots. The following portions 
of the army had the fortune to win:— -the 
let, 2nd, and 4th brigades of infantry; 
2nd troop 2nd brigade horse artillery; and 
the camel battery of nine -pounders. Sir 
Henry Fane remained behind from ill health. 

One of Ruojeet Singh’s French officers. 
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Major Pew took the coioznand of tbe artillery 
instead of Brigadier-general Graham. The 
command of the Bengal force, which advanced, 
devolved upon Sir Willoughby Cotton ; and 
it was ordered that when a junction woe 
formed with the Bombay army, the united 
divisions should be commanded by Sir John 
Keane. 

Early in December, 1838, Shah Snjah’s 
army marched. It was followed in a few 
days by the' Bengal troops. Early in January 
the allies arrived on the banks of the Indus. 
The shah’s troops then began to desert, but 
the desertion was not carried to any great 
extent. The Bengal sepoys were also exceed- 
ingly unwilling to enter Affghanistan. Those 
among them who were Mohammedans were 
reluctant to fight against their co-religionists. 
Those who wore Brahminical feared to fight 
at all; they apprehended that in a strange 
country, beyond the boundaries of India 
Proper, they would of necessity be deprived 
of the means of preserving caste. This ap- 
prehension was well founded. When the 
Bombay sepoys joined, they were found far 
morf willing for the performance of duty. 
This irritated their brethren of the Bengal 
army against them, so that frociucntly in ]ier- 
forming work supposed to be somewhat 
beneath the dignity of caste, the Bengal 
sepoys jeered and taunted those of Boiubny 
for doing what the Bengalees either neglected 
or refused to ottempt. There was a disloyal 
spirit among the Bengal sepoys which does 
not appear to have extended to the native 
officers, nor even non-eommissioned officerB, 
and was concealed iu the presence of Euro- 
peans. Indeed, something of enthusiasm 
appears to,havo been simulated ; for Captain, 
afterwards Sir Henry Havelock, describes the 
whole Bengal army as animated by military 
ardour. 

Captain Burnes had conoluded a convention 
with the ameers of Scindo, by which the 
British were to take possession of the fortress 
of Bukkur, “situated on an island in the 
Indus, between the towns of lloree on the 
eastern bank, and Sukknr on the western ; 
the eastern channel being that which sepa- 
rates it from Roreo, and by which the British 
force approached, is about four hundred yards 
in width.’’ • 

The services of Captain, afterwards Sir 
Henry Pottingcr, were of great importance 
in Scinde at this juncture, as the tardiness of 
the government at Calcutta, and the want of 
direct dealing on the port of the Scinde 
ameers, rendered hostilities in Scinde not 
improbable. Tlie Bombay army was accord- 
ingly delayed on its march, and the Bengal 
army was in consequence directed to march 
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against Hyderabad, tbe capital of Scinde. 
i^esh intemgence having arrived of the suc- 
cess of Captain Fottinger’s negotiations, the 
Bengal army halted, and after a short delay, 
to make sure of the good faith of the ameers, 
it returned to Bukkur. Captain Havelock 
gives a graphic description of those changes, 
and the emotions which they excited in the 
army : — “ At this period tho spirits of every 
soldier in tho Bengal contingent were buoyant 
and high. Before ns lay Hyderabad ; it was 
known to contsin the accumulated wealth of 
the most afBuont as well as powerful of the 
branches of the Tslpore family, amounting iu 
specie, jewels, and other valuables, and ingots 
of gold, to eight crores of Scindian rupees 
well told, or not less than eight millions ster- 
ling. Bnch a prize is not often in a century, 
even in India, presented to tho grasp of a 
British army.” * A few pages afterwards ho 
snys, “ In a moment all onr visions of glory 
and booty were dispelled ; it was announced to 
us that tbe ameers were at length brought to 
a sense of their impending danger, and that, 
compelled to comprehend that a few days 
would, according to every calculation of human 
prudence, ileprivo them at once of their iu- 
dcpendcuci, their capital, and tho accumu- 
lated treasures of years, they had accejjted 
unreservedly all tho conditions of tho treaty 
laid before them by Colonel I’ottingcr.” f 
“ Vainly rej)iniiig, tbercforc, at the cliange iu 
events which had given this small sum (ten 
lacs) to the state, instead of endowing the 
aimy with eight crores, its ofificers and men, 
with light purses and heavy hearts, turned 
their bocks on Hyderabad, from which they 
had hoped never to recede until they had 
made its treasure their own, and put to a 
stern proof that Beloochee valour which had 
BO loudly vaunted its power to arrest their 
further progress, and fix on the banks of the 
Indus tbe war which they had set out resolved 
to carry into the centre of Affghanistan.” J 

Tho tone of these e.xtraets is hardly in 
keeping with the softness of character attri- 
buted to the late Bir Henry Havelock. Ho 
was, however, a stern soldier, although a kind 
and pious mon. He was ambitious of mili- 
tary distinction, ns far as honour and prin- 
ciple allowed, and he had an intense desire to 
become a good military historian, and to make 
Xenophon’ his model in that respect. 

On tho 20th of February it was deemed 
expedient that the Bengal column should take 
tho lead, and, accordingly, the irregular force 
of Shah Bujah fell behind. It was thought 

* Narrattve He Campaij/n ifl AjfghmuitiiH, By 
Captain Havelou, vol. i. p. 161. 

t r. 156. 

t P. 167. 
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poBsible that in the neighbourhood of Shi- 
Wpore the ameers might offer some oppo- 
sition, notwithstanding their recent treaties, 
and it was better to ensure a speedy chas- 
tisement, such ns the Bengal force would 
inflict, whereas the Shah Sujah’s army might 
be defeated, and occasion a general violation 
of the convention by the ameers. 

The progress of the Bombay army was un- 
satisfactory, the Scinde ameers having vio- 
lated those terms of the convention by which 
camels and supplies were to be provided. It 
was not until the end of December, 1838, 
that it arrived at Tatta, where it was met by 
Sir John Keane, and was detained for a con- 
siderable time. On the 4th of March, 1839, 
this army was “ officially declared to have 
become part of the army of the Indus.” 

Previous to the arrival of the Bombay divi- 
sion at Tatta, other events occurred still fur- 
ther provocative of the ill-feeling existing 
among the ameers to the British. Brigadier 
Valiant was placed in command of a reserve, 
consisting of her majesty's 40th regiment of 
the line, two thousand two hundred Bombay 
native infantry, consisting of the 2nd grena- 
diers, the 22nd and 2r)th regiments, and de- 
tachments of pioneers and artillery. By the 
request of Captain Pottingcr, Sir Frederick 
Maitland, commander of the naval forces on 
the Indian station, proceeded with the ship 
Wellesley, the 40th regiment, and the artil- 
lery, to Kurrachee. The Berenice and Eu- 
phrates steamers, with tho native troops on 
board, arrived on tho Ist of February before 
Kurrachee. Sir Frederick summoned the 
commandant of the fort to surrender it to the 
British forces. He refused. Five companies 
of the 40th were landed ; they took up a posi- 
tion in tlio rear of the fortress. Tho Wel- 
lesley brought her broadside to bear within 
eight hundred yards. In an hour tho face of 
the fortress exposed to its tiro was a heap of 
mins. The soldiers of tho 44th charged 
through the open space, no enemy offering 
resistance. To the astonishment of the con- 
querors, tho garrison only consisted of twenty 
men, who having hid under the cliffs, escaped 
injury. They were made prisoners by tho 
40th. On the 2nd of February, the British 
flag floated over the mined walls of the fort 
of Kurrachee. 

On the ICth of April the Bengal column 
was at Quettah, having marched through the 
Bolan Pass without encountering any resist- 
ance. On that day Sir John Keane arrived 
with the advances of the Bombfly army; the 
main body was several marches in the rear. 
Both columns were harassed by bands of 
robbers, who seemed to contemn death where 
there was a prospect of plunder. It was 


f enerally believed in the army, that in the 
iojuk Pass advantage of its precipitous and 
varied formation would be taken by the 
enemy. There were difBculties in getting 
through this pass, irrespective of the dangers. 
Dacoits, and other predatory wanderers, ap- 
peared at intervals, but no attack was made 
by an Affghan force. On the 20th of April 
the Bengal army reached Candohar; the 
Bombay force did not arrive until seventeen 
days later. The sirdars fled. Bhah Snjab ad- 
vanced through a line of his own troops, occu- 
pied a temporary musnid, and was proclaimed 
sovereign of Affghnnistan. Tho commissariat 
of the army was execrable, no proper fore- 
thought had in this particular been exercised. 
Tho march to Candahar was in consequence 
attended by great suffering and gp^eat loss. 
“ It must be confessed,” says Captain Have- 
lock, “ that hitherto our task has been escort- 
ing, not campaigning, but this pacific duty 
has been performed under arduous circum- 
stances ; and the exposure to the vicissitudes 
of climate, the fatigue, and the deficiency of 
food and water, which tried the strength and 
resolution of our troops between Quetta and 
Candahar, as well as the active hostility of 
the predatory tribes, ought never to bo de- 
spised as military difficulties. How gladly 
would our army have exchanged them for the 
most determined opposition of the Affghnna 
in the field I How often did our officers long 
for a battle to raise the sinking spirits of tho 
soldier, and make him feel that he was not 
labouring and suffering in vain." * Captain 
Havelock also thus wrote concerning the suf- 
ferings of this aimy ; — “ The plain on which 
our camp is now pitched is not, like the level 
of Siriab, watered by deep and well-supplied 
kabreezes.f carrying coolnosp and the promise 
of fertility dow'n their elopes. A small cut 
through which wo found water flowing from 
a spring-head in the mountains, has alone 
supplied us with tho useful element since first 
we advanced to this point. This little chan- 
nel tho Candahar sirdaTs have caused to be 
dammed up near its source in tho hills, and 
behold two bold brigades and tho levy of the 
shah reduced to the greatest straits. Horses, 
already holf-starvod for want of grain and 
good grass, were throughout the day panting 
in all the agonies of thirst ; and in the even- 
ing a few drops of water could not be obtained 
even to mix the medicines of the sick in our 
hospitals, or to supply them with the refresh- 
ment and comfort of a few spoonfuls of tea. 
All ranks have been taught to understand 
to-day how little prized when plentiful, how 
outrageously demanded when scarce, is that 

* Nanative, vol, i. pp. 332, 833. 
t Subterranean aqnedocts. 
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bounteous provision for tbe wants of God's 
creatures, water ! Weary of tbe delays which 
had kept us so long at Dundi Qoolaee, we 
moved forward on the 2lBt * into the plains 
which we had surveyed from the summit of 
the Kojok Pass, recognising all the distinc- 
tive peaks of the scattered hills which we had 
observed from that commanding height. We 
saw them now magnified as wo approached 
them, and casting a dark shade over the 
]ilains which they overhung. Anxious looks 
were from time to time cast towards these 
green eminences, and their bases were earefully 
searched for any small streams which might 
supply the urgent wants of a thirsting force. 
It was not very pleasant to discover that this 
day, too, we must depend for a supply of the 
iudispcnsahlc element on the stream of a 
small and imperfect kahrec:^. Its water was 
brackishj and flowed scantily and sluggishly. 
Thousands of brass lotat and leathern buckets 
were soon dipped into the little channel ; and 
though proper regulations wore promptly 
established, one-half of the force had not 
been watered before the scarcity commenced. 
Boon diluted mud alone could he obtained, 
and whole regiments, under a hiiruiiig sun, 
with parched lips, sighed for night to cool 
them, and then for morning, that they might 
move on to a happier spot. The troops were 
Imoyed up towards evening witli fallacious [ 
hopes of tile waters of a spring, actually dis- 
covered in the hills, being brought down to 
their relief into the plains ; but up to the 
hour of early march no stream had begnn to 
flow into the dry bed of a nullah, j- on which 
many were gazing in hope. The snfifevings 
of the soldiers, both European and native, 
were for some hours so great as nearly to 
tempt some for a nionicut to forget the re- 
straints of discipline ; and never do its prin- 
ciples achieve a greater triumph than when 
troops are seen obedient and respectful, and 
trying to be cheerful under this form of pri- 
vation. At Killa Puttoollah, officers of the 
highest rank w’cre brought to acknowledge 
the value of this simple element. This was 
no time tor the luxurious ablutions which, 
under the sun of Central Asia, preserve health 
and restore strength; no time to waste a 
single drop of the precious fluid on any bodily 
comfort, or for any purpose but preparing 
food, or slaking a raging thirst; and thon- 
sands felt this day that all the gifts of that 
Ood whoso public praise and ordinances were 
forgotten on this Babbath of unwilling penance, 
wonld have been worthless to man, if in his 
anger he had withheld the often-despised 
blessing of water. The kindness and consi- 

• April, 1838. 

t Aitiftcial watercourse. 


deration with which some officers of no low 
rank shared the little portion of tbe much- 
coveted fluid which they could obtain with 
the privates around them, was creditable to 
their liumanity, and ought to have won the 
confidence and affections of those whom they 
commanded.” • 

On the following day, the army, unable 
to find water, was compelled to advance ; — 
“Forward the brigade moved, to finish a 
second march of ten miles, their horses drop- 
ping from drought and exhaustion as they 
toiled on, and leaving in the mountain passes 
melancholy traces of tliis day’s sufferings and 
perscvorunco. When the cavalry had thus 
got over five miles, in the course of which 
British dragoons and native troopers were 
seen eagerly sharing with their chargers 
muddy and foetid water drawn from puddles 
at the aide of the road, the very sight of 
which wonld, in Ilindostnn, have equally 
sickened all to whom it was offered, they 
struck into a by-road on their left, and wind- 
ing their way by a narrow path throngh an 
opening in tlie undulating eminences, found 
themselves towards evening on the banks of a 
plentiful stieain. The rush of unbridled in- 
dulgence of the troops and their horses into 
its waters, after all the privations of the 
morning, may fairly ho described as nucon- 
trollahlo. What moderation was to be ex- 
jiectcd from man or beast breaking forth 
irom the restriiiuts of a two days' unwilling 
abstinence 

Well acquainted with this distress, the 
Affghan banditti hovered about the camp at 
Gaudahar, presuming that the men on outpost 
duty would be too weak to be on the alert, or 
to avenge such robberies ns might be perpe- 
trated upou the convoys and material. Tlio 
British chiefs in command seemed incapable 
of making provision for the commissariat 
of an army, and even in Gandahar no adequate 
arrangements existed to supply the troops. 

Khah Bujah spent money freely in attempt- 
ing to enlist under his standard the Affghan 
chiefs. They accejited his gold and cheated 
him. He had neitlier power nor popularity, 
and indications were already numerous that 
the British would have to establish him on 
the throne of Cabul, in spite of the tribes. 
The army ^as obliged to remain in Gandahar 
until the 2tth June, unable to procure pro- 
visions. During the time the shah and his 
British auxiliaries were marching to Ganda- 
har and ocoupying that place, “ the Lion 
of the Pinijaub,” as old Rnnjeet Singh was 
termed, was operating by way of Peshawar. 
His martial career in connection with the 

• Narrative, vol. i.pp. 819 — 822. 
f Captain Havelock'e Narrative, vol. i., pp. 823, 824. 
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tri'partite alliance waa not destined long to 
continue, for before the forces of the other 
two parties to the alliance left Candahar, ho 
died. Shah Snjah, and the ilritish comman- 
ders acting witli him, were happily ignorant 
of the event, or it would have probably de- 
terred them from marching to Cabul, as it 
was apprehended in India that the death of 
the hlaharajali would be followed by great 
changes, and perhaps violent revolutions, the 
consequences of which to the alliance might 
bo of the most serious kind. 

At last the march for Cabul began, the 
soldiers being put upon half rations, although 
a most difficult task lay before them. There 
was plenty of provisions left behind in Can- 
dahar, the army having no means of convey- 
ance. \>’liile the troops wore encamped they 
were half starved, because provisions could 
not be procured by the ill-managed commis- 
sai'iat. \Vhcn about to march, abundance of 
food woe at their command, but the mis- 
managed transport service could not bring it 
with the army. There was force in the 
mingled sneei' and compliment which a native 
prince had made long before, that “ the Eng- 
lish ought to be carried in palanquins to the 
field of battle, and then sot clown to fight." 
llis highness considered them more adapted 
to fighting than campaigning. 

The army reached Qhizni on the 22nd of 
tJnly. The English generals wore without 
intelligence as to the strength of the fortress. 
Worse still, they were under impressions on 
the subject positively false. The battering 
train had been left in Candahar, 9mder the 
impreuioH that it icoidd not be required. 
The English officers were even informed that 
no defence would be made at Ghiaui, couar- 
dice and treason combining to place the for- 
tress, witlioiit a struggle, in the hands of Bhah 
Sujali. Captain Thomson, chief engineer of 
the army of the Indus, thus describes the 
first impTcssions of the scientific department 
of the army on approaching the place : — 
“ We were very much surprised to find a high 
rampart in good repair, built on a scarped 
mound about thirty feet high, flanked by 
numerous totvers and surrounded by a fautte 
brai/e and a wet ditch. The irregular figure 
of the enceinte gave a good flanking fire, 
whilst the height of the citadel covered the 
interior from the commanding fire of the hills 
to the north, rendering it nugatory. In ad- 
dition to this, the towers at the angles had 
been enlarged; screen walls had been built 
before the gates; the ditch cleared out and 
filled with water (stated to be unfordable), 
and an outwork built on the right bank of the 
river, so as to command the bed of it.” Such 
was the impresaion made by the first near 


view of the fortress of Gliizni. “ The works," 
Captain Thomson adds, “ were evidently much 
stronger than we had been led to anticipate, 
and such as our army could not venture to 
attack in a regular manner with the means at 
onr disposal. We had no battering train, and 
to attack Ghizni in form a much larger train 
would be required than the army ever pos- 
aesBcd. The great height of the parapet 
above the plain (sixty or seventy feet), with 
the wet ditch, were insurmountable obstacles to 
an attack merely by mining or escalading."* 

The allies met with an unexpected advan- 
tage, by which their task was facilitated. A 
nephew of Dost Mohammed deserted to the 
English, and afforded valuable information. 
Upon a careful reconnoissance the intelligence 
thns derived was found to be correct, as far 
as such means of confirmation could bo of 
service. The fortifications showed no weak 
part. Thu gates had all been built up with 
strong masonry, except the Cabul gate. The 
engineers reported that there was no feasible 
mode of attack but by blowing open that 
gate with powder, and charging through 
the smoke and fire, over the debrit, into the 
place .■!• 

This plan having been resolved upon, it 
was necessary for tlie army to change ground, 
an extremely difficult operation under the 
circumstances of tlie case. The troops were 
without ])roper rations; they had endured 
excessive fatigue, and the weather, as is usual 
at that time of year in the elevated districts 
of Affghanistan, was cold, and would be 
especially felt by hungry and harassed men. 
The army had not been encamped three hours 
when it was ordered to march in two columns. 
The men murmnred, but not disloyally, at 
this movement, the necessity of which they 
lid not perceive. It was necessary, however, 
for as Captain Outram (afterwards General 
Outram, and one of the heroes of Lucknow) 
relates — " It was confidently stated that Dost 
Mohammed Khan himself marched on the IGth 
(of July).J The distance is eighty-eight 
miles (we made seven marches), and by regu- 
lar marches he would have reached Ghizni 
on the 22nd (next day), and as this day 
(2lBt) he would have been within one march, 
and would have heard the firing, he would, it 
was to bo supposed, push on; so that there 

* Memonmda of the en^neera’ operstions before 
Ghizni in July, 1839. 

t In hie Narraiire of the Affghan Campaigu-, Major 
Hough asMrted that none of the gatea were built up, sad 
that therefore all the ^ea were oeceuihle to the eanw 
mesne of aaaault aa Ae Cabul gate. In a later work 
deacribing the aamc campaign the miyor omits the state- 
ment. He was with the army. 

t From CabuL 
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\niB a great object in. not delaying in cbanging 
gronnd. As m 1684 Dost Mohammed had 
moved from Cabal to defend Gandahar against 
the shah, the iiresumptions were in favour of 
bis march to Ohizni. Wo know from Dost 
Mohammed’s own nephew that two of the three 
gates were blocked up ; and it was argued by 
some that the sadden movement to the Oabnl 
gate, which was said not to bo built up, would 
put the enemy on their guard, and cause that 
gate also to be secured ; whereas, by a marcl 
ill the morning, it would not appear so sus- 
licious. The movement was a delicate one, 
icing a march in two columns by two different 
routes ; for it involved a night march for tlic 
rear and much of the baggage, if not for the 
troops, as tve were not to march till four in 
the afternoon, and the route for both columns 
could not he well known. The march in tw'o 
columns wotild, it was concluded, expedite 
the movements, but then there -were two 
columns of baggage to protect, and we could 
not protect that of the column on the right. 
The march of the baggage at all that night was 
inconvenient, and we gained no time by it." 

The necessity of making the change so 
promptly, and of executing it so rapidly, 
caused much suffering on the part of the 
troops. Captain Havelock descrihes their 
Bonsations on the night when their march 
was exoeutod, as they took up their miserable 
quarters : — “ A sou of the Ameer of Cabal 
had marched down from the capital with tho 
view of dcbloekading GLizai, ami was now 
close to UB. The forces of the GLiljies, Ab- 
(loolruhnian and Gool Moohummud, were in 
the held at uu great distance. A party, also, 
of fanatics from tbc Hooluman Khcils, who 
liacl taken anas Avhen a religious war had, as 
a last resource, been proclaimed by the tot- 
tering Bnrukzycs, now occupied the lioiglits 
to the eastward of the valley in which the 
fortress stauds. Eefiections on these circum- 
stances and on our want of a battering train, 
the glimmering of the lights on the hostile 
battlements and in the plains, and tho chill of 
tho night air, effectually chased oway slumber 
until day broke on tho 22nd.”* 

When day dawned, many of tho sick were 
still pursuing the tedious march, and it was 
necessary to scud ont parties to bring them 
in. Many of the camp followers had lost the 
track of tke columns, and parties of cavalry 
had to scour tho country for their protection. 
These miacrablo camp followeis had suffered 
horribly. Tho author of Tke Three Preti- 
denciet affirms that 100,000 perBons of this 
description left the banks of uie Indus with 
the grand army, and that of these not 20,000 
returned, the rest perishing by sword, famine, 
* Eaveloek, vol. ii. p. 66. 


or cold. With considerable difficulty the sick 
and the stragglers were rescued before the 
appearance of any of the forces intended to 
raise the siege. Hcarcely was the safety of 
these helpless persons secured, when crowds 
of ferocious irregulars descended from the 
hills to attack the head-quarters of Shah 
Snjah. The ehah’s cavalry cliarged and de- 
feated them. Captain Outram led a portion 
of his Affglian majesty's irregular infantry 
into tho fastnesses of the neighbouring bills, 

I to beat up the nests of the fanatics. This 
raid was attended with suocesB, having been 
accomplished with tho gallantry and judgment 
which arc so cliaractorislic of that resolute 
and talented officer. He made m.'iuy pri- 
soners, and captured the banner of green and 
white, a standard of fanaticism under which ' 
they had been gathered to wage a holy war 
against the English infidels. When the pri- 
Bonei's were brought in, a terrible event fol- 
lowed. They cursed the shall in his presence, 
and some of them drew weapons and stabbed 
the shah’s officers. Ho ordered them to bo 
put to death, an order which was executed 
upon sixty most formidable and fanatical 
ruffians. 

In the ev“uing the officers received their 
orders for tho assault, which wero soon com- 
municated to tho soldiers, when a display of 
that heroic etnulntion characteristic of the 
English soldier took place. The whole of 
tho European troops were ready to volunteer 
for the assault. Dr. Kennedy, in liis narra- 
tive of the campaign, relates : — “ On visiting 
the hoB])ital tents of her majesty's 2ii(1 and 
17th regiments, I was surprised to find them 
clear of sick ; the gallant fellows had all but 
risen in mutiny on their surgeons, and insisted 
upon joining their comrades.’’ The sick were 
employed as sentinels, and some of the more 
convalescent on outpost duty. The night was 
spent in preparations for the attack. Rtorms 
prevailed throughout, so as to render tho move- 
ments of tho English inaudible iii the city. 
Gbizni seemed to slee]) in perfect stillnesB; 
not a signal-light gleamed through tho gloom 
which overhung it, nor a sound from its gnrri- 
eon reached the parties preparing to assail it. 
It was necessary to make a feint in order to 
conceal the real plan of attack. Three com- 
panies of tl)e 36th regiment of native infantry, 
under Captain Hay, marched round to the 
north side of the fortress and opened an un- 
remitting fire of musketry, which could 
scarcely be heard amidst the bellowing of 
the storm. The balls, however, telling upon 
men stationed on the parapets, and at the 
loop-holes, the fire was returned. The field 
artillery and camel battery of nine-pounders 
* XarfaiiM, vol. ii., p. 46. 
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opened, the fomer from heights which com- 
manded the citadel, the latter from the low 
grounds directed a fire against the walls. 
Even the fire of the nine -pounders could 
hardly be heard, except ia the lulls which 
occurred in the storm. The enemy employed 
all the guns they could direct against this 
cannonade. Previons to the dispatch of 
Captain Hay’s detachment against the north 
face of the defence, four companies of the 
Kith native infantry, and two of the 4:8th, suc- 
ceeded in occupying a position on the out- 
sldrts of the town. Within an hour of dawn, 
the officers of engineers had stealthily ad- 
vanced near to the gate against which the 
assault Was to be made. The party consisted 
of Captain Pent, of the Dombay engineers ; 
I.ieutenants Durand and M'Leod, of the 
Dcngnl engineers ; three sergeanta, aud eigh- 
teen men, of the Bnjjpers.* Captain Have- 
lock represents Captain Thompson, the chief 
officer of engineers, as having himself under- 
taken this task, vrhich is an error ; the ser- 
vice was committed to the officers named. 
The enemy, suspecting that some hostile plan 
was in progress without divining what, burned 
blue lights. These were, however, burned 
ujion the top of the walls, instead of being 
east below. Captain Peat believed that had 
the latter course be.cu adopted, the plan of 
attack would have been discovered and frus- 
trated. On])tAin Haveloch has fallen into 
another error in representing the engineer 
jmrty as conveying nine hundred pounds of 
jjowder for the pnrjiose of blowing open tlie 
gate. The charge was three hundred only, 
and this was far above the amount usually 
deemed necessary for blowing open gates, 
which was from sixty to one hundred pounds. 
The bore was placed, and the train laid with- 
out the plan being detected, or any serious 
casualties occurring. 

Jlehind the engineer party a fine column 
of infantry was jilaced on the Cabul road, 
ready to rush forward when the train should 
be fired. This coluiim was constituted as 
follows : — " The advance was composed of 
the light companies of the Queen's, the 17th, 
and the Bengal European regiment, and of 
Captain Vigor's company of the 13th light 
infantry. It was led by Colonel Dennle. The 
main column, under the immediate command 
of Brigadier Sale, was made up of the re- 
mainder of the Queen’s and Bengal Europeans, 
whilst, as an. auxiliary to its efforts, the whole 
of the 13th, excepting its storiuiug company, 
extended as skirmishers along the whole of 
the assailed point of the fortress. The sup- 
port was, her majesty’s 17th regiment, led by 

* Hirton/ of ihtBriHthEmpirt in India, JByEdtrard 
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Colonel Oroker. The reserve, commanded 
by Sir WUloughby Cotton, was composed of 
the remaining oompanies of the 16th, Sfith, 
and 48th." 

Before dawn approached the signalled mo- 
ment arrived; the train was about to be fifed. 
At that instant a brilliant blue light burnt up 
above the gateway, and a crowd of the enemy n 
staff was seen pouring down, if possible, to 
discover tho cause of the movements of men, 
which were again indistinctly hoard by tho 
seutiuels. The match was touched by the 
British engineers, a rumbling noise rolled 
along the earth where the assaulting colnmn 
stood, aud beneath tho city a dense compact 
column of smoke shot up where the glare of 
blue light liaJ been illuniinating all around ; 
a crash followed, the gate was shivered to 
atoms, the huge masonry above it iell in ruins, 
burying the chiefs and soldiers who had an in- 
stant previously looked forth so wistfully from 
its battlements. High above the din of the 
cannonade, the rattle of musketry, and even 
the rushing of the tempest, tho British bugle 
rang out shrill aud clear, aud, as if in a single 
bound, the column of the assailants leaped 
forward and pierced the opening of tho chasm 
which now yawned to receive them. The 
Aflghans recovered from their surprise with 
creditable promptitude, and, sword in hand, 
})ressed towards tho fatal breach. The Eng- 
lish had no sooner set foot within the entrance, 
than the concussion of large bodies of men, 
hand to hand in deaJl}' strife, swelled above 
tho tumult of the night. Tho clashing of 
arms, the shout of the combatants, the scat- 
tered and desultory fire of such as used their 
musketry, went forth over tho hosts witMn 
and without, creating intenso excitement and 
BURpensc. Tho principal fighting dovolved 
upon the advance, which at last made good 
its oiitranco, took up a position which covered 
the entrance of the main column, and by their 
tiiiunphnnt cheers encouraged their followers 
forward. Yet, at this moment, all was nearly 
lost, and those who had gained an entrance 
were exposed to danger of destruction. 
This event has becn'better told in Havelock’s 
narrative than elsewhere : — 

"Brigadier Bale, whilst his skirmishers 
were closing by sound of bugle, had steadily 
and promptly pressed forward to support the 
forlorn hope. As he moved on, he met an 
engineer officer suffering from the effects of 
the recent explosion, and anxiously inquired 
of him how the matter wont. This gallant 
person had been thrown to the ground by the 
bursting of the powder ; and though he had 
not received any distinct wound, fracture, or 
contusion, was shaken in eveiy limb by the 
concussion. His reply was, that the gate was 
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blown in, but that the passage was choked 
up, and the forlorn hope could not forco an 
entrance. Brigadier Sale was too cool and 
self-possessed not to be able at once to draw 
the inference, that to move on under such 
ulrcpnistances was to expose his troops to 
certain destruction. He ordered the retreat 
to be sounded. The tempestuous character 
of the weather, and the noise of the fire of all 
arms, did not prevent this signal from being 
heard, even by the reserve ; but it convoyed 
the order which British soldiers are always 
slowest in obeying. The column, however, 
made a full halt in the path of victory ; but 
the check was not of long duration. The 
brigadier, perfectly calm at this moment of 
supposed difficulty, addressed himself to an- 
other engineer officer, with whom he happily 
fell in nt this interesting moment. He assured 
him that tliongh the passage, of the gateway 
was inucli impeded, the advanced stormers, 
under Colonel Dcnnie, had already won their 
way through it. The brigadier promptly gave 
the signal to move on. 

“But the delay, short as it had been, was 
productive of uilsohicf. It had loft a cousU 
dcrahlc interval betueeu the forlorn hope and 
Brigadier Hale’s column, and just as the lattci', 
in which the Queen's rogiiuent was loading, 
had pcHsod into the gateway, a large body of 
Aftglians, driven headlong from the ramparts 
by the assault and fire of Colonel Dennio's 
force, rushed down towards the upeuing, in 
the hope of that way effecting their cscajic. 
Their attack was made upon the rear com- 
pany of the Queen's, and the leading files of 
the Bengal European regiment. The en- 
counter witli these desperate men was terrific. 
They fiercely assaulted, and for a moment 
drove back the troops opposed to them. One 
of their number, rushing over the fallen tim- 
bers, brought down Brigadier Halo by a cut 
in the face with bis sharp shnmshecr.* The 
Affghan repeated his blow ae liis opponent 
wae falling, hut the pummel, not the edge of 
his sword, this time took cflect, though witli 
stunning violence. Ho lost his footing, how- 
ever, in the effort, and Briton and Affghan 
rolled together amongst the fractured timbers. 
Thus situated, the first care of the brigadier 
was to master the weapon of his adversary. 
He snatched at it, bnt one of his fingers met 
the edge of his trenchant blade. 11c quickly 
withdrew his wounded hand, and adroitly 
replaced it over that of his adversary, so as to 
keep fast the hilt of his shumsheer; but he 
had an active and powerful opponent, and 
was himself faint from loss of blood. Captain 
Kershaw, of the 1 fltli, nide-do-comp to Bri- 
gadier Baumgardt, happened, in the tnilie, to 

* Asiatic sabre. 


approach the scene of conflict ; the wounded 
leader recognised, and called to him for aid. 
Kerehaw paseod his drawn sword through 
■the body of the Affghan,* but still the despe- 
rado continued to struggle with frantic vio- 
lence. At length, in the fierce grapple, the 
brigadier, for a moment, got uppermost. Still 
retaining the weapon of his enemy in his 
left hand, he dealt him with his right a cut 
from his own sabre, which cleft his skull from 
the crown to the eyebrows. The Moham- 
medan once more shouted, ‘ Uo Ullah ! ’ f and 
never spake again.” Hale regained his feet, 
and persieted in directing the efforts of his 
soldiers, who were still fighting, and had yet 
to make sure their way. At last the walls 
were everywhere conquered, and there was 
street-firing and close conflicts where scat- 
tered groups of British and Affghans met. 
The commander-iu-chief, perceiving the en- 
trance was open, ordered the cannonade to he 
directed against the citadel, against which 
also Sale, who seemed to regain strength 
under the excitement, directed the soldiers of 
the 13th. 

Colonel Orokcr and the support came on 
slowly, being obstructed by the dibrit of the 
gateway and masonry, and by the wounded, 
whom the surgeons were bringing hoyoud the 
walls. The rosorvo onino up with tho re- 
tarded supports, and entered in one body. 
The Affghans, however, gaining courage by 
the slow progress of the supports, monuted 
the walls and skirmished ; some, finding con- 
cealments, picked off the English soldiers. 
When the last of tho reserves had entered, tho 
anxiety of the British was not over. The 
citadel was strong, and might offer consider- 
able and even dangerous resistance. Events 
relieved their anxiety in an unexpected man- 
ner. The commander of the place, Mohammed 
Hyder, vvas paralysed by the suddenness of 
the onset, and tho astoniehiiig manner, as it 
appeared to him, hy which tho British effected 
an entrance, lie abandoned the defence in 
despair. The IHtli and 17th English regiments 
forced the gates and entered the citadel, 
scarcely any resistance being offered. They 
at once planted their colours, and as these 
flaunted in the breeze, and displayed their 
unmistakeable symbols in the morning light, 
the whole army, within and beyond the walls, 
raised a cheer of victory. 

Sir J.Keane wasconquerorof Ghizni. Desul- 
tory efforts wore still, however, made by the 
enemy. A fire was poured from the ramparts 
upon the reserve, heavier than that w'hich 
galled the support. On entering the place, the 
reserve ascended that rampart. The Affghans, 

* Kenbaw went on into the battle. 

+ " Oh Goa.” 
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flmling that every Bheltei was penetrated by 
their persistent enemy, made a gallant charge, 
sword in hand, to cut a passage to the gateway, 
in the hope of escape. The track over which 
they rushed was studded with groups of 
wearied soldiers, doolies containing wounded 
men, and the horses of the Affghaiis running 

ildly about. As the fugitives pressed for- 
M-ard, they cut, indiscriminately, at every- 
thing, oven the horses, but their chief desire 
was to destroy the wounded and helpless. 
'J'liis enraged the British soldiery; the scat- 
lercd groups gathered along the route, and 
not one Affghan passed the gatcAvay, — they 
were shot down or bayoneted to a man. 
In the streets groups of Affghans still re- 
mained, who kept up a dropping fire, and then, 
retiring to the houses, reserved their shots 
for the officers, who especially suffered from 
this cause. These desperate men refused 
quarter, so that the houses had to be stormed 
and the defenders put to the bayonet. Hir 
John Keane entered the city escorting Bhah 
Sujah to his fortress, won for him by the 
dauntless valour of his allies. 

During the storming of Uhizni, a son of 
the ruler of Oabul remained v ith /jOOO horse 
in observation. He saw the result of the 
struggle — the British flag floating near the 
eifadol. He fled to Cabul to report tho dis- 
aster. The cavalry of hir John Keane insti- 
tuted a hot pursuit, inflicting some loss upon 
the enemy. 

Tho army advanced upon (Jabul, where it 
met with no resistance, and Bliah Hujali was 
elevated to the musnid, uithont any mauites- 
tation of joy or regret. Thus the conquest of 
the throne of Dost Alohammcd was ochicNcd 
nith little loss by arms, though with enormous 
sacrifice of life, arising from the defective 
organization of the British army in the trans- 
port and commissary departments. The loss 
of the English in killed and wounded in 
Ghizni was not more than two hundred men, 
amongst whom not one officer was slain. 


although a large proportion fell wounded by 
the fire from the bouses. 

Colonel Wade, who was at Peshawar, as 
soon as he heai-d that tliooommander-in -chief 
had marched from Caiulahar for Oabul, also 
sot out fur the same direction, penetrating the 
celebrated Khyber Pass. The chief obetoole 
to the progress of Wade’s brigade was tho 
fort of Ali Musjed. It was stormed with a 
loss within ten men of tliat sustained by the 
British at Ghizni, and a greater proportion 
of killed. Wade entered Jellalabad unop- 
posed, and marched thcuce, without meeting 
an antagonist, to Cubul. 

While the British remained in full force at 
Cabul, various minor expeditions were under- 
taken against villages, fortified rocks, and 
country forts; tho Affghans generally refusing 
quartci', and dying with the utmost enthu- 
siasm, indicating the most vindictive ani- 
mosity, believing that they j'crished for tho 
faith of Islam, and gained Paradise. Tho 
most important of these lesser enterprises wns 
the reduction of Kbclat. That fort and ter- 
ritory was governed by a Boloocheo robber- 
chief. He had inflicted many mischiefs upon 
the British, audmauirested to them an intense 
resentment. The conquest of this stronghold 
wns committed to General Willshire, an officer 
who proved his competency for tho trust re- 
posed in him. The robber khan defended his 
fortress with more valour than skill. The 
English with surpassing courage took by 
storm the surrounding heights, battered in 
the principal gate of the fortress by cannon, 
and took the place by assault. The slaughter 
was great, the Belochccs and Affghans fight- 
ing with lurious valour, and desperate self- 
sacrifice. Tho chief himself died, sword in 
hand, at the head of his devoted adherents. 
Captain Outram represents tho prisoners as 
2200, including the wounded ; tho slain he 
computes at nearly one-fourth that number. 
Thus ended the first stage of tbo great Aff- 
gban war. 


CHAPTER CXI. 

AFFGHAN WAS (Caa/MastQ— MARCH OF SIR ROBERT SALE FROM CAROL TO JELLALABAD— 
DEFEAT OF AKBAR KHAN— MAINTENANCE OF THE POSITION UNTIL RELIEVED BV 
GENERAL POLLOCK. 

When tlic British had, as they thought, | ing the Sikhs, by whom they were guarded, 
established the throne of Shah Sujah, the Mr. Mackinsou, Colonel Wheeler, and other 
whole AiSgban races were plotting the de- officers, civil and military, made agreements 
Btmetion of the invaders and their protigi. with the Khyber chiefs, and even subsidized 
The robber tribes in the vicinity of the Khy- them, but the Mussulman chieftains kept 
her Pass succeeded in plundering and rout- faith with none. 
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Under circumstances of such general hos- plaints are so often heard in connoetion with 
tility, it is strange that Lord AucUand should the unrequited services of distinguished mili- 
deem it expedient to remove a great part tary men, and that promotion is so ft'equently 
of the force which should liave remained to distribiited with a partial hand. Few coses 
protect the newly elevated monarch until he have been more flagrant than that of the heroic 
had succeeded in strengthening his party, and Colonel Dennie, even although such abuses 
securing the prospect of a tolerably nndie- are numerous, disheartening to tho service, 
tiirbed reign. Such, however, was the and dishonouring to the country, 
decision of the government of Calcutta; Sir On the 2nd of January, 1840, “a general 
John Koane was ordered to return with a order” announced tho dissolution of the army 
large portion of the troops. of the Indus. Sir Alexander Barnes and Sir 

The author of T/ie Three Presiflenciei, W. Mac Naghten wore left in Cnbul as political 
a good writer, but a warm partisan, and who agents. Major-general Elphinstone was placed 
assails all the measures of Lord Auckland, in command of the troops in garrison, and as 
because be owed his appointment to a whig commander-in-ohicf of the army of occupation, 
government, thus remarks upon the return of The state of tho oommiseariat was desperate ; 
Sir John Keane : — “ The commander -in -chief it was only by paying an extraordinary price 
hastened from the scene of his hollow exploits ; that any provisions could be obtained. Seldom 
and scarcely resting at the scat of government, has a garrison boon left in such a condition 
took hls'-way homo, to show^himaelf to the as that at Cabul under General Elphinstone. 
British public as the conqueror of Affghan- Tbo worst part of the army was the general 
istan, receiving, as tho frnlt of his splendid himself. Ho was utterly incompetout to com- 
nehievement, a title and a pension ; tlie greatest mand it, and that incompotency bronght ruin 
exploit of the entire campaign having been upon the army and to the cause for which the 
tho blowing open of a wooden door with a few oeciqialion was intended. The following dc- 
bags ot gunpowdor.” Thie was the tone of scriptiou of General Elphinstone, and of the 
that portion of the press iu India and iu circumstances of his nomination to command, 
England, which discussed public affairs, and i^ as just as it is moderate in its tone : — “ Tho 
tho conduct of public ineu, iu the spirit of i oflicers who served under General Elphinstone 
party. ‘‘ Blowing open a wooden door with a 1 throughout this unhappy crisis have invariably 
few bags of gunpowder, ” was not a iaithful I sjtoken of him with tenderness and respect, 
description of a work of great military skill, I lie was an honourable gentleman, a kind- 
whicli Captain Thompson devised, and other ' hearted man, and ho had once been a good 
engineer officers executed. The conquest of soldier. His personal courage has never been 
G^ni by Keane, and that of Khclat by questioned. Regardless of danger, and pa- 
General Willshire, were achievements of skill tieut under trial, he exposed himself without 
and valour, and entitled tho officers and men reserve, and bore his sufferings without com- 
who effected them to honourable distinction, plaining. But disease had broken down his 
These distinctions were ultimately conferred, physical strength, and enfeebled his uuder- 
“ In addition to th^ thanks of parliament and standing. He had almost lost the use of his 
of the East India Company, the governor- limbs. He could not walk ; he could hardly 
general, Lord Auckland, received an advanced ride. The gout had crippled him in a mau- 
step iu tho peerage, being created Earl of ner that it was painful to contemplate. Yon 
Auckland. Sir John Keane was created a could not see him engaged in tho most ordi- 
pecr, and parliament added a grant of a pen- nary concerns of peaceful life without an 
sion of two thousand pounds a year to the emotion of lively compassion. He was fit 
general and bis two next heirs male. Mr. only for the invalid establishment on the day 
Mac Naghten and Colonel Henry Pottinger of his arrival in India. It was a mockery to 
were created baronets ; Colonel Wade obtained talk of his commanding a division of the army 
tho honour of knighthood ; Sir Willoughby in the quietest district of Hindostan. But he 
Cotton received the Grand Cross of the Bath; was selected by Lord Auckland, against the 
General W^illshire, Colonel Thackwell, and advice of, the commander-in-efaief, and the 
Colonel Sale were made knight-commanders ; remonstrances of the Agra governor, to as- 
and Colonels J. Hcott, Persse, Croker, and R. snme the command of that division of the 
hlacdonald, companions of that order. There army which of all others was most likely to 
was also an extensive grant of brevet rank,” be actively employed, and which demandej. 
One officer, who had served not many years therefore, the greatest amount of energy and 
short of half a century. Colonel Bennie, was activity in its commander. Among the general 
passed over unrewarded, while his inferiors iu ofiicers of the Indian armj^ were many able 
service and seniority, received high honours, and energetic men, with active limbs ana clear 
It is to be deeply regretted that just com- understanding. There was one — a cripple, 
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yrhote me&tal vigour much suffering hod en- 
feebled ; and he vras selected by the governor- 
general to command the army in Affghan- 
istan."* The secret of tiiie disgraceful con- 
duct on the part of Lord Auckland, is the 
spirit of policy which pervades all our pub- 
lic offices, and from which few of our public 
functionaries keep clear. Lord Auckland was 
made governor-general of India because it 
was " a good thing," and the party he sup- 
ported desired to find a good thing for him. 
lie in tnru gave the command of the army in 
Affghanietan to a friend and supporter, be- 
cause such ought to be provided for, and the 
command itself was one of honour and emolu- 
ment. If the public welfare was left out of 
sight by the government which appointed Lord 
Auckland, it cannot be matter of surprise if he 
in his turn thought nothing of the common- 
wealth when nominating others to office. 

Scarcely was General Elphinstone left in 
command when indications were given that 
Shah Sujah would have a hard straggle 
to maintain his erowu. Still, the first winter 
was got over without revolt ; but the spring 
and hostilities opened together. Dost Mo- 
hammed was riding about among the tribes, 
swearing them on the Koran to do battle 
with the Feringhios. Akbar Khan, the Bost's 
most warlike son, raised large forces, and 
displayed groat activity, os well as some mili- 
tary enterprise and capacity. The English 
authorities, both civil and military, at Oabnl, 
were utterly incapable of discharging the duties 
which devolved upon them. Sir Alexander 
fiumes, and Sir W. Mac Nagbten, however 
high their reputation for diplomatic talent 
and knowledge of Indian affairs, were unequal 
to the position they then occupied. TWir 
incredulity and credulity were alike astonish- 
ing. They refused to believe the most credi- 
ble testimony as to the state of Affghanistan 
generally, and believed tho professions of the 
chiefe in and around Cabul, in spite of ocular 
demonetration of their rebellion. 

Dnring the summer of 1841 there w'ore con- 
tests everywhere, the wild chieftains cutting 
off the supplies of tho Britiah, and haraesing 
the garrieone with fatiguing vigilance. The 
turning point in the fortunes of Shah Sujah 
was the attempt to out down the expenses of 
bis govornment. An author f of distinguished 
merit has thus depicted the event : — " In 
October, 1841, Kohietan became the seat 
of an extensive conspiracy against British 
authority, and the Eastern Ghiljies, one of 
the largest of ihe olane into which the Affghans 
are divided, were trying to break a yoke they 
never wished to wear. At the same time it 
* Kaye's AffghamUm, 
t Her. Owen, 


was found that the millioa and a quarter, the 
coBl of maintaining the authority of Shah 
Sujah, waa more than the dignity wae worth 
to ns, certainly more than it was proper to ex- 
propriate from the revenues of In^ especially 
as a loan had to bo raised, and money came in 
very slowly. It was then found necessary to out 
down the expenses oocoaioned by this seorifice 
itt favour of legitimacy, and the retrenchment 
began with the stipends and the subsidies far- 
nished to the wild Ghiljie chieftains." 

The effect of this has been thus described 
by Mr. Kaye : — “ The blow fell upon all the 
chiefs about the capital — upon the QhUjies, 
npon the Kohistanecs, upon the Ganhulees, 
upon the Momunds, even upon tho Knaxil- 
bashes. Peaceful remonstrance was in vain. 
So they hold secret meetings, and entered 
into a confederacy to overawe the existing 
government, and to recover what they had 
lost. Foremost in this movement were the 
eastern Ghiljies. Affected by the general 
retrenchments, they had also particular griev- 
ances of their own. They wore the first, 
therefore, to throw off the mask, 80 they 
quitted Oabid — occupied tho posses on the 
road to Jellalabad— plundered a valuable 
cq/ifa (caravan) — and entirely cutoff our com- 
munications with the provinces of Hindostan," 

In the mouth of Ootober, 1841, 8ir Robert 
Bale’s brigade was ordered from Oabul. The 
infatuation of the British agents still con- 
tinued ; the incapacity of the Hon. Major- 
general Elphinstone, left the commander-in- 
chief of the forces in India ignorant of the 
true state of the ease. Besides that exalted 
person had remonstrated against General 
Elphinstone’e appointment, and the general 
had no doeire to communicate with him more 
frequently than ho deemed absolutely neoes- 
sary. Of what really was absolutely necessary 
he was quite incapable of judging. Sir Robert 
Hale marched with his brigades, and had not 
gone far beyond Cabul when he was attacked 
by hordes of Affghans, who hung upon his 
fianks. They had to do with a brave man 
and skilful soldier, and paid dearly for their 
temerity. In penetrating tho Khybor Pass, 
tho attacks of enemy were more frequent 
and dangerous. They made every crag a 
breast- work, and being good marksmeoi picked 
off many of the brigado. The way in which Sir 
Robert met these assaults, is thus described by 
Mr. Qleig, in his memoir of Sah’i Brigade / 
it is a thrillingly interesting story :— *• The 
bugles sounded for the leading companies to 
extend, and away among the precipices ran 
the skirmishers; scaling corries with a steady 
foot, and returning the fire of the Affghana 
with great alacrity. Meanwhile the oolnioA 
sisekoned not its pace for a moment, Onward 
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it pressed, detaching two or three companiea 
aa flankera, which monnted the hills on the 
right and left, and soon became warmly en- 
gaged, till by-and-by the stockade or breast- 
work of huge stones, wherewith the enemy 
had cndcavonred to block np the pass, became 
conspicnona. A gallant rueh was made at 
this work, which, however, the AiTghana did 
not venture to defend, and then Lieutenant 
Davis, hastening his horses, went on with his 
gnns at a gallop, and at a gallop ])asscd 
through. From that time the fire of the 
enemy began to slacken. Their skirmishers, 
indeed, had already yielded to the impetuous 
attack of the leading companies, and the whole 
now fleeing to the crests of the mountains, 
whither our men could not follow, gradually 
melted sway, and at last disap]>eared. 'The 
loss sustained in the course of this afifoir was 
less severe than might have Jbeen expected. 
Sir Robert Sale himself received a musket 
ball in the ankle jn.st as he entered the pass ; 
and almost at the same moment his aid-de- 
camp, who rode by his side, had his horse 
shot under him. Cajjtain Yonnghualiand, of 
the !J5th native infantry, likewise, and Lieu- 
tenant Miers, of the i:lth, w’ero wounded 
seriously ; and among the rank and file in all 
the corps engaged casualties occurred. Rut 
the total amount of men put hom-de-conihut 
was wonderfully small, considering the great 
advantage of position which the enemy jms- 
sessed ; and of horses four were struck. Of 
those attached to the gnus, hoppily not one 
received damage. 'The result of this success- 
ful encounter was to carry the 36th native 
infantry, with all their baggage and followers, 
over one important stage on their homeward 
journey. 'Uho narrowest and most intricate 
portion of the jjass was threaded; and in a 
sort of punch-bowl, or circular valley, offering 
a position comparatively secure from night 
attacks, they made preparations for encamp- 
ing, Not BO the 131h. 'To have left the 
Bootkak gorge in the hands of the enemy 
would have heen not only to isolate the 36th, 
bnt to give up the communication between 
Cabnl and the frontiers altogether ; and hence 
the gallant 13th had received instructions, so 
soon as the barricade should he forced, to 
return to the camp whence they had set out 
in the morning. They now proceeded to 
obey these instructions; and, carrying the 
wounded with them, marched back into the 
defile. Again they were assailed, both from 
the right bond and the left, with a desultory, 
but warm skirmishing fire ; and again they 
ran the gauntlet through it, fighting for every 
inch of ground, and winning it though 
not without some loss and considerable incon- 
venience. They then returned to the tents 
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and to the force, mounted and dismounted, 
which they had left to protect them; and 
slept that night as soundly as soldiers are 
accustomed to do who have gone through a 
sharp day’s work, with honour to themselves."* 

Our space allows not to give the detail of 
this terrible march. General Sale had to con- 
test every step of the road, and every step was 
contested with heroic fortitude and surpassing 
judgment. Colonel Dennie w'as the right 
hand of Sale, displaying a like intrepidity and 
judgment. The enemy succeeded, however, 
in bearing away tents and ammunition in 
great abundance. 

Sale led on his brave men, inspired by 
his genius and fortitude. 'There was much 
suffering, and some loss of life, but the punish- 
ment infiicted upon the Affghans was severe. 
At last the gallant brigade reached Jellalabad, 
on the 18th of November, 1841. Sale imme- 
diately occupied this place, from whioli the 
people fled. He gave some little strength to 
its miserable defences. Colonels Dennie and 
Monteitb, and Major Broadfoot, who com- 
manded the sappers, were as towers of 
strength to the general, lie had also the 
good fortune to have Ooptain Havelock upon 
his staff. That officer had been on the 
stofl' of CJenornl Elphinstono, bnt was np- 
pointeil to servo in a similar capacity with 
General Sale, on his departure from Cabul. 
It was ft letter of Havelock’s, sent in a quill, 
which was tho means of making Icnown to the 
English agent in I’cahawur the condition of 
the garrison. 

It became necessary for Rale to figbt a 
battle in order to impose respect upon tho 
hordes by which he was surrounded. Accord- 
ingly, oji the lOih of November, t.’olonel 
Moiiteith, at the head of eleven hundred men, 
sallied out against five thousand of the 
enemy, who sufiered a signal defeat, which 
secured the garrison from further molestation 
for some time. Meanwhile, the indefatigable 
Broadfoot toiled with unflagging ardour in 
building up the defences, and devising expe- 
dients for rendering the attack of such enemies 
abortive. Food bocamo scarce ; the mon were 
put on half rations, and thus a new cause of 
anxiety arose among the heroic band of offi- 
cers who commanded. Abbot and M'Gregor, 
two very^ gallant and skilful officers, made 
successful efforts to keep np some supplies. 
It became, however, necessary to make another 
attack on the enemy. This was also successfiil, 
the Afghan hosts, however superior in num- 
bers and sturdy in resistance, fading away 
before the superior skill and discipline of the 
British. 

The brave garrison continued to skirmish 
* Gltig’s Sdl^t Brigade, pp. 80,81, 
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with the enemy nniil the 13th of Jannary, 
1842, when a eentry on dnty perceived a 
traveller advancing on a miserable pony, faint 
and apparently wounded. Tbe traveller ap- 
proached, and proved to be Dr. Brydon of 
G-eneral Elphinstone’e corps. The doctor then 
supposed himself to be the only survivor of 
that army. Sale had previously heard of the 
discomfiture of Elpliinstnne, and therefore re- 
solved to hold Jellalabad in case the general 
made good his retreat so far. The story which 
Dr. Brydon related, disclosed the fact of the 
destruction of the troops with which he had 
left Gabul. This showed the garrison of 
Jellalabad that nothing under providence 
could save them but their own gallantry and 
u isdom. The narrative of Dr. Brydon, and the 
events which occurred at Cabnl after Hale’s 
departure from that garrison, must be deferred 
until the story of the “ illustrious garrison of 
iTellalabad " is told. The position was main- 
tained with fluctuating hopes until the 7th of 
April, 1842, when it became necessary to 
fight a battle beyond the defoncca to clear 
the neighbourhood of the enemy. 

Alcbar Khan, the favourite son of Dost Mo- 
hammed, and the hope of the Affghan chiefs, oc- 
cupied an intrenched camp, with the intention 
of blockading the little garrison and of making 
a dash upon it, when, as Akbar hoped, want 
and diaensc should have exhausted it before 
help was at hand. Between the intrenched 
camp and the town there were several forts, 
all of which Akbar had garrisoned. It was 
resolved by Sir Bobert Hale to attack both 
the Camp and the forts, llis plan was to 
move out in three columns, one commanded 
by Colonel Monteitli, another by Colonel Den- 
nio, and the third by Coptnin Havelock. The 
forts were to be passed by and the camp 
attacked. Sir Bobert concluding that if the 
main body of tbe enemy was defeated the 
forts would be surrendered. If not, they 
could be more advantageoitsly attacked after 
the conquest of the intrenched camp. In the 
execution of the plan Sir Bobert Sale’s column 
was exposed to a flanking fire from one of the 
forts, when ho ordered the 13th light infantry 
to bring left shoulder forward and storm a 
small broach, which the quick eye of the 
general saw to be practicable. Colonel Deunie 
led the assault, and received a mortal wound 
before the breach was entered. The soldiers 
on penetrating it found a second line of de- 
fence which could not be scaled, nor breached 
without cannon. Here they were exposed to 
a murderous fire from matchlocks and wall 
pieces. As this "keep” could not be esca- 
Isded OT forced, the 13th were ordered to 
leave the place and pursue the original plan. 
At double quick pace they rushed forward. 


driving in tbs skirmishers, and dashed through 
the intrenchment. The victory of this column 
was complete. The progress of tbe other 
portions of the attack has been thus described 
by the Bcv. Mr. G-leig : — " Mean while, both 
Colonel Monteith's and Captain Havelock’s 
columns had trodden down all, opposition. 
The former maintained, without a check, the 
pace at which their advance began. The 
latter, sweeping round by the river, in order 
to turn the flank of the position, became ex- 
posed to the attack of the enemy’s cavalry, 
and were more than once obliged to form n 
square, which they did with the precision of 
an ordinary field day. But they, too, gained 
their point, and now the three divisions unit- 
ing, poured such a fire upon the enemy’s 
masses, as dissolved tliom quite. Their gnns, 
which hiid been served with much boldness, 
were in consequence deserted. One they 
endeavoured to carry oway with them, but a 
well directed round-shot from Abbott’s bat- 
tery killed both the horses which had just 
been barnesBed to tbe Umber, after which, the 
rout became tinivcreal. Had tbe force of 
British cavalry been such as could have been 
launched, without support, in pursuit, few 
would have escaped to tell of that day’s over- 
throw. As it was, the fugitives being chased 
towards the river, rushed madly in, and 
perished, almost as many amid the deep 
water as by the bayonets and shot of the 
pursuers. Never was victory more complete. 
Camp, baggage, artiUery, ammunition, stan- 
dards, horses, arms of every kind fell into the 
hands of tbe conquerors. The camp they 
committed to the flames ; of the baggage, as 
well as of animals to transport it, they con- 
veyed back to Jellalabad as much as they 
iared to preserve ; and they ' were specially 
gratified by discovering in one of tho forts 
that flanked the line an important magazine 
of powder, shells, and shot.” 

Tho effect of this battle was disheartening 
to the confederated chiefs. Provisions were 
brought into the town, and many persons of 
note made submission. Akbar Khan continued 
his flight to Cabul, justifying his fugitive move- 
ments by the wildest stories of the numbers, 
bravery, and physical force of the English, and 
the powers of magic and enchantment pos- 
soBBcd by tlioir general. The moral effect of that 
day’s triumph for the English spread over all 
Affghanistan, and showed how little English 
interests had to apprehend when confided to 
officers of capacity and spirit, such as Sole, 
Dennie, Monteith, Broadfoot, and Havelock. 
The Ilev. W. Owen, in his interesting me- 
moirs of Havelock, makes the following re- 
markable statement: — “In the midat of all 
these harassing scenes there were faithful 
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Mrra&tfl of Christ; who were not forgetful o 
his clftimB, end were endeavouring to promote 
his cause. During the whole eiege of Jellal* 
abad a Jew from Bokhara was engaged in 
writing a transcript in Hebrew of Martin’s 
Persian Testament, under the superintendence 
of a pious officer, a work that proved instru- 
mental to his own conversion to Christianity." 

The despatch of Sir Robert Sale, recounting 
the history of the defence of Jellalabad, and 
the battle of the 7th of April, is a most in- 
teresting and remarkable document. The 
Rev. 'VS'. Owen states, upon authority that 
is beyond question, that this despatch was 
not written by Sir Robert, but by Captain 
Havelock, wlio was then upon his personal 
staff.* It is one of those remarkable pro- 
ductions for which this scholarly soldier was 
'distinguished, and was spoken of by the late 
Bir George Murray in advantageous com- 
parison with Ctesar's Commentaries. It will, 
perhaps, satisfy the wish of the intelligent 
reader, and do some justice to the memory of 
Havelock, to give this remarkable document 
in ej:ti'iiso : — 

From Major-general Sir Robert Sale to the 

Secretary to the Government of India. 

Jfllatabad, April, 1842. 

Sm,— The relief of thU jiUco having heen at length 
effected bjr the viotorioua advance through the paaars of 
tlie Khyber of the army under Miyor-gt'ueral Pollock, C. B., 
I conceive that I owe it to the troopa who have so long 
fbnned thegarriion here, to address to you a roport which 
may convey some notion of their conflicts, ondthe severity 
of their duties, labanrs, and privatioiu. It has before 
been made known to government that I reached Gunda* 
murk on the 3Utti of October, 1841, under iastmetions 
firom the authorities at Cubul, and there received intelli- 
gence of the breaking out of a terrible insurrection at the 
Affghan capital, on ^e 2nd of November. My retracing 
my steps on that city was, in a military sense, improctie- 
able, since the ilrst inevitable sacrifice would have been 
of the lives of three huadied sick and wounded, whom I 
could not have left in depot with the treasonable irregu- 
lars at Onodamuvk, whilst my cattle was unequal to the 
transport of my camp equipage, and my ammunition in- 
sufficient for protracted operations. In the position 
which 1 orcupied I could not absolutely command a day’s 
provisions, or even water, and ahould have been hemmed 
m on every side by hostile tribes, amounting to thirty or 
forty thousand men, part of whom' might hare seized 
JeUidabad and reduced it to ashes, or, holding it, have 
left me no alternative but a disastroiu retreat towards 
Poshaivur. 1 therefore came to the rcsolutioo of antici- 
pating any movement of this kind, and, by possessing 
myseu of this city, establishing a imint upon which the 
force at Cobid might retire if hardly pressed. 'IVo 
marches bronght me, oiler a tuccestrul contest at Putteh- 
abod, to dellahibad. My breaking up from Guudamuck 
was followed by the immediate defection of the irregulars 
there, the decoction of the cantonment, and a general 
rising of the tribes. I fouad the walk of JeUalabad in a 
state which might have justified despair as to the possi- 
bility of defending them; the tnodnte was far too eiten- 
sive for my small force, embracing a circumference of 
two thousand three hundred yards. Its tracing was 
* Owen’s Sateloek. 


vicious in the atrome ; it hid so psnqpet ezeeptbig ftw a 
few handled yards, which there was not more than two 
feet high. Siffth and rubbish had aoenmiilated to such 
an extent about the ramparts that there were roads in 
various dircotioos across and over them into the aonntry. 
Tibcre was a Space of four hundred yards together, on 
which none of the garrison could show themselves, 
excepting at one spot; the popnlation within wit dii- 
sffheted, and the whole eneeiuit was surroouded by 
ruined forts, walls, mosques, tombs, and gardens, from 
which a tire could be opened upon the defenders, at 
twenty or thirty yards. 

The garrison took full possossion of the town, in lueh 
a state, on the morning of the 12th of November, and, in 
the eourie of the day, the place and detached hilk, by 
which on one side it is commanded, were surrounded and 
surmounted by n force of not fewer than five thousand 
insiirgouts. A general attack, on the I4th of November, 
ridded ns of thme enemies, and a similar array, brought 
agaiast us a fortnight afterwards, was dissipated by a 
second sally, ou the 1st of Docember. But wo bad seized 
the town, having in our possession not quite two days’ 
provisions and com for our men aud horses, and beheld 
the aidnoni task before ns of striving to render the works 
defensibls, and collecting supplies for onr magazine tram 
the midst of a fanatical and infuriated people, with very 
narrow means, in the way of treasnre, to porchase them. 
I appointed Captain Bromfoot, of Shah Sujah’s Sappers, 
Oarriaoii Eugiucct, and Captain Abbot, of the Artillery, 
Commiusry of Ordnance. Captain M'Grcgor, Political 
Agent, gave me (he aid of his local experience, and, 
tbrou^ bis inflaence and measures, onr l>sk communica- 
tion with India was restored, and a great quantity iif 
grain collected; ivbikt tlic unremitting and almost in- 
orcdiblo labours of the troops, aided by the zeal and 
science of Captain Broadfoot, put the town in nu efficient 
state of defence Captain Abbot made the artillery dis- 
positions in the ablest manner, and used every exertion to 
add to, aud ecuuoiuiao, our resources in the way of gnn 
and musket ammunition, in both of which we were 
deficient for the purposes of a siege. Lead and powder 
were procured in aud about fiellslabad, and a quantity of 
cartridges discovered in an old magazine, and tlius the 
troops completed to two hundred rounds per man. It is 
to be remarked that 1 might, in the second week of 
November, have marched upon Push Bolak, relieved from 
investment the corps of Juzailchecs under Captain Perris, 
and with it operated a doubtful retreat upon Peshawar. 
But I felt it to be my duty to give support to the kst 
moment to our troops, struggling aniust their numerous 
enemies at Cabul, and maintain for them a point onwliich 
to retreat and rally, if they met with I'cvorsc. 

Oa the 9tb of January I was summoned by the leaders 
of the Affghan rebellion to give up the place, in fulfilment 
of a couvoation entered into by the political and military 
authorities at Cabul; but as 1 was fully assured of the 
bad faith of our enemies, 1 refused to do thk ; aud on the 
1 3 th received the melancholy iutelligence of the disastrous 
retreat of our troops from tbe capital and their aunihUa- 
tioD in tbe Ghiljio defiles by the rigours of the climate, 
and the basest tzeacbery on the part of those in whose 
promises they hod confided. Almost at the same time it 
became hnywn to us that the brigade of four regiments, 
msrohed to my suceonr from Hindostan, had been beaten 
in detail, and forced to fall book upon Peshawar i my 
position waa most critical, and 1 might, whikt our euemies 
were engaged in plundering the force from Cabul, have 
attempts, and perhaps efibeted, though with heavy loss, 
a retreat across Khyber, hut 1 resolved, at all haxardi, 
on not relinqnkhing my noip on the chief town of tiie 
valley of Ningrabsr, and the key of Eastern Affghanktan, 
BO long as I had reason to consider that our government 
desired to retain it. The dkeouragementi of my gaitisou 
at (his moment wore very great, tmeir datles most severe, 
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tlwk Ulwwo woa wu ig,ai>A (he noti iiuUwiueadeevQm;i 
made by the Miemy to tedace the native portion of them 
from that aUegianee. But their fidelity vrae unihaken, 
and their lerenitv amidit laboure and privations qnclonded . 
With referepce, iwirever, to the state of fanatical oxdte* 
meat and national antipathy which prevailed around lu, I 
hod been compelled, as a measore of prudence, to get rid, 
first of the corps of Khyber rangers, and next of the de- 
tachment of Jnaailchees, and a few of the Afighon Sappers, 
and a body of Hindostanee gvmners, who had formerly 
been in the employment of Dost Hohammed Khan . Works 
had in the meantime been completed, of which the 
annexed reports and plans of Captain Broadfoot contain 
ample details. Generaly, 1 may state, they consisted in 
the destrnotion of an immense ^nontity of cover for the 
enemy, extending to the demolition of forts and old walla, 
filling up ravines, and destroying gardens and catting 
down groves, raising the parapets to six or seven feet 
high, repairing and widening the ramparts, extending the 
bastions, retrenohing three of tlic gates, covering the 
fonrlh with an outwork, and excavating a ditch, ten feet 
in depth and twelve feet in width, round the whole of the 
walla : the place was thus secure against the attack of any 
Asiatic enemy not provided with siege artillery. 

But it pl^ed Providence on the 19th Pebrnary, to 
remove in an instant thia ground of confidence. A ire- 
mendoua earthquake ahook dowu all our parapets built np 
with so much labour, iignred several of onr bastioua, cast 
to the gronnd oil our gnord-houses. demolished a third of 
the town, made a cnneiderable breach in the rampart of a 
curtain in the Feshawnr fact, and reduced the Cabul gate 
to a shapeless mass of ruins. It savours of romance, but 
is a sober bet, that the city was thrown into alarm, with- 
in the space of little more than one month, hy the rape- 
tit iou of full one hundred shocks of this terrific phe- 
uomcnon of nature. 

The troops turned with indefatigable indostrv to the 
reparation of their walls, but at the moment of the great 
ronvulsion, Sirdar Mohammed Akbor Khan, Barnksye, the 
obsosaiu of the late envoy, and treacherous destroyer of 
the Cabul force, having collected a body of troops, flushed 
uilh a success consummated by the vilest means, had 
advanced to Murkboil, within seven miles of our gates. 

1 1 c attacked our foraging parties with a large body of horse 
on the 21st and 22iid of February, and soon after — 
establishing his head-quailccs to the westward, two miles 
from the place, and b secondary camp to the eastward, 
about one mile distaul — inveatcA the town, and established 
a rigorous blockade. Prom that time up to the 7lh of 
April, the reduced garrison was engaged in a snccessiou of 
skirmishea with the enemy, who, greatly superior in 
horse, peipetually insulted our walls by attacks and alerts, 
and compelled us daily to fight at disadvantage for forage 
for onr cattle. The most remarkable of these aflaira were 
those of the cavalry under Lieutenant Mayne, cominandiug 
a detoehment of Shah Snjah's find cavalry, and Jemadar 
Deeim Sing, 8th cavalry, already reported ; a sally under 
Colonel Denuia, C.B., to defeat a suspect^ attempt of 
the enemy to drive a miue, on the 11th of March ; tbe 
repulse of an assault upon the transverse walla to the 
northward of the place, on the fi4th of the same month, 
by detachments under Captain Broadfoot, who was 
severely wonnded, end Captain Fenwick, her mqjeaty*! 
18th light infantry ; the captnn of bnllocks and shwp 
by lieutenant Mayne, on the SOth and Slat of January j 
and the aeisore of larj^ flocks of the latter, in tbe bee M 
Mohammed Akbai’a army, by a feree of infant^ under 
Cwtain Pattisaon, her mqcsty’a ‘ISth light infantry, 
and of cavalry unto Captain Oldfield, on the lit instant, 
These suceeaics were crowned by Providence by the iasne 
of the brilliant and decisive attack on the camp of the 
Sirdar on t^ 7th instant. 

r have to notice as a meaanre of defenee, my having 
euollad w a proviafonal battalion a large body of our 


eamp foUowera, and armpd dma irith pikes and other 
weapon!. On all oocaaiona of aaaault and aally, these men 
were availablB to miiko a show upon our curtaina, and I 
have pledged myself to Uem to reeommeqcl to uovem- 
ment, that they should e^oy all the peeitpiary advantages 
of native aoldiers beyond the Indns. I at the same tmw 
held forth to the troops of Shah Sijjah’s foyee, Ae eypeo- 
tation that they wonld be put, during the eipeoial serrioe, 
on the same footing with their comrades a the Bengal 
amy. 

Ftem the time that the brigodo threw itself into Jcllal- 
shad, the native troops have been on half, and the 
followers on quarter rations, and for many weeks they 
have heun able to obtain little or noting in the baxaart, 
to eke ont Ibis scanty provision. I will not mention, ae 
a privation, the Enropeim troops from the same period, 
having been without tWr allowanee of spiiita, because I 
verily believe this rircuinsbnre and their constant ent- ' 
ployment have contribnted to keep them in the highest 
health and the most remarkable state of diacipline. 
Crime has been almost imknown among them ; but they 
have felt severely, elthongh they have never murmured, 
the diminution of their quantity of animal food, and the 
total want of ghee, flonr, tea, coffee, and angar; these 
may seem amall matters to those who read of them at a 
distance, hut they are serious reductions in the scale of 
comfort of the hard-working and fighting soldier in Asia. 
The troops hare also been greatly in arrears of pay, 
besidea their severe duties in heat and cold, wind and 
rain, on the guards of the gates and bastioua. The 
troops, ofiicers, and men, British and Hindostanee, of 
every arm, remained fully accoutred on their alarm iwata 
every night, from the lit of March to the 7th of April. 
The losses of ofiicers and men, in ceniage and cattle, 
camn equipage and baggage, between Cabul and Jellal- 
abao, were heavy; and their expenditure, during the aiegr 
and blookBde,in obtaining articlea of mere aubsistence and 
necesaity, haa been exorbitant. 

1 feel oasnred that Mqjor-genrtal Pollock will con- 
sider it a most pleasiag duty, to bring the series of 
labours, privations, and conflicts, imperfectly sketched in 
the foregoing detrils, to the notice of tbe head of tbe 
supreme government of Tudie, and through bis lordship 
to that of the court of directors and of our sovetingn, as * 
a claim for public acknowledgment and eubstantiol reim- 
bursement and reward, 

Tbe report of Captain Broadfoot, in his capacity of 
garrison cuginccr, will meet with atfontive perusal : I 
have already stated how much I have hern indebted to his 
scientific attainments, as well as his distinguished activity 
and resolution, during the riege. Hia fertility in resource 
obviated great difficulties in proenring iron, timber, and 
ehaicoal; and to tbe foresight of bis arrangements wc 
owe onr having had a very ample supply of tools. The 
lorpe under his oommand performed, from Bootkhak, the 
duties equally of good sappeis and bold light infantry 
soldiers, and the Affghan Huxarce andEosifxye portion ol 
it have been singalazly faithful in time of general defec- 
tion. The two infantry regiments under the lamented 
Coload Dennie and Lienteqant-colond Monteith, have 
vied with each other in the steady performanoe of the 
duties of that arm ; aud it would be imMssible for me to 
discriminate in fitvourof either, in awarding praise to tbe 
squadron 8th light caralry, under Captain Oldfield, and 
the Riaaalla find Shah Sujah’a cavalry, under Lientenint 
Meyne: Lieutenant Plowden, of the former, baa biM 
diitingnishsd on aeveial oeeauona. The oitillen praetioe 
of No. 6 light fidd battery has ever been exedlent, and 
bae been equ^ed by that of tbe Mountain Train. Captains 
Abbott and Backbonse and Lieutenant Dawes have proved 
themsdves exedlent officere of ordoonea. 1 hava nova 
than once brought it to notice that Oaptaln M'Gmgar, 
politied agent, has eheerfiilly nodeiad very yaloahle aniit- 
once in aerving the gnna in every criaia of preaiiag 
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danger. Of his labours in his omi department, I ou^ 
not, pei4iaps,to attempt to oonatitnte myielf ajn^ •, bat 
I knoir thqr have hem uuremittiiig ; and their nntdt, in 
obtaining for my form snpplies and information, and 
keeping up our eommunicationivith India and with Cabul, 
and scouring for ns Affghan co-ope:Mion, I may be allowed 
tv ap])redate, and am Mund to point out to Oovemment. 

lie medical duties of the garrison have been ably ful* 
filled by Surgeon forsyth. Superintending Surgeon Shah 
Snjah’s force, and Assistant-surgMns llobeitsoii and 
Baones, her m^esty’s 13lh light infantry. Hare, 36th 
regiment, and Brown, late in ehajge of the Irregulars. 

Uaptain Mainwaiing, ronunisaariat officer to the 
force, has been iitdefatigable in his efforts to keep the 
garrison well supplied, and his smngcments in veiy 
difficult times have merited my highest praise. Captain 
bloorhouae, 85th regiment, native infancy, has satisfac- 
torily ducharged his dotiea os Brigade Quarter-master ; 
he was sever^ wounded on the 7th instant. 

It is grsti^ng to me to forward the opinion of my 
second in command. Lieutenant-colonel Montoiih, C.B., 
placed on record withont solicitetion, of the merits of the 
18th llghMsfantry, of which corpa^I am proud of being 
a member: 1 fully eoucur iu the sentiments which he ex- 
presses, and hope the distinctions which he recom- 
mends for the officers of his own corps will he accorded. 
The cheerful and persevering manner in which the native 
soldiers laboured with the shovel, mattock, and hand- 
barrow, was as surprising as their steadiness and courage 
in the field were consuicuous. 

1 have to aeknowlcdge the xeatons maniirr in which 
Brevet-migor h'raier, light cavalry. Brevet-captain Oer- 
rnrd, of the corps of Jnzailchecs, Caj^ain Burn, and Lieu- 
tenant llillersdon, of the Khyber Bangers, and Lieutenant 
Dowsou, of the Jombucs, when their scrvicea could no 
lunger be availahle w ith their corps, volunteered I o do duty 
nith auy regiment in which they could be useful. 

1 must iinslty c.vpn!ss my gratitude to Providence for 
having placed ao grilaiit and devoted u force under my 
comniand , in every way it has exceeded my moat sanguine 
rxiiectaliotts, and i beg leave, in the strongeat manner, to 
bulicit the interposition of Mgjur-genetal Pollock, C.B , 
who boa nobly laboured and fought to relieve it from its 
critical position in the midst of a hostile empire, in now 
committing it to the protection and favour of the Right 
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HononraUe the GovanMn-Qennral in Connol, and thnngh 
him of the Court of Bircoton, and of our Sovenign. 

** 1 ask permission eaped^ to reeommend the follow- 
ing officers for honoiaiy du&ction, or brevet rank, ur 
both, viz., Lientenant-colonel Monteith, C.B., com- 
manding S5th regiment native infantry, now aeeoud in 
command; Brevet-migor Ikaaer, light cavalry, who 
acted aa my aid-de-camp on the 7th instant; (^ptain 
Abbott, Commandant of Artilleiy, and Commissary of 
Ordnance ; Captain Baidchouse, comminding the Moun- 
tain Ihiun, and aenior officer of the shah's troops with my 
force; Cwtain Broadfoot, commanding Sappers, and 
Gtfrison ^gineer ; Captain Oldfield, 6th light cavalry, 
aenior officer of that arm ; Captain Seaton, 36th regiment 
native infantry, particularly recommended for his eondnot 
on the 7lh instut, hy Lieutenant-colonel Monteith; 
Captain Yonnghusband of the same ret^ent, who was 
distinguished with the advanced giuurd in the Khoord 
C^bul Pass, and there severely wounded ; Capbun Bum, 
late commandant of the Khyber Hangers, and doing duly 
with the 86lh regiment. If. 1. ; Captain Wilkinson, on 
whom the command of the ISfh light infantiy devolved 
in the field on the fall of Colonel Dennie, C.B. ; Captain 
Penwick, her majesty's 13th light infantry, whose 
highly deserving condnet in the Psss of JugdnUnek was 
noticed then in my despatch ; Captain Havelock, her 
migesty’s 13th light infontry, Persian interpreter to 
Migor-gencrols Elpliinstone and Pollock, and attached to 
me aa staff, and who commanded the right colnmn in the 
final attack on Mohammed Akbar’s ramp ; and Captain 
Hamlet Wodc, her mgjesty’s 18th light infantry, my 
Brigade-mgjor, whose exertions in the action of the 7th I 
have elsewhere highly commended. Both these latter 
officers rendered most valnable services throughout the 
investment and aiep. The officers of all ranks, and sol- 
diers of all arms, European and native, 1 have likewise to 
represent as generally and individually deserving of reward 
and cucoura^ment, and I hoi>c that Government will 
aanction my calling ujion commandants of corps and dc- 
tachments to send iu rolls of such ualiie officers as they 
may det-ui worthy at the insignia of the order of “ Merit ” 
Bud of “ British India.” 

I have the honour to be, Ac., 

B. S-ILK, 

Mujvr-General Cummaiuhtiy, JtUalabmi. 


CHAPTER C'XII. 

TRANSACTIONS AND B-VTl'LEb OF THE BRITISH ARMY AT CABUL, FROM THE DEPARTURE OF 
SIR ROBERT SALE TO THE RETREAT OF THE HUN. GENERAL E1.FHINSTONE. 


Leaving Bit llobert Bale and Iris gallant 
brigade at Jcllalabad, it ia uccobaary to recall 
the reader's attention to Cabal. The with- 
drawid of Bale’a force left the garrieon of 
Cabul 80 ninch weakened, that the diaoffected 
chiefs became sanguine that they should be 
able to effect its destruction. After the bri- 
gade of Bale left, the forces remaining con- 
eisted of the 44th British regiment of the 
line, the Stb and 54tb Bengal native infantry, 
the 6th Bengal light cavalry, with the excep- 
tion of a squadron, which left with Sir Robert. 
A company of foot artillery, and a troop of 
horse artillery. The shah’s own force was 


two regiments of infantry, a mountain train 
of artillery, and several squadrona of lliudos- 
tanee and Affghan cavalry. The 37th Bengal 
native infantry accompanied Sale part of his 
way. ’ 

The arrangement of the forces at Cabul 
were such as it might be supposed no officer 
of tolerable information would adopt. Part 
of it was quartered at the Balla-Hissar, the 
royal residence which overlooked the town, 
and the remainder was established in canton- 
ments three miles distant. The force w'Os 
divided .when the most ordinary prudence 
would have united it, after the disasters which 
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liod been experienced, end while the A%hen 
chiefs were already in arms. The indi8cre> 
tion of the general-in-chief did not stop there ; 
for part of the commissariat was within the 
walls of Cabiil itself, and a number of the 
officers were permitted to reside there. 

On the 2nd of November, 1841, the popu- 
lace of Oabul rose in insurrection. The houses 
of tlio British officers were first attacked, and 
among them, with especial malignity, those 
of Sir Alexander Burnes, and of the paymaster 
of the shah's forces, a British officer. Captain 
Johnson. Had Sir Alexander Burnes, oven 
then, showed firmness and a quick insight of 
events, the insurgents might have been inti- 
midated. Sir Alexander, however, forbid his 
guard to fire on the people, and tried the 
British plan of quieting a mob by making a 
RI>oech. Neither Clive, Hastings, nor Wel- 
lesley, would have wasted time at a period of 
sneh urgency in a way so unsuitable to 
orientals. The result was, that when the 
sepoy guard was permitted to defend the 
minister, the moment had passed for effectual 
action. The sepoys were overpowered ; Sir 
Alexander, his brother, Lieutenant Burnes, 
and J.icntonant William Broadfoot, an officer 
of distinguished talents and bravery, perished. 
Broadfoot slew six of his asaailants before ho 
fell. The residency was plundered; every 
one in it, oven women and children, were, 
with the bloody ferocity of Mohammedans, 
murdered. The house was plundered, and 
tlicu burned. The shah’s treasury was also 
plundered, and alter the massacre of those in 
charge of it, and their families, committed to 
the fianies. Heveral British officers were 
wounded, and the escape of any was mira- 
»-uloUB, for the whole population, well armed, 
was excited to the highest pitch of fanaticism,* 
and crying out madly for the blood of the 
infidels. An attempt was made to assassinate 
Captain Sturt, of the engineers (son-in-law 
of General Sale), in the precincts of the palace. 
He was stabbed three times by an Affghan 
of rank, wlio escaped into an adjacent 
hnildiiig. Captain Lawrence, a distinguished 
I)oliticol servant of the company, afterwards 
still more known and honoured, hod a narrow 
escape from sword and matchlock w’hile bear- 
ing a despatch. 

The shah was more vigilant, active, and 
skilful than the English generals. He sent 
Camphell's Hindostonee regiment in his own 
service, and three guns, to suppress the insur- 
rection. The populace were prepared for 
such an event, and gallantly resisted. The 
Hindostanee soldiers did not display much 
courage or loyalty, and gave way 'without 
making any impression upon the enemy. A 
UMary OpernfiOKt at Cabal. licutctiuit Ejrc. 
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son of the shidi, «ad a number of Afi^ans — 
a sort of body-guard — supported the Hindos- 
taueo infantry, but tbe honemen showed 
even less loyalty and spirit than the Hindos- 
tauees. Brigamer Shelton and a portion of 
the troops was just then encamped at some 
distance from both the Balla-Hissar and tiae 
cantonments. He was ordered, or, oe it w’onld 
appear, requested to send a portion of his 
troops to the former place, with which be 
complied, and the rest he inarched to the can- 
tonments. Neither he nor General Elphin- 
stono took any measure to put down the 
insurrection in the city, which might have 
been done that day by officers of intelligence 
and promptitude. 

Orders were given tliat the 37th Bengal 
native infantry, which hud gone part of the 
nay with General Kale, and remained posted 
at the Khoord-Cabnl, should return. Major 
Griffiths conducted his regiment safely, bat 
had to fight his way against very superior 
numbers during the whole march. Lady 
Kale, who witnessed their arrival, and who 
had a more masculine intellect and military 
mind than the chief officers of the British 
force, described the progress of the gallant 
Griffiths and his men as if it had been ikinero 
parade movement. The arrival of this bat- 
talion on the Ord, did not lend to any in- 
creased activity, or more decided policy on 
tbe part of the English general. Borne of 
tlio officciB made desultoiy efforts on their 
own account, to dislodge the rebels from 
various posts which it was dnugorous to allow 
them to occupy', but the general seemed as 
incapable of laying down any plan for the 
action of others, as he was of going about or 
doing anything himself ; the ^rebels, therefore, 
continued the offensive, and strengthened 
themselves in every way, and in all directions. 
Several important positions were bst by Eng- 
lish officers for want of ammunition, for which 
their applications to their superiors were made 
in vain.* Various chiefs, faithful to the cause 
of Shah Sujah, offered assistance to the Bri- 
tish officers, but were so discouraged by the 
haughty contumely with which they were 
treated, that they shrunk hack into neutra- 
lity, or wore compelled for their own safety 
to join tho enemy. A small fort used by 
Brigadier Auquctil, a Erench officer in the 
shab’s service, and wliere_ also some of his 
majesty’s commissariat stores were placed, 
was defended by some Affghans in tho shah’s 
service, who were commanded by Oaptain 
M'Kenzie, an officer of courage and great 
presence of mind. That gallant man do- 
tended the post until he had not a single 
cartridge left. His solicitations for ammu- 
• Sale's Jountal. 
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nition to British cantonments and to the 
Italia-UissBr were in vain ; he therefore eva- 
cuated the place in the night, and endeavoured 
to join head-quarters. His adventures were 
romantic, and his escape from the dangers by 
which lie was surrounded wonderful. His 
own account of that terrible march is graphic 
and exceedingly interesting : — “ Before we 
had proceeded half a mile, the rear missed 
the advance, upon whom a post of the enemy 
had begun to fire. All my regulars had crept 
ahead with the Juaailchees, and I found my- 
self alone with a chuprasse and two sowars, 
in the midst of a helpless and wailing crowd of 
women and children. Riding on by myself, 
along a narrow lane, to try and pick out tiie | 
road, 1 found myself suddenly surrounded by 
a party of Affghans, whom at first I took to 
be our Juzailchees, and spoke to them as such. 
ThqF- quickly undeceived -.me, however, by 
crying out, ‘ Feringhee bust,’ ‘ here is a Euro- 
pean and attacking us with swords and 
knives. Sparring my horse violently, I 
wheeled round, cutting from right to left, for 
I fortunately had my own sword drawn pre- 
vious to the surprise. My blows, by (iod’s 
mercy, parried the greater part of theirs, and 
I was lucky enough to cut ofi' the hand of my 
most outrageous assailant. In short, after a 
desperate struggle, during which I received 
two slight sabre cuts, and a blow on the back 
of my head, from a fellow whose sword turned 
in his hand, which knocked mo half off. my 
horse, 1 escaped out of the crush, passing 
unhurt through two volleys of musketry from 
the whole picket, which by that time had 
become alarmed, and had turned out. They 
pursued me, but I soon distanced them, cross- 
ing several fields at speed, and gaining a road 
which I porceiveil led round the western end 
of the shah's garden. Frooeediug cautiously 
along, to my horror I perceived my path 
again blocked up by a dense body of Affghans. 
Retreat was impossible ; so, putting my trust 
in God, I charged into the midst of tiiem, 
hoping that the .weight of my horse would 
clear my way for me, and reserving my sword 
cuts for my last struggle. It was well that 
I did so ; for, by the time that I bad knocked 
over some twenty fellows, I found that they 
were my own Juzailchees. If you ever expe- 
rienced sudden relief from a hideous night- 
mare, you may imagine my feelings for the 
moment. With these worthies, after wander- 
ing about for some time, and passing unchal- 
lenged by a sleepy post of the enemy, I 
reached the cantonments.” 

The next day apathy and neglect pervaded 
the English head-quarters, as on the pre- 
ceding days. The British commissary held 
his stores in a smidl fort, which, if taken, the 
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stores from which the troops were fed would 
fall into the hands of the enemy, and the 
English must either surrender, or starve. 
This important position, upon the ocenpatiou 
of which so much depended, w'as guarded by 
one officer, an ensign, and a few sepoys of Uie 
6th Bengal native infantry. During the 4th' 
of November, Mr. Warren, upon whom the 
maintenance of the post devolved, sent word 
that he was pressed by a very superior Afl’- 
ghan force, and unless he obtained speedy 
assistance he must abandon the defence. In- 
stead of sending a body of troops to assist 
him in retaining a place of such vital import- 
ance, a very small detachment w'as sent to 
.aid him in evacuating it. The detachment 
sent for this purpose was too email to fight its 
way to Ensign Warren, and had to retreat 
with the loss of a considerable portion of the 
men ; yet, notwithstanding this failure, another 
small force was dispatched on the same errand, 
and, of course, with the same result. 

Captain Boyd, the English commissary- 
general, and Captain Johnson, commissary- 
general to the shah, made representations to 
General Elphinstono of the folly and ruin 
of sunendering such an important place to 
the rebels, containing as it did stores of rice, 
rum, medicine, u*dcr -clothing, i&c., amounting 
in value to four lacs of rupees ; whereas, the 
cantonments did not contain food for three 
days, and none could be procured elsewhere. 
Ensign Warren was then ordered to hold the 
post. The officer replied in sensible and 
earnest language to the effect that the insur- 
gents w'cre mining tlic walls, and that his 
men had become disheartened, and some had 
deserted. He was again ordered to hold the 
post, and informed that at two o'clock in the 
morning ho would be reinforced. The com- 
mander-in-chiof occupied his time in prolix 
councils of war, and no relief was sent to 
Ensign Warren. While General Elphinstone 
and his chief officers were debating. Ensign 
W'arren and the remains of his detachment 
entered the cantonments. The enemy had 
set fire to the gate of the fort, as well as 
shattered a portion of the wall with gunpow- 
der. Warren, no longer able to defend the 
place, and his soldiers no longer willing to do 
so, escaped with difficulty. Lieutenant Eyre 
in his work on Military Ojperationt in Oabnl, 
describes the effect which the capture of the 
commissariat fort produced upon the troops : 
“ It no sooner became generally known that 
the commissariat fort, upon which we were 
dependent for supplies, had been abandoned, 
than one universal feeling of indignation per- 
vaded the garrison; nor can I describe the 
imjiatience of the troops, but especially the 
native portion, to be led out for its recapture 
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—a feeling that was by no means diminished 
by their seeing the Affghans crossing and re* 
crossing the road between the commissariat 
fort and the gate of the Shah Bagh, laden 
with the provisions on which had depended 
oar ability to make a protracted defence.” 

General Elphinstone was so goaded by the 
londly expressed indignation of the officers 
of inferior rank and the common soldiers, that 
he was obliged to venture upon some act of 
apparent decision. He ordered an attempt 
to be made to capture the fort of Mohammed 
Shnreef, by which the commissariat fort was 
commanded. Two guns under Lieutenant 
Eyre were ordered to open a firo upon the 
forts, to cover an assault by Major Swayne, 
who was to blow open the gate with powder. 
The guns maintained their cannonade until 
their ammunition was nearly gone, but Hwayne 
made no attempt to lead his infantry to the 
attack. \Miether ho would have ventured to 
do his duty ultimately it is difficult to say, 
for General Elphinstone recalled the party. 
This was attended by another burst of indig- 
nation on the part of the troops; even the 
sepoys could not restrain the expression of 
their scorn, and demanded to be allow’ed to 
storm tho fort. The 37th Bengal regiment — 
which had behaved so wall as a battalion 
under Major Griffiths, and when brigaded 
under General Sale — called out loudly for 
permission to take the place. The cause of 
this shameful failure it is difficult to deter- 
mine, as testimonies disagree. Lieutenant 
Eyre attributes it to Major Swayne; Lady 
Sale throws all the blame on General Elphin* 
stone. The following passages convoy the 
language expressed by both authorities. Major 
Eyre thus wrote : — " Major Swayne, instead 
of rushing forward with ffis men, as had been 
agreed, had in the meantime remained sta- 
tionary, under cover of tho wall by tho road 
side. Tho general, who was watching our 
proooedings from the gateway, observing 
that the gun-ammunition was running short, 
and that the troops had failed to take advan- 
tage of the best opportunity for advancing, 
recalled us into cantonments.” Lady Sale 
says : — “ The troops retired by order of Gene- 
ral Elphinstone, to my no small surprise, for 
the enemy had begun to run out from a broken 
bastion ; but when they found our people re- 
treating, they took courage, and no more left 
the fort." 

General Elphinstone, who seemed to have 
no mind of his own, was again moved by the 
murmurs of tho troops, and ordered a renewed 
attempt to take the fort, to be made on the 
next day. Edward Thornton thus describes 
it : — " At an early hour three iron 9 -pounders 
were brought to bear upon the north-east i 


bastion, and two howiiaers upon the ran- 
tignous curtain. The firing was maintained 
for about two boors, during which thiT artil- 
lerymen were exposed to the fire of the 
enemy’s sharp-shooters stationed on a couple 
of high towers which completely commanded 
the battery. A practicable breach being 
effected, a storming party, consisting of three 
companies, one of her majesty’s 44:th, one of 
the 5th native infantry, and ooe of the 37tb 
native infantry, marched forward and speedily 
carried the place. The death -throe of this 
redoubtable fort was far loss violent than 
might have been expected from the degree 
of tenacity attributed to it. About one hun- 
dred and fifty men suuceeded in planting the 
British flag upon it ; but it is to be lamented 
that the gallant officer. Ensign llaban, of’ the 
queen’s ^th, who first waved it on the sum- 
mit of the breach, was shot through the heart 
while in the act of thus displaying the signal 
of his country’s triumph.” Tho British cavalry 
pursued the fugitives, and would probably 
have cut off the whole had not the enemy’s 
horse have made a demonstration in such 
numbers as compelled the British to draw off. 

The commissary fort was still in the hands 
of the enemy, and so considerable a portion 
of the stores remained in it that its recap- 
ture might have saved the army. But the ge- 
neral wonld neither order this to be done nor 
allow others to do it. Lady Bale thus narrates 
one instance of the general’s delinquency in this 
respect : — “ Paton | assistant quartermaster- 
generalj and Bellew [deputy assistant quar- 
termaster-general j meet in council with Bturt 
[her son-in-law, and chief officer of engi- 
neers'], at nine, most evenings, at onr house. 
To-day [Cfh November] arrangements were 
made for carrying the shah’s garden and the 
commissariat fort by daybreak, everything 
being so clearly explained, that even I under- 
stood it as well as hemming the handkerchief 

I was making Plans were sketched, 

and all the minutiie written out, so that the 
general might have no questions to ask. It 
is now midnight, and no reply has been sent 
from him, though an answer was to have 
come to say whether the work should bo 
done or not.” Prom subsequent passages in 
tho Journal, it seems that the general hesitated 
—then approved the plan — then abandoned it. 

It is probable that but for the interference 
of the chief civil officer. Sir W. MacNaghten, 
General Elphinstone’s army would have 
been destroyed without the general permitting 
any proper disposition of defence to be made. 
At Bir 'William's suggestion, Brigadier Shel- 
ton, a very brave but dull officer, who had 
lost an arm at Waterloo, where he had dia- 
tinguiehed himself by conrage, was ordered 
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to roraove from BftUa-Hissar to tbe canton - 
nienta to asaut tho general-in-chief, whose 
incapacity, physical and mental, had now ar- 
rived at such a pitch as to require some 
more vigorous soldier in immediate consulta- 
tion with him to save the army from speedy 
ruin. Shelton was vigorous and gallant 
enough for this task, but had not the mind of 
a general auy more than his chief. Even 
when Shelton took a prominent share of re- 
pponaibility, Sir W. MacNaghten, only by un- 
dertaking to be held responsible, could induce 
an attack upon a fort so near to the Balla- 
Hissar as to enable its garrison to hro mus- 
ketry among the Britibh troops. This fort, 
which was called tho Itikn Bashee, was In 
consequence ordered to he stormed. The 
assailants consisted of the 44th royal regiment, 
the .“iTth native regiment of Bengal, and about 
an ^ttol number of Affghqns in the ehah's 
service. A troop of horse artillery, and a 
gun of “ tho mountain train,” were attached 
to this force. Captain Bellow, who behaved 
with great gallantry, Jaid powder to the gate. 
The explosion missed the main gate, and 
blew open a wicket, through which only two 
or three soldiers could pass nt a time, by 
stooping, or almost creeping. A few men 
instantly rushed in, chiefly officers, very few 
of tho soldiery sliouing any disposition to 
enter. Cioloncl Mackerall, and Lieutenant 
Cadett of the 44th, Lieutenant llawtrey of 
the 37t]i Bengal regiment, and Liouteuant 
Burd of tho shah’s force, with dauntless in- 
trepidity entered together, sword in hand, 
clearing the enemy from the way. The gar- 
rison, supposing that the largo gate was blown 
in, and that tho whole British force were 
entering, fled in dismay tlirongh a gate at 
tho opposite side. At that instant, however, 
the enemy’s cavaWy, always more gallant than 
tho infantry, charged round the angle of the 
fort, and began to sabre the shah's infantry, 
who fled wathout resistance. The British in- 
fantry behaved with nearly os little spirit, 
English and sepoys fleeing together. Indeed, 
the sepoys of the 37th showed a disposition 
to form and resist, but the panic of the 44th 
was unmitigated. Major Scott made efibrts 
to rally them, but in vain. Ho then called 
upon volunteers to follow him; one man only 
had the courage or confidence, whichever was 
tho virtue required. His name was Steward. 
He would have been unnoticed and unre- 
warded by his stoical superiors hod not Sir W. 
Mac Naghten interested himself in him, and 
procured hie promotion to the rank of sergeant. 

Tho heroic courage of Brigadier Shelton 
alone retrieved tho disgrace, and saved the 
brave men who had entered the fort. The 
brigadier rallied some of the troops, who, after 


renewed displays of cowardice, or want of 
confidence in their officers (it is difficult to 
which influence to attribute their hesitation), 
at last entered the fort, and secured its con- 
((uest. In the meantime, the olLcers and their 
few followers uho had entered the wicket 
gate when it was blown open, had been ex- 
posed to a fearful conflict. They shut tho 
gate out of which the garrison had fled, drew 
a chain across it, and fastened it with a bayo- 
net. Two of their number. Lieutenants Cadett 
and Hawtrey, returned to bring up assist- 
ance. Before the runaway soldiers were 
rallied by Shelton, the Aflghans returned 
(having heard of the flight of tho English), 
and forced away the chain and tho bayonet. 
Mackerall fell, bravely fighting to the last. 
Lieutenant Burd and two sepoys found shelter 
in a stable, barred the gate, and fired iVom the 
apertures which admitted air. Against this 
frail post the Aflgbans directed their whole 
fury: young Burd and his two followers 
flinched not, and kept the enemy nt hay until 
assistance arrived. When that nt last came, 
one of the faithful sepoys was slnin, and thirty 
dead Affghans lay around and iu the entrance 
of tho shattered door of tho stable. Edward 
Thornton says, ‘‘ when the fort u as gained, the 
gallant pair were,,fonnd by their companions 
uuhnnned. The rescue, indeed, was at the 
last moment, for tho ammunition of the hc- 
sieged combatants was reduced to a stock of 
five cartridges.” 

The English had two hundred killed and 
wounded during these conflicts. Captain 
M’Crae was cut down in the first charge 
upon tho gateway. Captain Westmeath was 
shot in one of the skirnashes without. Tlie 
effect of the success was that the enemy aban- 
doned the minor adjacent forts. Grain, to a 
considerable extent, was found in one, which 
circumstance choored the army not a little. 
During tho day much of it was removed to a 
safer place. A guard was applied for by the 
commissary to protect the remainder through 
the night, but uitli the infatuation by which 
all the imbecile control of this army was clia- 
ractorised, this important request was refused. 
Before morning it was removed by tho 
enemy, and another seriouB deprivation was 
inflicted upon the army. 

On the 13th of November, the enemy 
appeared in great force upon the heights, and 
fired into the cantonments. Sir W. Mac 
Naghten by taking upon himself* the respon- 
sibility, succeeded in inducing the general to 
send out a force to disperse them. The 
British soldiery, both European and native, 
showed a want of courage so unusual with 
British troops, as to excite the astonishment 
* Thornton, vol. vi. p. 26. 
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of tlicir officers. Tlie fact was, the men did 
not doubt the courage of their officers, which 
far surpassed their own, but they had lost all 
reliance upon the military capacity of the 
commander-in-chicf, and of his principal offi- 
cers ; they wore therefore unwilling to incur 
peril when life might bo thrown away in a 
useless enterprise. The British, however, 
gained their object, and captured one of the 
enemy’s guns. Another was protected by a 
heavy fire from the Affghan matchlocks, and 
the men of the 44th regiment could not be 
stimulated by the words or example of their 
officers to charge and capture it. This was 
the second time that regiment, which had so 
highly distinguished itself at Waterloo, bad 
shown a waiitof British spirit atCabnl, indepen- 
dent of some minor instances in which it was 
deficient in alacrity end military ardour. As 
the soldiers of the 44th could not be prevailed 
upon to incur the danger of the enemy's fire 
to carry the gun away. Lieutenant Eyre and 
a horse artillery gunner descended into the 
ravine where the gnn lay abandoned, and 
spiked it. The bad example set by the 44th 
infected the whole of the native infantry. The 
attack made at the instigation of Wr W. 
Mae Nflghtcn, hod a salutary effect upon the 
Afifghans, who for noarlj' a week oft'erod the 
British little molestation. The English gene- 
ral being qnite content to ho let alone, left 
hia enemies to adopt their own course. 

t)n the 22nd November a contest occurred 
in the village of Behinauroo. That place 
had afforded the English some supplies, who, 
utterly thriftless and incapable, left it unpro- 
tected. The Affghaus, to cut off the resources 
derived thence, occupied the village without 
hindrance. When the mischief was effected, 
the English general began to think of the 
inconvenience attending it, and ordered Major 
Swayne, of the 6th native infantry, with a 
small force of cavalry and infantry, and a 
tingle to dispossess them. Another gun 
was sent aflerwardt. The orders were to 
storm the village. Major Swayne, however, 
behaved on this occasion precisely as ho had 
done when ordered to storm the commissariat 
fort. Ho stood fur hours firing at too great 
n distance to do any iiarm, the infantry 
being under cover with the major, the cavalry 
and artillery being exposed to the long-range 
matchlocks of the enemy. 'J'he artillery, of 
course, replied as efficiently as their position 
allowed ; the cavalry were useless. In the 
evening. Brigadier Shelton joined the assail- 
ants, if such they might be called, and looked 
on while, as Lady Sale described, they did 
nothing. As the party retired at the close 
of this ignominious day, Brigadier Shelton 
had the folly to inquire of Lady Sale if ahe 


did not approve of the way in which the 
troops conducted themselves. This brave 
woman, aocustomed to witness the heroic 
deeds of her illnstrions husband, and the 
military genius which distinguished him, an- 
swered with indignant censure, pointing ont 
the absurdities, in a military point of view, of 
the way in which the undertaking had been 
conducted and had failed. But not even the 
rebukes, remonstrances, or scorn of a sensible 
and resointc lady could inspire the English 
generals with wisdom, or goad them into a 
spirited conduct of the war. Shelton had as 
gallant a heart as ever boat in British bosom, 
but he had not mind. lie was a good, kind, 
jnst, honest man, true to his country and hia 
duty, but he had no capacity for the respon- 
sibility devolved upon him ; and the system 
of the British army did not provide that men 
should be at hand, as they always might be 
with any consideiablc body of British troops, 
equal to emergencies such as are common tn 
armies. 

The next day Brigadier Shelton wont out 
with about one thousand infantry of the 44th 
regiment, and the two native regiments, a 
company of sappers, a squadron of regular 
light cavalry, another of irregular, and one 
hundred men of Anderson’s horse. With 
this force also there was a single gun. This 
error Lady Kale commented upon severely 
and justly at the time. A second gnn might 
easily have been sent, so that a regvilar and 
nnintermittent fire could have been preserved. 
The gun was brought to a. knoll, which was 
supposed to command the enemy’s principal 
bivouac. The enemy became Confused, seek- 
ing places of shelter, and giving a desultory 
fire from their “juzails.” Bh^lton was urged 
by the more intelligent of his officers to storm 
the place while the enemy was in confusion, 
as the night was dark. This he neglected 
to do ; for, although personally fearless of 
danger, he was too kind willingly to expose 
his soldiers, of whom he was fond, to any 
perils that did not promise to bear important 
fruit ; and, unfortunately, his judgment w’os 
seldom clear in that respect. When morning 
dawned and gave the enemy light to pene- 
trate the objects and plans of the assailants, 
and fight or fly as their interests might point 
ont, Shelton resolved upon a storm; selecting 
an officer who had already repeatedly proved 
himself incompetent, the general filled up the 
measure of his infatuation. Major Swayne 
w'as ordered to storm the principal gate. He 
could not find it— ft was wide open. He in- 
stead came upon a small wicket, which Was 
barricaded ; he did not try to force it, but 
placed his men undercover, where they quietly 
remained out of harm’s way, and doing ao 
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luna to their eneraiea, until they ‘were celled 
off. Lientenant Eyre believes that Major 
Swayne was obliged to put his men under 
cover, being unable to force the gate. It 
was forced, however, but not by him. Lady 
Sale says a way was made through the space 
it closed, “by a few men pulling it down 
with their hands, and kicking at it." The 
place was taken, not because British skill or 
valour accomplished it, but because the gar- 
rison, overrating the energy and ability of 
their foes, chose to evacuate it and take 
ground on an opposite hill to that occnpied 
by the British, and separated from it only by 
a gorge. Perceiving the vacillation of the 
English, the Affghans returned to the village 
and re-occupied it with much judgment, and 
in considerable force. The brigadier pro- 
ceeded to dislodge the enemy, who remained 
in position on the opposite height. What- 
ever may beeconceived as improbable for a 
general to do under such circumstances. Bri- 
gadier Shelton performed. He brought for- 
ward skirmishers to'the brow of the hill, two 
squares were formed by his infantry, sup- 
ported by his cavalry, the whole force being 
obnoxious to the fire of the Affghans, who 
were covered by crags and mounds of stones 
artificially raised. The conduct of the British 
troops was dastardly in the extreme. The 
men had not the smallest confidence in Gene- 
ral Shelton’s dispositions, and could not be 
brought to hope for any success under either 
bis command, or that of (leneral Elphinstone. 
The British skirmishers could only bo kept to 
their duty by the dauntless exposure of the 
officers, and their encouragements, remon- 
etranoes, and even taunts. They could no 
more be induced to advance against the 
enemy than in the Crimean war the soldiers 
of Oeneral "Windham could be brought to 
fedlow him in the Hedan, and for the same 
reason, want of confidence in their leaders. 
In the case taken for illustration, however, 
the men fought heroically, so far as depended 
upon their individual action, but Brigadier 
Shelton’s troops showed a craven spirit in 
every form. ’The skirmishers fell back upon 
tke main body, and the Affghan skirmishers 
advanced; as soon as they approached the 
aqnarea, the latter gave Aray. The officers 
did everything that men could do to rally 
them, offering immense pecuniary rewards to 
oapture the enemy’s flag, which met with no 
response. The despioable cowardice of the 
44th regiment was the main cause of all this 
disgrace; for the sepoy regiments had re- 
peatedly proved themselves brave and well 
disciplined, but sepoys seldom fight well if 
they see want of courage in the Enropean 
soldiers, to whom they look for courage in the 


field. Many of the British offieers advanced 
and threw stones at the Affghans, the base 
men of the 44th looking on without being 
moved by the heroic example. Captains 
Mackintosh and Mackenzie, Lieutenants 
Troup, Leighton, and Laing, were among 
the foremost in thus acting. Mackintosh and 
Laing fell. The enemy rnshed to seize the 
only gun which the English had with them, 
’fhe cavalry were ordered to charge to pre- 
vent such a result : they refused to obey. 
Captains Bolt and Collier, and Lieutenant 
Wallace, charged the enemy, followed by a 
number of native officers ; the remaining offi- 
cers, Enropean and native, made every pos- 
sible exertion to induce the men to charge, but 
they would not. The cavalry were all natives. 
Had there been another infantry remment of 
Europeans, and a single squadron of European 
cavalry, the disgrace and ruin entailed by the 
cowardice of the 44th regiment might have 
been retrieved. The cavalry looked on, while 
the artillerymen, fighting with dauntless 
courage — alone bravo amidst a demoralized 
army — struggled to retain the gun : all were 
cut down, two killed. ’I’he first square of the 
British infantry was running nwny, the second 
preserveil its formation, and the fugitives w'ere 
I rallied in its rear, but only after incredible 
I labour on tlie part of their gallant officers. 
This display of order and animation awed the 
enemy, who abandoned the gun. The English 
opened fire, which ■was maintainod at some 
distance, but on the enemy again advancing, 
the infantry ran away. The officers once 
more displayed boundless heroism, but in vain ; 
not even self-preservation could rally these 
cowards, who were cut down by the Affghans 
with great slaughter. The pursuers gave no 
quarter, and mercilessly hacked the wounded. 
8ome of the shah's own infantry, Affglians, 
rallied and fired ; at the same moment Lien- 
tenant Hsrdyman arrived with a fresh troop 
of horse, who, not partaking of the general 
demoralization, charged with effect. One of 
the Affghan chiefs, whether from this display 
of spirit, or from a treacherous loyalty to the 
shah, halted bis men. Colonel Oliver, Cap- 
tain Mackintosh, and Lieutenants Laing and 
Walker were left dead upon the field. 

When Shelton advanced against the height 
occnpied by the Affghans, he left on the range 
of knolls which his own troops had occupied, 
throe companies of the 37th Bengal native 
infantry, under Major Kershaw. This small 
force covered the retreat with distinguished 
courage, such as had always characterised 
that corps. They fought with such courage, 
and preserved such order, that to them must 
be attributed the safety of those who escaped. 
One of these companies was entirely destroyed, 
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except a corporal and two men. These repre- 
aentatires of their company retired, preserving 
their coolness and discipline to the last. This 
was not the first time in the history of Indian 
wars that the sepoy soldiers showed a forti> 
tude superior to the European. Shelton had 
proved himself utterly incapable of any com- 
mand whatever. He had the folly and stu- 
pidity afterwards to boast of the conduct of his 
regiment, the dith, and blame the sepoys for 
the loss of the battle, although the Europeans 
set an example of cowardice, and would, pro- 
bably, have been all cut off had not their 
Jtight been covered by the reserve companies 
of the 37th Bengal native infantry. 

The military leaders urged Hir \V. Mac 
Naghten to negotiate for a retreat, the safety 
of which might he guaranteed. It was ob- 
vious that the soldiers would nut fight under 
the leadership of such men, and so Mac Nagh- 
ten, sorely against his own diB]) 08 itioii, yielded 
to their importunities. It was, after much 
diplomatic trick, arranged that Hhah Bujah 
bliould descend from his throne, and the 
English abandon Affghanistan. The shah, 
after much prevarication, refused to abandon 
the musnid, gathered his i>arlizanB around 
him, defended his position, and showed far 
more spirit than his protectors. The English, 
uo longer able to dictate terms to the shah, 
wore compelled to make terms for themselves. 
The soldiers were starving, and were very 
Huxioue to see the war concluded in any way. 
It was finally agreed that the English should 
give up Affghanistan, and retire under the 
protection of the chiefs, who were to provide 
them with beasts of Iiurden and food. The 
animals u ore never provided, and what little 
food tlio English did procure was purchased 
at a most extravagant price. It was at last 
domauded that the English shoxdd surrender 
their guns and artillery ammunition. Home 
demur W'as made to this, hut it was substan- 
tially conceded. Meanwhile the attacks of 
the Affglians upon the garrison of Gahid con- 
tinued. Mohammed Shureef e fort was the 
chief point of coutest. The Affghans tried to 
blow open the gate with powder, as the 
English Lad done, but uot understanding the 
process, the explosion only did harm to them- 
selves. 'L'hey theu laid a mine, but Lieu- 
tenant Sturt, the engineer, tho heroic son-in- 
law of Sir Itobert Sale, entered the mine in 
tho night, and destroyed it. The cowardice of 
tho 44th regiment, however, betrayed the fort 
to tlie enemy. The garrison consisted of one 
company of that regiment, and one company 
of the gallant 37th. Lieutonant Gray, who 
commanded the company of the 44th, was 
wounded, and while getting his wound dressed, 
the whole of his men ran away, dimbing 


the walla of the fort to esoajpe, not having had 
a man killed in the defence. The oompeuy of 
the 37th, which had behaved well, and lost two 
men, was anxious to defend the place, bnt 
being abandoned by their European fellow 
soldiers, they also fled, and the Afghans, nn- 
opposed, walked into the fort. Sturt had bean 
carried about iu a litter, suffering from his 
wounds ; yet he was the life and soul of the 
garrison, directing everything and animating 
all. Sir Bobert Sale and his noble-hearted 
wife might well be proud of such a son-in-law. 
A company of the 44th had garrisoned the 
bazaar, who endeavoured to ruu away, after 
the example of their comrades in the fort, bat 
their officers by desperate exertions prevented 
them. A guard of sepoys had to he placed at 
the entrance to prevent the Europeane from 
deterliitg. Lieutenant Eyre eays that this 
regiment “ had been for a long time previous 
to these occurrences in a state df woeful de* 
tcrioration.” The fact is, the regiment was 
composed of meu who had no aympathy with 
British chivalry, and cared nothing for defeat 
to England, or dishonour to the British name. 
At last discipline began to fail in cantonmenta 
as in the field, and here also the 44th set the 
example. 

Tho winter began now to set iu severely, 
and the English became urgent fur the perform- 
ance of those stipulations which the Affghan 
chiefs had made with Hir W. Mac Naghten. 
The troops quartered in the Balla-Hissar, left it 
lor the cantonments, preparatory to the retire- 
ment of the whole body from Cabul. Akbar 
Khan, at this juncture, made a proposal that 
the English should occupy the cantonments 
and the Balla-Hissar a few months longer, 
that Hbah Sujah should bei confirmed on 
the throne, that Akbar Khan should be hk 
vizier, and that the English should pay a 
largo sum of money for the arrangement. 
Akbar also offered to decapitate Ameen 
Ooinh Khan, the most sturdy opponent of the 
Euglish, if they would pay for it. Hir William 
replied that England paid no blood money. 
Whether this offended Akbar, or that the 
whole scheme was a pretence to detain the 
English until the passes were so obstrncted by 
the winter, that the troops might be more easily 
sacrificed, it is difficult to determine. 

Sir William accepted all the other propo- 
sitions : an interview was proposed by Akbar 
and acceded to by Bir William. At the ap- 
pointed time. Sir William proceeded to the 
rendezvous accompanied byOaptainsLawreno^ 
Trevor, and Mackenzie. He requested Gene- 
ral Elphinstone to have two gnns ready fot 
secret service, to keep the garrison on the alert, 
and have the walls strongly manned. Hh 
suspected treachery. His wishes were to 
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imperfectly attended to, ae to draw from him 
severest reproaches npon the military aatho- 
ritiee ; whom, indeed, no disasters could warn 
and no experience tench. The general had 
even the incredible folly to write a letter to 
the envoy, remonstrating against this demand 
for employing his troops in each a manner. 
Neither Elphinstono nor Shelton were capable 
of transacting any business of importance, or 
of comprehending military measures which 
required thought, foresight, or combination. 
The spot selected for the interview was nearly 
screened from view from the cantonments b}' a 
range of knolls. Sir William left the small 
escort allowed him by the military chiefs at 
some distance ; he, and the three officers who 
had accompanied him, advanced to the ap- 
pointed place. Akhar Klian arrived soon 
after, attended by several other chiefs, among 
them the brother of the iimn whom he had 
]n'opoBed to deca})itntc. A carpet was spread 
and the conference was opened. Soon after, n 
number of armed men drew near, and formed 
a uirclo at some disthnee. Captain liswrencc | 
remarked, that as the conference was secret, 
these men should he ordered away. Akbnr 
replied that it was of no consequence, ns all 
were in the secret. 11c then cried aloud, 
“Seize I " and the envoy and his three com- 
panions were disarmed and pinioned, and 
borne away prisoners. Sir William had just 
before jn'esented Akbnr with a pair of pistols; 
with one of these lie shot the envoy, with the 
other Captain 1’revor. The other two were 
spared, and the mangled remains of their 
companions and seniors were paraded before 
them. The hands of Sir \^'iJliaiu Mao Naghten 
were cut oiT, carried about, and thrown in at 
the window where the surviviug officers wore 
imprisoned. As. soon as the officers were 
seized, the escort ran away, excepting one 
man, who was almost cut to pieces by Akbar's 
adherents. Sir William had ordered the 
body-guard to follow him; they did so for 
Hoiue distance, but fled at the coiuraencemont 
of danger, tiir William has been blamed for 
trusting to Akbar, but he had no other course 
open to him. He had no confidence in the 
generals, w'ho wore little better than fools. 
He had no confidence in the soldiers, for, 
although [the sepoys were disposed to stand 
firm, the 4;4th, the only European regiment, 
were cowards, or at all events indisposed to 
fight when only British honour was concerned, 
without any prospective advantage to them- 
selves. 

When tidings of this terrible treachery 
arrived at the cantonments, no call of honour 
was made upon the army, no generous effort 
of devotion made to rescue the living, or save 
the slain from insult; nothing chivalrous. 


brave, wise, or noble was attempted; the 
stolid generals listened and wondered. While 
they were pondering over the events of dis- 
aster and humiliation of which they were 
themselves the occasion, Akbar Khan sent in 
a new treaty, or, rather that which had already 
been agreed to, with three new articles : — 
1st. That the British officers should leave all 
their guns behind, except six.* and. Tliut 
they should give up all their trcosiire. 3rd. 
That the hostages already held by the 
Affghans should bo exchanged for married 
men with their wives and children. The 
council met to consider these propositions. 
Major Eldred I’ottinger (who, as Bientenant 
E. Pottingcr, had so gallantly defended 
Herat) acted as political agent, lie urged 
the council to refuse such disgraceful terras, 
to hold their ground, and act with spirit, or 
to attempt a retreat to Jellalabad. The 
council determined to accept Akbar's terms, 
in spite of Major Pottingcr's waridngs that 
he only intended to betray tbciii. Bribes 
were offered by the council to mati’icd officers 
to entrust tbemselvcs and their wives and 
their families in the hands of the Affghans. 
Some w ere found to acquiesce, hut only some. 
This part, therefore, of Akbar's demand could 
not be complied with ! The council consisted 
of (Jenersl Elphinstone, Brigadier -general 
Shelton, Brigadier A iiquetil, Colonel Chain- 
hers. Captain Bellew, ami Captain Grant. 
General Elphinstone wrote to Akbar that it 
was Contrary to tlic honour of his country to 
Burrciuler ladies as hostages. Akbar obtain- 
ing the bills for fourteen lacs, and the con- 
ccHsiuu of all his other demands, accepted 
married hostages, without their faiiiilieb. 
Captains Lawrence, Mackenzie, and ISkinucr, 
were therefore scut into the cantonments. 
Captains Drummond, Walsh, Warburton, 
AY ebb, Connolly, and Airey, were to remain 
as married hostages. Akbar undertook to 
take charge of the sick and w'oundcd that 
might be left in Cabul after the English 
troops should depart. On the Cth of January 
the British set out upon their march. 

Before giving an account of this march, it 
is necessary to refer to the events which wore 
taking jdace in other parts of Affghanistan, 
while humiliation exhausted itself upon the 
army at Cabul. 

The revolt against Shah Sujali appeared 
simultaneously in every part of his unexpect- 
edly acquired dominions. In the middle of 
November, 1841, Major Pottinger, political 
agent in Kohistan, accompanied by Lieu- 
tenant Houghton, adjutant of the Goorkha 

* A previous proposnl to abandon all tbar eoauon and ■ 
artillery ammanition bod at flrtt been conceded, but 
ultimately was not agreed npon. 
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regiment in the sliali's service, attended by a 
single soldier of his corps, entered Gabul, 
having been obliged to abandon his post, and 
mahe bis way through incredible difficulties, 
liardships, and dangers to head -quarters. 
Lieutenant Rattray, Major Poitinger’s assist- 
ant, had been murdered. In defending Gha- 
reker, the major was wounded, and the chief 
military officer, Gajitnin Codrington, killed. 
During the defence, so scarce was water that 
fur a considerable time only half ii wine glass 
was allowed to each luuii, and at last even 
that cuuld not bo dis])enscd. The native | 
troops began to desert from the garrison, and 
finally mutinied. The Affghans, assisted by j 
the Mohammedaus in the i)ay of the Rritish, 
atteinjitcd to murder Lieutenant ITotightoii. 
Finally, Pottiiiger and Houghton retreated, 
lending out the dispirited garrison, who one 
by one dro])pcd away by desertion or death, 
until only the soldier who entered Oabul with 
them remained. 

There u ae a rcmarknhle sameness exhibited 
in the retreats accomplished or attempted by 
the English in remote garrisons or outposts. 
Nearly all those places were imperfectly gar- 
risoned, a fault common to tlin English in 
India. Gnjitain White, in his jioliticnl paper 
on llio cause of another war — that with Jlir- 
mah — made this pertinent remark ; — “ A very 
injudicious practice prevailed in India of post- 
ing small dctachnicuts to impede the inovo- 
ments of formidable armies, so far in advance 
from the head-quarters of the division ae to 
preclude the possibility of tliolr receiving . 
timely reinforcement if attacked; a practice 
tlint from the train of evil consequences it has ! 
produced, loudly calls for the iiitervcntiou of j 
authority, as licodlessly and unnecessarily cx- , 
posing the lives of the troops, and injurious to 1 
the interest of the sorvico, by cutting up their 1 
forces ill detail, damping the spirit of tbeir | 
men, and cuconrnging an enemy to advance 
from the prospect of an easy triumiili." The 
habit of establishing weak, uncuunected, and 


unsupported outposts and garrisons, was ex- 
emplified by many instances from the war 
with NepanI, by the same officer. 

Dr. Grant fell a victim on the retreat of 
Major Pottinger from Kohistan. Lieutenants 
Maulc and Whelan tried to maintain them- 
solvoB in a fort, but were deserted by the 
sepoys and Atl'ghans in the shah’s service, 
and then barbarously murdered. Gaptain 
Woodhnrn ]iroccedcd with a detachment from 
(thizni, hoping to roach Gabul. Ho was sur- 
prised, and the whole detachment cut off. It 
appears as if the very iimninency of the dan- 
ger, instead of inciting to vigilance, pre- 
vented it. When Sir Robert Sale made good 
his march from Gabul to Jcllalabad, he left 
a considerable force at Gundamuck. The 
majority of the men deserted to the enemy, 
the remainder refused to hohl the place, but 
consented to retire upon Jcllalabacl, whither 
their commander, Captain Burues, succeeded 
in conducting them. He lost nil his baggage 
and two gnus, which the sepoys refused to 
defend. Another detachment of Sole’s brigade 
was left at Pesh Boohilc, to liold that post as 
long ns possible, and when no longer able to 
do BO, they were to retreat upon Jellalabad. 
This party consisted of Affghans and Hindoos 
ill tlio sliali’s service, who refused to hold the 
I jiosition. The Hindoos began to desert, bnt 
' the enemy put thorn to death, which circum- 
stance prevented the desertion of the re- 
mainder. Captain Ferris cut his way through 
I the enemy nnd arrived at flellalabad, having 
lost all his stores nud treasure, to tlio value of 
thirty-ciglit tliousuiul rujices. His loss in 
personal prujierty was also heavy. Those 
iustaiicos of the dangers aiul heroism of the 
ufficers, and tho dastardly , conduct of the 
shah’s forces, and of the natives in the British 
service, are specimens of the general aspect of 
affairs, while yet the Hon. Gcnoral Elphin- 
stonc and his alter ego, Colonel Shelton, were 
conducting affairs at Gabul from one degree 
of sliame and disaster to another. 


CHAPTER OXTII. 

BETBBAT OF THE BEITISH FBOM C-iBUL.— DBSTEUCTION OF THE AUMY. 


On the Gth of January the army of General 
Elphinstone departed from Gabul. Tho plains 
were deep in snow, and the magnificent 
mountain range presented to tho eye vast 
piles of dazzling white, a scene the most sin- 
gular and striking to Europeans. 8o pene- 
trating was the cold that no clothing could 
von. II. 


resist it. The Asiatics in tlio British army 
of conrse suffered most, more oven than the 
women, wives nnd daughters of officers nnd 
soldiers, by whom tho dispirited troops were 
accompanied. “ The crowd,” as Lieutenant 
Eyre calls this army, amounted to 1000 
fighting men, 12,000 camp followers, and 

4 H 
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many Tromen and children. The author jnet 
quoted oimmerates the strictly military portion 
of the retreating body as follows : — "One 
troop of horse artillery, HO; her majesty’s 44th 
foot, fiOO ; — 6ilO Europeans. 6tli regiment 
of light cavalry, two squadrons, 260; 6th 
shah’s irregular ditto (Auderson’s), 600 ; 
Skinner's horse, one ressala, 70; 4th irregular 
ditto, one ditto, 70 ; mission escort, or body- 
guard, 70; 970 cavalry, fith native in- 

fantry, 700 ; ‘d7th ditto, 600 ; 64th ditto, 660 ; 
6th shah’s infantry, 600 ; sappers and miners, 
20; shah’s ditto, 240; half the mountain- 
train, 30 ; == 2840. Total, 46tK). Six burse- 
artillery guns ; three mountain-traiu ditto.” 

At nine o’clock in the morning the advance 
left the cantonments, and until evening the 
throng continued to issue from their gates. 
The Affglians, like all Mohammedan peoples, 
faithless* fired upon the retirihg force, killing 
Lieutenant Hardyman of the .'ith light cavalry, 
and about fifty troopers, who endeavoured to 
cover the march. As soon as the British 
cleared the cantonments all order was lost; 
the incapacity of the commanders became more 
conspicuous than ever. The body they com- 
manded ceased at ouco to he an army, and the 
whole became one confused mass of fugitives. 
The confusion could hardly be increased when 
night closed around the weary way of the 
dispirited host. The darkness was Icssctsed 
by the glare from the cantonments and the 
British residency, whence arose a sheet of 
flame; the fanatics having set fire to the 
buildings. Many of the sepoys and camp fol- 
lowers dropped doum dead betore the generals 
ordered a halt; many more perished before 
the morning’s dawn. 

The Affghan chiefs bod calculated upon such 
results, and thereierc delayed the execution 
of theconvention which was supposed to ensure 
the British a safe retreat, until winter, so stern 
in those elevated regions, had thoroughly set 
in. When General Elphmstone halted his mise- 
rable followers, he had no plan for their en- 
campment, anddisovderintensifiod misery. The 
second day’s march was more confused than the 
first, although even Generals Eljihinstone and 
tihelton must have felt that ujion tiie jtreser- 
vation of order rested safety. Sir Charles 
Napier’s well known words of severe and just 
censure upon the management of British Indian 
armies on the march, were fatally exemplified 
in the manner in which the British general 
conducted his troops. One of the shah’s regi- 
ments disappeared in the night, having either 
gone over to the enemy, or returned to Cobnl 
in the hope of aiding Shah Snjah. Numerous 
small detachments of AfFghans hung upon the 
flanks of the dejected corps. These were 
supposed to be the escort promised by the 


chiefs, who had obtained the bills for fourteen 
lacs of rupees. This delusion was soon dis- 
pelled, for before the second day’s disastrous 
march terminated, the rear -guard, almost the 
only semblance of order maintained by the 
generals, waS attacked. The British force, 
upon which the duty of guarding the rear de- 
volved, was composed of the 44th regiment, 
the mountain -guns, and a squadron of irre- 
gular horse. The guns were captured in the 
sudden and unexpected onset. The 44th 
regiment was ordered to retake them, but 
showing their usual cowardice, of which they 
betrayed no shame, they refused to advance. 
Lieutenant White, at the head of his brave 
artillerymen, advanced and spiked the guns 
in defiance of the efforts of the Affghans to 
prevent them. Lady Bale, in her Journal, 
describes this achievement as most herioc- 
ally performed. Lieutenant Eyre has been 
accused of partiality in describing the bravery 
of tlio European artillerymen in contrast to 
the despicable conduct of the 44th; but Lady 
Kale, the wife of an infantry oflioer, could 
have no such motive, and ber language is still 
stronger than that of the indignant artillery 
officer. The snow now became so heavy that 
the horses could not drag the guns through it, 
so that it was necessary to spike ten inure. 

It was discovered that Akbar Khan was with 
the enemy. Communications were opened with 
him, aud an appeal made to the honoiu of that 
traitor and murderer to fulfil his engagement 
to escort the British safely. Ho i-eplied that 
ho had been sent from Cabul for that jmrpose ; 
that the Euglish, having marched before per- 
mission had been givuii, had occasioned the 
attack; that Kir Robert Kale had refused to 
deliver up Jcllulabad according to the treaty 
botwcon General Elphinstone and the chiefs 
of Cabul; that hostilities must be renewed 
nnlesB that treaty were fulfilled, aud six 
hostages surrendered to him to ensure the 
abandonment of Jellalabad by Kir Robert; 
and finally, that the British must not march 
beyond Tezeen, until Sir Robert Sale marched 
out of Jellalabad. It was agreed that the 
British should halt at Boothank until the fol- 
lowing morning. Day had scarcely dawned 
when, without any attempt to continue the 
negotiation begun the previous evening, a 
fierce omfiaught was made upon the rear- 
guard. "Whether animated by despmr, or that 
some unaccountable fit of bravery came upon 
them, the 44th, led by Major Thain, gal- 
lantly repulsed the attack. 

The Britisli entered the Pass of Boothank 
on the third day. This pass is five miles long, 
narrow, and the sides precipitous and very 
elevated. A stream poured through it, which 
fell from its lofty source with such extraor- 
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dinary rapidity that it was not frozen except 
at the edges, and where it had overflowed its 
banks sheets of smooth, clear icc rendered the 
passage of man and beast most difiicult. So 
winding avss this river, that travellers must 
cross it twenty-eight times in going through 
the pass. At the entrance from Cabal the 
defile was much wider than at any place 
between it and the opposite entrance, where 
the width of the ravine was narrowest The 
heiglits were covered witli fanatics. It is 
scarcely possible to conceive perils more 
imminent and a situation more afflicting than 
that which fell to the lot of those who had 
had so many opportunities of gaining victory 
and renown at Cabnl ; and when it was too late 
to obtain those advantages, had opportunities 
of dying nobly the soldier’s death upon fields 
of not altogether iiopelcss combat. Onward 
marched the forlorn multitude, b’or a time 
tile 44t]j royal regiment and the filth native 
infantry inainlained the duties of rear-guard, 
but when they began to suffer sovorcly, they 
abandoned military order and ran towards the 
front, forcing their way forward fl.s they could. 
How it was that the enemy did not fall sword 
in hand upon the whole host is scarcely con- 
ceivable ; probably tiie fitful displays of anima- 
tiou on the part of the 44th may have deterred 
such a result. Three tliousand of the fugitives j 
wero slain in the dreadful passage, and the 
survivors emerged from it wounded and woe 
struck. 

Horrible as were thoio disasters, worse 
awaited the forlorn host. When they reached 
Khoord-Cabul the cohl became more intense, 
the country being more elevated ; to tbit 
misery was added a fall of snow', rendering 
jirogresB slower. There \s ere no tents; no wood 
could he gathered to light fires, and tlie su]>ply 
of food was already nearly exhausted. The 
camp remained that night unassailed. In the 
morning no efforts were made by the generals 
to restore order. Two hours before the timg 
fixed for marching, the greater portion of the 
troops and nearly all the camp followers went 
on, setting the general orders at defiance. 
They were induced to halt by information 
that Akbav Khan had ])romiBed provisions, 
and requested General Elphinstone to halt, 
that arrangements might be made by the 
chief to draw off the Affghaus from the line 
of march, except a force of his own to form 
an escort. The real object was to bring 
up his men, as they could not march so 
quickly through the hills as the fugitive 
Dritish through the defiles. The whole of 
the British were against delay ; they did not 
trust Akbar’s promiaos; they had preferred 
flight to. battle, and knew that the only 
remaining chance of safety was in making 


that flight rapid. One more march would 
have brought them to a lower level of 
country, and free them from the snow. Yet 
the generals did halt. To adopt any course 
requiring promptitude or energy, even when 
it afforded the only hope of safety, was iiU* 
possible to them. While the English halted, 
Akbar proposed that the ladies, children, and 
man’icd officers should be surrendered to his 
protection, he promising faithfully that they 
should be escorted a day’s march behind the 
retreating army. Tlic generals complied with 
this demand, notwithstanding the astonishment 
expressed by the inferior officers. The sur- 
render was made, and two wounded officers 
were added to the number of hostages, for such 
they really became. The provisions which 
he promised to send never came. Famishing 
with cold and hunger, the British again began 
their perilous march, until another night, rvith 
all its hurrurs, fell upon the footsore, bleeding, 
and beaten crowd. It was a terrible night, 
mimbers dying from exhaustion, cold, hnnger, 
and Wounds. There had been experience, 
such as might have profited all, of the neces- 
sity of discipline, and the danger of disorder ; 
but the soldiery and camp followers were not 
tanght the lesson. The next morning saw 
the tumult and disorganization of former days, 
if possible, increased. AH were terror struck ; 
nearly all the TJindostanee soldiers and camp 
folloncrs were frost-bitten. Akbar Khan’s 
success in causing General Elphinstone to 
halt was fatal. This day’s march brought 
the crisis. lu a narrow gorge, between two 
preeijrttons hills, the enfeebled fugitives were 
attacked from the heights above with a de- 
structivo fire, until the gorge was nearly 
choked with the dying and the dead. The 
native infantry were here either slain, left 
wounded in the pass to be afterwards mnrdered 
or perish of cold, or throwing away their arms 
and BceontrementB they fled, willing to serve 
the enemy, or hoping to find a hiding-place. 
When resistance seemed no longer possible, 
the enemy, bonnding down the declivities, 
attacked the British, sword in hand; the 
whole of the baggage was captured, and with 
it the public treasure. Part of the advanced 
guard, or what might more appropriately be 
called the advanced portion of the crowd, 
emerged from the pass, and the officers with 
it succeeded in iuducing a halt to cover the 
progress of the remainder. Stragglers reached 
them, some frightfully wounded, the remain- 
der of the main body of the force had been 
cut to pieces. The force now mustered 
seventy men and officers of the 44th, a hun- 
dred and fifty native cavalry, fifty horse ar- 
tillerymen, with one 12-pound howitzer ; the 
camp followers still amounted to several bun- 
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dreds, excluuivc of tho wounded, and disabled 
by fi-ost-bite. Akbar Klian proposed that 
the wliolo force should be disarmed and placed 
under his protection. For once General j 
Elphinstone refused the insidious overtures 
of the murderer of Sir W. Mac Naghteu. The 
progress of the force was resumed with some- 
what more of order. Again a narrow pass 
lay in its line of march, and again the heights 
were covered with the marksmen of tho 
enemy. Brigadier Shelton displayed some 
of ills old brave spirit; he threw out skir- 
mishers, made dispositions which were sen- 
sible, and such a demonstration of dccihiun 
ns deterred tho Ailghnn.s from falling 
tlio British with the sword, and the force 
arrived, after some furtlier cnsualties, iu the 
Toaeeu valley. Lieutenant Eyre describes 
these 'A-fighan rifles ns “ tlm. best marksmen 
in the world one can hardly credit such 
an opinion, when such a force as that com- 
manded hy General Elphinstone could march 
tlirongh a series of jtasscs, of such a nature 
that a single British regiment, unless formed 
of lucii like the Idth, might have defended 
any of them against the march of fifty 
thousand men. In some places those passes 
were a more gorge, iu others the turns were 
sharp and sudden, so angular that before they 
were attained the towering rock appeared 
right before tlio advancing army, and on 
these crags the Affghans were jicrclicd or 
tTouching with more or Ic.ss cover, tlioir long- 
range firearms pointed to (ho ])aasagc below. 
Were they marksiiicu of tlic ability for wJu'ch 
Lieutenant Jiyre gives them credit, not e man 
of General Elidnij.stoue's arjiiy would have 
emerged from the first ]>ass. Thu o[iiuioii 
here given of Lieuleuaut Eyre’s estimate of 
the Afighnn sliarp-shooters is not misnp- 
pcivted. One who had abundant opportunity 
of observing them, says of similar attempt-s 
against the passage of (ieucrnl England’s forces 
between (’andnhnr and (ihiziii,thnt they failed 
from deficient aim ns well ns deficient courage 
of tho assailants : — “ The enemy made no 
stand, rapidly retreating from hill to hill, and 
keeping so far out of range that witli all 
their fire they but slightly wounded two of 
our people.” * Tho same observer thus ex- 
presses liimself on another occasion ; — “It 
is difficult to credit all that one licars of 
the superior marksmanship of these people. 

I can imagine that well screened behind a 
rock with a rest for their piece and a fixed 
mark, they may bit at considerable distances; 
hnt when compelled to move as in following 
an enemy, or retreating from height to height, 
they appear to do very little execution, with 
a great exi»eiulitnre of ammunition.” 

• Uev. J. N. .Vllcii. 


Had the British maintained order and mili- 
tary discijdiuo on the march from Cabul to 
Tezeen, and had General Elphinstone dis- 
trusted Akhar Khan and shown any tolerabl 
skill and spirit, the loss would not have been 
one-third wliat it was. 

In the valley of Tezeen, Akhar again 
sought to induce the British to delay, or to 
surrender their arms and trust to his pro- 
tection. The general this time refused all 
parley, and ordered the troops to move upon 
Jngdnlluck, twenty-two miles distant. It 
was thought just possible that liiale might 
send or bring some sticeour thither. The 
wounded, those unable to walk, and the 
remaining gun, wero ahandoned in tho valley, 
and tho men went on more hopefully than 
hitherto on their desperate march. At seven 
o’clock in the evening they began to move, 
hoping to roach the proposed destination 
before clay. It was morning when the ad- 
vance reached Kuttcrning, little more than 
half the dist.ancc. The camp followers, who 
formed a column between tlie ailvance and 
rear-guard, hesitated to go on when the fire 
of the Affghans was at all active, who were 
gnided iu tlie diseliai’ge of their pieces by the 
noise nindo by tlie retreat, as the darkness was 
too dense to admit of deliberalo aim. Shelton, 
who brought u]) the roar-guard, was unable 
to get his men forward from tlie obslrnciiou 
presented by the swaying to and fro of tho 
centre column. 'I'lio brigadier displayed great 
activity during this niglil, but all hi" ex- 
ertions were fruitless as to qniekening (ho 
mare,h of the native “ follower.".” Jugdnlluek 
was readied iu the evening, and Akbar 
Khaii opened his ubunl negotiations, indneing 
a halt, and at tlie same time encircling the 
British by the fire of his infantry. Cowardice 
only jireventcd the Affghans from closing in 
upon their victim.", rajitnin Bygrovc, at the 
head of fifteen Europeans, cre]it up the neelivity 
of n hill which was crowned with ten limes 
their number of enemies, wdio fled with craven 
speed. The issue of the conference was that 
Akbar Khaii protested that the hostile attacks 
of the Affgliaus arose from the violation of the 
conveutiou of Cabul by tho British. Sir 
Robert Sale felt it to bo his duty to disregard 
that trea^', especially as one of its articles was 
the surrender of Jellalabad. Akbar Khan 
considered that hostilities were justifiable so 
long ns the stipulation that the British would 
evacuate Affghanistan remained unfulfilled. 
He now demanded that Brigadier Shelton and 
(’aptnin Johnson should be surrendered us 
hostages for the fulfilment of tho treaty of 
Gahui, so far as Jellalabad was concerned. 
General ElpKinttone accepted these fenns ! 
The general was also invited to a conference to 
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settle the matter finally. The commander- 
in -chief gave the command, pro tern, to 
Drigndier Auquctil, and attended the pro- 
posed interview with the officers designated 
by Akbar for hoatagos. They were received 
with courtesy and hospitality, and were ac- 
commodated w'ith tents for the night. The 
next morning conferences began between the 
Dritish officers and a number of Affghan chiefs ; 
Akbar Khon ])laying the part of mediator. 
Nothing decided was accomplished, and as 
the day advanced General Elphinstone pre- 
pared to return. He, however, soon found 
that his own despicable folly had made him, 
his second in command, and an intelligent 
and gallant officer. Captain Johnson, prisoners. 
The mode in wliicli he placed himself in the 
power of an enemy whom he knew was likely 
just to act as ho did, might give rise to the 
suspicion that he desired such a result to 
Bccnro his own safety. Such an imputation 
has never been cast upon biiu, and it is fair to 
presume was never deserved, but tlic absolute 
absurdity of his conduct on any other sup- 
position might well lead to sucli a surmise. 

The British looked anxiously for the return 
of their generals, and the tidings of their ne- 
gotiations. Major Tliain and Captain Kkinner 
rode some distance in the direction of Akbar's 
camp, in their anxiety to observe if any mes- 
senger wore on the way; they were attacked, 
an<i Captain Skinner wounded mortally. It 
M’ouhl surprise the reader that these officcrH 
should expose thenisclves to he waylaid and 
rut-ofi', when they row tliat the Aflghaiis ob- 
served no truce, — if any occurrence, however 
irrational, in connection witb that army could 
create surprise, after its conduct on the morn- 
ing of the first revolt at Cabul. Akbar gained 
fresh delay by these jirocecdings. Hunger, 
thirst, and cold, and the assassin fire of tlie 
foe, made an additional niiuibcr of victims. 
Auotlier day and night were wasted, and at 
last the little force moved on, in the hope 
that it might reach Jcllalahad. After a short 
march, which the enemy had not anticipated, 
it was pursued by overwhelming numbers, 
every part of the country sending its tribe to 
participate in the slaughter of the infidels. 
The enemy still kept tip a murderous fire, 
fearing, with all their numbers, a close combat 
with the British, or supposing that with less 
loss to themselves they might pick off the 
whole by a distant fire. A night made 
mournful by the expectation that it would 
prove their last, gave place to a day des- 
tined to prove the gloomy anticipation well- 
founded. Twelve officers, with what was 
left of the cavalry, rode on, as their delay 
could have afforded no protection to the 
infantry. There were a few other small parties 


of mounted men. The infantry followed, but 
as they approached Gundamuck tlie smalluoss 
of their numbers was exposed by daylight. 
The enemy refused to negotiate ; an appetite 
for the blood of the infidels raged in the 
bigoted Mussulmans. About twenty men and 
a few officers took up a position on a height. 
The Affghans ranged themselves on an oppo- 
site height, pouring matchlock volleys upon 
the crags where the few English were posted. 
These men, determined to sell their iivcsdearly, 
maintained a steady fire, beneath which most 
of the foremost Aftghans fell, ^^cveral times 
the enemy charged these few British soldiers 
sword in liand, but were repulsed with signal 
slaughter. At last, one charge in uvcnvhelm- 
ing numbers completed the destmetion of the 
British infantry. Konip few, desperately 
wounded, escaped. Captain Router was one 
of these. Ho tied the colours of his regiment 
round his waist, and tlins prcser\ed it. The 
enemy, however, preferred blood to banners — 
they were Mohammeilans. The cavalry was 
on ahead, hut the Affghans lined the way, and 
sixfoil dead under “the slugs” of the Affghan 
pieces on the way to Euttehabad, where the 
survivors arrived. The inhabitants received 
them with warm expressions of aympathy, 
and hosjiitably entertained them. Had these 
officers among the poor fugitives been taught 
in their youth the genius and spirit of tlie 
Mohammedan religion, they would have dis- 
trusted siu’h manifestations of kindness. 
While the wanderers were partaking of the 
refreshments they so much required, their 
busts armed themselves, rushed upon them, 
killed two of their number ; the rest, with dif- 
ficulty, and by dint of hard fighting, were 
enabled to remount and ride away. Their 
entertainers also took horse and jmrsued and 
cut down tlie whole party, except Dr. Brydon, 
who alone reached Jollalabad, like the last 
of Job’s servants, escaping to tell the story 
of’destruction. 

"Wliile the events which have been de- 
scribed occurred at Cabul, at Jellalabad, and 
in the passes between those two places, very 
siniilar transactions W'ere occurring in other 
parts of Rliah Hnjah’s dominions. At 
Ghizni, Colonel Palmer, the Brifish officer 
in command there, found himself in a situation 
quite desperate, from the pressure of the 
enemy on every side. Colonel Palmer wrote 
to General Elphinstone, at Cnbnl, and to Sir 
William Mac Naghtcu, for orders and counsel, 
but could obtain neither. Time was in this 
way consumed which could not be afterwards 
redeemed. Colonel Palmer relied upon the 
fidelitv of the inhabitants, who, with Moham- 
medan falsehood and hypocrisy, pretended 
loyalty to Bhah Sujab, and friendship to the 
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Engliiih. All the while they were in cor* 
rMpondence with their oo-religioniets outside, 
ud suggesting a plan for gaining the latter 
admission to the city. This plot was success- 
ful: the British, taken by surprise, fought 
desperately, and after twenty-four hours of 
sanguinary struggle, were obliged to give np 
the city, and retire to the citadel, where they 
continued to bid defiance to the foe nntU the 
let of March, 1842, ten weeks after the town 
was lost. During that period the British 
endured, with uncommon hardihood, cold, 
hunger, and privations of every kind. Water 
at last failed. This decided the necessity of 
surrender. A command had also arrived from 
General Elphinstone to give up the place, in 
virtue of the treaty of Herat. It was arranged 
that the garrison should march out of the 
citadel.in six days, that a certain portion of 
the city should be set apart for their residence 
until they were prepared to march, when they 
were to leave for India, with all their bag- 
gage, colours flying, and an escort of Aflghau 
cavalry. The Affglian chiefs bound them- 
selves, by an oath upon the Koran, to abide 
b^ these stipulations. The oath was of course 
violated the moment an opportunity presented 
itself; the blood of the infidel, more than pos- 
session of city or citadel, was desired by these 
fanatics. On the Cth of Match the British 
left the citadel, and took up tlio quarters in 
the city assigned to them ; on the 7th, when 
off their guard, they were attacked, not only 
by the multitude but by the guns of the cita- 
del, under tlio direction of tlio chiefs. The 
commander of the citadel, iShumsoodeen, a 
nephew of Dost 3Iohommcd, offered to spare 
the officers on condition ol their surrender to 
him, and giving up the sepoys to massacre. 
This was indignaiftly refused, and the attack 
continued till many officers and men fell. The 
sepoys, perceiving that all must eventually 
perish, resolved to steal away, and attempt to 
march upon Peshawiir. They informed their 
officers of their intention, and wished tlicni to 
accompany them, but expre8.sed their resolu- 
tion, with or without their oflicers, to attempt 
an escape. The officers in vain dissuaded the 
men, and as they knew the attempt must end 
in the destruction of all, they siirrcudered 
themselves to Shumsoodeen Khan. The 

B oys cleverly made their way througi 
B in the outer wall of the town. They had 
not gone far when a heavy fall of snow puz- 
zled them as to their route. The Affghann 
were soon in pursuit, and the unfortunate 
fugitives were either cut to pieces or made 
prisoners. It is not likely that bad their 
officers accompanied them, better fortime 
would have attended the retreat. Whether 
their officers were hound in honour to have 
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gone with them, is a point in military casu- 
istry not so easily decided. If tlie officers 
believed, as appears to have been the case, 
that whatever hope existed was in con- 
nection with a defence of the quarter of the 
town they occupied, and that to retire from it 
was to incur certain destruction, which the 
sepoys were resolved to risk, then it is evi- 
dent that the gentlemen in command of the 
force adopted Die only course open to them. 
The captive officers were treated with bar- 
barity, aud barely escaped being murdered. 

The fall of Ghizni produced a moral effect 
to the disadvantage of the British, which was 
felt all over Affghanistan, Colonel Palmer 
behaved with skill and spirit when obliged to 
stand on his defence, but ho did not possess 
the general intellectual qualities necessary 
for the post he occupied, however, as a mili- 
tary man, ho was worthy of confldence, and in 
the hour of emergency acquitted himself with 
honour and discretion. He was outwitted as 
easily as Elphinstone and his eoadjutors, and 
reposed trust in the Mohammedan cliicfs and 
people, which an acquaintance with the history 
of the Mohammedan imposture, and its effects 
upon the minds of men, would have forbidden. 

Caudah nr, like Jellalabad, held out. General 
Xott commnmleil the garrison, ami he was n 
man of the Sir Robert 8alo typo. There 
were some follies ]>erpetrated at Caudah nr, but 
they were ])()IiticaI, not military. When the 
insurrection broke out, an attempt was made 
to bribe the chiefs. They took a lac of rupees 
among them, and continued quiet ns long as 
they received money. As soon as the instal- 
ments of the stipulated amount wore ex- 
hausted, they commenced hostilities. Among 
the men who so acted, was a nephew of the 
reigning monarch, for whom the English had 
expended and suffered so much. Part of the 
tioops ordered to return to India by Lord 
Auckland, belonged to the garrison of Cauda- 
har, and consisted of Colonel Moclaren’s bri- 
gade. This body was proceeding on its 
homeward route, when it heard of the de- 
struction of Captain Woodhnrn and his troops 
on their way from Ghizni to Cabul. This 
led them to halt ; and they were soon after 
ordered to return to Oandahar. Hail they 
proceeded, they must in great part have 
perished, 'and the residuary garrison of Can- 
dahar could not have been saved by even the 
genius of Nott. General Elphinstone ordered 
Mott to send him assistance. This order 
came too late; the way was covered with 
snow. Nott, however, ordered Maclarcu 
to conduct his brigade thither if possible. 
Fortunately for the garrison of Canda- 
har, and, perhaps, unfortunately for that of 
Cabul, he did not succeed. The physical 
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obstacles were insnrmountahle. When Akbar 
Ehan bad destroyed the garrison of Cabul on 
their dreary and bloody march, he collected 
an immense force, with the object of accom- 
plishing the same success at Candahar. As 
has been already shown, he received from the 
indomitable Sir Bobert Sale signal defeat at 
J ellalabad. Akbar, with indefatigable activity 
and diligence, appeared with his forces before 
Candahar, and selected a position near to the 
town, protected by a morass along his front. 
Nott determined to lose no time in giving 
him battle, and, on the 12th of January, 
marched out with all his army, except the 
troops left to guard the cantonments. The 
enemy delivered a rajvid and heavy matchlock 
file, and fled as the Ilritibli prepared to charge, 
without encountering a single bayonet. The 
flight nas so eager that pursuit was inef- 
fectual. The moral effect of that battle, like 
that of tho battles fought by Sale, was to 
deter the Affghaus from n near approach to 
the place, and to awo the inhabitants of the 
whole district. 

In tho midst of these triumphs and reveigcn 
of the British arms, the man whoso unfaithful 
selection of a general led to the disasters en- 
dured, left India for England, where he in- 
curred the censures of tho British public, and 
severe attacks Irom tho pailiamontary party 
opposed to his own; but partizan supjiort 
brought him tlirough, and he was loaded with 
panegyric by the ^Vliigs, as if he had proved 
himself a public benefactor, aud a dispenser of 
patronage on principles of the sternest justice. 

Tho snccesBor of Lord Auckland was Lord 


Ellenborough, who arrived at Calcutta on tho 
28th of February, 18d2, when the govern- 
ment there was in cousternatiou, and tho 
British thronghout all India filled with shame 
and grief for the ruin which the Auckland 
policy had inflicted. Whatever the merits of 
Lord Ellenborough, as ultimately proved, be 
was not selected to his high post on account 
of them, but just as his predecessor was 
selected, to answer a party object at home. 
Lord Auckland was a mere aristocratic whig 
nominee; Lord ElJenborougii a mere tory 
nominee. Lord Ellenborough arrived, how- 
ever, in the midst of apjialling difficulties, and 
set about the discharge of his onerous and 
trying duties with zeal, courage, activity, and 
great energy. His appointment excited in- 
tense popidar dissatisfaction in England, but 
he diB]>layed qualities ior which the English 
public had given him no credit; although 
mingled with a certain rashness his supposed 
possession of which had caused anxiety on hia 
account amongst his friends and his party, 
and anxiety for the welfare of India and the 
empire among the English public. 

Lord Auckland remained until the 12th of 
March, tu offer (it was said) his counsel in the 
great emergency, and to assist in completing 
those arrangements which he and his friends 
hoped would redeem tho faults and misfor- 
tunes of tho Affghan war. Lord Elleu- 
borough pressed forw'ard, w ith charnoteristic 
vigour, the means taken to restore British 
authority, and vripe away the stain from the 
Choutchcon of England which Lord Anck- 
land's i)olicy caused it to receive. 


CHAPTER CXIV. 

SECOND INVASION OP APFGIIANISTAN BY THE BKITI9II— GENERAL POLLOCK ADVANCES 
FROM JELLALABAD TO CABUL— GENERAL ENGLAND MARCHES FROM OUETTAH TO 


CAND.AHAR. 

As soon as the real situation of affairs in 
Affghanistan was known in India, efforts were 
made to bring back safely the troops that yet 
remained. Two separate armies were orga- 
nized. One of these was placed under General 
^umley, of which General Pollock afterwards 
took the command. This was destined to march 
from Peshawnr to Jellalabad, and thence, hav- 
ing formed a junction with the brigade of Sir 
Bobert Sale, to return to Peshawur, possibly 
to march upon Cabal. The other force u as 
collected in Sciudo under General England, 
and ordered to advance as far beyond Quettah 
as would ensure to General Nott a safe retreat 
from Candahar. These arrangements were 


mado by Lord Auckland. His appoint- 
ments were severely criticised. Major-general 
Lumley was known to be in ill health. It 
was reported that Major-general Pollock was 
far from well. Murmurs were heard that men 
of merit, and entitled by their military position • 
to confidence and a command, were over- 
looked, and tliat favouritism ruled as certainly 
if not os disastrously as when General Elphin- 
stone was sent on his abortive errand to Cabul. 

The season was severe, and tho difficulty 
of marching a large force through the passes 
and to the relief of isolated posts was im- 
mense. The enemy had command of all the 
communications, and it waa likely that what- 
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ever the troops consnmeil, would have to he 
brought with them from India. As soon as 
General EI))liinetone'a distress at Cabul was 
known, a brigade consisting of four regi- 
ments of native infantry was collected at 
Peshawnr, and placed under the command of 
Colonel Wyldc. A Sikh infantry brigade Was 
attached to this, with a considerable force of 
Kikh artillery. Colonel Wylde, placing him- 
self at the head of this division, marched from 
Peshawnr, and attempted to force the cele- 
brated Kbyber Pass. The Sikhs refused to 
go forward as soon as any obstacle arose ; the 
sepoye only required an example to fail in 
their duty. The camp followers and camel 
drivers deserted or were cut down by the 
enemy. Neither Sikhs nor sepojs would 
defend the baggage, whiuh was to a great 
extent- plundered Ly the enemy, and finally 
Colonel \\'yldo was obliged to make an in- 
glorious retreat. It was the fashion at that 
time in India to laud the sepoys to the slcica; 
hence a proper proportion of European troops 
was not attached to divisions and separate 
commands. The good coiuluet of the scjtoys 
on some occasions, and, ns in the case of the 
44th, the indifl'ereut eoiidnct occasionally of 
European troojis, conduced to hold up the 
delusion. Such a force as Colonel W 3 ’lde 
commanded was utterly unfit to copo with the 
real dangers and superstitious fears connected 
with the Khybcr Pass. An attempt was made 
to relieve the isolated fort of Ali Musjid, but 
it failed, and the place Was abandoned. 

Soon after these occurrences fresh troo])s 
were sent forward. Colonel Wj-lde’s failure 
occurred at the hcginuiiig of January, IH4U. 
“ Early in that mouth a reinforcement, con- 
sisting of her majesty's 9tli foot and KHh 
light cavalry, a Togimunt of native infantry, 
and a dctacliment from another, together 
with details of artillery and irregular cavalry, 
crossed the (Sutlej on its way to Peshawnr. 
Subsequently the force assembled there was 
strengthened by the dispatch of her majesty 's 
Srd dragoons and 31st foot, the Ist regiment 
of light cavalry, two regiments of native 
infantry, some recruits for her majesty’s 13th, 
and some details of irregular cavalry ar- 
tillery.” General Pollock, on his arrival at 
Peshawnr, found the whole of Wyldc’s division 
utterly demoralised. Many of tlie men were 
in hospital from an epidemic coutnicte<l during 
their late campaign, Neitlier so])oy nor Sikli 
concealed his unwillingness to advance into 
the Kbyber Pass. The general, under those 
circumstances, resolved to wait for reinforce - 
ments, and succeeded in opening communica- 
tions with Sale. The plan which had failed 
everywhere else was tried at Peshawur, that 
of buying over tbe chiefs. They accepted 


the money, swore upon the Koran eternal 
fidelity, and immediately broke their oaths. 
They kept no faith with “ Feringhiea.” Gene- 
ral Pollock does not appear to have had much 
confidence in the native portion of his troops, 
nor did lie show hiiuaelf eager to risk his force 
in order to ensure the relief of Sale, who, 
although be had beaten off his enemies, was 
suffering from want of food. It was not until 
the fith of A])ril that Pollock moved, and 
then it was at the head of a force so large 
that no donht as to the issue could exist, and 
no peril was incurred. On approaching the 
Kbyber Pass, the general found that a far 
larger force of Affghans had been collected 
than had before disputed the passage. The 
jmiufully ]>rotracted delay had also emboldened 
them. They had raised some rude works in 
situations advaiitngconsl 3 ' selected, and breast- 
works, roughly but not nnskilfiilly formed, had 
been constructed in commanding positions. 
Pollock’s dispositions were sueb as might bo 
expected under the circumstances. He sent out 
two flanking coliinius to scale the heights and 
dispossess them of the enemy, while his main 
column advanced to the mouth of the pass. 
Each of the flanking columns was 80 )innitod 
into two detachments. 'I’he right, niidcr the 
command of Jdculennnt-colonol Taylor, !tth 
foot, and Major Anderson, 01th native in- 
fantry; the left, under Lieutenant-colonel 
Mo.>.eley ot the O'ltli native infantry, and 
Major llci’iet of the ”0th native iufantr 3 '. 
As soon BB these operations had begun, a 
large body of the enemy niovoil to the rear of 
the JJritibh, supposing that the baggage would 
be left impcrtcctly protected, and intending 
to make a swooj) upon it, and possibly suc- 
ceed in also carrying off treasure. Brigadier 
M'daskill, who commanded the rear-guard, 
had, however, made such dispositions of his 
force that not a 2 )ackngc was lost nor a pack 
animal wounded. 

'rho flanking columns cleared the heights 
gallant] 3 ’, the enemy maintaining a desnltoiy 
and distant fire. Alany men and officers suf- 
fered from fatigue, few from the fire of the 
Affghans; our seimys delivered theirs with 
better effect when in motion, or when halting 
only while firing, than the Affghans, who, 
notwithstanding their celerity of movement 
among roJks, were not quick enough to C 8 ca}')e 
the bullets of their pursuers. General Pollock 
received little opposition after so decisively 
forcing the entrance to the pass, and in ten 
days he arrived at Jcllolabad.* Parties of 
Affghans kept hovering in observation along 
the route, and, trusting to their swiftness of 
foot, often approached and delivered a fire 
from their matcblockB,.or waited behind rocks 
* Blue-books, 
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until ndetnchment passed, and then fired and the advantages whiuli would be derived from 
fled. Gi'eat numbers paid for their temerity I the re -occupation of Cabul, the scene of our 
in thus acting; the European akiiinisliers ^great disaster, and of so much crime, even (or 
brought them down as tliey fled, and the light a week, of the means which it might afford 
pieces of the horso artillery showered grape of recovering the prisoners, of the gratification 
amongst the rocks. It was not until long which it would give to the army, and of the 
afterwards that the English learned how sure effect which it would have upon our enemies, 
and deadly their fire thus proved ; they sup- Our withdrawal might then be made to rest 


posed that as that of the enemy proved so 
innoxious, the inequalities of the ground, and 
the novel description of practice, caused their 
own to he nearly as harmless. 

When General Pollock arrived at Jellal- 
ahad, great was the joy of the garrison, and 
of the illustrious officers who had achieved 
such heroic exploits. Tlie question then arose 
what course General Pollock should take; 
whether lie slionld return with bale's brigade 
to Peshauur and remain there his troops 
acting as au army of observation, as Lord 
Auckland had in the first instance directed, 
or adopt the bolder policy of Lord Ellen- 
horough, with which the general's own views 
agreeil. Sir Jasper Nicolls, the commander- 
in -chief, had concurred in the views of Lord 
Auukliind ; he now supported the more vigo- 
lous ideas of Lord Ellenborough. 

On thel&th of March the governor-general, 
in council, thus addressed Sir Jasper Nicolls: 
— “ The coiiinmnder of the forces in Upjier 
and Lou'er Affghauistanwill, in all the opera- 
tions they design, hear in mind these general 
vious and opinions of the government of 
India. They will in the first instance en- 
deavour to relievo all the garrisons in Aff- 
ghanistan which arc now surrounded by the 
enemy. 'J'lio relief of these garriboiia is a 
]>oint deeply affecting the military character 
of the army, and deeply interesting the feel- 
ings of their country ; but to make a rash 
attempt to effect such relief in any case with- 
out reasonable prospect of success, would be 
to afford no real aid to the brave men who are 
surrounded, and fruitlessly to sacrifice other 
good soldiers, whoso preservation is equally 
dear to the government they serve. To effect 
the relief of the prisoners taken at Cabul, is 
an object likewise deeply interesting in point 
of feeling and of honour. That object can 
probably only be accomplislied by taking 
hostages from such part of the country as 
may bo in or may come into our possession ; 
and with reference to this object, and to that 
of the relief of Ghizni,* it may possibly be- 
come a question, in the event of Major-general 
Pollock effecting a junction with Uir Robert 
Sale, whether the united force ehall return to 
the country below the Kbyber Pass, or take 
a forward position near Jellalabad, or even 
advance to Cabul. We are fully sensible of 
* The &11 ofthis place was not then kaowu. 
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upon an official declaration of the groiiDds on 
which we retired as solemn as that which 
accompanied our advance, and we should 
retire as a conquering, not as a defeated 
power ; but wo cannot sanction the occupa- 
tion of an advanced position beyond the 
Khyber Pass by Major-general Pollock, un- 
less that general should be satisfied that he 
can — without dejiending upon the forbearance 
of the tribes near the pass, which, obtained 
only by {>urcbasc, must, under all circum- 
staucea, be precarious, and without depending 
upon the fidelity of the Sikh chiefs, or upon 
the power of those chiels to restrain their 
troops, upon neither of which can any reliance 
be safely placed — feel assured that he can by 
his own strength overawe and overcome all 
who dispute the pass, and keep up at all times 
his coinmnuication with Peshawur and the 
Indus.’’ 

The opinion of General Pollock as to the 
policy of his advance from Peshawur was thus 
expressed : — “ If I w'ero to advance with the 
intention of merely withdrawing the garrison 
of Jellalabad, my siiccess in advancing must 
chiefly depend on concealing my intentions ; 
for, altliough (if 1 h'icceed in any negotiation 
to open the jmsb) every precaution will be 
taken by me to secuic a reticnt, 1 must ex- 
pect that every man will rise to molest our 
return, as they would be left to the mercy of 
the Affghan rulers ; and I must confess 1 sin- 
cerely believe tliat our return here, unless I 
have first an opportunity of inflteting some 
signal punishment on the enemy, would liave 
a very bad effect both far and near." • 

On the 2!)th of April, Sir Jasper Nicolls, 
by the direction of the governor-general, for- 
warded instructions to General Pollock to 
withdraw from his advanced position to 
Peshawur. The views of the government 
of India were materially modified ns to the 
necessity and importance of this second expe- 
dition to Aflghanistan, by the death of the 
sovereign, Shah Snjah, w'ho was murdered at 
Cabul by fanatics. Matters now assumed this 
aspect in the councils of the English. Lord 
Mlenborongb, at first vigorous and lofty in 
his ideas of the necessity of redeeming British 
honour, gradually lowered his tone until it 
sunk to the level of that of Lord Auckland. 

* letter to Lieutenant-colonel loaril, February 27tli, 
J8t3. 
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He,and the ooiincil of Indie, were for the 
rapid withdrawal of Nott and Pollock, the 
former to Sciiide, the latter to Peehawnr. 
Some misgiving as to the propriety of a 
retrograde movement while so many Englisli 
o£5cers, and especially so many English ladies, 
were captives in the hands of Akbar Khan, 
pervades the correspondence of the governor- 
general with the commander-in-chief in India, 
and the secret committee in Loudon ; yet the 
ease with which the safety of these indivi- 
duals seems to be given up in view of the 
general interest is nut encouraging to the 
spirit of self-sacrifice on the part of individual 
Englishmen for their country. Sir Jasper 
NicoUs, Generals Pollock, N ott, and England, 
all showed a more mnuly and generous feel- 
ing, ns well os a nobler jealousy for their 
country's honour. Both General Pollock and 
General Nott urged remonstrance after re- 
monstrance, and, for a time, in vuin. “A 
craven spirit," as General Nott culled it, 
seemed to take possession of the civil autho- 
rities. In a letter to Mr. Mnddock, at the 
end of March, 1842, (ieneralNott urged upon 
that official that the government would review 
its whole position in Affghanistan before n 
retrograde movement shonhl be irrecoverably 
made, and “ the effect which a hasty retire- 
ment would certainly and instantly have upon 
the whole of Bcloocliistnii, and even in the 
navigation of the Indus, will bo taken into 
consideration. At the prosont time, the im- 
pression of our military strength among the 
people of this country, though weakened by 
the occurrences at Cabul, is not destroyed ; 
but if wc now retire, and it should again 
become necessary to advance, we shall labour 
under many disadvantages, the most serious 
of which, in my opinion, will bo a distrust of 
their strength among our soldiers, which any 
admission of weakness is so well calculated to 
ensure ; and in what other light could a 
withdrawal from Jellalabad or Candahar be 
viewed?" In a Buhsequont letter, General 
Nott says, “ Perhaps it is not within my pro- 
vince to observe, that, in my humble opinion, 
an unnecessary alarm has been created re- 
garding the }K>sition of our troops in this 
country, and of the strength and power of the 
enemy we have to contend with. This enemy 
cannot face our troops in the field with any 
chance of success, however superior they may 
be in numbers, provided those precautions 
are strictly observed which war between a 
small body of disciplined soldiers and a vast 
crowd of untrained, unorganized, and half- 
civilized people constantly renders necessary. 
True, the British troops suffered a dreadful 
disaster at Cabul ; and it is not for me to 
presume to point out why this happened. 


however evident 1 may conceive the reasons, 
and the long train of military events which 
led to the sad catastrophe." * 

On the 14th of May, Lord Ellenborongh, 
in a despatch to Sir Jasper Nicolls, yields to 
the wish of the generals so far os to direct 
that the posts of Jellalabad and Candahar 
should be held by Pollock and Nott for some 
time. This temporising on the part of the 
Indian government caused much precious 
time to he squandered which the generals 
were eager profitably to employ. In India 
Lord Ellenborough received the credit of 
leaning to the decisive policy of the generals, 
and the more tjmid policy was attributed to 
the civilians of the supreme council. Sir 
Jasper Nicolls, at last, in a more decisive 
tone, declared that neither Pollock nor Nott 
conld with propriety or convenience with- 
draw until the autumn was very for advanced. 
The reasons given by Sir Jasper for this 
opinion were not so solid as the opinion itself. 
At all events, the governor- general allowed 
the decision of the officer who held the chief 
military responsibility to stand, and he imme- 
diately proceeded to collect on anny of re- 
serve in such n position that it could either 
reinforce Pollock or Nott, as might be re- 
quired, and at the same time by its move- 
ments deceive the Affghans ns to the general 
intentions of fbe government. The Affglmii 
chiefs, although not very well served by their 
spies, were not altogether ignorant of tho 
councils wliicli prevailed at Galcutta. His 
excellency knew this, and was less in expec- 
tation of misleading the Affghans than of 
“overawing the states of India." This was 
necessary, as tho military prestige of England 
was lowered over all Asia. The Sikhs openly 
expressed their contempt, and hinted that a 
Bikh and Affghan alliance could expel the 
English from India. The plans of General 
Pollock and General Nutt were clear, precise, 
bold, Hiid consistent : Lord Ellenborongh 
wavered as a tree shaken by tho wind. At 
tho end of May he was once more in favour 
of General Pollock retiring from Jellalabad, 
fixing his head -quarters at Peshawar, and 
keeping open the Khyber Pass. Nutt was 
also to give up Candahar. On the first of 
June his excellency sent a despatch to General 
Pollock, Vhich recommended both retirement 
and action. His lordship's mind was tossed 
to and fro like a ship upon au agitated sea. 
He wrote so many despatches so little 
consistent with others of nearly the same 
date, or reiterating almost in the same terms 
directions previously given, that he seemed 
to be moved by an intense propensity for 
rash and inconsiderate letter-writing. His 
* Letter to Mr. Maddock, April 18, 1842, 
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deopatclies were those of a restless mind, 
auxions to direct and govern, but Vi’ith little 
judgment.* Had his political opponents in 
England made themselves familiar with ills 
excellency’s epistolary efforts at that period, 
they would have had abundant material for 
attack, both upon him and those who nomi- 
nated him to the high and onerous office 
he held. 

General Pollock continued to entreat per- 
mission to advance upon Gahul, declaring 
that he did not believe there was a single 
soul to obstruct his march between that place 
and his camp. The govcruor-gcncrars letters 
continued embarrassing, and fruitless delay 
was created. The liritish nation suffered 
bitterly from the incapacity of those to whom 
affairs tvere entrusted by her guvernmonts. 
Men arose wlio had the capacity to redeem 
her honour, but they arose iinexpoetedly, by 
the force of cireumstanccs, and, in a great 
nicasiu'e, in spite of a system u liich repressed 
genius and fostered patronage, connection, 
and routine. General Pollock had upon his 
staff one officer wlio oven then had the attain- 
ments and capacity of a great general. It 
has been related how Captain Havelock was 
transferred from the staff of the Hon. General 
Elphinstone to that of Hir Itobort Kale, The 
latter general strongly recommended General 
Pollock to accept the services of that officer, 
bearing a strong testimony to his invaluable 
Old during the march to Jellalabnd, the 
defence of that place, and in the ]>itchcd 
battles with Akbar Khan. General Pollock 
yielded to this suggestion. Havelock, breveted 
to a raojority, and made a C'umpauiou of tlie 
Batli, was transferred to the ])eTsonal staff ot 
General Pollock. ’I’he opinions of the general 
were much influenced by the decision and 
experience of Havelock, who considered the 
advance upon Gabul as the only true lino of 
policy. “ General Pollookj" marched from 
Jellalabad on the 20th of August, 184:2. Ijord 
Ellenborougli,:]; on the 4th of July, 1812, 
wrote to Major-general Nott, ns well as to 
General Pollock, granting permission to tlio 
advance upon Cabnl; General I’ollock from 
Jellalabad, by the passes, up to tlie capital ; 
and General Nott, jiroeoeding from Candahar, 
vid Ghizni, to Cabul. General Pollock 
reached Gundomuck § on the 23rd of August, 
and hearing of the enemy being at Mam- 
mookhail, two miles distant, attacked them 
next morning.” 

Brigadiers M’Caskil and Tullocli, Lien- 
tenant-colonel Taylor of the ilth foot, and , 

See Blue-boek. 

t Bloe-boak, p. 37S. 

t Ibid., pp. 827, 829. Letters, 404, 406. 

6 Blue.lmk, p. 874. 


Captain Broadfoot, here distinguished them- 
selves. The enemy gave way as fast as 
attacked, but their strong position enabled 
them to inflict some loss. Four officers were 
wounded, and fifty men pnt Aort dc combat. 
General Pollock marched from Oondoioack 
on the 7th of iSeptomber,* after a halt of a 
fortnight, during which arrangements were 
made to keep open his communications and 
estahlish depots of supplies. Next dayf the 
general moved through the Pass of Jugdul- 
luck. Here uj>poBition was offered from good 
positions on tlie heights. The enemy were 
quickly dislodged, and u itli loss ; the British 
had only one man slain, nn officer, and sixty- 
five wounded, among whom was an officer. 
'J'hc British officers on this occasion, as during 
the whole route of the advance, showed a too 
forward valour. Indeed, throughout the 
whole Affghan war, the regimental officers 
covered themselves with xinfading glory; more 
than Human virtue shone in their daring and 
devotion. 

On the 11th of September General Pollock 
reached 'rer.ccn valley, mcmorablo in the re- 
treat of Elphinstone’s army from Cabul. 
IVhile resting bis army on the 12th, his 
pickets were attacked with boldness in the 
evening ; Lieutenant-colonel Taylor showed 
personal valour and good offit’orship in re- 
pulsing the enemy. Nevertheless such was 
their audacity, that through tlio night sne- 
cessive although unsuccessful attacks were 
kejit up against the whole Hue of pickets, 
especially those oi. the extreme left. It was 
evident from these bold measures that the 
Tezoen Pass would be disputed. On entering 
it next day its heights -were observed to be 
crowned by si.xtcen thousand wen, under the 
command of Akbar Khan. His force, however, 
did not offer a resistance in proportion to its 
numbers ; the English marched through the 
pass and encamped at Khoord-Cubnl, having 
incurred a loss of 11)2 men killed and 
wounded, exclusive of four wounded officers. 
Tlie enemy disheartened did not fire another 
shot, and on the IGth of September General 
Pollock arrived in triumph at Cabul. Great 
was the consternation of the people of the 
city and province as the fine army, under the 
command of General Pollock, advanced upon 
the capital, and the general expectation was 
that all Affgbans caught by the troops would 
be put to death. On the morning of the 10th 
Pollock entered the Balln-Hissar, and planted 
there the English standard, the bands playing 
the British national anthem, the guns firing 
a salute, and the cheers of the soldiery rising 

* Blue-book, p. 383. 
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with triumphant vehemence, as if they would 
rend tlie heavens. 

Having thus traced the progress of the 
army from Peshawur, it is necessary to turn 
to tliat at Candahar, and to the army of 
(ieneral England, which was ordered to march 
to its relief; hut the further relation of events 
connected with Ujiper Aifghauistaii, where 
General Nott and his officers continued to 
maintain their ground, must form a sejiarate 
chapter. 

General England was ordered to proceed 
from Seindc to cover Nott’s retreat, at the head 
of a body of troo])B far too (.mail fur the per- 
formance of siieli n duty. When the General 
readied Quettuh, and w.as reinforced, his vi hole 
division did not rcacli three thousand men, 
and witli these his task was to proceed tlirougli 
the most formidable jinases, crowned with 
numerous enemies acquainted with every rock 
and ravine. General England has always been 
acknowledged, hy those competent to judge, as 
one of the most skilful officers iii the service. 
He was not a flashy and showy general, but 
active, energetic, brave, ami vigilant; ho pos- 
sessed the qualities which fit a man to have 
the charge of soldiers, llecklcss of his own | 
safety, this general carried to tlio verge of 
excess ills care and concern for tlio safety of 
his men. During tlie Crinioan war he ren- 
dered very important services. At the Imitle 
of the Almn he not only sent up the guns of 
his division to assist the 2ml division, under 
the intrejiid Hir Do Jjaey Evans, hut lie ac- 
companied them, exposing himself in the 
thickest of the fire when his own division, 
which was in support, was not then brought 
into action. At lukerrann he contributed 
much to the sueqcss of the day by the pru- 
dent movement of a portion of his division 
from their own post to that against which tlie 
enemy was directing its attack. He per- 
sonally joined tliat part of his divi.oion, having 
made skilful provision for the defence of his 
own particular post. 

The sitnation in which General England 
was jilaced at Quettah was one of iutenso 
difficulty and dee]) anxiety ; reinforcements 
were promised, but they arrived too slowly 
to enable tho general to accomjilish his pur- 
pose as ojiportiinely ns he desired. Wliilc 
awaiting his reinforcements at tlie place last 
named, finding forage scarce, he determined 
to proceed to Killa-ab-Doolah, in the valley of 
Peshawnr, where it was plentiful, lie set out 
on the 24th of March, 1842, and soon found 
that he was watched by the enemy's horse. 
The 8rd light cavalry cleared the country of 
these scouts, killing, wounding, and capturing 
some. On entering the defile leading to the 
village of Hykulxie, a powerful 4^gl>An force, 


nnder Mohammed Sadiz, was strongly posted. 
General England had obtained no inforiuntiou 
of tho strength of tho enemy. The officer 
whoso duty it was to afford it, as a political 
agent, could obtain none, the jieople on the 
line of march concealing all knowledge of that 
kind, although making every demonstration 
of friendsliip. The general naturally believed 
that the force opposed to him was small ; it 
was however very numerous, but hidden by a 
series of breastworks, a ditch, and abattis. 
General England ordered the advance, con- 
sisting of four light companies under hinjor 
Apthorp, to clear tlie lower hill, 'riiis party 
was opposed by overwhelming numbers ; Cap- 
tain May, who commanded tho light company 
of the ilst regiment of the royal line, was 
sliut through the heart while gallantly leading 
on his men. Major Apthorp was mortally 
wounded. Wliile the advanced companies 
were maintaining an unequal contest it was 
impossible to support them, ns the iiiniii 
column was charged hy crowds of csvalr}', 
who were bravely repulsed, lo.iving nmiierous 
men and horscB dead, (ieneral England witli 
great skill brought off tho whole of Ids 
baggage uitlioiit losing any jiortioii. On 
the return to (Quettah, Major Aptliorp died. 
Besides tlio two officers who fell, there wim'o 
twenty-six moil killed; the wounded were 
sixty-nine, ((’'nernl England, jierceiving that 
the enemy was in sneli strengtli in his 
iieighhoiiriiood, coneontrated the small body 
of men at ids eoiiiinand in f^nettah and its 
cantonments; defences were thrown np, and 
the place was judieiously strengthened. The 
general in tins position awaited the promised 
reinforcements. 'I'he iiariow space which the 
division occupied tended to create sickness, but 
the arrangements of tlie generol showed much 
sanitary skill, and preserved the health of the 
troops. Instances, however, occurred with 
increasing rapidity and virulence of fever and 
dysentery ; erysipelas set in where vv ounds 
had been received in a eonsidcrnblu projior- 
tion of cases. 

On the 23rd of April, an order was received 
by General England to join General Nott, nt 
Candahar. 'riio proceedings of the former 
officer since the commencement of the troubles 
may be fhus briefly summed np : — The news 
of the (?abnl tragedy reached General Eng- 
land, then in command of the Scinde field 
force, nt Dnduv (the lower end of the Kojuck), 
about the end of November or beginning of 
December, 1841. Towards the middle of 
January the news of tho murder of Mac Nagh- 
ten, hy Akbar Khan, and other distressing 
intelligence, anived. It was reported thot 
the insurrection had spread towards Candahar, 
and that some local levies hod deserted from 
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the service, killing their English ofBcer.s, and 
that Aifghan chiefs were gathering round the 
city, and placing it in n state of blockade. In 
March, General England, anxiously pressing 
on in the direction of General Nott (who was 
bcleagnered at Candahar), reached Qucttnhnt 
the upper extremity of the Dolan. On the 
2.5th of March he marched forward from 
thence, and on the 28th uusuccessfiilly at- 
tacked the strong position at llykulzie, and, 
retreating from thence, re-entered Qncttah. 
General Nott had been previous to this, 
very importunate for assistance, and made 
various retjuisitions to General England, 
with which the latter lind no means of com- 
plying. Thus, on the 1-ltIi of February be 
sent for cavalry, but at tliat time there was 
only half a regiment of Dombay horse and 
sonic irregulars in all Rciiide, hardly snilicicnt 
to keep open communication."!. The govern- 
ment contemplated merely tlie falling hack of 
Nott from Candahar, and the advance of 
General England to the Qncttah side of the 
Kojuek Pass, to create a diversion in his 
favour, and form a point of snjiport upon 
which General Nott might retire. On the 
11 til of March Major llawliuson, who was 
then with Nott at Candahar, wrote, “ I rather 
think he u'ill recommend that Drigadicr Eng- 
land blumhl come on icilh his half force to 
Killuhola at oiia, and unit there until the 
uholc force liiiH coiicciilratcd, ulieu he can 
push over the Kojuek, and advance to Cud- 
dahar." It such wore the expectations of 
General Nott, tlioy were nt least ns rash as 
they wore hold, and mnch more rash than 
roRsonahlc. 'I’hc condition of General Nott 
naturally induced expectations that ho would 
not have cherished had he known the means at 
General England’s disposal, and tlie ojiinious 
ot the government. On April 2ud, General 
Nott wrote to General England : — “1 know 
not what the intentions of government are, 
hut tliis 1 know and feel, that it is now four 
or five months since the outbreak of Cabul, 
and in all that time no aid whatever has been 
given to me." " I have continually called 
for cavalry, for ammunition, treasure, stores, 
and medicine for the sick. 1 have called 
loudly, but I have called in vain."* 

It has been shown on preceding pages, that 
neither Lord Auckland, Lord Ellcnborongii, 
nor the council nt Calcutta, were favourable 
to any advance from Jcllalabad or Candahar 
to Cabnl, and that at last Lord EllcnborougU 
tolerated it, moved by the advice of Sir Jasper 
Nicolls, and the remonstrances of Nott and 
Pollock. Nott, however, had not the same 
opportunities as Pollock had of knowing the 
tone of feeling at Calcutta. General England 
* SlocqiuIiM 's Tjfc nf Genet ttl iVi?//, vol, ii. p. 14. 


was well aware that the government was 
adverse to any attempt at a march from Gan- 
dahar to Cabnl, although the ]>olitical agents 
at Candahar and in Bcinde showed the desire 
felt by Nott for advancing. 

The passage of General England on the 
28th, triumphantly, through the scene of his 
former reverse, was a great gratification to 
the army. On both occasions he was encum- 
bered with an enormons mass of baggage, 
containing every TO<[ni8ito for Nott’s army. 
The advance of General England was not, as 
it has generally been regarded, the march of 
an army, but of n vast convoy, uhich the 
whole oi his forec Avas not more than sufficient 
to protect, for the Affgbans were determined 
if possible to cnjitiire bis baggage. On ap- 
proaching the place of liis former nnsncccssfnl 
conte.st, tjonornl Engl.md found the enemy 
occupying similar positions, which he gallantly 
atonneil. Sir Cliarles Napier, commenting 
upon both attempts on this pass, says : “ Eng- 
land boat the .same enemy with the same 
troops."* He also records in his journal this 
censnre : “ General England has again fought 
on the same ground. Taking dno precautions, 
he won the heights — a clear proof of former 
negligenco.’’| It was not correct of the 
eccentric and dnshing Sir Cliarles Napier thus 
to write. England tUd not “ bc.it the same 
enemy uilh the same troops.” He uas re- 
inforeeil. Sir Charles was a llioiit.and miles 
off, anil, a-! he admits himself, recorded his 
opinions on heart-ay eviden<‘e. A eoniparison 
of the I’m 00 of Gcncr.il England on each oc- 
casion rejirovcB the rash assertions of Sir 
Charles. On the 2oth of March, England 
moved forward from Qncttah, having 2,600 
auitnnls, Ac., and a guard consisting of about 
thirty Domhny eovnlry, five ivenk comjianies 
of her majesty’s dlst regiment, four eix- 
poiinders of Bombay horae-artillery, and six 
small companies of sepoys, ivitli perhaps fifty 
Poonah horse, in nil about a thousand men. 
Sir Cluu'lcB represented General England ns 
having attacked the enemy in hlarch with 
half his force, leaving the other half with the 
baggage. This also was an error. The 
troops which England did not bring np in 
support and into action, consisted of about 
four hundred sejioys, who protected the rich 
and vast convoy which it ivns now evident 
the Afighans watched and reckoned on with 
avidity ; and wlien Sir Charles Napier disnp- 
proviugly says, “ he did not bring the whole 
into action, and that if he had done so ho 
would have won," Sir Charles was not aware 
hoAV slender Sir Diehard England’s resources 

• Memoir of lieulenauf-geueral Sir Charlet Kepier, 
Bv LiFiifensnt-f.'eneraI Sir William Napier, vol. ii. p. 222. 

t MruiO'i, \ol. ii. p. li~. 
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were, for it ia perfectly evident that Napier 
thonght that England had with him the very 
same tyoops on this first and unsuccessfid 
occasion, which were triumphant upon the 
second occasion at llykulzic. The reinfurce- 
meuts received by England enabled him to 
make the following arrangement for the attack 
(a disposition impossible on the former occa- 
sion, owing to his then slender resources): 
viz., three columns were formed, each having 
Europeans at their head, and a reserve under 
the command of Major Browm, of lier majesty’s 
list regiment; the troops that were to threaten 
the right of the enemy marched first, having 
the greater space of ground to traverse ; the 
rest were kept back till this iiank attack had 
actually begun under Major Kimmons, his 
musketry being the signal for the two other 
column's to branch off to^vards the enemy. 
The casual practice of Leslie's light guns 
covered those movements. A position was 
taken up by two siiiall scpindrons of the 3rd 
Bombay cavalry, rca'dy to take the earliest 
account of the enemy, if bo should condescend 
to fly. The enemy held his ground for 
awhile, but, finding his rear in danger, by the 
attack on his right flank, he gave way. Bold 
aud vigorous in a direct resistance, he now 
quailed aud hecame instantly alarnie<l, by this 
sidelong iiiovcniont, and saved himself, with 
the loss of sixty or seventy men, hy a precipi- 
tate flight to tlio inaccessible recesses of tiie 
mountains. This is one of the operations 
which, in the December following, Sir Charles 
If apicr declares “place the major-general in a 
high position.” To pass the Ivojuck with troops 
and a baggage -train, was not an easy o]iera- 
tion under any circuiubtauccs. General Lord 
Keane thus WTite»to Geiiei'al England relative 
to this passage : — “ Buslau Lodge, Hants. Jidy 
17th, 1842. Most heartily do I congratulate 
you on walking over the heights of llykulzie 
aud through the Kojuck Pass. I know the 
ground well, aud foviud it a difficult job to 
pass the army of the Indus, even without au 
enemy to defend it.” On the 2nd of Decom- 
berfollowing, Sir Charlos Napier emphatically 
endorses the opinions of the highest autho- 
rities in Indio, that this identical affair at 
Bjjkuhie^ os well ns various other military 
operations, “place tlie luajov-gencrol (Eng- 
land) in a position in which he may treat with 
just disregard and contempt all reflections 
thrown upon hia military charoctor.” Con- 
cerning the ability of General England on 
this occasion, and generally, Sir Charles hap- 
pily did justice in his private letters and 
official communications, but the publication 
by Sir William Napier of the notes in the 
journal of Sir Charles, just as they were 
entered, causes that eminent man to appear 


harsh in his judgments of General England. 
The latest ojnnions of Sir Charles furnish the 
best evidence of his matured judgment ; and 
oil the fith of October, 1842, he wrote to 
General England thus: — "You have your 
troops well in hand, and the interference of a 
superior officer (alluding to himself) would be 
injurious to the public service," &o. In 
another letter of Sir Charles to General Eng- 
land, he says, “ 1 am so pressed for timu that 
I must delay writing on one or two points 
upon which I wanted pour advice," 

General England’s passage through Kojuck 
Pass was with little loss. At Hyknlzic, Lieu- 
tenant Ashbourne, of the 3rd light cavalry, 
was severely wounded ; six natives also re- 
ceived wounds, some of which were dangerous. 
General Nott, in order to facilitate the ad- 
vance of England, sent Brigadier-general 
Wyuier to the entrance of tiic Kujuuk Pass, on 
the GauJahar side. Uf this (I'cncrul England 
received intelligence on the 1st of May, while 
the army was encamped in attcudauco upon 
divine worship. This intelligence inspired a 
sense of security among the troops, for it was 
geucrally a]>preheuded that the puss would 
he dispuUil before the army emerged from it. 
These upprehousiona had received conflrmn- 
tion from the appearauee of cavalry on some 
points where that description of force could 
be collected, and from the dropping shots 
token by tlio Aflghans from their long-range 
rifles, to which our muskets could not reply, 
not carrying so far. Planking parties had to 
be thrown out during the inarch, which in- 
flicted little mischief upon the enemy, who 
fled from hill to hill ns the flashes approached. 
The British suffered from a few shots only, 
but many fell from fatigue each day, and 
could only bo brought on afterwards in the 
“ dhoolies.” 

A clergyman, who accompanied Geueral 
England’s army, gives the following ]>ictnro 
of the pass, aud relation of the meeting of 
England and Wyraer ; — “ The pass w'aa ex- 
ceedingly pretty. Laving a great deni more 
verdure on the hills than I had seen anywhere 
in Bcindo. I’liero were many fine trees, and 
their fi'csh green foliage, with the bold forms 
of the rocky heights beyond, and the green 
turf in the foreground, strongly reminded me 
of some parts of the north of England, though 
on a much larger scale. As we proceeded, 
the hills approached each other, and the path 
narrowed, until the camels began to get 
jammed into a deuso moss, and seeing little 
prospect of a passage for some time, I sat 
down under the cool shade of a high rock, 
and made a very comfortable breakfast on cold 
beef and hard-l^iled eggs. I then contrived 
to wind my way through strings and strings 
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of camele, till I came ia sight of the steep 
ascent of tbo pass. Here I saiv the heights 
in front crowned by troops, whicli. from the 
distance, could not he ours. I soon ascer- 
tained that they were a ])art of Brigadier 
Wymer’s force, which had been sent to meet 
ns from Oandahar, and in ecenring those 
heights in the morning, their work had been 
much eharper than ours. They had two men 
killed and some wounded, and had killed 
about twenty-five of the enemy." 

General England from thence advanced, 
and, on the 10th of May, encamped under the 
walls of Oandahar, and delivered within its 
gate money, horses, equipments, <&c., of which 
that garrison had long stood in need. The 
train of baggage included upwards of B,000 
camels, besides j>ock bullocks, donkeys, ])onic8, 
horses, &c. On arriving at (Janhahar, General 
England’s army found quarters prepared for 
them. General Nott having prudently expelled 
all the armed iniiabitants, n’lic following 
description of the scones which followed the 
junction of the two armies is interesting ; — 
“ Our arrival was hailed with great delight, 
ns we brought wtli us several e.aniel loads of 
letters and newspapers, the garrison having 
been entirely eut off from communication 
during the whole winter up to the period of 
our arrival, an accumulation of all their letters 
during that period having taken place at 
Quettah, between which and Oandahar only 
the smallest notes could jiass, conveyed by 
CoBsids at the hazard of their lives, many of 
whom were sacrificed. Tlie garrison had been 
subjected to great privations ; the expense of 
feeding their cattle was enormous; and the 
l)rico of every article that could be procured 


for money extravagant. They had been again 
and again employed in the field, and that 
without tents, in the depth of winter. I am 
persuaded that their privations and exploits 
wore by no means fully appreciated, ibr 
o-wiug to the exceeding brevity of General 
Nott’s despatches, they had nut the advan- 
tage of having them made kiiuum to the 
world." General Nott, although a good 
officer and a good general, was stern, not 
afiinent in bestowing generous praise on 
others, not H|)Bring in censure npon those 
who differed from him in opinion, or thwarted 
his views. Stocquoler, who in Lis life of this 
eminent soldier, disparages those who in any 
way came into comparison with him, so passes 
over his faults as to appear guilty of the 
siq>i>7-estio vcri, and is so eager to arrogate 
all merit to his hero, as scarcely to escape 
the suggntio falti. Between Nott and Eng- 
land their sprung up a coolness. Nott had, 
in his bold soldierhood and jealousy for the 
military honour of his country, resolved from 
the beginning not to retreat from Candabar, 
and he blamed England for not sooner bring- 
ing him snccour, whereas the orders of the 
latter general were to strengthen Quettah, 
and BO to dispose himself as to cover Nott's 
retreat from Candabar, which the government 
of Calcutta expected, and taught England to 
believe that General Nott would execute. 

Both armies were now placed under the 
command of General Nott, and thus strength- 
ened, by nipii, munitions, and provisions, he 
determined upon .advancing to Oabul. Before 
he could effect that purpose, other tasks re- 
mained to be performed, and other scones of 
interest to occur. 


CHADTER CXV. 

EVENTS IN TTPPEK AFP6HAN1STAN— GENEKAl, NOTT jrARCHES TO SCINDE— CAPTURE OP 
GIIIZNI— GENEBAIS NOTT AND POLLOCK ADVANCE TO CABUL— RESCUE OF THE 
ENGLISH PRISONERS— DESTRUCTION AND EVACUATION OF CABUL. 


On the ISIth of May Brigadier Wymer was 
ordered to release tlio garrison of Klielat-i- 
Ghiljie. He departed from Candabar for this 
purpose with her majesty’s 40th, Captain 
liCslie’s troop of horse-artillery, Captain 
Blood’s battery, 3rd Bombay light cavalry, 
the shah’s irregular luirse, and the 16th and 
38th Bengal native infantry, constituting a 
very formidable force. 'J'he Affglians, having 
good information, saw that their only chance 
of conquering the garrison of Ehelat-i- 
Ghiljie, was while Wymer’s force was en route 


to relieve them. Accordingly an attack was 
made, hut Captain Graigie with his small 
band inflicted terrible loss upon the Affghans, 
completely repulsing them. 

The enemy believed that Candabar might 
also be attacked with advantage while the 
large force of Wymer was absent. On the 
22nd the enemy appeared in force. Her 
majesty’s 41st was ordered out to repel the 
threatened assault. The enemy withdrew. 
They were commanded by a son of Shah 
Sujah, for whom the English had done and 
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Buflercd so much — a fair specimen of Moham- 
medan gratitude. For some days the gar- 
rison of Candahar had peace, anxiously looking 
forward to intelligence of Wymer’s brigade, 
and the garrison of Khclat-i-Ohiljie. 

The chaplain of her majesty’s 40th regi- 
ment records a singnlarly striking and pic- 
turcsqiie incident of which he was a witness.* 
His relation of it will introduce the render to 
some of the personages who occupied a pro- 
minent ])lacc in the interest of AUgliau and 
Indian politics at that time. : — “ On the 27th 
1 accompanied General England and liis staff 
on a visit to Prince Timour Slinli, the eldest 
son of Bhali Snjah-ool-Moolk, and now, by 
hereditary right, the king of the Boorannee 
empire. Be were introduced hy Major 
Rawlinson, political agent, who acted as an 
interpreter. The ju'inoo’s. apartments were 
in the palace, the greater part of which was 
hnilt hy Ahmed iShnh. We w'oro shown into 
n large quadrangle, more completely oriental 
than anything I had previously seen. One 
hide was ocenpied hy a building three htories 
high, with a flat roof and balustrade ; it had 
cnibnyed ])vojo<!ting windows, with richly 
carved lattices, and a style of architecture of 
Moorish character, something like the draw- 
ings of the Alliimihra. The court was com- 
pletely surrounded by a drapery, forming a 
cloister ; a light framework ran all round, the 
stems of tlic vines wore 2 '>lnntcd at regular 
distancos, and the branches and tendrils 
mantled over the framework in rich festoons. 
At the end opposite the buildings was a thick 
shrubbery, with many fruit-trees and walks ; 
the walks ■wore broad, paved, and planted at 
the angles with cypresses. The centre was 
occupied by an oblong piece of water, with a 
stone edging, perfectly clear and full to the 
brim, in which various sorts of fowl were 
sporting. Nothing could exceed the coolness, 
tranquillity, and rojiosc of the whole scene, 
softened by the mild light of sunset. At the 
fartlicr end of this piece of water cni’iiets were 
spread, some of which, I wa.s told, u-cre from 
Herat, and of considerable value, though 
their appearauco was much the same as ordi- 
nary nnmmuil, but softer. Hero sat his royal 
highness in a chair, I snjipnsc out of compli- 
ment to us. After our salaam, chairs were 
placed for us, and conversation commenced. 
The prince is a man of about forty, rather 
stout, his countenance heavy, yet not uupleas- 
ing, and improving much when animated in 
conversation ; he had a fine Mack heard and 

* Dlaiy of a Jlorrh through Seiiitle and Affghanittmi 
with the Troops under (ho cOHiintsnd of Grneraf Sir 
VtlHam NottjK.C.B. Hy the Kev. J. N. Allen, B.A, 
Awieliiut Clinplain to the Hoa. Hast India Company's 
hombay BitablMhinrut. 


eyebrows. Those who have seen them both 
say that he strikingly resembles his father, 
the late shall. Ills dress was of white silk and 
gold interwoven, with a loose outer vest of 
dark blue cloth edged with gold. His manner 
was serious and dignilied, without hauteur. I 
looked w'itli melancholy interest upon this 
representative of the Boorannee monarchs — a 
king without a kingdom, lie is said to have 
the best moral character of the family, to bs n 
man of peace, and despised on that account 
by the Affghans, as is natural among a people 
nurtured in blood aud turbulence. lie inclines 
much to the British, and iirofcssed his iuten- 
tioix of accompanying the force should it 
evacuate the country. We complimented him 
on tlic beauty of his residence, and ulien he 
spoke of Candahar as compared with (Jahul, 
and otlier topics, expressed our regret that 
we could not converse otherwise than by an 
interpreter. He replied that it had always 
been a cause of regret to him that he had not 
been taught English when young, that he had 
made some attempts to acquire it, but it was 
uphill work. He was determined, however, 
that his sons should not labour under the 
same di-advantage ; they were learning Eng- 
lish, hut he was sorry to say they were very 
idle, and loved their swords, guns, and horses 
hotter than study, ^^’c consoled him hy the 
assurance that such failings wore not confined 
to prince.s, or to his countrymen, and requested 
to sec the culprits. They were accordingly 
sent for. The group, as they advanced — the 
rich dresses of the two boys, the black seri'ant 
following in a long white dress, the buildings 
and scenery around — would have formed n 
beautiful subject forBaniuI’s Oriental Annual, 
Chain were placed for tliem, at the right of 
their father, but rather behind. After the 
customary salaams, we ossailcd them with a 
multitude of questions ns to the sharpness of 
their swords, the suiftness of their steeds, 
&c. They were very fine boys — I suppose 
of about twelve and nine years of age ; the 
cider rather licavy-featiircd, and much re- 
sembling his father; the younger a very 
handsome child, and full of animation. Tho 
elder had, at his own earnest request, been 
sent out on one occasion with one of tlie 
brigades, but to his disappointment they rc- 
tnrnedSvithout fighting. On the 22nd, when 
the alarm of the enemy’s approach was given, 
he bad ordered bis horse to be saddled, and told 
the prince be was going out with the troops, 
which, much to liis disgust, was not per- 
mitted. The prince told us that when they 
were riding with him, they often wanted to 
discharge their fire-arms ; but ns he did not 
admire that kind of amusement, he was ac- 
customed on such occasions to send them to 
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the roar to amuse themselves. I fear the 
youngsters will hnnlly provo such quiet 
people as their papa. After a lime we made 
our salaam, and retired.” 

The same author gives an equally graphic 
account of an action fought at Candahar, on 
Sunday, May 20th: — "In the course of the 
morning her majesty's ilst, two regiments of 
Dcngal native infantry, and what cavalry we 
had, were ordered out on an alarm similar to 
that of Sunday last, but w'ith more serious 
results. After they were gone, hearing rather 
a heavy discharge of artillery, and my people 
telling me that they could sec the enemy 
from the top of the house, I ordered my horse 
and went to the Herat Gate. From the top 
of this 1 soon descried three dense bodies of 
the enemy's cavalry, on some low hills about 
a mile and a half to the north-west. They 
were keeping up n rapid and well-sustained 
discharge of matchlocks, which was loudly 
responded to by the shah's artillery. The 
bulk of our troops w'ere hidden from view by 
a long belt of gardens between thorn and the 
town ; but 1 -saw some of the movements of 
tlie artillery os they crossed the plain. After 
the fire of the artillery had continued for some 
time, it was succeeded by a heavy discharge 
of musketry behind the gardens, which I 
immediately concluded to be from our in- 
fantry advancing on the enemy. After a time 
I saw a large body of horse, which had been 
the object of this fire, making ofif towards the 
left at great speed. On the right they col- 
lected and came down upon a village, of 
which they possessed thciuselves, hut wore 
soon driven out by a well-directed fire 
of shrapnel. They were now flying in all 
directions, and by about three !■. m. all were 
gone. Their numbers were computed at about 
five thousand, principally cavalry. It was 
stated, upon information suhsequcutly ob- 
tained from some among them who came in, 
that they bad about two hundred killed, and 
about the same number tvounded. The 
number of our wounded was about twenty, 
and two or tlircc sepoys were killed. Lieu- 
tenant Mainwai’ing, of the 42ud Deiigol 
native infantry, w'os wounded; and Lieu- 
tenant Cbambcrlayne, commanding a detach- 
nicut of the shah's irregular horse, here 
received one of those many scars which are 
the honourable tcBtimouials of his gallantry 
throughout this campaign. His cavalry, and 
the Poonah horse under Lieutenant Tait, did 
good service this day, as did about two 
hundred Persian horse, under Aga Mo- 
hammed Khan, who was in our pay. This 
man is of the royal family of Persia, and an 
exile on account of some attempt to raise 
rebellion in that country. He is said to bo 
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the head of the Assassins, the lineal repre- 
sentative of the Old Man of the Mountains, 
and to derive a considerable income from tho 
offerings of his sect. Suffer J nng and Achtur 
Khan were present at this action, and tho 
mother of Akram Khan, who was blown from 
a gnu in October, 1841, at Candahar. This 
lady pretended to a vision of tho prophet, 
and was ploying Jonn of Arc among tho 
Affghans. It happened unfortunately that 
on two successive Sundays we had been thus 
disturbed ; but it was must jn-ovidential that 
the loss was so small. The enemy expected 
to have been joined by a largo number from 
the villages around, and were much deceived 
in the strength of the garrison. Their ill 
success completely broke their party, which 
dispersed with mutual recriminations. Prince 
Suffer Jung surrendered himself shortly 
after to (rcneral Nott, and was received and 
treated with greater leniency than ho de- 
served ; for whatever cause of offence the 
Affghans in general had against us, from him 
and his family we were certainly entitled to 
cx])cct gratitude." 

At the beginning of August a portion of 
the army was ordered to proceed down the 
Bolan Pass into Scindo, under the command 
of General England; the other part of tho 
force w’aa to march under General Nott for 
Oabul. General Nutt at that time know 
nothing of Pollock's success, nor indeed until 
lie learned the fact at Gliizni. 

MARCH OR GKNKttAL KNGT.AND FROM 
CANDIHAR TO SCINVE. 

Tbc task of inqiosed upon General England 
was even more hazardous than that which 
General Nott took upon himself. It was a 
brave resolution to march upon Gliizni ; but 
the general who accomplished it reserved to 
himself the whole European force at Candahar, 
and assigned to General England to convey 
the sick, wounded, women, chlldreu, a vast 
mass of material, and the chief part of the 
camp followers, through the passes of Jug- 
dnlluck and the Bolan to Kcinde, his only 
fighting men being sciioys, who, unsupported 
by Europeans, had a terror of tho Affglian.M. 
General England effected his task, harassed 
the whole way by clouds of Affghaii cavalry, 
matchlock-men, and robber hordes. Nothing 
achieved in tho Affgban war, unless it were 
the march of Sir Bobert Solo from Cabul to 
Jellalabad, and his defence of that place, dis- 
played generalship equal to that shown by 
General England in bis retirement from Can- 
dahar. Ho conducted a vast multitude of 
helpless human beings, with mere sepoy 
guards, in the face of an enemy who had no 
fear of sepoys unsupported by Europeans, 
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tbroagh pauaes which a hnudful of brave men 
might dohad againet an army. 

The ability of General England in connec- 
tion with this extraordinary performance, ha§ 
been lately called in question by Sir William 
Nnjiier, in the memoir published by him of 
his brother, Sir Charles. It appears that at 
the time Sir Charles entered in his private 
journal some severe strictures upon this ex- 
ploit. These Sir William Napier has repub- 
lished in the memoir, but has not given the 
opinions of Sir Charles afterwards expressed 
in a calm review of these transactions. As 
Sir William is well known to be as honourable 
as ho is brave and talented, it is to be pre- 
Eumed that he overlooked those latter opinions 
of his brother, and also of other distinguished 
men, as competent as cither Hir Charles or 
Sir Wilhaia Napier to form an opinion on the 
matter. Our readers may require at our 
hands some notice of this controversy, and 
historical truth demands that the conduct of 
these gifted men should he placed iu its true 
light. 

On the 6th of August General England 
commenced his long retreat from Oandahar. 
His force was, iu fact, an immense and ill- 
assorted haggagc-gn.'ird, nearly ineffective 
for all purposes of offensive warlaro, the really 
combatant or protecting force did not exceed 
S,G(X) men, all sepoys, there not being a single 
European soldier in the whole corps. The 
number of human beings in some ports of the 
march amounted to nearly forty thousand, and 
there were twelve tliousand animals to guard. 
On tho 31 st of October General England, 
with his retreating force, reached the Indus, 
and encamped under General 8ir 0. Napier, 
who had arrived from Bombay, and thus 
ended the retreat from Candaharof 4:50 miles, 
which was then — ^in 1842 — pronounced by 
Sir Charles Napier himself to be a most 
“ difficult retreat;” and in 184y he declared 
“this long retreat of General England was, iu 
every sense of the word, one of great danger.” 
Upon this achievement of General England, 
the journal of 8ir Charles Napier contains the 
following entry in 1842 : — “ October 2lBt. — 
In a rage. The poor wounded soldiers coming 
down with England's second column, were 
tlirown down like dogs.”* 

Again, 8ir Charles has entered in his 
journal : — “ A letter from England soys the 
thieves were close to his rear-guard, I met 
his second column in March, We saw how 
contemptible tho thieves must be. With a j 
single troop of hussars opposed to the second . 
column, I would have taken the whole con- I 
voy. Had England been attacked, nothing 
could have saved him.” 

* Memoir, See., toI. ii. p. £26. 


8ir W. Napier, commenting upon entries 
in Sir Charles’s journal concerning this march, 
says: — “Subsequent information convinced 
Sir Charles Napier that the march was a more 
procession, and conducted without order, skill, 
or danger, or difficulty." * 

Tho answer to these items of the private 
journal, and the mistaken and ungenerous 
comments of Sir William Napier, is beyond 
refutation. Sir Charles entered these items 
in moments of irritation, with imperfect in- 
formation, and without reflection. Tliat Sir 
Charles was likely to act in a manner so rash 

is, unhappily, well known to all who have 
studied his character, or known anything of 
him as a public man. Ilis panegyrics and his 
censures, written and vivA voce, were so intem- 
perate as often to deprive either of the weight 
the opinion of so great a man would naturally 
2 > 088 esB. This 2 >eculiarity of his tem 2 )er has 
been noticed by nearly every independent 
reviewer, cither in the pages of our reviews 
or the colnmiiB of our leading journals, both 
in India and the Britiah Isles. The march 
of General England did not deserve the cen- 
sures recorded, but really did deserve the 
laudations which the same 2 >en bestowed upon 

it. The following letter from Sir Charles to 
General England liimsolf, is a striking con- 
futation of the entries iu the journal : — 

Sulkpr, Ufiper SeMe, Oet.'Gth, 1842. 

Allow me to I'ongratiiUtG yon on your succesBful 
progrean in a moat ibQicult retreat, for your couruy ia 
like fulataff’a bill for aaek, and your truoju aomcthiiid; 
like (he item for bread in the anme account, no proportion 
between them, and 1 really did uotezpcct that you would 
iiavc pasBcd the Kojnek without immenae loaa. Your 
having done ao, I niuat any, duca you great honour, on- 
cambered os yon were, not only with your baggage, but 
with all the riddancea of Oener^ Kott’a force boaidca. I 
rejoice at General Nott’a aucceaB with all my heart, but 
no military man can deny that, of the two operationa, 
that allotted to yon waa by far the moat diillcult one, 
whether the compoaitiou of yoiir troops or the ground to 
go over be oouaidered. lUa a compact force of picked 
troopa for active aervice, with only the baggage that 
waa abaolutely neceaaory, and no sick, besides cavalty 
aud a powerful artillery, and no pasaca to force ; youra tho 
refuse of his force, no cavalry, few guns, the hospitals of 
both forces, and the baggage of both, with perhapa the 
greutcat paasea in the world to traveree, and the enemy 
tile aame in both casea I and last, aaaure^y not leaal, the 
one force animated by the pride of an advance, tho other 
acting under the depreaaing influence of a retreat. Hoping 
you may receive the praise you have so well earned, 

' Believe mo to remain, &c., 

C. NAflEB. 

On the 2nd of December following, when 
Sir C. Napier received from the governor- 
general a despatch, in which he commended 
the skill of General England in this arduous 
march, Sir Charles sent it to the officer in ques- 
tion, endorsed, “ The governor -general is guile 
right.” Seven years later, in a letter to the 
* dfsmoir, &c., vol. ii. p. 218. 
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board of control, Sir Cbarlos stated — “Ilia 
(General England’s) march from Oandahar to 
Sukkur was a very difficult march, in which 
every one who was left a few yards behind the 
rear-guard was murdered." The opinions of 
all the authorities, civil and military, were the 
same. Sir Jasper Nicolls wrote on the 27th 
of October, 1842, and expressed hie concur- 
rence in the eulogy bestowed on this groat 
march by the civil authorities at Calcutta. 
On the Iflth November, Sir George Arthur, 
governor of Bombay, a man of truth aud 
integrity, officially communicated his appro- 
bation, in which ho says, “ Nothing could be 
more satisfactory than the retreat of your 
force.” “ 1 could not resist assuring you how 
much gratified I am at your having made so 
successful a march from Caudahar to the 
Indus.” The following testimony from the 
highest authority in India, officially given, may 
eomplete this evidence : — “ The governor- 
general has much satisfaction in announcing 
the sncceesful tcrniinatiou of the arduous and 
difficult operations confided to Major-general 
England; this operation, however less bril- 
liant in its circumstances than that entrusted 
to Generals Nott and Pollock, yet called into 
exercise many of the higher qualities which 
must contribute to form the character of an 
accomplished general.” He “ com- 

municates his thanks to Major Outram, and 
the other political officers, for the zeal and 
ability they have manifested !”* <tec. 

The confusion which Hir Charles Napier 
witnessed, was among the soldiers of the 
second column of the retiring force. Wlien 
the convoy arrived at Quettah, and the danger 
was over. General England divided it into 
three columns. General England himself 
remained in the situatiou whore danger would 
bo found, if any existed — in the roar of the 
third column. 'When Sir Charles, who knew ] 
little at that time of Indian armies and Indian 
convoys, saw the second column, England 
was two hundred miles behind up the couutry. 
The division of the great convoy of forty 
thousand human beings and twelve thousand 
animals into throe columns, when that could 
be safely done, no enemy to molest, was 
judicious, and even necessary for their more 
convenient and expeditions descent. That 
the convoy system of Indian armies was itself 
bad, there can be no doubt, but that was be- 
yond General England’s cure; he deserves 
the more praise, for obviating, so far as that 
Was possible, the mischiefs which that system 
entaUed. The dangers which beset General 
England before reaching Seinde, and the 
order and spirit with which he encountered 
them, the reader may infer from the following 
* Gmeml Orders, dated Simla, Oct. SOlh, 1842. 


passages from his despatches, in which names 
arc quoted, some of which must be an ample 
guarantee for the truth : — “ On the morning 
of the 3rd, I found the Kahccs posted in 
some numbers on the steep ground which 
commands the upper extremity of the narrow 
zigzag near the Bolan. Theso insurgents 
had, however, only time to deliver a few 
rounds, when their attention was fully en- 
gaged by the flanking parties which covered 
our left, and whiuh I now reinforced with," 
&c. “I have every reason to be satisfied 
with the handsome manner in whicli our 
troo])B ascended these stupendous heights, 
and cleared them. Major Woudhonso speaks 
very highly of them.” “On this occasion 
Major Outram gave me his able assistance, 
as well as in flanking tlio lower extremity of 
the Bolaii Puss, near Kuudie, where I hod 
good reason to expect to meet liostilc tribes ; 
but the total disappointment of the Kakurs 
on the 3rd, and the effectual flanking arrange- 
ment,” &c. It is thus evident that General 
England acted with the strictest military pre- 
caution, while on the enemy’s teiritory, but 
arranged this v-ast aud helpless body of men 
and beasts, whom ho lind jirotected, in 
columns of march, when on Biitisb ter- 
ritory tlie same active protection was no 
longer needed, nud move vapid progress 
was important on grounds economical and 
sanitary. 

MABCII OK GENKRAL NOTl’ TO GIIIZNI AND 
C.VBUL. 

Having followed the march of General 
England, we shall now truce the progress 
of General Nott to Ghizni and Cabul. 
Timour Hhah revisited IiidSa with General 
England, wiiile the brother of Timour, at 
his own request, w as permitted to remain in 
CandBbar,tohold it if posKiblc. This resolution 
on the part of the {)rinee was against the 
wish of the English, who expected their de- 
parture to be the signal of an attack, ending 
in massacre. As the British left, many 
“ civilians ” among the Affgban population 
watched opportunity for assassination. 

General Note’s army moved off for Gbiziii 
on the 7th of August. The number of fight- 
ing men did not exceed seven thousand. Tho 
cavalry consisted of the 3rd Bombay light 
cavalry, Skinner’s horse, tho shah's horse ; in 
all, I think, not much exceeding one thousand. 
The artillery — the Ist troop of Bombay' horse 
artillery, the 3rd company Ist battalion Bom- 
bay foot artillery, 3rd company 2nd battalion 
Bengal foot artillery, let troop shah’s horse 
artillery (native), with a party of Bengal, and 
another of Madi-as sappers and miners. The 
guns wore — four 18-pounders, two 241b. how- 
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itzeiB, four O-pounders, twelve G-pounders ; 
total twenty-two. The infantry — her ma- 
jesty's lOtli and 4lBt regiments, and the 2nd, 
IGtli, 3Hth, 421111, 43rd Bengal native infantry. 
The army carried provisiona for forty days, 
which, with ammunition, drc., loaded ten 
thousand pnLlic and private camels, besides 
bullocks, as see, mules, and tattoos. The fol- 
lowers it is impossible to estimate, but they 
must have been at least double the number of 
fighting men."*^ The enumeration of the force 
given by Major Huish adds to the infantry 
the 3rd, or Captain Graigie’s Bengal irregular 
infantry ; and to the cavalry, five ressalates 
of Christie's irregular horse. 

The march of this army lay through wild 
and magnificent scenery, and through vales 
of soft and radiant beauty. Tt was itself a 
inagtliGeent spectacle, and . gave to many a 
pictnreaf]ue valley through which it passed 
an aspect of roinaiitio effect, such os only 
could be produced by the winding way of an 
oriental host. Been bom many'elcvated posi- 
tions, the country, the .camp, the moving 
sq^uadrons and battalions of wav, presented a 
panoramic picture of the most impressive and 
attractive kind. The hills at certain hours 
seemed bathed in ]iurplc light, tlio plain 
vividly green, from the caincl-thorn, and 
from the abounding southern-wood, which 
filled the air with its perfume. The red 
columno of the English infantry, crested with 
the sheen of their bayonets, the many-cos- 
tiiined cavalry, the dark rolling guns, and 
behind all, except the rear-guard, camcla, 
cnniel-drivera, oiid camp followers, with 
many-hued opparol.«, presented an exciting 
and strange array. Whatever the pleasurable 
emotions created by such scenes to English 
eyes, the painful feeling could not be dis- 
missed, that each day's march was tracked in 
blood. Bkirmislics were not frequent, but 
were sometimes sharp, and fool-hardy or 
lazy cninii followers were every day cut off 
by the enemy. Besides, every spot told some 
tale of previous conflict and slaughter, which 
liad occurred in the desultory struggle of tlic 
previous year. On the 27th the enemy 
increased in the rear, infantry and cavalry, 
in considerable force, pressing upon the rear- 
guard. Bkin tier's and the shah's horse were 
ordered to fall back, and engage the enemy, 
which they did, cutting down some twelve 
troopers, and more than fifty footmen, with a 
loss of only five or six wounded. On the 28th, 
the Affghaus, by showing a small force, 
seduced the English cavalry to follow them, 
when, as the latter rounded the spur of a hill, 
an immense force, composed of five thousand 
men, horse and foot, attacked them. The 
* Kcr. Mr. Alien. 


British succeeded in covering the retreat of a 
foraging party, but with a loss in killed and 
w'oundcd of one-seventh of their nnmbor. 
Tlie offiuors having displayed much more 
daring than tlieir troops, suffered severely. 
Captain Bury was cut down after slaying with 
liis sabre four of his opponents; Ca]>tain 
Roves was shot dead ; Lieutenant Mackenzie 
received several most desperate sword cuts. 
When the cavalry arrived, they were rein- 
forced, and again sent out to recover the 
bodies of their slain officers. The infantry, 
with Captain Bloods nine-pounders, and 
Captain Anderson’s six-pounders, were di- 
rected against a fort whence it was alleged 
the assailants issued. As the British ap- 
proached it, the villagers came out with sup- 
plicating gestures declaring that they and their 
people had no part in the affack. Tlic gene- 
ral directed them to remain quiet, and ordered 
Captain F. White, with the light company of 
her majesty’s 40th regiment, to examine the 
place. The general might have spored him- 
self the trouble ; falsehood and perfidy w oro 
ever upon Affghan lips — they were true dis- 
ciples of Islam. As the small xiarty ap- 
proBcheil, the people who protested such 
innocence oiicned a fire of inatchlocka, from 
which Major Leech, jtnlitieal agent and inter- 
preter, narrowly eseajtcil. 

The British then rushed forward, followed 
by the light company of the dlst and a 
battalion company of the 40th, under Captain 
Neil. The fort was full of armed men, who 
fought furiousl}'. The British, maddened by 
the treachery they had experienced, put all 
to the bayonet. The Affghaus defended every 
courtyard, every house, every apartment, 
pressed by the infuriatetl English. Women 
and children were of course spared, but some 
were hurt in the conflict. In one house in 
which there were many, those within refused 
to surrender ; a shot from a six -pounder drove 
in the door, scattoring ruin upon those within. 
The red torrent of avenging soldiers followed ; 
every man in the place perished, and some 
women and children fell victims in the struggle. 

The camels and fodder taken from the grass- 
cutters were found in the inclosurea, and re- 
captured. The English soldiers plundered the 
place, and then set fire to it. The bodies of 
the soldiers aud officers who bad fallen in the 
attack made by the enemy were recovered, 
all brutally mangled. The dead bodies had 
been hacked with vengeful ferocity by those 
who so soon paid the penalty due to such 
deeds. 

The next day, after a short march, the 
army halted and were attacked on their 
camping ground by the enemy. The troops 
were ordered out. A fort called Q-oyain, gave 
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confidence to the enemy. It was filled with 
matchlock-men, who, as the English ap- 
roached, shonted defiance and cnrsod them. 
They considered the building impregnable; 
besides, there was a large force of their brethren 
hovering about upon the flanks of the British. 
The first discharge of the English nine- 
pounders carried away the battlements of the 
right bastion, killing a number of its defiant 
occupants, and alarming the rest. The suc- 
ceeding fire of the English cannon was not so 
effectual, and the enemy resumed courage. 
Lieutenant Terry, of the Bombay artillery, 
proposed to blow open the gate by approach- 
ing a gun very near, under cover of a heavy 
fire from the English infantry. The gate, 
however, was built up with mud, and this 
material was so thick as to resist the fire of 
the gun, whicli was withdrawn. The Aff- 
ghan army meantime reached a neighbouring 
hill, and opened a fire of artillery, to which 
the English promptly replied. This artillery 
battle was waged for an hour. While this 
action went, on upon the Britisli left, a strong 
Affghan force attempted to turn the British 
right. The supporting regiments prevented 
that, by advancing against the enemy. The 
recklessness of the English was on this occa- 
sion remarkable. When the play of the 
artillery of the enemy was really severe, 
*' there was an almost entire absence of any 
sense of danger. Jokes and laughter re- 
sounded on all sides, and the general feeling ap- 
peared to be more that of a set of schoolboys at 
a game of snowballs, than of men whose lives 
were in instant peril." Some poor fellows 
perished in the midst of this jocundity. The 
battle was won by the superior fire of (he 
English cannon. The enemy retired, bearing 
away their guns leisurely. In the despatches 
the force drawn up against General Nott was 
reported as twelve thousand men. The Rev. 
Mr. Allen, who was in the action and near 
General Nott's person, computes it at half 
that amount. The British jiursued, but the 
enemy retreated in perfect order, maintaining 
a well directed fire of artillery and matchlocks, 
causing the British considerable loss. Nott 
pressed them closely, captured two guns, their 
baggage, and a large stock of ammunition 
which had belonged to the English garrison 
at Ghizni. By far the most formidable of the 
enemy’s troops were Mohammedan deserters 
from the Bengal sepoys. In the night the 
Affghans deserted the fort, and a number of 
minor forts in the vicinity, leaving behind 
some ammunition and vast stores of grain ond 
other food. The camp followers and a tribe 
of Affghans, rivals to those who had held 
the forts, sot on fire whatever was inflam- 
mable in the forts and villages. Much dis- 


content was afterwards created in the army 
by the omission of all mention of the 41st 
regiment, as if it had taken no part in the 
action ; and by omitting to name the captors 
of the guns, and others who had distinguished 
themselves. 

The British reached Ghizni on the 6th of 
September, and prepared to breach its walls. 
An Affghan army occupied the heights be- 
hind the town, but were driven off, and 
abandoned all further attempts to save Ghizni. 
The garrison evacuated the place in the night. 
It is remarkable how frequently in Indian 
warfare the British have allowed the enemy 
to play them this trick. On entering the 
place many relics of the garrison left by Lord 
Keane were found. On one of the windows 
there was scratched by an officer an account 
of the Bufferings of himself and his brother 
officers. From this it was learned that the 
Affghan chiefs had violated two treaties, and 
had twice put Colonel Palmer to the torture. 
The names of the cruel and treacherous chiefs 
wore also given. The work of destruction soon 
began ; the great gun, Zubber Jung, which 
threw balls of fifty-pound weight, and a 
number of other pieces of cannon and gingais 
wore hurst. Tho fortifications were ruined, 
the wood-work of tho citadel and town torn 
do^vn for fuel, and the citadel itself shaken 
into 'ruins by mines. An ingenious inscrip- 
tion in Englislk words and Greek characters 
was found upon ono of the walls, directing 
attention to a particular beam where copies 
of the treaties matle with Colonel Palmer were 
deposited. They were found and preserved. 
The army was miicli refreshed by the great 
abundance of delicious fruit and vegetables 
obtained in the ucighbonThc|od of Ghizni. The 
weather was genial and balmy ; the climate 
resembling that of England, but steadier and 
finer, tlie days being warmer, the nights, 
early mornings, and evenings about the same 
temperature as that of the neighbourhood of 
London. The celebrated sandal- wood gates, 
taken from Sumnanth by Mohammed of 
Ghizni, and which adorned his tomb, were 
removed from that place on the Oth of Sep- 
tember, preparatory to their being carried 
to Hindostan. This was a great triumph, as 
the Mohammedans, especially tho Pakeers, 
esteemed them as trophies of victory over the 
infidel. Tho tomb was otherwise carefully 
respected. 

On the 10th of September, General Nott 
marched for Oabnl. On the march, during 
tho 12th, the army came upon the fort of 
Sidabad, where a sanguinary conflict h^ 
taken place, November 3rd, 1841. Captain 
Woodburn was promised protection by certain 
Affghan chiefs, and was received, with one 
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linndred and fifty aepoya, into a amall walied 
yard beneath the fort. Aa in every other 
oaae, the chiefs violated their pledgee, and 
fired down upon the party, pent up in a 
narrow compass. They made their way out 
and defeated the enemy, but Woodburn was 
killed by a shot from the bastion. The 
fort was found empty, and barricaded by 
General Kott. who forceddt, and found there 
poor Woodburn’s will, a letter of commen- 
dation to him from Sir W. Mac Naghten, 
and other relics of the party who had well, 
but vainly, fo\ight. This scene of perfidy was 
blotted out from the face of the earth by the 
English engineers. During the remainder of 
the march there was much skirmishing, and 
some hard fighting, the Affghans always 
incurring defeat. On the 17th, the army 
reached Gabul. On the l8tl|. Generals Pol- 
lock and Nott met. News arrived the same 
evening that Sir Richmond Shakespear had 
found the English prisoners safe. A brigade 
WAS sent out to his support. It is hero neces- 
sary to direct attention to the fortunes of those 
who had been so long in captivity with the 
enemy. During the reverses incurred by the 
Affghan chiefs, they had been placed under 
charge of Saleh Mohammed Khan, who was 
proceeding ■with them, by order of Akbar 
Khan, to Tnrldatan. One eif the captives 
ingeniously tmupered with Mohammed, offer- 
ing him a largo sum of money, and a imnsion 
for life, if he would allow them their liberty. 
Sir Richmond Hhakespear volunteered, with 
a small party of cavalry, to go to Mohammed 
Khan, and undertake their escort. The perils 
he encountered were numerous, and it was 
by a strange ooiiioidenoo, while Pollock and 
Nott were congratulating one another upon 
the current of evebts, that the communication 
reached the former that Sir R. Shakespear had 
the captives, but was in hourly danger of a 
force from the enemy overtaking them and 
effecting a recapture.' Sir R. Sale, at the 
head of a brigade, was sent out to secure 
their safety ; and the hrigadc, with their 
charge, entered camp on the 2lBt. The list 
of restored captives comprised, according to 
Major Hough : — “ Ladies, seven ; women, 
three; children, eleven; officers, thirty-one; 
non-commissioned officers and privates, forty- 
nine ; clerks, two ; boys, two ; total, one hun- 
dred and five. Including the offers from 
Ghizni. Captain Bygrave was given up on 
the 27th of September.” The Rev. Mr. 
Allen, who witnessed their arrival, makes a 
different statement .* — ” The number of pri- 
soners liberated, including those left in Oabnl, 
was as follows : — ladies and European women, 
twelve ; officers, thirty -four ; children, seven- 
teen ; non-commissioned officers, privates, and 


clerks, fifty-four; total, one hundred and 
seventeen." 

The joy of the garrison of Oabul over their 
countrywomen and countrymen, thus raised 
from the dead, may be conceived but cannot 
bo described. Eager gron^ pressed around 
each, greetings and thanksgivings were heard, 
and tears were seen on every side. The 
European soldiers were deeply excited, and 
even the sepoys caught the generous infeo- 
tion. Lady Sale, and her daughter, Mrs. 
Sturt, w'crc especially objects of interest. The 
latter lady had lost her gallant husband, a 
young engineer officer of extraordinary pro- 
mise, who died of the fatigue he experienced 
in defending Oabul, after having been des- 
perately wounded by aBsassinB, Lady Sale, 
in her jonrnal, describes him as carried about 
in a litter, animating all by his example who 
were not paralyzed by the stolidity and irre- 
solution ot the commander-in-chief. 

While yet the British occupied Cabul, it 
was deemed expedient to subdue Istaliff, a 
town of great strength, covering ground dif- 
ficult of access, and inhabited by a people 
accustomed to bear arms. It was twenty 
miles distant to the north-west of Cabnl, in 
Koh-i-daman. The houses and fortifications 
occupied the slupo of a mountain, behind 
which loftier eminences rose, shutting in a 
pass which formed the road lending to Turk- 
istan. The fugitives from Cabul had taken 
refuge at Istaliff, and so confident were the 
people in its strength, that the families of all 
who were exposed to danger from a great 
distance had fied thither. The task of sub- 
dning this place was committed to Major- 
general M'Caskill. The force placed at his 
disposal, was — “ Two eighteen pounders, and 
B detail of artillery (Bombay), Captain Blood’s 
light field-battery. Captain Backhouse's moun- 
tain train, bead-quarters and two squadrons 
of her majesty’s 3rd dragoons, one squadron 
of the let light cavalry, Christie's horse (irre- 
gular), her majesty’s tHh and 41at foot, the 
2Gtb, 42nd, and iSrd native infantry, and 
Captain Broadfoot’s sappers and miners.” 

The action at Istaliff is thus recorded by 
Mr. Kaye:* — '‘M'Caskill was completely 
successful. He made a rapid march upon 
Istaliff, and took the enemy by surprise. The 
Affghan* chiefs had collected in this place 
their treasure and their women. They hod 
looked to it as a place of refuge, secure from 
the assaults of the invading Feringhees. 
They had relied greatiy on the strength of 
the place, and scarcely any defensive mea- 
sures had been taken to repel the assanlts of 
the enemy. When M'Caskill entered the 
gardens which sarround the town, a panic 
*' Kaye’s War, p. 6S4. 
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seemed to have seized the people, they thonght 
no longer of defence. Their first thonght was 
to save their property and their women. 
Ameenoollah Khan himself fied at the first 
onset. As onr troops entered the town, the 
face of the mountain beyond was covered with 
laden baggage-cattle, whilst long lines of 
white-veiled women, striving to reach a place 
of safety, streamed along the hill side. What 
onr troops had to do they did rapidly and 
well ; but the fire of the enemy’s jezails soon 
slackened when the 9th foot, with Broad- 
foot's sappers, and the 2Bth native infantry, 
dashed into the gardens, where the Affghan 
marksmen had been posted. And as their 
gallantry, so their forbearance is to be com- 
mended. M'Caskill, respecting the honour 
of the women, would not suffer a pursuit ; but 
many fell into the hands of our people in the 
town, and wore safely delivered over to the 
keeping of the Kuzzilbashes. Two guns and 
much booty were taken ; the town was fired, 
and then M'Caskill went on towards the hills, 
meeting no opposition on the way, destroyed 
Ghnrckur, where the Goorkba regiment had 
been annihilated, and some other fortified 
places, which had been among the strongholds 
of the enemy, and then returned triumphantly 
to Oabul." Ileferring to this action, Mr. 
Marshman says: — “General M'Oaskill, who 
commanded the division, loft all the arrange- 
ments of the attack to Ilavclock's skill; and 
ho dwells with delight in his letters to his 
relatives on the opportunity he now enjoyed, 
for the first time after twenty-seven years of 
soldiering, of organizing o great military 
movement, as he said, out of his own brain. 
The town was carried with little loss, through 
the admirable combinations of Havelock’s 
strategy, and the affair at Istaliff was con- 
sidered one of the most brilliant of the cam- 
paign ; but it is only at the present time that 
Uavclock’e share in it can be prudently 
recorded.” 

If these etatements of Mr. Marshman be 
correct, the facts they record are an inva- 
luable contribution to the fame of Havelock. 
He was then only a major on the etnff of 
General Pollock, and aocompanied M'Oasldll 
by the courtesy of the former. 

After this expedition, the commander-in- 
chief, in pursuance of his orders, prepared 
to return to India. He destroyed the great 
bazaar, eo famous in history, built in the time 
of Aurnngzebe. In this place the body of tho 
British envoy, when murdered by Affghan 
assassinB at the command of Affghan chiefs, 
had been exposed to insult, and General 
Pollock resolved that tho retribution should 
be the destruotion of the place itself. A 
mosque at the end of the bazaar, and another 


near the cantonments, ornamented with Euro* 
psan materials durihg the interval between 
the exit of l^e Hon. General Elphinetone and 
the entrance of General Pollock, in order to 
commemorate the slaughter of the Feringhees, 
were also destroyed. 

On the 12th of October, General Pollock 
began the retirement of his army, by sending 
forward Bir Robert Sale, with the Ist and 
2nd brigades, tho 1st light cavalry, 3rd irre- 
gnlar cavalry, and Christie’s horse, over the 
Gospund Darrah Fase, with the object of 
turning tho Khoord-Cabul. The result of 
this movement was, that the main pass was 
penetrated without so much as an exchange 
of shots. General Nott’s division followed, 
but was attacked in the Huff Khatul Pass, 
on tho 14tli of October. General Pollock 
considered that this, and some petty attacks 
upon his rear-guard, were made by brigands. 
It is surprising that the general should think 
BO, for there was as much appearance of mili- 
tary order among the assailants as in any 
Affghan force which he had encountered. 

On tho 17th of Dccembor, 1842, the army 
croBBcd the Sutlej. There were great re- 
joicings and festivities in Ferozepore ; yet 
there were many causes for regret. England 
had been placed in mourning for the loss of a 
multitude of her brave and noble children. 
British honour was, indeed, vindicated by 
tho destruction of Oabul, Istsliff) Ghizni, 
Candabar, and dellolabad. The Afghans 
had been everywhere defeated, the ladies 
and ofiScore en treaclicrouely made captives 
had been rescued, but the conquering armies 
had scarcely accomplished their ultimate vic- 
tory, when they began to retire ; and, although 
General Pollock declared in his despatches 
that no organized resistance was made to the 
return of bis army, yet an angry enemy who 
had made no submission hung upon their 
flanks and rear, and made victims of soldiers 
and camp followers until the English flag was 
lost to view from the territory of Affghan- 
istan. To this day tho Affgbans hold them- 
selves to have been tho conquerors in that 
war, and the same feeling, kept alive by 
Buseia, pervades Persia and Central Asia. 
There is, however, an awe of English power 
remaining in Affghanistan as a result of the 
advance of England, Nott, and Pollock, which 
has deterred tho Affghans since then from en- 
tering into any important combinations against 
the power of Greet Britain. 

Thus ended the terrible Affghan war, one 
of the most destructive to the life of English 
soldiers, and by far the most injurions to 
British reputation in which tho empire had 
ever been engaged. This justifies the length 
at which its affecting details have been given. 
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CHAPTER OXVI. 

THU WAR IN SCINDB— ADVANCE TOWARDS HYDERABAD— THE AMEERS COERCED INTO A 
TMSATY WITH THE BNOL18H— ATTACK UPON THE BNOITSH RESIDENCY AT HYDERA- 
BAD— EXPEDITION OF SIR CHARLES NAPIER IN THE DESERT— BATTLE OF MEANNER— 
BATTLE OF DUBBA— VICTORIES OF COLONEL ROBERTS AND CAPTAIN JACOBS— SIR 
CHARLES NAPIER’S GOVERNMENT OF SCINDE. 


In a previous chapter an account was given 
of the proceedings of the British in Scinde 
previous to the Affghan war, and more 
especially during the period when the army of 
Cleneral England was ordei'ed to prepare for 
protecting the retreat of General Nott. On 
the 4th of November, 1842,* a year and 
two days after the outbreak at Gabnl, n 
draft treaty with the aipeers of Scinde 
was prepared, several of the articles of 
which became important at the close of the 
Affghan war. By article 2, the company’s 
rupee was to become .the only coin legally 
current in the dominions of the ameers, after 
the 1st of January, l84o f By article S, the 
ameers renounced the privilege of coining 
money.J The fith article rolatea to the 
cutting of wood for the steamers navigating 
the Indus. By article 7, Kurrachee and Tatta 
were to bo ceded to the British government, 
and a free passage between Kurrachee and 
Tatta. By article 8, Hubsulkhote,§ and the 
territory between the present frontier of 
Bhawulporo and tlio town of Iloliree, are 
ceded to bis Highness of Bhawulpore, " the 
ever faithful ally and friend of the Ilritish 
government." 

Sir W. Napier says,]! the Scindian princes 
“ were again excited by Nott’s advance upon 
Oandahar; theyjnHged it a forced abandon- 
ipent of that important city ; and though ho 
afterwards destroyed Qhizui, and, in conjnuc- 
ttsn with Pollock, mined Istaliff and Gsbul, 
the apparently harried retreat from Affghan- 
ietan which followed, boro, for the misjudging 
people, the character of a flight. It was 
viewed as a proof of weakness, and Belochis 
and Brahooes became more hopeful and more 
confident than before. The ameers of Upper 
and Lower Scinde consulted together, how 
best to league against the Feringhees ; Sikh 
vakeels were at Khyrpore, ready to start for 
Lahore, loaded with proseuts for the Maha- 
rajah ; and at the same time, letters came from 

• Affghan War. By Migor Hongli. 

t The date of the coinage of the eoia])any’e mpec 
throughout onr Indian poasesaiona. 

^ The act of coining ia the right of the aovereign of a 
ronntiy. 

{ Whicdi had been taken from the nawab by the 
ameer*. 

t OonjKert of Seindf, parti., p. 111. 


the victorious Affghans, reminding the ameers 
that they were feudatories of the Doonaree 
empire, and exhorting them to act boldly in 
the common cause. These things led to the 
ameers’ final destruction; tliey were the fore- 
runners of the battle by which they fell ; but 
their primary cause, it has been shown, was 
deeper seated. The Scindian war was no 
isolated event. ‘ It was the tail of the Aft- 
ghan storm.* ’’ The ameers swore upon the 
Koran their determination to unite with 
Affghans, Sikhs, or whatever other allies 
might be procurable, to make war upon the 
English. Fortunately for the interests of the 
British empire, the late Sir Charles Napier 
was in command of the troops in Scinde, 
while General England was at Oandahar, and 
after the celebrated retreat of tliot officer in 
charge- of the great convoy. Kir Charles 
Napier did not regard the war which wni 
about to be launched against Scinde as just. 
His opinion was well founded ; the ameers 
had never committed any aggression upon the 
English. They had preserved a cold and 
studied distance as long as they were able, 
and were influenced in so doing by the con- 
vicflou that any alliance with the government 
of Celeutta would ultimately be subversive of 
their own independence. Various treaties 
had been forced upon them which were in- 
tolerably overbearing, and the English agents 
domineered over the country as if it were a 
province won in war. When the draft treaty, 
already referred to, was laid before the ameers, 
by Lieutenant Eastwick, on behalf of the 
Bombay government, Noor Mohammed, one 
of the principal ameers, took from a box all 
the treaties which wore in force, and sarcas- 
tically asked, “What is to become of all 
these?" Before receiving a reply, he calmly, 
but with indignant remonstrance, added, 

“ Here is hnother annoyance. Since the days 
that Scinde has been connected with the Eng- 
lish, there has always been something new ; 
your government is never satisfied ; we are 
anxious for your friendship, but we cannot be 
continually persecuted. We have given a 
road to your troops through our territories, 
aud now yon wish to remain." The death of 
Noor Mohammed facilitated the designs of the 
English, which were carried out with as little 
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sernple as justice. The ameers had home 
the injustice of Lord Auckland's govern- 
ment, but when Lord Ellenborough arrived, 
a puerile and hot-headed policy was pursued, 
calculated to drive them to madness or de- 
spair. Yet, as in the case of Affghauistan, 
his hot vigour was followed by reaction, and 
he hesitated as to the expediency of forcing 
certain cessions of territory which he had 
ordered Colonel Outram, the resident, to de- 
mand. A month afterwards one of his fits of 
vigour returned, and Bir Charles Napier was 
placed in the chief civil and military au- 
r. On the 6th of October Sir Charles 
jd to the governor-general that the 
s took tolls upon the river ; which was 
.--...ary to the treaty forced upon the ameers 
by the government of Calcutta, which it had 
no more light to dictate, than any Scinde or 
Bulooohee robber would have to levy black- 
mail within the Indian territory. Bir Charles 
N.npier, although he admitted that the ameers 
had been aggrieved, and had committed no 
aggression, did not resign his political or mili- 
tary fnnetiona, but carried out the governor- 
genaral’s unjust policy with an earnest will. 
The general instituted a series of intrigues 
between certain of the ameers, which were 
neither very clever nor very cunning, and 
eventually did more to embarrass affairs and 
drive the ameers to resistance than any of the 
articles of the oppressive and insolent treaty 
forced upon them.* By one of the intrigues 
in which Sir Charles engaged himself, a cer- 
tain ameer, named Mecr Proostnm, fled to 
another, his near kinsman, named All Moorad 
upon whose head he placed the turban, an act 
which betokened the surrender of power. Out 
of this transaction arose the necessity, or the 
supposed necessity dn the part of Sir Charles 
Napier, of taking a fort in the desert called 
Emaum Qhur. This exploit was one of great 
peril and difficulty, and was accomplished by 
Bir Charles with singular vigour and audacity. 
The fort was so situated that to reach it at idl 
with an atmed force was all but impossible. 
The maroh to it was long, the way a perfect 
waste ; eveiylitiag to be brongbt by the troops 
must be carried, even water. The quantity 
of that commodity necessary for men pursuing 
military enterprises in such a olimate, and 
especially while marchii^ over a deaert, 
would be very great. Sir Charles was de- 
terred by no diffionlties, he determined to carry 
hia point, and soon, and effectually. He selected 
two hundred irregular cavalry, one hundred 
and fifty of whom had ultimately to be sent 
back from want of forage. His artillery con- 
sisted of two howitzers, 24-pounder8. He 

* Parliamentary Papers reUting to Sdnde ; Sapplemea- 
taiy Papers ; Correspoadenee of Sir Oharles Napier. 
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placed SSQ men of her mqeily’s 22nd regi- 
ment on 176 camels, loaded 10 camels 
provisions, and 80 rrith water, and marched 
forth against the strCnghold, the number of 
the defenders of which he conld not have 
known. The fort was actually defended by 
considerably more than 2000 men, and tho 
skirts of the desert were crowded with fana- 
tical Beloooheo horsemen. He went forth 
early in January, 1843, brought his force 
thither in safety, captured the place, blew 
it up, and returned with a rapidity which 
dazzled and astonished friends and foes. 

This occurred when the Ea»t India com- 
pany wat at peace with all the known antho- 
ritift of Scinde ; so that it became obvious 
to the ameers, and their friends the Bdoo- 
chocs, that the English were determined upon 
plundering the territory of Bcinde from its 
possessors. 

As to the exploit itself, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, in his place in the house of lords, 
gave the following opinion : — “ Sir Charles 
Napier’s march upon Emaum Glmr, is one of 
the most curious military feats which I have 
ever known to be performed, or have ever 
perused an account of in my life. He moved 
his troops through the desert against hostile 
forces; ho had his gnus transported under 
circumstances of extreme difficulty, aitd in a 
manner the most extraordinarily, and he cut 
off a retreat of the enemy which renderisd it 
imposaible for them ever to regain thbfr' 
positions.” 

The treat.'’’ proposed to the ameers, No- 
vember the 4th, 1842, was sealed by the 
ameers, most rekctantly, the 14th February, 
1843. The expedition in the desert terrified 
the ameers, although it intensified their desire 
to drive the English from their country. 
The Beloocbee people were not so readily 
alarmed. Their patriotism and fanaticism 
were thoroughly roused. They regarded the 
English as robbers, tyrants, and trueo- 
breakers, and determined to rid their country 
of them or perish. Three days after the 
treaty, was fought the ever-memorai^de tKUle 
of Meaunee I When the treaty vnu dotted, 
the ameers warned Major (holaing the local 
rank of colonel) Outram, that if mr Charles 
Napier continued to advance, the result must 
be, a revolt by the people snd troops against 
the execution of the treaty. Sir Charles did 
advance, and without justification on any 
ground. The predicted consequence to(A 
place. On tho 15th of February, the people 
rose, and the first object of attnok was we 
British residency. The enclosure in which 
tlie mansion was situated was swept by the 
river, where a British steamer was pkeed, 
armed with cannon. Numerous bodies of 

4l 
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Bdadt horse and foot environed the enelorore 
in every other direction. For four hours the 
enemy maintained a heavy fire, to which a 
small party of British replied, under Captain 
Conway; Lieutenant Harding and Ensign 
Penaefather distinguished themselves by their 
activity, shill, and courage. Two gentiemen. 
Captain Ghreen, of the 2lBt native infantry, 
and Captain Wells, of the 16th, volunteered, 
and rendered important services. Captain 
Brown, Bengal engineers, want on board the 
steamer, and acted as an artillery officer, with 
good effect. The British wore too few to con- 
tinue the defence, and retired with order to 
the steamer, leaving behind most of their 
baggage, and all the property of the residency. 
They subsequently joined the force of Bir 
.Charles Napier. 

’ BATTLE or MEAIJNEE, 

The ameers now determined to resist the 
advonee of the English troops, the commander 
of these troops was furnished with a conclu- 
sive reason for continuing his march by the 
storming of the residency. On the 17th he 
reached Meannee, about six miles from Hyder- 
abad. The ameers awaited him there in a 
strong position, flanked with woods, and be- 
hind tho dry bed of the river Fullaillee. 
Before tho extreme right of the enemy’s 
position lay a village, affording a good cover. 
Two British officers voluntoored to recon- 
noitre, wluch was done with great boldness 
and coolness, the officers riding along tho 
whole line exposed to a perilous fire. The 
result was, however, the supply of accurate 
information. The number of the enemy was 
seven times that of tho British, but Bir 
Charles considered that any delay for rein- 
forcements would* strengthen the confidence 
of the ameers and produce a moral effect 
upon the country dan^rous to the sneoess 
and even the existence of his little army, not 
stronger than a brigade ; he therefore deter- 
mined to attack. It was a daring resolution; 
with i|em than three thousand men of all arms 
to Wl l il a strong position defended by more 
thousand men, of reputed cour- 
age I '^t Sir Charles was a man of bold 
conobndons. 

The ameers did not wait to be assailed. 
As Boon as the British «amc witihin range of 
their guns, a heavy fire was opened, but hap- 
pily it was notww directed. The replyof 
the British cannon, was most effective, and 
undoubtedly impared tiie way for closer 
attack. The Brimb guns were placed on the 
right. Infantry skimisfaets with the Scinde 
irregular cavalry were thrown far in front, 
merely to make the enemy show hb strength. 
The British infantry then moved from the 
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right in echelon of battalions, refusing the left 
to save it from the fire of the village, which, 
as before noticed, covered the enemy’s right. 
The major-general commanding compared 
the movement to a review over a plain swept 
by an enemy's esnnon. The artillery and her 
majoaty’s 22nd regiment, in line, formed the 
leading echelon j the 26th native infantry, tho 
second ; the 12th infantry, the third ; and the 
1st grenadier native infantry, the fourth. 
The 9th Bengal light cavalry formed the re- 
serve, in rear of the left wing. The Poonah 
horse with fonr companies of infantry guarded 
the baggage. The British line opened a fire 
of musketry within one hundred yards of tho 
bank of the river. The Beloochees charged 
their advancing enemies, firing their match- 
locks and discharging their pistols as they 
came to close quarters. From neither fire 
did the English receive much harm. Tho 
Beloochees, with sword and ahiold, then threw 
themselvea upon the British line, the men of 
which advancing, shoulder to shoulder, de- 
livered a volley, so simultaneously that it was 
as if given from a single machine of dcstrnc- 
tion, and directed so low that every shot told. 
The first line of the Beloochees went down 
under this surely directed fire, tho second 
line was pierced by tho bayonets of the 
British lino, which as a wall of pointed steel 
received the desperate ohargo. Nevertheless 
these brave adversaries came on, scimitar in 
band, as if eager for death, and so severe was 
tho onset that the fate of the battle was for 
some time in suspense. The peril to the 
British was now so great that Colonel Pattle, 
at tho suggestion of Captain A. Tucker, 
moved his cavalry, with the view of turning 
the enemy’s right flank, and charging their 
rear, so as to check the force of their terrible 
onslaught upon the line of the British in- 
fantry. While Colonel Pattle and Captain 
Tucker were thus initiating an important 
movement, the responsibility of which the 
colonel was reluctant to incur, orders came 
from the commander-in-chief to “force the 
right of the eneipy’s line.” The 9th Bengal 
cavalry bad the honour of executing this 
movement, eupported by the Bcinde horse. 
The former regiment took a standard and 
several gqns, the latter captured the camp, 
from wmoh the cavalry of the Beloochees re- 
tired slowly, firing as they retreated, and 
taking deli^rate aim. Lieutenant Fitngerold 
pursued them several miles with a small body 
of cavalry, and himself slew three of their 
horsemen in single combat. This charge of 
cavalry decided the battle. The 22nd forced 
the baidc of the river, as the appearance of 
the English cavalry in the rear of the Be- 
loooheee confused their infantry. The 26th 
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«nd 12th native infantry croeaed the dry bed 
of the river nearly as soon as the 22nd ; the 
12th, scrambling up the opposite bank, cap- 
tured some guns in position were. The whole 
of the enemy’s artillery was taken, witli their 
camp equipage, stores, ammunition and trea- 
sures. Revecal standards were also taken. 
Sir Charles in his despatches stated that all 
were captured, which his own account of the 
retreat of the Beloochee cavalry shows could 
not be correct. 

Seldom did British arms gain a harder 
fought battle, and seldom were the numbers 
engaged on each side so disproportionate. 
Not more than lUOO men were actually in 
action on the side of the British. The ameers 
brought their whole force into battle, except 
the cavalry, which came into combat when 
Colonel Pattle charged round their right 
flank and fell upon the rear of the infantry. 
Some accounts rate the force of the ameers at 
2fi,000, but certainly more than 20,000 men 
gave battle to the little Britah band opposed 
to them.' The loss of the English was 66 
soldiers killed and 177 wounded, and 96 
horses.* Six officers were killed and 22 
wounded. 

The plan of the battle is intelligible to 
civilians : die mode of going into action was 
beautiful, but the execution was confused, 
and but for the cavalry charge round the 
right upon the rear — a movement which never 
occurred to the enemy as possible until it was 
accomplished, and therefore bewildered them, 
— the wobabilities wore great that the battle 
would have been lost. 

The Duke of Wellington had a very high 
opinion'of the genius of Sir Charles Napier 
as a soldier, and was notoriously partial to 
the Napier family. This latter circumstance 
must qualify the reception given to any 
opinions pronounced by his grace upon the 
actions of Sir Charles. The duke’s opinion 
of the battle of Meannee, and of the conduct of 
the victor, consequent upon it, has been very 
generally received; it was in the following 
terms : — " He gained the camp of the enemy, 
got possession of his guns, and obtained the 
most complete victory, taking up a position in 
which he was not again likely to be attacked. 
Not only did he secure Hyderabad, and the 
portion of the Indus which lay in his rear ; 
he brought up a reinforcement and placed 
himself at the head of a stronger army than 
that which he commanded before the Mttle. 
He manifested .all the discretion and ability 
of an officer familiar with the most diS^oult 
operations in war.” 

Immediately after the battle, three ameers 
of Hyderabad, and three of Khyrpose, oame 
* Blns-book. 


in and auirendered themselves. They were 
sent prisoners to Bombay. Lord Ellenborough 
deolared Sdnde “ annexed” to the company’s 
dominions. 

BATTUE) OF DVBBA. 

Share Mohammed was still in arms, at the 
head of twenty -five thousand men; and so 
confident was he of success, that he boasted 
be would “ Cabal the English.” The use or 
this phrase, which became current among the 
Scindians, showed how extensively the weak- 
ness of the Hon. General Elphinstone, and 
the incapacity for largo operations of Briga- 
dier Shelton, had deprived the English of 
military prestige among the nations conti- 
guous to British India. Mohammed took up 
a position at Dubba, about eight miles north- 
west of Hyderabad. He had eleven guns in 
battery, and four field-pieces. His infantry 
were drawn up in two intrenched lines, and 
his cavalry in masses in the rear. The right 
fiank rested on the Fullaillee, the bed of which 
was at that spot deep, and retained a large 
quantity of mud and muddy water, sufficient 
to prevent the position from being turned. 
There was another nullah* to the rear of the 
former, forming an obtuse angle to the front 
line, and there the loft of the enemy’s army 
was posted. Thus the true front of battle 
extended from the right for one mile perpen- 
dicularly to the Fullaillee, presenting, what 
may be termed, the right wiug and centre to 
an attack; but the left wing behind the second 
nuUah, was refused. All the cavalry were 
behind the left. In the rear of the right 
wing stood the village of Dubba.f Between 
the first line of the right and centre and the 
village of Dubba there^ was another nullah. 
Each had what in military technicality is 
called a ramp for advancing and retreating. 
The enemy’s second line was placed near the 
second and larger nullah, in the rear of which 
he posted his cannon. His pioneers cleared 
away the low jungle which had occupied the 
land iu front, so that the fire of his guns 
might not be impeded. 

Buch was the position of the Bsloooheo 
army, described with as few technicalities as 
possible, BO that the popular reader may com- 
prehend the vast strength of such a post. 
With each intrenohments and nullahs, pro- 
tecting his lines in every part, a native com- 
mander would naturally consider his lines 
unassailable. 

The army of Sir Charles Napier did not 
number one-fifth of that of his opponent. He 
had 1100 horse, and nineteen gnn^'j five 

* TIis dry bedof a Tiver.or of a oonsl, or Stlur fnlilbr 
coBtaiaiDg water, is called a nullah. .... . 

i This village was olio ediled Ksnjah, 
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of these belonged to the horse artillery. Two 
pieces of cannon, and a few hundred troojM 
were left to guard the camp before Hyderabad. 
The rest of the little army, numbering leas 
than dve thousand men, and seventeen 
cannons, proceeded to attack the foe.* Ar- 
riving before the intrenched position of 
Mohammed, tho English general instantly 
formed ; in doing which, he adopted the plan 
taken at Meannce, advancing by echelon of 
battalions. The left of his line was too near 
that of tho enemy, and had to bo thrown back. 
The gnns wore placed in the inter\’als between 
tho battalions of infantry; the cavalry covered 
the flanks. The right was somewhat “ro- 
fnsed," because a wood towards that flank 
at once impeded tlie formation, and might 
cover the enemy’s sharp-shooters. The in- 
fantry of tho enemy’s left extended half a 
mile beyond that of tho extreme right of the 
cavalry flankers of Rir Charles. Tliis portion 
of tho enemy’s line was exposed to the gene- 
ral’s view; not so their centre and right, 
which were hidden by the nullahs. The 
village of Dnbha appeared to he unocenpied. 
Three British officers — Major Wnddington of 
the engineers, and Lieutenants Brown and 
Hill, rode close up to the right centre of the 
position, and afterwords proceeded along the 
centre to its junction with the right, for the 
purpose of causing the enemy to show his 
force. This object was attained. ITnahle to 
conceive wlint these officers W’ero about, the 
enemy stood on tho defence, their first line 
starting up eagerly and firing. So close did 
these gallant officers ride to the line, that the 
ramps for leaving or entering the nullah was 
distinctly seen, and the precise position noted 
by Major Wnddington. Sir Charles having 
thus cleverly reconnoitered, put his whole 
force in motion fdl* the attack. Ills first object 
was, by rapidity, to gain the junction of tho 
nullah with the Fullaillee, and, passing it, to 
seize the village before the enemy conld pene- 
trate his design. 

The attack was led here, as nt Meannee, by 
her majeety's 22nd regiment, and with equal, 
if not even surpassing, heroism. A cross fire 
from the British artillery so galled the enemy’s 
centre, that his troops show'cd symptoms of 
unsteadiness, and moved towards the left as 
if to bo out of range. On perceiving this. 
Major Stack, with the 3rd cavalry, under 
Captain Delamain, and the Scindc horse, 
under Captain Jacobs, charged the flank, to- 
wards which the bodies of infantry, detaching 
themselves from tho centre, were tending. 
The migor dashed across the nullah, cleared 
all obstacles, cut into the infantry, and pnr- 
sned them for miles. This charge was oxe- 
* Coujueit Seinde. 
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cuted without orders, aftd, like most feats of 
the kind, however fortunate, entailed immi- 
nent peril to tho army it was bravely intended 
to serve. Sir 'William Napier says : — " He 
thus exposed the flank of the line of battle, 
and exposed tho whole army to a defeat, if 
the wood had really been filled with the 
selected division of Beloochees.” 

The 22nd regiment, under Captain Georgo, 
was directed by Major Poole, who com- 
manded the brigade to storm the nullah on 
the enemy’s left, which w'os accomplished in 
the most daring manner. The enemy’s right 
flank was turned by Captain Tait, witli tho 
Poonah horse, and by Major Story, with the 
9th Bengal cavalry, pursuing tho enemy as 
Major Stack did on the left, and cutting down 
tho fugitives over several miles of their flight. 
Thus both flanks of the enemy were actually 
turned and defeated, the centre alone being 
able any longer to resist, which it did not do 
with any pcrsistcnco, the remainder of tltc 
infantry and cavalry advancing with the regu- 
larity of a review, and the gnns of the British 
from the right and left pouring in a terrible 
cross fire. Thus ended the battle of Bubhn. 
Tho opinion of the great Duke of Wellington 
concerning it is on record : — “ A brilliant 
victory, in which ho (Sir Charles) showed all 
the qualities of a general officer, and in which 
the army displayed all tiie best qualities of the 
bravest troops.” The British lost two hun- 
dred and seventy officers and men. More 
than half the number of casualties occurred 
in the 22Dd regiment. 

After this victory the spirit of tlie Scindinns 
was broken, although Shere Mohammed still 
hoped to retrieve his disasters. fYom the 
field of battle Sir Charles marched to the 
south, entering Meerpore in triumph ; and on 
tho 4th of Ajiril the fortress of Omercote 
opened its gates. Sir Charles determined to 
surround, if possible, the fugitive Shere Mo- 
hammed. To accomplish this, he divided his 
army into three parts, holding himself tlie 
command of one, and giving the charge of 
the two others to Colonel Roberta and Cap- 
tmn Jacobs. U pon those two officers devolved 
the chief duties connected with the active 
prosecution of the plan. On the 8th of June, 
Colonel Roberts met the Ameer Shah Moham- 
med, and Captain Jacobs encountered Shere 
Mohammed six days after, the British in cacli 
cose gaining a signal victory. Roberts, with 
a small force, defeated two thousand men, 
and captured the shah ; Jacobs, with a very 
disproportionate force, vanquished about four 
thousand Beloochees, the shere flying to the 
desert, attended only by his personal retinue. 
These events gave great satisfaction in Eng- 
land and at Calcutta, and Lord Ellenborough 
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noiuiuated Sir Charles to the government of 
Sciude. During hie government no oppor- 
tunity occurred for the dieplay of hie military 
genius. During the Sikh campaign, mure 
than two years afterwards, Sir Charles 
murched by Moultan from Sciude with a 
email force ; and proceeding in advance, 
reached the grand army shortly after the 
sanguinary victory of Sobraoii. If, however, 
the government of Sir Charles was not to be 
dibtingniahed by any achievements of a mili- 
tary nature, it was very remarkable for its 
civil administration. The great Napoleon 
and his great rival both expressed (without 
cither borrowing from the other) the opinion 
that civil qualities entered into the com- 
petency of a superior commander, even more 
than military. This seems to have been 
borne ont by the management of armies, and 
by the administration in Scinde of Sir Chailes 
Napier. He rnlvd Scinde arbitraiily, but 
justly ; sternly, yet mercifully ; in the inte- 
rest of his country, yet for the welfare of the 
]) 0 O])le. He held dou n with nn iron hand nil 
dis)ioeitian to insubordination or revolt, never- 
theless, so attached the people to him, that 
when ho dcimrted, they followed him with 
tears and lamentations. In war they gave 
him the formidable toubriquetoi " Shatan in 
peace they almost adored him as n deity. 
Sciude was afflicted with many calamities 
during his reign, as one might a cry appro- 
priately call his govorument ; but his admi- 
uistratiou of its affairs created order, cherished 
industry, brought wide regions, iweviously 
nniwoductive, into cultivation, and jireserved 
inunincrable lives when famine and disease 
ravAgcd'tho wholo realm. 

The following statement of the difficulties 
with which Sir Charles had to contend was 
drawn up in nn compose raado to government, 
and suppressed by the Domhay council, or 
some of its offlcials. It is headed, “Sir 
Charles Napier to the Govenior in Council. 
Bombay, Oct. 21, ISiti." An extract only is 
made from the doenment: — "Plundering grain 
was rife all over the land while war lasted. 
People stole grain and concealed it, CBpecially 
government grain ; for the conquerors were 
strangers in the land, and fear pervaded all 
hearts, none knowing what the victorious 
foreigners would do ; quantities of grain were 
therefore buried, and cultivation neglected. 
We at first had no knowledge of the proper 
men to employ as kardnrt and wmhardart, 
nor did we Jknow the amount of the collec- 
tions which ought to be made ; consequently, 
the government was robbed to an immense 
extent ; an evil which still exists, though it 
gradually decreases. These kardars, there- 
fore, took no pains with cnltivatioii ; they 


were occupied IK'ith pillage. The canals could 
not bo properly cleaned till the country was 
fairly settled ; and without this cleoi-ing there 
could bo neither health nor crops in Scinde. 
When we conquered Scinde the canals were 
choked up, for tho ameers having resolved 
on w'ar, everything relative to agriculture 
appears to have been abandoned for some 
time before the battle of Meannee ; men were 
preparing for war. A plague of locusts fell 
upon Scinde. This was a heavy and exten- 
sive nffliution ; it not only consumed this 
country, but, I am told, ravaged whole pro- 
vinces in Upper India, so that very small 
collections could be made there. Be that as 
it may, these locusts nearly destroyed flic 
Scinde crop in 1S44. 'J’ho locusts wore pre- 
ceded by a dreadful epidemic, which raged 
from the end ol August, 184:1, to January, 
1811, destroying thousands, and leaving those 
who Buivived unable to work. Tho troops 
suffered less than the people of the country ; 
yet, out of Bcventcrn thousand fighting men, 
thirteen thousand were helpless in the hos- 
pitals ; and of the remainiug four thousand, 
not above two thousand could have made a 
day’s march. Cultivation was abandoned, 
for no man had strength to work. To close 
this catalogue of ills W'hicli fell upon tho cul- 
tivation and people of Scinde in 1843 and 
1814, tho Indus suddenly fell, while the few 
crops which that year had been raised, w ero 
yet on the ground, and a vast portion thus 
perished from u ant of water, for the river did 
not again rise-’’ 

A powerful opposition was raised against 
Sir Charles among the Bombay officials, and 
a minute was recorded by tho council, cen- 
suring the way in which Sir Charles supported 
tho revenue of Scinde, which, it was alleged, 
was done by causing an artificially high price 
for grain after the revenue paid in that com- 
modity was received by the governor. This 
minute was absolutely false, and gave rise to 
discussions in parliament when tbo disgrace- 
ful fact came to light, that, although the 
Bombay government produced a copy of tho 
faithless minute, no minute could bo found of 
the complete confutation of the calumny. It 
was a curions circumstance, that Sir Charles 
himself predicted that such would bo the cose 
after his deoth. The falsehood woe, as be 
foretold, revived; the refutation was sup- 
pressed. Those officials, in their commu- 
nicstions with the supreme government, re- 
presented Scinde as under “a pressure of 
financial difficulties," in consequence of the 
mal-administrstion of the governor, and the 
people OB groaning under the excessive weight 
of taxation caused by his arbitrary, incom- 
petent, and selfish government. Sir Cbarlea 
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replied to those suimadversious, showing their 
utter falsehood, in a brief despatch to the 
governor-general, Doc. 16, 1846, the fol- 
lowing extracts from which will at once 
vindicate the aspersed hero, and disclose to 
the reader the lengths to which officials can 
go in injuring even men of the highest name 
who resist their interference, or refuse them 
homage : — 

December 16M, 184S. 

ItiouT IIoNOUBABiiR .StR,— In tMvec to thu crtmet 
froA a iettcr of Uie Secret Commitlec, I bsTC to eey : — 

1. That iniiuit duties weie oholiehed in Scinde by 
Jaitd fiUenborungb’s orders in ] 643. I am beta to obey 
the orden which I reemve. I csnnol imagine why the 
“ Secret Committeo ” should supiMM I ^aobey those 
orders. The traneil duties have not been reimpoecd upon 
the people of Scinde, nor any new lax. 

S. Inure is no “pressure of financial diOiculty” in 
Scinde: its rerenoes increase, and a snrplas of about 
£660,000 sterling has already been placed to the credit 
of tho Uonoorable Company, alter defraying the cost of 
the eiril government and 2,400 armed and disciplined 
police. 

8. The supreme gorernmeut, at my tecomuieudatian, 
sanctioned the adoption of the Bombay enstums code, 
and deaiied me to substitute this code for the destruc- 
tirely severe system of the ameers in Scinde, and 1 have 
done BO gradually. Like all changes having for object to 
diminish the receipt of tsialiou, it will probably reduce 
Ube revenue in a slight degree next year, but add to it 
afterwards. It is well underslaod by, and agreeable to 
the merchants and iteople, whose present burlbeus will be 
relieved. Aftesr tbe Isl of Januiuy, 1840, the heavy and, 
what is worse, the vexatious duties levied hitherto under 


the old system of the ameers irill eease, and be replaced 
hy light import and export duties levied on the frontier, 
exeept on goods in transit through Scinde. In fine, the 
Bombay rqpilstions ore adopted. 

4. I have the honour to enclose herewith a lithomph 
plan of the positions of the “ Chokies,” or onstom-hanae 
ports which I am establishing at the entrances to Scinde p 
and I have been indnoed to hasten the establishment of 
these ports, for thepuipose of preventing the entrance of 
opium not covered by pasaes. 

6. Though I regret that my conduct ahould have 
felled to obtain for me what 1 think it deservea, the eon- 
fldeneeoftho home authorities in a sufficient degree to 
overturn the baseness of lecret information, which 1 have 
reaaou to suppose was sent from Bombay, 1 have, never- 
theless, the satisfaction of beiieviag that I possess the con- 
fidence of your hlxecllenry. 

C. J. NAPIEK. 

Sir Oharlcs left Scinde on the 1st of Oct., 
1847. Mr. Pringle, a civilian, an ofiBcer of 
the company, succeeded him. That officer, 
in a report 'the Inst day of 1847, praises tho 
clemency, wisdom, moderation, and firmness 
of his predecessor. These good opinions were 
repeated hy Mr. Pringle’s successor, Mr. 
Prere, occasion having occurred for notice on 
his part of the principles of administration 
adopted by Sir Charles Napier. Tho suc- 
cessors of tho military chief were men very 
competent to the duties imposed on them. 
Tlioy nurtured tho prosperity which Sir Charles 
initiated, and which he left ns a happy legacy 
to Scinde. 


CHAPTER OXVII. 

WAll WITH CHINA— NAVAL AND MILITARY OPERATIONS— TEBATY OF PEACE— OPENING 
OF FIVE PORTS TO EUROPEAN COMMERCE. 


Tun history of English interests in Cluna, 
after the date with which tho last chapter on 
this subject dosed, continued for a number of 
years to be monotonous, disclosing iio occur- 
rences of a kind to interest the readers of a 
work on the general concerns of tho British 
empire in tho East. Only for short intervals 
did concord prevail at Canton between the 
Chinese aathorities and the English, or indeed 
any foreign traders. The trade of most 
European nations declined, except that of the 
English. The American commerce fluctu- 
ated, and on the whole made no observabie 
progress. Edicts of the viceroy were con- 
tinually issuing against some practice or other 
of tbe English. At one time the presence of 
English ladies gave offence ; at another, some 
assault was committed by some drunken sailor 
on a Chinese subject; then, questions were 
raised so frivolous and vexatious as greatly to 


try tho temper of the British merchants, who 
petitioned their government to insist on a 
redress of grievances, and tho admittance of a 
resident at Pekin. Remonstrances were made 
to the Chinese officials, in language respectful 
and proper ; to which replies were given almost 
always to the same effect, that if tho English 
did not like the terms upon which they were 
permitted to trade, there was no occasion for 
them to come so far, and by staying at home 
collisions witl^ tho subjects of his celestial 
majesty would be avoided. There was no 
answering this logic, however unsatisfactory 
tho English might have contidered it. 

In tho years 1830-31 the insults and ag- 
gressions offered by the Chinese authorities 
were intolerable, and it became necessary for 
the committee, to which the concerns of the 
East India Company were committed, to adopt 
measures of public remonstrance, addressed to 
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the Ohinoge people as well as to the officials. 
An appeal was made also to the Grovernor- 
general of India to intorfci'e, first by negotia- 
tion, and, failing in that, by force. The 
Engliah did not act witit promptitude and 
spirit, such as alone the Chinese could un- 
derstand. Forbearance and petitions only 
brought fresh indignities. It was only when 
the officers of his celestial majesty felt that the 
course pursued was ono involving danger and 
inconvenience to themselves, that they were 
open to conviction. The bad feeling which at 
this period arrived at such a height, was ag- 
gravated by the clandestine opinm traffic, and 
the affrays which arose out of it. As the year 
1831 advanced, and at the beginning of 18112, 
the officers of the viceroy entered the foreign 
factories when they pleased, treated their 
inmates with violence and abuse, tortured 
servants and interpreters, and, finally, set 
about breaking up the landing-place opposite 
the factories. There appeared to ho no 
motive for these outrages, but the wanton 
oxercisc of power, contempt and liatrcd of 
foreigners, and a desire on occasions to extort 
money. 

In February, 1832, Mr. Lindsay and the 
Rev. Mr. (lutzloff were dispatched to the 
uorth-cast coast of China ; their instructions 
were rather indefinite, and their voyage abor- 
tive, except so far as the acquisition of useful 
information was concerned. Borne ships had, 
however, disposed of valuable cargoes of 
opium, woollens, and calicoes on the northern 
coasts. 

Fy an act of parliament, passed in the fourth 
year of his majesty’s reign, entitled " An Act 
to regulate the Trade to China,” it was, 
amongst uthur things, enacted that it might be 
lawful for his majesty, by any such order or 
orders as to his majesty in council might seem 
expedient and salutary, to give to the super- 
intendents mentioned in the act, or any of 
them, power and authority over the trade aud 
commerce of his majesty’s subjeots within any 
part of the dominions of the Emperor of China ; 
and to impose penalties, forfeitures, or imprison- 
ments for the breach of any regulations, to be 
enforced in such manner as should bo specified 
in the orders in council. This act came into 
operation April 2l8t, 1834. At tho court at 
Brighton, on the i)th day of December, 1833, 
an order in council -was issued investing in the 
superintendents of trade appointed in virtue 
of that act, all the powers invested in the 
Biipercargoes of " the United Company of 
Merchants trading to the East Indies.” On 
the same day, another order in council was 
issued, instituting, in virtue of the said aet, a 
court of justice, with criminal and admiralty 
jurisdiction, for the trial of offences committed I 


by British subjects in the ports and harbours 
of China and within a hundred miles of its 
coasts. One of the superintendents mentioned 
in the act, was nominated to hold such court. 
The practice and proceedings of such court 
wero to be conformable to those of the courts 
of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery in 
England. A third order in council was issued 
the same day, in virtue of the act already 
named, empowering the superintendents to 
levy and collect tolls from English ships enter- 
ing any port where these superintendents 
might reside. It was also ordered that 
within forty-eight hours of the arrival in a 
Chinese poit of any British ships, a manifesto 
in writing, upon oath, specifying the particu- 
lars of the cargo, should be sent by the master 
or supercargo to the superintendent. Lord 
Napier was dispatched as the chief super- 
intendent of Biit'sh trade, from Plymouth, in 
his majesty's ship Andromache, Matters had 
now arrived at an interesting epoch in the 
commercial connection between China and 
Great Britain. John Francis Davis, who 
succeeded Lord Napier as chief superinten- 
dent, observed of the juncture of affairs when 
Lord Napier was nominated to that office : — 
“ On tho 22nd April, 1834, tho trade of tho 
East India Company with Chino, after having 
lasted just two hundred years, terminated 
according to the provisions of the new act, 
and several private ships soon afterwards 
quitted Canton with cargoes of tea for the 
British Islands. Ono vessel had, previously 
to that date, sailed ilirect for England, under 
a speciol iiceuco from the nathorities of the 
East India Company. A most important 
national experiment was now to bo tried, the 
results of which alone could ^et at rest the 
grand question of the expediency of free 
trade against the Ckineie monopoly ; or 
prove how individual traders were likely to 
succeed against the union of mandarins and 
mandarin merchants.” 

The number of superintendents which the 
new' bill authorized was three, two others 
with Lord Napier were immediately nomi- 
nated. The East India company now stood in 
a new relation to China. Instead of having the 
exclusive possesston of the tea trade, and all 
but the exclusive trade in other commodities, 
the bill of 1833 deprived the company of the 
power of trading between China and Great 
Britain, and threw the whole of the Chinese 
commerce open to the enterprise of individual 
merchants. One consequence of this was, 
that as the operation of the act began a few 
months after it was passed, the company had 
to sell their fine ships, and other tni^g pro- 

n , at heavy loss. These great changes 

le British government were carried out 
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without any notice to the Ohinese authoritiee, 
uotwithstauding that the danger of such a 
course was pointed out by persons well ac- 
<|uuiutcd with the temper of tho Chinese 
govcriinieut and people. 

On the 15th of July, 1834, Lord Najiier 
arrived at Macao. Mr. Davis and Hir Georgo 
liobiusun accepted the offices of superinten* 
dents with his lordship. According to tho 
instructions given to Lord Napier, by the 
foreign secretary, he w’ae immediately upon 
his arrival to announce his mission in a com- 
munication to the viceroy. That functionary 
refused to receive it, on the ground that Great 
Dritain had no right to send a resident repre- 
sentative to Canton, without first obtaining the 
permission of the court of Pekin. His lord- 
ship had no means of communication with the 
viceroy but through the Hong merchants, 
vhich 4ie properly refused. . His hands were 
tied up by such minute instructions from 
home, that no discretion was left to him in 
the midst of difficulties of which the home 
authorities could be • no judges, and which 
could only bo met by promptitude and address, 
as tho exigencies arose. The Chinese mean- 
while beset hie lordship’s house with eoldiers, 
heat hie servants, and continued to evince a 
feeling of rancorous hostility. His lordship 
was pTuood in a false position by the ignorance 
and wilfulness of the government at home, in 
spite of the warnings and protests of tho Duke 
of IVellington, whose sagacious mind and 
oriental experience enabled him to foresee the 
issue of the pragmatical and conceited jdans of 
Lord Grey. At last matters assumed so 
formidable an asjicct of hostility, that Lord 
Napier was obliged to scud for a guard of 
marines, and order the Imogene and Andro- 
mache frigates to, tho anchorage at Wliam- 
]ioa. As this order was executed, the guns 
of the Bocca 'rigris fort opened fire upon the 
British, cutting away some roj^es and 8])ars, 
and wounding a sailor. The broadsides of the 
English frigates soon silenced these demou- 
strations of anger. As Tiger Island was 
approached, a still heavier fire was directed 
against the English, and a etill more formid- 
able reply was made to it. Jilaeli British shiji 
had a man killed; tho fortifications of the 
Chinese were much damaged, and the destruc- 
tion of life among those who manned them 
was considerable. The mcn-of-war triumph- 
antly sailed up to the anchorage. The Chinese 
now stopped tho trade, demanding the with- 
drawal of tho frigates, and the retirement of 
Lord Napier from China. The East India 
company' had warned the government of the 
consequences of its precipitate and high- 
handed legislation, and the fruits were now , 
borne. As was usual, tho English, after for- I 
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midable demonstrations of resolution, gave 
way the moment their trade sustained injury. 
The Chinese by their obstinacy and ])er- 
sistence gained a complete victory. The 
selection of Lord Napier for the important 
office committed to him might well have been 
questioned, as indeed it was both in England 
and China. His rank and party connections, 
not his fttnesB, determined the appointment. 
His lordship possessed excellent qualities, in- 
tellectual and moral, and was a useful public 
man; but no especial fitness was possessed l>y 
him for what might ho called a Chinese em- 
bassy, or for a post wbich was even more 
difficult to fill tban that of an ambossador. 
A few weeks after arriving at Macao, having 
abandoned the attempt to establish a residence 
at Canton, his lordship died, from tho effects 
of the climate and the mortification which ho 
felt at the failure of his mission, and the hu- 
miliation to which his country and himself 
were exposed by the inoopacity of liis govern- 
ment. This incapacity was the more to be 
regretted us the government of the day com- 
prised men of great reputation, and Lord 
l’ahnerBt''n was the sccretary-of-state upon 
whom the execution of tho orders in council 
devolved. Groat ns his lordship’s talents 
were for the discharge of any duties which 
might bo imposed upon him in connection 
with the relations between the United King- 
dom and other parte of the world, his know- 
ledge of oriental at&irs and of commerce u as 
small, and his capacity to deal with tkcni, in 
common with that of the rest of the cabinet, 
insufficient. It was, however, a cabinet which 
would not he taught, but wos carried away by 
popular opplouse, and pride of newly acquire<l 
power. 

On the death of Lord Napier, the second 
superintendent assumed the chief direction of 
affairs. 'J’hat gentleman was of opinion that 
an appeal to the government of Pekin should 
bo prosecuted, but this had been forbidden 
by the instructions delivered to Lord Napier 
in case of any dispute, without first communi- 
cating with tho British foreign secretary. 
At this juncture the great Congregational 
missionary. Dr. Morrisson, tho Ohiueso in- 
terpreter to tlic superintendents, died. His 
loss was much felt because of his superior 
knowlcdjm of the Chinese language and 
people. Mis son and the Rev. Mr. Gutzloff 
were nominated in his stead. The viceroy 
issued edicts commanding the English to elect 
or obtain from England a merchant, not a 
royal officer, to manage the trade. Of these 
edicts Mr. Davis took no notice, believing 
that tho Chinese would find it necessary them- 
selves to open communications witii him. In 
January, 1855, Mr. Davis returned home; 
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to the conimlaaion, became aecond, and Sir 
George llobiuson Krst superintendent. 

The opening of the Chinese trade the pre- 
vious year facilitated smuggling, and this was 
more especially carried on in connection with 
opium. The edicts of the imperial govern- 
ment against the admission of the drug bad 
been as numerous as inoperative, but so pro- 
digions was the increase of smuggling when 
the East India Company was deprived of the 
Chinese trade, that it became incumbent 
upon the imperial government to adopt 
vigorous measures to put a stop to it, or at 
once abandon all pretension to control con- 
traband commerce n])ou its coasts. The in- 
crease of the importation of opinm tended to 
weaken physically the Chinese population; 
to create poverty, idleness, and recklessness ; 
to drain the country of silver, and to weaken 
the bands of authority ; the imperial govern- 
raout was therefore roused to exertion to 
check or stop the injurious import. 

Captain Elliot succeeded Sir (icorge Hobin- 
bon os chief superintendent, lie foresaw that 
the open and daring conduct of tho crowds of 
()]iium smugglers who mingled with those 
vho pursued legitimate commerce would 
bring on a war, or the expulsion of European 
traders. Ho earnestly inipurtuned tbe British 
guvcruiuent to invest him, or a successor, with 
puwer to interpose and to ]>u]iisii English 
subjects engaging in such unlawful dealings. 
'I'ho government refused to do tliis, siihstau- 
tially on tho ground that it was not the pro- 
V iiicc of foreign governments to net ns revenue 
police or const-guards fur countries on whose 
shores their subjects smuggled. The govern- 
uieiit, however, declared that any smuggler 
resorting to force in case of uttempt.s to arrest 
him by the Chinese authorities, should be 
considered as n pirate. This was more 
generous to China tlian just to the smugglers, 
whose dishonourable calling was no ground for 
acting towards them illegitimately. It was 
clearly the business of tlio mandarins to deal 
with tho smugglers, Chinese or foreign, as 
best they could ; and of the English autho- 
rities to discountenance the traffic by moral 
means, and to adbrd no protection to English 
subjects embarked in it. 

The year 1838 opened at Canton unfavour- 
ably to commerce and to tho prospects of 
peace. Tho llong merchants had incurred 
enormous debts to the new traders under the 
free system. They refused to pay except by 
iustaliaonts, extending over a groat number 
of years. The Chinees laws affi>rded to the 
barbarians no redress, there was only the old 
answer, “ If you do not like the country, ita 
laws, maxims, and customs, why don’t yon go 
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away? we do not wish you to stay.’’ The 
Hong merchants had in this way cheated the 
English out of three millions of dollars. The 
amount of opium seized by the Cliinese autho- 
rities amounted to two millions sterling. This 
opium was in many cases seized by mandarins 
who had connived at the illicit traffic, taking 
bribes to admit it, and seizing tho contraband 
as well. Tlie conduct of the Chinese officials 
was immoral and corrupt in these trans- 
actions. 

On tho 12th of iluly, 1838, Bir Frederick 
Blaitland arrived in the ship of war WeUetiUy, 
and in consort with the war-brig Algerine, 
and was joined by the superintendent. The 
ships anchored in Tong-boo Bay, seven 
leagues soutli of the Bneca Tigris. The 
Canton government comniunicatcd in the old 
way through tho Hong merchants ; the super- 
intendent sent back tho clcspatclies unopened, 
informing tho bearer that the orders of the 
British government were pcremiitory to cor- 
respond only with the officers of his imperial 
majesty. 

Captain Elliot then proceeded to Canton, 

I and sent an unsealed letter by a mandarin to be 
I communicated to the government. Mr. Davis 
thus relates what occurred : — “ Tho paper 
was left open with a view to obviate the dif- 
ficulty about tho use of the character pin — a 
jietition. It was conveyed to tho viceroy, 
but the merchants returned it with a remark 
from his excellency that he could not take it 
unless it bore the character pin. Captain 
Elliot then declared that ho had formally 
offered to set I'oi th the jieaceful purposes of 
the admiral's visit, and if the viceroy did not 
think fit to accept tiiese explanations, his 
business at Canton was concluded, and he 
should forthwith retire. ' A British boat, 
meanwhile, passing tho Bocca Tigris was fired 
upon by tbe forts ; and when boarded by a 
mandarin, was required to state whether tbe 
admiral or any person belonging to him was 
there, as they should not be permitted to pass 
up. Bir Frederick, on being informed of this 
insult, remarked that he had come to China 
with a determination to avoid the least viola- 
tion of customs or prejudices; but that ho 
was nevertlieless resolved to Lear no indignity 
to the flag. He accordingly proceeded forth- 
with to tbe Bocca Tigris with the vessels under 
his command, to demand a formal disavowal 
of theso unprovoked attacks. A civil letter 
was soon received from the Chinese admiral 
Kwan (afterwards discomfited in action with 
the Volage and ITgacinth), asking the reason 
of Admiral Maitland’s visit; and in reply to 
this, a demand was made for reparation on 
account of the late insult. The result wee 
the mission of a mandarin captain of war- 

4m 
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jnnks to wait niwn the British admiral, ac- foreigners would be overwhelmed by numbers 
oompanied by one of less rank ; and the and sacrificed ; but at the same time made 
expressions of disavowal of any intention to some vague promises of reward to such os 
insult were written nt the dictation of the obeyed. 

higher officer by the hnud of the other on Mr. Davis describes the events which fol- 
board the Welhthtf in the presence of the lowed with a brevity and completeness which 
several parties. Sir Frederick Maitland sig- will in a short compass place the reader in 
nihed his satisfaction with this declaration, possession of the facts which led to what is 
and after the exchange of some civilities, popularly known in England as “the opium 
returned to his former anchorage, and soon war “ t>n first hearing of the proceedings 
afterwards sailed away." at Canton the British supqrintendent, always 

Only two months after this transaction the present where danger or difficulty called him, 
Chinese functionaries, irritated by the per- hurried np in the gig of her majesty's ship 
sistence of the smugglers, prepared to execute Lame, and made his way to the factories on 
a native smuggler in the front of the factory ; the evening of the 24th March, notwithstand- 
the remonstrances of the Europeans upon so ing the efforts made to stop him. The state 
gross an outrage being treated witii disdain, of intense distress in which he found the 
they boldly armed and drove the executioners whole foreign community may be estimated 
and the attendant guards away. The people by stating that the actual pressing difilenity 
approved of the dispersion of the i>arty. was the obstinate demand that Mr. Dent, one 
Home of the Europeans, in the insolence and of the most respectable Englisli merchants, 
hardihood of their pride, contemptuously should proceed into the city and attend the 
struck with sticks the lookers oir; tlicse im- commissioner's tribunal. Captain Elliot's first 
mediately resented, -and at Inst a mob of step was to proceed to Mr. Dent’s house, and 
thousands, armed with such missiles as conid convey him in person to the hall of the 
be obtained, attacked the factories. The snperinti udents. He immediately signified 
Chinese troops drove back the mob, to the Chinese his rcndincss to let Mr. Dent 

Captain Elliot offered to co-operate with go into the city witli himself, and upon the 
the government in suppressing the river distinct stipulation, under the commissioner's 
smuggling, and obtained a direct commuui- seal, that he was never to l)e moved out of 
cation fiom the viceroy, thus gniuiug a pie- his sight. The whole foieign community 
cedent for carrying on official coirospmulencc W’ere then assembled, and exhorted to he 
without the intervention of the " nong.” moderate and calm. On the same night the 

For some time matters wore a more tranquil native servants were taken away and the 
aspect, and the smuggling was much re- suppliea ent off, the reason given being the 
pressed. Early in 168!), a high commission opposition to the coiumissiuner's summons, 
of bis imperial majesty arrived at Canton, and An arc of boats w ns formed, filled with armed 
at once proceeded to adopt measures of ex- men, the extremes of which touched the east 
traordinary severity and injustice to terrify and west banks of the river in front of the 
the Europeans and stop the traffic, ills first factories. The square between and the rear 
act was to execute a native opium dealer in were occupied in considerable force ; and 
the square in front of the factories. This before the gate of the ball the whole body ot 
operation w'as attended by so poiverful a force Hong merchants and a large guard were 
that the merchants could only haul down posted day and night, the latter with their 
their flags and protest against the barbarous swords constantly drawn. So close an im- 
ontrage. The despatches of Captain Elliot prisonment is not recorded in the history of 
describe the demands of Commissioner Liu our previous intercourse. Under these cir- 
as extraordinary even from an oriental tyrant, cnmstanccs the British superintendent issued 
He issued an edict directly to the foreigners, a most momentous circular to his country- 
demanding that every particle of opium on men, requiring the surrender into his hands 
board the ships should be delivered to the of all the English opium actually on the coast 
government, in order to its being burned ond of Chinatat tliat date. In undertaking this 
destroyed. At the same time a bond was immense responsibility, he had no doubt that 
required, in the foreign and Chinese Ian- the safety of a great mass of human life hung 
guages, that " the ships should hereafter never upon his determination. Had he commenced 
again dare to bring o])ium ; and that, should with the denial of any control on the occasion, 
any be brought, the goods should be forfeited, the Chinese commissioner would hare seized 
and the parties suffer death ; moreover, that the pretext for reverting to hie measures of 
such punishment w'onld be willingly sub- intimidation against individual merchants, ob- 
mitted He plainly threatened that if viously his original purpose, but wliieh Cap- 

his requisitions were not complied w’ith, the tain Elliot’s sudden appearance had disturbed. 
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He would have forced the whole iuto euhtuie* 
sioii by the protracted confiuonieut of the 
persons he had determiued to seize, and, 
judging from his proclamation and general 
conduct, by the eacriiicu of their lives. On 
the 8rd of April it was agreed that the 
deputy Buperinteudent should proceed down 
the river with the mandarins and Hong tuer* 
chants, and deliver over to the cointnissionor 
20,288 chests of opium from the ships which 
were assembled fur that purpose below the 
Hocca Tigris. Tlic imprisonment and blockade 
in the meanwhile remained nndiminished at 
Canton, and attempts were made to extort 
from the foreigners the bond, by which 
their lives and property would bo at the 
mercy of the Chinese govcrnniout. This was 
evaded.” 

On the 1th of May, when all the opium 
was delivered, the imprisonment of the Eng^ 
lish ceased, with the exception of sixteen 
persons, who were retained nutil the 25th; 
they were liberated under an edict never to 
return to China. 'J'ho commission restricted 
the trade of all other foreigners, when all 
English Buhjects had withdrawn. The con- 
duct of Captain Elliot throughout these trans- 
actions was marvellously prudent and firm. 
The Duke Wellington described bis conclud- 
ing act ns one “ of courage and self-devotion 
such ns few men had nii opjiortunity of show- 
ing, and, jirobahly, still fewer would have 
shown." His grace characterized the con- 
duct of the Chinese commissioner and govem- 
III ent with equal terseness. JIo "had never 
known a person filling a high station in 
another country treated in such a manner as 
Captain Elliot had been treated by the au- 
thorities of Canton.” 

The English took refuge at Macao, but 
were driven thence by a military demonstra- 
tion on the part of Lin. An unarmed schooner 
was attacked by mandarin boots, and the crew 
murdered. Other aggressions followed. The 
English remained in their ships. The com- 
missioner demanded that all their vessels 
should enter the river, and that a man should 
be delivered up for execution to atone for the 
life of a Chinese lost in a drunken broil with 
some sailors, English and American. Pro- 
visions wore not allowed to he sold to the 
English ships, which were supplied indirectly 
through Macao, and by various hazardous 
boat enterprises. An English ship of war, 
the Volage, arrived most opportunely for the 
protection and supply of the English. Soon 
after an action was fought between the Eng- 
lish vessels and the war-junks of the enemy, 
which was conducted by the Ilritish naval 
officers in a manner highly to their credit. 
This conflict arose and was conducted in the 


following manner. On tlie Srd of Ootober 
the Chinese admiral left his anohorage, and 
stood out towaids the English ships, which 
were got \mder weigh and moved towards 
the enemy. The war-junks then anchored 
iu order of battle, and the British ships were 
‘‘hove to.” The English opened negotia- 
tions; the admiral replied that an English- 
man must be given up to suffer deatli in 
atonement for the life of the Chinaman (pre- 
viously referred to\ killed in a drunken 
brawl. Captain Smith, the senior officer, 
considered that the safety of tho shipe de- 
manded that ho should repel this hostile 
domonstraiiou. " At noon, therefore, the 
signal was made to engage, and the ships, 
then lying hove to at the extreme cud of the 
Chinese line, boro away ahead in close order, 
having the wind on the starboard beam. In 
this u ay, and under easy sail, they ran down 
the Chinese line, pouring in a destructive fire. 
The lateral direction of the wind enabled 
the ships to perform the same evolution from 
the other extreme of the line, running up 
again with their larboard broadsides bearing. 
The Chinese answered with much spirit, hut 
the terrible effect of the English fire was soon 
manifest. One war-junk bleu' up at pistol- 
shot distance from the Volage, three were 
sunk, and several others water-logged. The 
admirol’s conduct is said to have been worthy 
of his station, llis junk was evidently better 
manned and armed than any of tho others ; 
and after having weighed, or perhaps cut or 
slipped his calde, he bore up and engaged her 
majesty’s shijip in handsome stylo. In less 
than three quarters of an hour, however, he 
and the remainder of his squadron were re- 
tiring iu great distress to their former enebor- 
oge, and, as Captain Bmitfh was not disposed 
to protract destructive hostilities, ho offered 
no obstruction to their retreat. It is to be 
feared, houever, that this clemency was 
thrown away upon tho Chinese, who have 
no conce}itiun of the true jirinciples of such 
forbearance, and subsequent facts show that 
they actually claimed the victory. This they 
perhaps founded on the circumstance of her 
majesty’e ships making sail for Macao, for tlio 
purpose of covering the embarkation of tho 
English who might see fit to retire from that 
place, and of iirovidiug for the safety of the 
merchant ships. On the 4th of November, 
the Volage joined the fleet at Hong-Koug, 
and the hyacinth was left at Macao to watch 
events in that quarter. It was time that tho 
Chinese should receive such a lesson tm 
the foregoing, for not long prior to it 
they had robbed and burned a Bmnish 
brig, the Bilhaino, utterly unconnected with 
opium, under the plea that she was an Eng- 
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]i«h ve88«l, though her proper flag was flying.”* 
The treatment which the unfortunate crew 
of this Spanish ship received was cruel, bar* 
bnrouB, and unrelenting, affording no pretence 
of justification. 

There was still some trade carried on .by 
the English through the intervention of the 
Americans, who were the only foreigners that 
submitted to the requisitions of the Chinese 
authorities. They caiTied out Chinese com- 
modities in their boats to the English 8hi]>s, 
and received goods in return, driving for 
some time a profitable trade. This, however, 
was not permitted to last. The Chinese on 
discovering what took place, efl'ectually put a 
stop to all commercial iuterconrae with the 
English. Captain Elliot coul<i now do no- 
thing until instructions from his govcriiineut 
arrived. 

The view taken by the llritisli government 
was that a declaration of war could alone 
adjust matters. War was accordingly de- 
clared, and a powcrfiil force sent to compel 
uuuipliancc with English demands. Tliis war 
wtiB unpopular in England. Tlie view taken 
of it l)y the muss of the people was, tliat it 
was declared for the puri)osc of enforcing 
sales of opium, and that tliis was done to 
enrich tho East India Company as the 
growers of that commodity. Tlie narrative 
already given proves that tho company had 
nothing to do with tiie transactions which led 
to the struggle. Tlieso transactions began 
when tho company was no lunger permitted 
to trade with Cliiiia, and were a consequence 
of throwing open the trade, which the Duke 
of Wellington, and other eminent persons well 
acquainted with the East, foresaw and foretold. 
Had tho trade been continued in tho hands 
of the company, such a war could not have 
broken out; ^though on other grounds a 
rupture with China might have arisen. Wliat- 
cver the advantages of giving freedom to the 
trade with China, the disadvantage at that 
particular juncture of opeuiug a door for the 
smuggling of opium was attendant upon that 
event. Her majesty’s government gave no 
countenance to tho opium smugglers, but 
rather passed beyond its proper province in 
denouncing and thwarting it. Captain Elliot 
was willing to co-operate with the Chinese 
officials to suppress it, even by giving an ex- 
treme interpretation to his powers as chief 
superintendent, hut tho Chinese aathorities 
treated his overtures contemptuously and arro- 
gantly, although unable to put a stop to it them- 
selves, Yet all these facts were suppressed by 
the parties who carried on the agitation against 

* Tie Ciieete. By John Francis Davis, Eiq.,F.R.S., 
Mid Governor of Hong-Kong : Tiondon, Coi, King William 
Street, Strand. 
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the government of Calcutta and of London, iu 
connection with the war. Apart from those 
who were, actuated by party opposition 
against the section of English politicians then 
iu power, the denouncers of the government 
consisted mainly of the members of the Peace 
Society, and of the Society of Friends, the 
former being chiefly composed of the latter. 
Lecturers were hired, men of clever debating 
powers, and eloquent, who convened meetings 
all over England, denouncing tho war as 
neither forced upon us by necessity nor de- 
manded by justice. The Chinese were repre- 
sented by these lecturers as an amiable and 
honest race, whose government was highly 
moral, and being virtuously intent ujion pro- 
tecting its people from the enervating and 
dissipating effect of opium, adopted police aud 
revenue regulations full of wisdom, which tho 
English merchants and Captain Elliot, tho 
English superintendent of trade, infringed iu 
violation of international law, of natural right, 
and of the law of God. All these statenieuts 
were false, except so far as that Engliahiuen 
were among the opium smugglers, as adveu- 
turuns English seafaring mou will be found 
amongst smugglers off the coasts of every 
country whose revenue system allows a con- 
traband trade to become profltablo. Tlicsc 
allegations iverc, liowevcr, pretexts. Tho 
real motive ivitli tho Peace Society, and tlie 
religious body called Quakers, was to malic 
an efficient and j)opular protest agaiust war, 
which they believed, under any circumstances, 
to bo contrary to the law of God, inexpedient, 
and in the long run injurious to tho cause it 
was employed to promote. The occurrence 
of every w'ar in which tlieir country happens 
to be engaged brings out this party in a 
similar mode of action. The same or other 
orators are hired to preach down tlie policy 
of the existing government wliich has entered 
upon tho war, and because it has dune so, 
and to arraign and denounce tho Englishmen 
w'ho may, however unjustly treated, have been 
tlie victims, and thereby tbe occasion of the 
hostilities. These agents of tlie Peace Society 
invariably represent their own countrymen 
as cruel and sanguinary, actuated by unjust 
views and selfish aims, and inflicting uiide- 
Bcrved ipjury iqion harmless and well-inten- 
tioned nations, who by British brutality arc 
forced into efforts of self-defence. Tho policy 
of such representations is to rouse the English 
])eople to put a stop to the war itself, and so 
secure a victory to the peace principle. Pro- 
bably no public body, no society, no partj', 
ever adopted a line of procedure more dis- 
honest than this. If all war be unjustifiable 
on Christian principles in the opinion of the 
Society of Friends, tlio churclx of the Moro- 
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vlnns, or auy other religious association or 
cliurcb, it is the duty of such to put forth 
that opinion as a theological or social quosdon 
to be discussed, and to extend it by a zealotts 
and honourable propagandism ; but to pervert 
facts, to extenuate, deny, or conceal the crimes 
and injuries of races or nations that have made 
war upon England, and to cover with obloquy 
by scandalous falsehoods the character and 
conduct of all English statesmen and men of 
the profession of arms, who assert what they 
believe to be the rights of Englishmen by 
military force, is worse thau war itself, less 
reputable than even an unjust appeal tu arms, 
and is an exemplification of bigotry, tyranny, 
and aggression on the part of those who pro- 
fess libcralit}', benevolence, and peace, de- 
moralising to the public, and dishonouring to 
the cause of free disenssiou. 

The British government was extremely un- 
willing to go to war with China, and even at 
the last hunr adopted all means to avert it. 
This fact was kept out of sight by tlie agi- 
tators of flic Peace Society, and of tlio Society 
of Friends, when common justice required 
that it should have its fair representatiou in 1 
the estimate which they invited tlio English ] 
people to form of their rulers and of the 
eatises of the war. The government of her 
majesty felt it to be intolerable that in order 
to put down smuggling and smugglers, even 
if Englishmen had been o.\claBively the 
ofienders, which wn.s not the case, tlie C'liinesc 
officials should seize uiiufTending merchants, 
and the representative of licr majesty, hold | 
them for many weeks in durance, and menace 
thefr lives, unless others of their countrymen, 
the real offenders, should surrender the pro- 
hibited commodity. 'J'hc English represen- 
tative could only by the force of his character, 
by promisoB of indemnity, and by an appeal 
to the patriotism of his offending countrymen, 
on the ground of the danger to which he ami 
the inoffensive merchants seized hy the Chi- 
nese were exposed, obtain the surrender of 
the opium. 'J’lie English government could 
not with justice refuse to make good the 
promise of indemnity, and it was right and 
just that the Chinese should be compelled to 
refund the money, to apologise for tho out- 
rage offered to English subjects and the 
English representative, and to give guarantees 
for future reetitude towards her majesty’s 
subjects, who might carry on legitimate trade 
in their country. 

To the demands of tho British government 
the Cliinose especial commissioner and pleni- 
potentiary replied by a proclamation, couched 
in terms of vindictive violence and supercilious 
scorn, offering a reward for the heads of 
EtigHsIimeii, ond to nil who miglit succeed in 


setting fire to their ships. So bloody and 
truculent was this imperial manifesto, that 
when copies reached England, accustomed 
although Englishmen were to orient^ blood- 
thirstiness in 80 many various Indian wars, 
all classes were filled with horror, except the 
members of the Peace Society, who rather 
availed themselves of such doenments as 
proving tho lengths to which the amiable, 
sensible, (piiet, industrious, virtuous Ohinese 
might be driven by tho injustice of English- 
men and their government. 

All efforts to avert war on the part of tlie 
British ofificiala having failed, it was at length 
commenced with a resolution and spirit worthy 
of the object proposed. The British govern- 
ment, however, began with the errors in which 
English ministers usnslly begin hostilities. 
The military force was much too small. The 
naval department of the expedition was suffi- 
cient, but BO few wore tho troops, that 
throughout the campaign they were exposed 
to great hardships; no reliefs could be ob- 
tained, when hUmniity, economy, and military 
science nil conspired to demand such arrange- 
ments ns would have ensured thorn. The 
comforts of the men. were shamefully ne- 
glected. Their food was of the worst quality; 
many of the soldiers died from the badness of 
their jjrovisions. There was an almost total 
neglect of sanitary arrangements for the 
troops both on board 8hi])s and on shore. 
The men were nearly ns badly off for air, 
ivater,'aiid tho means of cleaiiliuess, os those 
on board the jdagne-strickcii transports which 
were used in tho Crimean war at a later period. 
The provision for medical requirements was 
disgracefully inadequate. Tho soldiers cloth- 
ing wns not regulated by the climate in which 
they were scut to ma4o war: during tiie 
fierce summer of southern Cliina the mou 
wore the ffaining red jacket buttoned over 
the chest, and the hard stock buckled tight 
round the throat; men fell dead both in 
action and on other duty from these causes, 
yet even the commanding officers were averse 
from any relaxation of " the regulation dress," 
The officers were well taken care of, and just 
as it occurred in the war around Fiobnstopol, 
the proportion of officers who fell in^ battle 
was considerable, while few died from disease ; 
wheross of the men a large portion of the 
whole army perished from sickness, induced 
by causes over which the government and com- 
manding officers had control. The men, nobly 
bravo, generously devoted to their duty, loyal 
to their sovereign, and faithful to their officers, 
were treated with a contemptuous indifference 
by tho chief authorities, civil and military, 
which cannot be too sternly denonneed upon 
the page of history, 
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The expedition ageinet China eet ont from 
Oalcntta in April, 1640. The 17th of that 
month the last transport left the Hoogly. 

CAP'rUHE OF CUUSAN. 

The first operations of a formidable nature 
rrere directed agmnst Cliusan. It was made 
an easy conquest on tho 5th of July, 1840. 
It 'Was garrisoned by a considerable body of 
troops, amounting to 3050. In little more 
than three months only 203C men wore fit for 
duty ; tho rest were in hospital or in tho grave. 
Men conversant with the condition of these 
brave fellows have written as follows ; — 
" Between three and four hundred had been 
interred, and about fifteen hundred were sick. 
The gallant Camerouians were reduced to a 
perfect skeleton, and the brave 49th were 
soarcely in a better condition. No doubt this 
waa mainly to bo attributed to the want of 
fresh and wholesome provisions, predisposing 
the constitution of the men to the agues and 
fevers epidemical iu this place ; for wo find 
the sickness comparatively mild amongst the 
officers, who had means of living on a more 
generous diet; and that nmeh sickness, it was 
said, prevailed among the Chinese, 'i’lio sea- 
men and officers on hoard the ships were not 
siokly.* Hr. T). Merherson says.f ‘ Ho great 
was the dread of oxciting n bad feeling, and 
causing discontent among the natives, that 
our men wore obliged to livo iu their tents 
when there nero thousands of houses avail- 
able for that purpose ; and without regard to 
the health of the men, or oousnlting medical 
authorities on tho subject, positions 'were laid 
ont for the encimipmont of the troops. Pa- 
rades and guard-mounting in full dress, with 
a thormometer ranging irom ninety degrees 
to one hunched degrees, made tho scenes re- 
semble tho route of garrison duty iu J ndia.’ 

‘ Men were placed in toutsj: pitched ou lou 
paddy-fields, surrounded by stagnant water, 
putrid and stinking from quautitics of dead 
animal and vegetable matter. Under a sun 
hotter than that over experienced in India, 
the men on duty were buckled up to the 
throat in their lull dress coatees;, and in con- 
sequence of there being so few camp fol- 
lowers, fatigue parties of Europe ns were 
daily detailed to carry provisions and stores 
from the ships to tlie tents, and to peifurm 
all menial employments, which experience 
has long taught us they cannot stand in a 
tropical climate. The poor men, working 
like slaves, began to sink under the exposure 
and fatigue. Bad provisions, low spirits, and 

* Statement of a Bengal assietant-snrgeop, recorded 
by blajor Hough. 

t Medras army Too Teart in Citm, 184S, p. IS, I 
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despondency drove them to drink.* This 
increased their liability to disease, and in the 
month of November there were barely five 
'hundred effective men in the force.'t ‘ Me- 
dical men, as is often the case, were put down 
as croakers, they were not listened to.'” 

It is horrible to relate of Englishmen and 
of British ofiGicials, that when the men were 
literally rotting away, tho officers scarcely 
suffering anything, and it waa proposed by 
the medical men to receive them on board- 
ship, where they might be preserved in 
health, the cold-blooded reply was, that “ the 
authorities would not be justified in incurring 
tho expense ! '' Hiich is the testimony of Dr. 
McPherson, who was a spectator of this 
hardened sacrifice of human life to save 
something about £100 a day. 

Ou the Gth of November, 1840, a truce was 
couclnded between the imperial commissioner 
and Rear-admiral Elliot. Hnbsequently orders 
arrived for the evacuation of the island, which 
took place on the 22nd of February, 1841, 
when tlie troops and ships of war procecdod 
to the Canton river. Before they arrived 
there, other events had transpired. It became 
plain that the Oliinese made the truce nvail- 
ahle to gain time, and had no intention of 
negotiating for peace. It was supposed by 
the emperor and Ids mandarins, that China 
was invincible, and that the barbarians would 
lose patience, hope, and courage, and leave her 
coasts. Tho timo of the cessation of hostilities 
having tianspired without the hostile officeis 
coming to teims, tho clash of arms w'as again 
renewed, 

BAITLES OF ClIEUilPKE AND TYrOCTOAV. 

A force was disembarked on tho 7tli of 
January, 1841, upon the island of Cheumpec. 
The command of this detachment w'as con- 
fided to Major Pratt, of the 2Gth, or Came- 
ronian regiiuont. jlajor Hough gives the 
following brief account of tho action there and 
at Tycoctow ; — '• The force under the gallant 
major consisted of men of the royal artillery, 
and marines, and seamen, six liundred and 
bcvonty-four ; 37th Madras native infantry, 
six hundred and seven : and Bengal volun- 
teers, seventy -six. Also one hundred invalids, 
who had arrived from Chusan. Her majesty’s 
ships Calliope, Larne, and npacimth, under 
Captain Uorhart, proceeded to bombard the 
lower fort, while the steamers Nemesit and 
Queen, thtew Bhells into the hill forts and 
intrenchmeuts on the inner side, — the IFelles- 
ley and other large ships moving up into mid- 
channel, in case they might be required. Tho 

• Shnmsoo — no orrak to be hod. 

1 Ont of 8050 men, landed in Jnly, 1840, 
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Ohinesa kept up a fire for an hour. Had the 
enemy's guns been a little more dapresaed. 
mnoh miachief would have been done. When 
their firing had alookened a little, the infantry 
advanoed All the enemy's positions were 
carried, and their loss waa great. In the forte 
there were eighty-two guns, and as many in 
the war -junks. Their force waa about two 
thousand men, of whom six hundred mnst 
have been kiiied, and as many wounded. The 
fort of Tycoctow was carried by the division 
under Captain Scott, consisting of the Druid, 
Samarang, ModetU, and ColumlUu, The 
next day the signal of a flu of tmoo was ex< 
hibited on board the Wtffwfif." 

> The truce lasted for three days. On the 
fourth day, when the troo^ were in expecta- 
tion of renewing boetillties, a proclamation 
from Captain Elliot, announced that pre- 
liminaries of peace between the high com- 
missioner and himsdf had been agreed upon. 
It was in virtue of this agreement that orders 
had been sent for the evaeuation of Chusan. 


OPEEATIONS IN THE CANTON BIVEE. 

These pieUmmary arrangements for peace 
were a blind for the prosecution of warlike 
projects and a new effort to wear out the 
English by procrastination. This was soon 
made apparent. Hong-Kong was taken pos- 
sebsion of by the Engi&h ; the Chinese began 
liostilities in the Canton river by firing upon 
the English boats j which resulted in a suc- 
cessful attack by the British upon the Chinese 
forts. In these operations her majesty's ships 
Wttteslft/, Calliope, Samarang, Druid, Herald, 
and Modetle were engaged with the batteries, 
ud IMnjor Pratt mastered the defences on the 
island of Wantong, taking l,aod prisoners, 
Tlio troops led by the major were detach- 
ments of his own gallant Cameronians, of her 
majesty’s 40th regiment, the 37th Madras 
native infantry, volunteers from the Bengal 
infantry, and a few of the royal marines. The 
JilenJieim, Melville, and Qwen silenced, by 
tbeir broadsides, the batteries of Arunghoy. 
Bir U. F. Benhouse, at &e head of the ma- 
rines, landed and drove the Chinese from the 
works which they had constructed at such 
prodigious labour and expense, and defended 
with so much hope. The Chinese Admiral 
Kwan, who had on a former occasion behaved 
with so much spirit, perished, bis jnnk having 
been blown np. The light squadron of the 
navy advanced farther up the river, under 
Captain ITcrbert, of the Calliope, as its com- 
modore. At “the first bar" the enemy was 
found strongly posted on the left bank, close 
to Whampoa Beach; vessels were sunk to 
block the passage, and a fleet of forty war- 
junks was drawn across in order of battle. 


The Madagiuear and Naneeie soon dispersed* 
the flotilla, and after some houra’ Arlng,Bireiioed 
the batteries. The marines then, ae nsnal, 
landed, driving before them, almost without 
opposition, ten times their number. A cap- 
tured Chinese, upon being interrogated as to 
the little resolntion displayed in defending the 
batteries, replied, “ If you must oome in, we 
must go out," and seemed to think this a con- 
clusive explanation of the facility of retreat 
displayed by his countrymen. Sir Gordon 
Bremer quickly joined Captain Herbert, and 
the advanced squadron, a portion of which 
soon arrived within sight of the walls of 
Canton. This several writers represent os 
the first time English ships of war were seen 
from Canton.* 

At the end of March, Sir Gordon Bremer 
left for Calcutta, in order to bring up rein- 
forcements. A convention was soon after 
entered into, by virtue of which the trade was 
partially reopened. This convention, like all 
other temporising expedients, only tended to 
. prolong the war. Iloavior metal than pro- 
I tocols and agreements was necessary to 
impress China with tho oonviction of bar- 
barian superiority, and the imperative claims 
of justice, 

ATTACK ON O.VNTON. 

On tho 2nd of May Major-general Sir Hugh 
Gough took tho command of tho forces. Op 
the 24tb, operations were oommenced ogainst 
Canton. Its "braves" wore very boastful, 
and its ofiSuials still wrapped up in fancied 
security and unyielding pride. Tho plan of 
action was es. follows: — The right column, 
in tow of the Aialanta, to attack and keep tho 
factories. This force consisted of 309 men 
and ofRcors of the Cameronians, an officer 
ofailillcry and 20 men, and an officer of 
cnglneerii, the whole under oomniaud of Major 
Pratt. The left column, towod by the Hement, 
n four brigades, to move left in front, under 
Lieutenant-colonel Morris. His majesty’s 
49th (Major Ktephens), 28 officers and 273 
men ; u7th Madras native infantry. Captain 
Dnff, 11 officers and 219 men ; one company 
Bengal volunteers, Captain Mee, 1 officer and 
114 men ; artillery (royal), under Captain 
Knowles, 3 officers, 33 men; Madras artil- 
lery, Captain Anstruther, 10 officers, 281 
men; sappers and miners, Captain Cotton, 

4 officers, 137 men. Ordnance — four 12- ' 

pounder howitzers, four 9-ponnder field- 
pieces, two 6-pounders, throe 6^ inch mortars, 
nd one hundred and fifty-two 32-poandet 

* Continuatioa of Hame ssd Smollett’s Ruton/ ff 
Enjlond’ Virtue & Co,, City Soad and Ivy 
London. Mi^or Ilongli’B account of the eamptign In Chinl, 
Annual Reveler for 1841. 
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rockets. NBVslbrigade,uuderCaptainBonchier 
{Blonde ) — let naval battalion, Captain Mait- 
land (Wellesley), 11 officers, 172 men; 2nd 
naval battalion, Commander Barlow (Nimrod), 
16 officers, 231 men. Reserve, under Major- 
freneral Burrell — Royal morincs. Captain Ellis, 
9 officers, 372 men ; IHth Royal Irish, Lien- 
tenant-colonel Adams, 25 officers, 495 men. 
The right column took pnsses-tion of the 
factories before five o’clock, r.si. The Jeft 
column reached near tlie village of Tsing-hae, 
the point of debarkation, about five miles, hy 
the river line, above the factories. 

Sir Hugh’s despatch contained the following 
passage : — ‘ ‘The heights to the north of 
< 'antun, crowned by four strung forts, and the 
city walls, which run over the southern ex- 
tremity of these heights, including one ele- 
vated point, appeared to he about three and 
a-half miles distant ; the intermediate ground 
undulating much, and interseeted by hollows, 
under wet, paddy cultivatidu, enabled me to 
take up suecesTive positions, until we ap- 
proached within range of the forts on tlie 
heights, and the nurtliern face of the city 
walls. 1 hail to wait here some time, placing 
the men under cover, to bring up the rocket 
battery and artillery." A strongly intrenched 
camp, of considerable extent, which lay to the 
north-cast of the city, was taken and burnt. 

On the 26th, 8ir Hugh Cough lioistod a 
flag of truce, and gave the Tartar general two 
hours to consider the necessity of a capitula- 
tion, or for the comiuis.sioncr to decide upon 
yielding to the demands of the plenipoten- 
tiaries. No notice was taken of Sir Hugh by 
either official, and lie was preparing to storm 
tlio place, when Captain Elliot stayed his 
sword, by announcing another agreement 
upon preliminaries. 

Sir Hugh Gough attacked the vast city 
with loss tlian three thousand men, and cap- 
tured the factories and the forts on the heights 
with a loss of only fourteen killed and ninety- 
one wounded. The naval commander re- 
ported an additional lose of six killed and 
forty-two wounded. The Chinese admitted 
n loss of two thousand killed mid wounded. 
A Chinese army of forty-five thousand men 
had been collected for the defence of the city. 
This army was obliged, by the convention 
with Captain Elliot, to evacuate tlie city. 
The military force at the disposal of the 
plenipotentiaries was ab.<-nrdly small ; it might 
have burned or plundered Canton, but it could 
not conquer and hold it. The English con- 
sented to spare the place upon the payment 
of a ransom. The troops were brought from 
Canton, upon the execution of the convention, 
to IIong-Kong, where they suffered decima- 
tion by sieknp.«i«, arising from the unhcaltlii- 
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ness of tho place and the want of sanitary care 
on the part of those in charge of them. 

The conduct of Captain Elliot and Sir G,’ 
Bremer did not give satisfaction to the autho- 
rities at Calcutta, nor London ; their measures 
were deemed too temporising. A more firm 
policy and active course of prooednro were 
held by those in power to have more befitted 
the occasion. Accordingly, soon after, Sir G. 
Bremer returned to China fi’om Calcutta, and 
he and Captain Elliot went home. Rear- 
admiral Sir W. Parker, and Major-general 
Sir Henry Pottinger arrived as plenipoten- 
tiaries. It was at once determined by those 
high personages, that the war was not likely 
to be brought to an isene on the Canton river, 
that a blow must be struck nearer to the 
metropolis of the empire. TIic time lost up 
to this period was most injurious to the cause 
for wliich the English fought, and to the men 
by whom these victorioa were obtainod, 

CONQtTEST OF AMOY. 

The first cuterprise of the now plenipoten- 
tiaries was tho subjugation of Amoy, off the 
harbour of which the fleet found a rendezvous, 
on the 25th of August. The defences of the 
harbour were very strong, consisting of a 
continued battery of granite a mile in extent. 
This granite wall was faced by mud and turf 
several feet thick, so os to conceal the fortifi- 
cation, The ombrasiires were roofed, and 
thickly covered with turf, so as to protect the 
gunner.". This bottery terminated at either 
end in a high wall, connected with rocks 
which were of great elevation and parallel to 
the beach. A channel six hundred yards in 
width between Amoy and the island of Ko- 
long-soo, was the entrance to the harbour. 
The fleet opened fire upon these fortifications 
in all their extent, and a dreadful cannonade 
was sustained for four hours by these works, 
without sensible injury. At last the troops 
lauded, and assailo I by escalade the flanking 
wall. Tho task seemed almost impossible, 
but the grenadier and light companies of the 
Royal Irish forced thoir way through every 
difficulty, and drove the enemy back. These 
gallant fellows wore alone within the enemy’s 
enclosure, with the whole host opposed to 
them. They acted ns akilfnlly as bravely ; 
having driven the enemy back with the bayo- 
net, killing more men than had fallen from the 
fire of flic whole fleet, they opened a gate, 
through which the rest of the army entered 
and took possession of the place. Ko-long- 
BOO was an easier conquest, and contempora- 
neous with that of the gi-eat battery. The 
British acquired much provisions and stores 
usefnlin such acampaign. The quantity of com, 
powder, and Ciiinesc weapons captured was 
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enormous. The engineers blow up the maga- 
zines, broke up and inundated the arsenals, 
set Are to the war-junks and timber collected 
for building more, spiked five hundred cannon, 
and left the dockyards and fortifications in 
desolation. A force of five hundred and fifty 
men were placed in Ko-long-soo, and the 
ships Pj/ladet, Druid, and Algerine were loft 
in the neighbourhood ; the rest of the arma- 
ment moved on. 

hecapture of oiiusan. 

This jilace had been newly fortified, on the 
samo plan as Amoy. The embrasures for 
guns were 270, but not half of these were sup- 
plied with cannon, nor were the remainder 
officient in half their number. Other works 
had been raised on heights commanding tho 
approaches. The attack was made on the 
1st of October, Hir Hugh Gough in person 
taking a very active part in the most Uan- 
gcroUB portion of tho enterprise. Two columns 
were landed, of and men respec- 
tively. The storm lasted for two hours, and 
was completelj' successful. The enemy lost 
1,.“00 men. Many mandarins were among 
the slain. The British left a garrison of fonr 
hundred men, and proceeded to riunliao. 

CAmiRE OP CHINIUE. 

'This place was strongly fortified, after the 
Gliineso fashion, and being tho key to tho 
great and rich city of Ningpo, its defence 
and capture were regarded as very important 
hy those upon whom these different duties 
devolved. The city is built on tlio left bank 
'of the Ta-ha?, and was defended by a strong 
citadel. Tlic ships took up their positions so 
ns to shell the eitadcl, and enfilade the bat- 
teries. Hir Hugh adopted tlio same method 
of attack wbicli bad been successful in the 
assaults elsewhere ; ‘ he landed separate 
columns, who escaladed tho flanking walls, 
and took the batteries in reverse. Captain 
Sir T. Herbert, E.N., Lieutcnnnt-colonel 
Craigie, and Lieutenant-colonel hlorris com- 
manded separate columns of attack. The 
bombardment was moat destructive. The 
flight of shells and rockets rushed from the 
ships in a continual stream. The city was 
in some places a heap of ruins, and thousands 
of its defenders lay dead or dying, while only 
nineteen of the BBsailants wore killed or 
w'oimded. A garrison of five hundred men 
was left at Ohinliae. Tlie troops left in 
oecupation of the conquered places caused 
such a deduction from the numerical force of 
the British as to tell seriously upon it, and 
there yet remained much work to perform 
before concession was likely to bo wrung from 
BO obstinate an enemy, 
voi. n. 


CAPTVSE OF NINGPO. 

The Chinese had expended all their pre- 
caution on Gliinhar, and, believing it to bo 
unassailable, took little thought about Ning- 
po. The Tartar troops had been so severely 
handled at the former place, that they were 
unwilling again to bo brought into collision 
with British troops. The English force which 
landed for the purpose of storming this great 
city, did not exceed one thousand men. The 
gates were barricaded, but no one bad the 
courage to defend the walls, which were cs- 
caladed; the Chinese assisted the escalnders 
to open tho gates from within. The capture 
was made on the 13th of October, 184:1. The 
English held possession, but so small was 
their force that the Chinese army in the field 
gained heart, and ventured to attack both 
Ningpo and Chinhac on tho lOtli of March, 
1812. The disproportion of numbers was 
very great, but the enemy after some fighting, 
and after succeeding in penetrating to tho 
interior of the city of Ningpo, were repulsed 
with slaughter. They made a hold attack 
upon the ships with fire-rafts, whicii was 
skilfully averted. 

Intelligence reached the English commander 
that two intrenched camps were coustrnctod 
at Tsekee, near tho Begoon hills.* It was 
determined to disperse the army collected 
there. On the IGth of March tho troops were 
embarked on board tho steamers Qurcii, 
Nemettis, and Phirgethon, and early in the 
afternoon landed within fonr miles of the 
camps. The British plan of attack was the 
same as had been ado])tcd at the other cap- 
tured places. The enemy made a feeble re- 
sistance. The English bad only three killed 
and twenty -two wounded ; all the killed and 
most of the wounded belonged to the sailors 
and marines ; her mnjeBl|}’’B 4tlth regiment 
numbered the remaining wonnded, which 
were four rank and file and three officers, 
Captain T. H. llcignolds, and Lientenants 
Montgomerie and Lane. 

Eaily in May the city of Ning-po was 
evacuated, and the expedition advanced up 
the ynng-tse-kinng ; two hundred men were, 
however, left in garrison upon tlio Pagod.i 
Hill at Chinbae. 

On the iHtb the expedition arrived at 
Cliapoo, about fifty-five miles from Chin- 
hac ;t tho enemy was numerous, and made 
formidable preparations for resistance. The 
assailing force was small. Tlie British, ns 
usnal, under Sir Hugh Gough, attacked in 
three columns. The usual result followed — 
the enemy fled. In their flight a body of less 
titan three hundred Tartars had their retreat 
* Binriism uva, on the hilli, vol. ii. p. S97. 
t TWd. 

i N 
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ont off by the Oatueronians. They threw 
themeelves into a jose-iionse, and euppoaing 
that they would receive no quarter, defended 
it with great resolution: it waa loop-holed, 
situated in a de61e, and altogether difficult to 
assail ; cannon naade no impression upon it, 
and the musketry fire upon the loop-holes did 
not effect much. Attempts to break open the 
door were futile, so strong was it, and those 
who made tfie attempt suffered from the cool 
fire of the Tartars ; amongst theso that fine 
officer Lieutenant-colonel Tomlinson of the 
Royal Irish. Major Hough gives a different 
version, and perhaps the correct one, of his 
fall. There was, according to that officer's 
account, a wicket into which the soldiers 
might enter by single file ; Tomlinson bravely 
set the example, and as ho entered was 
either shot or cut down.* Several of the 
officers and soldiery of the Royal Ii ish perse- 
vered *ln entering one by one, and suffered a 
similar fate. The gate was breached by bags 
of gunpowder, and the place previously fired 
by rockets; the troops entered, putting the 
dofeudors to the bayonet or making them 
prisoners. The loss of the llritlsh in killed 
and wounded was sixty. Tho total loss of 
the Clnncso was about sixteen hundred, but 
inuny wounded had been carried away while 
tho Irish were storming the joss-house. Tho 
city was nearly destroyed by tlio fire of tho 
ilritish guns and rockets. The proportion 
of officers who were killed or wounded in onr 
force, especially of superior officers, made this 
affair one of the most serious during the war. 

The expedition still advanced, effecting 
minor objects in its course, until the IGth of 
June, when her majesty's ship Dido, with 
eight transports containing troops sent from 
India, joined the ffeet. 

At Woo-anngy where that river forms a 
junction with tho embouchure of the Yang- 
tso-kiang, and at Paousitan, bodies oC Chinese 
troops had been dispersed, and collections of 
war material of various sorts destroyed, while 
the squadron waited for the arrival of rein 
forcements. On tho accession of forco tho 
armament proceeded to attack Bhanghac.'j' 
The capture of Shanghae was effected with 
exceedingly little battle, although consider- 
able trouble and fatigue to both the maritime 
and military forces. The Admiral Sir W. 
Parker, tho General Hir lingh Gough, and 
Lieiitouant-colouel Montgomerie especially 
exerted themselves. 

Immediately after this success still further 


' reinforcements arrived. The Belhnle, from 
I England, and a fleet of transports from India, 
brought the means of a still more vigorous 
prosecution of the war. Company's troops 
from both tho Bengal and Madras settlements, 
and her majesty's 08th regiment, with Lord 
Saltonn and other officers of distinction, 
joined the expedition. 

On the Gthof July seventy-three ships of war, 
including small craft, and attended by trans- 
ports, proceeded up the Yang-tbo-kiang. On 
the ITth Captain Douchier, in the Blonde, 
was ordered to blockade the entrance to the 
grand canal. A fine squadron was placed at 
his disposal, composed of the Modeate, Dido, 
Calliojit, Childen, Plover, Starling, and 
Queen and ISemetit steamcTS. Bouchier exe- 
cuted the task committed to him in an ad- 
iiiirablo manner, cutting off the whole junk 
trade with Pekin, one of the severest blows 
that could he infficted upon his celestial 
majesty. On the 19th the Cornwallis took 
iiji a position off the city of Tchang-kiang, at 
the cntrauco of tho south grand canal, while 
her marines occupied the Island of Kinshan. 
On tho 2l8t the rest of the ships destined to 
operate against that city wore at their berths, 
and the troops W’cre lauded, divided in the 
old way and attacking upon the old plan. 
The Ibt column was under tho command of 
Lord .Saltonn, an officer who h.ad seen much 
wor, and had always acquitted himself wedl. 
Ue served in Sicily, 180G-7; Corunna, 1808- 
AValchcren, IbOD; Cadiz, Ibll ; Penin- 
sula ; tinatro Bras and Waterloo. Sir Hugh 
Gough in person superintended tho operations 
of the 2nd colnmn. The 3rd column was 
placed under Major-general Bartley. The 
Tartar garrison w'as not very large, but very 
superior numerically to their asbaJJaiits. Tiio 
troops w'liicli composed it were picked men, 
most of them of gigantic stature and proved 
strength. They fought with desperate courage, 
under tho impresbioii, which the mandarins 
had inculcated, that tho Euglish would give 
no quarter. Tiio guns at tho embrasures 
were well served, the wails were high, and 
the gates strong. The engineers blew open 
the gates witli bags of powder, and on other 
points escalades were effected. It was nut 
until a large portion of tho city lay in ruins 
under shell, and shot, and rockets, or was in 
conflagration, and the Tartar troops were 
nearly all put to tho bayonet, that the English 
were masters of the place. When all oppo- 
sition ceased, the sights that were disclosed 


* The War vUh China, By Mqor Hoagh. 

■t In the geographical portion of Ihie work the reader 
will Unit a fuller aoconut of the Chineie citiea, and of 



filled the British with horror. Many' of the 
citizens, and especially persons of rank, had 
cut tho throats of their wives nnd children, 
and hung themselves in their houses, rather 
than fall into the bands of an enemy whom 
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they were taught to helieve neither spared 
man nor woman in their fury. Heaps of 
corpses were found lying in some of the 
houses to which tlio spreading flarnes had 
communicated themselves, and the odours of 
burning flesh told too truly what was taking 
place in others. Sir W. Parker^ at the head 
of his marines, yras ArequenQy engaged in 
hand to hand conflieia wim men who resisted 
with the wildest' desperation. Lieutenant 
Grouch, H.N., and the' orewa in the boats of 
the Blonde suifered severely while operating 
on the Grand Oanal, and the boats were with 
difficulty saved. ' The list of casualties after 
this day’s conflict was very heavy. Bingham 
relates that the “arms and arsenals were de- 
stroyed, and the walls breached in many 
places.'’ He also states that “the cholera 
broke out nmdng otir troops, and destroyed 
many men.” The Commanders-in-chief, to 
avert from Nankin the calamities that had 
befallen Tohang-kiang, dispatched the Tartar 
secretary with o-summons and terms of capitu- 
lation to New-kiCTi, viceroy of,the two Kiang 
provinces. Keeying and Elepoo again at. 
tempted to open communications, but had not 
full power to negotiate. 

On the llth of August the fleet and 4,600 
soldiers were assembled before Nankin, the old 
Bouthorn capital of the empire. The rogular 
troops of the garrison did not amount to more 
than three times the ntimber of their assailants, 
but an immense liost of irregnlars were within 
the walls. The ’Partar general snad for an 
armistice of two days, as mandarins of the 
highest rank wove ou their way from Pekin 
to treat for ])eacc. This was conceded, but 
with some misgivings that the only object of 
tho enemy was to gain titiie. 

On the 17th of August a treaty of peace 
was signed between the Ghineso commis- 
siouera and Sir Henry Pottinger, the British 
plenipotentiary. The following arc its terms ; 

1, liasling peace aad rrieudekip Vietweeu tho two 
eoipiro. 

2 . China to pay twenty-one million dullen,* in the 
conrse of the preaent and three luccerding yoare. 

9. The porta of Canton, Amoy, foo-ctioo-foo, Kingpo, 
and Shanpoe, to bo thrown open to British merehauia ; 
consular uHtccrs to be appointed to reside at them ; and 
rei{iilar and just tariff of impost and export fas well as 
inland transit) duties to be eatabliihed and published. 

4. The island ofllong-Koog to be ceded in perpetuity 
to her Britannic majeaty, her heiri and sacceaeors. 

5, All lubjecls of her Britannlo m^eity (whether 
natives of Europe or India), who may be conOned in any 
part of the Chintse empire, to be unconditionally released. 


* PV>nr million two hundred thonund pounds, at two 
shillings per dollnr. 
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fl. An act of Ml and antin amnesty to be pnbliihed 
by the emperor, under bis imperial ngn mamial md seal, 
to dl Chinese subjeota, on account of their having held 
service, orintercoorM with, or leeided under, the British 
government or its officers. 

7. Oorreipondenee to be eondnetedon terms of perffict 
eqaality amongst the olBeen of both govanunents. 

8. On the emperor’s assent heing received to this 
treaty, and the paymsut of the tint ineUdoant, tlx ttiliioD 
doUan. her Britauiueiiuaesty's forces to retbM<fim Hoa- 
Idn and the Orand Canal, and the mUltaiv poSt^'U Chtn- 
bae to be srithdrewn ; but the Meads of Ohasan sdid Ko- 
long-soo arc to be held nntil tbs money p^manti, and 
the arrangements for opening the ports, b* epnglqdSd. 

An imperial edict Announced tha roiifloa* 
tion of the treaty on the 29th. ^ 

The loss to the Chinese in tbis trik was 
very great, independent of Jihe humiliation, 
and the damage done to the prestige of the 
Pekin government in the astimatiftn of the 
people. Three thousand pieces of mnnon 
were taken, many very serviceableiV—the 
majority only lit to ^sell for old metal. The 
Clunese war-junks were neariy all destroyed, 
but it is impossible to oompnte their aum'ber. 
Vast stores of arms, gingals, .matobiocks, 
Bwords, spears, Ac., were captured; > which , 
althougb of no use to tho British, were a 
heavy loss to the Chinese. Independent of 
tlie indemnity for the war, the rnnitom paid 
for Canton was C,CCO,016 dollars, nearly 
200,000 dollars were found in thf. treasuries 
of the different places captured. Two' hun- 
dred tons of co]>per was taken at Chinhae. 
The total loss to (Ilbinn, in dollars^ was about 
six millions sterling ; the destnsetion of mate- 
rial for both -war and peaoa waa’euos'mons. 
The lesson tanght to Ciiina was severe, but it 
did not produce tho effect which Uie friends 
of peace would wisli to find among the fruits 
of war to the voiiqnished. The Chiueae did not 
profit by tho experience duived for anyt very 
long time, they relapsed again info the arro- 
gance and oppressivonoss which brought on 
tbo war. 

The conduct of the navy and army of Eng- 
land was in every way laudable throughout 
■the war. The rewards which they reteeived 
were not very munificent, but were ou a much 
moro liberal scale than was generally the esse 
in tho British service. A batta of six, twelve, 
and eighteen moiitlis, according to the time 
served in the expedition, was dispensed to the 
officers. Borne promotions and brevet honours 
were given. 

Lord Saltonn remained in command of the 
army in China until the indemnity was secured 
according to tho terms of the treaty. Bir 
Hugh Gough passed to other scenes of war- 
fare, with which bis name will be coupled in 
British history. 
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CHAPTER OXVIII. 

WAR WITH THE MAHRATTAS OF GWAttOR— BATTLES OP MAHAKAJPORE AND PUNNIAR— 
dangers on the SIKII FRONTIER— lord ELLBNBORODGH EECALIKD— MR. BIRD 
GOVERNOR.QBNEBAI, pro.iojn.—Sm HENRY HARDINGE ARRIVES AS GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

Aftkr Ill's operations in China, Lieutenant- the usurping regent to gain time, for he had 
general Sir llugh Cough was nominated to resolved to appeal to force to assert the abso- 
the command of the forces in Ind'a, and his lute character of his regency. The governor - 
services were soon demanded in a short, deci- general did not see through his wiles, and in 
sive, but sanguinary war. consequence of the inactivity of the English 

The treaty of Berhampore, in 180t, bound army for five days, in the very crisis of the 
the English to maintain a force to act upon occasion for wliich it appeared in the field, 
the requisition of the Maharajah of Gwalior to much loss of life occurred that otherwise 
protect his person, his government, and the might have been spared. It at last became 
persons and government of his heirs and their obvious that battle must decide tbe questions 
successors. The mabarajah of that date was at issue. The combinations of the commander- 
Dowlut Itao Scindiab. That cliief died June in-chief were such as to gain the marked np- 
18th, 1827. When on his death bed he sent probation of the governor-general. The army 
for Major Stewart, the company's political was divided into two separate corps, or ns 
agent, and informed him that he desired him, Lord Ellenburongh's jwit facto proclamation 
ns acting for the company, to do as ho thought calls them, two wings. Sir Hugh Gough in 
best for the welfare ot the state. The heir person took the command of one, which was 
was Jhunkogee Rao Scindiah, who maintained directed ngaiiist Maharajporc ; and Mnjor- 
faithluUy his relations to the company’s general Grey was nominated to the command 
government. At his decease, the heir ivas of the other, which was directed against 
Tyngeo RaoScindiah, he was moreover adopted Punninr, At each of these places a battle 
by the Maharanee Bazee Bae, the widow of was fought contemporaneously, and, after 
his highness. Tlio maharajah was a minor, victory decided both fields in favour of the 
The regency was, at fhc desire of the malm- British, the two corps formed a junefitiu and 
rnnee and the chiefs, placed in the hands of united under the walls of Gwalior.* 

Mania Sahib, a competent person. The com- 
pany’s government did not interfere, but BVTTLE OF MATIARAIPORE. 

acquiesced in the arrangements peaceably On the 2ftth of December, 1843, the mrpa 
made by those moat interested. The malm- Fannie under the command of Sir Hugh 
rnnee, with the fickleness of persons in her Gough, crossed tlie Kohnreo river at dawn, 
situation in fiidia, expelled the sahib, and Tiic enemy had acquired great strengtli 
one Dada Kliajee Walla, became her confi- j during tbe niglit, and was drawn up in front 
dant, ngainsj^ the will of the chiefs, and , of the village, from which the battle took its 
without consulting the British government, name. Their position was strongly intrenched, 
The new functionary suppressed the corro- | and with coiiHulerahle ability. Eighteen 
spondence of the EiigUsh officials, which their , thousand men, of whom one-sixth were ca- 
guvernment denounced ns the assumption of j valry, and one hundred cannon, defended the 
an act of sovereignty, and rendering it im- . intrcnchmeuts. The cannon were too nume- 
poBsiblo any longer for the government of | rous for the number of troops they wore in- 
('alcutta to correspond with or tlirough the | tended to strengtlicn; some of them were very 
usurping regent. Efforts to adjiut these large; the artillerymen were well instructed, 
disputes by qniet means having tailed, the especially the one gunner to each piece, 
governor •general, Loid Ellenborougli, issued Tip to this point the management of the Eng- 
a proclamation, Deecinber 20tli, 1843, setting lisU liad been at once tardy and precipitate ; 
forth the facta, and declaring tlie iieceaslty of ' there was haste without speed, there was 
enforcing by arms the rights of llie young talent without prudence and precaution ; the 
maharajah in accordance with the terms of j mind of Lord Ellenborough himself impressed 
the treaty of 1804. | the whole proceedings, and Sir Hugh Gough 

An army assoirililed at Iliugonah, under did not display that independence of thought 
the command of Sir Hugh Gougli. The necessary, however difficult, Avhen the go- 
governor-general attended the army. Vakeels, vcmor-general was incamp. Areconnnisaance 
from certain of the Maliratta chiefs, sought j • cteMrijAion of thU ploce sec descriptive and 
to negotiate. This, however, was a scheme of | geojonphical portion of the ivork. 
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tuob place, upon whicli tLe plan of action waa 
formed to direct the chief attack upon the 
Chonda intreuchment, where the gune and 
the enemy were anppotiod to be, as the 
village of Maharajpore was not tlion occu* 
pied. Brigadier-general Valliant's brigade 
W'as to lead the action, and Major-general 
Littler was to support the movement. The 
delay, want of vigilance and of efifective recon- 
naissance, rendered the plan of battle abortive, 
and the rear became the column of attack, 
when the enemy suddenly opened fire from 
the village of Maharajpore, The grand 
elements of success, by Sir Charles Napier, 
in the two terrible battles of the Scindc cam- 
paign, especially in that of Meaunee, was the 
cH'ective reconnaissance, and the previous cal- 
culation of every supposable contingency. Ko 
im 2 )erfcct was the reconnaissance in the battle 
now related, that the Briti.sh hardly knew the 
precise position of the enemy the}' were about 
to attack, and were themselves surprised by 
the unexpected opening of a deadly fire upon 
troops who expected to be engaged in another 
]iart of the field. The governor-general, 
Jiaily Gough, and other Indies and civilians, 
were, in consequence of this want of manage- 
ment and foresight, in the most imminent 
danger, and fur a short time exposed to the 
fur}' of a uaunonado within easy range. The 
attacking army was not greatly inferior in 
number to that of the enemy. Perhaps never 
hud an action been fuuglkt with any native 
power where so large a proportion of men to 
those of the enemy were ranged on the side 
of the English. The Mabrattas were, how- 
ever, much stronger in artillery, the English 
having only forty guns, a proportion of wiiich 
were not ready for immediate use. AVhen 
Sir Ilugli Gough had been ordered to march 
from Agra, he wos to have token fifty batter- 
ing gnns. Only tcu were taken, the governor- 
general and commander -in-chief having been 
misled by the pacific assurances of such of the 
Mahratta chiefs as were in the interest of the 
maharance and the regent. Everything was 
to bo carried with a high hand, and this lofty 
and magniloquent spirit characterised the 
direction of affairs throughout. Major-general 
I.ittlcr, instead of liaving to support Vollinnt, 
had to begin the action. A terrific cannonade 
was opened upon these soldiers, many of 
whom perished, who, by proper management, 
might have been saved. In the despatch of 
Sir Hugh the severity of this cannonade is 
referred to, os awakening the valour of the 
soldiers, and the usual phraseology of de- 
spatches about nothing being “ able to with- 
stand the rush of British soldiers," celebrates 
the success of the attack ; but there is nothing 
said to extenuate the faults which exposed 


these men unexpectedly to the havoc of a 
terrible artillery, whioh no means had been 
taken jweviously to sifeneo or subdue. The 
30th foot, bearing upon their banners, since 
the battle of PlasHey, “ Prtmut in Indig," 
supported by the .'if^th native infantry, accord- 
ing to Sir Hugh Gougb, " drove the enemy 
from their guns into the village, bayoneting 
the gunners at their posts.” How tiiey could 
be driven from their guns into the village, 
and bayoneted at their posts at the same 
time, passes the comprehension of a civilian. 
Probably the general meont, that the infantry 
ranged behind the guns were so “driven,” 
while the artillerymen remained “at their 
posts” and died. I'lvcn this would not ex- 
press the fact, — many, both infantry and 
artillery, perished in defence of the gnns, and 
the mass were driven in njion tho village. In 
the despatch tho commander-in-chief wrote 
that the 30th and fiCth “drove the enemy from 
their gnnsinto the village, bayoneting tho gun- 
ners at their posts,” and immediately adds, 
“ Here a most sanguinary conflict ensued,” &c. 
It is difficult froto this passage to gather where 
the sanguinary conflict took place, — whether 
at " their posts,” the ]»luce immediately re- 
ferred to, or at the village into which the 
great body of tlio defenders were driven. 
According to tlio facts, however, the village 
was hotly contested, the hfalirattas throwing 
away tliuir musketry or matchlocks, and using 
only their more congenial weapon the sword. 
Tile conflict was not of long duration : British 
skill and valour decided it with deadly 
promptitude. Sir Hugh's favourite and fea- 
sible prarlico in ( 'hina ho found available here 
also : General I'aliiant’s brigade was ordered 
to take in reverse the village so fiercely as- 
sailed in front; this confused tho gallant 
defenders, who ran wildly about, striking 
loosely at everything, and then falling before 
musket-ball and bayonet. Most of tho men 
who defended the village perished, and tho 
capture of twenty-eight cannon rewarded tho 
exjiloit of the victors. On tlic extreme left 
of tho British, Brigadicr-gcneral fScott was 
engaged witii tho enemy’s cavalry, and, with 
disproportionate numbers, kept them all occu- 
pied. He and Captain Grant, with bis horse- 
artillery, oven menaced the right flank of the 
foe. Valliant’s brigade, in conformity with 
instmetious given before tite battle, had sud- 
denly assumed a form nut contemplated, 
moved against tho Mahrotta right, already 
threatened by Scutt. Jlis object of attack 
was Choiida, but on tho way he had in suc- 
cession to storm three intrenchmeuts. The 
Mabrattas clung to their cannon, unwilling to 
leave them in even the lost extremity, causing 
heavy loss to the British, especially iu officors 
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of forward valour. The 40th regiment lust 
tw'O officers in command, Major Mtopford and 
Captain Cudrington, but li(ipi>ily they but* 
vived ; these gallant soldiers fell wounded 
under the muzslos of the guns, and bearing 
the flags which they chivalrously captured. 
VS'liilc Valliant was thus impeded by obstacles 
of so formidable a nature, Littler, dashing 
through the enemy’s line at the right of the 
captured village of Maharajporo, pursued his 
way over broken ground iijxin C'hondur, where 
tlio d9th British regiment, led by Major Bray, 
and the 56th native infantry, led by hlajor 
Dick, gained the main position at the point of 
the bayonet. The battle was now over. It 
might havo been easier won by good arrange- 
ments, hut could not have been better fought 
by the gallant soldiers who conquered. The 
Mahrattas lost nearly one-fourth of their 
whole number. The British incurred a loss 
of.7!)7 men, of whom 106 were killed, includ- 
ing seven officers, who wero either slain on 
the field or died of their wouiuls. 

B\mE OE PlINNIAU 

\Yhilo Gough was fighting the confused 
hut successful buttle of Maharnjpoor, (ieneral 
Grey was uiuniiig the battle of i’liuniar. 
That officer acted with ])rom])litudo and 
vigilance ; the enemy wore attacked without 
nllou iiig them any time to strengthen tlieir 
irosition, and with a small force a compara- 
tively easy conquest was made of a very 
strong position occupied by twelve thousand 
men, more dcteruiiiiod in war than the natives 
of India usually arc. The British loss was 
215 killed and wounded. The casualties 
would have been fewer had not the troo]>8 
been fatigued by a loug and sultry march. 

The junction of the two corps tXamUe, 
each having won n decisive battle, under the 
walls of Gwalior, awed the durbar into sub- 
mission. Tlie Mahratta troops of his high- 
ness were disbanded; a British coutingcut, 
consisting of four companies of artillery, two 
regiments of cavalry, and seven of infantry, 
was formed, the expense of supporting which 
W'as to be borne by the maharajah. This 
contingent soon became as much a native 
army as that which was disbanded, and 
figured seditiously when the mutinies of 
1857 gave opportunity to the disaffeotod in 
eveiy Indian state to betray their real feeling. 
The expenses of the war were paid by the 
state of Gwalior. 

The governor-general issued a proclama- 
tion, in which he panegyrized the dauntleas 
courage of the British officers and men. lie 
exaggerated grossly the importance of the 
war, dedaring what was obviously absurd, 


I that “ it gave new seourily to the British 
I empire in Indie." 

It is difficult to imagine that by good 
statesmanship this war might not have been 
avoided, and by better generalship decided 
with little loss in a single action. The policy 
however was sound. The English fulfilled a 
treaty which the usurping regent compelled 
them to enforce; aud the relatious of the 
English to the Bikhs were at the time most 
critical. Lord Ellenborough, in his despatches, 
justified his policy ou that ground. He ob- 
served that under ordinary circumstances the 
different parties in Gwalior might be left to 
fight out amongst themselves all questions 
of the ascendancy of ministera or ranee, who 
should tie regent, and what chiefs onglit to 
hare most influence, but with a magnificent 
Sikh army menacing the British frontier, 
it was necessary to bring the afiairs of 
Gwalior to a speedy termination, 'fhe policy 
of letting them nlouo would be the wisest in 
a time of peace, but should war break out 
with the Bikh army, then the Gwalior force 
would occupy a position ot hostile watchful- 
ness, ready to deepen defeat iuto ruin, or 
embarrass successful enterprise. Not know- 
ing how affairs with the maharance of 
Lahore might issue, Lord Ellouborough 
tbouglit it high time to settle matters with 
the maharanee of Gwalior. Btill, when the 
w'hole case is imj;)artially and comju’ehousively 
viewed, it is reasonable to think that prudent 
aud aldlful statesinauship might Iia\c averted 
a conflict, and even secured the goodwill 
and aid ot the govurnmeut and army ot 
the Qw'uliur Mahrattas in any collision with 
the Bikhs. As the policy adopted towards 
Gwalior confessedly torjied upon the threaten- 
ing aspect of tlu' runjauk, it is necessary to 
show what our rclatiuuB were at that time 
with the strangely blended military and eccle- 
siastical power which occupied that country, 
aud over which the young and amiable Maha- 
rajah Dhuleep Singh then nominally reigned. 
It is the more necessary to review these rela- 
tions, as in a short time the most sanguinary 
w’ars India ever saw arose out of them, the 
acrount of wliicli must be reserved for another 
chapter. 

From the period of the campaign from 
Peshawnr in favour of Bhah Sujah, our rcla- 
tioi^ with the Bikhs beyond the Bntlej became 
exceedingly disturbed. Notice has been in- 
cidentally given of tba progress of that' 
people, and in the descriptive and geo- 
graphical portions of this work the country 
which they occupy has been depicted. 

In 1805, when Ilolkar resisted English 
arms so stubbornly, and sought the aid of the 
Sikhs, we entered into treaty wiAh them. 
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Itunjcet Siugli was the monarch of the Pun* 
jaub. That remarkable man was born in 
1780, and twelve years after, upon the death 
of his father, was proclaimed head of the 
iSikh nation. Ilunjeet obtained Lahore from 
the Affghans, and had already a position of 
influence and power in northern India. In 
1824, Cashmere, Peshawar, and Mooltan he- 
came his conquests. Ho then also reigned 
over the whole of tho Piinjaub proper. Ho 
always showed a decided friendship for the 
English, whether from partiality or policy 
never could be determined.* He died on the 
27th of June, 1888. At that juncture he was 
allied with England, for the restoration to the 
throne of Oabul of the expatriated monarch 
Shall Sujah. 

After the deatli of Runjeet tho affairs of 
the Sikh nation became perturbed, and the 
old friendship to tho English was displaced 
hy feelings of siispioiou and dislike. The 
Moliammedaus of the PunjanL always hated 
the British, and their hatred found vent when 
the expedition to Cabul by way of Peshawar 
W'as undertaken. This animosity and rooted 
jealousy extended until the chiefs were with 
difficulty restrained from attacking tho army 
of General Pollock on his return from Cabul. 
Various revolutions delayed auy attack upon 
tho English, hut the Sikh people being am- 
bitious of obtaining Soindo and Delhi within 
tlicir empire, tho English were regarded as 
iiupcdimcuts to the expansion of Sikli power. 
Apprehensions of encroachment were also en- 
tertained, but the common soldiery and all 
iiierabers of tho Sikh nation who wore not 
politicians, believed that the power which 
suffered such reverses in Affghauistan was 
not invulnerable. These reverses had caused 
the resistance to our aggressive policy in 
Sciiide, and had also loft tlic legacy, as the 
reader will learn, of long and sanguinary con- 
flicts with the Sikhs. Tho victories of Sir 
Charles Napier in Scinde ha<l somewhat re- 
stored British ]ireatige, but tbe same effect 
did not follow the conquest of Gwalior by Sir 
Hugh Gougli. The hlahrattas were not 
greatly superior numerically to tlie British, 
and yet they maintained in two pitched 
battles a regular and arduous fight. The 
fame of this Mahratta resistance spread idi 
over India, and led tho Sikh soldiery to 
believe that as tliey were, at all events in 
tbeir own opinion, better troops than the 
klahrattas, the ascendancy of tbe British 
in India might be disputed. An aggressive 
war at last became supremely popular in the 
Pnnjaub. 

Dhuleep Singh, a boy ten years of age, 

* ffitiory ^ fie SU-h. By-Csptun J. D. Cnnnnig- 
ham, Bengal Buglneera. 


reputed to be the son of Runjeet Singh, as- 
cended the throne, and Heera Singh became 
vizier. The minister found it impossible to 
control tbe soldiery. The army which Run- 
jeet had so well organized for conquest, and 
which he had so well controlled, now ruled 
the state. The vizier and various other 
emiucut courtiers were put to death by tho 
paramount power, tho army. The maha- 
lance had. a favourite named Lall Singh. Her 
influence w'as great, and she used it with skill 
to promote liim to the viziersbip. 

It soou became a settled policy with tho 
more serious and reflecting chiefs to desire a 
war with the English, not for the sake of 
conquering them, w’hicli they believed to be 
impossible, but in tlio expectation of first 
getting tbe army away from the vicinity of 
Lahore, and then in the hope that they would 
be slain or dispersed by collision with the 
English. In such case it was supposed that 
the English would come to terms, and approve 
even of the policy. It was nut calculated how 
the English might feel to the Sikh nation 
after losing thousands of brave men in a war 
for defence of their Indian dominions against 
a sort of military imperial republic, nor was it 
considered by these Lahore politicians how 
the expense of a war with the English would 
ultimately fall upon (he Punjaub and upon 
the crown of Dhuleep Singh, the *unoffending 
victim of such a coiiniet. Such was tho state 
of the relations between the Euglish and the 
Sikhs when war broke out. It W'as no doubt 
huBteued by the knowledge on tho part of the 
Sikh soldiery, that the government of Calcutta 
was bound to aB->ist the maharajah against 
all enemies. Bliould the military faction carry 
its spirit of revolt further, and the court of 
Lahore call for English aid, os was expected, 
it would probably be reiidoi’ed. Some of the 
chiefs were favonrahlc to such a course ; tliis 
was known thronghont tho Sikh army, and 
caused the murder of several eminent persons. 
It led the majority of the troops to the de- 
cision that a sadden attack with their whole 
force upon the Englisli would break their 
power, at least compel the cession of rich ter- 
ritory, perhaps issue in the establishment of a 
Sikh empire all over India. The wildest 
dreams of ambition were clicrisbed, the fiercest 
religious fanaticism fostered, and exultation 
spread tlirough all ranks of the army ; and 
many classes of the people at the prospect of 
a grand war for empire, in which the banner 
of the Klmlsa would float from Calcutta to 
Kohistan. 

The war which followed was not conducted 
under the auspices of him whose Indian 
administration uid so much to stimulate and 
increase if not to create the feeling which 
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canaed it. Lord Ellenborougli was recalled. 
His passion for military glory offended the 
East India Company, Ever since the system 
sprung up of nominating a peer to the general 
government of India, huge military enter- 
prises had been carried on at a rninons ez- 
enee to the company. The English cabinet 
ad a strong temptation to countenance Indian 
wars; they entailed no expense upon the 
English exchequer, gave immense patronage 
to the erbwn through the bomd of control, 
and the governor -general afforded support to 
a largo portion of the royal ormy, and in- 
creased the prestige of English pon'cr in 
Europe. Great was the indignation of the 
holders of Indian stock with the wni's of 
liord Ellcnboruugli, all of uhicli were rashly 
waged, and that in Scindo aggressively, ra- 
jiaciously, and unrighteously to a degree 
revolting to the ntinds of pearoable and jnst 
En^ith citizens. The company determined 
to recall Lord Ellcnborongh. They did eo 
without the consent of the cabinet, and in 
spite of its protests. The order of recall 
arrived in Calcnttn on tlie l^th of June, 1844. 
The government immediately devolved upon 
W. W. Bird, E8(|., the senior mciuber of the 
Bengal council. liord Elleuboiongh was 
fettd in Calcutta, but the homage paid to 
him was cliiefly by the military. On the first 
of August iTe sot sail fur Europe. The Dnhe 
of WeTlingtou manifested great iudignatiou at 
his recall and the itiodo of it, and the party 
leaders in both houses iutiuiated all sorts of 
threats against the East India Company for 
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exercising its undoubted prerogative, and for 
doing so in the interest, as it believed, not 
only of tlie holders of East Indian stock, hut 
of India and of England. The noble viscount 
wae created an earl i)y the government as 
some consolation for the attacks made upon 
him in tlie press both at home and in tho 
East, and the general indignation which his 
policy excited in England. His political op- 
ponents generally made a very unfair and 
unscrupnlons use of the unpopularity excited 
by the conduct of his wars. 

The vacant goveriior-geueralship w'as given 
to* Sir Henry Ilardinge, who was an able 
I general, and who as an administrator had 
' given great satisfaction to Sir Robert Peel. 
The directors gave the now governor-general 
a grand entertainment, and in a long speech 
impressed upon him the ncceseity lor peace, 
in order that economy might be possible, 
without which the welfare of the populations 
of India could not be promoted, as tlicir con- 
dition depended upon social improvement, aud 
tho development of roads, railways, river navi- 
gation, cdncational institutions, <&c. These 
things could not be afforded to them by tho 
company, unless peace allowed of that financial 
prosperity always iinjiossjble where a war 
policy prevailed. Sir Henry Hnrdingc arrived 
m India at C'aicntta, on tho of July, and 
preserved imlofatigably and wisely the policy 
aesigued to him by tlio directors. The Sikh 
war, however, interrupted these dreams of pro- 
gress, and darkened for a time the finunuiai 
condition of India. 


CHAPTER CXIX. 

TUB SilKll W'AR— BATTLES OP MOODKBE, PEEOZESUAII, AlIWAJ* AND SOBKAON— AUV.\NCL 

UPON LAHOKE— PEACE. 


Oh the 17th of Xo\ ember, 1844, the Sikh I 
soldiery began the war. On that day the | 
determination to invade Uindoatan was taken I 
at Laliore, and in a few days tho troops 
moved upon the Sutlej. On the 11th of 
December the invasion began. The Sutlej 
was crossed between llurrakeo and llussoor. 
Uu tho 14tli, a corps of the army took up a 
])osit!oii neor Perozepore. Tlie new governor- 
general was as much taken by surprise as 
Lord Ellenborough and his guard were nt 
Muharajpore. Sir H. Hardinge assured the 
secret committee, iu hie coTrespondence with 
London, that there was no probability of the 
Sikh troopa attempting to cross tho Sutlej. 
This opinion wae excusable in Sir Henry, as 
being inexperienced in Indian affairs and the 


habits of Indian races, lie was, however, 
warned by persons better competent to pro- 
nounce an opinion on the subject than he 
could be, that the Sikhs were about to pass 
the river. It was the fashion, at government- 
house, eapccially in Lord Ellenborough’s time, 
to sneer at tite civil service, particularly when 
civilians, however experienced, offered opi- 
nioQB which touched ot all upon military 
matters. Sir Henry had, however, been 
warned by military men, as well as civilians, 
whose opinions should have received atten- 
tion, that the Sikhs would burst across tho 
I confines of their empire like a flooded river 
suddenly rising and overflowing its banks. 
Sir Henry and tlio commander-in -chief (Sir 
Hngh Gough) were elow in believing the 
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result, aud as slow in preparing against a 
contingency wMch had heeu probable for 
so long a time. Captain Nicholson and Major 
Ilroadtoot, however, watched the movements 
uf the enemy, and furnished the government 
with all necessary information. The gar- 
rison of Eorozepore was the first threatened 
by the approadi of the enemy. It consisted 
of seven thousand men, commanded by Sir 
John Jjittler. They marched out, and boldly 
offered battle, which the Sikh leaders, Lall 
hingh, and the vizier, and Tej Singh, the 
commander-in-chief, declined. They, in fact, 
gave Captain Nicholson to understand that 
they had no desire for success, and would 
not attack an isolated division of the Sritish 
army, as their object was to bring their own 
army into collision against the grand army of 
the British, that the latter might be broken 
up by defeat resulting from its presumption. 
The subsequent conduct of these chiefs hardly 
corresponded with these professions. The 
advance of the main army of the British, 
under Sir Hugh Gough, brought on the battle 
of Moodkoe, the first of the war. 

When the troops arrived at that village, 
tliey were exhausted with fatigue aud thirst. 
The general moved them on in quest of the 
ouciny, whom it was known was in the neigh- 
bourhood, and likely to attack, tilr Hugh 
liub been criticised for not drawing np his 
moil in front of the encampment, and await- 
ing the arrival of the Sikhs. He advanced, 
however, and about two miles distant found 
them in order of battle. The scene of battle 
was a flat country, covered in part with a low 
hliriibby jungle, and dotted with hillocks, some 
of which were covered with verdure, but 
most of them bare and sandy. The jungle 
and the undulated inequalities of the ground 
enabled the Siklis to cover their infantry and 
artillery, presenting a good position, which 
was occupied by troops giving every indica- 
tion of having confidence in themselves. 

The British force consisted of the Umballah 
and Loodiana divisions of the British army, 
which had just formed a junction. The 
number under Lord Gough’s command did 
not exceed eleven thousand men, while that 
under Lall Singh and Tej Singh amounted to 
tliirty thousand. The enemy had forty guns, 
the British a small proportion of artillery. 
The quality of the 'British force was well 
adapted to the udclai^aking. It oonaietod of 
the division under. Major-general Sir H. 
Smith, a brigade of-that under Major-general 
Sir J. M'Caskill, and another of that under 
^Major-general Gilbert, with five troope of 
horse artillery, and two light field-batteries, 
under Lieutenant-colonel Brooks, of the horse 
artillery (brigadier in command of the artil- 
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lery force), and the cavalry division, conaist- 
ing of her majesty’s 3rd light dragoons, the 
body-guard, 4tli and 6th light cavalry, and 
9th irreguar cavalry. The artillery of the 
enemy opened with formidable effect upon 
the twelve British battlUons of infantry ae 
they formed from echelon of brigade into line. 
The battery of horse artillery, under Briga- 
dier Brooke, for a time replied to so severe a 
fire without silencing it, bnt being reinforced 
by two light field-pieces, that object was 
accomplished. In order to complete the for- 
mation of his infantry without advancing his 
artillery too near the jungle. Sir Hugh Gough 
made a fiank movement with his cavalry, 
under Brigadiers White and Gough, upon 
the left of the Sikh line. This was a bril- 
liantly executed and effective movement. 
The dragoons turned the enemy’s left, and 
swept along the whole rear of their line of 
infantry and cannon. Perceiving the admi- 
rable execution of these orders, Sir Hugh 
directed Brigadier M'Tier to make a similar 
movement with the remainder of the cavalry 
upon the enemy's right. Had not the jtosi- 
tion of the Sikhs been so well chosen, these 
manccuvres would have probably filled their 
ranks with consternation. As it was, little 
more was effected than to surprise the enemy, 
dietract his attention, and enable the English 
infantry to form and advance with less loss 
than otberwiso would have been the case. 
Tho enemy was far advanced when the Bri- 
tish lino of infantry charged, and tho battio 
was fought in the dusk of evening and by 
starlight. The English attacked in echelon 
of lines. Amidst clouds of dust and smoke, 
deepened by tho shadows of closing day, the 
English rolled their heavy musketry fire into 
tho jungles, still approaching : sometimes tho 
enemy fell back under this^ fire, or tho close 
diecharges of the horse artillery, which gal- 
loped up to tho jungle; in other instances 
the sand hills and tho brushwood were con- 
tested amidst the dash of bayonets and the 
grapple of desperate conflict, when man meets 
man in a struggle of victory or death. To 
the bayonet of the English infantry Sir II. 
Qongh attributed the sncocss of his charge. 
The enemy was compellod to withdraw, leav- 
ing seventeen guns in tho hands of tho 
British. The army returned to camp about 
midnight, and rested on tlie lOtli and 20th of 
December, to collect tho wounded, bring iu 
the guns, and refresh the exhausted troops. 
Major-general Kir E. Sale died of his wound ; 
Sir J. M'Caskill was shot through the chest and 
killed. The number of killed were tw'o hundred 
and fifteen, wounded six hundred and fifty- 
seven; total, eight hundred and seventy -two. 
The enemy killed aud wounded many officers 
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by firing from trees. This rvas a heavy loss 
to the small army of Sir Hngh Gough. The 
death of Sale and M'Caskill, two of the best 
officers in India, was regretted by all the 
officers of the army, and by the gallant soldiers 
who had so often followed them to victory. 

BATTLB OF FBROZESHAH. 

On the 2 let the army marched to within 
three or four miles of Ferozeshah. Sir John 
Littler had been ordered to form a junction 
with the grand army, with as large a portion 
of the garrison of Fcruzeporc as could safely 
be withdrawn from it The governor-general 
afterwards wrote a narrative of the junction 
of these forces, and the operations they were 
called upon to perform. Anything from the 
pen of Sir Henry Hnidinge (afterwards Lord 
Hardinge) on a military subject will be eagerly 
re$d; his account is therefore given of the 
complicated ti ansactionS which enstied : — 

“ At half-past one o'clock the Umballah 
force, having marched across the country dis- 
encumhered of every description of baggage, 
except the rcservo ammunition, formed its 

i 'nnction with Sir John Littler’s force, who 
lad moved out of Ferozepore with five thou- 
sand men, two regiments of cavalry, and 
twenty-one field-guns. This combined fe- 
tation having been effected, the commander- 
in-chief, with my entire concurrence, made 
his arrangements for the attack of the enemy’s 
position at Ferozeshah, about four miles dis- 
tant from the point where our forces had 
united. The British force consisted of six- 
teen thousand seven hundred men, and sixty- 
nine gnns, chiefly horse artillery. The Sikh 
forces varied from forty-eight thousand to sixty 
thousand men, with one hundred and eight 
pieces of cannon of heavy calibre, in fixed bat- 
teries. The cftnip of the enemy was in the form 
of a parallelogram, of about a mile in length, 
and half a mile in breadth, including within 
its area the strong village of Ferozeshah ; the 
shorter sides looking towards the Sutlej and 
Moodkee, and the longer towards Ferozepore 
and the open country, Tlio British troops 
moved against the last-named place, and the 
ground in front of which was, like the Sikb 
position in Moodkee, covered with low jungle. 
The divisions of Major-general Sir J. Littler, 
Brigadier Wallace (who had succeeded Mnjor- 

f enerol Sir J. M'Caskill), and Major-general 
Gilbert, deployed into line, having in the 
centre our whole force of artillery, with the 
exception of three troops of horse artillery, 
one on either flank, and one in support to be 
moved as occasion required. Major-general 
Sir H. Smith’s division, and onr small cavalry 
force, moved in a second line, having a 
brigade in reserve to cover each wing. A 
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very heavy cannonade was opened by the 
enemy, who had dispersed over their posi- 
tion upwards of out hundred guns, more than 
forty of which were of battering calibre ; these 
kept up a heavy and well-directed fire, which 
the practice of our far less numerous artillery 
of much lighter metal checked in some degree, 
bnt could not silence ; finally, in the face of 
a storm of shot and shell, onr infantry ad- 
vanced and carried these formidable intrench- 
ments ; they threw themselves upon the guns, 
and with matchless gallantry wrested them 
from the enemy ; but when the batteries were 
partially within onr grasp, onr soldiery bad 
to face such a fire of musketry from the Sikh 
infantry, arrayed behind their guns, that, in 
spite of their most heroic efforts, a portion only 
of the iiitrenchmcnt could be carried. Niglit 
fell while tlie conflict was everywhere raging.” 

Sir Hugh Gough thus narrates the events 
of that terrible night, and of the sncceeding 
day ; — “ Although 1 now brought up Major- 
general Sir H. Smith's division, and he cap- 
tured and long retained another point of the 
position, and her majesty's Srd iiglit dragoons 
charged and took some of the moat formidable 
batteries, yet the enemy remained in posses- 
sion of a considerable portion of the great 
quadrangle, whilst onr troops, intermingled 
tvith theirs, kept possession of the remainder, 
and finally bivonaced upon it, exhausted by 
tbeir gallant efforts, greatly reduced in num- 
bers, and suffering extremely from thirst, yet 
animated by an indomitable spirit. In this 
state of things tlie long night wore away. 
During the whole niglit, however, they con- 
tinued to harass our troops by the fire of 
artillery, wherever moonlight discovered our 
position. But, with daylight of the 22nd, 
came retribution. Out infantry formed line, 
supported on both flanks by horse artillery, 
whilst a fire was opened from our centre by 
such of our heavy guna as remained effective, 
aided by a flight of rockets. A masked bat- 
tery played with great effect upon tin’s point, 
dismounting onr pieces, and blowing up our 
tumbrils. At this bioment Lieutenant-general 
Sir H. Hardinge placed himself at the bead 
of the left, whilst I rode at the head of the 
right wing. Onr lino advanced, and, un- 
checked by the enemy’s fire, drove them 
rapidly out of the village of Ferozeshah and 
their encampment; tlien, changing front to 
its left, on its centre, our force continued to 
sweep the camp, bearing down all opposition, 
and dislodged the enetny from their whole 
position. The line then halted, as if on a 
day of manoeuvre, receiving its two leaders 
as they rode along its front with a gratifying 
cheer, and displaying the captured standards 
of the Khalsa army. We had taken upwards 
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of seventy-three pieces of cannon, and vere 
masters of the whole field. 

" In the conrse of two hours, Sirdar Tej 
Singh, who had commanded in the last great 
battle, bronght up from the vicinity of Fero- 
aepore fresh battalions and a large field of 
artillery, supported by thirty thousand Ghore- 
churras, hitherto encamped near the river. 
He drove in our cavalry parties, and made 
strenuous efforts to regain the ]>ositiou at 
Ferozeshah. This attcni])t was defeated, but 
its failure had scarcely become manifest, when 
the sirdar renewed the contest with mure 
troops and o large artillery. lie commenced 
by a combination against our left flank, and 
when this was frustrated, made such a demon- 
stration against the captured village, as com- 
pelled us to change our whole front to the 
right. His guna during this manoeuvre main- 
tained an incessant fire, whilst our artillery 
ammunition being completely expended in 
these protracted combats, wc were unable to 
answer him with a single shot. I now 
directed our almost exhausted cavalry to 
threaten both flanks at once, preparing the 
infantry to advance in snpport, which, appa- 
rently, caused him suddenly to cease his fire, 
and to abandon the field.” The enemy's 
camp “ is the scene ol the most ntvfnl car- 
nage, and they have abandoned large stores 
of grain, cam]i equipage, and ammunition.'' 

The conduct and issue of this battle arc 
given in the language of Sir II. Hardinge's 
narrative, and of SirHugli Gongli’s desjiatch, 
contrary to the plan generally observed in 
this work, because the iiiude in which this 
battle was lougLt, and the conduct of the 
whule campaign, especially up to this point, 
base been so much criticised in India and in 
England, and by military men in Europe and 
America. As to the battle itself, it has been 
observed, that tlie British artillery did not 
display the superiority usual in Indian warfare. 
The bikhs are said to have fired three times 
lor every two shots from the British guns. 
The position taken up by the British has been 
eoudemned. As before the battle of Moodhee, 
there was inadequate information. The in- 
telligence department of the army failed to 
l)rove itself effective. It has boon oven stated 
Ijy military men that the British army marched 
along the rear of the Hikh position on which 
“• face” of the intrcnchmcnts there were no 
guns, and took post in front of the linee from 
which the Eikh cannon were directed, and 
generally so fixed, that they could not have 
been turned to the reverse, had the attack 
been directed upon it. The proportion of 
numbers to those of the well-equipped and 
well-discipllned enemy, was unjust to the 
British soldier. No adequate conception had 


been formed by the govemor-geaeral or the 
commander-in-ohief of the task undertakMi. 
The foe woe underrated. The defective ia> 
formation at Calcutta, and wasi of judgment 
among those who had the chief cohtrol of the 
campaign, and the reeponsibliity of providing 
for it, cost fearful loss of valuable soldiers. 
So b^Iy was the army provided, that, al- 
though only the second conflict of the cam- 
paign, and upon the confines of British terri- 
tory, the battle was all but lost for want of 
ammunition. As snbsequently at Inkermnn, 
and previously on so many hard-fought fields 
in India and elsewhere, the English soldier 
was left without ammunition at a moat critical 
juncture. The commissariat, and oarriagfe, 
were in a condition which caused the soldier 
mnch suffering. The intrenchments were 
undoubtedly stormed, but they were not 
goncially formidable, not being more than 
eighteen inches high; but the new force 
brought up by Tej Singh would probably 
have retaken the ground, had not an accident 
led him to withdraw. The English cavalry 
left the field, and marched to Ferozepore. 
This order the officers declared was gpveu by 
official authority. If so, either a ahameful 
blunder was committed, or a retreat was con- 
templated. The fact is, however, that the 
car airy, or a largo portion of it, loft the field, 
and exposed the whole array to the most 
imminent peril. This blundering episode was, 
however, mistaken by Tej Singh for a grand 
measure to attack him in the rear ; and sup- 
posing th.it the English must have obtained 
roiiiforcements to attempt the like, deemed it 
prudent to withdraw his army. Thus an 
accident, such an accident as it was disgrace- 
ful should occur in any European army, ac- 
tually relieved the British pf the presence of 
the enemy at a juncture when the men and 
their ammunition were nearly exhausted. It 
was natural that the British public should be 
dissatisfied with a battle where so many fell 
before a native force, and where at last an 
accident, itself discreditable to an army, caused 
the foe to retire at a juncture when, from 
another circumstance also disgraceful to the 
management of the force, there was an inade- 
quate supply of ammunition. Neither Sir 
Henry Hardinge nor Sir Hugh Gongh showed 
the foresight, comprehensiveness, nor faculty 
of detail necessary to great commanders, or 
great atatesmen. Buth showed groat ability 
in handling small numbers in action, and 
probably never on any field, by any com- 
manders, was more dauntless bravery shown. 
During the nights of suspense, when the 
wearied British soldiery lay down under the 
incessant fire of the enemy’s artillery, wliioh 
ploughed up the ground in various diieotiona, 
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Sir Henry Ilardingo n ont among the soldiers, 
lay down among the groups, chatted with 
them in a tone of confidence, talked of “ chas- 
tising the Sikhs next morning if they were 
insolent,” and thoroughly sounded the temper 
Ilf tlio soldiers as to what reliance might ho 
placed upon them in the dreadful conflict 
which awaited them. Sir Henry, with eleep- 
less energy was everywhere, and everywhere 
the soldiers received him with a heroic con- 
fidcnco in him, and reliance on thcineelvcs, 
displaying a surprising heroism. 

lluring the series of battles — for tlio con- 
flict was a scQcs of struggles, not a single 
action — Sir Henry Ilardinge exposed his 
]ierBOu with romantio gallantry. Several 
members of his family were by Lis side in 
every peril. On one occasion a cannon-ball 
]>asBed between him and his aid-dc-canip, to 
wbiHB at a short distance he was addressing 
some words. How Sirl&enry, or any of hie 
stafl' escaped, is astonishing. Sir Hugh Gough 
was also in the front of battle on his right, 
by word and gesture animating his men, and 
first in daring wherever danger invited. Both 
those heroic men, whatever their errors as 
conimaudurs, displayed the highest chivalry; 
nnd each also in the action, whatever their 
deficiency of foresight previously, displayed 
experience and competoucy to command in 
battle. They wore first-rote generals of divi- 
sion — they were more; but whatever their 
subsequent successes or display of military 
skill, the conduct of the campaign, revieuod 
as a whole, was not marked by enlarged 
ability for the conduct of armies. 

The Sikhs retired to the neighbourhood of 
Sobraon, on the right bank of the Sutlej. 
'I'liithcr Sir llngh Gough and the governor- 
gcijcial pursued, taking up a position from 
which they might observe the enemy in 
nil directions. The following were the dispo- 
sitiuiib made from this centre by both armies. 
The Sikhs manoeuvred fr<«n Sobraon, along 
the right hunk of the Sutlej. The British 
army executed an oblique movement to its 
riglit and front. Major-general Sir II. Smith, 
supported by a cavalry brigade, under Briga- 
dier Curctoii, was in this new allinemcnt, 
still on the right, opposite to Hnrreckec 
Piittuii ; Major-general Gilbert in the centre; 
nnd Major-general Sir 11. Dick on the left, 
covered again by cavalry. Major-general 
Sir J. Grey, at Attnrec, w’atched the Nnggur 
ford. The troops of Major-general Sir J. 
Littler occupied the cantonment and in- 
trenclimcnt of Ferozepore, There was no 
doubt that Sirdar Bunjoor Singh Mnjethca 
had crossed from Thilour, nnd, not only 
threatened the safety of the rinh and popu- 
lous town of Loodiaun, but would have 


turned the right flank, and have intersected 
the line of our communication at Busseean 
and Raekote, and have endangered the junc- 
tion of our convoys from Delhi. Brigadier 
Godby commanded three battalions of native 
infantry at Loodiana. Major-General Sir H. 
Smith, with his brigade at Dhurmkote, and 
Brigadier Curcton’s cavalry, were directed to 
advance by Jngraon towards Loodiana; nnd 
his bccond brigade, under Brigadier Whoclov, 
moved on to support him.*^ Brigadier-general 
Godby w'as ordered to reinforce Major-general 
•Smith. The march was a disastrous one. 
General Smith was thrown out of communica- 
tion witii Genernl Wheeler, a matter of serious 
strategical iin]>ortauue. The enemy hung 
upon (Sir Harry's flank and rc.ir with courage 
and pertinacity, executing difficult evolutions 
with skill and rapidity. According to Sir 
Harry’s desjuitch, “a portion of the baggage 
fell into the liands of the enemy.” The fact, 
liowever, was, a great deal was lost. It was 
placed, in the difl'eient manoeuvres which the 
constancy and activity of tlie enemy compelled, 
between tlic tw o forces, nnd was captured. 

The sirdar took post in an intrenched camp 
at IniJliowal, filiccu miles lower down than 
Loiidiana. 

TUB 13 G'J'bR Oi' .U.lW.iL. 

On the 28th of .Innnary, 181(>, the buttle 
so designated was fonglif by Sir Harry Smith. 
The cavalry, under the coiiimnud of Brigadier 
C'ureton, and horse artillery, under Major 
Lawrenson, formed two brigodes under Bri- 
gadier Mae Dowell, IGth lancers, nnd the 
other under Biigndier Stedman, 7th light 
cavalry. The first division as it stood con- 
sisted of two brigades: hor majesty’s d3rd 
and 30th native infantry, under Brigadier 
Wilson, of the latter corps; the 3f5th native 
infantry nnd Nusseroo battalion, under Bri- 
gadier Godby, 3Cth native iulantry ; nnd tbe 
Hhekawatte brigade, under Major Foster, 
The Sirnioor battalion was attached to Bri- 
gadier Wheeler’s brigade of the first division, 
the 42iul native infantry had been left at 
hoad-quarteis. 

The regiraonts of cavalry headed the ad- 
vance of tbe British. As they approached 
they opened and wheeled to either flank, and 
the infantry and artillery formed lino and 
ajiproached. The scene was grand and im- 
posing. The glittering lines of the Sikhs 
flashed like silver in the sun, while their dark 
looming guns were pointed with well-judged 
range against the approaching ranks. 

The form of battle w'as peculiar; the left of 
the British line and the right of the Sikhs 
W'ere remote, while the British right was very 
* Major ITongh. 
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near to the enemy, -whose line ae it approached 
llie British, stretched far beyond. The dis- 
advantag-e of this outflanking extension of the 
enemy's left was counterbalanced by the 
judicious arrangements of Sir Harry Smith’s 
cavalry on his extreme right. The grand 
object of the British was to secure the village 
of Aliwal. He diiected the infantry of his 
right wing against that post. It was occn- 
]>ied by hill men, who made a feeble resist- 
ance, but the Sikh artillerymen died at their 
guns. The British cavalry on the right 
charged through the enemy's left, dividing 
his line, and breaking up a large portion of 
the army. At the same time the Sikhs 
opposed to the British left, consisting of their 
best troops, outflanked the English line. 
Here a charge of British cavalry also turned 
the fortunes of the day. The British lancers 
were received by well-formed Sikh squares. 
The British rode through them; but as they 
did so, the Kikhs closed behind, ns some of 
the British squares did when partially pene- 
trated at Waterloo. The Sikh infantry re- 
ceived the English lances on their shields, 
breaking many of those weapons. Again the 
British charged through, and, hy a happy 
manoeuvre, changed the lance from the lancc 
hand. The Sikhs not being prepared for 
this, caught on their persons instead of on 
their shields the thrusts of their foes. A third 
time the British cavalry rodo through the 
squares before they wore effectually broken and 
dispersed. It was a battle in whicb British 
cavalry effected wonders against infantry. 

The enemy eudeavourod to rally behind 
Boondreo ; hut the hot pursuit of the British 
deprived them of this last resource of despair. 
Numbers were driven into the river, and 
shot down by musketry and discharges of 
grape as they struggled across. Fifty pieces 
of cannon wore captured. On this occasion 
the superior skill of the British artillery was 
made apparent. Major Lawreuson, early in 
the action, on his own responsibility, galloped 
np within close range of the most destructive 
of the enemy’s cannon and swept the gunners 
from their posts. In the pursuit, the play of 
two eight-inch howitzers made fearful havoc 
upon the dense and disordered masses of the 
fugitives. 

The loss of the enemy was extremely 
heavy, but could not he computed. When 
the dead bodies floated down the Sutlej to 
Sobraon, both British and Kikhs then first 
learned that a great battle had been fought, 
and these silent and appalling witnesses horc 
evidence, striking and conclusive, on which 
side victory lay. 

Among the officers who had distinguished 
themselves at Moodkee and Ferozeshah, none ! 


was more signally nsefnl, or dauntleesly in- 
trepid, than Lieutenant-colonel Havelock, 
afterwards the saviour of British India. At 
Moodkee two horses were shot under him, 
but he escaped without a bruise. At Feroze- 
shah his heroic eonduot attracted the admira- 
tion of all who had opportunity to observe it. 
The calm resoluteness of the man may be 
conceived from a single incident. During 
the bivouac on the first sad night at that 
place. Lord Hardinge, in his glorious efforts 
to encourage the men, came upon Havelock 
lying asleep from excessive fatigue, he had 
clwteii a hag of gunpowder for hit pillow. 
To the exclamations of Lord llardinge’s 
astonishment the hero quietly replied, "I 
was BO tired.” 

BATTLE OF SOBRAON. 

On the left bank of the Sutlej, at Sobraon, 
the Khalsa army had collected its strength, 
and it was resolved by the British leaders to 
attack that post as soon as General Smith and 
the victors of Aliwnl should form a junction 
with the army, and when siege artillery and 
other heavy ordnance should arrive from 
Delhi. The strange want of proper prepara- 
tion which had hitherto characterised the 
councils and operations of the British authori- 
ties still prevailed. The English were allowed, 
with 0 very small force of artillery, consisting 
of field-pieces, light guns, and howitzers, to 
march against intrencliments covered with 
gnus of the heaviest calibre, worked by the 
moatBkilful artillerymen that nny native power 
in India had ever possesned. Now, it was 
absolutely nece--.ary to uait for a supply from 
the arseual at Delhi, before the strong position 
of iSobrnon could be attempted. It was well 
that Tej Kingh, instead of recommencing the 
battle of Ferozeshah, did mot march to Delhi 
and make an easy capture of the stores, upon 
which the Britidi now relied to complete the 
war. 

Sixty-seven pieces of artillery were in 
battery upon the trenches which the enemy 
had const 1 noted, and the greater part of the 
infantry wore within the defences. The cav- 
alry, under Lall Singh, were dlsj>ersed along 
the river, observed by the British cavalry, 
under the gallant and skilful Generals Thnck- 
well and Cureton. Lord Gongh estimated 
the number of the enemy at 35,000 men. 
Major Hough says, that 20,000 men would 
exceed the actual number. The Sikhs them- 
selves afterwards stated their number to have 
been 37,000. The defences were not con- 
structed on scientific principle.”, yet excessive 
labour had made tlicm strong. Hnrbon, a 
Spanish offioer, and Mouton, a Frenchman, 
aided the defence, but the haughty pride of 
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ih« Sikbg perBiBted in meaBnrea which thcBC 
efflocra opposed. There were several other 
French and Spanish officers of professional 
reputation in junior positions. 

Early in February, 1816, part of the siege 
train and stores arrived. Sir Harry Smith 
joined on the 8lh. Some of the stores and 
heavy guns did not arrive until after the 
action was over. The battle commenced on 
the 10th of February. Before dawn a snr- 

f >riBe was made on a post called Roode Wal- 
sh, or the post of observation. That post 
the British had allowed, from sheer negligence 
on the part of the superior officers, to fall into 
the hands of the enemy, just as they had 
allowed the defences of Sobraon to become 
formidable without any efforts to retard or 
molest the foe, still wailing for guns and 
gtores which should have been with the army 
from the beginning, as there had been ample 
time to prepare against an inroad which every 
one seems to have foreseen but the chief civil 
and military authorities. 

The surprise of Roode Wallah was saccesB- 
ful, and soon after the poBsession of that posi- 
tion the battle began. It was an action 
exceedingly complicated, and the generalship 
of both sides was regarded as exceedingly de- 
fective. There was a want of scheme on the 
part of the Sikhs, and of concentrated 
authority and guidance; and similar defici- 
encies existed on the English side. There 
was also an impatience and impetuosity 
which sacrificed many lives, although the 
means of a more scientific attack were at 
hand. After all the delay, guns of a sufficient 
calibre were wanting in the hour of action, 
and the infantry were precipitated upon the 
formidable batteries without having been 
silenced by those of the British. The English 
infantry were formed into line for the attack 
as if the whole face of the trenches had been 
equally assailable, the result was the whole 
line was exposed to the enemy's cannon, and 
the devouring grape swept numbers away 
that by a more scientific arraugement would 
have been saved. After all, the men were 
obliged to crowd together in wedges or 
columns, and penetrate the gaps made in the 
intrenchments by the English artillery. The 
difficulty of entering the trenches was great ; 
the Sikhs disputed every battery and every 
defence with fierce courage, giving and re- 
ceiving no quarter, cutting down and hacking 
mercilessly the wounded who fell into their 
hands. It is probable that the infantry 
might have failed to accomplish their arduous 
task, had not the cavalry aided them in an un- 
tisiial but not altogether unprecedented way. 
The sappers and miners broke down portions 
of the intrenohment, and let in the 3rd light | 
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dragoons, and afterwards the irregular native 
cavalry, in single file. There was room, when 
once in, for these cavalry to form to a certain 
extent, and charge the infantry ; while others 
with desultory impetuosity rode at the gone, 
sabreingthe gunners and capturing the cannon. 
Long and furious was the oonfiiot, and never 
did men fight and fall more bravely than the 
Khalsa soldiery. At last, after the repeated 
ebb and flow of battle, the Sikhs were pushed 
back from all their defences, rallying and 
fighting as they slowly retired. It l^came 
necessary to cross the river, and they hod not 
taken proper pains to maintain tlie communi- 
cations in their rear. An excellent bridge of 
boats had been constructed, but Tej Singh, who 
ran away at the beginning of the assault, 
broke the centre boat of the chain, either from 
treachery or from accident ; accordingly, when 
the retreating force came to that point they 
were stopped, or threw themselves into the 
river, and endeavonrod to escape by swim- 
ming. As the fngitivee retired to the bridge 
of boats they were cut down in great iinmherK 
by the pursuing troopers, and on the bridge 
were exposed to volleys of musketry, flights 
of fiery rockets, and showers of vertical grape 
— it was a carnage, a carnage most horrible 
for human arm to inflict, or human eye to 
witness ; multitudes perished in the river, piles 
lay dead upon the bridge, round-shot crashed, 
and bursting shells rent tho bridge itself, and 
masses of the dead and dying sank together 
into tho flood, which ran red with human 
gore. The Sutlej had risen that day seven 
inches, thus rendering the efforts of the fugi- 
tives to ford tho river much more perilous 
than they could have supposed. Borne fought 
their way along the banks and reached 
fordable spots well known to them, and in this 
way many thonsands escaped to the opposite 
bank. They reassembled and took post on 
a distant elevation, but some dispersed, and 
others continued their flight to Lahore. The 
words of tho poet were literally ajiplicablc 
when the rays of the setting sun fell upon 
the swollen Sutlej, the shattered batteries of 
Sobraon, and the exalting host of the British 
as they buried their dead, and tended the 
wounded : — 

" Night closed around the conquerors’ way, 

^nd lightning showed the distant hill, 

'Where those who lost that bloody day 
Stood few and faint, bat fearless still." 

It would be difficult to award the meed of 
praise to any particular corps of tho British 
army in this dreadful battle. Tho artillery- 
men throughout the Sikh war displayed un- 
daunted bravery, officers and men of the 
horse artillery galloping up close to heavy 
batteries, and, by their rapid discharges of 
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grape, sweeping away the Sikh gunners from 
their guns. Tlie 10th regiment of infantry, 
newly arrived, were exceedingly forward in 
the conflict, and the 8rd light dragoons 
merited the eulogy of the commander-in- 
chief, when he said, “ they eeem capable of 
effecting anything possible to cavalry, aud of 
going anywliere that cavalry can go.” The 
Goorkha regiments were exceedingly efficient. 
Sir Hugh Gough, in his despatch, said of them, 
“ I must pause in this narrative, especially to 
notice the determined hardihood and bravery 
with which our two battalions of Goorkhas, 
the Sirrnoor and Nusserce, met the Sikhs, 
wherever they were opposed to tliem. Soldiers 
of small stature, but indomitable spirit, they 
vied in ardent courage in the charge with the 
grenadiers of our own nation, and armed with 
the short weapon of their mountains, were a 
terror to the Sikhs throughout this great 
combat.” 

The Sikhs acknowledged that their loss 
was nearly fourteen thousand men. The 
English suffered heavily ; many were ill after 
the battle from excessive fatigue and fever, 
arising from their exertions. Under the can- 
nonade and in the storm the loss was heavy. 
Major-general Sir K. Dick died of a wound 
received in the intrenchments. He was a 
gallant old Waterloo oflScer. Major-general 
Gilbert was slightly wounded ; and of the 
officers, killed and wounded, most suffered 
through the extraordinary courage they dis- 
played. Lieutenant-colonel Havelock (the 
future hero of Lucknow) had a miraculous 
escape, — a ball entered the saddle-cloth, killing 
his horse, without so much as a bruise oc- 
curring to himself. 

Immediately upon the battle of Sobraon, Sir 
John Littler, who was posted with a very 
powerful division, at Ferozepore, crossed the 
river, and the main army prepared to follow. 
The cavalry dispositions were excellent, under 
the skilful arrangements of Generals Cureton 
and Thackwell. 

The intelligence of the battle of Sobraon did 
not create so much exultation as might be ex- 
pected in England or British India. It was 
indeed a great relief, as was also that of the 
battle of Aliwal ; but there existed much dis- 
satisfaction with the conduct of the whole 
campaign, and there was a disposition to 
throw mure than his share of the blame upon 
Sir Hugh Gough, while Sir Bobert Peel and 
his government were assiduous in screening 
from censure Sir Henry Hardinge. Both 
were favourites of the Duke of Wellington, 
for he knew the noble gallantry of the men, 
and their very great efficiency in serving in 
the highest commands, not actually supreme. 
The public were not, however, satisfied by | 


even the military testimony of his grace, 
much more than by the speoial pleading of 
the plausible baronet. It was obvious that a 
great deal had been left unthought of by 
both the heroes of the war. Some of the 
most efficient soldiers and officers in the 
British service had perished, who, in all pro- 
bability, would have been preserved had the 
campaign, in all its aspects, civU, political and 
military, been conducted as it ought to have 
been. Guns, ammunition, supplies, were aB 
wanting; Delhi had been left exposed to 
a coup, if Tej Singh had been a skilful 
enemy, or loyal ; egregious blunders had 
been committed, vast quantities of baggage 
was lost to an inferior enemy; infantry u- 
tacked a wide area of trenches in line, 
although these trenches bristled with the 
heaviest ordnance, and when every officer 
and soldier knew that attack in column would 
not only have spared the men, but more 
easily have conduced to success. The ma- 
nagement of the campaign did not even 
improve as blunders and their consequences 
were developed. The enemy was allowed to 
seize an important post just before the battle 
of Sobraon; that place was permitted to assnme 
strength, which had a Wellington, a Napoleon, 
or a Havelock commanded, would, by skilful 
manceuvres, have been prevented ; and at lost 
infantry w'as compelled to storm intrench- 
ments with the bayonet, the guns of which 
were far from being disabled, because there 
was no longer an adcqu.'ite supply either 
of artillery or musketry ammunition. Had 
the fire of the cannon and musketry upon the 
retreating force on the bridge of boats, on the 
fords, and on the fordless river, been as full 
and continuous as it was well directed, and as 
t would have been had the ammunition been 
adequate, nearly the Whole Sikh army would 
have been destroyed. These things were 
discussed not only by military men, but 
among the middle classes of England, who 
had become more capable than formerly to 
canvass the conduct ot military affairs. 

Having crossed the Sutlej, Sir John Littler 
pressed vigorously forward, and Knssoor fell 
to the British without a blow. The Sikhs 
re-collected at Umritsir, individually as brave 
as ever, but, collectively, enfeebled and de- 
pressed. Gholab Singh, of Jiimmoo, opened 
negotiations with Sir Henry Hardinge in the 
name of the infant sovereign, Dhuleep Singh. 
Tlie English representative demauded a 
million aud a half sterling as an indemnity for 
the expenses of the war, and the cession of all 
the country between the Beear and the Sutlej, 
as security against further aggression. . The 
Sikhs were reluctant to concede so much, 
but Sir Charles Napier had marched up with 
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reinfoi'OOiueuta from Scinde, which decided 
them. The Eugliiih were unwilling to accept 
the concessions which they ultimately ob- 
tained, bnt the season was, in Sir Henry 
Hardingo’s opinion, too far advanced to justify 
any demands which might lead to renewed 
hostilities. Uenernlly the reasoning of his 
excellency did not appear sound on this matter 
to the officers of the Indian army, and the 
members of the civil service; but Sir Kohcit 
Peel and the Duke of Wellington, the govern- 
ment and parliament, approved of the policy 
Sir Henry adopted. 

The young maharajah tendered his sub- 
mission in person to the represcutalivo of the 
Queen of England, and on the 20th of Feb- 
ruary the British army arrived at Lahore, as 
the allie.s of Dhulecj) Singh. The public entry 
of the maharajah with his new allies was a 
pageaiit at once gorgeous and iniprebsivc, 
oceidentol and oriental pomp etrangely hlcnd- 
ing in the scene. The ensigns of civil autho- 
rity and military power dazzled the eyes 
together. The insignia of Eastern royalty, 
and of that anomalous power, the great Com- 
pany Sahib, were, to the disciples of Qovind, 
marvellously mixed. The popidation gazed at 
the great sight as if it w’cre a seono of magic. 
Only a short time before the mighty army 
of the Khalsa (or Church) of the SiKIi piophct 
marched forth from the gates of the capital : 
since then the Sutlej had ran red with their 
blood, their unbnried corpses lay along its 
banks, the prey of the Indian kite, the vulture, 
and the other savage creatures which infest the 
ground where battle had raged. The ponder- 
ous cannon — the pride of the Sikh soldiery, 
and which they know so well how to dliect — 
swelled the train of the conqueror, or lay in 
broken fragments upon the shattered trenches, 
which the valour «f Sikh, sepoy, and Briton 


had stained with the blood of the brave. It 
was more like the relation of some Indian 
j tale of gods and spirits creating strange phan- 
tasies among the abodes of men, than a reality. 
The Sikh could not realize it. The beaten 
soldier stalked forth and viewed the anomaly 
j with scow'ling brow, but unarmed liaud- 
I bewildered, baffled, wonder-struck, but not 
I cow'cd. The Lahore citizen sulked, and 
I gazed with an interust and listlessness as 
incompatible as they were obvious. The 
women, not so reserved or secluded as in India 
proper, were jtleased with the pageant; they 
uttered no joy nor grief, but sliared with 
j tbpir husbands, sons, and bi others, in hatred 
' to the conquering stranger, who, carrying his 
. machines and arts of slaughter from afar, over 
' western and eastern seas and shores, now 
humbled the sacred Khalsa under the shadow 
of its citadel. 

The pageant passed away, English regi- 
ments garrisoned the metropolis of the Sikhs, 
General Littler held its military resources in 
his grasp, and a treaty professed to seciuc 
perpetual friendship and alliance belw cen the 
East India Company and tho ^Iiiliainjoh 
Dhuleep Singh. Uholab Singh managed to 
serve hi.' sovereign and himself. 11c became 
tho chief of tlic beautiful region of Cushmcie. 
This was ceded inslond of money, Uholab 
^ Singh purchasing it from the British. The 
new Maharajah of Cashmere, hy the .lid luti- 
clo of a treaty signed March lOtli, gave tin- 
British three quarters of a million steiling for 
the territory. On the 15th of March, 18 Mi, 
he assumed his title and his sovereignty . 'I'liii'. 
ended the first Sikh war, as gloiious as it was 
I fata! to the valour of the Siklis; as unfortunate 
for the reputation of English prudenee and 
[ military skill, as it was glorious to the heroism 
I of tho I'lnglish soldier. 


CHAPTER CXX. 

THE SECOND SIKII WAR-KEVOLT OR CUUTTDR SINGII-MrEDER OF ENOLISII ENVOYS AT 
MOOLTAN— GALLANT CONDUCT OF LIEUTENANT EDW.VKDES— GENERAL WHISH HO.M. 
BA.RDS AND CAPTURES MOOLTAN— SENTENCE ON MOOLRAJ— ADVANCE OF LORD GOUGH 
—BATTLE OF nUMNUGGUR. 

The second Sikh war commenced almost im- [ government of India settled down into the 
mediately after the first had concluded ; at conviction that, in the eyes of the Sikhs, the 
least the elements began to work which burst English were irresistible; and that however 
forth in an irruption of desolation and carnage I the Sikhs might murmur or create partial 
once more. ' disturbances, a revolt against the last treaty, 

As soon as the treaty had been concluded or the pTedomiimnt influence of the English 
referred to in the last chapter, the Britibh at Lahore, was highly improbable. Sir Henry 
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Hardinge's mind was filled with the deluriom 
He was utterly unacquainted with India, its 
people, its modes of thought, its political 
ethics. Circumstances had never directed his 
mind to the subject. He was not sent from Eng- 
land, any more than his predecessors, because 
he Imew anything about India, or possessed 
any peculiar fitness. He w’as a political pro- 
tSge of Sir Bobcrt Peel ; had answered the 
baronet’s party and political purposes well in 
certain situations at homo, and was rewarded 
with the honourable, lucrative, and, therefore, 
coveted post of governor-general of India. 
In Ireland he had made au expert, red tape, 
parliamentary partisan secretary. He held 
himself on polite and good terms with Irish 
politicians nud Irish gciitlcinen, and was ad- 
mired by that gallant people for his chivalrous 
Boldierhood. He had no qualifications which 
fitted him for the governor-generalship of 
India. There were hundreds of the com- 
pany's servants, and scores of servants of the 
crown, better adapted to the office. The old 
principle was maiutaiiicd of making the office 
a reward for political ]>artizanbhip or service 
in parliament, and with the old results. A 
second Hikh war broke out, finding the Eng- 
lish as little prepared as for the first, simply 
because they had exercised no foresight to 
prevent it, or to provide against its occurrence. 

On the 6th of April, 1847, Sir Henry, then 
Viscount, Hardingo, wrote to the secret com- 
mittee in London that the Sikh chiefs, com- 
prising the durbar of Lahore, were carrying 
on the government with a loyal desire to 
execute the treaty. At that time the majority 
of the durbar were plotting the destruction of 
the English. At the end of May (the 27th), 
he again addressed the secret committee, hold- 
ing ffirth^the same assu'rauces that all tvas 
well. In that letter ho quotes the opinions of 
the British resident, no less gifted a person 
tlian Lieutenant-colonel H. M. Lawrence, 
tliat as usual all sorts of reports were raised 
of intentions on the part of the Sikhs, and 
even Bf the chiefs, against us, which were 
greatly exaggerated, and many obviously false. 
These “ reports ’’ seem to have been utterly 
rejected at government-houso ; yet no man 
who had studied tho religion, disposition, and 
antecedents of the Sikhs could doubt that 
those rumours had a basis in the wide-spread 
disaffection of chiefs and people to the olliauce 
of Dhnlcep Singh with the stranger, and the 
presence of the latter in any part of the Pun- 
jaubee empire. 

The first symptoms of opposition appeared 
in a resistance to the possession by Gholab 
Singh of the territory for which he ha# paid 
the English. It was necessary to have re- 
course to arms in order to put down, and keep 
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down, a pretender who disputed the new maba> 
rajah's daim. Soon after, Chnttur Singh, au 
influential chief, raised the standard of reVoU. 

The next indication of oppontion was made 
by Moolraj, the khan or chief of Mooltan. 
That chief had in various ways given offence 
to the durbar of Lahore, or at all events to 
the English influence in that durbar. Be- 
monstrances having proved ineffectual, Mool- 
raj was addressed in terms which plainly 
intimated, that unless his conduct was shaped 
in conformity with the behests of the durbar, 
force, in the name of the Maharajah Dhuleep 
Singh, would be employed . At oolraj responded 
by resigning his government of Mooltan, and 
expressing his intention to resign it into the 
hands of any authorized person or persons 
sent to receive the trust. Whether this was 
a pre-arrauged mancenvre between Moolraj 
and the opponents of the English in the dur- 
bar it is difficult to determine ; it is probable, 
however, that bad native officers only been sent 
to receive the surrender, it might have been 
made honA Jide. The English resident ordered 
Mr. Agnow, of the civil service, and Lieu- 
tenant Anderson, of the Bombay army, to 
accompany Sirdar Hhan Singli,who was nomi- 
nated to the dewan of Mooltan. Five hundred 
and thirty irregulars were sent as an escort. 
Moolraj made a show of surrondering his 
dewanee, but made pretexts of delay. 

Meantime, insurrections began in the city, 
and tho two Euglbhmen were slain. Mool- 
raj affected to bo no party to this crime, but 
averred that he had no power to punish the 
perpetrators, who were popularly upheld. It 
was a foul end treacherous murder, in which 
Moolraj had complicity. If be were not the 
original plotter of it, he undoubtedly abetted 
the murderers after the deed. The mode in 
which the transaction tohk place has been 
recorded by tho author of this history in 
another work, just issuing from the press, 
KolatCs Contimntion of Hume and Smollett's 
History of England. The way in which it 
is there related, and the consequences which 
followed, are placed with brevity before the . 
reader. 

On the 17th of April, tho authority was sur- 
rendered in due form by Moolraj, and tho object 
of the British officers seemed to be accom- 
plished. On the Ifith they were attacked 
and desperately wounded; it was at first sup- 
posed from a sudden impulse on the part of the 
soldiery of Moolraj, but it was afterwards 
known to be the result of treachery. The'' 
officers, accompanied by the new governor, 
were carried to a small fort outside the town. 
A fire was opened upon the place from 
Mooltan, but it was ineffectual. A few days 
afterwards, however, tho fort was attacked by 
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the Boldiera of Moolraj ; the Sikhs \(rho gar- 
risoned the place, and among whom were the 
escort, treacherously opened the gates, and the 
assailants entered, foaming with rage, and 
demanding vengeance upon the infidel officers. 
Lieutenant Anderson was in a dying state ; 
but Mr. Agnew, although so badly wounded, 
defended himself with resolution to the last : 
both officers were murdered. Intelligence of 
these barbarities reached Lahore with the 
speed so peculiar to the East ; and a force of 
three thousand cavalry and some infantry was 
dispatched, under Sirdar Shere Singh, against 
the refractory city. There happened to be 
upon the Indus, at the head of a small force, 
a young and gallant officer who had served 
with distinction upon tho staff of Lord Gough, 
and who was favourably known by his clever 
contributions to the India press on the state 
of the.company's territory, civil and military ; 
this officer was Lieutenant Edwardes. He 
was engaged in settling a disturbed district 
of country, and in collecting tlic land-tax due 
to Moolraj, as Sikh governor of hlooltan. At 
the same time, Colonel Van Cortlandt.a native 
of India, and a diatinguished officer in the 
service of tho company, occupied Dhora Ismael 
Khan, also in tlio neighbourhood, ideutenant 
Edwardes crossed the river into the JJeerajat, 
whence lie wrote to the Khan of liliawnlporc, 
requesting li'm to make such a movement of 
troops as would provoiit Moolraj from falling 
upon either Edwardes or Cortlandt. The 
khan's territories were so situated as to 
enable him to effect a military disposition to 
nccomplish tliis object. Tlie khan made the 
required demonstration. When Edwardes 
crossed the Indus, he left a detachment of 
three hundred horse to protect the collection 
at Leinh, whore, on the 18th of May, they 
were attacked By a body of cavalry exceeding 
their own in number, sent against tliem from 
Mooltan, with ten light field-guns (zum- 
booruks). The British force so manoeuvred 
as to attain a good position, although under 
the fire of the zumbooruks, and then charged 
hrilliantly, dispersing the Mooltanese, and 
capturing their guns. 

Colonel Cortlandt was as promjit as Ed- 
wardes in the measures taken by him. He 
left the fort of Dhera Ismael Khan, ami pro- 
ceeded by the base of the hills southward. 
On his route he was joined by a Belooehee 
chief, with one hundreu of his wild followers. 
Cortlandt detached these, with a portion of 
hie own troops, against tho fortress of Snnghnr, 
westward of the Indus. The commander of 
the fort refused the snmmona of surrender, 
and for six hours maintained a gallant resist- 
ance ; he then brought off the garrison by a 
skilfid manceuvre, teaching Mooltan in safety. 


Lieutenant Edwardes and Colonel Cortlandt 
effected a jnnetiun of their small forces, and 
on the 20th of May were attacked by a di- 
vision of the Mooltan army. The united 
forces of Cortlandt and Edwardes were so dis- 
posed that not more than one thousand five 
hundred men could be brought into action, 
while the enemy numbered three thousand. 
The artillery force of each was about equal. 
Edwardes was, however, joined by a body of 
irregular cavalry, and a party of Beloochees, 
which brought up the British force more 
nearly to an equality of numbers. The Sikhs 
in British pay happily showed no disposition 
to fraternise with the Mooltan army, although 
the calculations of Moolraj were based upon 
such an expectation. The enemy suffered a 
signal defeat and great slaughter The Be- 
loochces behaved remarkably well. The skill 
of British officers turned the balance in favour 
of the native army under their command. 

After tliis engagement, Edwardes, acting 
upon tho authority which he possessed as a 
civil officer of tho company, demanded a rein- 
forcement from the Khan of llhawulpore, and 
in the meantime, recruited his force by Sikhs, 
fieluochoes, Affghans, and men from the hills 
of various tribes. Tho faculty of organizotion, 
the oeasclcbu activity, and tho courage of this 
young officer were surprising. Colonel Oort- 
landt was also equal to the part assigned him ; 
but, although senior iu military rank, the civil 
functions of the former gave him an especial, 
and, in some respects, superior authority. The 
Khan of Bhawnlpore responded to the de- 
mands of Edwardes, and a plan was laid for a 
junction of their troops. In pursuance of this, 
the British crossed tho Indus on the 10th and 
llfhof Juno. Moolraj was informed by his 
spies of every movement, and tho intelligence 
was conveyed to him with astonishing rapidity. 
He accordingly marched a large force to inter- 
cept either army, and beat both in detail. On 
the 14th he crossed the Cbenab, leaving a con- 
siderable force on tho other bank. This de- 
tachment marched to Khan Ghur, but on the 
following day crossed the river, being sur- 
prised at that place by tho advance of Ed- 
wardes’s irregulars. The Mooltanese had 
barely time to cross tho Chenab, when the 
scouts of the English galloped into Khan 
Ghur. The Kikhs, instead of receiving Ed- 
wardes’s force at that place, and practically 
attempting the scheme of Moolraj, encamped 
on tho opposite aide of the river, in observa- 
tion of the British officer and his little army. 
This delay and timidity was fatal ; for the 
lieutenant was soon joined by the infantry 
and a portion of the artillery of Cortlandt, 
whose cavalry were sconring the country. 
The situation of affairs became now interest- 
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ing and important, for the Bhawalpore forces 
had arrived on the enemy’s side of the Ghenab, 
within twelve miles. Edwardes made a 
retrograde movement, so aa to place him* 
self opposite the Bhawulpore encampment. 
The enemy advanced to within four miles of 
that position. In the course of the night, 
the raw levies of Edwardes contrived to cross 
the river in a very irregular manner, and 
within dangerous proximity to the enemy's 
patrols, hut were unmolested. On the 18th, 
early in the morning, the lieutenant crossed 
with the remainder of his men, except the 
horses and artillery, which remained with 
Cortlandt on the opposite side, for a more 
slow and safe transport across the river. 
Scarcely had the lieutenant gained the oppo- 
site bank than he was attacked by the Sikh 
army, which had been moving up from Bugttr* 
rarah while he was gaining the passage. This 
was a terrible engagement. The sun had 
hardly risen upon river, and swamp, and un- 
dulating plains, when the Mooltanese forces 
fell upon the motley crowd of the British 
levies, and in such superior numbers that 
victory seemed certain. For nine hours the 
English officer resisted the onslaught, and by 
his valour, activity, presence of mind, and 
moral influence, kept his undisciplined forces 
in firm front to the foe. At last Cortlandt’s 
guns were brought over, and made the con- 
test somewhat equal. Later in the day, two 
regular regiments belonging to the coloners 
division arrived, with six guns, and the enemy 
panic-struck fled, leaving a large proportion 
of their troops upon the field, slain, wounded, 
and prisoners, with six guns, and their entire 
baggage and munitions of war. Tiie conduct 
of Edwardes throughout the day was splendid, 
and laid for him a deeper foundation still than 
had already existed for his military reputation. 

Moulraj retreated to Mooltan, followed by 
the British, and the Khan of Bhawulpore, who 
had rendered hitherto but little assistance, 
aud whose movements led to the suspicion 
that ho had more sympathy with Moolraj 
than he dared to avow. 

On the 28th of June, a Sikh brigade under 
the command of Sheik Emaum-ood-decu, 
which had been dispatched by the govern- 
ment of Lahore, arrived to reinforce the 
English. The whole army appeared before 
Mooltan, consisting of eighteen thousand men. 

Emaum-ood-deen retired ; the hulk of his 
force remained, and was ultimately placed 
under the command of Shere Singh, who pro- 
fessed to be on the side of the maharajah and 
the English, bnt was in reality organising a 
most perilons plot of treachery and treason. 
While, however, the shere maintained this 
profession of loyalty, he was rapidly joined 


by other sirdars with troops, under the same 
pretence, but also with the same aim. 

The Nawab of Bhawulpore, General Oort- 
landt, and Lientenant Edwardes remained 
before Mooltan, conatantly skirmiabing with 
the enemy, their force being inadequate for 
the reduction of the place, but too strong to 
be eaeily beaten off. Sir John Littler was of 
opinion that the forces nndcr the British 
officers and their oHies, should be left as an 
army of observation, and no offensive opera- 
tions undertaken against Mooltan until the 
general plans of the enemy became developed, 
and the English had gathered a main army 
snfflciently strong fur the complete suppres- 
sion of revolt throughout the Sikh territories. 
The commamler-in-chief had formed the aame 
opinion, independent of Sir John Littler’s 
communications. 

On the 13th of July, 1848, Lieutenant Ed- 
wardes warned bis superiors that Shere Singh 
was a traitor, and was collecting forces to aid 
the revolt, under cover of co-operation with 
the English. Either the higher officials did 
not credit the sagacious judgment of Lieu- 
tenant Edwardes, or they neglected to act 
upon it. Shere Singh had ample scope for 
maturing his plans. 

On the 22nd of July, a proclamation was 
issued against Moolraj, charging him with 
rebellion and murder. 

On the 18th of August, Major-general 
Whish, a distinguished artillery officer, arrived 
with a force of seven thousand men, and 
took command of the whole investing army. 
On the 12tli of September the place was bom- 
barded, and otlier operations undertaken, 
which prepared for the finale of the struggle. 
On the 14th Shere Singh marched from Mool- 
tan with his division, consisting of the finest 
soldiers of the Sikh army. Moolraj was 
anxious for the withdrawal of the sirdar; had 
he remained, it is probable that the forces sent 
by the English government against Mooltan 
would have failed. Lieutenant Edwardes had 
contrived to ferment disputes between these 
chiefs by letters fabricated for the purpose of 
deceiving them. Each chief came into the 
possession of a supposed correspondence be- 
tween the other and the English, which the 
spies of Edwardes placed in their hands, pre- 
tending to betray him for sake of the Khalsa 
cause. The departure of Shere Singh involved 
operations elsewhere on the part of General, 
then Lord Gough, liimself, as commander-in- 
ebief of the grand army of the Punjaub, which 
had been collected for the Biippression of the 
revolt. For nearly four months the operations 
before Mooltan were discontinued from want 
of reinforcements. The arrival in December 
of Brigadier-general the Hon. D. Dondas^ 
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with a division of Bombay troops, enabled 
General Whish to decide the contest. The 
enemy's intrenchments were attacked on the 
27th of December. A chance shell from one 
of the mortars blow up the magazine, causing 
extraordinary loss of life, and destruction of 
material. The grand “ musjid " and many 
of the principal houses were laid iu ruins. 
The granaries also were totally destroyed. 

Whish was now at the head of a very large 
army, amounting to fifteen thousand British, 
European and native, and seventeen thousand 
of the troops of the Rajah of Bhawulporo, and 
other allies ; he had also ouo hundred and 
fifty pieces of cannon. On the 2nd of Jan- 
uary, 1840, Mooltan, after a terrible can- 
nonade, was stormed. The resistanca was 
desperate, the Sikhs fighting as at Moodkee, 
Ferozeshah, and Sobraon, with the tenacity of 
men, and the ferocity of wild beasts. Old 
Runjeet Singh and his soldiers were well 
named, when called “ the Lions of the Pun- 
jaub.” It was nut until the 21st that the 
citadel was surrendered. Moolraj demanded 
terms of capitulation. General Whish would 
hear of nothing but an unconditional surren- 
der. This was at last made, and the sirdar, 
with firmness and dignity, delivered himself 
a prisoner. He made no manifestations of 
grief, nor allowed depiessiou to cloud his 
brow, lie bore himself with uncommon for- 
titude until he learned that banishment from 
his country, not deatli, was to be his doom ; he 
then gave way to violent ex])ressiuus of grief 
and despair, and begged to be executed in the 
country of his birth and of his love, rather 
than be sent away to drag out life miserably, 
as must be his fate when an exile. He was a 
murderer, and deserved a murderer's death. 
Such was pronounced upon him by a court- 
martial commissioned to try him, but he ob- 
tained the respite, which he would not accept 
ns an act of clemency, but denounced as a re- 
finement of cruelty. 

Seldom did a conquered city display so 
terrible a scene as that witnessed in Mooltan. 
The dead and dying lay everywhere, and 
notwithstanding the cold season, the odour 
arising from putrescent corpses was intolerable. 
One of the first duties wdiich the conquerors 
felt bound to impose upon themselves was the 
discovery of the bodies of their murdered 
countrymen, and their burial, or re-sepulture. 
The bodies were discovered cast into an ob- 
scure place, and covered with earth. They 
were exhnmed and publicly interred, with 
military honours. Poor Anderson’s own 
regiment was among tho troops who effected 
the conquest, and theii band played the dead 
njnrch as they followed the remains of their 
brave and talented comrade in arms. The 
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coffins were deposited in a grave at the highest 
part of the fort, with every demonstration of 
respect, and much manifestation of sorrow for 
their loss, and the cruel end which they had 
experienced. 

The army of General Whish, which was 
set at liberty by this conquest, prepared to 
join the grand army under General Gough. 
Whish was a brave, prudent, and skilful 
artillerist, but rapidity of action was not 
among his soldierly qualifications. Dundas 
was even moro tardy than Whish, and the 
progress made to join the commandcr-iu -chief 
was BO slow, as to baffie his lordship’s calcula- 
tions, and the operations of the campaign. 

Before the junction of the two armies took 
place, various events befell that which Lord 
Gough commanded. He had been ordered 
to collect an army at Ferozepore. This duty 
was slowly and most imperfectly executed. 
The experience of tho previous war was 
thrown away upon governor-general, com- 
mandcr-iu-chief, and. the executive of the 
army generally. All the defects of com- 
missariat and transport remained as they were 
when their deficiency nearly destroyed tho 
British army in tho previous Punjauh war. 
This is tho testimony of every writer, and 
every officei ncijuainled with the affairs of 
British India at that time. On the 21st of 
November, 1848, Lord Gough joined the graml 
army at Baharun, a position from which he 
could march with nearly etjual advantage 
ujwn any point of the territory where decisive 
events were likely to take place. 

The runjaub takes its nomc from the five 
rivers which water it.* The Ohenab is th(> 
central of these five rivers. The theatre of 
opening war was between the Chenab and the 
Indus, and bounded by the confluence of these 
rivers. The town of Ramnuggur lay upon 
the left bank of the Chenab, stretching to a 
distance of a mile and a half from the stream. 
That place was the point of support and head- 
quarters of Bhere Singh, who had, as before 
related, left tho vicinity of Mooltan. He had 
now decided upon a separate line of opera- 
tions. An island was situated in the middle 
of the Chenab, nt a bend of tho river opposite 
Ramnuggur. Bhere Singh occupied the 
island by a brigade, and with batteries erected 
there commanded the fordj or nullah, as a ford 
nt low water, or any water course, natural or 
artificial, is called iu the vocabulary of tho 
country. Besides the forces on tho right bank 
of the river and on the island, tho Sikhs had 
a strong body of troops on the loft bank, which, 
in the first instance, it appeared to Lord 
Gough ought to bo dislodged. The strengtli 
of the main position of Shore Singh at Ram* 

* See geograpliioal portion of tbit work, p. 82 
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nugguT waa very great, it waa flanked on 
one aide by the land in tbe river, on the other 
by a grove. Between the right hank and the 
island the communication waa maintained by 
boats, with which the enemy waa well supplied ; 
they were a peculiar description of craft, 
mitable especially for this purpose. The ford, 
or nullah, between the island and tbe left bank 
was not very difficult, hut the descent to it 
was stce]). 

The whole of Shore Singh's arrangements 
were scientific. Jjord Gough commenced his 
i>l>erations by directing the 8th light cavalry 
to advance along the left bank, supported by 
her majesty’s light dragoons and the com- 
jiany's light horse. The 8th skirmished, the 
eiicniy receding as tlie supporting cavalry 
came up. The borne artillery, in their ever 
iurward valour, pushed into the deep sand on 
the margin of the river, and brought the 
enemy's position at llamuuggur within range. 
The gnus in ])Ositiou there were very heavy. 
Olid opening with precision upon the light 
jiieecs of the English soon silenced them, and 
lorccd the men to retire, leaving one or two 
•uuiuunition waggons behind. The 14th light 
dragoons were directed to charge them, snp- 
irorted by a regiment of native cavalry.* The 
1 1th dragoons was commanded by Colonel 
William Havelock, brother to the hero who 
afterwards won in India a renown immortal. 
Colonel William Havelock was one of the 
most intrepid officers in the service. During 
the ‘‘ PcniiiRular war" in Spain, when a mere 
hoy, lie had signalised liiiiiseif by exlraor* 
diuary feats of daring worthy the old Norse 
.sea-kings, from whom he is said to have been 
descended. Such enthusiasm £d he inspire 
among the Spaniards, that althougli seldom 
willing to stand before the French, they would 
follow young Havelock anywhere. Generally 
when ho led them a cry would go forth, 
'• Follow the fair boy ! " and with a shout 
tlioy would rush with him into dangers other 
officers could not induce them to encounter. 
This was the hero upon whom the task de- 
volved of charging with the 14th light dra- 
goons into the nullah. The author having 
described this action in the w'ork referred to 
in the note, will here quote the description of 
tlie heroic General Thackwell, who was an eye- 
witness. That officer having noticed the 
events already recorded on this page, goes on 
to say : — “ It was while the enemy were thus 
apparently setting us at defiance, that Lieu- 

* In the author’s Continuation of ButHe and SmolMt’t 
Biliary of England ho described, upon what appeared to 
be adequate authority, this regiment as the Srd ; General 
Thackwell says it was the 6th. See Nolan'* Bume and 
Smotleti, chap. Iv. p. 729, and Thackwell'i Sikh War, 
p. 40. 


tenant-colonel Havelock, of the 14th dragoons, 
requested permission to charge, and drive 
them from the Lank. No sooner had the 
equivocal assent been accorded, than the 
flaxen -haired boy of the Peninsular, on whose 
deed of valour the military historian has 
proudly dwelt, entering into a hand gallop, 
at the head of his men, soon threw himself on 
the crowd of tiikhs who lined the high bank. 
The 6th light 'cavalry, under Lieutenant- 
colonel Alexander, ably supported the gallant 
14tb. So impetuous was the onset of these 
determined warriors, and so energetically and 
effectually did Havelock and his troopers ply 
their swords, that the bank was swept in a few 
minutes of all its swarthy occupants, who, 
mulling hastily down the bank, across the 
sand, threw away their staudards in their 
flight. Not contented with having driven the 
enemy from this position, Havelock, animated 
by that fiery spirit which glowed within him, 
instantly resolved to exceed the limits of Lis 
mission, and renew the offensive, contrary to 
the real wishes of the coiumaiider-In-chief, by 
continuing the charge on the discomfited 
enemy, and driving them back across the 
river. Yielding to his insatiable love of 
glory, ho brandished his sword above his 
head, and calling on the squadron of the 14th, 
in reserve under Lieutenant-colonel King, to 
come and support him, dashed furiously dow'n 
the steep declivity into the tract of sand in 
which, it will be remembered, the gnn had 
been immovably fixed, and over which 
Captain Onvry had charged. The British 
cavalry becoming now’ fully exposed to view, 
the Sikh batteries opened a rapid and destruc- 
tive fire upon them. The Khalsa infantry 
also, Bunimoiiing fresh courage, began to stand 
and open matchlock fire on their pursuers. 
The horses of the dragoons i^oon became ex- 
hausted in this difficult ground, their feet 
every moment sinking into deep sand or mud. 
Our cavalry were not only exposed to the fire 
of the batteries across the river, hut some 
guns, which had been dragged to the left 
bank, had taken up a position near tbe green 
island above alluded to, and the presence of 
this artillery inspired tlie enemy witli fresh 
courage. The deportment of Havelock waa 
more that of a mortal confiding in the protec- 
tion of the (egis of some divinity, than that 
of an ordinary human being. In the last 
charge, always in advance, ho suddenly dis- 
appeared, and the latest glimpse of that daring 
soldier, disclosed him in the midst of tlte 
savage enemy, his left arm half severed from 
his body, and dealing frantic blows with his 
sword, HO soon doomed to droop from his 
trusty right hand. His last words were — 
‘FoUow me 1 ’ Some days after the ootioa, 
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A mutilftted corpse was discovered, which the 
chaplain of the army, Mr. Whiting, reoogntaed 
by the hair on the body to be that of this 
gallant but ill-fated eabreur. Bnch a death 
was worthy of 'William Havelock." 

The slaughter of the brigade commanded by 
Havelock was not the only misfortune which 
befell the army in the rash attempt upon the 
nullah. Major-general Cnreton rode up with 
an order of retreat from Lord Gough. The 
moment he delivered the order he received 
two balls simnltanconsly, and fell dead from 
his horse. Thus two of the finest cavalry 
officers in the British, or in any other army, 
perished in this ill-fated charge. The troops 
retired discomfited and dispirited. 

On the 30th of November, Captain Nichol- 
son, whose services had so often prbved avail- 
able in the civil department, discovered a 
small ford higher up the river ; he had also 
the 'address to provide some boats. At this 
point Major-general Thnckwcll was ordered 
to cross, and take the enemy on that flank, 
while Lord Gough remained in front watch- 
ing for any opportunity for striking a deadly 
blow, which the movement of Thackwell might 
create. It was not an easy task for the 
general to cross by the imperfect ford, and 
scanty supply of boats. His dispositions 
were skilful, but his difficulties were formid- 
able. On the 3rd of IJecember he effected 
the passage. Shore Singh did not, however, 
allow him to stirprise his fiank, nor to pass to 
his roar. He moved out an adequate force 
to check the movement of the English general. 
On the 4th of December Thackwell was him- 
self menaced on his flank by guns and cavalry. 
His orders fettered him. Nothing was left to 
his discretion, although he W’as quite as com- 
petent as the commander-in-chief to conduct 
difficult operations in the face of au enemy. 
Thackweirs orders barely allowed of his 
replying to the enemy's cannonade, but he 
made such able dispositions as deceived the 
enemy both as to the amount of his force and 
his intentions, and the Sikh force retired Upon 
its main body. The action, chiefly an artil- 
lery battle, which arose from the flank move- 
ment of General Thackwell, takes the name 
of the battle of Sodalapore, although it was 
more a series of demonstrations and n duel of 
artillery than a battle. General Thackwell, 
liaving been a good historian of war as well 
ns a distinguished actor, in his own words shall 
relate the course of a conflict which was better 
known to him than to any one who has told 
the tale of his success ; — “ After a cannonade 
of about two hours the Are of the enemy 
slackened, and I sent Lieutenant Patton to 
desire the cavalry on the right to charge and 
take the enemy’s guns, if possible, Inteading 


to snpport them by moving the brigades in 
echelon, from the right at intervals, accord- 
ing to circumstances ; but as no opportunity 
offered for the cavalry to charge, and so little 
of daylight remained, I deemed it safer to 
remain iu my position than attempt to drive 
back an enemy so strongly posted on their right 
and centre, with prospect of having to attack 
their intrenched position afterwards. Prom 
this position the Sikhs began to retire at about 
twelve o’clock at night, as was afterwards 
ascertained, and as was conjectured by the 
barking of dogs in their rear. I have every 
reason to believe that Shere Singh attacked 
with twenty guns ; and nearly the whole of 
the Sikh army were employed against my 
position, which was by no means what I could 
have wished it; but the fire of our artillery 
was so effective that he did not dare to bring 
his masses to the front, and my brave, steady, 
and ardent infantry, whom I had caused to 
lie down to avoid the heavy fire, had no 
chance of firing a shot, except a few com- 
panies on the left of the line. The enemy's 
loss has been severe ; ours, comparatively, very 
small.”* The force which had passed over with 
General Thackwell, and which followed after- 
wards, was a small one : — Three troops of 
horse artillery, two light field-batteries, f her 
majesty’s 3rd light dragoons, two regiments 
of light cavalry, one irregular cavalry, her 
majesty’s 21th and Gist regiments of infantry, 
five regiments of native infantry, and two 
companies of pioneers. The two 18-pouiidei‘s 
and the pontoon train were sent back. 

Shore Singh was partly influenced in draw'- 
ing in that body of troops by the cannonade 
with which Lord Gough played upon the 
island, and the batteries of Ramnuggur. 
Thackwell advanced from Wurzerabad, along 
the river until he arrived within a short dis- 
tance of Ramnuggur, where there was 
another ford. This enabled him to protect 
the passage across of a brigade of infantry, 
under General Godby. These plans led the 
enemy to abandon his position. General 
Gilbert, with a brigade of cavalry, was moved 
across, which caused Shere Singh to quicken 
his retreat. The proceedings of Lord Gough 
were so leisurely, that the Sikh general had 
no difficnlty in moving away with impunity, 
and finding a strong position suitable to his 
projects.' It was not until the 28th of Decem- 
ber that Lord Gough and the rest of the 
army crossed the river. The subsequent 
movements and struggles of both armies must 
be reserved for another chapter. 

* Soveuty-three men end forty-eight horsee hilled end 
wounded. 

t Thirty guns eent, two were unt away, leaving only 
twenty-eight gnns. 
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CHAPTER CXXI. 

SHBRB SINGH KBTEEATS FROM RAMNUOGUR TO RUSSOOL— BAmB OP CHILLIANWALLAH— 
OPERATIONS AGAINST RAM SINGH IN THE RAREE DOAB— STORMING OP THE DOLLAR 
HEIGHTS— BATFLE OP GOOJERAT— DEFEAT AND SURRENDER OF THE SIKH ARMY- 


ANNEXATION' OF THE PUNJAUB. 

The Blow movements of the English en- 
abled Bhere Singh to acquire now strength. 
His troops accnmnlated to tlie number of 
forty thonsand men, all, or nearly all, in a 
high state of discipline, into which Trench and 
British officers had brought them during the 
latter years of Runjeet Singh's life, and for 
some time after his death. A powerful artil- 
lery of the heaviest calibre perhaps ever exer- 
cised 111 field operations, swelled the mag- 
nitude and strength of that army. This 
force of gnus has been variously estimated 
from sixty -two to ninety.* Shcro Bingh 
marched to the Jhelum, where he took post 
near the village of Russool. The position 
which he had abandoned was very strong, 
bnt the movement of Thackvvell led him to 
despair of liolding it, and in choosing Rnssool 
he perhaps made a selection still more eligible 
for a grand contest. It also more easily led 
him to uombino tvith Ghuttur 8ingh, and 
other chiefs, and couoontrate the whole. 
Chuttur had reduced the fort of Attock, after 
it had been well defended by Major Herbert. 
That officer contrived to send intelligence of 
its fall to tiio coniniander-in-chief, and to 
warn him that Cliuttur Kingli intended to 
form a junction with Bhere Bingli. Tlie slow 
movements of Lord Gough were quickened , 
by this information, and he resolved, if pos- I 
sible, to bring the Sikhs to battle before the 
grand junction of their forces had taken place. 
This was a resolution which his lordship 
should have taken sooner, and the officials at 
Calcutta should have better provided him 
with means for the onerous task which thus de- 
volved upon him in the re-subjugation of the 
Pnnjaub. Lord Gough formed an erroneous 
opinion as to the strength of the ground 
taken up by Bhere Singh, and as to its pccn- 
liarities, circumstances which considerably 
influenced the remainder of the campaign. 
When the commandcr-in-chief arrived before 
the village of Rnssool, he reconnoitered the 
enemy's lines, the right of which rested on 
the village of Lnckneewallah, and Futteh- 
Bhah-le-Ghack, the left on the village of 
Rnssool by the Jhelum, and the centre, where 
the main strength of the enemy was gathered, 

* Nolan’s Continnation of Hume and Smollett; Hagh 
Muira;-, Miyoi Hough; Thornton, The Three Treei- 
deaeiee. 


lay around tiic village of Chillianwallah. The 
position chosen was upon the southern ex- 
tremity of a low line of hills. That part of 
tho range was more especially cut up by 
nullahs, intersected by ravines, and obstrncted 
by craggy eminences, obstacles to the ap- 
proach of an assailing force wliicli had been 
keenly observed, and skilfully discriminated 
by the artful and vigilant officer by whom 
tlic Bikhs were commanded. Lord Gough 
determined to bring the enemy to a general 
action, and prepared his measures accordingly. 
The author of this history may venture to 
say, that no description which has appeared 
of the battle that ensued has so particularized 
its chonging fortunes, without encumbering 
the narrative by tedious or technical details, 
as the account which he published in his Con- 
tinuation of Burnt and Smollett' t England,* 
which lie tlierefore here transcribes. 

The advance to the ground chosen by the 
sirdar mbs impeded by a jungle, to avoid 
which, and to distract the enemy’s attention, 
Lord Gough took a considerable detour to the 
right. He succeeded in avoiding the intri- 
cacies of the jungle, but not in distracting 
the attention of Shere Singh. That general 
moved from his encampment, and took ground 
in advance, a manoeuvre calculated to hide the 
strength of his position, and to disconcert any 
previous arrangements of 1|he British com- 
mander. 

About noou on the 13th, Lord Gough was 
before the village of Rnssool, and finding a 
very strong picket of the enemy on a mound 
close to that place, his lordship, after some 
fighting, dislodged it. Ascending the mound, 
the general and his staff beheld the Khalsa 
army arranged along the farrowed hills in all 
the majestic array of war. The British officers 
gazed with admiration and professional ardour 
upon the long lines of comiiact infantry, and 
the w'ell-iuarshallcd cavalry, mustered in their 
relative proportions and positions with scien- 
tific exactness. Tho sirdar's batteries were 
chiefly masked by jungle. The scene was 
striking in its aspect, the magnitude of the 
events associated with it, and the excitement 
it stirred up within the hearts of the brave. 
Alas, how many noble hearts were necessarUy 

* This work » now publitbing by T, S. Virtue, Ivy 
Lane end City Road. 
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to bleed before victory crowned the arms of 
England, and that fine Ehalsa army followed 
tlie dciitiniee of England's Asiatic foes ! Lord 
Gungh found that he could not turn the 
Hanks of the sirdar's army, they were so pro- 
tected by jungle, unless he detached a portion 
of his army to a considerable distance, which 
he decnicil unsafe. TJic day was too far 
advanced to begin any' u])eration8. Tlie en- 
gineer officers were ordered to examine the 
country in front, and the quarter-master- 
gcneral was about to take up ground for the 
encampment, when the enemy advanced some 
horse artillery, and opened a fire upon the 
skirmishers in front of Uussool. Lord Gough 
ordered his heavy guns to open ujmn the 
euemy’'H artillery, and for this purpose they 
uere advanced to an open space in front of 
the village. Shero Singh did not act with 
his usual good strategy in exposing the po.si- 
luma of so many of fjis cannon which the 
jungle bad concealed, and which might have 
remained hidden until an attack upon his line 
would have afforded him ojiportunify to use 
them with sudden and terrible advantage, as 
he afterwards was enabled to do with those 
on his right. As it was, he replied to the 
Ilritish cannonade w'ith such a force of his 
field-artillery as constrained Lord Gongh to 
draw up in order of battle, lest in the night 
the sirdar's guns should be moved still more 
forward, and open on bis cam]). His lord- 
ship, keeping his heavy guns on the centre, 
])lnccd 8ir Walter Gilbert’s division on his 
right, flanked hy Brigadier Pope’s brigade of 
cavalry, strengthened by her majesty's 14th 
light dragoons, and three troops of horse artil- 
lery, under Colonel Grant. 'J'his arrange- 
ment was necessitated by tlie large force of 
cavalry observed upon the enemy’s left. On 
the left of the British line, Brigadier-general 
Camjibell’s division was formed, flanked by 
Brigadier White's cavalry, and three troojis 
of horse artillery under Colonel Brind. The 
demonstrations of tin* enemy were such that, 
late as was the hour, and weary as the troops 
were with marching. Lord Gough detemined 
to attack at once. His lordship’s critics, in- 
fluenced by the events which followed, have 
severely censured him for attacking under 
such circumstances, more especially as the 
ground was unknown to his lordship. It was 
true that sufficient time had not been obtained 
to reconnoitre the enemy's positions, but it 
was not correct to allege that Lord Gongh 
was entirely unacquainted with the ground, 
as he liad previously known it, especially the 
country to the left of the enemy. It was 
generally supposed bj' his lordship’s censors 
that the attack was a wanton waste of life, 
and arose from the brave, rash, and unreflect- 


ing temperament of the general, and the irri> 
tation caused by the sudden and severe artillery 
fire opened upon him. On the other hand, 
the Duke of Wellington declared that ho 
woidd, in Lord Gough’s place, have acted as 
he had done ; and so full of confidence were 
the Bikhs in their numbers and resolution, 
that had not the general given battle, lie 
would have been obliged to defend himself 
front a desperate night attack under circum- 
stances far less favourable. There can be no 
doubt, on the part of any who know the noble 
old soldier, that lie acted from bis sense of 
duty to his army and his country, and not 
from personal irritation. 

The battle began, or, it may bo said, was 
resumed, by a heavy cannonade, which lasted 
for more than an hour, when Lord Gough 
ordered his left to advance, making a flank 
movement. In executing this manoeuvre, the 
troojiR exposcil their own flank to a galling 
fire from heavy guns, the positions of which 
had remained covered by jungle, and the 
Sikh batteries were so placed as to pour a 
cross-fire, the most destructive, upon the 
British. When the .frd and 4th lirigades 
reached the enemy’s gnus, they were received 
by a cannonade so awful that they were 
obliged to retire. As soon as it was known 
that these two brigades were engaged, the 
6tb, under Brigadier Mountain, was ordered 
to storm the centre. They wore received 
with rouml-shot the moment they moved, 
with grape and enuieter ns they advanced 
tlirough the jungle, and, finally, with musketry 
within dose and deadly range. Many of the 
Sikh soldiers, at the co.st of their ow'n life, 
advanced and shot down the British officers. 
Brigadier Mountain had distingviisbcd himself 
in China, and had the entire confidence of 
Ijord Gough, under whom he bad served 
there. Under his able guidance, the British 
stormed the batteries and spiked the guns, 
under a flank fire from other guns, which they 
also spiked ; while the enemy, without giving 
way, poured upon them musket-balls thick as 
hail. Detachments of musketeers took them 
on each flank ; and some getting to their rear 
among the jungle, fired upon them with deadly 
aini. The British were thus compelled to cut 
their way back to their own lines through 
hosts of encircling foes. While tliis was going 
on upon the centre. Sir Walter Gilbert ad- 
vanced against the enemy’s left. That general 
occupied the extreme right of his division, 
and Brigadier Godby the extreme left. G'hey 
marched through a dense jungle almost un- 
molested, and then were confronted by in- 
fantry. Had the British at once charged with 
the bayonet, the result might for them have 
been less sanguinary ; they, however, opened 
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fire, and tbo Sikbs, more numerous, returned 
the fire, and outflanked them. Tvvo com- 
panies of the 2nd (or Queen’s) British regi- 
ment charged with the bayonet, but were 
surrounded. These gallant end skilful sol- 
diers immediately faced about, and after some 
file-firing, charged, rear-rank in front. At 
this critical moment a field battery arrived, 
and drove back the enemy by the precision 
of their fire. Several guns were here cap- 
tured by the British. The heroism and losses 
of the 2ud regiment w’ere very great. While 
the infantry had thus been engaged in close 
and deadly battle, the cavalry also were occu- 
pied both on the left and right. On the 
former flank of the British, Brigadier White’s 
brigade charged the enemy, covering the 
retreat of the infantry. On the extreme right. 
Brigadier Pope’s brigade, strengthened, as 
has boon already shown, by the temporary 
attachment of the Idth light dragoons of the 
(jucen’s armj', were ordered to charge a body 
of the enemy’s cavalry, the number of which 
was much enporior. Instead of obeying the 
orders given, tiiey wheeled right about, and 
galloped off the field, breaking tbrongh the 
artillery, upsetting artillerymen, drivers, and 
u aggona in their course, until they reached the 
field-hospital. According to some narrations 
of this transaction, the men galloped away 
»>ndov a mistake of orders ; other accounts 
represent this to have been impossible, bceanso 
tlioir own officers, and officers of the artillery, 
endeavoured to sto)) and rally them without 
success, except so far as a portion of the !)th 
lancers was concerned. The enemy was not 
slow to take advantage of this extraordinary 
flight; they pursued— dashed in among the 
horse artillery — cut down seventy -five gun- 
ners, and took six guns. The arrival of artil- 
lery reserves, the rallying of a portion of the 
btli lancers, the steadiness of the infantry, 
prevented the destruction of the whole right 
wing. The fresh artillery which came up 
opened upon the Sikh cavalry with gr.ape and 
canistor with such precision and fury that 
they retreated. Two of the captured guns 
were recovered in the retreat. The Sikhs 
gradually withdrew, leaving the field of battle 
in possession of the British, who, on this ac- 
count, claimed the victory. The enemy, in 
the night, carried away all the guns which the 
British had spiked during the action, the four 
pieces of horse artillery which they took on 
the British right, and five stand of colours, 
and on these grounds also claimed the vic- 
tory ; and a salnte of twenty-one guns in 
honour of the triumph was, os the English 
thought, most impudently fired. This was 
also done at Attock, in the capital of Chnttur 
iiiugli, and wherever the Sikh troops held a 
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position. The Sikhs also claimed the victory 
for the same reason os the English did, being 
left in possession of the field. It was, in truth, 
a drawn battle. The Sikhs having began the 
engagement, and the English having retained 
the ground on which they fought, while the 
former withdrew their line, the battle may more 
correctly bo said to have been won by the 
British ; but the advantages gained were alto- 
gether on the part of the Sikhs, who continued 
to occupy for a month positions from which 
the British did not attempt to dislodge them. 
During that time Lord Gough waited for 
reinforcements, end felt the tardy arrival of 
some of the troops whose presence had been 
detained before Mooltan, as has already been 
shown. 

The loss sustained by the Sikhs it is im- 
possible to calculate ; according to themselves 
it was much less than that of the English ; 
and this is credible, when the strength of 
their position is considered, and the losses to 
which the unaccountable flight of Pope’s 
brigade exposed the British right. The 
English loss, according to the official returns, 
was three thousand men in killed and wounded, 
neaily onc-third of whom belonged to the 
former ckss ; this, however, did not compre- 
hend all the slain, for many were so horribly 
wounded by the close discharge of artillery 
that they died in a few days. The propor- 
tion of the wouuded who were liit mortally 
was beyond that which usually occurs in 
battle. There were also many desertions of 
sepoy soldiers to Slierc Singh, but more espe- 
cially of Sikh soldiery under Lord Gongh’s 
command. 

The flight of the largo body of cavalry 
under Brigadier Pope was the subject of 
much investigation and criticism. The bri- 
gadier w.is too old for the duties imposed 
upon him ; he had no experience in war, and 
was placed in the command from seniority. 
This gave occasion in England to denounce 
the substitution of seniority for fitness, so 
common in the British army. Unhappily, the 
officer him.«elf, who was so much concerned 
in the responsibility of the event, and who 
had been much respected by his brother 
officers and Ins commander, was placed be- 
yond all human accountability, for he fell in 
front of his fugitive soldiers. Colonel King, 
of the 14th light dragoons, who succeeded 
Colonel Havelock, who fell at Ramnuggur, 
was also much censured. His defence was, 
that ho did his utmost to rally his men in 
vain; that they were generally light small 
men, mounted upon light small horses ; 
whereas the cavalry immediately opposed to 
them were not only much more numerons, 
but cniiassiera, powerful heavy men, .with 
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long and superior swords, and admirably 
mounted. The colonel complained of the bad 
manufacture of the English weapons, which 
bent against the swords or cuirasses of the 
Sikh cavalry. Wlien Sir Charles Napier 
arrived to command the forces in India late 
in the spring, he inspected the 14th, and ad- 
dressed them, referring to the allegations of 
their colonel, and telling them that they were 
fine, stalwart, broail-chcsted fellows, that 
Would follow anywhere that they were led. 
Colonel King took this so much to heart that 
ho rctireil from the field of inspection and 
shot himself. Sir William Napier (brother to 
Sir Charles) afterwards denied in the London 
npwspajieTs that his brother intended to cast 
any reficetioii upon Colonel King. It was, 
however, generally believed in the army, that 
Sir Charles levelled a censure at the unfortu- 
nate officer, whoso sensitive honour could not 
endure such a reflectioiv from so high an 
authority. Ills fate excited deep commisera- 
tion, an<l the address of Sir Charles was dis- 
approved of indignantly by the whole army. 

The generalship of Lord Gough became the 
subject of anonymous criticism in India, and 
open attack in England ; hut the brave and 
skilful general proved, at the suhsequent battle 
of Gujorat, that he knew how to gain victory 
at as little cost of blood as it was possible for 
military knowledge to ensure. The late drawn 
battle — if sucli it may be called — was desig- 
nated the battle of Chilli an wallah, after a vil- 
lage in the immediate neighbourhood of which 
the British had encamped. The Sikhs know 
it as the battle of Hussool, the more appro- 
priate name to give it, as it was in its 
vicinity the chief strength of the Sikh position 
was found. 

The results of this battle were important ; 
the Sikhs became encouraged, and the Sikh 
generals felt that the superiority of tho Eng- 
lish in natural talent or military science, was 
not such as to destroy the hopes of the sirdars 
to shako off the English yoke, and perhaps 
assert an ascendancy of tlie Khalsa over India. 
In England tho shame and the alarm were 
great. Lord John Russell announced in 
parliament that Kir Charles Napier should be 
appointed to the cominaud of the forces, and 
this was received with loud cheers. His lord- 
ship knew very well that the war would he 
over before Sir Charles could arrive to conduct 
it, but the announcement answered the end 
for which it was intended — it was mere par- 
liamentary “ clap-trap.” His lordship did not 
announce a reform in tho military administra- 
tion, by means of which campaigns would bo 
conducted by competent generals, whether 
successful or unsuccessful, with honour to 
themselYes and their country. It is scarcely 


necessary to say that before Sir Charles Napier 
arrived. Lord Gough had retrieved hie own 
renown and the credit of English arms. That 
Lord John Russell only made one of his 
customary plausible pretexts in this matter 
became pretty evident, from the fact that 
no dispatch was shown in sending out Sir 
Charles. That gallant man had no wish to, 
go. Lord Dalhousie had now assumed the 
government of India, and with him it was 
not likely that the mercurial and open- 
montbed Sir Charles would over agree. 
Before that could he brought to the test, 
the second Sikh war was over. 

The battle of Cliillian wallah almost para- 
lysed Lord Gough. Ho ordered General 
Wheeler with a force to join him, and a re- 
serve under Kir Dudley Hill, Gholab Singh, 
the Maharajah of Cashmere, had sent ten 
thousand men to the sphere of action, but 
they behaved pretty much as the Spaniards 
did in the “Peninsular war,” — they left the 
English and their opponents to fight, re- 
serving to themselves the opportunity to take 
siu'h advantage as an armed neutrality might 
offer. 

Dost Mohammed of Cabul, our professed 
ally, caused considerable apprehension after 
the battle of Chillian wallah. He assisted the 
Sikhs with an army of twelve thousand men, 
and it was feared that a largo at my of Aff- 
gliaiiB would pour nmu India, with tho energy 
and force of the Dooranee empire. The 
Affghan Briixiliaries were chiefly cavalry, un- 
disciplined, tardy in their movements, and not 
zealous in the war. The Affgbans were 
Mohammedans, and regarded the true Sikhs 
as heretics or infidels, and tliercioro did not 
deem it desirable to risk much to servo one 
class of infidels against another, althougli on 
tho whole they preferred the Sikhs. 

When the government published, which 
they did ostcntationsly, the list of guns, &c., 
captured at Chillianwallah, confidence was 
in a great measure restored to tho army 
throughout India, for it was supposed that 
after all the rumours of failure there must 
have been a victory if cannon were left in the 
hands of the Britisli ; fur it was well-known 
that the Sikh soldier patted his gun as hedid his 
horse, and regarded it with similar affection. 

Lord Gough was obliged to remain inactive, 
expecting reinforcements, which were under 
the command of Wheeler in one direction, and 
Whish in another. The progress of tho latter 
was discreditably slow, especially of the Bom- 
bay column, under the command of the Hon, 
General Dundas. 'Wheeler's force had hard 
and useful work to do, before they could join 
the grand army. This was the conquest of 
Ham Singh, chief of the Rareo Doab. This 
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leader occnpied a formidable post in his ter- 
ritory, called the Dullah heights. 

In the middle of January Wheeler attacked 
this position, but so inaccessible was the fast- 
ness that the most he could do, and that with 
considerable loss, was to drive out Bam Singh 
and his followers, whereas the gallant general 
hoped to accomplish cither his capture or de 
struction. On the 11th, Wheeler ordered the 
4th native infantry to take up a position to 
the northward of the enemy’s post, so as to in- 
tercept him in case he should be obliged to 
evacuate the fort, and retreat in that direc- 
tion ; the main force tarried at Shorpore, 
whore they had been in quarters, until the 
13th, the sappers, pioneers, and labourers 
being engaged in m^ing a practicable road 
through an exceedingly difficult country, con- 
sisting of defiles and “ghauts.” This road 
was laid for about seven miles, as far as the 
village of Cote on the course of the Bavee, 
about three miles distant from Bam Singh’s 
position. On the llth, the little army of 
(jlcncrnl Wheeler took up ground under the 
Dullah heights. That day and the next was 
occupied in cutting roads, transporting guns 
and mortars upon elephants, and making 
nirangements for storming the fort. On the 
morning of the latter day. Captain Hicks, of 
the 3rd native infantry, waa dispatched with 
four companies of that regiment, and lilr. 
Hodgson, with two companies of the Guide 
corps, to take post west of the Dullah heights, 
on the opposite hank of the Bavee. The pre- 
cautigus taken hy detaching these bodies of 
men were nocessory from the topographical 
character of the neighbourhood. Tire Bavee, 
dobuuchiiig from the mountainous region in 
wliich it has its birth, flows through a beauti- 
ful valley, where a series of hills lying from 
cast to west presented an unequal ridge ; on 
this ridge, overlooking the river, the little vil- 
lage of Dullah was situated, in which Bam 
I'iugh had so cleverly fortified himself. In 
every direction from the viDage the rock 
di])pcd almost }>erj)endlctilarly, beside being 
protected by the river, which wound partly 
around it. Access was by paths, partly lying 
in hollow’s formed by former Btrcains, and 
partly out through the rock. These paths 
were circuitous, and nearly covered with 
brushwood, admitting only by single file of 
an approach to the platform on which the 
village rested. On either side of the path 
were precipices from twenty to eighty feet 
deep, and huge boulders lay profusely across 
tho way. Very few men might defend this 
position against very many. The 4th native 
regimont was to advance agaiitst the face of 
this defence, from the direction where it had 
taken post some days, and the signal was to 


be the firing of a gun from the British camp. 
The 3rd and the Guides were at the same 
moment ordered, by the same signal, to ad- 
vance against the west of the ridge, and crown 
a height visible from head -quarters. As soon 
as the success of this detachment was ascer- 
tained, tho remainder of tlie 8rd regiment, and 
two hundred men of the 2nd irregular cavalry, 
who, with Lieutenant Bwinton, had volun- 
teered to serve on foot, wore to advance upon 
another face of the ridge, from the little vil- 
lage of Chulbarah, where they had been posted; 
this party, ascending a spur of the hill on its 
left, was to co-operate opportunely with the 
advance of the other detachments. Major 
Fisher, at the head of a body of regular native 
infantry and irregular cavalry, with guns 
mounted upon elej>hante, were in support, and 
to ascend (the cavalry, of course, dismounting) 
when the various detachments bad come well 
into action. There was yet another point 
upon which an ascent was to be attempted — 
that which was in front of the camp of the 
British. Major Davidson, wuth a few hundred 
Sikh auxiliaries, regular ami irregular, sup- 
}M>rted hy two companies oi the Ist Sikh light 
infantry, under Lieutenant Peel, was ordered 
to make this attempt. At the moment for 
action, the signal gun was fired, but no one 
appeared to take any notice of it — no men were 
seen to make their way along the ridge. 
There was a long pause on tho side of the 
British, the guns of the enemy at the same 
time firing. None of the detachments appear- 
ing on tho ridge, Major Butler was ordered to 
attempt to storm it, in conjunction with the 
other party already appointed to ascend in 
front : this was happily accomplished, after a 
very sharp conflict. Major Davidson was shot 
through the hand, Lientpnant Peel was mor- 
tally wounded, and Liontenant Christie killed. 
The detached parties, trusting to native guides, 
were purposely misled, and thus could not 
come into action. Bam Singh had by thia 
means the way kept open for his retreat when 
resistance was no longer possible, and all the 
skilful arrangements that had been mode to 
catch the eagle iii his eyrie were disappointed 
by the treachery of the natives, who had been, 
unfortunately, too implicitly trusted in an im- 
portant service. 

BATTLE OP GT7JEEAT. 

Shere Singh maintained his post in the 
neighbourhoodof Bussool until the 12thofFeb- 
rnary, when he retired with coolness and deli- 
beration. Lord Gough instituted a pursuit, but 
the Sikh cavalry covered the retreat of the 
army pfl^^eotually. 'I’he ajiproach, at last, of 
G eneral Whish, greatly embarrassed the move- 
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meats of the Sikli chief. Ho was obliged, by 
the combinations which General Whish and 
Lord Gough were able to effect, to take post 
at Gujerat, whore he requested Chuttur Singh 
to join him with his whole force, fur he was 
too sagacious not to perceive that tho war was 
approaching its crisis. Chuttur accomplished 
the junction, and then the most formidable 
army the English had ever enuouiitorcd in the 
East were drawn up in the lines of Gujerat. 
The number of men was scarcely less than 
eighty thousand ;* the pieces of ordnance were 
fifty-nine. The whole force of Lord Gough, 
after the junction of AVhish, did not much ex- 
ceed twenty-five thousand men, but his artil- 
lery was superior to that of tho enemy ; for, 1 
although Sherc Singh’s jiieccs were heavy 
metal, and his nrliileryincu practised in battle, 
ns well ns tlioronghly drilled ou the French 
system, Wliish had brought with him heavy 
guns, and tho nrtillorymeu, officers, and pri- 
vates of Lord Gough’s army were excellent. 
The calibre of tho Jiritiah guns was, for the 
first time during the two campaigns, superior 
to that of the Sikhs; Major-general Whish 
was especially competent to direct that arm of 
the service. 

Tlic troops under the conunund of Jiord 
Gough were : Cavalry — Her majesty’s .">rd, 
itth, and 14th light dragoons ; Bengal 1st, f»th, 
fith, and Sth light cavalry ; 3rd and !>th 
irregular cavalry; detachments of lith and 
14th irregular cavalry, Scinde horse. Artil- 
lery — Nino troops horse artillery, and four 
light field-hattories (one cacli of the Bombay 
army). Infantry — Her majesty’s 10th, 2!tth, 
and 32nd foot; Bengal 2nd European regi- 
ment; 8th, I3th, l<Gth, 2otli, 30tb, 31st, 32Dd, 
SC.th, 4.5th, 4(’,th, Glst.-'I'ind, SGth, Cfflh, 70th, 


action by employing his superior force of 
artillery, and contrived to use it to the utmost, 
causing great havoc in the ranks of the enemy, 
and smashing guns and tumbrils along his 
lines. 

Shore Singh strove to bring into efficient 
play that arm of war in wliich he was more 
particularly superior to his enemy— tho 
cavalry. With his numerous horse he en- 
deavoured to outliaidc Lord Gough. Vast 
bodies of cavalry rvero tlirowii on eitlier 
flank, and the skill, energy, and courage of 
tlie British horsemen were taxed to tlie utter- 
most to prevent this design. Shore Singh did 
not, however, display his usual gencralshij) ou 
thus oec.asion; all his movements showed a 
mind perturbed and anxious. He did not 
Conceal the position of his batteries as he had 
so cleverly done at ChilUanwallah, but opening] 
lire at long range betrayed the arrangement 
of his cannon before he could make the 
weapons sevionsly injurious to his foe. This 
faidt, conbidciing tlie superiority of artillery 
power ou the jiart of tlie Eiiglisli, was irre- 
deoiualilc. Lord ( ioiigh, having nearly silenced 
the Sikh guns, and out-nmnu'uvred their 
cavalry upon his flanks, iittncked with his in- 
fantry, throwing his light against tho lelt cen- 
tre, and the right of tlie enemy’s left. 'I’hc 
difficulty was in passing the deep empty brook, 
or nullah, in doing uliicli tho guns of tin 
enemy ennld bo brought to bear, ns tlie 
English cannon would necessarily cease tlicir 
fire. This impediment was found formidalile ; 
some valuable lives were lost in passing that 
“ Rubicon;” but success attended the nltenijit, 
in spite of the grape and emiister of tlie fieUl- 
))icce8, and the rolling volleys of musketry. 
The F.nglish ascended the Lniiks of the 


and T2ud. In addition to these was a strong 
brigade, under the Hon. Major-general Dun- 
das, of Bombay infantry, consisting of the 
Ist Bombay European Fusiliers, and several 
native regiments. Shere Singh made the vil- 
lage of Gujerat his head-quarters. It was 
curiously, and for military purposes, strongly 
situated between the .Ihclum and the Oheuab, 
but nearer to the Jhclum. It was nearly sur- 
rounded by a brook, which ran rather among 
than over the pebbles which lay in its lied, 
although in a few places pools of water were 
collected to some considerable depth. Between 
that brook and the town the main position of 
Shere Singh lay. Lord Gough resolved not 
to despise his enemy on this occasion, or by 
any act of precipitancy give him advantage. 
He also resolved to contest this battle upon 
tho strictest principles of military science, so 
that no unfavourable critiques should be made 
upon his generalship at home. He began the 
* T«rd Gough’s cslimato was 01,600. 


nullah, brought the bayonet to the charge, 
dashed forward, penetrated tlie line, and sepii- 
rated the enemy's left and centre. Althoiigli 
that successful attack did not end the struggle, 
it virtually decided the battle. Shore Singh 
indeed must have seen, after his ilauk opera- 
tions liud failed, that if the British infantry 
passed the nullah his guns would be lost, as 
well as the battle. Scarcely had the Britisli 
right iicconijilished tho purpose for which 
they were directed against the enemy’s line, 
than the left also cleared the nullah, and 
turned his right wing, huddling together his 
flaii&B ill a Confused mass upon his centre. 
Even then the gallant Sikhs hoped for victory. 
Their cavalry charged the flanks of the vic- 
torious infantry, but were in their turn brought 
down by successive close rounds from the 
liorse artillery, and then their broken squadrons 
were charged by the English cavalry. Thus 
left free to follow their course of conquest, the 
English infantry of both flanks wheeled round 
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tlie village of Gujarat, pouting coutiuuoua 
volleys of innskctry into the packed masses 
of the divided Sikh infantry, and inflicting 
horrible slanghter. The battle was won. 
Campbell and Dundas with their infantry, 
Gilbert, witli cavalry and artillery, relent- 
lessly pursued, exacting a fearful vengeance 
for tltc losses at the null.ah of llamnnggnr, 


Ixvc, on their port, grossly aod fsitUesdy vialaUd the 
promises by which they were bound. Of their annnal 
tribute, no portion whatever haa at any time been naid, 
and large sums advanced by the government of India neve 
never Wn rr^iaid. The control of the British govern- 
ment, to which they volant srily submitted themselves, has 
been resisted by arms. Fetce has been oast aside. British 
officers have umu murdered when acting for the state ; 
others engaged in the like employment have been treach- 
erously thrown into prison. Finally, the army of the atate 


and the hill -sides of llussoul. The bikh army and the whole Sikh people, joined by many of the airdara 
was broken. Lord Gough rested the main of the Fiinjanb who signed the treaties, and led by a 
body ofhis army.ontnisting to(«'cnoral Gilbert, member of the regenej- itself, have risen in arms against 
«i.h .h. ho™ orttoy, .,,1 light 


infantry, the further prosecution of pursuit. 
Thus, so far as active fighting nas concerned, 
ended the second bikli war. | 

tSir Walter Gilbert jiursued the enemy un- 
remittingly. until at last a surrciulcr was com- | 
pelli-d. 


The government of India formerly declared that it 
desired no further conquest, and it proved by its acts the 
sincerity of its profcssicpis. The government of India haa 
no desire for conquest now — but it is bound, in its duty, 
lo provide fully for its own security, end to gnard the 
nil > m I. 1 .3 1 r II . interests of those committed to ils charge. To that end, 

L lie .A nghaiis desertctl the fallen j »|,d ag (he only snre mode of protecting the state from the 
fortunes of their confederates, and fled tlirough perpetual recurrence of unprovoked and waitiug wars, the 
the Khoreo Pass. 'I'lie ABghaus lost half governor-general is compelled to resolve upon the entire 
their number in the field, and a large portion j “bjeetion of a people whom their own pivernment hse 
f ,i 1 . , X T\ h nT 1 3 lung been unable to coutrol, and whom (as events have 

of the remainder 111 retreat. Dost Mohammed ' shown) no punishment can deter from violence, no 
K linn snhiuittted to entreaties for peace, and seta of friendship can cnueiliatc lo peace. Wherefore, the 
ns the English had no desire fur another Aft- governor-general of Iiidiu has declared, and hereby pro- 
ghnn wav, they accepted his ofters, and. ex- uloim*. Ibat the kingdom of the Funjaub ii at an end; 

tended forgiveness. The Sikh army snrren- of Ukideep Singh 

now aad hencexortli a portion of tlie Bntuh. empire la 

uereil, forty^onc guua were captuieu, aiuI the 

wliole Klialaa force remaining after so many His Highness the Mahurajah shall be treated with cou- 
fieUla of slaughter gave up tlioir arms, and, aideration and with honour. The few chielis who have 
obtaining a gratuity of a rupee each, distiorsed , not ‘ i.gaged iu buatilitics agaiust the British shall retain 

- *1. ... - *1., csiv Uhcir property and their rank. The British eovemment 

to thou liomos. Duiing tlie war the bikhs whether JIiissuImM, Hiudoo, 

lost one hundred and sixty pieces of cannon, * hr s,hh, the fi-ce exercise of their own religions; bat it 
and twenty thousand stand of infantry arms. | will not permit any man to interfere with others io the 


'I'lio Ih'itish gnus taken nt Chilliauwallah were 
nil restored. 'I'lic conseijnences of the Sikh 
ivar were the annexation of the Punjaub, and 
tlie entire destruction of the Khulsa army. 


observance of such forms as their respective religions nwy 
cither eiijoiu or permit. The jsgheers, sod nil the pro- 
perly of siidsrs and Olliers who Iiave been in arms against 
the British, shall bv coiitisrated to the state. The de- 
fences of every fortified place iu the Funjaub, which ia not 


'I’lie expense of treasure, by which the result | occupied by British troops, sliallbc totally destroyed, sad 
was purchased, was very great. The cost of messiires shall he taken to deprive the peoiile of 

i.„n,„ lit. ,1.. g...t Th. i^iioy of c. a r 

Jh I tish government, and the grounds of it, weie Punjaub, lirdnrs and people, to submit themselves 
made public in tlie following proclamation, peaceably to the suthority of the British government, 
issued on the 2 !lth of March, bv the governor- which has hereby been proidaimed. Over those who shall 
general : — 

Fur many years, in the time of Maharajah Rnigeet 
Sin^h, pence and frieudabip prevailed between the British 
uaiion and the Sikhs. When Rnujeel Singh 'wos dead, 
and his wisdom no longer gnided the counsels of the stale, 
the sirdar’s and tlie Khalsaarmy, without provocatiou and 
without rsnso, suddenly invaded the British territories. 

Their ai'my was again and again defeated. They were 
driven, with slaughter aud in shame, from the countiy 
tbey had invaded, and at the gates of Lahore the Maha- 
rajah Dhuleep Singh tendered to the governor-general the Punjaub grnduallv settled down, its adminis- 
subuiission of himstir and his chiefs and solicited the t^ation was committed to able men, and the 
clemency of the British government. The governor- , , i - « u- 

gencrnrextendcdhiselemencytothestateof Lihorei he people were taught to rely on their OWU 
generously spared the kingdom which he had acquit^ a peaceable mduetry and a just government lov 
jnst right to subvert; and the mabsngsh having been prosperity. A new era dawned upon that 
replaced on the throne, treaties of Iriendship were formed rich but 'dietraoted realm, which became the 

The British w; faithfully kept their word, and hav, “ t^at 

scriipulonsly observed every obligation which the treaties some years ^ latoi' the native army Of 

imposed upon them. But the Sikh people and their chiefs Bengal, by which its subjugation was chiefly 


live as obedient nnd ]>eacefnl subjerts of the slate, the 
British government will rule with mildness and beneficence. 
But if resistanre to constituted anthority shall again be 
attcmiited — if violence and tiirbiilenec he renewed, the 
governor-general warns the people of the Fnnjanb that the 
time for lenienry with them has (lassed away, and that 
their offence will be punished with prompt and most 
rigorous severity. 

The decisive measures which this proclama- 
tion indicated, had the desired effect. The 
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effected, mutinied, the Sikhs rem%}ned loyal. 
Among the officers who so nobly fought and 
conquered in that formidable war, none held 
a more useful and honourable position than 
Major-general Thackwell. It was tho last 
campaign in which tho gifted veteran ever 
fought. He returned to his country, and en- 
joyed the respect of all classes. Some notice 
of his career as a whole is desirable, as he has 
lately (April, 18551) paid “the debt of nature,” 
and is numbered with the long line of de- 
parted heroes who have made the name of 
Great Britain illustrious. He entered the army 
in April, 1800, and during his career of nearly 
sixty years had gained the. highest distinction 
in the service, particularly in the East Indies. 
Sir Joseph's services in the Peninsula are thus 
recorded by Hart : — “ Served the campaign 
in Gallicia and Leon under Sir John Moore, 
and. was engaged in several skirmishes, and 
])resent at the battle of Gorunna ; served the 
campaigns of 1813 and 1814 in the Peninsula, 
including the battle of Vittorio, tho Pyrenees 
in front of Pampoluna, the 27th, 28th, 29th, 
and 30th July; blockade of Pampoluna from 
the 18th to live filst of October, when it sur- 
rendered ; battle of Orthos, affair of Tnrbes, 
and battle of 'J'oulouso, besides many affairs 
of advanced guards, outposts, <fcc. Served 
also the campaign of 1815, iucluding the 
action at (Juntro Bras, tho retreat on the fol- 
lowing day, and battle of Waterloo. Com- 
manded tho cavalry division of the army of 
tho Indus during the Affganistan campaign ; 
was present at the storm and capture of Ghizni, 
and commanded the 2ud column of the 
array on its march from Cabul to Bengal.” 
He commanded the cavalry division of tho 
army of Gwalior throughout tho Mahratta 
war in 184.3, and coinmaudcd the cavalry 
division at the action of Maharaiporc, ou the 
29th December of that year. Kir Joseph 
greatly distinguished himself in the opera- 
tions against the Sikhs in the campaigns of 
184:0 and 184:9, for which eminent services 
he received tho thanks of parliament and of 
the East India Company, and waa rewarded 
in the last mentioned year by her majesty 
nominating him a Grand Cross of the Order of 
the Bath, the gallant general having formerly 
fur his military services been made a Com])a- 
nion and Knight of tliat Order. During his 
honourable career in tbu service he had been 
several times wonnded. At Vittoria ho was 
severely contused on the right shoulder, and 
at Waterloo he was so badly wounded that 
he had to have his left arm amputated, and 
Lad two horses shot under him. On his 
return to England from tho East Indies he 
was appointed Inspector-General of Cavalry 
in succession to his Royal Highness tho Duke 


of Cambridge. In 1834 he was made a 
knight of the Hanoverian Order, had received 
the silver war medal and three clasps for his 
services in the Peninsula, a medal for Bobraon, 
where ho commanded the cavalry, and a 
medal and clasps for the last Pnnjaub cam- 
paign, also the empty honour of the Dooranee 
Order for services in Affghanistan. In No- 
vember, 1849, he was appointed colonel of 
the Kith (the Queen's) regiment of light dra- 
goons (Lancers). He was an intimate friend of 
tho late General Havelock, and of Lord Clyde, 
8ir Harry Smith, Lord Gough, and other 
noble and gallant veterans of tho army. His 
commissions bore date as follows : — Cornet, 
22nd of April, 1800 ; lieutenant, 1 3th of J une, 
1801 ; captain, 9th of April, 1807 ; major, 
18th of June, 1615 ; lieutenant-colonel, 21st 
of June, 1817 ; colonel, 10th of January. 
1837 ; major-general, 9th of November, 184G ; 
and lieutenant-general, 20th of June, 1854. 

The United Service Gazette, for May, 1859 
gpvcs the following interesting account of tho 
last aet of homage which his country paid to 
his gallantry, and long and efficient services : 
— “Lieutenant-General Sir Joseph Thack- 
woll, G.C.B., was buried in Corkbeg chnrch- 
yard, which is distant about a mile from 
Aghad.i House, and twenty miles from Cork, 
on the 15th instant. Tlio coffin was borne 
to the grove on tho shoulders of his sorrow- 
otrickon tenantry. The peasantry, who had 
swarmed to the spot from the neighbouring 
districts, lined tho road from Aghada Hmisc 
to the church, ns a last tribute of respect to 
one whose noble deeds of daring occupy an 
important place in history’s pages. The Irish 
naval comiiianJcr-in -chief, Admiral I'albot, 
with many other naval and military officers 
in full uniform, formed part of the funeral 
proccBbion. Tlie coast-guard from all tlic 
stations in tho vicinity preserved order 
along tho lino of route. Tlie badge and 
collar of a Grand Cross of tho Bath, tho 
iusignio of a Knight of Hanover, and of the 
Dooranee Order, and the medals for tho Penin- 
sular, Waterloo, Aflghan, Mahratta, and Sikh 
cam)iaiguB, so well earned by tho lamented 
decosed, were tastefully arranged on a cushion, 
which was carried before the coffin by four 
officers. Notwithstanding all this glittering 
display, it was not a military funeral, there 
not Being sufficient artillery, cavalry, and 
infantry at Cork to pay the honours duo to a 
lieutenant-general. The gallant sabreur's 
remains lie near the mausoleum of tho Roche 
family, with which he was connected by mar- 
riage, a family of which Lord Permoy, tho 
lord-lieiitouaut of Cork, is the present head. 
No cavalry officer ever saw more service." 
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CHAPTER OXXII. 

GENERAL AFFAIRS OF INDIA UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF SIR HENRY (LORD) HARDINGS— 
HJS DEPARTURE— ARRIVAL OF LORD DALIIOUSIE— HIS GENERAL POLICY. 


It wbr Tiooessary in previous chapters, in 
orOcr to maintain consecutive relation, to nar- 
rate the progress of hostilities in the Pnnjaith 
to their termination, passing over all notice of 
civil affairs, and changes of govcrniucnt. 
'riiis chapter will supply the omission. Very 
few governor-generals so much disappointed 
previous expectations its Sir Henry Ilardinge. 
liis nomination to the post commanded the 
general suffrage of his countrymen. Belong- 
ing to the Peel party, it was supposed that 
he would ho the advocate of peace, yet imme- 
diately upon his arrival ho had to wage a 
most dangerous war. lie began that war 
most reluctantly, as he knew that the peace 
policy of Sir Itohert Peel was popular in 
England. It is probable that had he made a 
warlike demonstration, such as became the 
emjiire he governed, and the real exigencic.s 
of the case, war might have been averted. 

His apjifiintment to the high office was 
legHwlod in England with great favour, from 
(ho aujipositiou that he would, by his militar) 
jn-estigo, jirobahly prevent war. This wns 
an absurd expectation, for the Sikhs or the se- 
lioys kncwiiothiiig of his European renown. It 
wns also believed in England that his military 
skill would enable him to take such measures 
ns would deter any Asiatic people from ag- 
gression or disturbance, and that if war broke 
out his capacity for military arrangement 
would bring it to a speedy termination, by the 
use of those means which modern military 
science supplied, and the grand organization 
to which he was supposed ciiuul. All these 
expectations were falsified. V ery few civilians 
in the goverumentof India allowed the counti’y 
to “ drift into war” so easily ns did Sir Henry 
Hardinge. lie acted in all respects similar to 
the Peelite cabinet of Lord Aberdeen subse- 
qnently, when its weakness, temjiorising, and 
vacillation, not only alloweil but invited Rus- 
sian aggression. Lord Aberdeen’s deiimn- 
Blrntion of ten thousand men, unprovided with 
any of the means necessary for a campaign, 
in order to deter the Czar Nicholas from 
launching his hosts ngainst Turkey, was a 
policy anticipated by Sir Henry Hardinge, 
when ho allowed the Sikhs, which ho know, 
or ought to have known, to constitute the most 
formidable native army which had ever ap- 
peared in India, to cross the frontiers and 
invado India. So far from fulffiling the 
hopes of his countrymen, when war did break 


I ont, by the efficiency of his military adminis- 
tration, want and confusion harassed the 
army at every step, and in consequence our 
ascendancy in India was placed in the greatest 
jeopardy. Sir Henry was regarded as a man 
of a frank and direct mind, but his policy in 
India was indirect, and his relation of public 
transactions micaudid. While, for instance, he 
j was praising the native army for its heroism 
I and loyalty in his orders of the day, proclama- 
I lions, and despatches, he believed that army 
to be dangerously disloj al, and W’as by no 
I means satisfied with either its zeal or courage 
I in action. It has been alleged in extenuation 
of thm, that he praisqd the native troops from 
j policy^. If so, he might have consulted truth 
as %vell as policy, in some degree, by moderat- 
ing the praise his conscience permitted him 
to bestow, and not mislead his own country- 
men, who trusted that hia panegyrics of 
native loyalty and valour issued from his 
convictions. It was supposed that Sir 
Henry was capable of ruling India with a 
comprehensive policy, and that he would treat 
liberally, and with enlarged thonght, all great 
public questions connected with our Asiatic 
empire, lie did not display these qualities, 
but he put forth suiiwlsing vigour and activity 
in detail. He pc.lormed all routine duties 
with alacrity and dispatch, and transacted 
public business with readiness, clearness, and 
perfect order. Ho neglected no duty which 
he imposed upon himself, or thought was 
incumbent upon him officially ; hut he inter- 
fered as little as possible with the routine of 
the offices even in military matters, and when 
he must have clearly seen that it was injurious 
to the public interests. His views wore nar- 
row, and he not only tolerated but fostered 
the spirit of clique and partizan patronage, 
and this at a time when his government 
should fi'oiii necessity have rested on the 
broad basis of justice and principle. 

Immediately upon his assumption of office. 
Sir Henry had to settle various disputes, in 
different directions, w’hilo the Sikh war was 
pending. In all these ho showed an intense 
anxiety to conciliate and secure peace at all 
costs. There were disagreements between 
the Bombay government and the Rajah of 
Kalapore. The late prince had been a great 
robber, and a great devotee ; he died while 
making preparations for plunder and a pil- 
grimage. His death relieved the Bombay 
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presideatial govcrnmcst of some trouble for a 
time ; but out of his decease differences among 
his loinistcrg and tributaries arose, which 
remained ns a legacy for Sir Henry Ilardinge's 
administration. A rebellion brolce out. Itritish 
troops were sent to uphold a cruel and unjust 
government against a people driven to revolt. 
The troops sent were inefBcient. They were, 
as was customary when British troops took 
the field, unprovided with jiroper commis- 
b.iriat or material of war, and counuanded by 
men in virtue of their seniority or connexions, 
not because they were possessed of the talent 
for command. Khanic and defeat were the con- 
sequences. It wa.<4 necessary to attack the fort 
of Bamnughur, which rested on .the summit 
of a scarped rook. There were only three 
hundred men iu its garrison, wretchedly 
equipped, yet they kept a large British force 
at hay for several weeks. Heavy guns were 
ordered up from Belgnnm, thirty miles off, 
which were moved at less than a mile and a 
half per day. Colonel Outrara and Mr. Heeves, 
arriving as civil comtuissioners, offered au 
aumcbty, which the bravo garrison refused, in 
eonscquence of their determination never again 
to huhniit to the oppressions which the rajah 
had inflicted upon tlicni. After gross niis- 
managoineut in almost every form, and the 
I'Oinmissioii of military errors uttcily discre- 
ditable to the English arms, and the loss of 
many good soldiors, the Knlaporean and 
Huwunt AYarreo rebels were subdued. With 
that cxtraovdiiiavy good fortune which the 
English almost alwHj s have in aorac form, a 
uian was found equal to tho emergency. 
Colonel OvaiiB, who knew well tho Indian 
character, a brave soldier, a good officer, and 
adroit political, brought order out of the 
chaos. Tho iiiiseralilo failuro.'^, civil and 
military, where Colonel Ovons was not pre- 
sent, strikingly illustrated the system. The 
governor-general and the commander-in-chief 
were too far away to bo responsible for the 
disgraces inflicted upon tbo British name in 
Kalaporo and Bawiint AYaiTo-q but they re- 
peated tho errors on their onii ground; they 
were, in fact, themselves j)artof ‘‘tlie sy-tem,” 
and among its most prominent abettors. 

During Sir Henry’s governuiciit there were 
active operations on the Bciude frontier, in one 
of the most difficult countries in tho world. 
These were conducted ns fortunately and 
gloriously as military operations in other direc- 
tions were the reverse. The mountain robber 
tribes of Scinde were put down by that great 
military heretic. Sir Charles Napier. He did 
not belong to “ tlic system,” and incurred the 
anger of all its orthodox upholders, who load his 
memory with opprobrium to this day, and hate 
It, because ho jmt an end to cliqueism, row- 
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dyism, gambling, military routine, and jobbery’, 
iti the army he commanded. Sir Charles, wlio 
boro tho euphonious but not very compli- 
mentary soubriquet of Siiitanka Chni, or tho 
Devil’s brother, politely imparted, for bis 
activity and daring, by the Beloochees, swept 
the mountains of the rubber hordes, making 
good soldiers of some, good agriculturists of 
others, and killing or compelling into exile 
all who persisted in resistance. Fortunately 
the responsibility of the Scinde exploits did 
not rest in Calcutta, or there would, iu all 
likelihood, be disasters such as occurred 
wherever “the system” had its full scope. 
When in 1847 there appeared, at all events 
in tlie eyes of the governor-general, tokens of 
settled qniotiide in the Pnnjanb, and Sir Henry 
became Viscount Hardinge, he carried out 
tlie policy iu favour at home, by reducing tlie 
army to a peace establishment. This he did 
BO eagerly, and with so little discrimination, 
that it would have required the ingenuity of 
Lord Aberdeen, or Mr. CladBtone, or the 
eonpcientious peace principles of Mr. Oobdeu 
or Mr. Bright, to have rivalled liim in tho 
rajiidity and succcBi. with uhieh ho xlis- 
nrnicd, while a treacherous and powerful 
enemy, whoso iiabits and j>ur]) 08 e 8 it was 
his business ti study, was preparing for 
another and more formidable stnigglo. The 
state of the revenue afforded some justifica- 
tion to Lord Hardinge. The treasury w'a.s 
enijifj', war liad swallowed tiji its resource.-!. 
Unucecasaiy and unjust war left no funds for 
just and necessary uar. such as that with Hie 
Sikhs was. 'J’hc Englisli goverumout bad 
pursued the same })olicy in India which it 
l»roteHfed against in Eurojie, wJien carried out 
l>y Austria. As that power gunranteed the 
tlirones of all the despots in Italy, and was 
ever ready to interpose to uphold absolute 
moiKychy against the people, no matter how 
aggrieved the latter, and tlius created, en- 
couraged, and perpetuated tyranny and cni- 
clly, so the J'kiglish guaranteed the despots 
ot India against their subjects, however cruel 
and horrid the ojipressions which the people 
endured. Jfajalis and lunliarajahs, nizams, 
nnhhadars, and kings robbed and murdered 
with the prospect of keciiing down all revolt 
in tlieir dominions by the aid of the British 
sepoys. This jiolicy exhausted the treasury 
of India, and compelled the reduction of arma- 
ments wheft they ought to have been increased 
and sjrengtlioned. Tliese reductions of Lord 
Hardinge were not skilfully effected. He left 
this too niiTch to the oivilinns, and hence when 
the drum again bent to arms, it was difficult 
to find the material of war. Tlio more aldiled 
part of the army, such as cannot he easily 
recruited, was disbanded in a manner dispro- 
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portiouate, rasb, aud dangerous. From tite 
cool retreats of Simla, to vv'Tiicli he retired like 
a philosopher, he reduced the expenses of the 
army one million sterling per annum j while 
the ranee at Lahore was disconsolate for the 
loss of her favourite Lull Singh, whom Lord 
Harilinge had banished, and a Idle she and he 
wero gainirfg the whole Sikh army to their 
cause, Lord Hnrdinge, with that business 
capacity with which he was endowed, eet 
about many useful but costly works, all de- 
sirable end honourable, had the army been 
cared for first, and the Punjaub watched 
or garrisoned by a jierfect force, provided 
with munitions, and all the appliances of 
an army even if small numerically. His 
lordship completed the grand trunk road from 
(Jalcutta to Benares, over which fifty-four 
bridges were erected. The Oangea canal, 
tbe formation of which had been begun under 
Lord Auckland's government, but stopped by 
Lord Ellenborough, was recommenced by 
Lord llardinge. His lordship’s good works 
u ere not confined to British India. He induced 
twenty -three of the petty princes to abolish 
infanticide, sutteeism, and slavery in thoir 
dominions. Tliis course he adopted as the 
result of directions from home, but he entered 
into the spirit of his instructions, and imrsued 
these objects con amore. He also raised 
Bengal to a separate government. 

His lordship pared down the military ex- 
penditure on the eve of war, and increased 
the civil expenditure hi the midst of com- 
iiicrciid panic, and with a revenue deficit of 
two millious. Ills arrangements for improve- 
ment of the revenvic were, hiiwever, admitted 
to be judicious, and had he remained and no 
war ensued, it was confidently affirmed by bis 
Iricuds that he would have seen a surplus in 
the treasury. Ho left ludia January Ifitli, 
iyi8, six days after the arrival of his suc- 
cessor, the Earl (afterwards Marquis) of 
Dalliousie. 

The Whigs were in office when Lord Dal- 
liousio was nominated to tho grandest vice- 
gcrcncy in the wide realms of the queen. He 
was not of their number, hut of tho influential 
followers of Sir llobert Peel, who boro a re- 
lation to tho party like tliat whicli the bat bears 
to tho bird and the mouse. His lordship bad 
obtained among tbc juste milieti politicians, 
who claimed him as one of their circle, a 
reputation for extraordinary administrative 
ability. It does not appear, however merito- 
rious his past services in that respect, that he 
deserved the laudations bestowed upon his 
genius for government which his friends and 
party asserted he posscBsod. He was, however, 
young and vigorous, and very ambitions to 
distinguish himself. His confidonco in his 
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own powers at least equalled that reposed in 
them by his friends. Immediately upon liis 
arrival, commercial bankruptcy spread dis- 
aster over Calcutta and over India. Under 
the name of commerce and banking, vast 
swindling speculations were carried on by 
persons holding the highest places in society. 
It is not related that his lordship showed any 
remarkable tact or ability in dealing with such 
a condition of affairs. Perhaps it was too 
widesjiread, too pervading, too terrible in tho 
ruin scattered, too complicated in the fraud 
and villany developed, for tbe iiowers en- 
trusted to him to mitigate or control, what- 
ever his capacity to employ them. 

The policy pursued by Lord J^nlliousie in 
tho settlement of the Punjaub in 18411 -BO, 
was to endow the Maharnjah Dhnloep Singh, 
who would not come of age until 1854,* with 
a munificent pension, and to treat the Sikhs, 
not as conquered enemies, but as free English 
subjects, enjoying the protection of the govern- 
ment in the same way as her majesty's 
European subjects. This policy has been 
crowned n itli success. He also acquired for 
her majesty the Koh-i-noor, or Mountain of 
Light, which is represented ns the most pre- 
cious diamond in the world. At the Great 
Exhibition in London, in 1851, this gem was 
exhibited, and is therefore well known to 
multitudes of Englishmen. It woa presented 
to the queen, at a levee, on tjie Did of July, 
1850, b}’ tbe ebainnou and deputy -chairman 
of the East India Company. 

On May C, 1849, Sir Charles Napier lauded 
in Cnlciitta, ns comtuandcr-iu-chicf. lie im- 
mediately set kbout a reform of tho army, 
in u hicli be of conrso encountered the most 
decided opposition from nil the patrons of 
routine. In the first six mouths of his com- 
mand he Lad to decide forty-six cases of 
courts-martial ; the crimes imputed to officers 
being drunkenness, gambling, and dislionour- 
able actions arising out of tlicso causes. 
While at Lahore, the eccentric but wise com- 
mander issued the following general order, 
certainly llio most remarkable ever issued in 
the Britisli army, but oue much required. 
Meu like Lord llardingo and Lord Gough 

* Thu yoimi; prince is now resident in England, snd, 
nnder the guidance of Ur. Sir W. Logan, condiieta 
himself with a dignity end prudence n'hich has gained 
the esteem of statesmen and eitizeus. He is a frequent 
visitor of the court, is oilen ievilcd by her mqjeity to 
select dinnerparties, and is regarded by her with sympathy 
and respect. He is a pious Christian, fond of retirement, 
and benevolent. When be appears on public occasions 
he is invested with clegoul oriental costume, and wean 
the richest gems. The antlior, who has hod opportunity 
of observing tbe inanncra of his bighucas.has atroek 
with his intimate acquaintance with the language, cnatotns, 
Bud observances of the country in which an haa made hia 
honourable exile. 

4 n 
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winked at these things, rather than disturb 
“the system,” or make themselves unpopular; 
Sir Charles only regarded his country, his 
duty, and the honour of his profession : — “At 
A late review of the troops on the plain of 
Meean Meer the following egregious defi- 
ciencies were evident to all ; 1st. That some 
commanders of regiments were unable to 
bring their regiments properly into general 
line. 2ndly. One commanding officer of a 
regiment attempted to wheel his whole regi- 
ment as he would a company. 3rdly. Several 
officers commanding companies were seen dis- 
ordering their companies by attempting to dress 
them from the wrong flanks. 4thly. When 
the line was ordered to he formed on the left 
column, Bome commanders deployed too soon, 
and ordered their lines thus improperly formed 
to ‘ double quick ' in order to regain their 
position. This was all had; but it was worse 
to SCO the regiments on receiving the word to 
‘double quick' at once charge, with loud 
shouts, no such order to charge having been 
given by any one, nor the words ‘prepare to 
charge;' nor did anything occur to give a 
pretext for such a disgraceful scene, exhibit- 
ing both want of drill nivd want of discipline. 
Cthly. Bad as this was, it was not the worst. 
When tbeao regiments choso to ‘charge,’ 
the commander- in -chief, to his astonishment, 
beheld the men discharging their firelocks 
straight up into the air; and he saw some 
men of the rear rank actually firing off their 
muskets to the rear over tlieir slioulders ns 
thoir bearers (he will not call them soldiers) 
were running to the front. He feels assared 
that no such scene could have occurred in any 
other regiments in the army. If ever such 
again happen, ho will expose the commanding 
officer of any regiment that so disgraces itself) 
in public orders, to the whole Indian army. 
In the course of his service lie never before 
witnessed such a sceiiu. No commander could 
go into action with a regiment capable of such 
conduct witliont fooling certain tlint it would 
behave ill. The commauder-iu-ebief will, 
therefore, hold commanding officers respon- 
sible (for they alone arc to Idaine), that ony 
soldier, who shouts or charges, or fires with- 
out orders, be instantly seixed, tried at once 
by a drumhead court-martial, and the sentence 
exeented.on the spot.” 

This order was but a foretaste of the dis- 
cipline enforced by Sir Charles. Yet ho was 
no martinet. All his regulations were based 
upon sound military principles. The general 
custom of patching up and expediency he 
loathed, and, whenever opportunity afforded, 
exposed. Sir Charles held the command of 
the army for a very short time. The oppo- 
sitiou he encountered in every attempt to 


establieh reform led him to the conclusion 
that he could effect nothing serviceable to his 
country in his command. It woe a high and 
honourable post, and most lucrative, such as 
Sir Charles w'ould find not only suitable to 
his talents, but valuable, for he was compara- 
tively poor ; but as he took upon Mm the office 
with an honourable desire to do something 
useful in the public service, so he resigned it 
when he found there was no longer any hope 
of accomplishing his object. Ho gave liis 
motives in brief, in a speech delivered at 
Kurracbee, where ho was presented with a 
costly sword by the native chiefs : — “ Lord 
Ellcnborough treated me as n general officer, 
and the brave Bombay army seconded mo 
nobly ; not, ae is the enstom now-a-days, for 
a general officer entrusted with the command 
to be told by a colonel and a captain that this 
thing is right and that thing is wrong. If 
general officere are unfit for command, in 
Uod's name do not appoint them to command 
— and I must say, there are nine out of ten 
who ought not to be appointed ; but I hold 
that when once a general ofiiccr is appointed 
to command, be ought to be treated ns such ; 
he ought to know what is best for the army 
under his command, and should not be dictated 
to by boy-politicals, who do not belong to the 
army, and who know nothing whatever of 
military science. It is this that has caused 
me to resign the command.” 

J>r. Taylor says: “During the eighteen 
months that Sir 0. Napier held that office, 
forty-five officers of the Bengal ormy were 
tried by courts -martial, of whom fourteen 
were cashiered, six dismissed, seven lost rank, 
five were suspended, ten reprimanded, and 
but two honourably acquitted, one simply 
found not guilty, and four had their sentencc.s 
cummnted, or w'ere pardoned.” 

On the Cth of December, 1860, Sir W. 
Gomm arrived to succeed Sir Charles. Things 
soon went on in the old way ; “ the system " 
was too sacred to be disturbed by heterodox re- 
formers like Sir Charles. 1'hc Marquis Dal- 
honsie displayed great activity, lie had the 
vigour and ardour of youth, and really pos- 
sessed administrative tastes, with a fair show 
of capacity for government. He determined to 
see for himself the condition of the provinces. 
Ho passed into the upper provinces, tra- 
velled ill through the Punjanb, Peshawur, 
and Cashmere. He adopted measures both 
civil aud military, calculated to secure these 
provinces. He then came by the rivers, ex- 
amining their coureee, and the countries on 
their banks to the capital of Scinde. From 
Hyderabad he passed to Bombay. Ho there 
embarked in a steamer for Goa, Colombo, 
Galle, in the island of Ceylon, Bingapore, on 
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the Malacca PeninBula, Malabar, and then 
steaming through the bay of Bengal arrived 
at Calcutta. 

During Lord Dalhousie's early administra- 
tion the spirit of revolt among the Bengal 
sepoys displayed itself. It began in the Pun- 
jaub. The CGth regiment at Umritsir re- 
volted : the plea was, the denial of batta (extra 
allowance). The ringleaders were arrested 
and punished, and the regiment disbanded. 
Lord Dalhousie favoured railways, and had 
the honour of initiating railway enterprise in 
India. Whatever the administrative care of 
Lord Dalhousie, there was a dash of the de- 
spotic in his measures, and this the English, in 
some cases, bitterly felt. The introduction of 
measures to deprive Europeans of their right 
of trial by jury, excited much antipathy, per- 
sonally, to Ilia lordship, and a violent opposi- 
tion. The Europeans in the Mofussil were 
to he placed at the mercy of the magistrates. 
The measures intended to effect these objects 
were nicknamed by the English residents 
“ the black acts." Lieutenant Wnghorn died 
during this year ; a poor pension only was 
awarded to liis widow, although he had ren- 
dered, by his postal enterprises, great service 
to the company and to India, to the crown 
and to England. 

In the year 1851, symptoms of disturbance 
mnnifostod themselves in various directions. 
'J’ho mountain tribes on tho Affghan borders 
showed a determination to plunder, as they 
had from time immemorial been accustomed 
to do. A force was collected at Peshawnr, 
under the eyes of the ubiq^uitous governor- 
general, before whose energy timo and space 
seemed to vanish. I’he Lawrences, and their 
political disciples. Major Edwardcs, tho hero 
of Mooltan, suppressed these disturbances, and 
like Sir Charles Napier on the Scinde frontier, 
turned robbers and marauders into loyal 
soldiers or peaceful agriculturists. These 
men, rude as they were, were amenable to a 
policy of consistent firmness and manly gene- 
rosity, justifying the saying of Horace, ArgillA 
quidvu imitaheris uda. These wild moun- 
taineers bad been previonsly deemed incorri- 
gible plunderers, like those described by 
Virgil, Convectarejwvat prmdas et vivere rapto. 
In tho seaports a system of incendiarism 
sprung up, by which ships were set on fire, 
often when laden with a rich cargo for Europe. 

In January, the ex-peishwa, Bajee 

Rao, died at Bienares ; his pension of £90,000 
pet annum fell to the company. Meetings of 
Hindoos were held in Calcutta to protest 
against tho government patronage of the 
Christian religion, and the proselyting charac- 
ter of the government schools. It was suffi- 
ciently evident that the government was 


using the public wealth of India to propagate 
religions opinions opposed to those held by 
the masses, from whom that wealth was ex- 
tracted. It was also obvious that heathen and 
Mohammedan religions institutions were sup- 
ported from the public treasury. The feeling 
which pervaded the native gathering at Cal- 
cutta was intensely, almost savagely bigoted. 
It had been well that no occasion had been 
given for such a spirit. Means were adopted 
to disconnect the government with the support 
of Mohammedanism and idolatry, hat a large 
number of tho civil and of the military were 
in favour of the state endowment of idolatry, 
ns “ expedient ” and good in '• policy." The 
minds of the natives throughout Bengal were 
much unsettled by an infamous transaction, 
on the part of tho government, calculated to 
destroy all faith in public men in India, and 
to uproot all confidence in the English from 
the native mind. Deficiencies in various 
ptihlic accounts had been discovered, and tho 
govenior-gonoral ordered a strict investiga- 
tion. In order to divert public attention from 
delinquencies by Europeans, a plan seems to 
have been formed among tho officials to in- 
criminato wealthy natives transacting business 
with tho government. a class, these 

natives are dishonest, but the disclosures of 
1848-19 enabled the worst of the native 
usurers to address a European accuser witl> 
the iu quoque. Tho progress of these pro- 
ceedings has been related by McKenna,* who 
prcboiits the whole narrative of this great 
sc.mdal with a brevity uhich cannot be im- 
proved, and the dearness and point of the re- 
lation be maintained. It is as follows : — 
Jotce Persand, a wcaltliy native and ban- 
ker, being accustomed to engage in extensive 
transactions, and with great tneans and perfect 
organization at his disposal, undertook to sub- 
sist the Anglo-Indian armies during the wars 
in Affghanistan and Gwalior, by native 
agency, and at a distance from any effective 
system of cheek and supervision. Irregulari- 
ties in detail occurred, and at the close of the 
war, all his accounts were not clear, distinct, 
or well vouched for. When tho war was 
over, Jotee Fersaud claimed a balance of half 
a million sterling from the Indian govern- 
ment. It was disputed, and of course not 
paid. Years of discussion and debate fol- 
lowed, the Indian authorities wearying out 
the pertmacious Hindoo. When hostilities in 
the Punjaub broke out, the military authori- 
ties applied to him to maintain the armies. 
Persaud at once declined to do so ; he refused 
to be again connected with their commissariat. 
Every effort was made to induce him to yield, 
and at last ha did give way, but upon two 
* Cantinuatioa of Dr. Taylor’s Suloiy India, 
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conditions, tlint liis jiaht arrcArs should bo ad- 
justed as soon as the new wnr was over, and 
that a title of honour should be conferred 
ou him. Ho acce 2 ^teJ the new contract, 
and maintained the armies in the I’unjanb 
cam]>nigii. 

Having fulfilled his part of tho undertaking, 
he asked the Indian government to fulfil tho 
sti 2 )ulatiunB, but was again di 8 a 2 )pointed. In- 
stead of the old balances l)oing discharged, the 
new accounts were subjected to criticism, and 
to a more serero examination. One of the 
natives cm 2 )Ioyrd in the commissariat came 
forward on tlio ilOth of lllarch, 18-1!), and mado 
a deposition against Jotoe I’ersaud, accusing 
him of corruption, cmhezzlemcnt, and forgery. 
Thegovernment ordered an in vestigntion, which 
was referred to Major llanisaj'. lie declared 
the accused to be blameless, and sent in his 
report to tiic military board. Two of the 
members agreed witli him, and were about to 
([uash the cntc, when a third recommended it 
for tho consideration of the governor- general 
and his conneil. Jotee I’eraaiid had threat- 
ened an aetion for his demand, but while at 
Agra he was required to give hail to abide a 
trial for the charges brought against him by 
the goveruuieiit; Mr. Lang, of Jlcoruf, be- 
enme respousilile. .lotuo 1’oi.snud was allowed 
his liberty, and went to T.oodiana, from w lionet* 
lie fled to Calcutta, thinking tliat within the 
jurisdiction of the siqtreme court, ho would he 
safe from the Agra judge. But tho warrant 
was executed in Cakmtta. and Jotee Persand 
was taken to ho tried at Agra. In the mean- 
time his bail was estreated, and treated 
roughly. Mr. Lang, a barrister of courage and 
talci)t.s, dci'ciided Jotee Pereaud with spirit. 
Altlupugh the court was composed of a judge, 
a jury, and a jirosccutor nominated liy the 
government, the defendant was acquitted. 

The trial lasted twelve daj’s, in March, 
18.-) 1, and excited an interest unparalleled in 
the district. India was searched for witnesses 
wherewith to procure a conviction ; but not 
even then eonld a case be made out. In his 
defence, Mr. Lang called forward many high 
government cniidoyis to speak of Jotee Per- 
saud's services and character. After the trial 
the enthusiasm of the natives broke forth, and 
the jmojde offered to cany Jotee Pereaud in 
triumph from the court-house. The Indian 
authorities sought to clear themselves from tho 
blame which these proceedings afforded for 
imputing to them — 1st, injustice in not settling 
their creditor’s just claims ; 2nd, ingratitude 
for not dealing liberally with one whose ser- 
vices wore confessedly great ; 3rd, broach of 
faith for not fulfilling the engagements they 
had entered into with Jotee Persaud as an 
imluccmcnt to undertake the supply of tlie i 


I array ; and -Ith, above all, a vindictive inter- 
ference with his jiroceedings against them in 
the Queen’s Court, by concocting UDSustainable 
criminal charges against him in their own 
courts, by showing, 1st, that they could not 
bo expected to pay a debt which was not ad- 
mitted or proved to bo justly due ; 2nd, that 
here was no ingratitude in their acts, which 
were founded on justice ; 3rd, that the delays 
in payment arose from the difficulties of having 
satisfactory ])roofs ; and 4th, by stating that 
the investigation had been ordered, and bail 
had been required from Jotee Persaud months 
before lie lind commenced any action, and pre- 
vious to his flight to Calcutta. It is impos- 
sible to come to any conclusion favour- 
able to the authorities in this affair. It is 
more than ])robablo that Jotee w'aa not more 
honest than European commissaries are reputed 
to he. That he had his own way of making a 
profit, both by the government and the unfov- 
tnuate soldiers, and that way not coinmend- 
ahlc, is also very likely ; hut he was acquitted 
of fraud by the very persons ivhicli the govern- 
ment appointed to investigate the ehnrges 
which they brought against liim. Before the 
matter came before a cotiit of law his accuser! 

I apjiointed his judges on tho tribunal of inves- 
[ tigation, and they declared him innocent. A 
! large debt was dne to the man, nnd flie offi- 
cials who hail the honour of their country in 
. keeping endeavoured to confisteato his eliiim, 
They, resolutely bent on tins eourse, neverthc- 
Ic.ss made fresh Irargains uith liim when their 
own official liclj)lc8sncss made him imlispcn- 
sahle. They then openly violate their new 
compact, and to uphold the iniquity of tlieir 
proceedings, endeavour to ruin the man 
by resorting to subornation of perjury. There 
is nothing in the worst annals of the days of 
Clive, Yansittai’t, and Hastings — wlien these 
governors endeavoured to control the enpldity 
nnd tyranny of tlieir countrymen — which sur- 
piisses the infamy thus openly incurred in 
18ol. Lord Dalhousie won no renown by 
his own conduct. Accustomed as he was to 
look personally into everything, why did he 
not investigate this affair, and stop the abomi- 
nation before the judges of tho land acquitted 
the man, whom his officials, by such desperate 
and flagrant violation of honour and honesty, 
sought to ruin. When faith is so often vio- 
lated id contracts by the government at home, 
in sight of the English public, and under tho 
lash of parliament and the press, wo cannot 
wonder that the like should occur in India, 
were it not for tho destruction to tho interests 
of tlio nation which is created there by de- 
stroying confidence in English honour in tho 
native mind. 

In 1850 nnd 1851. Lord Dalhousie did 
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wLat he could to forward public works. The 
Canges canal was in the former year con- 
tinued on A scale oi unprecedented magnitude. 
The proceedings of the governor-general 
during these years, in tlie Punjaub, have been 
already referred to elsewhere. The year 18 m 0 
was signalised by another great improvement 
in India, that of abolishing all punishment in- 
flicted by Hindoos or Mohammedans, under the 
sanction of the law, upon persons changing 
their religion. This measure was violently 
o]>posed by all rauhs and conditions of the 
natives, who hold the princijfle of coercion in 
religion. One of the provocations to the 
sepoy revolt a few years after, was this great 
and salutary reform : would that other pro- 
vocations to that crime had been as much to 
our honour ! During these two years, police 
and educational improvements were carried on 
under the auspices of Lord Dalhousic, the 
Lawrences, Montgomerie, and Edwardea, with 
.some success, in Bengal, the upper provinces, 
and the Punjaub. 

In the civil adiuiuistratiou of Madras during 
the general government of Lords Ilardinge and 
Dalhousic, there w'as much to trouble the 
])i'C8idcncy. Attempts to restrict the liberties 
of the English residents, on the part of tlio 
government, caused opposition from them 
during thb governor-generalship of Lord 
JIardingo, and the presidential government of 
the Marquis of Twoeddalc. The noble marquis 
pcrsoiinll)' favoured liberty and religions free- 
dom, and in his general administration de- 
served well of his country. Still, another 
measure of that nobleman produced much dis- 
cussion in India, and mnch discontent among 
the natives. In ItHT, a minute of council, iu- 
trodneed by him, made the Bible a class-book 
ill the government schools. The disturbance 
of feeling on the part of the natives was, in 
the same year, increased by a decision made 
by the Liw courts on a question of reli- 
gions liberty. A young girl educated by the 
missionaries became a Christian. Her mother 
demanded that she should be delivered up to 
her, with the avowed object of coercing, in 
matters of conscience, her Christian daughter. 
Tile woman’s co-religionists made a fierce 
hubbub, and treating the matter as a question 
of croed and right, brought it into the supremo 
court. The girl being of suflioient age, was 
by the decree of the court allowed to do as 
she pleased. This gave great offence to the 
natives, who insisted that she should be com- 
pelled to resume her former religion. They 
hated liberty, civil and religious, as the genius 
of Brabminism and Mohammedanism alike 
taught them to do. The minds of the people 
throughout the Madras presidency became 
niore and more agitated by religious intoler- 


ance and fanaticism. There was an arrogant 
tone in the mind of the natives on all religious 
questions ; they spoke, wrote, and acted as if 
they had the right and the power to compel 
the government to set at nought the scruples 
and rights of Christians, and to concede every- 
thing to their prejudices. The Mohammedan 
and the Brahmin were as intolerably fierce to 
one another as each w'as to Ohriatians. At 
Gumsoor human snerifioes were attempted, 
and the whole district became disturbed, so 
that military interposition became necessary. 
An extension of greater religious liberty to 
the army further marked the era of pro- 
gress in Madras. The baptism of five native 
girls at Aladras, increased the ferment which 
previous events produced. The Marquis of 
Tweeddale left in 1847, having completed 
many reforms, removed vexations taxation, im- 
proved ^ladras, put down cruel native prac- 
tices, and opened the gate wider for the free 
labours of the missionaries. On the question 
of religions liberty, however, in Madras, as else- 
where in India, adhuc tub Jmlice lit ett. 

Henry Dickenson, Esq., tho senior coun- 
cillor, took tho government, ad interim, until 
the arrival of Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart, He 
landed April 7th, 1848. That year was re- 
markable for an insurrection of tbo Moplahs at 
Calicut, who were only put down after terrific 
slaughter. These men wore Mohammedan 
fanatics — 

"Men of the murderous uiiilly brood, 

To carnsge sud tUc Koran given." 

Their custom was to commit some furious 
and sanguinary outrage upon Christians and 
Drahmius, more especially the latter, then, 
exulting in having gained “,the surest way to 
lieaveu” by a passage of blood, shut them- 
selves up in some mosque or temple, and de- 
fend it with a determination to sell life as 
dearly as possible, and pass to paradise and 
the prophet from the sword or shot of their 
adversaries. Many conversions were made 
to Christianity among the natives after the 
arrival of that functionary, who regarded them 
with no favourable feeliug. In 1860, a young 
native embraced Christianity ; his friends and 
his wife’s friends forcibly withheld her from 
joining him. He appealed to the supreme 
court on a writ of habeat corpus. She was 
by the interposition of the judges restored to 
him. The natives treated this act of justice 
and righteous law — which was as much in their 
favour as iu that of the Christian — as an inva- 
sion of their rights, their right to persecute. 
It is cnrioiiB that in the vocabulary of Anglo- 
Indians, Madras is called "the benighted 
presidency, " whereas there are more native 
Christians and more schools in it, in propor- 
tion to population, than in cither of the other 
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preudenclcB. In tlie early part of Lord Har- 
dinge’s government, Bombay was under tho 
presidential sway of the amiable and enlight- 
ened Sir Qeorgo Arthur, a good man, a good 
soldier, and a good governor. After Lis re- 
tirement ill 184C, Sestook Robert Reed, Esq., 
senior councillor, assumed, pro tempore, the 
reins of power. In 1847, Sir George Russell 
Clerk arrived as governor of that presidency. 
Sir Jamaetjee Jeejeebhoy.thc celebrated Farsee 
merchant, much honoured by the previous 
governor, received additional honour from Sir 
George. Bcinde was that year placed on the 
same footing with other British provinces, 
thus completing tho act of unprincipled inva- 
sion and spoliation with which, in the history 
of that interesting region, the English name 
has been jdishohonred. 

In 184fl, Lord Falldand arrived as governor, 
in the room of Sir George Clerk. Then arose 
the disenssion about the rajalik of Battara, of 
which so much was hoard in England. Tho 
rajah died without heirs. The government 
relused to recognise the principle of adoption 
sacred to native law all over Asia. Tho ra- 
jah’s territories were annexed. Ilis legal 
successor (legal in view of native law) claimed 
tho throne, and hired advocates of eloquence 
and popular oooeptanoo in England to urge Ms 
claims npon tho Justice ot tlie hnglish people, 
psrlismont, and court. Those claims were 
urged in vain ; a spoil was to be gathoixd by 
tbe Indian government, and when that was 
llio cane, the voice of Asiatic custom, or SIo- 
hammedan law, however formally recognised, 
was unheard. During Lord J^''all\land’8 
government of Bombay, education, especially 
in English, made rapid jirogress. In 18CO 
many discoveries were made of the corruption 
and OTuelty of the native officials ; many of 


them were dismissed from their offices. In 
1851 disputes arose between the British 
government and the Nizam of the Deccan, 
which wore not creditable to the governor- 
general, or to England. An account of these 
must be reserved for another chapter. 

It became obvious that the leading feature 
of fte policy of Lord DaUiousie was *' annexa- 
tiou.” He had annexed the Funjaub, confis- 
cated the dominion of the Riyah of Sattara, 
minor states had been quietly disposed of, and 
now demands were made upon the Nizam of 
tho Deccan, incompatible with his rights and 
dignity to grant, and to British honour to de- 
mand. The policy of his excellency appeared 
to be an exemplification of / 

** The good old rule,- the liniple plao, 

That they should take vbo have the power , 

That they should keep who can.” 

The temper of India at tbe time was not 
favourable to such a policy. His excellency 
was warned of this. The certaintj- that as 
state after state was “ brought within the com- 
pany's red line” (as old Runject Siiigh would 
say), native gentlemen of ability, civil and 
military, would be debarred of all hope of 
rising to eminence ; and os no scope would bo 
loft foi ambition, their disloyalty would iu- 
I crease, and sedition and revolt employ their 
' energies. Events would of themselves, in 
their own time, have brought these countries 
under British sway, but Lord Dnlhousio, 
like men who make haste to be rich, and 
2 )ierre themselvos through with many sorrows, 
provided a heritage of griqf, and blood, 
and shame for his country, by tho haste of his 
ambition. It may be, it probably was, an am- 
bition for her glory and aggrandizement, not 
his own ; but the principle, and its operations, 
worked all tho same against her. 


OHAFTER OXXIII. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE M.VIIQUIS OF DM.TIOl 
GOVERNOB-GENJlRAIi TO THE NIEAAI, 
SEf’OND BIRMESE tV \R— TREATY WlTt 

GiiinoN, the celebrated historian, remarks, 
" Darkness is favourable to cruelty, but it is 
also favourable to calumny and fiction." This 
remark applies to the negotiations and diplo- 
macy of our Indian empire. Deeds of auuex- 
.itioii like that of Scinde and the rajalik of 
Battara were contrived, and executed, after a 
tortuous diplomacy of pretences, before the 
EnglUh public could hear anything about it. 
Even the court ot directors, almost always 
unfavourable to annexation, were helpless in 


(SIE FROM 1851 CONBtfCT OF THE 

AND ITS RESULTS— AFFAIRS OP OUDE THE 
DOST MOHAMMED. 

the hands of the board of control and govenior- 
gencrals^who did for a long aeries of years 
pretty much as they pleased, in spite of the 
protests of the company. It is true that the 
directors, in a fit of unwonted spirit, might 
recall a governor-general, as they did Lord 
Ellenborongh, but this exercise of their ac- 
knowledged right would bo talked down in 
the clubs, wrote down in the organs of 
government, disapproved of in parliament by 
the members of tbe ministry, and denounced 
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by tlie ministerial backs in both houses. The 
real power of the company had been gone 
from the days of Pitt — their virtual power 
from 1833. 

In 1861 Lord Dalhoasio demanded from 
the Nizam of the Deccan that he should give 
lip to the Britieh resident at Hydrabad* a 
])oi'tion of his territories of the annual value 
of £370,000, until his debt due to the com- 
pany was fully liquidated. The resident was 
empowered to occupy with troops the country 
demanded, in case his highness refused com- 
pliance. 

Tho relations of the uizam at that time 
to the British government of India were 
extremely delicate, and much dissatisfaction, 
real or feigned, was cxjireesed at Calcutta 
with the way in which his highness governed 
his dominions. His state was, in fact, tri- 
butary, and he was held responsible for its 
good government according to an English 
standard, to which neither he nor his subjects 
had any desire to conform themselves. He 
u as unable to cultivate any independent ex- 
ternal rulutions; He dare not make treaties 
or alliances, except under tho direction or 
control of the governor-general of British 
India, lie was indebted heavily to the 
English government for the pay of troops 
obteuslbly used in his service, really employed 
to overawe him and his sniijects. lie was, 
by treaty, to maintain an army in alliance 
with tho British, to be placed at their disposal 
wheuover they might require such assistance. 
This treaty he probably never intended to 
obscrye ; at all events he acted without seem- 
ing to feel its obligation, ns was customary 
VI ith all the native princes. One of the advo- 
cates of nnnexatlouj' wrote at the jieriod to 
which reference is here made, in terms which 
so accorded with the policy of Lord Dal- 
housie, that it would seem as if the policy of 
annexation had been deliberately adopted, 
and its application determined upon in refer- 
ence to all the native states, and that the 
vvord had gone out to all concerned in the 
East India interest to hold it up. At all 
ev’ents tho number of books and pamphlets 
insisting upon the annexation policy which 
were published in 1860-62, was very rc- 
markahlo. Tho work refened to contains 
the fallowing hold assertiou of the policy in 
reference to the Deccan, Oude, the states of 
Central India, and all the territories governed 
by princes born there. Concerning the nizam, 
the writer observes : — 

*' The reader will remember that this is the neme of 
me metropolitan city of Seinde, as well os of the Deccan, 
oeo the geograpbicul end descriptive portion of this work. 

t Horace St. John ; Jlutori/ of ihe'iBrituh OonqHOtls 
in India, Cullmrn, London, 1852. 


" A population of nearly eleven millions is 
ground under his sway ; his finances are in 
irretrievable confusion ; his ministers prey on 
him, he preys on the people, and daily 
process of disorganization and decay is going 
on, while the prince sits on a throne which 
Would not last one year without the assistance 
of tho East India Company. Anarchy and 
oppression consume the resources and deso- 
late the face of a beautiful province, with an 
area of nearly a hundred thousand square 
miles. 

“This is an organized crime against hu- 
manity. It is for tho British government 
to redeem the state of Hydrabad from the 
demoralization end poverty with which it is 
afilicted, and to spare its reputation the 
rejiroach of conserving an authority exercised 
only for the vilest of purposes, Corruption, 
proliigocy, oppression, practised in all the 
departments of the nizam’s administration, 
cufeehio and impoverish the country, and it 
is a shame that ihe English nation should 
loud itself to the snppoit of a government so 
irretrievably weak and immoral, or to the 
further injury of a people already debased, 
degraded, and umlone. Chniity may ascribe 
to tlic nizam the virtue of good intentions, 
but it is scarcely wise to adopt tho Jesuit 
principle of dividing his motives from his 
acts, and judging him by ihe philosophy of 
Escobar. lYheu a sovereign is set up by 
British authority, one question alone is to be 
answered — Is he fit or able to reign ? If he 
is, then there is no need of a contingent force 
to uphold him on his throne. If he is not, 
every aid extended to him is an offence against 
the people he oppresses. The uizam’s domi- 
nions, however, will inevitably, sooner or 
later be absorbed in our own} and humanity 
will bless the occasion which rescues a fine 
country and a large population from the 
double curse of a tyranny at once feeble and 
destructive.” 

Coucerniug the other states Mr. Bt. John 
says : — 

■‘YVitli still more justice may these criti- 
cisms be applied to the principle of upholding 
the King of Oude. He is, as his prede- 
cessors have ever been, a feeble, cruel, faith- 
less despot, and we are the janissaries of his 
sanguinary power. Wo have lately been 
assured by an Indian official, high in tho 
estimation of the company, that he has seen 
the tax-gatherers in the territories of Luck- 
now, lighting their way through tho country 
with the flames of forty villages at one time, 
set on fire because the wretched inhabitants 
were unable to satisfy those vampires — the 
agents of an oriental exchequer. It would 
bo difficult, with the utmost license of style. 
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to draw an exaggerated picture of the anarchy 
and impoverishment which prevail in Oude, 
under a prince whose imbecility renders his 
subjects equall}’ contemptible with himself — 
fraeo Me fa forte gente fraca. Whenever 
the British government determines, therefore, 
to be consistent in its justice, it will do, what 
the king’s want of faith gives it authority at 
any moment to resolve. It will withdraw its 
stippr^rt from him; he will assuredly fall; 
and it will remain for the company, instead 
of keeping up a standing army to defend a 
people which has been robbed of all that was 
worth protecting, to undertake the duty which 
attaches to an imperial power, and make late 
atonement to Oude for nil the misery with 
which it has boon afflicted under its native 
governors. 

“In Nepaul, thoro does not appear any 
present necessity for interference, or in Nag- 
porc. But in the Gwalior state, the politics 
of Hydrahad seem to be oontinually repeated. 
A score of small states arc dependant on this 
— the hereditary domain of ficindiah's family, 
'rhe Ouveowar's dominions, under the Baroda 
residency, present a picture of similar demo- 
ralization, which it is vniiv to cry out against, 
unless the whole territory is to he immediately 
annexed ; for the aubsidiary and tbe protec- 
tive system is inseparably bound up with 
those evils. \\’hile the British states occupy 
an area of <177, (KK) equate miles, with a popu- 
lation of ninety-nine luillioiis, the subordinate 
native states occupy an nreo of (l!l0,0t)0 square 
miles, with a population of only fifty -three 
millions ; and thus ono-Lalf of India, with a 
third of its inhabitants, is under an inefficient, 
if not a dostiuctive government, upheld and 
protected by the British arms. 

“ The whole of these ought gradually to be 
annexed, and the fiction of native sovereignty 
abolished. Were it a harmless fiction, itmight 
be allowed to continue ; hut it is essentially 
injurious to India; and if in characterising 
the company's administration of its own pro- 
vinces, I employ terms of elevated panegyric, 
in dw’clltng on the system which upholds tlw 
coarse and savage tyranny of Oude, and the 
feeble and pernicious government of Ilyd- 
rabad, I have no language to express con- 
aoientioiisly my views except that of unquali- 
fied reprobation. The English people Iiava 
to be instructed that their representafives in 
India support, at Lucknow, a king whose 
atrocities are ferocious, even in comparison 
with the usual acts of oriental tyrants ; that it 
protects in Gashmere a ruler who flays a man 
alive because he fails to pay his tax ; and that 
in Hydrahad, a miserable creature, the victim 
of his ministers, as well of his own imbecility 
and vice, is maintained in power hecanse the 


British government, averse from conquest, de- 
sires to preserve its character for moderation. 

“ Every year, how’over, that these evils are 
permitted to exist, will increase the difficulty 
of removing them, ns well os the necessity wo 
shun. Infallibly the rotten state of Uydra- 
bad will, sooner, or later, bo incor]ioratcd as 
an integral province of our empire, and the 
longer this annexation is delayed, the more 
heavy and slow must be tbe labour of reclaim- 
ing it from barbarism to civilization. The 
ordinary question of history is thus reversed. 
It is not whether we liave a right to con- 
quer (for the conquest is already made), but 
whether, having conquered, wo have a right 
to impose on the provinces we have subdued 
cruel Slid feeble princes, whose only ambition 
is to gratify their degrading lusts, and wlioso 
sole power is one of destruction. G uilt, under 
theso despots, is insolent, and innocence only 
is not secure. There is no law im 2 )OBcd to 
curb their licentious will, which is enforced 
under a prerogative derived from ns. Every 
principle of morals, and every political maxim 
is thus violated and defied. When an im 2 >erial 
government assumes the privilege to npjioint 
viceioys, they should be charged to diRtribntc 
justiv'c and preserve peace, not to riot in the 
excesses of desjmtism, or give aiithotity to 
pillage and assassination. The ui)ha})pinesB 
of those populations is enhanced by contrast 
with the Iclicity of their neighbours. It is 
futile to muse over the pleasant vision of 
creating new Indian states, under kings of 
Indian blood, who may receive the lessons of 
civilization from us. Wo cannot xwosclytiso 
these princes to humanity. They will not 
embrace our ethics ; we must recognise their 
crimes, ^^'e may bo gentle and enressing fo 
them, but tliey will be carnifcca to their 
people. We have dreamed too long over this 
idea. We have no moral authority to uj»liold 
them, and they have no claim to be upheld, 
for the prescriptive right to jilundcv and 
opjucsB any community is a vile and bloody 
fiction. The regenerntiou of such jjowers is 
impossible. It is time to relinquish the faiicv. 
The inoro we delay, confiding in a better 
future, the further will the chance bo driven. 

‘ The hope is on our horizon, and it flies ns 
we proceed.' " 

These words are exponent of the Ualliousio 
poliiy, as thoroughly as if written by his 
lordship himself. 

It is needless to ti’ouhle the reader with a 
long account of events, wliich in their detail 
ofler no interest. It would be a recital of 
much the same story were we to show how 
one little state after another w’as swallowed 
®P great imperial England. The Deccan 
was a grand p^ize, and it was seized without 
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cumpuiiction. The English resident made his 
demands ; the nizam was in no hurry to con> 
code them. Troops were ordered into his 
territory. 

Throughout the year 1840-50, much dissntis- 
faction existed at Calcutta with the govern- 
ment of Oiidc. It is believed that even so 
early as the close of the war in the Punjaub, 
iiOrd Dalhousie had contemplated the annexa- 
tion of that kingdom, the independence of 
nhich was held to be a sacred thing by both 
hluhainmedan and heathen nil over India. 
Jjord llardingo had visited that province, and 
remonstrated with the king upon the mia- 
government of his dominions, in violation of 
his especial treaties with the English. One 
of the earliest acts of Lord Dalhousie was to 
send Colonel Slcemnn thither to investigate 
the state of the country. That officer tra- 
versed tlie uhole of the Ondc dominions, and 
liis rcpcirt nas most unfavourable. The 
eonntry must have sadly deteriorated since 
flic days of liishop Hehcr, for no two accomifs 
(if any place could bo wove in contrast than, 
liiat given by the divine and that by the 
colonel. Ilobor, however, took but a cursoiy 
\icw of the country; Hlecinnu investigated 
its actual condition. The enemies of l^ord 
I Jttlhonsie, and of the East India Company, 
affirmed that those accounts were got up by 
tlie colonel with a view to sustain Lord l)al- 
liousio in following out his policy of annexa- 
tion. ‘When, at a later date, (ieiioral Outram 
nas sent with the ostensible object of rocon- 
eiliiig matters, and of recalling the king to a 
sense of duty in reference to his people, and 
his treaty obligations with the English, simi- 
lar allegations were made, and (leiicral Outram 
was criminated in a way such ns his rectitude of 
eliaracter forbids those who know it to believe. 
The diflerences with Oude became more com- 
plicated and serious, until the final net of an- 
iiexatiou by Ijord Dalhousie set at work the 
elements of rebellion and mutiny, winch lived, 
but slumbered, in the heart of India. 

'I’lie year 1860 began in the serenest trau • 
<iuillity. India was in perfect repose. The 
wars of Lords Auckland, Ellen borough, Har- 
diiigo.aiulDalhouhie, had added fourteen mil- 
lions sterling to the public debt of India, and 
swallowed up besides six millions sterling of 
the current revenue. It was expected that 
Lord Dalhousie wovild prosecute peace by all 
means, and above all tilings avoid any attcmjits 
to enlarge the British territory, as it bad been 
found by experience that the extension of 
British dominion lessened its security, and in- 
creased the debt, without any commenaurato 
advantage. During 1850 and 1851 these 
pleasing expectations were realized, notwith- 
standing that in Oude, that realm of political 
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storms, Lord Dalhousie and his agents were 
playing 'with the lightning. On the north- 
west frontier the Afreedees gave some trouble, 
and Pesliawnr, the old cause of contention 
betn-eeu Affghau and Sikfa,wa8 the cause of dis- 
putation and negotiation between Aflghan and 
Englishmen. Rir Colin Campbell found occu- 
pation fur the freebooters of the frontier, 
although his operations were not very success- 
fui, and his co-operation with Calcutta not very 
harmonious. Bailwoys and electric telegraphs 
engaged the attention of the directors at home, 
and the councils in India. Laws favourable 
to religious liberty and education were also 
enacted, and improvements of various kinds 
devised and partly applied. 

For many years the government of Ava bad 
been on unfriendly terms with that of Calcutta, 
and eaily in the year 1852, the arrogance, 
ignorance, and fully of tliat state, led once 
more to an njtjieal to arms to settle perma- 
ueiitlj' the dili'ercnces uhich cutild not be 
otherwise adjusted. 

SKf’OMI BIRMESE W.VR. 

A now viceroy of the Emperor of Birmali 
took up bis residence in Ilangoon. Ue seemed 
animated by a keen hatred to the English, and 
a resuliitiun to avenge the disasters of the 
former war. His conduct was at first insult- 
ing only, which w.ns borne tamely by the 
English, who dreaded the expeuso of another 
Birmeso war. 'J'his enduratico of affront pro- 
voked its renewal and aggravation, until it 
bcc.'mie intolerable. The property of English 
subjects was injured or invaded in various 
ways, nml it beenme ncccBsary at last to de- 
mand redres."!. Peaceful iiicaus were tried in 
vain ; Commodore Lambert was sent with a 
ship of the line and sonic W(Rr-Btcamers.‘ The 
commodore was rccciaed with much houghti- 
ness, and acts of violence still continuing, ho 
was compelled to exceed his instructions, and 
mnkcsonic active demonstrations of force. All 
Europeans whom the viceroy could seize 
were cast into prison, the rest found shelter 
on board the Jiritish ships. The dilatory 
policy of Lord Dalhousie throughout the con- 
test enabled the Birmese to gain confidence, 
and organize resistance ; prompt and decisive 
action, when an ajipeal to anus became inevi- 
table, would have saved many valuable lives, 
and have preveiifod niueli expense and trouble. 

On the 24th of Febrimry, six steamers were 
dispatched from Bombay to hladras to embark 
troops for a Birmese cnmpnigii, under the 
command of O'eiicral Oodwin, wlio, as colonel 
of a regiment, had served in the previous war 
with Birmah. The troops consisted of two 
European and four native regiments, with four 
corps of artillery, chiefly Europeans. It was 
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the 29th uf Marcli before the armament left 
the roads of Madras. A few days previous 
(the 26tb) a force similar in all respects to 
that which loft the roads of Madras, was dis- 
patched from Calcutta. The total uninber of 
men, exclusive uf the naval service, did not 
much exceed eight thousand. An ultimatum 
had been sent by the governor -general, which 
ran out on the Ist of April. An officer was 
sent to Rangoon to obtain a reply — he was 
fired upon. This act the Birracse knew well 
was contrary to European custom in war, was 
regarded as dishonourable and barbarous, and 
would excite strong resentment. Admiral 
Austin took command of the naval portion of 
the expedition. Ruth the naval and military 
commanders were advanced far in life, wore 
inactive in their habits, and feeble from years. 
This circumstance excited much painful com- 
ment, to the cflect, that notwithstanding all 
the nation had suffered from partisanship and 
routine in the selcctiou uf commanders, the 
syslcm remained the same, as if incurable by 
any amount of calamity or experience. 

On the Cth of April Martaban was attacked 
by the Bengal force, uud easily carried. The 
Madras troops arriving on the 7th, were in 
time to }iartiuipalu in an attack upon Rangoon. 
The place was stockaded, and garrisoned by 
twenty-five thousand Biinicse troo))s. The 
pagodas on the heights were fortified, and 
contributed mucli strength to the defence. 
The enemy fought in the way they had done 
in the previous war, and their defences were 
not much improved, but strong ; their cannon 
were of heavier metal than in the former war. 
The stockades were cannonaded and bom- 
barded, and some of them stormed ; a marine 
force, consisting of eighteen hundred men, 
contributing prominently to the victory. The 
British lost seventeen men killed, one hundred 
and thirty -two wounded, and two officers from 
sun-stroke. The capture of Rangoon led to 
the immediate return of the inhabitants of 
Pegu, who hated the Birman yoke, and placed 
themselves willingly under the protection of 
the English. The British commander was 
one of those dilatory old generals, in which 
the civil autiioiitics so frequently delight. He 
was desirous of doing nothing during the 
rainy season, from May to October, but the 
Birmese collected in such force at Basscin, a 
place of importance up the lesser Irriwaddy, a 
branch of the greater stream bearing that 
name, that it became necessary to dislodge 
them ; at all events, so the general thought. 
He accordingly ordered four hundred Euro- 
peans and three hundred sepoys, with a corre- 
sponding complement of artillery, sappers^ and 
miners, to accomplish that object. Thi.s force 
descended the Irriwaddy, and ascended the 


minor branch to Basseiu. The importance of 
steamers in expeditions of this nature was de- 
monstrated. This was an arm of war of the 
power of which the enemy had formed no idea, 
and their surprise, confusion, and dismay at 
its development, were very great. About 
seven thousand men sheltered in stock- 
ades defended the approaches to Bassein. 
The English, joined by a detachment of 
marines, mustered about one thousand. They 
found behind the range of stockades, a mud 
fort, mounted with heavy guns. After an 
ineffectual fire on the part of the Birmese, and 
an impatient and gallant attack by the British, 
stockades and fort were stormed, and tlic enemy 
fled, leaving nearly one thousand men killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, in the hands of the con- 
querors. The Birmese infantry fought badly, 
except while under cover, but the artillery- 
men stood by their guns until they fell, 
pierced by the bayonets uf their assailants. 
Major Erriugton, and a detachment of the 61st 
liglit infantry, behaved with distinguished 
gallantry. The British left about half their 
number as a garrison. 

On the 3rd of June a small force was sent 
in a stuuiucr to attack the city of Pegu, the 
old capital of the province called by that name. 
One hundred Europeans, as many sepoys, and 
a few saj>pors and miners, composed the de- 
tachment. As the English approached, the 
eueny' ran away. The English retired from 
the place without leaving a garrison, when the 
Birmese camo hack, and perpetrated great 
cruelties upon the Peguans for their ho.spitable 
reception of the English. During the remain- 
der of Juno the weather was inauspicious for 
active enterprises, and very trying to the 
health of the troops. (General Godwin’s pre- 
vious exi>crionce of the climate was not thrown 
away, his sanitary arrangements were skilful 
and BuccoBslul. lie sent to Calcutta earnestly 
desiring reinforcements, which onght not to 
have been needed; a sufficient force for the 
objects of tbe expedition should have been 
sent in tbe first instance. The reinforoements 
ho required were sent, consisting of a few 
squadrons of light cavalry, a few troops of 
horse artillery, a field battery, some sappers 
and miners, and a few battalions of infantry. 
I’ho governor-general also visited the seat of 
war, add conferred with the commander-iu- 
chief as to a plan of future operations. 

In July an expedition was undertaken 
against Promc, which was opposed in its pro- 
gress up river, but dispersing the enemy’s 
parties, it arrived, without loss, upon the rear 
of the Birmese general’s army. The rein- 
forcements had not yet arrived, and some 
apprehensions were entertained that the enemy 
might be found in such overwhelming numbers 
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as to defy attaclc. A couple of volleys were 
exchanged, and then the Birmeso took to 
flight, leaving behind them twenty-eight guns, 
their standards, camp equipage, and the gene- 
ral’s barge. It was September before Prome 
was captured, which was accomplished with- 
out incurring any resistance that deserved the 
name. The British did not garrison it, and 
when reinforcements arrived the enemy were 
again in possession, and determined, if possible, 
to hold it. An obstinate conflict ensued, bnt 
the dispositions of General Godwin and Briga- 
dier McNeil rendered the enemy’s resistance 
productive only of destruction to his onn 
troop.s. General Godwin’s capturing and re- 
capturing of places caused much fatigue to the 
troops, and the loss, especially by coup de 
*olcU, of several ofiicers. There was a want 
of consistent and comprehensive plan on the 
part of the general’s expeditions, which made 
them exhausting to his army and expensive to 
his country. When Promo was the second 
time captured, there lay a force of six thousand 
Birmese near, the place, who held the town in 
observation. Nothing could have beeu more 
easy than the dispersion of these men, which 
the general refused to attemjit until more 
troops were placed at his disposal. It was 
rumoured in tlio army that his cxcelleucy had 
an objection to terminate tbo war too soon. 
Bmall detachments were ordered up by him 
from llangoon with so little jiulgmcnt that 
they w ere beaten in detail. It then became 
necessary to send from llangoon a force of 
fourteen buiidred men, including n newly 


important result — a revolution at Ava on the 
part of those who were opposed to the con- 
tinuance of the war ; the king was deposed, 
and his brother reigned in his stead. While 
these things were going on, hostilities were, as 
in the previous war, waged from Arracaa. 
The British marched throngli the Aen Pass, 
taking the stoekades in flank, by which it was 
blocked up, and slaying or dispersing their 
defenders. This circumstance also contri- 
buted to the revolution. Negotiations wore 
opened witli the new emperor, and by July, 
1853, tlic Birmese troops had retired from the 
vicinity of Pegu, ni)OU the dominions of Ava 
Proper. The feeling, however, was not ami- 
cable, and reason existed to doubt the ain- 
ceiity of the new Birman court. The 
demonstrations made by the governor of Cal- 
cutta, of a firm intention to liold Pegu, had at 
last their due effect, and towards the close of 
1854 relations were established as amicable 
as the Birmese will allow themselves to 
mnint.tiu with any foreign government. The 
year 1 Sod was uutTeinarkable fur any operations 
of a hostile kind in India, but aflairs in Oude 
waxed worse and worse, and the policy of an- 
nexation by Lord Dalhousie, in reference to 
that country, was )>lainly developed, although 
not actually nccomplisiied. 

I In lb5o amicable relations were established 
I with Dost Mohammed, the ruler of Affghan- 
I istan, who had proved himself an acute poli- 
tician. Hyder Khan (his son Akbar, the 
I enemy of the English, had fallen a victim to 
the jjolitical jeahmsy of tlie other chiels, and 


.arrived detachment of bikh irregular horse. 
This brigade swept the country of tlie enemy. 
At Pegu, eight thousand men drew up in line 
and awaited a charge, by which they were 
broken and dispersed. The Sikh cavalry < 
liroved themselves most efficient, pursuing and i 
cutting down the enemy’s cavalry with zeal 
and courage. 

On December 28th, 1852, tbo governor- 
general, by proclamation, declared Pegu an- 
nexed to the British dominions, lie also de- 
clared that he contemplated no further con- 
quests, but should the King of Ava refuse to 
hold friendly intercourse with the British j 
government, he would conquer the whole Bir- 
mese empire. This proclaiuatiou produced an ! 


was poisoned) came down to Peshawur, and 
negotiated a treaty, by which Dost Mohammed, 
against whom we had made war in Aflghan- 
istau, was recognised by tlit British govern- 
ment. This chief had been governor of 
Giiizni when the British stormed that place. 
The treaty was negotiated with Mr. John 
Lawrence, brother to the Captain George 
Lawrence, who accompanied Sir W. Mac Nagh- 
ten to the quasi-friendly meeting with Akbar 
Khan, and who saw the brother of Hyder 
Khan murder the English minister. “ 0 tern- 
pora mutantur, e< mvtamvr cum iUos ! ” 

Both the years 1854 and 1855 were in 
India years of administrative improvement 
and material progress. 
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CHAPTER CXXIV. 

HOME EVENTS-DJhl'Ll’ES HETWEEN THE BOARD OE CONTROL ANJ) THE COURT OE 
DJliliCI'OUS })UHIN(J THE AVHOLE PERIOD OE THE CIIAIU'ER OV 1833-4— VICIOUS 
RULVOIW.E OK APPOINTING GOVEKNOKS-GENEIIAL— RECALL OK LORD ELIJJNBOROUGM 
BV THE COURT OK DIRECTORS— DISCUSSIONS lU’ON THE APPOINTMENT OK LORI) 
J1ALU0US1E~IIIS policy ok annexation causes uneasiness in ENGLAND-NEW 
CHARTER 1833-1. 

'i'liK charter of lHSo-4 iilaeod the East India ! directors were almost invariably for a policy 
Company in a position to the board of control, ' of pence ; the board of control and its iiomi- 
to the cabinet, and to the country, so cssen- ] nocs, the govcrnors-general, were generally 
tially different from ifs previous relations to the abettors of oggranclizenieiit and war. 
any of these sonrccs of power and authority. Scarcely were the arrangements of 18i5o 
lhat its history up to 1854 merges in the made between the hoard of control and the 
general political history of the English go- directors, than the former resumed its oflS- 
vemment. A relation of what transpired in eious, insolent, and domineering policy. Early 
tlio board of directory would prove unintc- in IbBI an application, on the part of the 
resting, unless to renders connected with either crotvn, was made to the King's Bench for a 
the company or with India. Hiiriiig all that mandamus, to compel the court of directors, 
time, the directors were engaged in struggles “under the act of 179H,’’ to transmit certain 
with the board of control, to retain some despatches to the East Indies, they having 
fragment of the power which was all but been directed to do so by the board of eoni- 
entirely wrested from their hands. The missioners for the affairs^ of India. These 
board made use of the name of the company despatches related to claims made upon the 
and of the directors to scroon itself from rc- King of (.hide by certain unprincipled adven- 
spous^iilily. If the ])oliey ))ursacd by the j tnrers and money-lenders. The directors 
English cabinet was unpopular, the orators j were unwilling to interfere, to embroil either 
mill organs of the press, who served the | the company or the government of India in a 
former, placed all evils at the door of the i matter whore they were not called upon by 
latter; if occurrences in India pleased the ' right or duty to take any jwrt. The goveni- 
English people, the cabinet took all the credit. 1 ment might have waited a short time, as the 
In the one case the directors of the East India act of 1833 would have come into operation 
(’onipany were represented ns mischievous on the 22ncl of April, 1834. The board. 
Mild incomjiotciit, in the other they were however, would show its authority and domi- 
treated os cyjihers ; it was the president of iinte, and, therefore, insisted upon immediate 
the board of control, or the governor-general, compliance. Kiich was the general spirit in 
nr both, by whom all the good was accoiii- wliich hnsincss between the two boards was 
plislicd. The directors held their tongnts, — conducted. The cry raised against a double 
some from timidity, some from party sym- government was factitious, it meant simply, a 
pathy with the caliinet ol the day, others to ilemaml upon the company to give up what 
please the court ; men ot iinict and reserved pflrtroHayeandauthoriiy remainecl withthem,to 
dispositions among them «aid nothing, it was the minister for India. Double government, 
their habit to be silent; if they did make a propeily speaking, there was none; for the 
demonstration, they were tliruateiiud with the board of comtnirisioners or board of control, 
abolition of tiieir jiowcr, and some of the whichever way it might bo called, genernllv 
goveniinent faction would he instructed to enforced its views, and nearly always with a 
ask some pointed and insulting (lucstion. or j high hand, and in a spirit mid mode uncon- 
uiake a motion, which would at least afford stitutioinil and improper, 'rho firmness of 
an oiyportuiiity for convoying the impression the dinectors in the ease of the mandamus 
llnit the comiiany was no longer of any use to prevented its execution. They protested 
India or to England, that it was an obsolete against the folly and wickedness of the whole 
existence, and tlie sooner it became defunct affair, and the deputy eliiurman preferred any 
tlie better. The most shameless falsehood consequence rather than inflict upon his con- 
nnd effrontery were resorted to, by eiiooessive science the stain of signing such a despatch, 
govcnimcuts, to brow-beat the directors, un- The matter became known to the public, 
dermiiio the influence of the company, and the newspapers took it up, public opinion was 
clutch the patvoiugo which, by law and for once with the directors, the board of con- 
jnstioc, holongpil to the directors. The 1 trol became afraid of that public opinion it 
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]iad 80 often, by scnndalou&ly faitblc&s means, 
misled and prejudiced against the directors 
and the company. Lord Elienborough gave 
notice of .-v motion in the lords, and this 
caused Earl Grey and his ministry to make a 
precipitate retreat. Throughout the whole 
of his political career, Earl Grey was a 
haughty aud factions enemy of the company, 
and ulien in power betrayed a jealousy of the 
court of directors, and an eagerness to grasp 
their jnitronage, uhich, probably, no other 
minister had shown. Lord Elienborough de- 
manded the reasons u hy the board of control 
refused to proceed with the mandamus, Earl 
(trey ro])liod that he did 7iot knotc. On the 
Ctli of May Lord Elleiibotough brought for- 
ward his motion, and uttered a withciing 
denunciation of the conduct of the ministry. 
The Duke of Wellington, in one of the most 
seiittililc and earnest speeches he over de- 
livered ill parliament, followed in the same 
strain. The lords -chancellors of England and 
Inland deliveied eloquent harangnes for the 
purpose of making the motion a party que^.- 
tion, in whicfi they did not succeed. Finally 
the house of luids voted against the goveru- 
moiit, who winced more under the exposure 
than tlie i of c. It was a vote of censure by 
tlio house of lords of tho immorality and in- 
justice of Lord Grey’s government in its Indian 
policy, and of its tyianny and unconstitutional 
treatment of the court ot directors. On the 
8th of May Mr. Ilerrics moved in the com- 
mons fur the same jiapors refused, but ex- 
torted, in tho house of lords, 'riie govern- 
ment, iiitiniidiiled hy their defeat in the upper 
house, made no resistance. Kir Robert Peel, 
and several of tho most eloquent members de- 
nounced the conduct of the cabinet, the board of 
control, and of its chief, Mr.Grant. None of the 
members, on either side, espoused the cause 
of the ministry, except Mr, Joseph Hume, 
That gentleman, always so liberal in home 
affaiis, so watchful of the public expenditure, 
and so useful generally, sympathised in 
colonial matters, especially in East and West 
Indian affairs, with solfiah aud class interests. 
His mind was Jjabituated to partial and unjust 
views of colonial affairs by siding with e^t 
Indian slavery, of which he was tlie industrious 
and but little scrupulous champiuu. The 
defeat of the board of control, in the attempt 
to coerce the court of directors into an inequit- 
able and impolitic line of action, rankled in 
the hearts of the miiiistiy. The nature of the 
defeat, its modut ope^ andi, the public ex- 
posure attending it, mortified, but did not do 
more than partially check Lord Grey's enmity 
to the company, which be communicated to 
tho heads of his party. A short time, there- 
fore, was only permitted to elapso before the 


board of control renewed its aggressive policy 
towards the directors. Changes of ministry 
occurred at brief intervals, which established 
the Whigs in office for a time, more firmly, 
although with much diminished prestige. Sir 
John Cam Ilobhouse became president of the 
board of commissioners for the affairs of India. 
He was a more courteous, but mure insidious 
and less candid enemy of the company than 
Mr. Grant had been. Indeed, presidents of 
the board scorned to think that the real object 
for which they were appointed was not to 
co-operate with tho directors for the better 
government of India, but to study and apply 
such tactics of uppotitiun to the East India 
company as would socniest destroy it, and 
turn over to the coteries who constituted 
ministries that vnhiable patronage which tho 
directors possessed, and for which the parlia- 
mentary and party jioliticians hungered. 
The chief ufliccs in India w'ere nut conferred 
on the company's best ssrvauts, or ou persons 
selected from any class of Englishmen x’^cu- 
liarly fitted for them, but upon iiolitical par- 
iizans. In proportion as India was ruled by 
the board oi control it ceased to be governed 
for the peojila of India, or of England, and 
was governed for party purposes and ])arty 
patronage. During tho twenty years which 
elapsed between the act of 18^, and the 
act of 185J, for the regulation of tho com- 
pany’s affairs, the directors showed an im- 
provement in the spirit of their administration 
which no impartial person, acquainted with 
tho history ot the company, can deny. 

In August, 18fi4, a new feud, as fiercely 
maintained as the last nnmed, broke out 
between the two divisions of the double 
government." On the resignation of lord W, 
Rentinok, Kir Charles Metcalfe, ex officio, 
assumed the vacated post pro tempore. Tho 
directors, in view of the high tolentB of Sir 
Charles, his great experience of India, aud his 
moral influence, deemed it inexpedient to dis- 
turb his pnsBCBsion of office, and confirmed 
him in his charge. This, as a matter of course, 
enraged the board of control, and a long and 
puiniul controversy arose. That Sir Charles 
possessed all the qualifications for the high 
offico to which ho was designated was not 
denied hy the board ; tlio president placed his 
objections upon the narrow ground of patron- 
age. Sir Charles was a servant of the com- 
pany; the office, in the opinion of the cabinet, 
ought to be held by a servant of tho crown. 
The grand question for the public, as to the 
fittest man, was left out of view by the 
ministry. A place w’as W'anted for a minis- 
terial party -man, and, therefore, the excellent 
and enlightened appointment made by the 
directors should be overturned. India and 
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Indiaa appointments had been, at last, tho* 
roughly brought within tho range of the 
disputes of Itome party faetions, — an evil 
against which all stutusmcu, convcrsatit with 
India and its peoples, had warned successive 
governineiits. This contest continued nntil 
January, 1835, when Sir Robert Peel came 
into power. Tiiat minister was as much bent 
as his jiredocesBors upon despoiling the com- 
pany of their patronage, but he did not pro- 
ceed to do BO in the high-handed, haughty, in- 
solent manner displayed by Lord Grey, Lord 
J. Russell, and Mr. Grant. He thought it pos- 
Biblc by sly and slow methods, not less surely 
to accomplish the same end. 11c began his 
ministerial career by conciliating the directors, 
in whicli he completely succeeded; and, acting 
in harmony, Lord Heytesbury was nominated 
to tho office, bir Charles Metcalfe being pro- 
visionally named as his sneccssor. Sir Robert 
Peel tailed to secure tho support of the com- 
mons. The Whigs again came into power, and 
they resumed autliority in the same arrogant 
spirit towards the company. Tliey refused 
to recognise Lord Heytesbury, allliovgh Ite 
had been sworn into office. It was one of the 
most discreditable party moves of the ago. The 
public disapprobation was strong, but tho 
Whigs braved it. Discusbions fierce and }>ro- 
tracted were niaintaiuod in puiliameiit, which 
seriously damaged tho government, and dis- 
played the party auimusitios which it cher- 
isliod, in a most uul'avourable light. 

On the Gth of May, 183(1, tlie chairman 
and deputy chairman of the company ad- 
dressed a letter to the president of tho board 
of control, an extract from which will show 
the jnst seutimeiitB by which the court of 
directors was at that time animated ; — “The 
conrt do not forget that the nomination of 
Lord Heytesbury was made, and bis appoint- 
ment uompleted, duiing the late administra- 
tion. But this fact, connected wdth his re- 
moval hy the present ministers, fills the court 
with appreheuaiun and alarm, as respects both 
India and themselves. It has always been 
the court’s endeavour in their public acts, and 
especially in tiieir nominations to office, to 
divest themselves of political bias ; and in 
the same spirit they now consider it to be 
tlieir duty frankly and firmly to exjiress their 
decided conviction that tho vital interests oi 
India will be snctificed if tho appointments of 
governors are made subservient to political 
objects in this country ; and if the local autho- 
rities, and, through tliem all public servants, 
are led to feel that tenure of office abroad is ! 
dependant upon the duration of an admiuie- ' 
tration at home ; and, further, that the revo- ' 
cation of an appointment, such as that of Lord 
Heytesbury, tor no other reason, so far as the 
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conrt can judge, than that the ministry has 
changed, must have the effect of lessening the 
authority of tho court, and consequently im- 
pairing its usefulness and efficiency as a body 
entrusted with the government of India." 

W'hatever effect this letter may have Lad 
npnn the convictions of the cabinet, it had 
none upon their policy. The general public 
had little opportunity of judging of the argu- 
ments and motives of the directors, for, un- 
fortunately, they had such a repugnance to 
publicity, and so habitually neglected to throw 
themselves, however strongly in the right, 
npon the jiulgniont of the country, that their 
battles with the board of control were fought 
in tho dark. The board, however, through 
its agents in parliament, and by the press, 
stirred up the country by the reiteration of 
misrepresentatioiiB. Prom these causes the 
public had seldom an opportunity of judging 
except from ex parte statements. Fierce 
debates ensued in parliament ; the ministry 
icfused all papers and correspondence which 
might throw a light upon their motives and 
conduct. A motion was made to compel 
their production ; Sir Robert Peel spoke with 
peculiar eloquence and effect in condemnation 
of the conduct of the ministry, but the vote 
was made a party one by the government, and 
the motion lor the production of papers was 
saccussfully resisted. ISir Cam Ilobhouse and 
Mr. Vernon Smith were esjtecially remarkable 
lit the debate for tlicir party feeling and dis- 
ingenuous arguments. The appointment of 
Lord Heytesbury was triumpliuutly resisted 
by his whig antagonists. Mr. Edward Thorn- 
ton has justly observed upon the transaction 
— “ It was one of the strongest instances on 
record, in which a power was exercised witliln 
the strict limits of the law, but in a manner 
altogether ut variance with its spirit. It was 
one of those acts by which a political party 
loses far more in character than it can possibly 
gain in any other way.” Tiie nomination of 
a governor -general by tho cabinet was an 
appropriate sequel to the })roviouB conduct. 
After waiting until Lord William Bentinck 
arrived in England, during which time Sir 
C. Metcalfe conducted the government in a 
manner not at all in accordance with the 
policy of bis successor, Lord Auckland w’as 
noiuiimted. In a previous chapter this pro- 
fligate and calamitous appointment has been 
made the subject of comment. It is only 
uecoBsary to say here, that it was profligate, 
because it was a mere party nomination to 
the government of a great empire, and that it 
was made purely to confer a good office upon 
a couiederate, irrespective of 'his merits. That 
it was a disastrous appointment, the history 
of Lord Auckland's incompetency as governor- 
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general of India, already given, has abundantly 
shown. In the years immediately following 
these transactions, the company and the board 
of commissioners wore much occupied by the 
relations of England to Persia, and the gravest 
discussions took place as to the designs of 
Tlnssia upon Hindostan by way of Persia. A 
sufficient account of the policy and proceed- 
ings of the company and the English govern- 
ment was given when relating the transactions 
preliminary to the Afigiian war, so as to render 
uimocessary a further detail of them in con- 
nection with the diacuBsions in the court of 
directors and the action taken by that body 
and the board of control. 

For some years but few disputes occurred 
between the two boards. The disaster atten- 
dant on Lord Auckland's policy led to hot 
discussions in parliament. The Whigs de- 
fended their measure with very little regard to 
the justice of the defence. The press, how- 
ever, teemed with severe articles, some of a 
sarcastic nature, turning into ridicule the 
clainiB of men to govern an empire whose 
judgment was so much at fault in nominating 
the lioutoiiant of a province ; others of the 
“leaders" were severe, stern, written with 
dignity, and jiolitical knowledge. The wars 
in Aftghanistan, Heindo, and in Ohina, led to 
many discussions in parliament, and the 
thanks of both houses were voted to the officers 
by whom victories were achieved. 

The appointment of Lord Elleuborough to 
the goverument of India was another instance 
in which the board of control exercised its 
authority to the disadvantage of India and of 
England, in spite of the company. In the 
nomination of Lord Ellenborough it is true no 
active opposition was offered by the court of 
directors, for it was well known how useless 
such opposition would have been. His ap- 
pointment was, however, against the geueral 
opinion of that body, and of parliament, and 
of the country. His nomination was regarded 
as a fault on part of the Tories, as culpable 
as the appointment of Lord Auckland by the 
V\ higs. Ho was a man of more ability than 
Lord Aucldand, capable of perceiving talent 
in others more readily, of appreciating and 
honouring it more ; but he was as much of a 
})Brt)zan, and his attainment of so high an 
office was regarded as the result of mere 
))arty services. His career in India was so 
injudicious, involving so much danger and ex- 
pense — so fitful, capricious, eccentric, and un- 
certain — that the directors were obliged at last 
to recall him, without the consent of the hoard 
of control. This decisive act caused long and 
angry disenssions between the board and the 
court. Parliament took up the dispute. The 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel de- 


fended Lord Ellenborough, justified his follies, 
and extenuated his errors with exceeding 
acrimony towards the company, and in a 
spirit as thoroughly the expression of mere 
party as the Whigs displayed in their dishonest 
apologies for Lord Auckland. The country 
had come very generally to the conclusion 
tlrat appointments to office, in the public in- 
terest, was not to be expected from either of 
the great sections of the higher classes, who 
divided the influence of parliament, and alter- 
nately shared the favours of the court. The 
estimate formed of Lord Ellenborough, and 
of his career, by the English public, was that 
expressed in one of the most discrimiuating 
and eloquent passages in the History of the 
BritUh Empire in India, by Edward Thorn- 
ton : — “ It is certain, however, that his Indian 
administration disappointed his friends; and 
if a judgment may be formed from his own 
declarations previously to his departure from 
Europe, it must have disappointed himself. 
He went to India the avowed champion of 
peace, and he was incessantly engaged in war. 
For the Affghan war he was not, indeed, 
accountable — he found it on his hands; and in 
the mode in which he proposed to conclude it, 
and iu which ho would have concluded it, but 
for the remonstrances of his military advisers, 
he certainly displayed no departure from the 
ultra-pacific policy which he had professed in 
England. The triumphs with which the per- 
severance of the generals commanding in 
Affghaui.>.tau graced his administration seem 
completely to have altered his views ; and the 
desire of military glory thenceforward snp- 
plantcd every other feeling in his breast. He 
would have shunned war in Affghanistan by 
a course which the majority nf his countrymen 
would pronounce dishonourable. He might 
without dishonour have avoided war in Bcinde, 
and possibly have averted hostilities at Gwa- 
lior, but he did not. For the internal im- 
provement of India he did nothing. He had, 
indeed, little time to do anything. War, and 
preparation for war, absorbed most of his 
hours, and in a theatrical display of childish 
pomp many more were consumed. With an 
extravagant confidence iu his own judgment, 
oven on points which he had never studied, 
ho united no portion of steadiness or con- 
stancy, Ills purposes were formed and aban- 
doued with a levity which accorded little with 
the offensive tone which he manifested in their 
defence, so long os they were entertained. 
His administration was not an illustration of 
any marked and consistent course of policy ; 
it was an aggregation of isolated facts. It 
resembled an ill-constructed drama, in which 
no one incident is the result of that by which 
it w'as preceded, nor a jnst and natural propa- 
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ration for that wli'.uli is to follow. Everything actual condition, or wants of India, seems to 
in it stands alone and unconnected. His in- admit of little doubt. Such knowledge is still 
Hueuce shot across the Asiatic world like a peculiar to a few. The technicalities of the 
meteor, and bttt fur tiic indelible brand of mu-sl ab.‘<truse sciences are not more nnintelii- 
shame indented in Sdude, like a meteor its gihlo to the general body of persons in this 
memory would pass from the mind with its country, than tiie very names of Zillah and 
disappenrnnee.”* It is astonishingly strange Sudder courts. Sunie uho possess this infor- 
that fourteen years after his recall, under cir- inatiun in a greater or less degree, desire par- 
curnistances so disurodihahle to himself, he lianiciit to adopt the whole legislative control 
should have been inndo niiiiistcr for India, of India, because tlicy imagine every member 
with a scat in tlie cabinet of tlie government isetjnally well instructed with themselves ; Imt 
of the Earl of Oerby, again to be driven from from IBljl to sm.t]l change in this respeet 
office by the voice of piililic ojiiuion, in con- is observable. Whenever Asiatic topics were 
sequenee of bis party spirit, and incoiiipeteney then iiitrodnued, they were listened to imp.s- 
to deal witli Indian tiflairs. It is if possible tieiil]3', treated witli indifference, and cagerlj’ 
still more strange that bis ronened errors dismibsed.* )Sueli subjects are not only nnin- 
fonnd abettors among those to whom the re- terchting, but obnoxious, to the general boily 
sponsibility of the government ot tliis great of the house. This feeling is no more than 
empire were committed, and his conduct dis- natural in th.at bcnate. It is the prevailing 
euRsed in tlie spirit of fnetiou, not of jiatriotism. tone of the country, which is undoubtedly very 
His ji.-irty had leariied nothing during all ill-acquainted with the social and iwditieal 
these years, as his ajipointmcnt to such nu atntc of the East. 

office proved, niul tlie faithless defence of his “ Uonscqnciitly, nothing can he more dim- 
eunduct also ]iroved, when public indigiiatiun gerous tlian to trust to parliament alone for a 
left it impossible for the guvorniuent to retain walchlul and wise administration of the details 
bis services. of Indian affairs. It may, and generally does, 

The dooiRivo act of the directors in recalling decide justly in great controversies on iinpe- 
Lord Ellenborough gave a iresh stimulus to rial jiolicy ; hut if ever tlio ininuto and subor- 
the board of control to watch every oppottu- dinate points arc forced on the daily and oon- 
nity for invading their iudcpendoucc. The j timial attention of parliament, it will B8.surcdl3' 
double government worked badly, not because j lesign their settlement info the bands of the 
of its constitution, but because tlie higher ■ ascendant statesman of the dny.j- It would 
classes represented by the government of the | give him, what a jirime-miuister has himself 
day were anxious to gain the entire pat ronag ^ described as a dangerous and unconstitutional 
It was imjiossible to govci'n India wdth a j amount of power, a power which should excite 
steady and cousistont policy wltile this was the | the jealousy of all iii this nation who are 
case. Professor Wilson was right when lie attaelied to our institutions.^ That minister 
wrote that some iniliiential and indepon<icnt without a corrupt seiitinieut in his breast, or 
body must nlwaj’s be maintained between the a corrupt priictiec in his own scheme of action, 
Englisli cabinet and the ])eo]iIe of India, if will assuiedl}', under the conditions of iiis 
that country bo governed with inipartialitj' political oxisteucc, employ the power and 
and a constant intelligible jiolioy. The more patronage thus confided to his will iu obtain - 
poAver the board of control a-sumed, the ingthe command oFparliameutarysiiprcmac%." 
leas attention parliament paid to Indian From the recall of Lord Ellenborough to the 
affairs. If India, or an Indian governor, were appointment of Lord Dalhousie, varions use- 
to be the subject of a partu debate, the jiar- fnl laws were passed for India by the imjieriul 
Hnmentary benches were well tilled ; if the in- parliament — these could not ho ennmerated 
terests of India, of England in India, of the nml described except iu a history of the sta- 
relations of our oriental possessions to the totes regulating Indian affairs. Sir Henry 
empire, were to be disenssed, the benches were Hardiuge and Sir Hugh Gongh, it has becli 
empty of all or nearly all hut those by wliom already observed in passing, were raised to 
the ministerial whip, or the member vhuse the rank of peers, the former to that of a vis- 
motion was to bo debated, “ made a house.” count, tlie latter to that of a baron ; and sub- 
Mr.^ Horace St. John, in his work entitled sequently Lord Gough was promoted a stcji 
British Conqiiesis India, has triilj' ob- in the peerage. Pensions were also conferred 
served : “ W hether the popular legislature is upon tliese noblemen, and their heirs male 
now so far educated to an acquaintance with 

the history, the religion and laws, manners, re- * Iu an important debate in the coinmoos (.M113-, 
sources, industry, trade, arts, castes, classes 1862 ), scarcely forty members wouW remain to hear the 
oiMuions, prejudices, traditions. local feelings, 663 

• Vol. Vi., close of the history. J Earl of’ Derby : Speech, April 2 , 1 832 . 
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within two generations ; various rewards were 
distributed to the naval and military officers 
who distinguished themselves in the Chinese 
war, and to the military officers wlio served in 
CJ walior and the two Pnnjanb wars. Promo- 
tion was not bestowed on a liberal scale to offi- 
cers of inferior rank, non-commissioned officers, 
and soldiers. Thanks were given in parlia- 
ment to the great actors, civil and military, 
who took the leading parts in the great trans- 
actions which jiassed in India up to the time 
wlien Lord Dalhousie resigned his govern- 
ment. lie was himself promoted a step in 
the peerage. The aiijmiutment of that uoblo- 
niaii to tlie momentous responsibilities of 
governor-general of India, was due to the 
inflnence of the Dnke of Wellington and Sir 
Robert Peel. The hitter regarded him as “ a 
promising young man," a description scarcely 
ap)iropriate to the office of governor-general 
of India. Sir Robert considered him a dis- 
ciple of his own ; and was proud of that tact fur 
administrative routine which Sir Robert suc- 
ceeded ill imparting to Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, his own son Frederick, and 
others of his pupils in iiarliamentary and offi- 
cial service. There was no difficulty, there- 
fore, ill gaining tlic assent of Sir Robert to 
the nomination, hut Lord Dalhousie, like Lord 
Elton borough, was essentially the Duke of 
\A'ulliiigtuu’s nuniiuee. However just his 
grace in the adiuinistratiou of armies or 
peoples, ho Avas never a warm advocate for 
jiTomotion for merit. He held the principle 
of aristocratic patronage to be perfect. Those 
who were his own warm admirers had always 
good chance of high office, jirovided they pos- 
sessed tact fur business (a sine <£u& non with 
the duke), were well born (aiiotlicr indispen- 
sable requisite), and were endowed with hold 
and active habits, or were presumed to be so. 
Hence tiir Henry Ilaidingc, the Napiers, the 
Suiuersets, Lord Raglan (as he afterwards 
liecame) especially, and Lord Dalhousie. All 
those men were tmart in business, or exact 
and regular in routine, or bold and energetic. 
Nunc of these men possessed genius, or even 
large capacity, except the Napiers, The duke 
himself had no coulidence in the prudence of 
Sir Charles or Lord Ellenborough, but all these 
men were upheld and abetted by him, as were 
otiiers, from the action of the causes just 
alleged. All were clever men, fit for high and 
important, but subordinate offices. Perhaps 
Hir Charles Napier, in spite of his overbearing 
temper and rashness, had ability for the office 
of governor-general of India; none of the rest 
had the qualities necessary for a post requiring 
such various and Iticely balanced qualifications. 
Rumour ascribed motives fur the appointment 
of Lord Dalhousie which did not increase 
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either the political or personal reputation of 
the duke. No doubt bis grace believed that 
Hardinge, Ellenborough, and Dalhousie, were 
all competent for the office. He was conscien- 
tious ill the Biippui’t he gave them, but had 
they not been connected with himself, and 
had they nut been idolaters of his genius and 
his glory, ho would have judged them with a 
stern inqiartiality, wliicli he did not exercise 
in reference to them. No governor-general 
that ever served England in that office had the 
ability for it that the duke himself possessed, 
who seemed to have an intuitive perception 
of the character of the peoples of India, and the 
way to deal with them. It is, however, indis- 
putable that those wiiom he ]iatroniscd in the 
office of governor-general, while they made a 
career brilliant and eventful, involverf the em- 
pire in much alarm, occasioned vast bloodshed, 
perpetrated gross iujiisticc, ruled the people 
arrogantly and tyrannically, although with 
administrative energy and ability. 

In the year IHoo it became necessary to 
determine the new constitution of tlic East 
India Oouipaiiy, as the charter of 1883, which 
came into effect in 1831, was only to last 
twenty years. It would bo tedious and unin- 
teresting to place before our readers the dis- 
cussions which occupied the attention of par- 
liament on this subject. It is, however, 
iiccessary to give a succinct account of the 
important changes which then took place. 

On June 3id, 18d3, Kir 0. M’ood introduced 
ill the house of commons a bill for the govern- 
ment of India, Avhich, with some slight modi- 
fications, became law. Tlio principal features 
of this measure may be thus epitomized : — 
The relations of the hoard of control and the 
court of directors to remain as before. The 
thirty members of the court to bo reduced to 
eighteen; twelve elected id the usual way, 
and six nominated by the crown from persons 
who have resided in India for ten years, either 
as servants of the company, or as merchants 
or barristers. Ouc-tliirduf the whole number 
to go out every sccuud year, but to be again 
eligible. The directors to receive salaries of 
£600 a year, and the chairman and deputy - 
chairman £1000 a year. No change was 
made in the general control which the gover- 
nor-general exercises over the Indian govern- 
ment; but a lieutenant-governor of Congal 
Avas to be appointed; the liontenant-goveruor 
of Agra to bo continued ; and a new presi- 
dency on the Indus to be created. A com- 
mission to be appointed in England to digest 
and put into shape the draughts and reports 
of the Indian law-commission appointed in 
18S3. It was also proposed to enlarge the 
legislative council ; giving the governor-gene- 
ral power to select two conncillore, the beads 

4t 
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of the preaidencieg one councillor each, and 
making the cliief-juetice of the Queen’s Court 
and vne other judge members, in all twelve ; 
the governor-general to have a veto on their 
legislation. The ])rivilege hitherto exercised 
by the court of directors of nominating all 
students to Haileybury and Addiscombe to 
cease, except in respect to the appointments 
to the military service, which were still to re- 
main in their hands. Tlie admission to the 
colleges, and consequently to the service, to he 
thrown open to public competition ; properly 
qualified examiners being appointed by the 
board of control. The act to continue in force 
until parliament should otherwise determine. 


[Chap. OXXV. 

On the 20th of August the act was passed. 
On the second Wednesday in April, 1851, it 
provided that the eighteen directors under the 
new constitution should be appointed. This 
provision was carried out according to law, and 
the authority of the old court ceased on that 
day. A more enlarged description of the act 
of 1853, which came into operation in 1854, 
would be unnecessary, as in a few years, in 
consequence of the mutiny and rebellion of 
1857, the East India Company’s control over 
the political affairs of India was abolished. 
The new act, together with the circumstances 
which led to it, will bo noticed in future 
pages of this work. 


CHAPTER OXXV. 

ANNEXATION OP ONDE— LAWS AFFECTING THE TENURE OF LAND IN BENGAL. 

It has been ehowu in previous chapters that ami uncertain contest. The enemies of the East 


in no part of India did the agents of the com- 
pany hold terms less amicable with a native 
state than in Undo. Both the government 
of that country nud the government of Eng- 
land violated their agi cements. The King 
of Onde coiihented to govern his subjects in 
a certain way wliicli accorded with the views 
of the company, which declared itself unable 
in consciciiee or equity to hold up the king’s 
government unless Ins jicople were ruled in 
a Just way, and so as not to endanger the 
peace of tlie contiguous llritisli territory. 
His majesty never eo governed his people. 
His eourt was infamous, and the country 
impoverished and ilistracted ; nevertheless, 
the people were loyal from traditionary and 
fanatical feeling, and the independence of 
Onde was held to be a sacred thing all over 
India. The English government failed in its 
pecuniary stipnlations. Snme were borrowed 
which Were never rejiaid, and borrowed in 
such a maimer, and the lender so treated, 
ns would naturally leave the impression 
that the borrower never iutended to pay. 
Whatever may have been the conduct of the 
kings of Onde to their own subjects during I 
the nineteenth century, their assistance in ’ 
money, more especially to the English go- 
vernment on occasions of emergency, was 
most valuable, and was not acknowledged 
with gratitirde or generosity. The following 
is the language of the author of How to Make 
and^ how to Break a Treaty : — “ It was 
during the residency of Mr. 1. R. Davidson 
that tlie first Punjaub campaign was raging, i 
All India was looking in terror at the fierce | 


liulia government did not hesitate to scheme 
and make proposals for the overthrow of their 
government. Dinapore and Benares were 
rife with intrigue. Whispered messages to 
Nojiaul were daily increasing the uncertain 
j position of tlio East India (Jomjiany. The 
I government paper, that certain criterion of 
the state of public fueling, was at tho lowest 
point ever known. There was then every- 
thing to induce tho Oude government to 
asBurt their independence, or at any rate give 
thcmsclveA airs. One move in that direction, 
and the East India rule would have been 
thrown back one hundred years; and who 
shall say to what extent the loss might not 
have extended? But no; Oude was firm. 
In tho East India government’s peril was 
clearly seen Oude’s constancy. Her men 
cheerfully given Irom her own army for the 
company. Her horses at the service of the 
irregular corps, then being raised in hot 
hoste, and her minister directed to tender 
every and any aid that the East India com- 
pany might require.* These are not wild, 
enthusiastic Batteries. These are the accounts 
of well-known realities. If Lord Hardinge 
has but an iota of the magnanimity for which 
we give him credit, he will not fail to bear 
witness to the gallant conduct of Onde on 
this occasion, and we look to him for it." 

Lord Dalhousie, in his annexation policy, 
having fixed upon Oude as a rich province, 
determined to take it, after the fashion in 
which Lord Ellcnborough took Scinde. The 

* The miaister Newab Ameenood Dowlsk received a 
letter of tbanlis on this oocasiou. 
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agents of the nohlo marquis, well aware of 
Lis policy, made representations in harmony 
with it. During the whole period of Lord 
Dalhousie's government until the annexation 
'took place, the British residents at the court 
of Oude interfered in every matter of govern- 
ment, and with an impertinence utterly humi- 
liating to the king. In 1864, the king 
banished one Eurrun Uhmud, a Moonshee, 
for perjury and sedition. This man had been 
the spy of the British resident, who inter- 
fered on his behalf in terms of menace and 
insolence utterly subversive of the royal 
authority. The courts of law were inter- 
fered with, British troops were ordered out 
upon the solo authority of the resident to 
execute his decisions in cases where he had 
been imposed upon, and in which in no case 
should ho have interfered. The result of 
such conduct was to create or increase the 
enufusion and disorder in the king's domi- 
nions, on account of which the annexation 
was afterwards ostensibly effected. What- 
ever the weakness or wickedness of the court 
of Oude, the faults of its government have 
this extenuation, that it was impossible to 
preserve order while Lord Dalhousie’s agents 
aud the resident were dictating in every 
department. Colonel bloeman, the English 
ro]irG3untative, ruled as a despot, and dic- 
tated as a conqueror. 

On the Cth of December, 1854, General 
Ontram arrived at Lucknow. His coiumis- 
hioii was to inquire if the reports of Colonel 
blccmtiu concerning the condition of Oude 
were correct. The general confirmed the repre- 
sentations of the colonel, after a brief inquiry, 
over so extensive a field, of less than fifteen 
weeks. On the 18th of March, 1855, his report 
wa.s made. The general, however, took care 
to guard himself from responsibility in thus 
bolstering up the annexation project, by de- 
claring that he had no knowledge or expe- 
rience of Oude, and only reported upon the ] 
basis of what he found in the records of the 
residency, and what he was told by the 
agents whom Colonel Bloeman employed. 
During the time the general was preparing 
his report, disturbances occurred between the 
Mohammedans and Hindoos, such as are 
Common all over India. This was made a 
pretext by Lord Dalhousio for the use of 
armed force in the interest of the British . 
government. ' 

On the 18th of June, 1866, Lord Dalhousie 
made, what is called in Indian state vocabu- 
lary, “ a minute," based upon the report of 
Outram , itself resting upon the general report 
of Colonel Sleefiian, who had been sent to 
Oude to get up such a report. In this minute 
his excellency placed before the court of direc- I 


tors a review of the condition of Oude, and 
suggested “ the measures which appeared 
incuiubout to take regarding it.” These 
amounted to the seizure of the revenues of 
Oude, and appropriating the surplus to the 
advantage of the company. The disposal of 
the king was a matter of difficulty; but, on 
the whole, Lord Dalhousio and the council of 
Calcutta were favourable to leaving him a 
nominal sovereignty. The directors and the 
board of control approved of the proposals in 
the main, and left the carrying out of the 
measure entirely to the governor-general’s 
discrctiou. This was intimated in a despatch, 
dated the 21st of November, 1855. By the 
end of 1855, therefore, his excellency was 
invested with full power to do as he pleased ; 
and he pleased to do that which no doubt 
every member of the council of India which 
now meets in Leadcnhnll Street will admit, 
set India in a flame, and was impolitic beyond 
any measure, however foolish or extravagant, 
perpetrated by any governor-general, from 
the day the board of control made the office 
a party one, and a reward for the members of 
a class. Military preparations were promptly 
made to curry out the plan purposed. 

On the 30th of January, 1866, General 
Outram informed the prime-minister of Oude 
of the intention to take possession of the 
kingdom. To the romonstrances and argu- 
ments of his majesty there was but one an- 
swer, tic volo, sic juheo. It was insisted that 
his majesty should accept and sign a treaty 
voluntarily surrendering his kingdom. This 
he refused to do. Three days of grace were 
allowed him for the acceptance of this bill, 
He still treated the proposal with indigna- 
tion. “ Accordingly, on the 7th of February, 
185G, Major-general Outram issued a pro- 
clamation, previously pre^Jared at Calcutta, 
wherein it was declared that ‘the British 
government assumed to itself the exclusive 
and permanent administration of the terri- 
tories of Oude,' and that * the government of 
the territories of Oude is hereafter vested 
exclusively and for ever in the honour- 
able East India Company.' Having thus 
assumed the government of Oude, ho pro- 
ceeded to constitute its civil administration, 
in accordance with instructions previously 
addressed to him for his guidance by the 
supreme council at Calcutta, ap])oiating nume- 
rous commissionors and other officers, at large, 
and in some cases excessive salaries, payable 
from the revenues of the kingdom of Oude, 
to administer the affairs of the country in 
various departments. As may fairly bo pre- 
sumed, to his disappointment, if not to his 
surprise, the officials of the Oude govern- 
ment all refused to enter the service of the 
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Eaat India governmont. The disLauded Oude 
army declined to enter the regiments which, 
tyere being raised. Every inducement by 
confronting them with armed regiments to 
prove their lielpleas position, by tempting 
them witli payment of arrears, and with the 
offer of receiving young and old alike into the 
ranks, failed for a long period. They de- 
clared tliey had no arrears to claim from his 
majesty ; and one gallant suhhadar of one of 
the regiments stepped in front of his comrades, 
and staled, he had served his majesty and his 
forefathers for forty years, and would enter 
no other service. That active officer, Briga- 
dier (iiray, who was present on this occasion, 
is chnllcngeil, if he can, to deny the truth of 
these assertions. In virtue of the proclama- 
tion, tlicso gallant men, hy tlieir conduct on 
this occasion, might be accounted rebels; but 
ill spite of the risks they encountered, they 
thus manifested their devotion to the rtgime 
of their slandered rulers and princes. 

“His Majesty the King of Oude having 
determined to repair to England to lay his 
case before the throne and parliament, applied 
to the resident for his sanction; hut that 
functionary, not re.spccting the niisfortuiics 
even of a king, treated his majesty’s applica- 
tion in an imperious luauiicr, and endeavoured 
to dptcr and prevent him from aecoiiiplibliing 
his wishes. Jii order still luoro p<nutodly to 
mark his discourtesy, the resident, on frivo- 
lous pretexts, held to hail his majesty’s prime- 
minister, Syed Allie Nuque Khan, a noble- 
man of royal dosccni from the family of Delhi, 
and of dYstingnislicd rank, who, from the 
commencement to tlic end of his political 
career has uniformly proved himself a sincere 
and steadfast adherent of the British govern- 
ment, and who has received the commenda- 
tion of the British autliorities. At the same 
time, other Ligli and distinguislied ofiioials 
were held to bail, and placed under surveil- 
lance at Lucknow by the British anthoi-itics. 
The records, public acts, official documents, 
and other pajiers of importance to liis ma- 
jesty to enable him to cstablisli his claim fur 
the restorotion of his kingdom, were seized 
by tlio resident and hia officials. The prime- 
minister, ns we stated, wuis obliged to give 
security, and to the effect that he would not 
depart from Lucknow. The same plan woa 
followed with the minister of finance, Knjah 
Balkishen, and also with the keeper of the 
governmeut records. Baboo Pooruu Chum ; 
and the king was thua deprived of the eer- 
vices of these officers, and of their testimony, so 
indispensable to the maintenance of his rights 
in this country. An attempt was even made 
to prevent the king's own departure by the 
arrest of twenty-two of his personal attendants, 


and by the seizure of his carriage horses ; but ho 
came away with others, and his family have now 
preceded him to England, to seek redress for 
this spoliation, at the hands of the English, 
parliament. 

"That no claim might he wanting in this 
behalf, since the confiscation of the Dude 
territoiy, the royal palaces, parks, gurdeii.s, 
menageries, jdate, jcwellciy, household fur- 
niture, stores, wardrobes, carriages, rarities, 
and articles of vertu, together with the royal 
museum and library, containing two hundred 
thousand volume.s of rare books and manu- 
scripts of immouBc value, have been seques- 
tered. The king's most valuable stud of 
Araluan, Persian, and English horses, his 
fighting, hunting, riding, niid baggage ele- 
pliaiit.s. Ilia camels, dogs, and cattle, li.ive nil 
been sold by jiublic auction, at nominal prieo.a. 
llis majesty's nrnionry, including the most 
rare and beautiful worked arms of every 
description, has also been seized, and its con- 
tents disposed of by sale and otherwise. The 
queen mother, to whom (leneral Oiitrnm 
descended to offer nioneif^ to induce her to 
persuade the king to sign the treaty, has iil.so 
reason to declare that the ladies of the roy nl 
LouseLold have been treated in aliursh and im- 
fceliug manner; that, despite their protest, and 
a most humble petition uhicli they sent to the 
political conimiHsionur, they were, on the ll^lrd 
of August, IBoti, forcibly ejected from the 
royal jmlace of Cliuttnr Munzul by offieoiM 
who neither respected their persons nor tlicir 
jiroperty, and who threw their effects into 
the street; and that a sum of money which 
had been specially left by' the king to be 
Approjiriated for their maintenance, was pre- 
vented by the British authuritics from being 
so applied.” j" 

The annexation of Oudo was effected 
without a war. The king believed that nu 
appeal to the Queen of the United Kingdom 
and her parliament would reinstate him in 
his honours, ami he discouraged all attempts 
on the part of his troops or people to defenil 
his throne. General Outrom w'as appointed 
the governor-general’s agent for the govern- 
ment of the province, and the plan of govern- 
ment was as nearly as possible identical with 
thot established in the Punjaub. The sys- 
tem of police was that established in Scinde 
by Siv Charles Najiier, when governor of that 
province. Thus the year 186G witnessed one 

* “ Ili« lordship in coiiucil will hare gathered from Use 
trauelation of the conference which I held with the queen 
mother, that I promised that lady an annual stipend of 
one lakh of ropces, provided that the king would accept 
the treaty.” — Omle Biite-hook, p, 891 : and see up, 
885-8. “ 

t " Baeoilee vi ereclns.” 
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of the most remnrkablo events which had 
occurred in the history of the British empire 
ill India ; one of the oldest states, and in alliance 
with the East India Conipany, was, by the 
biiiiple will of the I'higlisli government, an- 
nexed. It is scarcely iici'cssary to say, that 
the agitation excited by the nicasiire in India 
viis very great; at first, the people were 
niijialled, after a time they prepared for mu- 
tiny and revolt. 

The condemnation of Lord Dalhousic and 
the government was very strong in J'higlaiid, 
mid the severest critioisnis weio made in the 
imhlio press upon tlie whole system of our 
Indian governiiieiit. In India, the people 
of Glide inaiiitniiied a sullen silence, hut they 
jirejiared for iiisiirreetion ; and. in order to 
make it more cffeetiial, endeavoured too stic- 
eossfully to corrupt the Bengal native armj% 
which was mniuly recruited iroiu Glide and 
tlic surrounding provinces of British India.* 
I’ntortunatcly, the di.s]ioaitioii of the tnlook- 
iliirs and soldiery of Glide to revolt was 
shared in by tlic whole of the inhnliitants, 
even by those who miglit ho supposed likely 
(o profit by a change of masters. The con- 
duct of Lord Dalhousic, his ministers, and 
ollicials, was not calculated to soothe the irri- 
tation and indignation which liis policy had 
cieatod. The state of Glide between the 
.iinmxatlon and llie groat revolt has been 
described in a ]ietition to the house of com- 
iiioiiB, from the King of Gudo ; tlic following 
extract will suffice: — “ Kiuco the military 
occupation and annexation of the kingdom 
of Glide, the eoiiidiy lias been tlirown into 

II state of niiicli confusion. That whereas 
during the reign ot the bovereigii of Gude, 

* As the annexation cf Duilc nas inidoubUdly Ibe main 
iimoeot' tbe drcacllul mutiny of lS.i7,tIic reader may n uli 
to conault the vuluminoua doeiinienis evtiiiit on the subject. 

I II doing so, the following inuy be perused with iutcreat. 
Ill tlic order which follons : — 

1. The treaties concluded between the E.ist India Oom- 
jMiir and the nilcra of Oude from 17Go to 1837, published 
III the rollertion of East India Treaties, laid before the 
Itnusi' of Lords, 24th June, 1833. 

2 . The correspondence and minutes of the governiueiit 
Ilf India amongst the "iiapcrs relating to Oude,” pre- 
-I'liled to the honses of parlianicnl by command of Her 
Majesty, 1850. 

3. 'The notification from the Rigtit Honourable the 
E-irl of .\iicltlnud, Ooreruoi -general of India, to llis Ma- 
jesty Hie King of Oude, Sth July, 1S30, on the subject of 
die recent tieaty under thite lllh September, 1837, and 
His Majesty’s reply thereto sent nith (he cose. 

4. The lemonstrancc on the jiart of the gorctnor-gcue- 
inl of India, Lord Ilardiage, delivered to the King of 
Oude, 23rd November, 1817, scut nitli the cose. 

5. The letter of the Honourable Oourt of Directors to 
I be GoveTnoT-geneial of India, lOtb December, 1856, le- 
hi'ivc to tlie assumption of the govcinmcnt of Oude, 
ordered by the House of Commons to bo printed, Sth 
Eebruary, 1 867. 


and whilst happiness prevailed within tito 
kingdom, no emigration took place therefrom, 
but, on the contrary, the subjects of Qreat 
Britain in Ilindoatan evinced a diaposition to 
immigrate thereto, and settle therein ; since 
the annexation of tlic territory to the British 
dominion, numbers of person-s have Bed from the 
kingdom of Glide, and immigration has wholly 
ceased. That it is computed that not less 
than one hundred thousand persons, including 
civil servants of the government, and the dis- 
banded troops who iiavc refused to take the 
company’s service, have been deprived of 
their nicana of subsistence ; that the business 
of the country having been transferred from 
tlie natives to the British officers ami forces, 
the retainers of the zemindars have been 
thrown out of tlicir situations; that the na- 
tives lioliling office as writers, clerks, &c., 
i have been turned away and replaced by com- 
pany’s servants ; that all allowances and peu- 
I lions being stopped, many of the recipients, 
including members or near connexions of tho 
royal family, have been rodneed to extreme 
jioverty ; tliat the conduct of the British to 
the natives of the lower class is complaiuod of 
as harsh in tlie extreme ; that justice cannot 
I now be obtained at Lucknow; and that crime 
is committed with so much impunity, that 
even the royal palace itself has been broken 
into and pillaged of money and jewels to a 
large amount.” Lord Dalliotisic seems to 
have been aware of the danger, although 
unwilling to acknowledge the cause or redress 
the grievances lie had inflicted. He urged 
upon the conipany and the government the 
necessity of preserving a sufficient force of 
European regiments. He argued, requested, 
entreated, remonstrated in vain. While 
vlauger was tUreateniug on , every hand, the 
authorities in England were withdrawing the 
European regiments, without sending out 
reliefs. This policy was suicidal, and was 
persisted in with an inlatnnted conceit 
of judgment by the board of control and 
the comiiany, notwithstanding warnings the 
most clear and urgent from men of the highest 
authority on Indian aflairs, as well ns from 
the governor-general. At last the denoue- 
ment came, the blow was struck, and all Gudo 
burned in insurrection. It is barely just to Lord 
Dalhonsie to show that whatever his ambition, 
or his errors in working it out, ho was 
prescient of the necessity for keeping up the 
European branch of the army in India, not 
only after the annexation of Gude, but 
throughout bis government. He saw soon 
after his arrival the danger of placing too 
much confidence in the native troops, and tho 
absolute necessity of preserving in the army 
of India, in all its presidencies, a larger pro- 
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portion of the European element. Several of 
the IcadinfT journals of London attributed to 
Lord Dalhousie an opposite line of conduct, 
and blamed him for the small number of 
European troops in India when the mutiny 
of 1857 broke out. Nothing could be more 
opposed to truth than these allegations. 
Copies of certain despatches and minutes 
duiing the governorship of India by the 
Marquis of Dalhousie, received by the court of 
directors, or by the president of the board of 
control, from the government of India, for an 
increase of European troo]i8 subsequent to the 
acquisition of the Punjnub, Pegu, Nagpore, 
Hatlara, Jliansi, Berar, or other districts, have 
been submitted to parliament and printed, on 
the motion of Mr. W. Vanaittart, M.P. The 
Marquis ol Dalhousie, so far back as Septem- 
ber, 1H48, earnestly requested the addition ol 
at least three European regiments of infantry 
to the army in India, from which so large a 
nnniber of British troops had been withdrawn, 
and this request was complied with by the 
India-hoUHO anthoiities. In March, 1849, 
two otlior regiments of infantry were ordered 
to bo added to the queen's forces in India. 
On the 5th of February, 1853, a secret letter 
was written by the Indian government, con- 
sidering the regular force whioh would be 
required for the permanent occupation of the 
uo\vly-ao<juircd jirovince of Pegu, and recom- 
moiidiiig that one regiment should be added 
to the iiuinher of European infantry in each 
presidency. This increase was ordered, the 
total addition including 71 officers and 2.700 
rank and file. 

In September, I85t, a most important 
minute was issued by the governor-general 
in council, and transmitted to the directors of 
the Tndia-bouso, in which, with reference to 
the then state of India and the war in Europe, 
the diminution of the British force then at the 
dispo-sal of the guvernineiit of India was most 
earnestly deprecated. The minute appears 
to have been elicited by an order for the recall 
of the 25th and 'JSth regiments from India 
without being relieved until the close of 1855. 
It illustrates most strikingly Lord Dalhousic’s 
sagacity, and wo recommend an attentive 
perusal of it to all persons in possession of the 
parliamentary paper in which it is included. 
‘‘ The imprudence and impolicy of weakening 
our force of European infantry at the present 
time,” WTites the marquis, “will be made 
evident, I think, by a brief review of the 
amount of that force which we actually 
possess, of the position in which we stand, 
and of the contingencies and risks to which 
we are liable." He show's that the army had 
been very inconsiderably augmented during 
the past seven years, notwithstanding the 
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great changes which had occurred in the 
interval, and the vast moss of territory ac- 
quired by recent conquests. He warns the 
directors of the danger of countenancing the 
prevalent belief (in India), that we were (in 
1854) grappling with an enemy (the Russians) 
whose strengtii would prove equal to over- 
power us, by withdrawing troops from India 
to Europe; and he reminds them that “India 
has to play her own part in this contest, that, 
unlike Canada and the colonies, she is in 
close proximity to some of those powers over 
which the influence of Russia is supposed to ex- 
tend, and that she is already indirectly affected 
by the feelings to wbich the war has given 
rise he adds, “ it is at least possible that 
those feelings may be quickened in the hostile 
action which she will bo called upon to meet 
by force of arms.” This spirited remonstrance 
of Lord Dalhousie against the weakening of 
our military force was unavailing, for the 
authorities at home, “ looking to the exigen- 
cies of the war in Europe and the general 
tranquillity of India,” confirmed the order for 
the return of the two regiments. Another 
long “minute” was issued by the governor- 
general on the 6th of February, 1856. In 
this slate paper the marquis, following the 
]irinciples and gnidanco of Lord \^ ellesley, 
endeavours to detormino what ore the wants 
of the govornmeut of India in respect ol 
Euiopcaii infantry throughout the territories 
for which it is rebj)onbiblc, and to show how 
thobe wants may best be supplied. 'i'hc 
various coiisidcration-s adduced mnst lead, he 
thinks, to the conviction that the European 
infantry in Bengal ought to be reinforced, 
and he names nineteen battalions as the 
minimum force of the European infantry 
which ought to be maintained upon the Ben- 
gal establishment ; — twenty, he adds, would 
be better, and even mord not superfiuons. 
Having reviewed the wants of the several 
presidencies in Euccesbion, and in minute de- 
tail, the govornur-gcncral concludes that the 
minimum force of European infantry which 
can bo relied on as fully adequate for the 
defence of India and for the preservation of 
internal quiet is thirty-five battalions — nine- 
teen for Bengal, nine for Madras, and seven 
for Bombay. Of these twenty-four were to 
be queen’s and eleven company’s regiments. 
The idea of permanency being essential to 
the nsefulnees of this force, it was proposed 
by the marquis that the twenty-fonr queen’s 
regiments should be declared by the home 
government to be the establishment of royal 
infantry for India, and that a formal assuraiicc 
should be given that no one of these regi- 
meuts should at any time be withdrawn wi^- 
ont relief, unless with foil consent of the court 
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of directors. It was further proposed to add 
a fourth regiment of European infantry to 
each of the armies of Bengal and Madras by 
converting two regiments of native infantry 
into one of European infantry ; in each, re- 
spectively, disbanding the native officers and 
sepoys, and transferring the European officers 
to the new European corps. 

The result of these minutes does not appear 
from the returns, but the public know that 
Lord Dalhousie expostulated in vain. 

While the events which issued in the an- 
nexation were passing in Oudo, changes were 
being effected in the laws of land tenure in 
Bengal, which, although salutary in them- 
selves, led to discontent, and prepared the 
talookdars and zeniindars for rebellion. There 
existed great difficulties in the way of reform 
of any kind in India, of which persons in 
England could form no conception. The 
sympathy of the people was with despotism, 
and they preferred freedom to cheat, and the 
chances dciiciidant upon a speculation in 
fraud, to law and justice. When the English 
put forth any enactment which jirotcctcd the 
ojipressed, bnt wliieh also prevented the op- 
pressed from defrauding or imposing upon 
their tyrants, they felt no gratitude for such 
intorpobitlon. They were of course very de- 
sirous to bo released from any disability under 
wliieb they lay, jirovidod tlic power which 
rescued them left tliem still an opporttuiity of 
resorting to chicanery in their dealings with 
otlicrs ; bnt on the whole they preferred the 
most grinding tyranny nnder which men 
could suffer, if it also admitted the precarious 
hoj)G of winning hack their own by deceit and 
intrigue. J nst laws, dealing equally with all, 
were regarded with aversion, unless where 
some tradition of creed allied such a law to 
long maintained customs. Early in 18f5iJ the 
legislative council took up a measure which 
was designated “ the Sale law." It was an 
excellent remedy for some of the greatest im- 
pediments to the prosperity of Bengal. The 
measure was introduced to the council on the 
authority of no less important and compe- 
tent a person than Mr. Grant, and was admi- 
rably devised for its purpose. It would be 
impossible to give the reader a correct notion 
of tlie subject without detailing the state of 
the land tenure at the time in Bengal, and the 
way in which that tenure worked against the 
progress of agriculture, the sottlement of 
European planters, and the prosperity of the 
country. The following description of “ the I 
Sale law," and of the circumstances which 
called for it, was wTitten by a gentleman then 
on the spot, and familiar with the project, and 
tlie discuBsions to which it gave rise : — " Un- 
der the perpetual Bettlement the whole of. 


Bengal has been divided into estetes held by 
landlords on the tenure of a fixed quit rent to 
the company, '^'hilc this rent is paid no act 
short of treason can deprive a proprietor of 
his estates. Bhould he not pay up to the 
hour, liowevcr, his estate goes to the hammer. 
In practice few estates are thus sold, and the 
tenure may be regarded as a free liolding aub- 
ject to a laud tax. These estates, however, 
are often of vast size. The landlord, often an 
absentee, cannot manage them liimbelf. Earm- 
ing, in the Englibh sense, he never dreams of, 
and the collection of rents from peril aps 100,000 
cottiers — there arc more than 2,000,000 on 
the Burdwan estate — is too heavy a task for 
an Asiatic. He sublets it fur ever. The 
8nl)-tcnant, whom we call a talookdar, bolds 
of the zemindar, as the zemindar holds of 
government. In English phrase, he lias a 
perpetual lease from the tenant of the crown. 
Two-thirds of the whole land of Bengal is 
thns held, including almost all the indigo fac- 
tories, sugar plantations, and European farms. 
Tlie tenure would seem to an English farmer 
rational cnougli. Unfortunately, Lord Corn- 
wallis, when he cstahliBhcd the perpetual 
settlement, in order to secure the government 
rental, arranged that, in the event of failure to 
pay tile quit rent, the sale should vitiate all 
encmnbrunccB whatsoever. Wlienover, there- 
fore, an estate goes to the hammer every lease 
upon it is fp«o Judo \oid. Beenube 8towe is 
sold, all the John Smiths on the property are 
dejirivcd of the leases they have paid for. 
The zeniiiidnrs, thoroughly aware of tlie law, 
use it in this fashion : — They lease the lands 
to wealthy tenants, suffer them to raise the 
value of the property, fail to jiay the quit rent, 
and nt the coiibequcnt sale buy in their own 
estates, under a lake name, claar of all encum- 
brances. The threat of such a proceeding 
has actually been employed iu one instance 
within my knoivlcdge to extort money from 
the manager of a great indigo concern. Of 
course with such a tenure improvement be- 
came inqioBBible. kleu will not lay out capital 
in improving a properly their right to which 
may be destroyed at any moment without any 
fault of llieir ow'n. They considered them- 
selves, with justice, as tenants-at-vvill instead of 
leaseholders. The evil has long been felt, hut 
liitbcrto a reform has been considered impos- 
sible. It would bo, it was alleged, a breach 
of the perpetual scttlemcut. At last the evil 
became unendurable. Captain Craufuril, 
manager of the Indigo Company’s affairs, 
agitated the question vigorously. He demon- 
strated that the present tenure prohibited ad- 
vance. The press took up the subject, assert- 
ing that a radical change w'ould involve no 
breach of faith. Officials seized upon the 
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<lueBtion ns soon ns there appeared n gleam of | portant : — Hitherto it has been daiigcrona for 
hope, and at last it oisiimed a practical loj-iii. . a great proprietor to quit hia estate. His 
A proposition was brought forward, atrougly ' agent may want it for himself. In that case 
supported by the government of Bengal, for 1 he fails to pay the government rent. No 
Icoeping leases inviolate in the event of a sale. ! subsequent payment is of any avail. The 
So long as tlie money bid for an estate would 1 estate is put up to auction, and bought by a 
cover the government nrrear, the leases were j bidder employed hy the knavish agent. It is 
to be held intact. The new proprietor would now proposed to permit the proprietor to dc- 
hny land subject to the leases upon it. In the | posit in the collector’s hands any amount of 
event, Lon ever, of the sum bid not being siiffi- company's paper lie pleases. Up to tho value 
eicnt to pay that nvrenr the leases must be of that paper he is safe, lie maj go to Eng- 
vinlated and the encumbrances cleared away, land for two years or ten, or, if ho chooses, he 
'J'his proposal, it is evident, secured the lease* may deposit so much paper that the interest 
holder in every event but one. A reckless shall he equal to the government rent. In 
zemindar might grant away jiortioiis of his 1 that case lie is secure for ever, happen what 
estate at peppercorn rents till nobody would may. 1 have described this innovation at 
buy tho whole subject to sueb leases. This j some length, but yon will readily perceive that 
contingency would be of frequent occurrence, I it alters not only the tenure of land, but tho 
and Mr. Grant therefore has juopoaed a new I whole conatitution of society in Bengal. It 
scheme. It goes further than the former one, i makes the leaseholder a free man. It deprives 
further than the boldest reformers liave dared the Iniulowiier of a fciTible instrument of oo- 


to hope. Mr. Grant proposes that every ta- 
lookdar, or permoneut leaseholder, shall have 
the right to call in a government surveyor. 
If this official on exaniiuatioii reports that the 
rent paid under the lease is sufficient to jiay 
the government rout, he is scoured for ever. 
AMiatevor bccoiuos of tho estate his lease 
cannot bo touched or his rent raised. He is 
of course bound iiy his lease to pay the rent 
agreed on w itb bin laiullord to lii.s landlord ; but 
the zeiiiindar can no longer by fraiui animl bis 
own ngrecinents, nor can he by folly cause the 
ruin of every one under him. Two-thirdsof the 
laud users — not landowiicrH — of Bengal thus 
exchange tennney-at-w ill for a leasehold right. 
They have always contiacted and paid for the 
latter form of tenure, but liitberto, from the 
defect of tho law, have been uuablo to secure 
it. The advantage of this reform to the 
zciniiidar is scarcely less than to his tenant. 
It is iusccuiity which has kept down the price 
of land ill Bengal. Tt is calculated that on the 
average almost nil zuiiiiiidnries rctnin a clear 
2o per Cent, ujion the purchase- money ; yet | 
thousands jirefor the governineut C per cent, 
siiniily for its security, lu other words, the 
funds are liehl to he mure beoiire than landed 
jiropcrty iii the iiropoitiou of five to one. 
Some other ehauges hove been iiitrudnced, 
nil tcudiiig to increase the securily of land, of 
uhich the follow iiig is, jicrhaps, the most ini> I 


ercioii, ejectment at will, the right to which he 
had formerly by his own lease abandoned. It 
creates a class of yeomanry of small free land- 
I hohlers, a class most urgently required.” It 
I could not be expected that changes so mo> 
I meutous would be unopposed ; yet for some 
time the parties most interested, in a selfish 
' sense, remained silent, and, in fact, no opposi- 
tion was made such as would undoubtedly have 
I been offered had it not been for tho impression 
I Piitertniued througliout. the Bengal provinces 
thnt"tlie Company’s Raj” would soon come to 
an end. The feelings mirturud in Glide had 
communicated themselves all through these 
provinces, and there was not only a general 
expectation of successful disturbance, but a 
knowledge of the means by which suceess 
was to be secured. The native landboldcrs 
were not in ignorance, as were the company’s 
officers, civil and military, as to tho luilitory 
revolt then preparing. Tlie rebellion ]>re- 
vented tho application of" tho Sale law ” by the 
council in its original form, but, while sonic of 
the refoniiB then discussed in connection with 
it have not even yet been carried, much lias 
been done. The agitation on “ the Sale law ” 
greatly iticrc-ascd the agitation of the classes 
venally interested, but they avoided demon- 
stratioiiB, hoping that the power that interfered 
with their customs would soon perish in a new 
and grand struggle. 
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CHAPTER CXXVI. 

PEUSIAN WAR— ITS CAUSES— INVASION OF HERAT- EXPEDITION TO THE PERSIAN GUEF— 
CAPTURE OF BUSIIIIIE, MOIIAMMERAH, AND AKWAE— PEACE NEGOTIATED AT PARIS. 

The circunistancea which origiuntcd the Per* ship. What ho cherishes above all is his 
biiiu war of 1850 were of the same nature independence, and the maintenance of good 
ns tlioso which issued in the AfTghan war. relations with foreign powers.” 
blinute details of the ])olicy of Russia towards This letter puts the shah's policy in tnc 
Persia, and, through Persia, towards British j most favourable point of view. The idea of 
India, were given in the account of events | compensation on the side of Affghanistau, for 
preliminary to that war. | territory lost on the frontier of Russia, per* 

Although peace and, apparently, good re* | vaded tho Persian court, and it was some- 
lations were then established, a bad feeling thing like a point of honour to take Herat 
lurked in the Persian court. Tho desire to | whejiever ojipurtunity might present itself, 
invade Affghanistan was not abnuduned, and i On the 21st of Jnly, 1851, Culoucl Bhicl, then 
the Jiussian govcriiuicnt kept up the had I minister of England at tho Persian court, 
feeling without autually urging Persia to a informed his majesty that the views of Eug- 
war. Russia was anxious to keep open a land, as to the independence of Herat, rc* 
cause of contention wliicli she might one day mained unchanged. 

turn to account, and yet afraid to provoke the During the latter part of 1851 Herat was 
power of England to any operations in tho much disturbed, aud the khan asked for 
I’crsiun Gulf which might increase her in- Persia's help to maintain his authority. The 
iliieuco over the court of Teheran. AVhen shah promised aid if required, and entered 
the war with Turkey, England, aud France into negotiations which had for their object 
broke out, Russia was of course desirous to to extort certain oriental forms from the khan 
create a diversion by the instrumentality of which wovdd constitute recognition of the 
Persia, llor instigations took effect only shah’s sovereignty. On the other hand. Dost 
when a hostile movement of Persia could be Mohammed of Cabul was jealous of Persian 
no longer of use, ]>eace between the European interference at Herat, and threatened to marcit 
powers having been ])roclaimed. an army from Caudnhar, to counteract tho 

The policy of Persia continued the same as shah’s policy, 
when it occasioned the AfTghan war. That In the spring of 1852, a Persian expedition 
])ulicy was expressed with singular clearness advanced against Herat. The city was ocen* 
by lloossoiu Khan, a I’ersiau ambassador, in , pied ; various opfiressiuus wero perpetrated ; 
a cummuiiicatioii to Priuco Mettomich, in several Afifghan khans were seized and sent 
1H;3<J. Prhicc Mcttcriiieh observed upon this I to Penia. These acts followed assurances the 
letter, that it was “ expressed with a precision | most pacific, offered to tho English minister, 
scarcely eastern,” as the following extract will > Falsehood the most scandalous was resorted 
show ; — I to for tho purpose of concealing intentions 

” The shah is sovereign of his country, and dishonest and aggressive. Herat was finally 
IIS such he desires to be independent. There ^ annexed to Persia. When the cabinet at 
are two great powers with whom Persia is in Loudon became aurare of these transactions, 
more or less direct contact — Russia aud the i Lord Malmesbury, the minister for foreign 
English power in India. Tho first has more i affairs, refused to hold intercourse with the 
niilitary means than the second. On the I Persian ambassador. 

other hand, England has more money than i In consequence of the resistance offered 
llnesia. The two powers can thus do Persia j by Colonel Sliicl, and his menaces of tho 
good and evil ; and in order above all to j active displensuro of England, the shah at 
avoid the evil, the shah is desirous of keeping i last became alarmed, and on tho 25th of 
himself, with respect to them, within the J January, 1863, signed an engagement re* 
lelations of good fiiendship and free from all nouncing all sovereignty, and promising not 
coutestatiou. If, on the contrary, he finds to interfere by arms in tbe affairs of Herat, 
himself threatened on one side, he will betake bat reserving the right to march an army into 
himself to the other in search of tho support its noighboiu-hood in case any other power did 
'Which he shall stand in need of. That is not | the like. 

what he desires, but to what he may be { The Persian government, in making so 
driven, for he is not more the friend of one satisfactory a settlement, threw the English 
than of the other of those powers : he desires off their guard, which was the only object the 
to be with them on a footing of equal friend* Persian court and ministers had in view, 
VOL. II. do 
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having never intended to perform any of the 
etipulatioBB. The firmueus of the Engliah 
minister constrained their observance. 

The tcnijier and spirit of the Persian court 
became intensely irritable towards the English 
ambassador and his suite. A circumstance 
arose which brought this out painfully. On 
the 15th of June, 1854:, Mr. Thomson, the Eng- 
lish minister, wrote to Lord Clarendon, then 
minister for foreign affairs, informing him 
that he hud chosen one Mcerza Ilushem Klian 
as the Persian secretary to the British mission. 
This person was courtly, learned, and in every 
way suitable to the oilice assigned to him. 
Lord Clarendon coufiriued the appointment. 
The Persian court immediately persecuted 
the favourite of the Euglish missiou. The 
lloii. C. A. Murray succeeded Mr. Thomson, 
and ho also favoured Mcerza lla.shcm. The 
Persian court continued its ])ersecution, and 
finally seized and imprisoned the khan’s wife. 
Mr. Murray demanded satisfaction for tliis 
outrage upon the staff of the British mission, 
and the release of the lady. His demands 
were treated with disdain, and Mr. Murray 
felt hotiud to maintain tlie dignity of the 
government he represented by striking his 
flag on the 20th of hTovember, 1855. 

The rorsian prime-minister put a report 
into circulation that both Mr. Murray and 
Ids 2 U'cdoccssur had iulrigutis with the khan’s 
wife, and therefore employed him in the oiii- 
bassy. The Persian jiremier at last made the 
flllegution to Mr. Murray himself, in a despatch. 
On the 6th of December, after having endured 
many insults, he loft Teheran. 

Tlie Persian court then endeavoured to 
transact business with England through the 
English ambassador at the Forte. On the 
2ud of January, 185(1, the Persian chargi 
iTa£'airt.» at Ouiistantiuoplc laid a long com- 
plaint before the Euglish ambassador there 
against Mr. Murray, Mr. Thomson, Consul 
ritevens, and, in fact, all persons couucclcd 
with the English mission at Teheran. The 
Persian court was as much opposed to the 
consul as to the ministers. The Persian 
ministers drew up a scandalous document 
for publication in Europe, incriminating the 
Euglish ministers at their court of immorality. 
This document breathed a malignant hostility 
unusual between belligerent states, and utterly 
disgraceful in its conception and expression. 
Had all the English ministers been immoral, 
the fact would not have affected the merits of 
the dispute. The sacreduess of the persons 
and iwoperty of all persons, Persians or others, 
engaged in the service of the English embassy, 
and of their families, had been violated spite- 
fully and without provocation, and for this 
wrong redress was demanded. 
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I Jt is probable that all these disturbances 
were got up by the Persian government to 
cover their policy towards Herat, for at the 
end of 1855, Prince Sultan Moorad Meerza 
was sent with a force of nine thousand men 
against that place. 

The fall of Kars during the war with 
Bnsaia was circulated all over Asia. The 
fall of Sebastopol was not known for long 
after. The Russians had the means of pro- 
ducing this double effect. 'The consequence 
was, the Persians were emboldened, as were 
also the Oudeans, and other enemies of Eng- 
land in India. Tlie shah determined to 
accomplish the long-cherished jmrpose of his 
court, to annex Herat. 

In July, 185(5, Lord Clarendon caused the 
ultimatum of his government to he delivered 
to the Persian charge tHaffairet at Cuiistau- 
tiuople. Uc about the same time instructed 
the governor -general of India to collect forces 
at Bombay for opemtiona in the Persian Gulf. 

The ultimatum of the British government 
was in the following terms ; — “ The saclr 
azim (prime -minister) to write in the shah’s 
name a letter to Mr. Murray, expressing his 
regret at having uttered and given currency 
lu the offensive imputation ufion the honour 
of her majesty’s minister, requesting to with- 
draw his ow n letter of the Kith of November, 
and the two letters ot the minister for foreign 
affairs of the 2Gth of November, one of iwhich 
contains a rescript from the shah respecting 
the iinimtotion upon Mr. Murray, and de- 
claring, in the same letter, that no such fur- 
ther rescriiit from the shall as that inclosed 
herewith in cojiy was communicated, directly 
ox indirectly, to any of the foreign missions 
at Teheran. A cojiy of this letter to be com- 
municated officially by the sadr azim to each 
of the foreign missions at 'rdicran, and the 
substance of it to be made public in that 
capital. The original letter to be conveyed 
to Mr. Murray, at Bagdad, by the hands of 
some high Persian officer, and to be accom- 
panied by an invitation to Mr. Murray, in 
the shah’s name, to return with the n’issioii 
fo Tchernn, on his majesty's assurance that 
he shall be received with all the honours and 
consideration due to the representative of the 
British government; another pemonof suitable 
rank being sent to conduct him, as mehman- 
dar, on his journey through Persia. Mr. Mur- 
ray, on approaching the capital, to he received 
by persons of high rank deputed to escort him 
to his residence in the town. Immediately 
on his arrival there, tho sadr azim to go in 
state to the British mission and renew friendly 
relations with Mr. Murray, leaving the secre- 
tary of state for foreign affairs to accompany 
him to the royal palace, the sadr azim re- 
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ceiving Mr. Murray, aud conducting him to 
the presence of the shah. At noon on the 
following day, the British flag to be hoisted 
under a salute of twenty-one guns, and the 
badr aeim to visit the mission immediately 
afterwards, which visit Mr. Murray will re- 
turn, at latest, on the following day before 
noon. Satisfaction being thus given, and 
friendly relations restored, the settlement of 
the questions of Herat, of Meorza liashem 
and of his wife, remains to be stated. Should 
Herat be occupied by the shah's troops, his 
majesty to engage to withdraw them without 
delay. Should that city be in any way me- 
naced, though not occupied by the shah’s 
tiuops, his majesty to engage not to allow 
them to occujiy it on any account. In either 
case, the engagement being solemnly given, 
the Biitibh mlissiuii to <lefer to his majesty's 
wish, if renewed, respecting Meerzn liashem, 
by not insisting on his appointment at Shiraz; 
the Meei'za’s wile, however, to be restored to 
him, aud himself to enjoy the security, emo- 
luments, aud position offered by the Persian 
government in a former stage of the ques- 
tion. The whole of the correspondence 
losjiectiug Meorza Hashem may thou bo 
mutually withdrawn aud oancelled, it being 
to be understood that no objections will be 
luailo by the Persian government to the ap- 
pointment, uH heretofore, of a British corre- 
spondout at Shiraz till that aud other niatteis 
can be arranged by a suitable couvuiitiun." 

Tho ultimatum faUed to sScuru redress. 
A series oi fresh outrages were offered at the 
(.lubassy tipou euch servants of the British 
goveiumcut ns remained there. Tidings of 
the forces clustering at Bombay reached Te- 
heran, hut tho Persian, undismayed, ordered 
more troops to be sent to garrison his me- 
iinced provinces. Orders were sent to Consul 
Stevens to quit Persia, aud tiike the means 
tisunl ill such cases to secure the liberty and 
IJioperty of Britjsh subjects. 

On the 2-1 th of September, the president 
of the board of control was requested to for- 
ward to India, by the next mail, orders for 
the expedition to move to the Persian Qulf. 
On the 17th of October, Feruk Khan arrived 
at Constantinople os minister plenipotentiary 
of the shah. He entered into negotiation 
with J.ord Stratford do Itedcllffe, and con- 
sented to terms of peace, but raised so niauy 
obstructions to them in detail afterwards, that 
no reliance could bo placed in tho sincerity of 
his negotiations. 

On tho Ist of November, the governor- 
general ot India declared war against Persia. 
Three proclamations were issued by bis ex- 
cellency, which, when they arrived at Oou- 
Btautiiiople, caused the Persian plenipotcntiaiy 
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to withdraw from all farther negotiaUons, and 
to treat his former agreements as null and 
void. Major-general Outram, K.C.B., had 
returned to England ffom Oude, aud while 
at homo was in consultation with the British 
governmeut concerning the Persian expedi- 
tion. He was appointed to command it, and 
arrived in Bombay for that purpose. He 
took the command of “ the second division of 
the army of Persia," aud proceeded witli it 
to the Persian Uulf. The 1st division, under 
Major-general Stalker, had already been 
dispatched. The brigadieis of this division 
wore Wilson and Homier; Brigadier Tapp 
had charge of the cavalry, aud Brigadier 
Trevelyan tho artillery. When the second 
division arrived at the Uulf, Lieutenant- 
general Uutram holding the command iu 
chief, that of the second division was reserved 
for Brigadier Havelock, C.B., deputy adju- 
taut-general of her majesty's forces iu India, 
who arrived afterwards. Brigadiers Uamilton 
aud Hale commanded the brigades of that 
division. The cavalry of both divisions was 
placed under Brigadier Fnrol, C.B. Colonel 
Stuart, of the Idtli light dragoons, cummauded 
tho cavalry of the second divisiou. Brigadier 
Hill commanded the whole of the artillery 
force. 

In the geographical porlionn of this work 
descriptiotis are given of the Persian Cult 
aud its shores, and Bushire is particularly 
described. A reference to these dcscrijitious 
will enable the reader to follow with some 
ease the proceedings of the troops during this 
expedition. 

The arrival of Sir James Outram was fol- 
lowed by active operations. Tho army 
marched round the head of the Bushire Creek, 
a heavy road, for the mostipart of louse sand. 
The army was drawn up iu tho ioUowing 
order ; — ^"rwo lines of coutiguons quarter- 
distance oolumns. First iiuc : first brigade, 
firot division — tier majesty's (Hth regiment, 
and 20th regiment native iiitantry. First bri- 
gade, second division — 78th Highlanders, aud 
20th I egiment native infantry. Second brigade, 
tirst division — 2ud Euroiican light infantry, 
aud 4th Bombay rifle regiment, native in- 
fantry. Second line : 3rd light eavaliy (two 
8<]uadrons); 3rd (Blake's) troop horse artil- 
lery; Nos. 3 and 6 ticld-battones ; one ris- 
salak of Poonah horse. An advance guard 
was formed seven hundred yards on the right 
of all under Colonel Tapp, of the Poonah 
irregular horse, coutpused of one troop 8rd 
light cavalry, two guns hoise artillery, two 
companies of her majesty’s G4th regiment, 
and two companies ot 2Uth regiment native 
iulautry; the rearguard, under Major Hough, 
consisliiu' oi his own, tho 2ud Beloocheo bat* 
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taliou, aud one troop of Poouah horse, was 
drawn up on the left. Tiic first night's 
bivouac was one of terrible storm ; hail 
oud rain with hitter blasts swept over the 
crouching hoot. Eorly in the morning, tiie 
niarclt as directed against Brasjoun. Before 
one o’clock, the Persian videttea were seen 
rec<niuoitcring. Tlioy fell back as 'the Bri- 
tish a]>proachcd, and the main army was 
soon alter seen in rajud retreat. The ad- 
vance guard of the British came up with 
the enemy’s rear, and skirmislied. The 
I’orsiuns behaved witli spirit. One officer 
and several men were wounded, and Briga- 
dier llonncr had a narrow escape from a 
bullet which jtiorecd his saddle. 'J'hc enemy’s 
intrenched camp fell into the hands of the 
English, and large stores of aniinuuition, 
food, and fodder which it eontuined. Pur 
two days the army rested, so far as marching 
or figliling was uonuerhed, but was busily 
ueeupied in scarehitig fur grain, guns, and 
treasure, said to have becu buried by the foe. 
Some (piantities of corn and treasure were 
found, and some guns discovered in the wells. 
The uulitary governor of Brasjoon was taken 
lu'isoucr. 

On the 7tb the army retraced their stops 
to Busliirc, bringing with them much of tlie 
booty they had acquired. Tlio march was 
conducted leisurely. After miduiglil, tlio 
army was aBtouished to hoar a volley of mus- 
ketry in the rear, followed by tlic cannonade 
of tu 0 pieces of horse artillery. Tho shots 
gradually increased for lialf an hour, when 
tho whole force became enveloped in a skir- 
inishing fire. The Persian cavalry rode up, 
making every ])0S8ible noise, shouting and 
blowing trumpets. Tho bugle-calls of the 
British army were familiar to the enemy, from 
the circumstance of British officers having 
been engaged in drilling his army a few years 
previously. This knowledge was used to 
create disorder in the British lines. Some of 
tho buglers, riding close up in tho dark to 
the 78th Highlanders, sounded the " cease 
fire,” aud afterwards, “ incline to the left.” 
Tho Highlanders remained steady. The 
yelling, shouting, and bugle -calls at last 
ceased, aud the British lay by their arms, 
waiting in silence for the meeting. Before 
dawn five heavy gnus wore opened by the 
enemy with accurate range, wounding several 
officers, killing and wounding soldiers and 
uamp-followers, aud baggage animals. In 
tlio moriiiug the enemy was seen with hie 
force in order of battle. 

There is hut little information extant of 
the contest which ensued, and of its rcsalts, 
except what is contained in 8ir James Outram’s < 
own account, which is as follows : — 1 
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To Ml EtetUeney lamteinuil-geueral Sir JI, Someriel, 
Commauder-in-eMif, Bombag. 

Csmp near JUushire, Feb. lOlh. 

Sm, — 1 bare the honour to rejiort for your eacelleucy's 
infornialiou that the Fcraian Expeditionary Force obtained 
a signal victory over tbe Persian army, conunandod by 
Sbooja-ool-Aiuolk in person, on the 8lh inat. 

The cuemy’s loss in killed and wounded must have been 
very great. It is impossible to vompute the amount, but 
from thu number of bodies which strewed the ground of 
rontest, extending several miles, J slionld say that full 7UU 
must hnvc fallen. Two brass U -pounder guns, with their 
carriages aud horses, eight mules, laden with ammunition, 
and several hundred stand of arms, were taken ; aud the 
Persian coinmauder-iu-ehief, with the remainder of Ijis 
ei'my, only escaped annihilation owing to the nunierienl 
weakness of our ca\ airy. 

The loss on our side is, I am happy to say, rompara- 
livcly small, atlribiiluble, 1 am inclined to believe, to the 
rapid advance of urn- arlillcry and caiidry, and the vrell- 
dircctcd fire of the former, whieb almost puralj /ed tliu 
Persiana from the eommeiiccment. 1 have, however, to 
regret the loss of biculenaut Frauklnnd, 2ud European 
regiment, who was acting as brigade-major of cavalry, and 
was kill^ in the iii'st cuialry charge ; Captain Forbes, 
also, who commaudul and most gallantly led the bnl 
cavalry, and Lieutenant Greeutrec, 64tli foot, were severely 
wounded. 

Krturns of the killed aud wounded, and nlso of (be 
ordnaiice stores taken, arc annexed. 

1 myself had very little to do with tbe action, being 
stunned by niy horse falling with me at the eommcnec- 
meut of the contest, and recovering only in lime to resume 
Hiy plaee at the head of the army shortly before the close 
of toia action. 

To Major-general Stalker and Colonel Lngard, chief 
of tbe staff, is the credit due for sureessfully guiding our 
troops to victory on this occasion. 

At daybreak the Persian force,* amounting to between 
C,000 aud 7,0U0 men, with some guns, wa* discovered on 
our rear left (north-east of our line of march) in order of 
battle. 

Our artillery aud ravalipr at once moved rapidly to tbe 
attack, supported by two lines of infantry, a third protect- 
ing tbe baggage. Tbe firing of tbe artillery was most 
excellent, aud did great excculiou ; tbe cavalry brigade 
twice charged with great gallantry and siicccaa ; a standard 
of the Kashkai rcgidai' iulantry regiment was captured by 
tbe Poonah horse, aud the 3rd light cavnliy charged a 
sguare, and killed nearly the whole regiincul; indeed, 
upon the cavalry and artillery fell the whole brunt of thu 
action, as the enemy moved away too rapidly for the in- 
fantry to overtake them. My ten o’clock the defeat of the 
Persians was complete. Two gnns were captured, the 
gun ammunition, l^en upon mules, fell into our hands, 
and at least 700 men lay dead upon the field. The num- 
ber of wounded could not be ascertained, but it must have 
beeu very large. The rcmaiuder fied iu a disorganized 
state, generally throwing away their arms, which strewed 
tho field in vast nuinhers, and nothing but tbe paucity of 
oai' cavalry prevented their total destruction aud the 
capture of tho remaining guns. 

The, troops bivouaced for tho day close to the battle- 
field, and at night accomplished a march of twenty miles 
(by another route) over a country rendered almost impas- 
sable by the heavy rain which fell inceasaiitly. Afler a rest 
of six hours, tbe greater portion of the infantry continued 

* Guards, BOO; two Karragoozloo regiments, 1,600; 
Shiraz regiment, 200; four regiments of Sabtiz, 800; 
Arab regiment, 900; Kashkai, 800—5,100; Sufeng- 
chees, 1 .000. Cavalry of Sbiraz, 800 ; Eilkhanee, 600— 
800. Total, 0,900 ; guns (said to be), 1 8. 
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their march to Boahire, which they reached before mid- 
night, thua performing another moat ardnous march of 
forty-four milea under iuccaoant rain, beaidea fighting and 
defe^ing the enemy during ita progresa within the chart 
period of fifty hoiira. The caralry and artillery reached 
camp thia morning. 

The reault is moat aaliafactoiy, and wilt, I truat, have a 
very beneficial effect upon oar future operatione. 

The greateat praiie ia due to the troupe of all arma for 
their atmineaa and gallantry in the field, thrir extraordi- 
nary exertiona on the march, and their cheerful endurance 
of fatigue and privation under circumatancea rendered 
doubly acrere by the inclemency of the weather, to which 
they were exposed without shelter of any hiud ; and 1 can- 
not too strongly expreas the obligation 1 feel to all under 
my command for the almost incr^ible exertions they have 
undergone and the gallantry they hare diapUyed on this 
occasion. 

To Miqor-gcneral Stalker and to Colonel Lugard my 
especial thanks are due. 

To the henda of the several departmenta, as well as to 
every officer belonging to those departments, and to my 
personal staff (mclnding Lieutenant- colonel Lord Doukcl- 
lin, who volunteered his services as aide-de-camp), 1 am 
inueh indebted. From ail I received every possible oaaist- 
anre, and, although I do not now specify by name the 
depiurlment and personal staff, and other offieera alinded 
to, I shall hereafter take an opportunity of bringing them 
individually to your cxcellcney's notiee. Tndeed, when all 
have behave<l so nobly, it ia dilllcult to specify individiials. 

The rapid retreat of the enemy afforded but little op- 
portunity for deeds of aiiecial gallantry. I have already 
alluded to the anceeasfnl charges made by the Srd cavalry 
and Poouah horse, under Captain Forbes and lieutenant- 
colonel Tapp, and to the very rffiefent service performed by 
the artillety under Lieuteusat-colonel Trevelyan. The 
brigadiers eommandiug the infnntay brigades — Wilson, 
Ntisted, and flonner — with the several commanding ofli- 
rers of the regiments, and indeed every officer sod soldier 
(if the force, earned my warmest approbation. 

To the medical oilicers of the lorce I am under great 
obligation for thrir untiring exertions throughout these 
arduous operations. 

1 cauuut conclude without alluding in strong terms to 
the valuable oasistanee I have received from Major Taylor, 
«hose acrviecs were placed at my disposal by the lion. C. 
A. Murray, C B. 

1 have the honour to be, &r., 

J. OUTSAM, 

LieHtrmnt-genrrdl tomnrandmg Krprditioxarg Force, 

Total killed. — Europeans, 3 1 natives, 7. 

Total wounded. — Europeans, 31 j natives, 31. 

Grand total. — Killed, 10; wounded, 62 — 72. 

Died of wounds since the action— 3 Europeans and 3 
natives. 

M. Stovbi.!., Superintendiag SHrgeon. 

1st. Division Persian Expcditionniy Field Force. 

The following is the return of ordnance captured on the 
morning of the 8th mat., at Bivouac Khaaah-ab '. — 

One brass gun, Persian inscription, vent good, O-poun- 
der, length 6 feet, bore 4.2, of Persian manufacture. 

One ditto, ditto, spiked, 0-ponnder, length 6 feet, bore 
4.2, of Persian mannfactnre. 

Them guna are in good travelling order, mounted on 
travdling field earriagea, each limber fitted with n limber 
box to contain about thirty rounds of ammunition. One 
gun was taken with three horses, harness, tke., complete. 

The earnages are of block trail construotions; the 
cheeks of one require to be replaced. 

Eighteen ronnids of ammunition and some food were in 
the limber boxes. 

Besides the above were 262 rounds of gun ammunition. 


which I destroyed before leaving the bivoaae on Sunday 
evening. The moles, eight in number, which carried it, 
I have brought into comp. I have 360 stand of arma, and 
I think fully treble that number must have been taken by 
camp followers and others. 

One gun was spiked by ear horse artiUery, as they had 
to leave it when following on in pursuit. 1 nave since re- 
moved the spike. 

B. K. FrNNiHOiiE, 

Captain, Fietd Commisearp of Ordnance, P.KF.F. 

The precise force nniler Sir James Outram’s 
comnianil on this oconsion was ns follows ; — 
3rd cavalry. 213; I’oonah horso, 17(1 — 419 
sabres ; C4th foot, 780 ; 2iid Europeans, (593 ; 
78th Iliifhlaiulers, 739 — 2,212 European in- 
fantry; sappers, 118; 20th native infantry, 
442 ; 4th rifles, .'>23; 2(>tli native infantry, 
479 ; Boloochees, 4t)t) — 2,022 native infantry. 
Total, 4,()53. Srd troop horse artillery, (> ; 
3rd light field battery, (5; 5th light field bat- 
tery, (5 — Total, 18 gnus. Camp. — 37(i Eu- 
ropeans; 1, 4(1(1 native infantry; 1 company 
of European artillery ; and 14 guns. 

The troops rested on the field of battle, 
and refreshed themselves ; but in a few honrs 
after, they took np their old position ; on the 
line of march heavy rain fell, and their suffer- 
ings were great: no army over displayed 
more patience, unless indeed the men whose 
heroic fortitude endured, without murmuring, 
the horrors of the Crimean war. The cold to 
which the heroes of tlto Persian expedition 
were exposed was intense, the season was 
especially severe, although the winter of that 
port of Persia is generally cold and wot, with 
heavy hail -storms. Almost every kind of 
had weather common to that climate at that 
season fell upon the little army of General 
Outrara, which without a murmur encountered 
every task imposed upon it, and every diffi- 
culty that impeded. On ,tiio night of tlie 
battle, men and officers literally lay in mire, 
and when the march was resumed, it is no 
exaggeration to desciibe it as made knee -deep 
iu mud. Kaincontinnod to fall, accompanied 
by a sliarp, biting wind thvoughont the re- 
mainder of the way to llnshire, where the force 
arrived without another combat, or losing a 
straggler. iSo perfect were General Ontram’s 
arrnugenients, that even the dead were car- 
ried with the army, that they might be buried 
in the English lines with military lionours. 
This had an excellent effect upon the soldiery, 
for it caused them to feel that they were com- 
manded by men who sympathised with them. 
There had been but one officer slain, so that 
the cavalcade of death, with that exception, 
was made up of private soldiers, and one or 
two non-commissioned officers. This concern 
to show respect to the men in humblest rank 
was attributable to General Outram, but all 
the officers caught the generous infection. 
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They pavtieipated in the toil and sufieringa of 
tlieir bravo followers, and identified themaelvos 
with them in manly and sohlierly sympathy. 

On the morning of the lltli of Pobniary, 
Lientennnt rninkland, and the brave soldiers 
who di' d, received sepulture together, with 
all the honours which could be paid to their 
remains. On the previous inorningj-tha 10th, 
the force marched into the lines of Bnahirc, 
amidst the cheers of those who had remained 
in camp, and of the sailors and marines 
from the ships. On the same morning tho 
lieutenant-general in command issued a ju- 
dicious order of the day, not resembling those 
frigid orders which issued from Lord Uaglan, 
Sir James Simpson, and Sir K. Codrington, in 
the Crimea, hut one w-arm with admiration of 
the noble qualities which the soldiers had dis- 
played, and which indirectly appealed to their 
patriotism 

The rain descended iii torrents for several 
days following that on which the force re- 
turned to Bnshiro. A few fine mornings 
euiililed the troops to take exercise. During 
the interval llrigadicr-gcncrals Havelock and 
Hamilton arrived from India, and assumed 
the commands to which they had previously 
been appointed : Havelock commanding the 
second division, and Hamilton the first brigade 
fit that division. From the 14th of February 
the weather again nsHuinod its former elm- 
rncter, and the lines wore deluged with rain ; 
nevertheless, so excellent were t-ienernl (>u- 
tram's arrangements, llint the army was in j 
ugfiroiis liealtli and cxeellfMit spirits. Ueiu- 
toreements gradually arrived, hut tho licavy 
surf on the sea-sliore provciitod troops from 
landing, and also the flispatch of supiilies for 
men and cattle. The gooil manageinciit of the 
commissariat — a rare piece of fortune in Eng- 
lish armies — prevented any inconvenieuee. 
General Outram saw personally to every thing; 
like the great Dnkc and Hir Oharles Napier, 
he entered into all tho detail of his army, 
while he never suffered a mere routine to 
formalise the sorviee, and prevent the exer- 
cise of foresight, aud of capacity for judging 
of events as they arose. 

On the night of the 22nd of February the 
enemy’s camp fires were scon upon the hills, 
of which there was a prospect from the lines. 
Tho ciicniy’s patrols avoided all demonstra- 
tions by day ; at night they watched opjior- 
tnnity to cut off camp-followers. The English 
fortified their linos, erecting fine strong re- 
doubts, and mounting them with heavy 68- 
pounders. Thus matters proceeded until the 
4th of Jlarcli, when a change of weather en- 
abled tho general to embark forces for an ex- 
pedition against Mohammerah.* 

* For deacriplion see geographical portion of this work. 


[Chap. OXXVI. 

EXPEDITION TO MOHAMMEHAH. 

The circumstaucos attending the embarka- 
tion and tiie arrival before Mohammerah have 
been described by an eyo-witness and ])artici- 
pator ill tho events of the war, Captain G. H. 
Hunt, of the 78th Highlanders. Tlie descrip- 
tion is at once condensed and graphic, and has 
all the lifelike force of that which a competent 
witness relates : — “ It was now known that 
General Outram’s arrangements were to be as 
follows, — viz.. General Stalker to remain in 
command at Bushire, with Brigadiers Wilson, 
Uonner, and Tapp; the troops to remain 
being two field-batteries and the mountain 
trains, the entire cavalry of the first division, 
three companies each from her majesty's 
(i4tli, and tho Highlanders, the 4th rifles, 26th 
native infantry, and the Ijelooch battalion; 
Sir James proceeding himself with tho re- 
mainder, to tho number, of all arms, of about 
four thousand men — those left for the defence 
of Bushire counting about three thousand. 
The different accounts of Mohammerah stated 
it to bo held by from ten to thirteen thousand 
men, with numerous cavalry in its neighbour- 
hood, and seven of tho eliah’s best regular 
regiments among its garrison. The works of 
j the fort or batteries were described ns very 
I forniMnblc earthen parapets, eighteen or 
twenty feet thick, with heavy guns on the 
river fnee. To encounter these, until the 
troops should land and carry the batteries, 
wore the broadsides of the Clive and Falkland 
sloops, and A jdahu, Feroze, fiemiramia, Vic- 
toria, and Assfii/f frigate steamers ; which 
must, however, face the enemy's fire at the 
distance of about one hundred yards. The 
diflicnlty of the enterprise, however, seemed 
only the more to determine the general to 
accomplish it ; and camp gossip affirmed that 
an ili-liined remonstrance from the Turkish 
government agniiibt our attacking a place so 
near their own (a nentral) territor}', had 
materially hastened our chief's movements, 
and that the arrival of any portion of the 
expected cavalry and artillery would be tho 
bigtial for an immediato advance. 

‘‘ On the 6th of March, before the trans- 
port Kingaton put to sea, the Falkland sloop 
sailed for the Euphrates ; and about the same 
time her majesty's 64th regiment embarked 
in the Bride of the Hea transport ; and, even 
while'these events were occurring, tho Feroze, 
Fottinger, and Pioneer steamers entered the 
roads, bringing a troop of horse artillery and 
some of the long-looked-for Scindo horse ; so 
the departure of tho oiitire expedition now 
became imminent. Intelligence was also 
brought in this day, stating so confidently 
that the new Persian commander-in-chief, 
with considerable reinforcements, had joined 
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the army recently beaten by ns, and intended 
an advance, that strong' hopes, if not actual 
expectations, wore entertained that he might 
be indneed, when the departure of so large a 
portion of our force became known, to attack 
the camp and try the strength of our new 
redoubts, and thus give the troops remaining 
behind an equal opportunity of honour and 
distinction with ourselves. On the afternoon 
of the Cth, the Kingston, with four other 
transports, got clear of the Bnahire roads, 
and were off the island of Earrack early next 
morning. This formed no exception in deso> 
late rocky appearance to its sister islands in 
the gulf. A detachment of the 4th rifles 
held it as a coaling-station for the Indian 
navy. The month of the Euphrates was made 
by daylight on the 8tli, with the Falldand 
sloop under all sail leading into it ; and after 
being aground on the bar for about an hour, 
the Kingston anchored by noon among the 
ciglit or ten ships that had then arrived ; 
others continuing to reach the anchorage in 
the course of the day. A considerable por- 
tion of the expedition had assembled in the 
river, and the cavalry patrols of the enemy 
evinced great curiosity at our movements. 
Coming down close to the water's edge to 
malco their observations within easy gun- 
range, but no shot was fired at them. A day 
or HO previously to our arrival, one of their 
Huporiov officers hold nn inspection of about 
tliroe thousand of their infantry abreast of the 
‘.hipping, and evidently intended for obser- 
vation." A considerable body of their irre- 
gulars, both horse and infantry, still occupied 
tlie village of Mahamur, opposite to the an- 
chorage, and had pickets established in some 
mined buildings within rifle-range. The 
Persian horsemen came within easy range, 
performing feats of horsemanship such as 
equestrian showmen might display in Eng- 
land. They flourished their swords, poised 
their lances, and seemed very desirous to 
impress the English with the idea that the 
horsemen of Persia were dangerously active 
and expert in encounter. 

While the troops were impatiently waiting to 
bo led against Mohammerah, Genornl Htalkcr 
committed suieido at Bnshirc. That ofilcer, 
finding that he was to be left in command 
on the departure of Sir James Outram against 
Mohammerah, was overwhelmed by a sense 
of responsibility. In important commands, 
under the chief direction of some other officer, 
he was very efficient ; and in the public and 
private communications of the commander- 
in-chief was much honoured. When, how- 
ever, he believed that a superior force would 
attack the lines which it would be his duty 
to defend, he shrunk from a responsibility to 


which he was unequal, and deprived himself 
of life.- In the war with Bugsia, two British 
admirals acted in the same way from a similar 
cause ; and soon after the death of General 
Stalker, Captain Ettensey, the naval chief of 
the expedition, also perished from his own 
hand, from the consciousness of his incom- 
petency for the great task devolved upon him. 

The promotion of officers in the British ser- 
vice by routine, purchase, and favouritism, 
is often as irksome to the victims of such unsuit- 
able honour, as it is unjust to the country 
which is injured, and to meritorious officers 
who are neglected. 

Until the 23rd of March the fleet, with 
troops on board, remained ot anchor. The 
enemy, during the interval, worked hard at 
the defences. Captain Maisonnenve, of the 
Sihylle, a French ship of war, then observing 
matters in the Persian Gulf, under the pre- 
tence of a display of alliance, made energetic 
representations to the British of the strength 
of the enemy's positions and the inoompe- 
tcncy of the English, with such means as 
they had at their disposal, to attack it suc- 
ocssfully. The French captain professed a 
warm alliance, although not actually intend- 
ing to unite his fire to that of the British 
fleet against the foe ; but it is not at all im- 
probable that the polite captain would have 
preferred that the English did not try to take 
Mohammerah, but, yielding to his opinion, 
have abandoned the enterprise, and incurred 
the disgrace of doing so. Active prepara- 
tions continued until the dawn of the 2Gth, 
when the attack began. During these prepara- 
tions, the sailors of the Indian navy showed 
an intelligence, order, and activity which the 
royal navy might well admire, and could not 
Bur]>aBB, perhaps not equal, i 

On the night of the 2i'ith, and before dawn 
of the 26tb, a most gallant as well as useful 
manoeuvre was performed. A raft, with two 
eight-inch and two five-inch mortars, was 
moored behind n low island in the middle of 
the river, ami fronting the most powerful 
battery which the enemy possessed. “ The 
cool daring of the men who placed, and the 
little band of artillery who remained on this 
raft for several hours of darkness in the middle 
of a rapid river without means of retreat, 
and certain destruction staring them in the 
face, should the enemy, within hut a few 
hundred yards, be aroused to the fact of their 
presence, requires no commendation. The 
simple narrative of the event as it occurred 
is sufficient." Happily, the enemy was not 
“ aroused to the fact of their presence" until 
at day-dawn the first shell sbnt from the raft 
fell into the centre of the battery, slaying 
eleven of the enemy. The Persian soldien 
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were engaged at prayer when the shell fell 
among them ; so sudden was the explosion, 
and eo terrible the effect, that those who 
were not themselves among the victims 
were filled with wonder and ronsternation. 
“ The attacking ships got under weigit as the 
first shot was fired, and proceeded to engage 
the batteries, going into action as follows : — 
The SemiramiB, with the commodore’s pen- 
dant flying of Oaptain Young, Indian navy, 
and towing the VHoe sloo]), led the squadron, 
followed by the steam-frigates ^ydaAa,i'Vro';e, 
Ai$aj/e, Victoria, the latter tow'ing the Falh- 
land sloop, which she cast off when in posi- 
tion. The leading ships passing the lower 
batteries, and opening their guns as they 
could be brought to bear, were soon at their 
respective posts, followed in quick succession 
by the near division ; and but few minutes 
had elapsed after tho SemiramU had fired 
her first gun before the action became gene- 
ral, the Persian artillery replying with spirit. 
The morning being very clear, with just suf- 
ficient breeze to prevent tho smoke from col- 
lecting, a more beautiful scene than was then 
presented can scarcely bo imagined. The 
ships, with ensigns flying from every mast- 
head, seemed decked for a holiday ; the river 
glittering in the early sun-light, its dark, 
tlate-fringod banks contrasting most effectively 
with the white canvas of the which 
had loosened sails to get into closer action : 
the enlky-looking batteries just visible through 
the grey fleecy cloud which enveloped them ; 
and groups of brightly -dressed horsemen 
flitting at intervals between the trees where 
they had their encampment, formed altoge- 
ther a )iicturc from which even the excite- 
ment of the heavy cannonade around could 
not divcit attention.”* 

The Berenice, with General Havelock and 
tho Highlanders on board, led the column for 
disembarkation. Ho crowded were tho docks 
of the Berenice, that had a single sliot plunged 
into the mass, the havoc must have been 
dreadful. Providentially, that peril w’as es- 
caped. The conduct of the Indian navy in 
covering tho lauding was beyond praise. 
They kept up so terrible a fire of broadsides 
at the critical moment, as to prevent the 
enemy from being able to give sufiicient 
attention to the transports and their precious 
freights. Those vessels were all armed, some 
w'ith only one gun, others with several guns 
or mortars, and the fire from these was di- 
rected most skilfully. The rocklcss exposure 
of the sailors of the Indian navy must have 
filled the enemy w'ith surprise, as it did the 
liritish army with admiration. The enthu- 

* Outran and Ilavcloek't Peraan Campaign. By 
George Townsend, pp. 341), 250. 
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j slasm of these gallant tars equalled their 
audacity; in the midst of tho furious can- 
nonade they cheered vociferously each de- 
tachment of the troops as they passed between 
the ships on their way to what appeared still 
greater dangers, and more formidable en- 
connters. The infantry and some field artil- 
lery were landed by two o’clock, but the 
creeks of the river were filled by the rising 
1 of the tide, so as to intercept the passage of 
I the horse artillery, and the 14th light dra- 
' goons. Tho general ordered the troops he 
had with him to advance; the grenadier 
company of the gallant 61th keeping np a 
fire upon the enemy’s matchlock-men while 
the troops passed. The troops arrived at the 
extremity of the date-grove which covered 
the line of advance, and hid the enemy’s posi- 
tion. At once the lines of the Persians broke 
into view as the troops emerged beyond the 
intercepting wood. By this time tho lond 
duel between the ships and batteries had 
nearly ceased ; an explosion in tho chief 
magazine of the defences had silenced many 
of tho guns, and created alarm among the 
Persian troops. 

The position of the enemy as presented to 
General Ontrnm from the verge of the date- 
grove consisted of tho town and batteries, 
flanked by intrenched encampments, which 
were thrown bark to the rear of tho jdace. In 
front of these lines large bodies of troops were 
massed. Upon these linos the British marched. 
The formation was as follows : — a line of con- 
tiguous quarter-distance columns; a ficlil- 
battery on the right. Next came the 78th 
Highlanders; next the 25th native infantry, 
(one wing), her majesty’s fplth regiment, the 
light battalion, and 23rd Bengal light inlantry, 
the whole covered by a cloud of skirmishers. 
The point of attack was the camp to the left 
rear of the town of Mohammerah, where the 
shah-zacla had evidently {pitched his cavalry 
and guns, and had been with them in person. 
His infantry had occupied the other encamp- 
ment, about five hundred yards to the right 
of this, and had also been quartered in oon- 
niderahlo numbers in the batteries and date- 
groves adjacent. Up to the moment of our 
advance, these troops were drawn up in order 
of battle, outside the boundary of the sliah- 
zada’s camp, the right of their line far out- 
flanking our left, which had actually no pro- 
tection when it had once advanced into the 
open plain, beyond tho 23rd native light 
infantry being slightly thrown back. This 
great risk, however, caused no hesitation. 
The scene which followed was singular. Tho 
British advanced in compact order of battle, 
with bold bearing and confident step, when, 
to their astonishment, as if the hosts of the 
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enemy were a diesolvinj^ view, they melted 
away. The Persian soldiery refused to fight, 
battalion after battalion vanished, and with 
such rapidity, that before the English conld 
recover from their astonishment, the grand 
army of the shah had disappeared. Every 
tent remained standing, and the ground was 
covered with arms and ammunition, accoutre- 
ments and garments, shot and shell which had 
fallen in the camp from the British guns and 
mortars. No wounded men were seen, but 
the dead were scattered around in bloody 
profusion. Some of the wounded had in part 
been sent into the interior, otliers were liid- 
den by the townspeople. The inefficiency 
of the British shells was proved by the 
numbers which lay among the enemy's tents 
without having burst. Before retreating the 
Persians had destroyed their grand magaeine. 
As the cowardly Persian army glided away, 
crowds of bolder Arab robbers approached 
to plunder the camp. These were driven offby 
a few of the advance men of the llth light 
dragoons, and the rearguard, while Sir James 
Oil tram pursued the fugitive army. The 
iSciiidc horse made desperate exertions to 
ovortahe them, but conld only come upon un- 
fortunate stragglers who were wounded. The 
English were powerlea.i to pursue from the old 
cause of inefficiency in this respect — an inade- 
quate force of cavalry. Indeed, so small was 
the number of the English army, that it is as- 
tonishing the enemy did not try the ordetd of 
hnttlo. Tlio Arabs fell upon the wounded 
fugitives, murdering them partly from love of 
])1nndcr and partly from animosity. 

Eighteen beautiful brass guns and mortars 
were fbniul in tho camp, amongst them a llus- 
siau 12-ponndeT, cast in 182fi, bearing an in- 
scription which stated that it was a present 
from the Emperor Nicholas of Russia to the 
shah. Tile total loss of men in slain by the 
enemy was probably about five hundred, they 
acknowledged a loss of three hundred. The 
wounded who died on the retreat, and those 
murdered by the Arabs, would increase the 
numbers by several hundreds. Their total 
loss could not be less than one thousand men. 
The British loss rras ten men killed and thirty- 
one wounded, including Lieutenant Harries of 
the Indian navy. The fire of the Persians was 
good, hulling the ships, and cutting up the 
rigging ; several boats were much injured, and 
one sunk, the mortar raft was also damaged, 
and in great danger of being sunk. Many 
lives were saved on board ship through the 
protection afforded by trusses of hay placed 
found the aides of the vessels. 

When the British had time to examine tho 
position which they had conquered, they were 
much amaaed at its strength, and the skill 
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shown in constructing and mounting the 
batteries. The scene was thus described by 
an officer on tho staff of the army, who ex- 
amined the works and witnessed the havoc 
made by tho fire from onr ahips : — “ The 
strength of tho batteries was found to have 
been by no means exaggerated, ond consider- 
able skill was displayed both in their position 
and construction. Nothing but stout hearts 
witliin them was required to have made their 
capture matter of bloody price to the victors : 
happily for us these were wanting. Solid 
earthworks, open in rear, with parapets 
eighteen feet thick and twenty-five in height 
— the embrasures casemated, and revetted with 
date-stumps fwhioh the heaviest shot will not 
splinter), and the whole interior thickly studded 
with pits full of water to catch our sheila 
— had been the work cut out for us. Tho 
north battery had embrasures for eighteen 
guns, and stood on tlio right hank of the Ka- 
roon, at its junction with the Euphrates, and 
looked across and down tho stream of that 
river. The south battery had eleven guns, and 
was on the opposite bank of the Karoon, com- 
manding in the same direction. A small fort 
between the north battery and the town, and 
connected with the former by a long intrench- 
ment, with embrasures for guns, mounted eight 
or ten guns. This intronchment, crowded 
with infantry, had kept up a heavy mus- 
ketry fire during the whole action ; and from 
the broken pieces of arms and appointments 
lying about, as well as patches of blood -stains 
in all directions, our shot must have told 
fearfully among its occupants. Beveral minor 
batteries of from two to four guns each were 
on either bank, and just outside tho went face 
of the town, on the right hank, was a very 
carefully made and strong v^ork for ten guns. 
Tho whole of the works bore the marks of 
very rough treatment from onr shot, though 
they were far from being mined. Outside the 
small fort connected with the north battery was 
a capsized brass 12-poundeT, with the carriage 
smashed, and three dead horses harnessed to it, 
all evidently killed at the same moment, if not 
by the same shot. A captain of their artillery 
and three gunners were also lying dead beside 
it. A letter found on the officer stated his 
expectation of a great battle on the morrow, 
and foreboded his own fate — committing his 
wife and children to the care of his brother at 
Teheran, This letter was subsequently for- 
warded to the address it bore by the British 
political agent at Bagdad. 

“ Two other handsome field guns and a large 
brass mortar wore found deserted near the 
brass 12-ponnder, tho accident to which bad 
prevented the enemy carrying them off; and 
they must have had some frightful casualties 

4 X 
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in tlieir ranks while their men were delayed in 
the attempt. Some few corpses remaining on 
the spot presented horrible spectacles : a huge 
African, in particular, struck on the hack of 
the head by a round-shot, which had carried 
away all the bones of the skull and face, lay 
across another dead soldier, with the hideons, 
eyeless black mask that bad once been a coun- 
tenance, still as it were mowing and grinning 
nt the beholder. The scene of the explosion 
of their grand magazine also afforded some 
ghastly objects, and the damage it had occa- 
sioned was frightful — legs, arms, and heads — 
wretched mutilated remains of humanity — 
protruding among the blackened, blasted ruins. 
The effect of the fi8 -pounder shot upon the 
date -trees was most extraordinary, a single 
one sufficing to snap the largest. The jm- 
metisc size and range of tliese missiles had 
occasioned the greatest terror and astonish- 
ment among the J^ersiau troops, and donlitless 
uns their excuse tor their subsequent das- 
tnnlly misconduct. Much discouragement 
was also said to have been created in tbeir 
ranks hy the loss of Agliu .Thau Kliau, siirteep, 
or general ol di vihion, and their most able chief, 
who fell (Icoporntely wounded very caily in 
the (lay, tv Idle bliowing a most gallant example 
in the north battery. 

“ The 37th and 38th of IVrarch were occupied 
in I'CUKtving the guns, collecting the stores, 
dtc., luid in landing au|i]>lies and out own 
tentage for the troojis, who, with the exception 
of tliose to whom tlio i*cr»ian tents hud lalleu 
prize on ocenjiying their cuiiips. had U]) to tin's 
time been living entirely in tiie open air." 

EVPEDITION TO AKWAZ. 

While the ilritish were encamped at Mo- 
hanimerah, Hir James Outram ascertained 
that the enemy had retreated, with the inten- 
tion of reaching Akwaz, about one hundred 
miles distant, on the river Karoon. It was 
the grand depot of provisions of war of all 
kinds for these provinces. The British com- 
mander-in -chief conceived the idea of sending 
up some steamers, with a email detachment 
of troops, and of damaging or destroying the 
place before the retrenting force could reach 
it. The steam sfiuadron consisted of the 
CoTnft, Planet, and Auijria, under Com- 
mander Rennie, of the Indian nav}', w'hose 
experience in river warfare in Birmah and 
China had been considerable. 

" The f roojis told off for the service were, 
one hundred and fifty men from the flank 
companies of the b4tii regiment, and a like 
number fui’nished by the light and Captain 
McAndrew’s companies of the Highlanders. 
Each steamer took one hnndred men, the 
light companies of the Highlanders going on 


the Comet ; Captain Qoode’s grenadiers, of the 
G4th, on the Plaiutj and Captain McAndrew, 
with part of his own Highlanders and part of 
the light company of the Gdth, on the Ass^na. 
The expedition was aocomponied by the fol- 
lowing officers, irrespective of the troops : — 
Captain Wray, deputy qnartermaster-general 
of the army ; Captain Green, military secretary 
to Sir James; Captain Kemball, political agent 
and consul at Bagdad; and several other 
officers. The steamers left Mohammerah about 
ten o’clock on the morning of 2ifth March, the 
Comet leading and lending a tow-rope to the 
Atttfria, she being of lesser power ; the Planet 
brought up the rear. A gunboat, carrying two 
24-pounder howitzers, was also in tow of each 
steamer.” After sunset of the first day's sail, 
a partj' of officers landed, and discovered the 
ground ii))on which the enemy had bivouaced 
in their retreat, and the wheel-marks of five 
guns wore made out, besides those of a carriage 
of narrow axle. Uetting under weigh again 
at daylight the next morning, the mined 
mosque of Imaum Subheh was reached early 
in the aitoruouu ; and the steamer running 
alongside the bank, a few offuters landed to 
exploie, again finding the marks of tbe 
enemy’s halting-ground. The five guns had 
been i»niked near tbe ruin, wliieli stood close 
to the watoiside, and tbe sbub-zoda him- 
self had evidently occupied tlie little shelter 
afforded by the few date-trees in its immediate 
iioighbourliuod. Tlio wliocl-mnrks of the 
small carriage were again made out, and, 
judging from the freshness of the impressions 
iu the clay and other appearnneub, not more 
than twenty-four hours could have elapsed 
since the retreating army had passed. Several 
fresh-made graves also gave evidence that 
they had buried their dead hy the way; and, 
from the absence of the usual scraps of food 
around the bivouac fires, and similar indica- 
tions nt the picketing-places, they were evi- 
dently pressed for both provisions and forage. 
Again tbe little squadron gut under weigh, 
and on arriving at tlio Arab village of Ismaini, 
it was learned that the enemy had passed the 
previous daj' ; the force cousisiing of seven 
regiments, two thousand horse, and four guns ; 
and another gun, with a broken carriage, tuw'ed 
in a boat along the river close hy their line 
of march. On the 31st, at dawn, the brisk little 
Comet cast off the Atsyria, and putting on full 
power, made up river, expecting to capture 
the boat on board of w hich was the gun. Soon 
after nine in the morning, a straggler from 
the rearguard was captured. He was so 
exhausted with fatigue, hunger, and fear, that 
no information could be extracted from him. 
Prom the Arabs it was soon after ascer- 
tained that the enemy’s army had reached 
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tlieir destination, towing their boat with the 
gun safely np to the city. The remainder of 
tire little squadron joined in the evening, and 
a position was taken up for the night. Early 
on the morning of the let of April, the 
nqiindron steamed up towards Akw^. The 
Persian army was descried on the right bank 
of the river, the town was situated on the left. 
" They had a most formidable cavalry force, 
certainly over two thousand ; four large 
mnssoB of infantry were partly screened hy a 
low range of sand-hills, which ran along their 
front ; and three guns were distinctly seen in 
position near a small mosque in their centre. 
It fourth being on a slope below and to the 
left of it. Their line fronted down the river, 
and at a slight angle to it, their left resting 
immediately upon its bank. Clnr small fleet 
steamed slowly up to within tlirea thousand 
yards of the jiosition, all busied either in snr- 
\ eying the river, reconnoitering the force in 
front, or observing the patiols of cavalry 
whieii were now riding within rifle-shot 
abreast of us, and watching our movements. 
A boat beneath the left hank for some minutes 
escaped with very casual notice; but sus- 
picions being roused, it was determined to 
examine her. A cutter from the Comet, 
taking two officers of the party and a cor- 
jwral’s guard of tlie Highlanders, accordingly 
hoarded her (the crew jumping overboard as 
tl\c cnltor ajiproachcd), when she proved to 
lie tlic inucli-covctod prize, a splendid 12- 
])oundor brass gun lioing found in her. While 
lioi.stiiig this on lioarcl the Comet, a couple of 
Jiorsomon njipronching closer to sec what we 
were doing, a shot was fired at thorn from 
one of Colonel Jacob’s new rifles. The effect 
of this was most ridiculous : though not 
striking either. They both turned at once, 
galloping back at speed to tlie picket of soino 
thirty cavalry which they had come from, and 
uhich also withdrew to a more respectful 
distnnee. Home Arabs next hailed us from 
the shore, one was brought on board, and it 
was nbcertaiiied that the garrison of Akwaz 
did not exceed five liundred infantry and 
thirty horse, left to protect the stores, which 
had scarcely been touched by the enemy 
lieforo our approach. The information ap- 
jiciiring reliable, it was determined at once to 
attempt reaching the town by landing on the 
left bank, and circling clear of cannon-rango 
to its east face; when, shonid it be found 
defended in mncli greater force, a simple rc- 
eoiiuaissance was to be made, and an orderly 
return to tbe boats; but if practicable, the 
town was to he carried, and the stores burnt. 
A gunboat was ordered to go np the river as 
far as possible without rashness, and open fire 
with two howitzers. There were only two 


small boats on the side of the river where the 
Persian army lay, so that men could not be 
sent over in any great numbers to assist the 
garrison of the city. The gunboat per- 
formed its mission admirably; Mr. Hewett, 
mate of the Indian navy, directed the Are with 
great coolness and skill, although a very 
young man. Dispositions were made of a 
most ingenious nature to make the enemy 
believe that the British force opposed to them 
was only the advance guard of a great flotilla, 
and of the whole army of Bir James Outram. 
A high jungle, screening the formation of the 
troops, enabled this happy imposition to be 
practised, rendering it impossible for the 
enemy to form any correct estimate of the 
numbers. "A single line of skirmishers, each 
man ten or twelve paces apart, first issued 
from the biishea on the plain, in view of tho 
enemy ; the snppoTts followed these, at about 
one hundred yards’ interval, also in single 
rank, and with files very much loosened. At 
another interval of ahont one hundred yards, 
tho three main detachments advanced, about 
two hundred yards apart, each in columns of 
threes, and opened out to very wide intervals. 
The light company of the Ifighlanders was on 
the left, and on entering the town had to turn 
to the left, and, getting under cover at the 
water’s edge, to endeavour to keep down the 
fire. Captain C code’s grenadiers of the fi4th 
were in the centre, and were to move on the 
body of the town, and at once begin destroy- 
ing tho stores. Captain McAndrew’s detach- 
ment on the right, composed partly of High- 
landers and partly of men of the ()4tli, was 
to turn to the right on entering, and, watching 
any troops that might attempt the tipper face 
of tlio town, also destroy whatever magazines 
or stores fell in his way." ' 

The garrison of tho town ran away, and 
crossing far up tho river, joined tho main 
army. The sheik, with a long retinue of 
religions persons, came out to solicit protec- 
tion, which was afforded, on condition that 
he would disclose the position of the maga- 
zines, and aid in their destruction. lie was 
assured that private property would he spared 
and tho inhabitants treated with respect. 

The Persian army remained still in posi- 
tion, and it was necessary for the troops to 
act with the greatest circumspection. A 
lucky cast from one of the howitzers pitched 
a shell into the shah-zada’s quarters, nearly 
destroying a mosqne. His excellency became 
BO alarmed that he gave orders for the army 
to retreat upon Shnstu, his nearest depot, 
but a long distance for an army without pro- 
visions, as all tbeir stores lay in the city which 
they wore unable to save. Ten thousand 
men thus fled before three hundred, sniren- 
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dering a city and extensive magazines of 
food and ammunition. One who witnessed 
the retreat of the Persians thus described it ; 
— “ Their infantry, keeping in four distinct 
masses, went off first, inarching very rapidly 
on a course parallel to the river, taking the 
four guns seen in position with them; and 
they were also said to have had three others 
of lighter metal, A small green palanquin 
carriage, with glass windows, and a ' takh* 
teraidan,’ or mule-litter, in which Persian 
women of rank usually travel, wore conspi- 
cuous in the midst of a strong escort. This 
was the carriage, the tracks of which had 
been found at their sovoral bivouacs. The 
cavalry brought up the rear, and a magni- 
ficent appearance this great body of horse 
presented. They certainly exceeded two 
thousand in number, appeared well mounted, 
and were dressed in long blue frocks, with 
trnnsers of lighter colour, a white belt, and 
the high black lambskin cap peculiar to the 
Persians. A sabre and long matchlock slung 
across their backs appeared to be their only 
arms, ns (nnusual with Asiatics) no lances 
were visible among them. The pick of the 
Bactdyari tribes, rcimtod the sliah’s best 
cavalry, were present among the number. 
They carried three standards with them, but 
in crimson cases, not flying. One of those 
horsemen remained concealed behind a wall 
until their whole army had proceeded about 
n mile, thou suddenly starting from his hiding- 
place, he fired his matchlock at the town, ns 
if in defiance, and galloped off at speed after 
his comrades. This was the last man seen 
of the Persian army. 

" Before their rcnrgnarcl had advanced 
many hundred yards out of their linos, the 
gunboat crossed, taking (laptain Wray, Lord 
Scliomberg Kerr, and Captain (xreen, with 
twenty of the Higlilanders, and with utter 
impunity exploded a quantify of ammunition 
deserted by them ; although — a few minutes 
after this took place, and when the party 
might easily have been cut off from the boat, 
had a few of their horsemen poRsessed the 
courage to dash hock — they nnlimbered a 
light gun and sent a shot at some Arab 
marauders who had swam tho river and 
commenced plundering the lines they had 
abandoned. Tho town had been entered 
about half an hour before midday, and it 
was about two o'clock when the last of the 
enemy was seen. During the whole of this 
time the work of destroying tho stores had 
been going on. Major ICemball first compel- 
ling the Arabs to carry down to the steamers 
as much of the flour and wheat as stowage could 
be found for them, and, as payment for their 
labour, threw open to them the remainder. ^ 


" Besides the immense quantity of grain 
thus carried off and scattered by us, fifteen 
cases of perfectly new firelocks and bayonets 
were taken, fifty-six fine mules in capital 
condition, a handsome horse of the shah- 
zada’s, a nnmher of new pack-saddles, with 
their appointments, and a great many new 
intronchiug tools of different descriptions. 
The whole of these were brought away in 
the boats. The firelocks captured were of 
English manufactvtre, and had the Tower 
mark upon them. A large flock of sheep 
was also among the prizes. Of these, as 
many were brought off as the boats could 
hold, and the troops and seamen consumed 
many more during the stay which it was now 
decided to make at Akwaz, both for the moral 
effect and for political reasons ; the remainder 
of the flock was presented to the sheik of the 
town on tho departure of the expedition.” 

Captain Selby, noticed elsewhere in this 
work as so useful an officer in his marine sur- 
veys, was of great service in this expedition. 
He commanded the Comet, and hia surveys 
of tho river and of the Persian Gulf on former 
occasions enabled him to guide the little 
squadron in safety. 

l>ttriug the 2nd and 8rd of April, tho poli- 
tical agent who accompanied the expedition 
remained at AkwHz, receiving the subinission 
of the sheiks of the surruuudiiig distriuts. 
While these events were occurring, negotia- 
tions for peace were going on at Paris, wliich, 
on the 4th of March, was concluded. This 
intelligence arrived at Mohammerah on the 
same day that the expeditionary force arrived 
at that place on its return from Akw'az. Sir 
James Ontram put himself into communica- 
tion with the nearest Persian authorities in 
reference to the fulfilment of tho treaty. He 
arranged that a small garrison should remain 
in Busliire, and the rest of the troops return 
to India. Great dissatisfaction was created 
among the army of Persia by the easy terms 
which the Persian ambassadors obtained at 
Paris. The general impressions were, that 
the French emperor, or his foreign minister, 
were more anxious, by the interposition of 
Prance, to prevent the acquisition of renown 
and influence by the English in Persia, timn 
to secure a tried and faithful ally such terms 
as honour and justice might demand. It 
was 'thought that Lord Clarendon showed 
too little firmness, and that he and Lord 
Palmeraton displayed more eagerness to please 
the French emperor than comported with the 
dignity of England. These noblemen did 
not expect that the operations in the Persian 
Gnlf would be so successful. They, no doubt, 
calculated upon the expedition being con- 
ducted with the usual blunders of an English 
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campaign. They did not recollect, or did 
not know, that Outram and Havelock were 
men who rose hy their merit, and were not the 
crcntiires of a pragmatical govonior-general, 
or a servile commander -in- chief. Had there 
leeu a just conception in the English cabinet 
of tlic unpacity and resources of the majority 
of the officers who led the army of Persia, 
better terius would have been insisted on. 
The troops engaged in the Persian expedition 
liei'iime a useful rcinfurccuicut to the army 
in India struggling against the mutineers and 
rebels of the Bengal ])roviuues and Central 
India. From that circumstance tlic reader 
nill bo interested in the destination of the 
troo])s which left Persia in May, 18^8. In a 
field-force order, made at the camp, Moham- 
iiierah, Uth of May, l8o7, the following dispo- 
sitions were made ns to the ]ilaces to Mliich 
tlic truoj)8 then departing should bo sent: — 

let. “ The tliird troop of horse -artillery to 
Kurraclieo ; Bret company second battalion 
of artillery to Kurracboo ; reserve companies 
to Bombay; lier majesty’s (i4th regiment to 
\'iiigorhi ; her majesty’s 78th Uighlaiidcra to 
Bombay ; light battalion to Bombay ; Madras 
sappers and miners to Bombay. 

iind. “ The 23rd native light infantry and 
llie 2f)tb native infantry are transferred to the 
first division, and Mill proceed to Bushirc, 
u itli the detachment of Suiiidc horse and land 
ti'ans])ort corps now at Mohammernh, 

i’trd. “ The staff of the second division will 
retiiin to Bombay, with the cxeejition of the 
engineers, urdiiauce, and couiniiNsariat dc- 
]iHrtinciit8, which will proceed to BuBliiro and 
aw ait furtiicr instructions. 

•1th. “ Brigadier-general Jacob, C.B., will 
enumiaud the troops stationed at Busbire, 
w Inch will be organized as follows : — cavalry 
brigade ; 3rd regiment light cavalry, Sciiide 
horse, Poonah horse, Aden troop, 14tii king's 
light dragoons — Brigadier Stewart. Artillery 
lirigadc : 4th trooji horse artillery, 3rd light 
field -battery, 6th light ficld-hattcry, 8 th light 
lieUl-battcry, three companies of the second 
battalion artillery, four compauios of tlie 
louvtli battalion artillery — Lieutenant-colonel 
Trevelyan. Infantry : 20tli regiment native 
infantry, 2(jth regiment native infantry — first 
hi’lgadc. Colonel Macau. Fourth Bengal na- 
tive infantry, 23rd regiment native liglit in- 
fautry, Beloocbce battalion — ^second brigade, 
Colonel Honner.* 

6th. “ The Lientenant-gcneral avails bim- 
Hfclf of this opportunity to return bis 'warmest 
thanks to the whole of the troops placed under 
big command for service in Persia, for their 
very exemplary conduct since their arrival 

* Tliii force sabaequeutly went to India, in time to 
render aerrice in Uie tnppreieion of the mutiny. 


in this country, evinced by the fact of scarcely 
one instance of niiscouduct on the part of 
any individual having been brought to his 
notice. This entire absence of crime amongst 
BO large a body of troops assembled in camp 
redounds to the credit of both officers and 
men, and is the strongest possible proof of 
the high state of dlscipliuo of the force ; 
whilst their conduct throughout the expe- 
dition to BrnsjoDii, and in the engagement at 
Khoosh-anl), bore ample testimony to the 
gallantry of all ranks before an enemy, and 
to their clieciful and patient endurance of 
fatigue and hardship under most trying cir« 
cumstauces.” 

In the roniaiiulcr of “ the order," liis ex- 
cellency thanked the officers of bis force for 
their signal skill and gallantry, selceting 
Brigiidier-generttl Havelock, C.B., and Bri- 
gadier -gen cral AN’ilson, K.ir., ns especially 
worthy of honour. 

On the 16th of May, Brigadier-general 
Havelock, with the stnif of his late division, 
embarked on board the Jiercuice, the vessel 
on board of which be had been, and which so 
providentially escaped when under fire of the 
batteries of Moliammcrah. The Berenice 
arrived on the 23rd of May at Bombay, w here 
the unwelcome intolligeuco of the mutiny 
smote every ear and every heart. The High- 
landers and the (14th regiment were imme- 
diately, without landing, dispatched for de- 
barkation nearer to the scene of action. How 
little did tlie authorities of Bombay suspect 
that the experience aud hardihood acquired iu 
Persia had quolified those troops for sublime 
services in Indio ! As little was it supposed at 
Bombay or anywhere else in India, that Have- 
lock was to be the saviour of our Asiatic pos- 
sessions, and that in liim Baitain would find 
a genius equal to the terrible emergency 
Providence permitted to arise. 

Havelock, and most of Ids officers, had dis- 
embarked at Bombay, although the men still 
“kept the ships." He did not again embark 
in the Berenice, hut in the Brin, on the 1st of 
June, following the troops which had been 
sent forward. A storm arose, and ‘the Erin 
struck ujTon a reef ofif the Island oC Ceylon, 
near a small civil station called Cnltura, 
between Galle and Colombo. The loss of all 
on board W'bs imminent, and had that pre- 
cious freight of genius and devoted loyalty 
perished, India, humanly speaking, would 
have been lost to England. The cowardly 
Lascars (native sailors) refused to go aloft 
and ease the ship, or make any exertion 
whatever below. They liuddled together in 
craven fear and fanatical apathy, while the 
English officers performed their work for 
them. To the firmness, coolness, and genius 
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of Harolock it was mainly ilue that every 
soul on board did not perish. 

On the 8th of June Havelock and his 
officers embarked on board tiie Fire Queeu, 
On the 12th the ship entered the roads of 
Madras. She arrived at Calcutta the 17th of 
June, brint'iug also Sir Patrick Grant, the 


new commander-in -chief of the army of the 
Bengal presidency. The arrival of those 
officers at Calcutta, especially Havelock, 
Caused joy and hope in the midst of the 
depression and gloom which then ]>redo- 
minated. The causes of this despondency 
will be related in another chapter. 


CUAPTEll CXXVll. 

DEPAUTL’RK OK LOUD DALlIOrStE-AUKIV.tl. OF LOUD CANNING AS GOVERNOR-GKNKUAL 
-UREAKINO OtTT OF A SEPOY MUflNY— WA.NT OF FOllESlOHT AND DECISION ON 
THE FAllT OF GOVERNMENT— DISBANDING OF REGIMENT.S AND PCNISIIMENT OK 
INDIVIDUAL OKKICERS AND SOLDIERS— PROOFS OF A MOHAMMEDAN CONSPIRACY. 


Early in March, 186(1, Lord Dalhousie retired ^ 
from the government of India. His successor. 
Lord Gauuing, arrived jirevious to that event. 
I’hese two men met at Government House, 
amidst festivities and splendour.* The most 
eventful incidents of British Indian history 
had occurred during the governinout of Lord 
Httlhousio, but even those vvoro destined to be 
surpassed in magiiitiule uiid importaucc by 
those whiuh afterwards taxed the p(JWcrB and 
experience of Lord Caiiniiig. Lord Canuiiig's 
difficulties were iu the main created by Iwird 
Dulliousie. To deal with this legacy of tiidi- 
cultics Lord Cuuiiiiig did nut possess any 
extraordinary abilities, lie bad been con- 
sidered an apt man of public business, with 
the family talent for diplomacy ; he had been 
as good u ))ostinitbtcr-gciiciai as Lis prede- 
cessors iu that office, Avliich Is nut a very high 
cummendutiuu. He inherited a great iiaiue, 
and was a favourite of Lord Puliucrstuu, under 
whose auspioes he Avent to India, hluch more 
could not bo said fur him. His reception at 
Galcutta was described iu the chapter tvhich 
treated of the social condition of India. Ills 
government, previous to the breaking out of 
the mutiny, was nut in any Avay remarkable. 
Q'hat event surpassed all others in Anglo- 
Indian history, in its importance and its danger, 
and brought out a heroism nud Ulent on the 
part of the British in India — of all ranks — such 
as cxeitod the admiratiou of their countrymen 
and of the world. The causes of the mutiny, 
and even the immediate occasion of it, have 
been referred to so frequently in the course of 
this history, that it is unnecessary further to 
discuss them, lu the chapters which treat of 
the social condition of India, and of the Indian 
army, and iu the introduction, sufficient has 

* The reader will find an account of their meeting in 
chapter zxvii., under the head of "The looial condition of 
luiUa.” 


beeu Avritteu on this subject to render it only 
requisite to make incidental refcrouco to it as 
the narrative of facts proceeds. 

MUl’INY OF TIIE BENGAL ARMY, AND INSUIl- 

REUTION IN THE BENGAL PROVINCES. 

The annexation of tliidc had disgusted aud 
enraged the sepoys of the Bengal army, who 
were generally recruited from that country, or 
from the contiguous province of Upper Ben- 
gal. Indepoinicut of that eircuiiistanue, while 
the govcrnincnt pampered the Brahmins and 
^ liigh-cubte Mussulmans, it became less caret til 
of olfemling the religious prejudices of the 
soldiers, lustivnees had occurred of theso pro- 
judiccB having been invaded in various way.s 
without creating revolt, but the govermiieiit 
did not kuow that iu every such case bad 
feeling was created, which wos quietly hut 
actively diffusod. fuses of military revolt 
had, however, occurred so often in Indian 
history iu cuiisequenco of the superstition of 
the sepoys taking oiTeuco, that the government 
and Us officials had lessons of prudence so 
plainly given, that uoue but persons judicially 
bliudcU, or utterly incompeleut, could have 
been heedless. All such monitions proved iu 
vain ; the government and the officials acted 
like men governed by some irrcsistlbie fate. 
QuodDeus vull jjcrdcro jjritit demeiUat, might 
bo pronounced iu every department of the 
Bengal government, without impiety, so 
blindly did each proceed In precipitating the 
awful catastrophe which impended. Various 
indications were afforded before Lord Dal- 
liousic left India, aud immediately after the 
arrival of his successor, that the native army 
was in an unsettled state ; that the troops 
were not respectful to their officers, not loyal ; 
and that they brooded over some real of sup- 
posed grievances, not simply with discontent, 
but with vindictive feeling. These iudiontions 
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of the temper of the troops were noticed ell 
over Bengal and the annexed provinces. A 
souse of alarm was felt by loyal natives and 
independent English settlers. In Calcutta, it 
was impossible to visit the bazaar without per- 
ceiving that the natives of all classes expected 
some serious and important event, and that 
society was perturbed. All these portents of 
a coming storm were pointed out to the 
government, but its ofBcials, civil and military, 
refused to hear the rustling of the leaves, and 
only awoke from their stupidity when the trees 
themselves were snapped by the tempest. 
When at last the hurricane of sedition burst 
fonl), the government was utterly unprepared 
fur such a calamity, and W'erc stunned by tho 
tidings of disaster and devastation. 

The first decisive indication of a state of dis- 
trust on the part of the sepoys occurred at 
Dum-Dum, where a school of musketry was 
established. The feeling was first shown there 
at the close of 185G. t)n the 22nd of January, 
1857, Captain Wright, of the 70th native 
infantry, brought under notice of Major 
Uouteiiu, the commandant, tho existence of die- 
sat isfaction among tho men. His rciiort stated 
that " a very unpleasant feeling existed among 
the native soldiers who wore at the depot for 
iiistnictioii, regarding tho grease used in pre- 
I'uring tho cartridges, some ovil-disposod per- 
son lla^ing spread a iv])ort that it consisted of 
a mixture of the fat of jiigs and cows.” Ca^itain 
Wright added, “ Tho belief in this respect lias 
buuu strengthened by the behaviour of a classie 
attacUod to the magazine, who, I am told, 
asked a sc])oy of tho 2nd grenadiers to supply 
iiim with uater from his lotah; the seiioy re- 
tused, observing he was not aware of what 
caste the man was ; the classie immediately 
rejoined, ‘ You will soon lose your caste, ns ere 
long you will have to bite cartridges covered 
^'ith the fat of pigs and cows,' or words to 
that effect. Some of the depot men, in con- 
versing with me on the subject last night, said 
that the report had spread throughout India, 
and \/heu they go to their homes their friends 
v'ill refuse to eat with them. I assured them 
(believing it to he the case) that the grease used 
is composed of mutton fat and wax ; to which 
they replied, ‘ It may he so, but our friends 
will not believe it : let us obtain the ingredients 
from the bazaar, and make it up oureelves ; 
wc shall then know what is used, and be able 
to assure our fellow soldiers that there is 
nothing in it prohibited by our caste.’ " After 
some delays, such as may well surprise any 
person acquainted with the importance of 
allowing tho native troops to take uji a reli- 
gions or caste prejudice, the men were paraded, 
and asked if they had any grievances or com- 
plaints. About two-thirds of the men, and all 


the native commissioned officers, stepped to 
the front and respectfully stated that a suspi- 
cion had gone abroad that the fat of kine and 
swine was used in the proparatiou of the car- 
tridges for the Eufield rifles. It was well 
known that the Mohammedan regarded swiuo's 
flesh as abuminablc, while those of the Brah- 
minical religion holding kiue to he sacred, 
would have their religious prejudices shocked 
by the use of fat from the animal iii tho makiug 
up of their cartridges. The men prayed that 
wax and oil should ho used. General Hcarsey, 
commanding at Barraclqiore, acquainted the 
deputant adjutaiit-gcncrul of the forces with 
the true state of afliiirs, of which tho general 
formed an accurate estimate. He rcuuuinieuded 
that the men should be allowed tu obtain from 
tho bazaar whatever ingredients fur preparing 
the cartridges would answer that cud, and 
satisfy the religious scruples of the sepoy. 

Tho deputy adjutant-general took throe 
days to con over ” the affair, aud then sent 
the correspondeuco to the military secretary, 
who answered, on tho 27th January, that the 
goveruor-gencral in council had adopted 
General llearsey’s suggestion, which might ho 
carried out as well at Umhalluh aud bealkuto, 
if the men wished it. The iiispuetor-goucral 
of ordnance was applied tu for iiifonnatiou as 
to what the composition used in tho arsenal for 
greasing the cartridges of the rifle muskets 
consisted of) "whether mutton fat was or is 
used, and if there are any uicans aduptud for 
euBuriug tho fat of sheep aud goats only being 
used ; also, whether it is possible that the fat 
of bullocks and })igB may h.ive been employed 
ill iirepariug the ammunition for the uew rifled 
muskets which has been recently made up in 
the arsenal.” The rc]ily was, that tho grease 
used was a mixture of tallow and beeswax, in 
accordance with the instructions of tho court 
of directors; that the tallow wae supplied by 
a contractor ; hut that " uo extraordinary jire- 
caution appears to have been taken to ensure 
the ahsenee of any ohjectiuuahle fat.” The first 
ammunition made in the arsenal was intended 
for the fiOth rifles, and it was 2 )robable that 
some of this was issued to the depot at Dum- 
Dum. The inspeotor-goneral regretted that 
" ammunition was not jirepared expressly for 
the practice depot, without any grease at all,” 
hut the subject did not “ occur to him.” He 
recommended that the home government 
should be requested not to send out any more 
made ammunition for the Enfield rifles.* 

On the 28th of January, General Hearsey 
again informed the government that the idea 
was deeply seated in the minds of thesoldiers, 
that the government intended to deprive them 

* The Sepoj/ Revolt i U* Cmuei and ite Coniequeiteet, 
By Henry Mm, 
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of caste by a deceitful trick, and then by force 
to make them Christiaus. The general assured 
hie Buporiors, that so completely had this idea 
taken posscBsion of the sepoys, that'* it would 
be idle and unwise to attempt its removal.'' He 
also stated that incendiary fires had taken place, 
which were the work of the disaffected soldiers, 
and perpetrated with the object of disturbing 
the country, exasperating the natives, and thus 
creating a sympathy with their own sedition. 
It spcruH almost incredible that the govern* 
iiient, in the face of this and other evidence, 
wrote home making light of the whole affair, 
and informing the court of directors that the 
explanations offered to the sei)uyB had satisfied 
them. The directors have been blamed fur not 
forebceing the magnitude and 2 )eril of the crisis 
when its first indications gave them waniiug. 
It is nut wonderful that they should accept 
the abburauces of Lord Canning and his coun- 
cil that all was well, inoie especially as the 
])rebidciit of the hoard of control (Mr. Vernon 
Smith), and the i)reniier. Lord Palmerston, 
wuic satisfied with tlic competency of Lord 
Canning to determine all matters on the bpot, 
and with the accuracy of his advices. While 
the English government audtho Indian govern- 
ment 'weie crying "peace, peace, here was 
no peace." Had all the officials at Calcutta 
hccu blind, or had the dispatches which wore 
received from the provinces been addressed 
to men without reason, they could not have 
acted with less forethought, or shown less 
judgment. Viscount Canning had evidently 
taken up the government in the spirit in which 
Lord Dalhousie had laid it down — that India 
might he regarded as secure and prosperous. 
In the last " minute ” of the government of 
the Marquis Dalhousie, he thus recorded lus 
conviction, while reviewing the history of his 
own eight yosffs of office : — “ I enter on the re- 
view with the single hope that the honourable 
couit of directors may derive from the retro- 
spect some degree of satisfaction with the post, 
and a still larger measure of encouragement 
fur the future.” This minute was perused 
Ly V ibcouut Camiing with confidence in bis 
predecessor and himself, and hence the false 
security in which he wrapped himself, and the 
dulncss of all around him to the real signs of 
the time. 

Oil tlie 11th of Eebrunry, General Ilearsey 
w rote to the govorumeut declaring tliat they 
*' dwelt on a mine ready for explosion." He 
pointed ont the pccuh'ar facts connected with 
several fresh instances of incendiarism, as 
proving that they had been perpetrated by 
the soldiery. The general declared that de- 
positions had been made before him and other 
authorities that the soldiers had conspired 
throughout the Bengal army to prevent the . 


government from forcing them to abandon 
their religion by compelling them to break caste 
in biting cartridges greased with the fat of for- 
bidden animals. Tho general showed how he 
had paraded the men, and dissuaded them 
from their dangerous proceedings, and added 
these ominous words: — “Yon will perceive 
ill all this business the native officers were of 
no nse ; in fact, they are afraid of their men, 
and dare not act ; all they do is to hold them- 
selves aloof, and expect by so doing they will 
escape ccnbiirc as not actively implicated. 
This has always occurred on such ocuasions, 
and will continue to the end of our sovereignty 
in India. Well might Sir C. Metcalfe say, 
‘ that he exjiected to awake some fine morning, 
and find that India had been lust to tho 
English crown.’ ” The procedure of the go- 
vernment, on the receipt of new and most 
alarming cuniniuuientluns from various ]>anb, 
was slow, uueevtain, aud, at last, when action 
of n determined kind wns taken, it was 
haughtily confident, severe, and impolitic. 

The sepoys at Barrackjiorc took measures to 
corrupt tlioBC of the 10th regiment at Bcrliaiu- 
])orc. That regiment, on the night of the 
10th of February, suddenly assembled, and 
ma<.te demonstrations of icvolt. Colonel 
Mitchul, who commanded the garrison, imme- 
diately ordered out other troops nt the station, 
.vliich were a sejuadrou of irregular cavalry, 
consisting of one hundred and eighty men ; 
there were also two pieces of cannon, manned 
by six native gunners each. Uc there ad- 
dressed the 10th, demanding the reason of 
their parading w’ithout orders ; they alleged 
that it arose from a report that European 
troops had been ordered up to the station to 
murder them unless they consented to violate 
their religion by biting the greased cartridges. 
Colonel Mitchel addressed them in terms which 
blended firmness and prudence. The cavalry 
and artillery remained loyal, and tlie infantry, 
at last, consented to lay down tiicir arms and 
submit to their duty. They were invited to 
test the cartridges. This the native officers 
did in the prcseuce of the men, and pronounced 
the greater number free from grease of any 
kind, but that grease had been used in pre- 
paring the more highly glazed paper of one 
set of the cartridges. The men were informed 
that a plan would ho adojited of loading with- 
ont' biting the cartridge, but although this 
satisfied the majority for the time, the good 
faith of government, as to the maintenance 
of its promises not to interfere with their re- 
ligion, wns not trusted. The regiment, how- 
ever, continued to perform its duties. It will 
be observed that the irregular cavalry and 
artillerymen remained loyal, and that* their 
loyalty saved tho station, for there was not a 
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European quartered there. This fumishea 
proof of the sincerity of the infantry in the 
allegations they made as to the causes of dis- 
aifection. Tho artillery and cavalry had 
nothing to do with such cartridges, and there- 
fore not only made no complaints, but were 
ready to fire on their mutinous co-religionists 
liad they continued in revolt. The artillery 
and cavalry, however, sympathised with the 
grievances of tho infantry, but not being them- 
selves iuA olved in them, were easily satisfied 
as to the remedies proposed. The 19th had 
been seduced by the men of tho 34th, stationed 
at Barrackpore, who promised co-operation, but 
failed to render it in the hour of trial. 

When Lord Canning heard of the transac- 
tions at Berhampore, he determined upon 
making an example of the 19th regiment, 
although tho corps had returned to its duty, 
and had evidently misconducted itself, not from 
a mntinous disposition, hut from a sincere con- 
viction that the government had violated its 
engagements never to enforce observances or 
jiraetices upon its native soldiery at variance 
with their religion. Lord Canning ordered 
the Oriental steamship to Rangoon, to con- 
vey the 84th regiment of the royal lino, quar- 
tered there, to Barrackpore; to which place 
also a wing of tho dSrd regiment, stationed at 
Foit 'William, 'was ordered ; and some artillery 
was to accompany theso detachments. The 
mutinous native regiment was, at the same 
time, ordered to march from Berhamporo to 
Barrackpore. This last order « os, tliat the 
regiment might be disbanded in the presence 
of the garrison, ond of various detachments 
called in from a certain distance. It might 
be supposed that a measure of such importance 
would be kept secret by the select few whom 
it was necessary should co-operate in carry- 
ing it out — this, however, was not the case; 
scarcely liad the resolve been taken when it 
was known and discussed among the sepoys 
at Barrackpore. The 34tli regiment of Ben- 
gal native infantry quartered there was otic of 
the most fanatical and disloyal of the service. 
This corps, which, as already shown, had caused 
the uneasy feeling in the 19tli at Berhampore, 
immediately laid a plan for frnstating the in- 
tentions of the government. The authorities 
had no information of the exact state of feeling 
in the 34th. They were dull of understanding 
to observe the indications of things at Barrack- 
pore, as well as everywhere else. The order 
to march to Barrackpore was given to the 
I9th, and the 34th was commanded to relieve 
that corps. The latter advised the former to 
mutiny on tho road, assuring it that Eurojtean 
trooiiB bad been sent for to massacre it; a 
particular part of the road was specified for 
the revolt ; the officers were, according to the 
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plan of the 34t1i, to be At onco murdered, a 
signol was to be given, and the 34th would 
march out and {oin the mutineera. This 
correspondence fell into the hands of Colonel 
Mitchell, who acted with undaunted courage 
and perfect skill. When ho reached a par- 
ticular part of tho road he suddenly halted tho 
regiment, so thatat the appointed time for the 
revolt the corps was not at the appointed 
place. Before the hour arrived he lield a 
durbar of the native officers, whom he en- 
gaged in acts of courtesy and well-aBsiimg^ 
confidence. The men could not act according 
to tho concocted plan, the expected signal, of 
course, never reached tho 34tli at Barrackpore; 
and thus, by the presence of mind, good sense, 
and cool resolution of Colonel Mitchell, the 
scheme of the mutineers was fnistrated, and 
scenes of blood and horror averted, similar to 
those which soon afterwards took place in so 
many parts of India. The 19th was marched 
to its destination, and the arrangements of the 
government were completed for breaking up 
the corps. It is hut justice to say, that at 
the core the battalion was loyal, that the men 
had no disposition to mutinous acts; it was as 
brave ond well-disciplined a body of native 
infantry as any in the service, as might be ex- 
pected from its having so efficient a com- 
mander. It was only under the suspicion, 
not at all unreasonable, that the goveimment, 
either from design or carelessness, had en- 
dangered its caste, tliat it was disposed to any 
hostile action. The men had been informed by 
natives actually engaged in tlie manufacture 
of the obnoxious cartridges, that their caste 
was gone ; this information had been accom- 
panied with sneers and insults which goaded 
the men almost to madness, loyal although 
they were. The reports which reached them 
from the 34th, about disbanding and massacre, 
left them, in their own opinion, no alternative 
but revolt. 

While theso transactions were taking place, 
others of a still more formidable nature 
occurred in the 34th regiment. 'That corps 
was cowardly, but still more trucnleut. One 
of its number, a desperate fanatic, in a state 
of intoxication, rushed on the parade-ground 
on Sunday, the 29th of March, shouting “deen, 
deen,” (“ religion, religion,") and taunted liis 
comrades to come forth and fight for their 
faith against the Ferriiighees, The serjeant- 
roajnr arrived at the moment, the fanatic fired 
athim, butwas too drunk uith bbang to hit 
the mark. This was immediately in front of 
tho quarter-guard, numbering nineteen men, 
who turned out and enjoyed the sight, crowd- 
ing around the serjeant-major, and preventing 
him from taking any decided action against 
the mutineer, who reloaded his piece, and shot 
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the hone of the adjutant, who just then rode 
up to see what was the matter. As the adju- 
teat fell, the mutineer attacked him with his 
side arms, and the quarter-guard struck the 
serjeaut-major and the fallen officer with the 
butt-ends of their muskets. Both men would 
have been murdered in a few moments if 
General Hearsey had not galloped up, fearing 
that a revolt was beginning ; he ordered the 
guard to rescue the adjutant and serjeaut- 
major ; they refused — their pieces were not 
Itts^ed. He presented a revolver, declaring 
that he would shoot the first man who refused 
to move forward ; they obeyed, and rescued 
the intended victims of assassination. The 
jemadar gave orders in opposition to those of 
the general ; but the resolution and authority 
of the latter prevailed. The jemadar and 
guard were subsequeutly arrested. Tlie name 
of the fauatical eepoy was Mungul Paudy, and 
he has received an unenviable notoriety in 
India, not only by being the first man who 
struck a blow for the cause of the mtitiuoers, 
but from the fact of his name having, from 
that circumstance, been given to the mutineers 
and to all sepoys who excite the hostility or 
contempt of the English. 

The evening after this aflair with the i}4tli, 
the IDth entered from Bnrrackpurc, and the 
next day they Were drawn uji on parade to 
hear the decision of the governor-general and 
commander-in-chief. It was an imposing 
sight when the four thousand sepoys of the 
garrison, the offending regiment, the European 
artillery and infantry which had arrived for 
the occasion, and various detachments from 
other BtatioiiB, assombled to hear the order of 
the day. The first part of the document re- 
capitulated the events which led to the situa- 
tion, the order then declared : — 

The regitneut hu been guilty of open and defiant 
mutiny. 

It ii uo exciiae for this offence to say, as had been sud 
in the before-mentioned petition of the native oflicere and 
men of the regiment, that they wore afraid for their 
religion, and that they apprehended violence to them- 
aelvet. 

It it no atonement of it to declare, as the; have therein 
declared, that they are ready to fight for their government 
in ^0 fidd, when they have disobeyed end inaolted that 
government in the perious of its officers, and have ex- 
pressed no contrition for their heavy oSbnees. 

Neither the 10th regiment, nor any regiment in the 
service of the government of lodia, nor any sepoy, Hindoo, 
or Mnssolman, has reason to pretend that the govemmeut 
boa shown, direotiy or indirectly, a deaire to interfere with 
the religion of iU troops. 

It hat been the unvarying rule of the govenunent of 
India to treat the religions f^ugs of all its servants, of 
tveiy creed, with oareful respect ; and to representations 
or eomplainta put forward in a dutiful and beooming 
spirit, whether upon this, or upon any other sabject, it 
has never turned a deaf ear. 

But the government of India expects to receive, in 
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return fur this treatment, the oonAdenoe of Uloss who 
serve it 

h'rom its soldiers of eve^ rank and nee it will, at all 
times and in all drcnmstances, enforce imheutatii^ obe- 
dience. They have sworn to give it, and the governor- 
general in council will never cease to exact it To no 
men who prefer complaints with arms in their hands will 
he ever listen. 

Had the sepoye of the 19th regiment confided in their 
govciuineut, and believed their commanding officer, in- 
stead of orbiting the idle stories with which false and 
evil-minded men have deceived them, their religious 
scruples would still have remained inviolate, and them- 
selves would still be, as they have hitherto been, faithful 
soldiers, trusted by the slate, and laying up for future 
years all the rewards of a long and honourable service. 

But the governor-general in couucil can uo longer have 
any confidwee in this regiment, which has disgraced its 
name, and has lost all claim to eonsideretiou and in- 
dulgence. 

It is therefore tlic order of the govcruor-geneial in 
council, that the iOth regiment N. I. be now disbanded, 
that the native commissioned and nou-commissiuned 
officers and privates be diichaiged from the army of 
Bengal, that this be doue at the head-quarters of the 
presidency division in the presence of every available 
corps within two dsys’ march of the station ; that the 
regiment be paraded for the purpose , and tliat each man, 
after being deprived of liis arms, shall receive his arrears 
oi pay and be required to withdraw from the niDtonmcnt. 

The £uro])eaii officers of the legiment will renuiiu at 
Barrackpore until orders for their disposal shall be re- 
ceived from his ucelleiiry the couiuiauder-iu-chief. 

Tins order is Ui be read at the head of every regiment, 
troop, uid company in the service. 

The aruw tvei'e jiiled, the colours deposited, 
Hud the llitli native infantry was erased from 
the army list. 

The men of the I'Jtli received the sentence 
with regret. They begged to be enlisted in other 
corps, offered their services anywhere to be 
led against the enemies of the company, and, 
filially, besought that if they must be dis- 
missed the service, they would bo allowed to 
attack the 34th regiment, the cause of their 
disgrace, and punish it at once for its treachery 
to them, and disloyalty to the government. 
Some of these requests could not be granted, 
and all were refused. They dispersed in 
various directions, some perished of cholera 
on the road, some were employed as gate- 
keepers, and retainers of rich natives ; none 
were at any time afterwards found in arms 
against the government, and several fought 
bravely, and as volunteers, against the muti- 
neers. The wisdom of disbanding this regi- 
ment is open to question. The motives for 
doing BO were, however, stated at length in 
the sentence already quoted, and which 
BBSumes importance as a public document, 
because it declares the policy of Viscount 
Canning’s government towards the refractory 
sepoya at the beginning of the revolt. That 
policy was not, however, consistently carried 
out, for the conduct of the government towards 
the 34th regiment was slow and vacillating, 
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although to it the mischief connected with the 
lyth was attributable, and the men had 
attacked and nearly murdered several of their 
officers. The commander-in-chief remained 
in the cool sanatorium of the Himalayas ; the 
government at Calcutta had time for all the usual 
frivolities of a court, but for five weeks it re- 
mained undecided what was to be done with 
the 34:th regiment. These rebels and mur- 
derers remained all that time unpunished. 
Lord Canning advocating palliatives, his 
council urging decision. Meanwhile, Mungul 
Tandy and the jemadar, who was a high caste 
Brahmin, were hanged. These men feared the 
loss of caste more than death. They died in 
the spirit of martyrs, Tandy exulting in the 
opportunity afforded him of suffering for his 
faith, shouting "religion, religion,” and urging 
his brethren to revolt, to the last. The conduct 
of these men evinced that there was a sincere 
belief among the sepoys that the government 
intended to persecute their creed. 

Two sepoys of the 70th regiment were 
transported for conspiring to attack the fort, 
and one Of tlieir officers was dismissed the 
service for treason. It is obvious that how- 
ever allowable it might be, taking a merciful 
view of the subject, to dismiss an officer for 
neglect of duty, or incapacity, such leniency 
was inapplicable to high-treason. It en- 
couraged the revolters when they saw that, 
after all, in case of failure, it might be no 
worse than dismissal. Lord Canning had 
imbibed the idea that the honour and ad- 
vantage of serving the English were so great, 
that for a sepoy to be deprived of the oi)por- 
tunity was the heaviest punishment that could 
bo inflicted upon him short of death. There 
were other penalties which the sepoy dreaded 
much more than either. 

With great difficulty, and not until nu- 
merous reports of fresh proofs of extensive 
disaffection had reached them, the govern- 
ment at Calcutta were brought to believe that 
something decisive must be done. Had not 
events thwarted the purposes of Lord Canning, 
the 84th British regiment would have been 
sent back to Birmah, and the capital of India 
been left for protection to a wing of the ffSrd 
royal regiment and the doubtfnl body-guards. 
All the while the rebellious sepoys were in 
receipt of their pay, an expense to the empire 
as well as a danger. The system of disband- 
ing without any punishment, was better than 
supporting disaffected regiments and paying 
royal troops to watch them. 

On the 6th of May, nearly six weeks after 
the attempt of the 34th to murder some of 
their officers, the troops in and around Cal- 
entta were concentrated at Barrackpore, to 
witness the disbanding of the guilty portion i 


of the 34th. The crime committed was con- 
certed mutiny and attempted murder, the 
punishment inflicted was as follows : in the 
presence of the assembled troops, seven com- 
panies of the 34th were paraded and ordered 
to pile their arms, and to strip off their uni- 
forms ; having no means of resistance, they 
obeyed. Means were taken to prevent any out- 
rage or disorder by the disarmed sepoys. An 
order of the day, or proclamation (it is difficult 
to give a precise designation to so anomalous 
a document), was issued by the government, 
explaining the necessity the government was 
under to inflict punishment, and threatening 
certain and speedy penalties upon all military 
insubordination. The public felt that it was 
an absurdity to give the name of punishment 
to the disbanding of a regiment that wished to 
serve no longer, and the soldiers of which were 
deserting. A painful impression was left on 
the minds of all loyal natives as well as Euro- 
peans, that the document was rather an excuse 
for leniency and weakness, than a proclama- 
tion intended to vindicate justice. Confidence 
in the vigour of the governor-general was im- 
paired. The continued absence of the com- 
mander-in-chief from the head-quarters of the 
army was the subject of universal animadver- 
sion. Time was consumed in consulting him at 
BO vast a distance, and his counsels were neither 
very enlightened nor decisive. With the dis- 
banding of the seven companies of the 84th, 
the government was satisfied that the mutiny 
was at an end. Tliere had been abundant 
evidence to tbe contrary, but tlte government 
thought jiroper to ignore it. The authorities 
might have known that altogether, irrespective 
of the discontent of the sepoys, means had been 
taken to sow disaffection throughout India, 
more especially throughout Bengal and its non- 
regulation provinces. Those efforts originated 
in Oude, but a bad state of feeling existed in 
Mohammedan India for some years preparatory 
to such an attempt. Whou the war with. Bussia 
broke out, much excitement was created in 
the minds of the Mohammedan populations of 
all India, from Cabul to Calcutta and Cape 
Comorin. When the western allies insisted on 
reforms in Turkey, an opinion gained ground 
in India that the allies merely aided Turkey to 
betray her, and that by a treacherous alliance, 
the ascendancy of the religion of Mohammed, 
and of the grand Fadisha, was destroyed. 
Thus the war in Turkey prepared the way for 
a Mahommedan struggle in India, in Persia, 
— everywhere. The peoples of these nations 
were excited by the events in Constantinople, 
which were told in innumerable tales of ex- 
aggeration all over Asia. And when to this 
excitement was added the persnasion that the 
time had arrived for a Mohammedan holy 
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war, the followers of the prophet became frantic 
with fanaticism. There was also a general feei- 
ing that the English sway would only last one 
hundred years in Bengal. In 1757 Oliva com- 
pleted its conquest ; in 1857 it was believed 
that it would bo restored to the followers of the 
true faith. The Mohammedans found no diffi- 
culty in inducing the Brahmins to join them 
against English power. It had for many years 
interfered with Brahminical rites and customs, 
such as suttee, thugism, infanticide, <&c., as well 
as with the operation of Mohammedan law in 
some respects. A prophecy was circulated, 
which was to the effect that in 1857 the 
English would be destroyed. The govern- 
ment seems to have had no intelligence of this 
state of feeling, although evidence of it was 
abundant. Tokens of conspiracy and combi- 
nation, for some purpose or purposes, were 
visible, but no stops were taken to unravel 
their meaning. Soon affer the annexation of 
Oudo, chappictees were scut all over eastern 
and north-eastern India, in a manner which 
excited groat surprise, hut no adequate means 
to penetrate the mystery were adopted. From 
some place, probably in Oude, six cakes of 
unleavened bread were sent to some other 
place, and were delivered to the head man of 
the village, or the chief religious authority of 
the place, with the intention to distribute 
them, and to invite each recipient of a cake to 
repeat the process, and so on. Tliis proceeded 
until the chappictees were conveyed every- 
where, with significant but enigmatical ex- 
pressions, only to be uoniprehended by the 
fiiitliful of either of the creeds allied for the 
destruction of the foreigner. The agents of 
this conspiracy corrupted the sepoys, whose 
minds were prepared by the causes already' 
detailed. It was evident that some commu- 
nications, secret from the government, were 
passing among the natives of India, which an 
active and intelligent government would have 
risked much to discover. Had the like or- 
curred in the dominions of the Uussian czar, 
the French emperor, or tho Austrian kaiser, 
means would soon have hoen adopted to chock 
the progress of tho mysterious cakes, and find 
Bome clue to their meaning. Tho English 
government in India is as absolute as that of 
any of tho despotisms named, but was not so 
vigilant or systematic, and its chief officers 
were not so responsibie. The following very 
remarkable words were used by Mr. Disraeli, 
in a speech in the house of commons, made 
with the design of showing that the govern- 
ment of India had not proved itself vigilant 
or competent : — “ Bupposo the Emperor of 
Busda, whose territory, in extent and cha- 
racter, has more resemblance to our Eastern 
possessions* than the territory of any other 
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power — suppose the Emperor of Rnseia were 
told — ^“Sire, there is a very remarkable cir- 
cumstance going on in yonr territory ; from 
village to village, men are passing who leave 
the tail of an ermine or a pot of caviare, with 
a message to some one to perform the same 
ceremony. Strange to eay, this has been 
going on in some ten thousand villages, and 
we cannot make head or tail of it.’ I think 
the Emperor of Russia would say : ‘ I do not 
know whether you can make head or tail of 
it, but I am qnke certain there is something 
wrong, and that we must take some precau- 
tions ; beCBUse, where the people are not 
usually indiscreet and tronhlosomo, they do 
not make a secret communication unless it is 
opposed to the government. Tliis is a secret 
communication, and, therefore, a communica- 
tion dangerous to the government.' ” 

Many Irish and Scottish officers inter- 
preted the cakes as a token to prepare for 
war, but they were bantered, or laughed at. 
In olden Celtic times, the clans of Scotland 
sent round signals of war in a similar way, 
and with the words often repeated in India 
when the cakes were loft, “ To be kept until 
called for." The very same language and 
the very same plan of procedure has boon 
adopted in Ireland in tho case of insurrection 
or agrarian disturbance in tho memory of 
living men : “ the holy strews," and “ the 
holy turf," sent round during agitations of 
comparatively recent occurrence, exemplify 
this. Many in India who expressed a sense 
of insecurity, were censured by their supo- 
liors, civil and religious, until men were too 
mnch discouraged to express their minds; a 
false security, having its birth in pride and 
arrogance of race, stultified the chief officials, 
and led them to “pooh-pooh” all efforts to 
call attention to the real condition of India. 
In England, among the chief persons in the 
houses ot legislature, in the cabinet, and in a 
lesser degree among the directors of the East 
India Cimipany, a similar state of mind existed. 
India was supposed to be completely at the 
feet of England, incapable of making a hos- 
tile cffoit. M^hcn tidings of the mutiny 
reached England, even at a later period tlian 
that of the disbanding of tlie 34th native in- 
fantry, and when at Meerut a far more serious 
revolt occurred, and even when Delhi was in 
arms, 'and the effete king used his property 
and influence against tho company, the go- 
vernment, parliament, and to some extent the 
press, of England, refused to believe that the 
people of India had any sympathy with the 
revolt. It was supposed that they were too 
contented and happy under English role to 
desire to escape from it. The rebellion in 
India was called “a mutiny," a “sepoy re- 
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volt,” a ” disturbance created by pampered 
sepoys, and some of tbe vagabond popula- 
tion of the cities but a great rebellion of 
native princes and peoples, over a large por- 
tionof India, as well os a revolt of the Bengal 
native army, few would allow it to be con- 
sidered. Even when the native contingents 
in the service of certain allied or tributary 
princes deserted, and made war against the 
com])any, and when the whole people of the 
kingdom of Oude were in arms, officials and 
newspapers, and the people of England gene- 
rally, persisted in regarding it as n sepoy 
revolt. There was an extraordinary dispo- 
sition among men, both in India and in Great 
Britain, to shut their eyes to the real facts of 
the case. 

Such was the state of affairs in the military 
condition of Bengal, and as to the state of 
mind in reference to it among the English in 
India and at home, when the next episode in 
the sad history of the revolt occurred. Before 
relating it, some account of the forces in India 
at that moment will be acceptable to the 
reader. In the chapter on the military affairs 
of the East India Company very full infor- 
mation is given concerning the numbers, 
equipments, and character of its army. Cap- 
tain Rafter furnishes the following statement 
of the force when the revolt broke out : — 

Bengal pretidency. — Queen's troops : Two 
regpments of light cavalry, fifteen regiments 
of infantry, one battalion of GOtb rifles. Com- 
pany’s regular troops: Three brigades of 
horse artillery, European and native, six bat- 
talions of European foot artillery, three bat- 
talions of native foot artillery, corps of royal 
engineers, ten regiments of native light cavalry', 
two regiments of European fusiliers, seventy- 
four regiments of native infantry, one regi- 
ment of sappers and miners. Irregular and 
contingent troops : Twenty-three regiments 
of irregular native cavalry, twelve regiments of 
irrcgnlar native infantry, one corps of guides, 
one regiment of camel corps, sixteen regi- 
ments of local militia, Shekhawuttie brigade, 
contingents of Gwalior, Joudpore, Malwa, 
Bhopal, and Kotafa. 

The European troops here mentioned in 
the company’s regular army were those who 
were enlisted in England or elsewhere by 
the company’s agents, quite irrespective of 
the royal or queen’s army. The above 
forces, altogether, amounted to somewhat over 
150,000. 

Ma,dra» pretidency. — Queen’s troops : One 
regiment of light cavalry, five regiments of 
infantry. Company’s regular troops : One 
brigade of horse artillery, European and na- 
tive, four battalions of European foot artillery, 
one battalion of native foot artillery, corps of 


royal engineers, eight regiments of native 
light cavalry, two regiments of European in- 
fantry, fifty -two regiments of native infantry. 

No irregular or contingent troops appear 
in this entry. 

Bombay pretidency. — Queen’s troops : One 
regiment of light cavalry, five regiments of. 
in^ntry. Company’s regular troops ; One 
brigade of horse artillery, European and na- 
tive, two battalions of European foot artillery, 
two battalions of native foot artillery, corps 
of royal engineers, three regiments of native 
light cavalry, two regiments of European 
infantry, twenty-nine regiments of native in- 
fantry. Irregular and contingent troops : 
Fifteen regiments of irregular native troops. 

The European and native troops in tbe 
service of the company are not marked with 
sufficient distinctness by Captain Rafter. 

“ The European element in the armies has 
been regularly augmenting. In 1837 there 
were 28,000 European troops in India; in 
1850 the number W'as 44-, 000, comprising 
28,000 queen’s troops, and 10,000 belonging 
to the company ; while the new charter of 
1854 allowed the company to raise 24,000, 
of whom 4000 were to he in training in Eng- 
land, and the rest on service in India. What 
was the number in 1857 becomes part of the 
history of the mutiny. In the whole Indian 
army, a year or two before this catastrophe, 
there were about 5000 European officers, 
governing the native as well as the European 
regiments ; but of this number so many were 
absent on furlough, or leave, so many more 
on staff appointments, and so many of the 
remainder in local corps and on civil duties, 
that there was an insufficiency of regimental 
control — leading, as some authorities think, 
in great part to the sceneb of insubordination ; 
for the native officers were regorded in a very 
subordinate light.’’ 

Such was the condition of the Anglo-Indian 
army when tho eup])rcBBion of revolt at Dum- 
Dum, Berampore, and Barrackpore, led the 
government to believe that India was safe 
from her own sepoys. It is the more sur- 
prising that the suppression of open revolt 
near Calcutta should have inspired such secu- 
rity, because all the while the government 
was receiving intelligence, and even official 
reports, of evidences of sedition among the 
troops of the distant garrisons. During the 
whole period from the revolt of the 19th to 
the disbanding of the 34th, incendiary fires 
occurred in the military cantonments of the 
Pnnjaub, occupied by Bengal troops ; and in 
the Cis-Sntlej territories they were as open 
and daring as the conduct of the government 
was unaccountably inert and time-serving. 
It is impossible to acquit the government of 
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the chu|;e of not having taken proper pre- 
oantions on the ground of being unable to 
obtain information as to the state of feeling 
of the troops, or the cause of that state of 
feeling, after the perusal of the following 
report made by (Japtain Howard, magistrate 
of the Umballah cantonment, when, at the 
close of April, an appalling list of incendiary 
acts alarmed that omder, and caused him to 
address the government with marked earnest- 
ness on the subject ; — “ The emanating cause 
of the arson at this cantonment I conceive 
originated with regard to the newly intro- 
duced cartridges, to which the native sepoy 
shows his decided objection ; it being ol^ 
noxious to him from a false idea — which, now 
that it has entered the mind of the sepoy, is 
difficult to eradicate — that the innovation of 
this cartridge is derogatory both to bis caste 

and his religion That this has led to 

the fires at this cantonment, in my own pri- 
vate mind I am perfectly convinced. Were 
it the act of only one or two, or even a few 
persons, the well-disposed sepoys would at 
once have come forward and forthwith in- 
formed, but that there is an organised, leagued 
conspiracy existing, I fool confident. Though 
all and every individual composing a regi- 
ment may not fonn part of the combination, 
still I am of opinion that such a league in 
each corps is known to exist; and such being 
upheld by the majority, or rather connived 
at, therefore it is that no single man dared to 
come forward and expose it.” 

An investigation was instituted early in 
May as to whether any efforts were making 
to create sedition among the soldiery or people 
by native princes or ecclesiastics, or by foreign 
influence. The last source of evil influence 
was suspected, but could not be proved. The 
native press bad been extremely anti -British 
and bigoted. Many of its conductors wore 
notorious atheists, and these were amongst 
the most violent in calling upon the people 
to defend their religion. It was discovered 
that tho largest iutliiouco in unsettling the 
minds of tho people was that of wandering 
Brahmins and fakeers, both having united to 
stir np the people against Rnglish power. 
That most of tho native princes and rich 
native landholders knew tliis, and eympa- 
thised with it, could not then be discovered, 
bat w'as soon made plain by their appearing 
with arms in their hands wherever there was 
a chance of success. At all times the English 
had to contend in India with the use of the 
wandering and mendicant religious dosses by 
diBaffected or deposed princes, to stir up fana- 
ticism ag linst British authority. More than 
thirty years since. Sir John Malcolm de- 
scribed a state of things in his day identical 
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with that which, with larger influence and 
more decided energy, operated in 1867. Sir 
John then wrote : — “ My attention has been 
during the lust twenty -five years particnlarly 
directed to this dangerous species of secret 
W'or against our antliority, which is always 
carrying on by numerous though unseen 
hands. The spirit is kept up by letters, by 
exaggerated reports, and by pretended pro- 
phecies. Wlien the time appears favourable, 
from the occurrence of misfortune to our 
arms, from rebellion in our provinces, or from 
mutiny in our troops, circular-letters and 
proclamations are dispersed over the country 
with a celerity almost incredible. Such docu- 
ments are read with avidity. The contents 
ill most cases are the same. Tlie English are 
depicted as usurpers of low caste, and as 
tyrants who have sought Indii^ with no other 
view but that of degrading the inhabitants and 
of robbing them of their wealth, while they 
seek to subvert their usages and their reli- 
gion. The native soldiery are always ap- 
pealed to, and the advice to them is, in nil 
instances I have met with, the same — 'Your 
European tyrants arc few in number — kill 
them ! ’ ” 

That the native princes and landholders 
(hronghont tho Bengal provinces and Central 
India were in concert witli the religious in- 
cendiaries of 1 867, many documents shpwed, 
ulicn, during tho conflict, such papers fell 
into the hands of the conquerors; among 
these, none was so reniarkable as that which 
was addressed to the Rajah of Hepaul by the 
King of Undo wliile the insurrection was 
raging. Jung Babadoor showed the letter to 
the British resident, to whom also he fur- 
nished a eopy of his reply. Lord Canning 
expressed to the maharajah ins cordial thanks 
for the proof of his loyalty and good faith 
thus evinced. 

Jistratl Iranilaitm of a letter from Samian Alee Khan 
yiirza Sxrjeee Sadder Bahadoor lo he highneee the 
Maharajah of Kepavl, dated 7th of Jeth Sammt, 
1015, cot retponding with \ith May, 1858. 

After compUmciits — It is known to every one that my 
ancestors brought the British into lliiidostan, but Bnl- 
vnnt Sing, the Biijah of Benares, was a cause of much 
annoyanre to them, and therefore the province of Benares 
was given to them. A treaty was then signed hy the 
Briti^. in nhich they wrote that they would never act 
treacherously as long as the sun and moon should exist. 
But they have broken that treaty; and, dethroning my 
^athcr, Wajid Alee Shah, have sequestrated his state 
jwtsces, and everything he had. Every one is acquainted 
nith this eveut as it took place only in Sumvnt, 1018. 

After taking Lneknow they intended to make war wUh 
you, tor which purpose they collected a large force and 
muazine at Colonelgunj, which ii situated bdow the 
Hills; perhaps you ere aware of this event. 

In fomcr years great intimacy exiited between our 
houses, insomneh thU you foreb^ers built a bungalow 
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for mj ■Boeitors, for dtootiag ud himtiog purpoM^ in 
Bootwil. 

The Brituh some time ego ittenmted to interfera witk 
the foith of both the Hindoos and Mohammedens, by pre- 
paring cartridges with cows’ grease for the Hindoo, and 
Uiat of pigs for the HobammMons, and ordering them to 
bite them with their teeth. The sepoys refnsed, and were 
ordered by the British to he blown bwrt from gnns on 
the parade gronud. This is the cause of the war breaking 
ont, and probably yon are acquainted with it. 

Bat r am ignorant os to how they managed to get your 
troops, which they brought here, and began to commit 
every sort of violence, and to pull down temples, mosques, 
imambarraa, and the sacred places. 

Yon are well aware of the treachery of the British, and 
it is proper you should preserve the standard of religion, 
and make the tree of friendship between you and me 
fresh, 

TrmtUtion of a letier from hit excfllfney the maharajah 
•Tung Bahadnor to Birjeee Kudder Bakadoor, cf Ituck- 
noto. 

Your letter of the 7th, Jeth Soode, Wednesday, corre- 
sponding to the 18th of May, 1868, to the address of bis 
highness (he maharajah of Nejiaul, and that of 13th Jeth 
Vudee of the present year, Tuesdoy, corresponding to the 
11th May, 1868, to my address, have reached their re- 
spective destinations, and their contents are fully under- 
stood. In it is written that the British are bent on the 
destruction of the society, religiou, and faith of both 
Hindoos and Mohammedans. 

Be it known that for upwards of a century the British 
have reigned in llindostan, bat up to the present moment 
neither the Hindoos nor the Mohammedans have over com- 
plained that their religion has been interfered with. 

At the Hindoos and Mohmamedaus hare been guilty of 
ingratitude and perfidy, neither the Hepanl government 
nor 1 con side with them. 

Since the star of faith and integrity, sinrerity in words, 
as well as in acts, and the wisdom and comprehension of 
the British, are shining ss bright as the sun in every 


quarter of the globe, he aainnd that m^ govammeat will 
never diennite itaelf Aom the Iriendehip of the exaltad 
Briiitb government, or to be inet^tad to join with any 
monarch againit it, be he aa high w heaven what 
grounds can we have for connecting onraclvea with the 
Hindoos and Mohammedaua of Hindoatan P 

Be it also known, that had 1 in any way been inclined 
to cnltivate the friendship and intimacy of the Hindoo and 
Mohammedan tribea, ahonld 1 have maiaaored Bve wr riz 
thonaand of them in my way to Lucknow P 

Now. as you havs sent ms a frisndly letter, let me per- 
suade yoa,that if auy person, Hindoo or Mohammedan, who 
has not murdered a British lady or child, goes immediately 
to Mr. Montgomery, the chief commisiioner of Lneknow, 
end innender his arms, and make submission, he will be 
permitted to retain his honour, and his crime will be 
pardoned. 

If you still be inclined to make war on the Britiah, no 
rajah or king in the world will give you an uyhun, and 
death will be the end of it. 

1 have written whatever haa come into my plain mind, 
and it will be proper and better for yon to act in aecord- 
auce with what I have said. 

When General Anson, the commander -in- 
rhief of the forces in India, heard of the state 
of excitement in which the Bengal troops in 
the Cis-Sutlej and Trans-Sutlej territories, 
more especially the former, had continued, 
and the alarming fires which had spread 
around the cantonments, he hastened to 
Umhallah, and issued an order of the day, 
intended to appease the discontent of the 
soldiery, but its effect was to encourage them 
to feel their importance, and believe that the 
government of India was afraid of them. 
The decisive step on the part of the sepoys, 

I that which set oil the Bengal provinces in a 
I flame of revolt, was the mutiny at Meerut. 


CHAPTER CXXVIII. 

REVOLT or THE SEPOYS AT MEEBHT— MASSACRE OP OFFICERS, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN— 
FLIGHT OF THE MUTINEERS TO DELHI— REVOLT OF THE GARRISON THERE, AND IN- 
SURRECTION OF THE PEOPLE— MEASURES OF GOVERNMENT PREPARATORY TO AN 
ADVANCE OF THE BRITISH FORCES UPON DELHI. 


Ddriko the latter weeks of April the sepoys 
at Meerut showed much excitement, and 
incendiary fires, such as have been noticed 
in the last chapter ns occurring elsewhere, 
were frequent ; no room was left for doubt 
that they were the work of the soldiery. It 
BO happened that the European force at that 
station was very powerful in proportion to 
the native troops. This was the more re- 
markable, as at most of the stations in the 
Bengal provinces there were scarcely any 
European soldiers. The English regiments 
were chiefly in the Fnnjaub upon the Affghsn 
frontier, and in a few other places, where, 
as in Meerut, they were in comparatively 
considerable nnmber. This arrangement was 


singularly inappropriate to the normal con- 
dition of India, as well as to its especial re- 
quirements at that time. The Panjanb and 
Pegu were supposed, as newly annexed pro- 
vinces, to require European garrisons; yet 
Ondc, the most recently annexed, the annexa- 
tion of which excited so'much ill-will amongst 
the natives not only of Oude itself, but of all 
Bengal and of the Bengal aepoys, was guarded 
chiefly by troops discontented by the annexa- 
tion. At Meerut, the English force consisted 
of the Gth dragoon guards (carbineers), 600 
strong. These troopers were only in part 
provided with horses, and these were of a 
very inferior description ; a battalion of the 
60th rifle regiment, 1000 strong ; a troop of 
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hone artillery, and 600 artillery recruits; 
the whole numbering about 2200, exclusive 
of staff ofBcefs, and the officers and other 
laropeans connected with the sepoy regi> 
ments. The force of natives, which only out- 
numbered the Europeans by a few hundreds, 
consisted of the 3rd Bengal cavalry, and the 
1 1th and 20t1i Bengal infantry. 

Under such circumstances no apprclieuslun 
of revolt was entertained, and it is nearly 
certain that none would have taken place had 
the sepoys been engaged in a dynastic or 
political conspiracy merely, or wore they dis- 
contented about batta, severity of discipline, 
or any of the ordinary causes of complaint 
with Indian soldiers. The conviction had 
seized their minds, beyond all hope of eradi- 
cation, that the cartridges were ceremonially 
unclean to both Hindoo and Mussulmans. 
Some of them undoubtedly were ; the general 
suspicion rested upon a^jartial fact, sufficient 
to justify resistance. The prejudices of the 
sepoy and the good faith of the government 
had not been kept in view by the officials 
charged with the duty of preparing the ammu- 
nition ; and when the sepoy discovered that 
in any instance ho had been trifled with on 
the all-important subject of religion, his faith 
was gone for ever. Had not tliis been the 
reality of the case the native soldiers would 
not, as in many cases, have precipitated them- 
selves upon certain death as the alternative of 
using the hated cartridge. It has been alleged 
that the plea of caste must have been only a 
pretence, as the same cartridges were used 
against the English, which they refused to 
use in their service. Those who use this 
argument -overlook tlie casuistry which in 
false religions justifles to the consciences of 
their professors the most contradictory con- 
duct. In usipg the cartridges against the 
English the end sanctified the deed in the 
opinion of those men ; and many, believing that 
they had already lost caste, in eheer despair 
and vengeance resorted to them. 

On the 28rd of April it was determined 
by the English officers at Meerut, to put an 
end to all uncertainty by testing the spirit of 
the sepoys. Colonel Smyth, of the Srd Bengal 
native cavalry, ordered out a portion of his 
regiment for parade on that day, to teach 
them the mode of loading adopted under 
general orders in deference to the prejudices 
of the troops against biting cartridges which 
might be glazed with forbidden aubstances. 
The previous evening he instructed the 
havildar-majoT and his orderly in the new 
system, and the latter having fired off a 
carbine, the colonel believed that the regiment 
would entertain no objection upon the follow- 
ing morning. That night, however, ^e 
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orderly's tent was set on fire, and also a vete- 
rinary hospital close to a magazine. These 
circumstances caused uneasiness as to the 
issue of the next day's experiment When 
that day arrived, the appointed parade was 
held, and the havildar-major fired off a car- 
bine without biting the cartridge. The men 
refused to receive the cartridges. It was 
pointed out to them that they were not new 
cartridges, but the old ones, to which tiiey 
had been accustomed; still they refused. This 
was a new phase of the spirit of mutiny, more 
dangerous than had been displayed elsewhere, 
fur if the troopers would neither use cartridges 
new nor old, upon a plan which did not re- 
quire them to bo pressed with the teeth, how 
was it possible for them to serve as soldiers ? 
On the 25th an investigation took place 
before the deputy judge-advocate, and the 
men admitted that there was no evidence of 
any impure substance being in the cartridges, 
but they were told that they were unclean, 
and they believed their informants, and re- 
fused to accept the declarations of tlieir 
officers. The judge assured them that the 
cartridges were such as had always been in 
nse, and his assurances appeared to satisfy 
their scruples, for they expressed contrition, 
and promised to use the cartridges whenever 
called upon. 

On the (!th of May the general in com- 
mand of the station, Major-general Hewitt, 
deemed it necessary to prove the sincerity of 
the men. He ordered a parade for the GUi 
of May. On the ,’>th cartridges were dis- 
tiibuted ; eighty-five of the sowars, as tlie 
native cavalry of Bengal are culled, refused 
to receive them. The general ordered their 
arrest. TJicy were tried by court-martial, 
found guilty of mutiny, and sentenced to 
imprisonment and hard labour for different 
periods varying from six to ten years. In 
presence of the whole of the troops in can- 
tonment, they were stripped of their uniforms, 
ironed, and marched away to the common 
jail two miles distant, in the village of Meerut, 
The native troops looked on in silence upon 
these proceedings, but with scowling coun- 
tenances. 

Then began a series of blunders on the 
part of the chief military authorities, but for 
which the terrible results which followed 
couldf not have happened. The convicted 
“sowars" were banded over to the civil 
authorities, and guarded only by police. 
This would of course have been quite proper 
under ordinary circumstances, bnt the occa- 
sion demanded peculiar precautions. These 
events occurred on the blh of May. "When 
the native soldiers were dismissed from 
parade, they went to their lines in a state of 
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iutense excitement and reBentment Tbe 
punishment inflicted on them had deprived the 
sufferers of caste, — they were manacled aa 
felons, and degraded. Measures were in- 
stantly taken by the whole native force to 
mutiny ; their {dans were well laid, and were 
executed with fatal facility. Notwithstanding 
tbe menacing behaviour of the men as they 
loft the parade ground, the general took no 
))recautions against outbreak, not even to 
liave their conduct kept under observation. 
The regimental officers were as incautious as 
the staff. They retired to their bungalow's 
in different directions near the lines. The 
native officers alone held intercourse with the 
men, and they also were disaffected. It is 
probable that the mutineers opened communi- 
cations immediately with the native troops in 
Delhi, inciting them to revolt, and informing 
them of their own intention to march thither 
when they had executed the work of ven- 
geance at Meerut. 

On Bunday, the 10th of May, between five 
and six o’clock in the evening, when the 
European portion of the garrison were pro- 
ceeding to church, or preparing to do so, 
open revolt began. In choosing the hour of 
religious service, the mutineers selected a time 
when the chance of resistance to themselves, 
or escape by their intended victims, was less 
than at any other time, even than at night, 
when sentinels might give alarm, and persons 
would in its silence he more likely to catch 
the first sounds of the movement. Throughout 
tlio day indications of great restlessness were 
shown by the sepoys; it was noticed by the 
Europeans, even by ladies and children, but 
no precautions -were taken ; the officers re- 
mained confident in their comparatively strong 
force of Enropeans, and boldly careless of 
what the sepoye thought or did. It was 
strange that lie upon whom the chief respon- 
sibility devolved, should not have proved more 
vigilant than others. 

Suddenly the native troops turned out and 
set fire to their cantonments, attacking first 
the bungalow of Mr. Greatfaead, the civil 
commissioner, who and w’hose lady, by con- 
cealing themselves upon the roof, found means 
to elude their pursners, and ultimately escape. 
As soon as theAisturbance burst forth. Colonel 
Einnis, of the lltli native infantry, rode to 
meet his men, and recall them to a senae of 
their duty. lie was shot down. He was the 
first who fell in resisting the great sepoy 
revolt — the first murdered Englishman of the 
many who thus perished. Vaiions officers 
were shot as they attempted to curb the 
violence of their men ; officers, ladies, and 
even children, were shot or bayoneted, as 
they returned from worship. While the 
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infantry were engaged in firing the canton- 
ments, the fird cavalry hoatened to the jail, 
where they were joined by the police, and 
released the eighty-five sowars, and with 
them ono thousand two hundred ciiminals, 
the vilest refuse of a truculent and dishonest 
population. Troopers, police, and convicts, 
all fraternised, and hastening to the lines, 
joined the revolted infantry in the work of 
destmetion ; the villagers of Meerut, and tbe 
populace generally, abetted the work. Then 
commenced the worst horrors of the occasion. 
Deeds of infamy were perpetrated too vile to 
describe; the victims of assassination were 
hacked with swords, perforated with bayonets, 
or riddled with bolls; every indignity was 
offered to the dead, every cruelty to the 
dying. To particularise instances of suffer- 
ing on the part of Europeans, and deeds of 
desperate atrocity on the part of the revolters, 
would be impossible within the limits of any 
work not exclusively devoted to a history of 
tbe mutiny. During two hours this havoc 
raged, and throughout that time no opposition 
was offered by the European portion of the 
troops. The general seems to have been 
paralysed by surprise ; for until the work of 
destruction and massacre was accomplished, 
the European troops did not arrive in the 
cantonments of the sepoys. Thu rifles did 
arrive in time to open a fire npon the re- 
treating enemy, who returned it ; a few sepoys 
fell under the shots of the rifles. The car- 
bineers were sent several miles on a wrong 
road ; w’ent astray ; came back when it was 
too dark to see what was to be done, or bow 
to do it. A civilian might well suppose that 
troops quartered a couple of miles from other 
troops of tlie same army wou^d know tbe way 
to their lines. The sepoys marched to Delhi. 
The road was good, the moon soon rose; 
but no pursuit was instituted. The general 
pleaded, iii exonse for this omission, that it 
was necessary to protect the European can- 
tonments from tlie vagabonds who had escaped 
from prison. There were men enough for 
both objects; a few hundred infantry would 
have kept off the marauders, while the car- 
bineers, rifles, and horse -artillery might have 
pursued the fugitives. Some of the carbineers 
only had lances ; these did follow a few miles 
on the Delhi road, and cut down some strag- 
glers. The open mutiny of the Bengal army 
began with a great success. The mutineers 
bnmed down a camp, and murdered officers, 
ladies, and children, literally in the presence 
of a superior force of European soldiers. 
When tidings of the scandalons incompetenoy 
which marked the management of the whole 
transaction reached Calcutta and London, the 
council and the cabinet, the Europeans of the 

4: z 
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Indian oapitol and the people of England were 
indignant and aatonished. The governor- 
general of India seems to have thought that 
his first duty was couoiliation. He put forth 
a proclamation, in wldch the reader will see 
that all was dune iu the way of reconcilement 
that could be done, after the revolt at Meerut. 
Whatever were the errors there — whatever 
the want of vigour at Calcutta, the following 
proclamation shows that his excellency did 
not evince a vindictive spirit, but one of great 
forbearance and clemency. 

CaHe Proclamation. 

Port William, Home Department, 
jtf/ry 10, 1867. 

The governoT-gencTal of India in council hte warned 
the iriuy of Bengal that the tales by which the men of 
certain regiments hare been led to auspect that oftence to 
their religion or injury to their caste ia meditated by the 
government of India are molicions falaehooda. 

-'I'he govetnor-genurol in souncil has learnt that this 
•uipicion continues to he propagated by designing and 
evil-minded men, not only in the army, but among other 
classes of the people. 

He knows that cudearonra arc made to persuade 
Hindoos and Mnssidmana, aoldiera and civil anbjecta, that 
their religion is threatened, secretly as well as openly, by 
the eeta of government, and that the government ia seek- 
ing in vnrioiuways to entrap them into a loss of caste for 
purposes of its own. 

Some have been alrcfidy deceived and led astray by 
these teles. 

Once more, then, the goveruor-genersl iu uounoil warns 
all classes sgoinst the deceptions that are practised on 
them. 

The govcniiaent of India haa invariably treated the 
retigions feelings of all its subjects with carcAiI respect. 
The governor-general in council has declared that it snll 
never cease to do so. lie now repeats that declaration, 
aad he emphatically proclaims that the government of 
India entertains no desire to interfere with their religion 
or caste, and that nothing has been, or will be, dune by 
the government to atfcct the free exercise of the observ- 
aneee of religion or caste by every class of the people. 

The government of India has never deceived its sub- 
jects, therefore the governor-general in eouncil now colls 
upon them to refasc their belief to sedUiuns lies. 

This notice is addressed to those who hitherto, by 
habitual loyalty and orderly conduct, have shown their 
attachment to the government and a well-founded faith in 
its protection and justice. 

The governor-general in council enjoins all sneh persons 
to pause before they listen to false guides and traitors, who 
would lead them into dauger and disgrace. 

By order of the governor-general of ladin in council, 
Cecil Beauon, 

Secretarg to the government of India. 
After the terrible havoc at Meerut, the first 
idea of the general of the cantonments was to 
march at once and attack Delhi, but news 
arrived thence that the whole city was iu arms, 
that the garrison had revolted, placed the king 
at the head of the insurrection, and that armed 
men in numbers had flocked at once to his 
standard from the surrounding conntry. 
Efforts to obtain advice or aid from the com- 
mander-in-chief had been unavailing. Not- 
withstanding the disorderly state of the Ben- 
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gal army for so long a time, his excellency bad 
gone on a shooting party in the Himalayas, 
and could not be found : he was at last heard 
of at Umballoh. No adequate means of ob- 
taining information of wliat was passing in 
and around Delhi, were put forth — time was 
lost, the commander-in-ohief was dilatory, the 
counsels of Calcutta were confused. There were 
no proper means for moving an army, there 
was no commissariat, there were no camels, no 
elephants, no draft horses, not horses suffi- 
cient for the European cavalry ; there were no 
depots of provisions for troops in the field, no 
i medicine chests. The commander-in-ohief was 
as helpless as if he had been suddenly set down 
in tho middle of Africa. He had been 
appointed to his high office, not for bis fitness, 
but on account of his connexions. He was 
old, took no thought of the state of India, was 
not a man capable, intelleotnally, of compre- 
hending a large subject ; physically, he was 
ill and enervated, utterly unfit for any com- 
mand whatever. He lingered, unable to do 
anything, although his courage, which was 
well known, urged him to advance, and he 
desired to da so without guns or provisions ; 
but so disorderly and distracted was the whole 
commiBsarlat system, that he was unable to 
march at all. He Temaiued at Kumaul until 
tho 27th of May, when be died of cholera. 

During all that period the rebels and mnti- 
j neers wero strongtheniug themselves at Delhi, 
having first massacred every men, woman, end 
child upon whom they could lay their hands. 
News of these terrible excesses, and of the 
formidable preparations for resistance made in 
Delhi, continued to arrive at Meerut, Agra, 
and Calcutta, during the period of inactivity. 
From day to day tidings more and more dark 
and sanguinary reached Meerut and Agra, 
borne by fugitives who had escaped the 
slaughter, and wandered wounded and ex- 
hausted, hiding in the jangle by day, and 
travelling through by-ways at night. Very 
little information could be gained from the 
natives, who were in league with the muti- 
neers, and the whole police of tho province 
went over to them. Delhi, and the provinco 
of which it was tho caiiital, were in revolution, 
and the descendant of the Moguls, hearing the 
title of Ring of Delhi — a pensioner of the 
EujiiliBh government — had been proclaimed 
king, emperor, and padisliaw. At Meerut, 
executions took place, by hanging or blowing 
away from guns, of the miscreants who had 
^rpetrated outrages at that station. A 
few of the fugitive sepoys, who had dropped 
behind wounded on the night of the 10th of 
j May, were found in the neighbourhood, con- 
victed, and executed. 

I On tho 11th of May, Mr. Colvin, the lien- 
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.tenant-governor of fbe upper provinces of Ben- 
gal, received at the capital of these provinces, 
Agra, correct intelligence of the events which 
had taken place at Meerut. He immediately 
telegraphed to Calcutta. On the 12tb, die 
lieutenant-governor sent a telegram announc- 
ing that enuBsaries from Delhi were passing 
to the other stations to excite revolt. On the 
ISth he used the telegraph to inform the 
government that all passengers between 
Meerut and Agra were molested and robbed 
by the inhabitants, and recommended that the 
troops employed in Persia should bo sent up 
the country to Agra. Mr. Colvin was obliged 
to collect information without any assistance 
from the general at Meerut during the first 
three days alter the mutiny. On the Idth 
Mr. Colvin sent a telegram to the governor- 
general that he had received a letter from the 
King of Delhi, informing him that the muti- 
neers Lad taken possession of Ids person, 
court, and palace ; that he had received news 
of a probability of revolt at Muttra, the sepoys 
having been persuaded that the government 
had mixed ground bones with their flour ; and 
that tScindiah had offered the services of a 
battery and of his body-guard. The commu- 
nication of the lieutenant-governor contained 
iutelligouce of the murder of the English com- 
missioner, and of Miss Jennings and Mr. Cohen. 
In this telogram, Mr. Colvin, notwithstanding 
his former appeal for the help of the army of 
Persia, stated that he had no need of troops. 
The next day he sent a telegram to Lord 
Canning, announcing the slaughter of thirty 
persons at Delhi, the proclamation of the hoir- 
appareiit as king, the plunder of the Delhi 
treasury, containing half a million sterling, 
the loyalty of Bhurtpore and (iwalior, the 
satisfactory condition of affairs at Agra, — and 
the licutenant-govornor’s conviction that pro- 
olaraations and assurances from the governor- 
general and himself, would prevent the exten- 
sion of the mutiny! The conduct of I,ord 
Canning and his council was supine, and the 
assurances of Mr. Colvin rendered it more so 
than, it otherwise would have been. Lord 
Elphinstone informed his lordship, from Bom- 
bay, that he had means of at once communicating 
to London the state of affaire. It had been 
Well if the governor of Bombay had done so 
on hie own responsibility. Lord Canning saw 
uo occasion for any unusual effort to send 
home any communication. On the Ifith of 
May he wrote to the directors, at which date 
he had information from Lucknow of the 
threatening aspect of affairs there. The de- 
spatch to the company showed that the 
governor-general had no real appreciation of 
the state of India, or of what was requisite for 
the suppression of sedition. It seems utterly 


incredible that any educated lasn in the por- 
tion of Lord Canning should have sent home 
so ordinary a despatch in a crisis so terrible, 
after the destruction of the cantonments of 
Meerut, the massacres there and at Delhi, and 
while the capital of Hindoetan, with its trea- 
sures and munitions of war, were in the hands 
oi a rebel people, and a revolted army. 

“ The necessity for an increase of the sub- 
stantial strength of the army on the Bengal 
establishment, that is to say, of the European 
troops on this establishment, has been long 
apparent to us ; but the necessity of refraining 
from any material increase to the charges of 
the military department, in the present state 
of our finances, has prevented ns hitherto from 
moving your honourable court in this matter. 
The late untoward occurrences at Bei-hampore, 
Fort William, Barrackpore, and Lucknow, 
crowned by the shocking and alarming events 
of the past week at Meerut and Delhi, and 
taken in connection with tlie knowledge 
we have lately acquired of the dangerous 
state of feeling in the Bengal native army 
generally, strange, and, at present, unaccount- 
able as it is, have convinced us of the urgent 
necessity of not merely a positive increase of 
our European strength, but of a material in- 
crease in the proportion which our European 
troops bear to the native regular troops on the 
establishment. Wo are of opinion that the 
latter is now the more pressing necessity of the 
two. 

“ We believe that all these objects, political, 
military, and financial, will bo immediately 
attained in a very material degree by taking 
advantage of the present opportunity in the 
manner we have now the honour respectfully 
to propose; and we see uo otlier way in which 
all the same objects can be attained in any 
degree, now or prospectively. We recom- 
mend that the six native regiments, which are 
in effect no longer in existence, should not be 
replaced, whereby the establishment of regular 
native infantry would be reduced to sixty- 
eight regiments ; and that the European officers 
of these late regiments should bo used to officer 
three regiments of Europeans to be added to 
your establishment at this presidency. 

“We confidently affirm that the govern- 
ment will bo much stronger, in respect of all 
important internal and external purposes, with 
three additional European regiments of the 
established strength, than it would be by 
embodying six native regiments of the 
established strength; and we anticipate no 
inconvenience in respect of minor objects, in 
time of peace and tranquillity, from the con- 
sequent numerical reduction of regular troopSw 
Indeed, the financial result of the measure, if 
carried out ae wc propose, will leave a eon- 
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siderabld snrplas available, if it should be 
thought fit so to employ it, for an augmenta- 
tion of irregulars, who, for all such minor 
objects, are much better, os well as much 
chea|>er, than regulars of any description." 

The policy of the government at Calcutta 
was adopted in London. The “outbreak” 
was treated by the board of control as of no 
great consequence, in fact, as a means of 
cfiecting a })ecaniary saving in the military 
department. The more experienced members 
of the India-house knew better, but their 
opinions were overruled by official personages, 
and Mr. Mangles “ ran a race” with Mr. 
Vernon Smith in confidential assurances to 
parliament and the public, that the thing was 
of no moment at all. Lord Palmerston seems 
to have taken up the views communicated to 
him by the president of the board of control 
and the chairman of the court of directors; 
but the more sage men in Leadenhall Street 
shook their heads and uttered words, few but 
ominous, which found their way into society, 
and caused uneasiness among the English 
public. The London press generally, especially 
the Times newspaper, treated the matter in the 
light Lord Canning placed it. The kmday 
Timet, the Morning Advertiser, and a few other 
jonrnids, sounded alarm, and so fur influenced 
public opinion, as to prevent the government 
from altogether ignoring the idea of danger. 

At Calcutta, Lord Canning concealed the 
information which he received from Agra and 
other quarters from the European public. 
Whatever was gleaned by it was from the 
native merchants, who were early informed of 
everything, and informed their E<iropoan 
friends that the statements of the government 
press were efforts official and semi-official to 
conceal disaster and massacre. The Euro- 
peans at Calcutta and the independent press 
became hostile to Lord Canning and his 
policy of concealment, and of taking things 
easy, and from that moment his mrdsbip 
became the enemy of a free press. When 
Lord Canning wrote the desjmtch last quoted, 
there was not a single European soldier, ex- 
cept the officers attached to the native regi- 
ments, at Cawnpore or Allalmbad ; and the 
same state of things existed at a great number 
of inferior stations. When the mutineers 
marched from Meerut to Delhi, tliore was not 
a European soldier there, although it contained 
the chief treasures and munitions of war for 
northern India. On the 18th of May, the 
day before Lord Canning wrote, the general 
at Meerut reported that the reinforcements 
for an advance upon Delhi were unable to 
move for want of carriage. Benares, the 
great native capital of Bengal, had no forti- 
fications, and no cannon except “ hidf a 
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bullock battery." Barraekpore had no artil- 
lerymen, and but six gnus, to man which 
sailors had been sent from Calcntta. Matters 
continued to remain in this state for a long 
time, from the incompetency of those in high 
office, and the confusion which prevailed in 
the direction and arrangement of the army 
materiel. On the 16th of May, three days 
before Lord Canning's despatch. Sir Henry 
Lawrence telegraphed from Lucknow — “ All 
is quiet here, but affairs are critical; get 
every European yon can from China, Ceylon, 
and elsewhere ; also, all the Goorkhas from 
the hills; time is everything.” Lord Canning, 
to his credit, acted upon the advice of Mr. 
Colvin, concerning the troops in the Persian 
Gulf, and that given by Sir Henry Lawrence 
was also followed. Lord Elphinstonc offered 
aid from Bombay on the 17th, which was 
accepted. At the same date, Sir John Law- 
rence suggested that he could raise five 
thousand from the police and guides in the 
Punjaub, to be followed by one thousand more ; 
this proposal was accepted. From every quarter 
offers of timely aid and wise counsel were 
given to the governor-general, all of which 
he accepted, on the grounds upon which they 
were offered — the imminence of the danger 
and seriousness of the crisis. Yet, after all, he 
wrote a despatch to the directors underrating 
the danger, suppressing the worst features of 
the revolt, and suggesting weak palliatives ! 

When his lordship recommended a few 
European regimenta, ou a plan of cheap sub- 
stitntioii for the usual forces, there were at 
Calcutta, at Barraekpore, and Duin-Diiin, in 
its neighbourhood, at Dinapore, and in all 
Bengal, from Port William to Agro, not three 
tbonsaud European soldiers ! The following 
statement of forces, native and European, 
appeared in an official source of informatiou : 
— "At the outbreak of the mutiny there were 
in Calcutta, and the adjoining stations of Dum- 
Dum and Barraekpore, two regiments of Euro- 
pean infantry, the 63rd and 84tli, mustering 
about 1,700 effective men. These, with the 
10th at Dinapore, and a company of artillery 
at Fort William, comprised the whole English 
force between the capital and Agra, nine 
hundred miles distant. The native corps con- 
sisted of the 2Dd grenadiers, 43rd and 70th 
native infantry, the Calcutta militia, and the 
remnant of the 34th, in all 4,000 men, sta- 
tioned within the limits of the presidency 
division. At Berhampore there was the 63rd 
native infantry ; at Dinapore, the 7th, 8th, 
and 40tb, together with a regiment of irre- 
gular cavalry. Benares was occupied by the 
S7th and the Loodianah regiment of Sikhs. 
The 6th were at Allahabad; the G6th at 
Ghaaepore; the 2ad cavalry, lat and 58rd 
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native infantry, at Cawnpore. The total 
available force of Earopeana throughout this 
great extent of country 'was not more than 
2,600, against 14,000 native troops. A 
thousand English volunteer infantry, 4U0 
cavalry, and 1,600 sailors, were at the disposal 
of government a week after the revolt became 
known." 

In reference to the volunteers, the editor of 
the Friend of India observed : — “ It only 
needed the utterance of a few words of ordinary 
sympathy and encouragement to draw out the 
entire available European population : no 
great price to pay for such service as they 
were able and willing to perform ; but small 
ns was the estimated cost. Lord Canning 
grudged it. It was not until the 12th of June 
tliat he consented to the enrolment of a voIuu> 
teer corps ; and only then, after much mis- 
giving as to the propriety of showing special 
favour to any particular class of the population. 
The use that might have been made of ench 
auxiliaries was pointed out at the time witli 
sufficient clearness ; but at this moment we 
can see that it would have been literally in- 
valuable." As troops arrived from the sister 
))re8idencieB, from the outlying provinces on 
the Bay of Bengal, &c., there was no iiroper 
jirovision made for them. They suffered 
hunger and thirst, inconvenience the most 
oppressive from unsuitable clothing, improper, 
and even unhealthy quarters, and contemptuous 
neglect. Instead of assembling the troops, as 
Clive, Hastings, Wellesley, or Napier would 
have done, addressing to them words of en- 
couragement, and showing them how their 
courage and constancy were the hope of 
England, they were sent up the country with- 
out notice, or any stimulus or hope, save what 
rested in their own brave hearts and noble 
tense of duty. Never were British soldiers 
treated more contnmeliously, accustomed as 
they are to such treatment from men of rank, 
than the heroes who landed at Calcutta for the 
salvation of India were by Lord Canning and 
the members of his government. The author 
of Young America Abroad, who was in Cal- 
cutta w'hen Lord Canning arrived there, was 
justified in the severe comments he made upon 
the cold, haughty, and insolently imperious 
bearing which he attributed to him. The 
sneer of Jung Bahadoor of Nepaul, when sub- 
sequent blunders provoked it, was well earned 
already, “ How do the English hope to keep 
India with such rulers?" 

DELHI MUTINY AND MASSACRE. 

Having shown how the events of Meerut 
were regarded by the government of India, 
It is desirable to leave it in the midst of its 
preparations to av'eiige the disaster, and to i 


return to the mutineers. In fourteen houra 
the rebel force reached Delhi, the gates of 
which were opened to them by their comrades. 
On the road they met several Europeans 
travelling Ly “dfkk," who were murdered. 
On entering, the work of slaughter began: 
the 3rd cavalry rode about through the city 
searching for British officers, into whose faces 
they discharged their pistols. The other 
mutineers, joined by the Delhi garrison, were 
less discriminate, revelling in promiscuous 
slaughter. The 3rd cavalry entertained a 
peculiar vengeance against the European offi- 
cers, because of the court-martial at Mcernt. 
It must not be supposed that the officer in 
command at Delhi, Brigadier Graves, had 
taken no precautions. He had received infor- 
mation of the events at Meerut before the 
arrival of the mutineers at the gates of Delhi. 
He paraded bis men, and appealed to their 
loy’alty ; they responded v\ ith cheers, but all 
the while bad resolved to betray and murder 
him. The regiments which composed tho 
garrison were tho 38th, 64th, and 74th in- 
fantry of the Bengal army, and a battery of 
Bengal artillery, manned by natives. Thero 
were besides many native artillerymen to 
serve the guns of position in the city, especially 
at the magazine and arsenal. The 64th and 
74th had shown no disposition to revolt ; tho 
38th was a notoriously insolent and stubborn 
corps since 1862, when it succeeded in resist- 
ing the authority of Lord Dalhousio when he 
ordered it to Pegu. The whole force occupied 
cantonments two miles north of the city. 
Critics have given the opinion that had these 
troops been marched ont against the muti- 
neers when tidings of the mutiny arrived, and 
had the Meerut European fo^ce pursued, tliat 
the former w'onld have remained loyal, and 
the levolters have been killed, captured, or 
dispersed. Brigadier Graves resolved upou a 
detensivo policy, and selected tho Flagstaff 
tower as a refuge for the women and children. 
That building was circular in form, built of 
brick burnt in the sun, and strong ; it was 
situated on the heights near the cantonments, 
about a mile and a half north of tho Cnslimero 
gate of the city, which was the nearest to it. 
The resources of Delhi, in ammunition and 
material of war, were enormous, and had five 
hundred men remained faithful, including a 
proportion of artillery, the city might have 
been defended against tw'icc the number of 
the Meerut mutineers. 

Tho events which transpired within the 
city on the arrival of the Meerut battalions, 
have never appeared in a connected form, and 
never can bo presented in consecutive order, 
so terrible was the massacre, and so little did 
those who escaped know of anything which 
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did not appear before their own eyes. Major 
.^bot was the senior officer among those who 
escaped to Meerut, and his account of what 
occurred was substantially as follows : — Ho 
described a few troopers of the 3rd as having 
first entered by the bridge of boats. Colonel 
Ripley of the 5-lth confronted them with a 
wing of his regiment, but the men refused to 
fire, alleging that their muskets were not 
loaded. The guard of the 38th also declared 
that they had no ammunition. Scarcely had 
the mutineers made good tlicir entrance, when 
the truojiB of the Delhi garrison turned upon 
their officers ; six officers of the 54th imme- 
diately fell under the bullets and bayonets of 
their own men — Colonel Rijiley, Captains 
Smith and Burrows, Lieutenants Edwards, 
Wntcrhill, and Butler. Major Abbot ad- 
dressed the men of the 74th, telling them that 
the time had arrived te prove their fidelity to 
him, and calling upon volunteers to follow him 
to the Cashmere gate, he marched forth 
attended by a considerable number. On 
arriving at thc‘'gatc the men took possession, 
and seemed disposed to resist any attack. 
They remained in this state until throe o’clock, 
when they were startled by a heavy firing of 
guns, followed by a terrific explosion. Lieu- 
tenant \Yilloughby had fired the magazine, to 
prevent its stores from falling into the hands 
of the rebels. There were two magazines at 
Delhi, one at the cantonments to supply the 
troops there quartered, and one in the city which 
was the depot of ammunition for northern 
India. It was situated between the belingush 
Foit, and the Cashmere gate, so that the 
exjdusiou shook the earth under the feet of 
Major Abbot’s party. The magazine con- 
tained 300 guns and mortars, 20,000 stand of 
small arms, 2(K),(XX) shut and shell, and large 
stores of materiel of war corresponding with 
such munitions. When the explosion of the 
vast mass of powder and shot and shell took 
place, the men at the Cashmere gate became 
intensely excited, and showed symptoms of 
sympathy with their co-religionists, whom 
they supposed engaged in a fierce and dan- 
gerous struggle, the nature of which they 
could uot at the moment eompreheud. The 
native officers stepped forward and advised 
the major to fly from the city. Shots were 
whizzing ai’ound him, and piercing cries 
broke upon his car, the soldiers of the SStli 
were shouting their officers. Major Abbot 
begged his men to follow him to attempt 
their rescue, but they replied, " It is of uo 
use, they are all killed now, we can save uo 
one : w'e have saved you and are happy, yon 
shall not perish." The men formed a circle 
around him, and hurried him away towards 
the cantonments. At that moment several 
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carriages drove up on the road to Kumaul ; 
the major inquired who they were. The 
men replied, “ They are our officers flying for 
their lives ; follow their example, we can pro- 
tect you or them only for a little longer — fly ! " 
Major Abbot asked them for the colours, 
which they gave him, and placing him and 
Captain Hawkey on one horse, they followed 
the carriages and escaped. The major's first 
impulse was, with the captain, to stay and 
endeavour to the last to check the mutiny, 
but his regiment declared, *' You can do 
nothing, you can save no one ; it is time to 
fly !" and they urged him forward with every 
demonstratiou of aifectionatc interest in his 
safety. Those portions of the 74th with which 
the major was not present, mutinied when 
the magazine blew n]>, and shot some of their 
officers. In this way Captain Gordon and 
Lieutenant Revley fell, Ensign Elton, Cap- 
tain Tytler, Captain Nicoll, Captain Wallace, 
Lieutenant Aislabie, and Farrier-sergeant 
Law made their escape through extraordinary 
dangers, and arrived at Meerut after thirty-six 
hours of perilous wandering. Major Abbot 
attributed the insurrection to the King of 
Deliii and his family. Hie opinion is of im- 
portance from his knowledge of the proceed- 
ings of the court, and the judgment he dis- 
played in his eflbrts to check the progress of 
the mutiny. He thus wrote upon the subject 
in bis re])ort to the government, as the senior 
surviving officer of the garrison : — “ The in- 
surrection was organised and matured in the 
palace of the King of Delhi with his full 
knowledge and sanction, in the mad attempt 
to establish himself in the sovereignty of this 
country. It is well known that he has called 
on the neighbouring states to co-operate with 
him in thus trying to subvert the existing 
government. The method he adopted appears 
to have been to gain the sympathy of the 
38th light infantry, by spreading the lying 
reports now going through the country, ot 
the government having it in contemplation to 
upset their religion and have tliem all forcibly 
inducted to Christianity. The 38th, by in- 
sidious and false arguments, quietly gained 
over the 54th end 74th native infantry, each 
being unacquainted with the other’s real 
seutlmentb. I am perfectly persuaded that 
tlie'fi4th and 74th were forced to join the 
uouibinatiou by threats that the 38th and 
54th would annihilate the 74th if they 
refused; or, vice vend, that the 38th and 
74th would annihilate the 54th. I am almost 
ooDvinced that had the 38tli not been on 
guard at the Cashmere gate, the results would 
have been very dififerent ; the men of the 74th 
would have shot down every man who had 
the temerity to assail the post.” 
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Wliile Major Abbot was so gaHantly pre- 
serving the loyalty of a portion of his regi- 
ment, and with them using bis best efforts to 
check the progress of tho insurgents, other 
events were taking place elsewhere, as at the 
magazine, to which reference has already been 
made. The palace of the king was, however, 
the great centre of action. A portion of the 
3rd cavalry from Meerut proceeded thither, 
while the others were galloping about to 
shoot the officers of the garrison. When they 
arrived at the palace, they were received by 
the king and his court as friends and subjects. 
Ilad he ordered the gates to bo shut, and 
made his palace the sanctuary of such English 
SB were within it, or might have found their 
way thither, the insnrrcctiou would have been 
suppressed, or at all events the lives of the 
English seeking asylum within the walls of 
tho building would have been safe. No mu- 
tineers would have dared to violate that 
sanctuary ; every true Mussulman would have 
defended the person and palace of tho king, 
and all within it at his orders. The excuses 
luadti by him of being under constraint were 
not only not accordant with facts, but were 
absurd. When Mr. Fraser, the British com- 
missioner, perceived the approach of the 
mutineers, he, with his assistant, Captain 
Douglas, hastened to the palace that he might 
observe the conduct of the king at a moment 
that Avould test his loyalty. Mr. Fraser and 
the captain were attended by several other 
persons. The moment they entered tho 
palatial precincts they were shot. Soon after, 
tho Bev. Mr. Jennings, tho chaplain, was 
murdered ; his daughter and another lady 
shared his fate, after having been treated 
with every indignity which a Mohammedan 
wonld consider the worst and vilest his own 
wife or daughter could suffer. Several Euro- 
peans who hid in the palace gardens were 


found tied to trees, and shot or sabred. ¥ 
the robbers of the neighbourhood were en- 
couraged by the mutineers, ns at Meerut, to 
help themselves. The banks and rich shops 
were plundered; women were treated with 
indignity, and tortured to death or hacked to 
pieces ; babies wore lifted up and ripped open 
or hewn by the ferocious troopers in the 
presence of their parents. The cruelties to 
women and children were generally inflicted 
in the presence of husbands and lathers, who 
were then put to death. No mercy was 
shown; the troopers pointing to the marks of 
the irons on their wrists, which had been 
caused by their puniAhment at Meerut, thus 
justified their murder of women and babies. 
Numbers of European trader.?, civilians, clerks, 
half-caste natives, and any natives supposed 
to be Christians, were butchered. To possess 
European blood or be BU8])ccted of being a 
Christian, was sufficient cause for a merciless 
death to be inflicted. 

While these events transpired at the palace 
and in the streets, the inagiizino \\ as the scene 
of a heroic defence, as recorded while noticing 
the conduct of the 74th at the C.ishmerc gate. 
Lieutenant Willoughby, in order to prevent the 
sepoys from possessing thenisclvos of the mili- 
tary stores and ammunition, blew up a largo 
portion of the magazine, and escaped to Meerut, 
where he died of his wounds. The siicccss of 
the mutineers was complete. All the Euro- 
peans in Delhi at the beginning of the revolt 
were slain or fugitives. What happened 
within tho city before tho siege cannot be 
related upon European tostimony. The king 
and the heir-apparent assumed regal power 
and dignity. The British treasury, of more 
than half a million sterling, Vos guarded by 
the king’s relatives fur his own use, the city 
acknowledged bis government, and tho Mussul- 
mans everywliero proclaimed the Delhi Baj. 


CHAPTER CXXIX. 

mutiny at BENARBS— its suppression by COIiONKL NBILI/— MUTINY AT ALLAHABAD. ALSO 
SUPPRESSED BY COLONEL NEILL— MUTINY AT CAWNPORE— TREACHERY OP NANA SAHIB 
—gallant depence by general -WHEELBR— capitulation op THE BRITISH, AND 
THEIR MASSACRE— MURDER OP FUGITIVES PHOM POTTYGHUR— MUTINY AT THAT 
PLACE— ASSUMPTION OP THE MAHRATTA SOVEREIGNTY BY NANA SAHIB. 

It has been already shown that the outbreak doubtedly encouraged and stimulated by the 
at Meerut was preceded by many ominoua events at Meerut and Delhi. Towards the 
symptoms of deep-rooted disaffection aud con- latter place the hopes and wishes of the 
templated revolt on the part of the sepoys of whole native army of Bougal turned. It would 
the Bengal army. Before narrating the siege require a volume to disclose all the separate 
of Delhi, it is desirable to trace the progress incidents of disobedience, mutiny, and open 
of revolt in other directions. These were un- revolt. In a work which comprises tho 
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history of the British empire in India and 
tflh East, such minute details would be ont of 
keeping. It will sufllioc to direct the reader’s 
attention to the grand theatres of mutiny ; the 
outbreaks of discontent beyond these regions 
were like the effects produced by a storm 
which has burst in fury over a certain area, 
and scatters some of its force upon the out- 
skirts of the territory over which it has passed. 
Before noticing any other of the scenes of 
action, it is desirable to relate the condition of 
things at Benares. That city, the grand 
capital of Indian heathenism, is so situated as 
to form a great central position, from which 
the forces of the government could radiate as 
it were to Undo, to Agra, and the north-west. 
Lord Canning, although deficient in his plana 
to push up reinforcements from Calcutta, had 
shown considerable activity and energy in 
bringing such reinforcaments as were available 
from the shores of the liny of Bengal, and his 
correspondence, by telegrams, with the Madras 
and Bombay governments was maintained con- 
stantly. J.ord'Harria in the one governmant, 
and Lord Elpbinstone in the other, seconded 
the views of the governor-general, and exerted 
themselves to the utmost. By the end of May 
the Ist Madras fusiliers, under the command 
of Colonel Neill, landed at Calcutta. Upon 
their arrival, the railway train to Baneegunge 
was about to start: the distance waa one 
hundred and twenty uules, and it was of the 
utmost importance that the men should bo 
com eyed up the country os quickly as pos- 
sible, as information arrived from every quarter 
that the native' troops were mutinons — Delhi 
and the restoration of the Moguls filling every 
mind. Tlie cartridge question, although still 
the ostensible occasion of dispute, was in 
reality lost Jn questions of nationality, and 
race, and (in a larger eenae than a debate 
abont caste) of creed. Colonel Neill was 
l)ertly told by a railway official, that unless he 
hud his men in the train in a few minutes it 
woulil proceed without them. His reply was 
characteristic, lie ordered a file of soldiers to 
arrest tiic agent ; the otiicr officials were 
secured in like manner. They of course pro- 
tested, but the colonel wasted no words with 
them; he was a man of action. He seized 
the train, placed his men in it, ordered en- 
gineers and stokers to steam on, and arrived 
in due and rapid course at the destination to 
which the train conducted. Colonel Neill, 
and a portion of his fusiliers, arrived at Benares 
just at the crisis of affairs there. The native 
regiments then stationed at that great city 
were the S7th Bengal infantry, the Loodianah 
foot, the 13th Bengal irregular cavalry. The 
Europeans were artillery of hlajor Olt- 
phant’s battery, a detachment of the let 
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Madras fnsiliers, one hundred and fifty men 
of “ the brave Irish of the lOth” (as Colonel 
Herbert Edwardos described them }, Informa- 
Uon of a certain nature had been given to the 
antliorities that the 37th native infantry was 
abont to mutiny, that the cavalry would fol- 
low their example, and theft the Bikha were 
doubtful, the Mu-ssulmans and the Hindoos 
among them being ready to join the muti- 
neers, the pure Sikhs being overawed and 
afraid for their own safety. The night of tlie 
4th of J line was the expected period of the 
revolt. A parade, without arms, of the native 
regiments was ordered for that evening. Some 
companies of the 37th assembled as ordered, 
other companies piled their arms, and while 
in the act some of the men turned and fired 
upon their officers. This example was fol- 
lowed by the rest. The Sikhs, supposing tliat 
there was no safety on the side of the govern- 
ment, discharged a volley upon the Europeans. 
The three guns poured grape into the Sikhs, 
who charged them, but were repulsed from 
the very muzzles of the cannon, by devouring 
discharges of grape. Thrice the gallant Sikhs 
came up with the bayonet, thrice were they 
swept away by the close fire of the guns. Lieu - 
(enant-co)onel Spottiawood, of the 37tli, took 
some port-fires ahd ignited the inflammable 
material in the sepoy lines; the flames spread, 
and threw up such a light as to expose to view 
tlie sepoys, who from cover were firing upon 
the Europeans. In a few minutes one hundred 
of the mutineers lay dead, and twice as many 
were wounded ; they fled in confusion. Some 
of the irregular cavalry and Sikhs remained 
loyal, some neutral ; the resolution of the Euro- 
peans decided them. Major Quire, of the 
cavalry, was murdered at the beginning of the 
mutiny ; two ensigns were wounded, and eight 
men. The Sikhs submitted, and some of the 
cavalry returned craving pardon, and declar- 
ing that they acted hndor alarm created by 
the threats of the sepoys. Colonel Neill acted 
with terrible promptitude and decision, execut- 
ing the ringleaders, pardoning the seduced, 
scouring the country and bringing in pri- 
soners, who were at once dealt with as their 
cases really required. While the colonel woe 
reducing the chaos to order, he w.is com- 
manded by the governor-general to march to 
Allahabad. The curt reply of the colonc! 
was — " Can’t do it— wanted here.” 

The most guilty sowars and sepoys wore 
confined in the fort, and when their guilt was 
made clear, were blown away from guns, — a 
punishment which they more dreaded than 
any other. 

At Jaunpore the Sikh detachment murdered 
some of their officers and, joined by the 37t1i, 
plundered the treasury. 
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MUTINY AT AliAHABAD. 

Allahabad, upon which Neill at first refused 
to march when directed, was in a state of 
^rcat danger, and was a most important 
(.tation. There was a large arsenal there, 
ammunition and arms for forty thousand men, 
a very large fort ; and, situated on the con- 
fluence of the Ganges and Jumna, it held a 
most influential military relation to the lower 
provinces. Tho number of cannon at this 
place was great, of gnnners there was not 
one ! The jmpulation were all desperate 
fanatics, and amounted to seventy -five thou- 
sand. Tho condition of the arsenal was 
buuh us no discreet government would have 
allou cd. The place was garrisoned hy a 
battalion of Hikhs, and sumo companies of 
the (illi native infantry quartered in the fort, 
and a n iug of tlio (ith in cantonments. Except 
thubc noihiug at tho magazine, tliere was not 
a hiugle I'iuropcau soldier in the garrison. 
Thus everywhere in the Bengal provinces the 
htrong places were left in the cufatody of 
lucrcuiiarics, while the Eiirupcaua were 
scattered in remote stations. The treasury 
was a temptation to the disaflecled, as were 
nl.-o the great military stores. On tho even- 
ing of the (>th of June, a jiarado of the fitli 
native iiifaiitiy was ordered. Those men had 
volunteered to march against Delhi. They 
were assouibled to hear liOrd Canning's thanks 
lor their loyalty and devotion. M'heu tho 
)iaj)er was read tho men gave three cheers, 
alter tho fabhioii of British soldiers. In four 
liohrs aftci w nrds they had murdered seventeen 
()l their officers, all the women and childrcu 
upon whom they could lay their hands, and 
marched off in a body to Delhi, the baud 
playing “ God save the Queen.” Beenes of 
]iluudcr and devastation nowoccurred at Allah- 
abad, and throughout the whole neighbour- 
hood, which beggar description. The loyal 
Sikhs w'cre especially de.xtroas in their w'ork, 
]>lundering alike friend and foe. Private as 
w oil ns })ublic property fell under the hands 
of the devastators. The Louses of Europeans 
a I ound Allahabad were given to the flames: 
the i-aihvay-statiuns shared a similar fate, the 
hues of rails were torn up for tw enty miles, 
the tclegrapli lines were cut down, the sepoys 
considering that tho “ lightning dak ” (or post) 
was magical, and opposed to true religion. 
I’he btcam-cngincs were for some time left 
uninjured, the sepoys fearing to approach them 
lest they should go off like a gun and blow 
thorn away ; they fired into them from a 
distaucp, riddling them with balls. Robbery, 
J'uiii, and violence continued until tho 11th of 
June, when Colonel Neill, and a detachment 
of his fusiliers arrived. The colonel’s repu- 
tation for vigour had preceded him, and the 
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poor Europeans, bereft of everything, felt 
that while he was near life at least would be 
safe. The colonel’s first core was tho sanitary 
state of the fort — fifty died of cholera the day 
he arrived, and despair brooded over every 
living heart. He at onco adopted measures 
so skilful, and inspired sui^t confidence, 
activity, courage, and hope, that the disease 
abated as if by a miracle, aud almost dis- 
appeared. lie came as a saviour to the 
suffering Europeans at Allahabad. He at 
once adopted towards the mutineers and in- 
surgents, the course he took at Benares — 
rigour before clemency. No time-serving, 
nsolcBs talking, pom}K>us promises, trick, or 
humbug of any kind marked his proceeding. 
To all these things tho general government 
trusted, although constant evidence was 
afforded that the sepoys baw through them. 
Having, through the mercy of God, hy the 
use of enlightened means, saved the garrison 
from pestilence, his next care was for the pro- 
perty of the town, and the preservation of 
order, lie put an end to the drunkenness and 
riot of the soldiery of all classes by simple and 
efficaciouB means, lie published a proclama- 
tion, giving a few hours for the restoration of 
public property, and declaring tbnt all per- 
sons found in possession of tho like after the 
time had expired should bo hung. Everybody 
knew that he said what ho meant; property 
was restored with marvellous rapidity, aud 
boino who could not make up tbeir mind to 
rcbtitution paid the penalty. There was a 
portion of tho town of Allahabad occupied by 
Brahmins, who were lazy, dibhoncst, and 
treasonable. These men, wrapt up in the 
pride of caste, ]iaid no attention to tlio 
culonel’s proulamotiuns, and) did their best to 
keep up the general disquietude. Ho did not 
send deputations to them, nor tell them he re- 
lied upon their lu}alty, as tho Calcutta officiala 
w'ould have done ; ho shelled their quarter of 
the town, and a few hours sufiiced to make 
those whoso lives were not sacrificed abject in 
their submission. lie then formed a little 
movable column of fifty of his fusiliers, a few 
of the sowars who had remained obedient, the 
railway officials, volunteers, and three com- 
panies of Sikhs. Not far from the town, 
a fanatical moulvic, and two thousand rebels, 
had intrenched themselves. Seeing so small 
a body of opponents, they boldly left their 
trenches and advanced. Neill delivered a fire 
of Enfield rifles at five hundred yards, which 
brought down so many of them that their 
ranks bocame disordered, and but for the 
fanatical exertions of their leader, they would 
have turned: he, with desperate exertions, 
led them on, and on approaching to half the 
distance another volley of Enfield rifles spread 
• 6 a 
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destruction and terror among them ; they ran drcd Nujeebs, armed with matchlocks, and 
in confusion to their intrenchments, there, two pieces of cannon. The residence of the 
well covered, they relied on their guns, which rajah was within a few miles of Oawnpore, 
were so numerous and well served that Neill, and he was strong in influence, wealth, and 
careful for his troops, held back. Their armed retainers. This person was the infa- 
ummunition having been expended, they cut mous Nana Sahib, whose protestations of 
the electric wire into slugs, nnd used pieces of.| sympathy were lavishly bestowed, while he 
the railway and of the engines — these proved watched the opportunity for vengeance, lie 
to be more formidable than the regulation was naturally a brutal voluptuary, and blood- 
“ charges." Neill burnt down all the houses thirsty; his relations to the English were 
of the disaffected, capturing or dispersing the such as made him utterly vindictive to them, 
inmates; he harassed the moulvio, picking When the Mahratta empire was dissolved, 
off with his rifles the most forward of his ad- and the Peishwa was dispossessed of his last 
herents, until he at last fled with his followers remnant of power, he was allowed to live at 
from the neighbourhood. His nephew was Bithoor, and take the title of rajah from that 
captnrecl, nnd, while a prisoner, attempted to place. Having no legitimate children, he 
murder an officer of the Bikhs; the soldiers ado])ted Nana Sahib, and loft him jirojjcrty 
trampled the wretch until life was extinct, amounting to four millions sterling. A poti- 
Ncill and his men scoured the country, Blay~ sion, allowed to the Peishwa by tbc Euglisb 
ing, dispersing, or capturing predatory bands, government, lapsed, according to English 
The sepoy captives he shot, the non -sepoy usage, from failure of heirs male. Nana 
rebels he hung. The terror of his name Sahib pleaded oriental usage nnd law, and, 
spread througji all the Bengal provinces, and as the adopted son of the Peishwa, claiiiiod 
fabulous accounts of his bravery formed the the pension, which the English refused to 
staple of the stories at the bivouacs of the rebels, grant. From that hour he became their deadly 
Allahabad was saved, and its neighbourhood enemy. He, however, concealed this enmity 
cleared of insurgents. under the mask of an admiration for Euro- 


MUTINY AT OAWNl'OaiS. 

Throughout the month of May the regi- 
meuts in the garrison of Cawu)ioro showed 
symptoms of disaffection. The officer who 
commanded was one of the most skilful and 
gallant in the company's servioe. Major- 
general Sir Hugh Wheeler. Many Euro- 
peans whose bungalows w'ere burned, or who 
were insulted in the bazaar, left the station. 
The place was crowded with the families of 
officers and civilians serving in Lucknow and 
other staticftis in the upper provinces. G encrol 
Wheeler did not fail to communicate to his 
government the precise state of things; lie 
received advice which was worth nothing, 
but the supplies which competent manage- 
ment might have provided, did not arrive. 
The general moved to intrenchments the 
public records, nnd such portions of his gar- 
rison and people as his wisdom deemed best. 
He was anxious for tlie safe keeping of tbe 
public treasury, which the sepoys guarded 
and refused to leave, making tho usual pro- 
testations of loyalty. Wheeler knew well 
the value of such professions, but it was pru- 
dent to give on apparent acquiescence for 
the moment. Ho, however, immediately took 
measures which he felt certain would secure 
the safety of the treasure. He applied to 
the Rajah of Bithoor to send him a guard ; 
the rajah being a warm friend of the English, 
as they universally thought, the expedient 
seemed discreet. His highness sent twohuu- 


pean civilization, and a table for English 
manners. He accordingly entertained, d la 
Anglah, English civil and military officers 
^ at his ]>alacc at Bithoor. It ajipeared to be 
I hib ambition to be regarded as an English 
gentleman : he spoke the English laugung 
filled his palace with English turniture and 
pictures, used horses nnd carriages cajiaii- 
soued and cc)uip 2 >cd in English fashion, but 
professed withal to be a profound Hindoo 
devotee. In the chaptei’b on the social con- 
dition of India, the habits of life of this chiet 
were described in illustration of the manners 
and customs of a high-bred native of the 
Anglo-Indian type. 

Bir Hugh Wheeler’s force for the defence 
of Cawnporc consisted of two companies of 
Europeans, and eight guns. The supply ot 
provisions was short. The sepoj^s in garrison 
were numerous. On the morning of the 6th 
of June, tho wliole of the native troops mu- 
tinied. They first set fire to their lines, then 
marched on the treasury, where they were 
joined by tho guards lent by the Nana. 
£170,000 was packed on ole 2 )hant 8 and carts, 
and the whole force marched out with the 
intention of proceeding to Delhi. The Nana, 
however, placed himself at tho head of the 
mutineers, and brought up six hundred re- 
tainers, with four guns, from Bithoor, and 
the force halted. On the afternoon and night 
of the 6th, he was irrcsolnte what course to 
take, but early on the morning of the 6th, he 
made hostile demonstrations against Cawn- 
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pore. He sout a body of eoware (irregular 
native cavalry) into the town to kill all tbe 
Europeans, Eurasians, and native oonverts, 
whom they could reach, without attacking 
Sir Hugh Wheeler's intreuchments. The 
work w'as done con amore. They had also 
been ordered to set fire to the town, which 
they performed most effectually. “ The wind 
was blowing fariously. at the time, and when 
the houses were fired, a few moments suf- 
ficed to set the whole in a blasto. Thu noise 
of the w'ind, the roaring of the fire, the wild 
cries of the mutineers, maddened with excite- 
ment and raging for blood, these, mingled 
with oaths, and prayers, and shrieks of an- 
guish, formed on atmospliere of devilry which 
few of our countrymen would wish to breathe 
ugain. A few of the residents fought with 
the fury of despair ; hut they were a handful 
against many thousands of enemies, and silence 
gradually settled over tho place which a few 
hours previously was fair and ilourishing.” • 

The Nana's next step was to declare him- 
self, hy beat of drum, sovereign of the Mah- 
rattas ; he planted two standards, one of 
which ^^a8 proclaimed as the standard of 
Mohammed, tho other of Uuneyman, the 
monkey god. Around the former tho Mo- 
hammedans, to tho number of several thou- 
sands, crowded; around the latter only a few 
ISudniashcB and robbers gathered. Thus tho 
two great sovoreiguties of India were set up 
again in tho persons of the King of Delhi as 
the Cireat Mogul, and of Nana Sahib as tho 
J’eishwa of tho Mohruttas. A position was 
taken up by tlio mutineers ill front of the 
iiitronchiuents, which Sir Hugh Wheeler aud 
his little hand defended with romantic gal- 
lantry, hourly expecting help whence no help 
came. Various assaults were repelled at 
great cost to the mutiuoers, who, at last, can- 
noiiadud the intrenchroents almost with im- 
punity, as Sir Hugh could only direct against 
tlioir position, during a portion of the attack, 
a single gun. Meanwhile, Europeans — men, 
women, and children — were daily dragged 
from their hiding-places in the town aud 
surrounding country, and put to death. Be- 
fore slaying them, torture was resorted to, 
and every form of indignity. Barbarities at 
once puerile and disgusting afforded the Naua 
infinite delight. In some instances he caused 
tho noses and ears of his victims to he out off 
and hung round their necks as necklaces. 
“ An Euglish lady, with her children, had 
been captured by hie bloodhounds, and was 
led into his presence. Her husband had been 
murdered on tho road, aud she implored the 
Nana for life ; but the ruffian ordered them 

* The Sipoj/ Rnolt; itt Comet and iit Contesuencet. 
By Henry Mead. London : 0. Koatled((e & Co. 


all to be taken to tho maidan and kiUed. On 
the way tho children complained of the sun, 
and the lady requested they might be taken 
under the shade of some trees ; hut no atten- 
tion was paid to her, and after a time she and 
her children were tied together and shot, 
with the exception of the youngest, who was 
crawling over the bodies, and feoUng them, 
and asking them why they had fallen down 
in the auu. The poor infant was at last killed 
by a trooi^er." 

Guo huudred and twenty-six persons es- 
caping from Futtyghnr, arrived opposite 
Cawnpore during tho investment of file in- 
trenched position of the English. The Nana 
brought guns aud musketry to bear upon 
these unfortunate and helpless persons, and 
gave them the alternative of landing under 
his jirotection, or of having the boats sunk. 
Some got away, refusing to trust him ; others 
accepted his promises of security as their 
safest chance. He violated his solemn pro- 
testations. “ When they were collected toge- 
ther, ho ordered liis men to commeneo the 
work of slaughter. The women and children 
were dis})atched with swords and spears ; the 
men were ranged in line, with a bamboo run- 
ning along the whole extent and passing 
through each man's arms, which were tied 
behind his hack. The troopers then rode 
round them and taunted their victims, revil- 
ing them with the grossest abuse, aud gloat- 
ing over tho tortures they were about to 
inflict. When weary of vituperation, one of 
them would discharge a pistol in tbe face of 
a captive, whose shattered head would droop 
to the right or left, tbe body meanwhile being 
kept upright, aud tbe blood and brains be- 
spattering his living neighbours. The next 
person selected for slaughter would, perhaps, 
be four or five paces distant ; and in this way 
the fiends contrived to prolong for several 
hours the horrible contact of the dead and 
the living. Not a soul escaped; and the 
Naua Sahib thanked the gods of the Hindoos 
for the sign of favour bestowed upon him hy 
the opportunity vouchsafed thus to torment 
aud slay tbe Christians.” For twenty-two 
days the garrison held out, hoping against 
hope. They could not jiersuado themselves 
that neither from Lucknow, Allahabad, nor 
Calcutta, would help arrive. What actually 
occurred at last can only be gathered from 
desultory sources of information. These crept 
out little by little, and the public mind of 
India, of England, and of all the world, not 
inhabited by heathen or Mussulmans, was 
filled with horror at the recital. Lord Can- 
ning published the following as the first 
authentic intelligence given to tho natives of 
India of. tho event : — 
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Allahabad, Jaljf ith. 

Colonel Neill report! that he had receired a note, dated 
night of the 4th, from M^jor Kenand, of the Madraa 
Ttuilien, commaudieg the advance column sent toward! 
Cawnporc, that he had cent men into that place, who re- 
ported on their return that, in eonacquence of Sir Hugh 
'Wheeler being ahot through the leg, aud afterward! mor- 
tally. the force had accepted the prulfer of aalely made by 
the Nana Sahib and the mutineers. The Nana allowed 
them to get into l»ata, with all they had, and three and a 
half lacs of rupees ; that after getting them into boata fire 
was opened on them from the bnulc, and all were deatroyed. 
One boat got away ten miles down the river, waa pursued, 
brought bach, aud all in her taken buck into barracks and 
shot. One old lady w as alive on the 3rd, at Futtchporc. 

The rumours wliluh were sprpail in con- 
nection with tlie troatment of the victims of 
Cawnpiore were inuimiemblc, but livnlling 
oue another in tlic pictures they gave of the 
atrocities of Nniia Sahib niul bis followers. 
Reports ibnt all the women murJerud at 
Lucknow had been first violated, under cir- 
cumstauccb of cruelty savage aud appalling, 
influenced the Europeans in India with a 
desire for vengeance which it was difficult to 
slake. The floating talcs of this nature which 
eirciilaled so cx.teuslvcly, greatly exaggerated 
the facts, but enough of the horrible remained 
true to justify the English community in 
India in demanding that English honour 
should be vindicated, aud punishment in- 
flicted upon the criminals with a stern hand. 
When the numbers destroyed by the rebels 
became more clearly ascertaiuod, the distress 
of relations aud friends, an<l of the whole 
English community in India, was beyond the 
power of pen to deserihe. The following tvere 
ecrlainly known to be iii the iutrcnchments 
on the flth of June ; of these many fell in 
dreadful battle, the rest by a more cruel 
destiny : — First company, (Ub battalion, artil- 
lery, (J1 ; laer majesty’s 82nd foot, wi ; her 
majesty's S-lth foot, 60 ; Ist European fnsi- 
leers, 16 ; English officers, mostly of mutinied 
regiments, lUO ; merchants, writers, clerks. 
&a., 100 ; English drummers of mutinied 
regiments, 40 ; wives and children of English 
officers, 60; wives and children of English 
soldiers, IGO ; wives and children of civilians, 
120; sick, native officers aud sepoys, iOO ; 
native servants, cooks, ikc., 100. 

A few of those who had served within 
these intrenchmonts escaped almost by mi- 
racle. Mr. Shepherd, a gentleman connected 
with the commissary department, left the 
trenches, disguised as a native cook, and was 
imprisoned by Nana Sahib, remaining in cap- 
tivity while the murders were perpetrated, 
and, finally, escaping when the rebels re- 
treated. The others who were saved were 
British officers. They were with the gar- 
rison, who, according to the stipulation made 
with the Nana, were permitted to ^o down 


the river in boats. One of these gentlemen 
published an account of his escape. After 
describing the embarkation, and the progress 
of the treacherous attack, Lieutenant Dola- 
fosso continues : — “ We had now' one boat, 
crowded with wounded, and Laving on board 
more than she could carry. U'wo guns fol- 
lowed us the ■whole of that day, -the infantry 
firing on ns the whole of that night. On the 
second day, 28th June, a gun was seen on 
the Cnwnpore side, which opened on us at 
Nnjjnbgurh, the inWtry still following us on 
both sides. On the morning of the third day, 
the boat was no longer servieesble ; w'e wore 
aground on a sandbank, and had not strength 
sufficient to move her. Directly any of us 
got into the water, we were fired upon by 
thirty or forty men at a time. There was 
nothing left fur us but to charge aud drive 
the villains away ; and fourteen of us were 
told off to do what we couhl. Directly we 
got on shore the insurgents retired, but having 
followed them up too fur, we were cut off 
from the river, and liad to retire ourbelves, 
as we were being surrouuded. Wo could 
not make for the river ; we had to go down 
pHvallel, aud cumc to the river again a mile 
lower down, where wo saw a largo force of 
men right in front waiting for us, and nnotlrer 
lot on the opposite hank, should vve attcmi>t 
to cross the river. On the bank of the river, 
just by the force in front, was a temple. Wo 
fired n volley, and made for the tcmjilo, in 
which wc took shelter, having one man killed 
and one wounded. From the door of flio 
temple wo fired on every insurgent that haj)- 
peued to show himself. Finding that they 
could do nothing against us whilst we re- 
mained inside, they heaped wood all round 
and set it on fire. When wc could no longer 
remain inside on account of the smoke and 
heat, we throw off what clothes we liad, and, 
each taking a musket, charged through the 
fire. Seven of us out of the twelve got into 
the water, but before wo had gone far, two 
poor fellows were shot. 'J''herc wore only 
five of ns left now, and we had to swim whilst 
the insurgents followed us along both bankx, 
wading aud firing as fast ns they could. After 
we had gone three miles down the stream 
[ probably swimming and wading by turns j, 
on<S of our party, an artilleryman, to rest 
himself, began swimming on his back, and 
not knowing in what direction he was swim- 
ming, got on shore, and waa killed. When 
we had hod got down about six miles, firing 
from both sides [of the river J ceased, and soon 
after we were hailed by some natives, on the 
Undo side, who asked us to come on shore, 
and said they would take us to their rajah, who 
was friendly to the English.” The friendly 
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rajnh sheltered Lieutenant Delafosse, Mow- 
bray, and Thompson, with some others, who 
sought his protection, throughout the month 
of July, until they exchanged his hospitality 
for the ranks of their countrymen. 

It is difficult to give any correct relation of 
the fate of the Englishwomen dragged from 
the boats, not only because the narratives of 
survivors is so different, but because the scenes 
in which the relators substantially agree are 
too indelicate to place before our readers in 
their atrocious details. 

The first demand of the Nana was that 
they should all enter his harem ; they replied 
that they preferred death. Amongst these 
Indies the daughter of Sir Hugh Whaolor has 
been represented by all narrators os displaying 
extraordinary courage. Before her capture 
she is reprobcuted ns having shot down five 
sepoys with a revolver. Mr. Shepherd relates 
that she was taken away by a sowar (trooper), 
as his particular jirize, who convoyed her to his 
hut, that she then seized his sword, cut off his 
head, and thv<!w herself into a well to eaeape 
outrage. An nynh (native nnr.se) of a Euro- 
pean family says that it was in the hut, after 
(■uttiiig off' the trooper's head, that she shot 
down four other sowars. Another account 
vepresonts her ns having been taken away by 
the trooper in the retreat of the mutineers. 
Tills story has two versions: one describes 
the conduct of the sowar as generous, the 
otlier represents him ns carrying her about as 
Ills victim. 

THE MUTINY AT FUTTYGllUR. 

Futtyghur was a military cantonment 
higher u]) on the banks of the Ganges than 
(.'awnporc, and not far from Ferokabad. 

At tlie end of Moy the troops in those can- 
tonments were the 10th regiment of native 
infantry (Bengal is always understood, unless 
esjjecial mention is made of a corps as belong- 
ing to Bombay or Madras), and small dctacb- 
niunts of other regiments. Unmistakable indi- 
cations were made of an intended mutiny, so 
that it w’as deemed desirable to scud the 
women, children, and non-combatants on 
to Cawnporo. The communications between 
these places liad been so intercepted that the 
officers at either station were ignorant of the 
situation of their comrades at the other. 

_On tlio 4th of June boats were freighted 
with this precious charge, and they were sent 
down the Ganges. 

After a short voyogc, the demonstrations of 
hostility offered by the natives, caused the ' 


wanderers to separate into two parties. One 
of these, headed by Mr. Probyn, the collector, 
sought refuge with a zemindar, named Harden 
Bu&h, living twelve miles from Futtyghur. 
The other party persisted in the voyage to 
Cawnporo. The first party numbered forty 
persons ; the second, one hniulred and twenty! 
It is impossible to judge when these parties 
separated, or how many of both were slain 
before the one reached Cawnporo and the 
other found refuge with the zemindar. Few 
survived to tell the tale, and their talents for 
narrative have not been very eminent. Some 
of them found their w'ay back to Futtyghur, 
others were arrested and slain at Bithoor. 

On the 18th of June, the 10th infantry 
mutinied, and set fire to the cantonments at 
Futtyghur : the 4lst, from the opposite shore 
of the Ganges, joined them, the treasure 
was seized, and the officers menaced. The 
river by that date bad fallen so low that 
flight by boat was deemed unsafe, and the 
Europeans resolveil to defend a post, which 
they selected as the most tenable which they 
could make available. One hundred persons 
took up this position ; thirty were European 
gentlemen, the rest women and children. 
They defended this place until the 4th of 
July, when, several military officers of rank 
having fallen, and most of the rest being 
wounded, longer defence booarao impossible. 
They took to their boats, under a terrible fire 
from their enemies. The boots were pursued, 
with a persistent thirst for blood. Some of 
the ladies jumped overboard, to avoid capture. 
Some were shot in their boats. One of the 
boats stranded ; those on board leapt into the 
water, some were shot down, some drouned, 
others swam to land, and were captured and 
mntilatcd ; a few found shelter from compas- 
sionate persons w’liile wandering along the 
shore. One boat only reached Bithoor; Nnna 
Sahib murdered all on board. 

The fate of the first arrivals from Futtyghur 
has boon already related. 

The monster of Bithoor was not contented 
with the cruelties he had inflicted, but hearing 
that a British force was advancing, which he 
could hardly hoj« to resist, he resolved to cut 
off the noses and right hands of all the Ben- 
galee clerks in the pay of commercial firms, or 
of the civil service, and of all persons who 
were known to be able to read or write or 
speak English. Such was the state of things 
at Cawnpore, when the tramp of British 
soldiery was lieard, and the hour of retribu- 
tion was nigh. 
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CHAPTER OXXX. 

TH® jnrriNY m oudb— defence op ldcknow by sir henry Lawrence— his death— 

MUl’INY IN ROHILCDND AND THE DOAB— MUTINY IN CENTRAL INDIA— MUTINY IN THE 
PUNJAUB, AND ITS SUPPRESSION- UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT AT MUTINY IN SCINDE. 


Throughout the month of May the eepoye 
displayed a mntinoue spirit all over Onde ; 
bnt it was met with sufficient skill and address 
to keep it under, so far as open revolt and 
massacre were concerned. In time the spirit 
of disaffection increased, and Sir Henry 
Lawrence, who conducted the government of 
the province, suffered inconceivable anxiety, 
and displayed an ability and courage which 
render his name immortal. About the 
middle of June, Colonel Neill, then at Allah- 
.abad, as seen in the last chapter, received a 
letter from Sir Henry," announcing that See- 
tapore and Shahjehanporc, Daraitch, and 
Fyzabad, were taken by the mutineers, and 
that the rcvolters from these places, from 
Jeypore, and from Benares (where Neill had 
driven them), were advancing against Luck- 
now. On the I9th the government of Calcutta 
learned that cholera had broken out in Luck- 
now, and that Sir Henry had no hope of 
reinforcements unless by chance from Dina- 

E oro. In Benares, it was learned a few days 
iter that Sir Henry had got rid of all his 
sepoys by a dextrous piece of policy, and 
that he was himself ill, and had appointed a 
provisional council in case of his death, or in- 
capacity by sickness. He held the residency, 
the cantonments, and commanded the city. 
He also occupied a fort called Muchee Bhou- 
chan, which he garrisoned by 22<J Euro- 
peans. This place was throe quarters of a 
mile from The residency, and was strong. 
The residency and the fort were his chief re- 
liance in case he should he pressed by the 
enemy. Before the end of June his commu- 
nications were cut off, and Lucknow sur- 
rouniled by an immense host, not merely of 
mutineers, but of rebels, well accustomed to 
the use of arms, and raging with hatred against 
the English government. 

On the 27th of June he had supplies for 
two months, during which time he had no 
fear that the enemy could capture his positions. 
At the end of June the whole province of 
Onde was in arms, and the royal family active 
in the insurrection. There were now three 
royalties set up in fiostility to the English, that 
of Delhi, Onde, and the Mahratta, On the 30th 
of June Sir Henry resolved to attack a force of 
eight thousand rebels, encamped on the Fyza- 
bad road, near the Koobra canal. His force 
was as follows : — Artillery — Four guns, horse 
light field battery; six guns, Onde field 


battery ; end one 8-inch howitzer. Cavalry — 
one hundred and twenty troopers of Ist, 2nd, 
and 3rd Onde irregular cavalry ; and forty 
volunteer cavalry, under Captain Radcliffe. 
Infantry — three hundred of her majesty’s 
32nd foot ; one hundred and fifty ol 13th 
native infantry ; sixty of the 48th native 
infantry; and twenty of the 71st. The 
enemy skilfully planned an ambush, their 
success in doing so was the more easily 
achieved as Lawrence bore himself far too 
confidently. Ho did not show as signal 
a military Capacity on this occasion as he had 
always shown capacity for government. The 
rebels attacked him at Chinhnt. The Onde 
artillerymen in his service cut the traces of 
the horses, overturned the guns in a nullah, 
and deserted to the enemy during the first 
moment of surprise; they were probably aware 
of the ambush. To this misfortune was 
added the want of an adequate supply of 
ammunidoD, ei which ho should have assured 
himself before he set out. Ho was beaten. It 
was not a retreat, bnt a oonfused flight, Tlic 
officers and men fell in great numbers, and so 
w'retchedly arranged was the retreat, as w'ell 
as the advance, that it is wonderful how a 
single man of the party reached Lucknow. 
This shameful defeat caused all the subsequent 
disasters. The enemy gained courage, their 
enthusiasm rose to the highest pitch, while the 
English became depressed. Lawrence resolved 
to abandon the cantonments, the fort, and 
another strong post, to fortify himself in the 
residency, and await succour. At midnight 
on the Ist of July he blew up the fort, con- 
taining two hundred and forty barrels of 
powder, and three millions of ball cartridges. 
This resolution on the part of Sir Henry has 
been much lauded, but the fact was obvions 
to the humblest soldier that it was the only 
thing that could be done to afford the defence 
the slightest prospect of success. By his 
marvellous faculty of administration he col- 
lected six months’ provision in the residency. 
His courage equalled his industry. On the 
night of the Ist of July, a shell was thrown 
by the enemy, which exploded in the room he 
occupied, but he declined taking up his 
quarters in a more secure place. On the 2iul 
of July a shell also hurst in the same place, 
inflicting upon him a wound which eventually 
proved fatal. He immediately appointed 
Brigadier Inglis his military, and Major 
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Banks his civil successor ; and on the 10th of 
July died. The defence of the residency now 
devolved upon the gallant Inglis. 

It is necessary before returning to the de- 
fence of Lucknow, to glance at some of the 
other stations in Oude and elsewhere. Fysabad 
was the scene of incipient mutiny on the 3rd 
of June. On the 8th it became open and de- 
cided. After the most solemn professions of 
loyalty and devotion on the part of the 
sepoy garrison, they suddenly rose and made 
prisoners of their officers. Next morning 
Dhuleep Singh, the chief of the insurgents, 
announced th^at the officers might go away, 
taking their private property. 

The troops quartered at Fyzabad, were — 
the 22nd regiment iiativo infantry; the Cth 
regiment irregular Glide infantry; the 5th 
troop of the 15th regiment irregular cavalry ; 
No. 5 company of the 7th battalion of artil- 
lery ; and No. 13 horse battery. The chief 
officers were Colonels Lennox and O’Brien ; 
Major Mill, Captain Morgan, Lieutenants 
Fowlo, Jfnglish, Bright, Lindesay, Thomas, 
Ouselcy, Cautley, Gordon, Parsons, Percival, 
and Currie; and Ensigns Anderson and 
iiitchio. Colonel Ooldney held a civil ap- 
pointment as commissioner. The Europeans 
were placed in boats and directed to make 
(heir way to Dinapore. It was intended to 
murder them on the river. Some of the fugi- 
tives took to the land, leaving all their pro- 
perty behind, and made for Goruckporc. 
They were attacked by mutineers, and would 
have been killed, had not Meer Mohammed 
Hossein Khan rescued them, sheltered them 
in a zemindar fort, disguised and hid them, 
and, by a succession of stratagems preserved 
them until the collector of Goruckpore, at the 
head of a party, came to conduct them away 
in safety ; they thence reached Calcutta with- 
out losing an individual of their number. Of 
those who went by river, some reached 
Dinapore, others wore slain or drowned. A 
portion left the boats and perished on land of 
privation or fatigue. The whole population 
was against them. One woman was delivered 
of a baby on the route. A lady, with two 
children, seven and three years of age, and a 
baby eight months old, after suffering consi- 
derable privations, and losing her infant by 
death, escaped. A sergeant-major was cap- 
tured and dragged from village to village ns 
an exhibition, subjected to unheard of cruel- 
ties and indignities. He at last escaped. 

The mutinies at the other garrisons were 
similar — slaughter and rapine followed revolt 
everywhere. Neither Lawrence nor Inglis 
could obtain any assistance except from 
Nepaul. Jung Bafaadoor was not only willing 
to render it, but he sent troops. Lord 
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Oannmg reqnasted him to withdraw t)um^ 
still labouring under the fatal halluciiiatum 
that the army was in the main loyal, and that, 
at all events, the people were so. The Ne* 
panlese chief marched bock hia troops at a 
season most trying, many of them peruhing 
on the way by cholera. When his army had 
reached the capital, a message from Lord 
Canning arrived, requiring the sasistance of 
ten thonsand men. Jung Bahadoor afforded 
the aid required, but neither he nor his troope 
entered so heartily into the cause as at first. 

' He expressed his astonishment how the Eng- 
lish, with such rulers, could expect to hold 
India. The Goorklia chief also extended 
refuge and assistance to such fugitives as 
reached the confines of his country. 

MUTINY IN BOHILCUND. 

All the districts of this province were re- 
bellious, and the Bengal troops stationed in 
it still more so. Bareilly was one of the moat 
important places of llolulcund, and it was 
like other such places, garrisoned wholly by 
native troops. Two regiments of infantry, 
the 68th and 18th, one of cavalry, the 8th, 
and a battery of native artillery, were stationed 
there. The officers were the only English 
soldiers in the place. The usual staff of civi- 
lians was to be found there, and many women 
and children. The native population was one 
hundred thousand. The chief officers dis- 
played the infatuation by which the military 
authorities were characterised elsewhere : the 
sepoys were implicitly trusted ; the ofiicers 
did not know them. Early in May, symp- 
toms of insurgency led to the adoption of 
some precautionary meashres ; the ladies and 
children were sent to the sanitary stations in 
the hills ; Nynee Fal received many of them, 
where they were comparatively safe. On 
the Slst of May the sepoys revolted ; the too 
confiding general of the station was one of 
the first men shot by the mutineers ; others 
were murdered, some escaped, the canton-^ 
menta were fired, and rapine ruled in Bareilly. 
Nineteen native troopers remained faithful, 
and escorted a number of their officers to 
Nynee Fal. The rebels, headed by a very 
old chief, Khan Bahadoor Khan, were com- 
pletely successful. The khan, like others of 
the rebel chiefs, had been in receipt of a pen- 
sion from tbo company, a mode of securing 
their loyalty, which always failed, as the 
pension w’ss regarded as a right, and a aenae 
of injury experienced, whatever its amount, 
because it was not more. This man, like 
Nana Bahib, was the associate of the Engliah, 
assuming their manners, and aSei^ag their 
tastes. « These men everywhere %ere the 
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bitterest enemies of the British. Intimate 
intercourse, and close knoi^ledge of ns, seemed 
to exasperate the educated natives against 
both our race and rule. This old chief of the 
Bareilly mutineers imitated our manners so 
closely, that he had the captivo Europeans 
arraigned as rebels against the King of Delhi, 
tried by law, found guilty, and hanged. 

Moorshedabad is half way between Bareilly 
and Meerut, and was, as to the insurrec- 
tion, a place of importance from that cir- 
oumstance. Here, as elsewhere, the treasury 
was captured in June, but the European 
population were enabled to make a timely 
escape to Meerut. 

At Bhahjehanporc the mutiny was marked 
by a peculiar activity. The troops rose on 
the Slst of May, a day on which so gene- 
rally the sepoys revolted. It was the Sab- 
bath. The mutineers, as elsewhere, selected 
the hours of worship. They surrounded the 
church, and put nearly the whole of the con- 
gregaUon, and the llev. Mr. M'GoIlum, to 
death within the building. Those who es- 
caped were hunted through the country, shot 
at, and sabred, until only one or two remained 
of all who had joined in Christian worship on 
that last Sabbath in May at Bhahjehanpore. 
All Rohilcund, like Oude, fell to the rebels. 
One by one, and in small parties, fugitives 
reached Nynee Pal, where the neighbourhood 
of the Goorkhas deterred the enemy from 
pursuing, although the prize was much de- 
sired. The slaughter of such a large number 
of women and children as the most vindictive 
visitation to the whites, was eagerly expected. 
Bands of mvUineers watched in the neigh- 
bouring jnngle for many a day in the hope of 
accomplishing this exploit. All around Uo- 
hilcnnd and Oude the insurrection grew and 
spread. In the Doab blood and fire marked 
the rebel track in every direction. Prom 
Allahabad, where Neill was victorious, to 
Ferokabad, and far beyond it to the upper 
country, all was desolation and vengeance. 
kFuttyghur and Muttra obtained notoriety 
among the places in these districts where 
rebellion signalized itself. Allyghur w'as held 
by a few ^itliful native soldiers, under the 
command of a gallant young officer, named 
Cockbiirn ; and by this means the road be- 
tween Meerut and Agra was kept tolerably 
open. Agra itself, however, was doomed to 
experience the force of the wide-sweeping 
storm. The garrison there consisted of two 
regiments of native infantry and the 3rd 
Enropeans, with a small detachment of artil- 
lery. On the 1st of June there was a dis- 
armament of the natives. This was timely, 
for a coMpiracy to murder all the officers was 
afterwards discovered. . Most of the ^jisarmed 


sepoys escaped and made their way to Delhi, 
or into Onde ; the remainder were a source of 
anxiety and alarm, although deprived of their 
weapons. The police and jail-guard deserted, 
and the population showed deadly hatred to 
the Europeans of every class. Mr. Colvin 
held Agra well, and threw out parties in every 
direction, who chastised rebel bands. 

THE MUTINY IN CENTIWl INDIA. 

Nagporo had a strong garrison of native 
troops. Mr. Flowden, the commissioner, by 
address and courage, succeeded in inducing 
them to suri'cnder their arms, in which he was 
aided by the loyalty of the Madras native 
cavalry. By the end of June ho had quieted 
every symptom of disturbance. 

Further north, in Central India Proper, 
Major Erskine showed similar qualities to 
those employed by Mr. Plowden at Nagporo. 
The Bangor and Nerbuddah districts were in- 
tensely agitated, but skilful management, civil 
and military, averted many disasters. 

Tlio Bundelcund territory suffered much, 
and Jansi was the capital oi revolt and out- 
rage. The native troops mutinied on the 4lh 
of dime, seized the Star Fort, and massacred 
many of the officers in the cantonments, the 
rest escaping to the Town Fort, where they 
barricaded themselves, and offered resolute 
resistance. After a long and desperate fight, 
the garrison, no longer able to hold out, sur- 
rendered, on condition of having life spared, 
to which the mutineers, by the most sacred 
oaths known to their religions, pledged them- 
selves. Those oaths were violated at .Jansi, 
ns evcryw’here else. The jicrjured horde 
bound the captive men in one row, and the 
women and children in another. The men 
were first slaughtered, and then the women 
and children ; the children being first hewn 
in pieces before their mothers' eyes. In this 
case the women were neither tortured nor 
violated ; a speedy death accomiilished the 
bigoted vengeance of their persecutors. Nine- 
teen ladies, twenty-three children, twenty -four 
civil servants and non-commissioned officers, 
and eight officers, were the victims of the 
massacre. It was afterwards proved that the 
inciter to this deed of blood was the llance of 
.Bundelcund, a obieftainess ambitious of ruling 
that province. 

Lieutenant Osborne, at Bewah, bearing of 
these things, had the address to induce the 
maharajah to place his troops at the disposal 
of the company. With indomitable energy 
and ceaseless activity he provided for the 
security of a vast district, surrounded by 
others in which mutiny and rebellion waved 
their red hands triumphant. 

In variouB places besides those noticed, tlio 
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same sceneB occnrred — successful insurrection, 
murder, and the flight of such as escaped, 
under all the circumstances of privation and 
gaffering which might bo supposed endurable 
hy linman beings. 

At Nusserabad there were a few squadrons 
of Bombay lancers, who charged the Bengal 
artillery when in mutiny, and stood by their 
officers to the last, but the station Was lost. 
At different periods of the mutiny symptoms 
of disaffection were shown in the Bombay 
army, but as a whole it remained stanch. 

At Neemuch the insurgents were also suc- 
cessful, but most of the garrison escaped. The 
wife and three little children of a sergeant 
remained behind, and, although alone amidst 
soldiers, they were murdered. 

The dominions of Holkar caught the infec-, 
tion. The maharajah himself remained ^e 
ally of the company'. His troops revolted. 
The loss of life to Europeans was great at 
Mhow and Indore, as elsewhere. In July all 
the dominions of Holkar were filled with 
revolt. Mhow was held by a handful of Euro- 
peans, until the arrival of troops from Bombay 
ipiclled the insurrection in Central India. 

The conduct of Scindiah, the old rival of 
Holkar among the Mahratta chieftains, from 
generation to generation, was also faithful. 
Ill Holkar’s dominions the revolt did not begin 
until July. In Seindiah's it commenced in the 
middle of June. The whole of the Gwalior 
contingent mutinied, comprising several thou- 
sand choice native soldiers. Finding that 
they could not induce their chief to lead them 
against the English, they marched forth to join 
the insurgents on other fields of eiiter]iri6C. 

MUTINY IN THE PUNJAUB. 

During the revolt in other directions the 
preservation of order in the territory of the 
J’unjaub was of the utmost importance. It 
was the government of Sir John Lawrence 
tliat found the means of reducing Delhi. Lord 
Stanley, in his place in the house of commons, 
uhen minister for Indian affairs, declared that 
had the mutiny been successful in the Punjaub, 
India uould have been lost. 

When the mutiny at Meerut was heard of at 
Lahore, the excitement among the sepoy regi- 
ments was intense, and every evidence that 
could be afforded of a determination to revolt 
was supplied. Sir John Lawrence was not 
at the scat of government, ho was at a place 
called Rawul Pindec, partly for the purpose 
of recruiting his health. When tidings of the 
events at Meerut reached the other anthorities, 
they took prompt methods to avert similar 
catastrophes in the Punjaub, and more espe- 
cjally in the neighbourhood of Lahore, Umrit- 
sir, and Umballah. Tho gentlemen in au^o- 
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rity at and near Lahore were Mr. Montgome^, 
Mr. MoLeod, Mr. Roberts, Colonel Ma^her- 
Bon, Colonel Lawrence (a member of Sir John’s 
family), Major Ommaney, and Captain Hutch- 
inson. These officials formed a council, and 
deliberated upon the plans best to be adopted 
to preserve the Punjaub from mutiny and 
massacre. Apprehensions were chiefly enter- 
tained concerning the station of Meean Meer. 
It was resolved by the council to disarm the 
sepoys, and introduce additional troops, Euro- 
peans, within the fort. On the 13th of May a 
parade was ordered, when, after some skilfnl 
manoeuvres, the native corps were brought into 
a position by which the European infantry 
and artillery could, in case of a conflict, act 
with great advantage. The native regiments 
Were the ICth, 26th, and 49th Bengal infantry, 
and the 8th Bengal cavalry. When the 
moment arrived, for giving such a command, 
with tho least prospect of enforcing its obe- 
dience, tho order to pile anus was given to 
the infantry, and the order to unbuckle swords 
(tho troopers were dismounted) given to the 
cavalry. The command was obeyed with 
tho greatest reluctance, and not until the 
European artillery and infantry were about to 
open fire. Arrangementa wete then made as 
to the discipline and quarters of the disarmed 
sepoys, which were effectual in preserving 
order. The capital of the Ptfnjaub was in 
this manner seenredi Umritsir was the next 
important place in the territory administered 
by >Sir John Lawrence. • Immediately after 
the disarming at Lahore, » detachment of the 
Slst regiment was sent there. The fort of 
Goviudgurh and certsin .cantonments ern- 
tained the garrison by which the second city 
of the Punjaub was defohded. The troops 
stationed there were the fi9th native infantry 
of the Bengal army, a company -of native 
artillery, a company of European artillery, and 
a light field battery. The native troops 
offered no opposition to any arrangements 
made concerning them, and the opposition on 
the part of the Sikh population to the Moham- 
medan population and sepoys was so strong 
that security was assured in Umritsir. Next 
to Umritsir, Ferozopore became tho object of 
consideration. That place is situated in the Cis- 
Sutlej provinces of the empire of old Rnnjeet 
Singh. It was important only for its garri<>on, 
and its position near the west hank of the 
Sutlej. At tlie time of tho mutiny the canton- 
ments of Ferozeporo contained the 46th and 
47th Bengal native infantry, tlie 10th Bengal 
native cavalry, her majesty’s Gist regiment, 160 
European artillerymen, one light field battery 
of horse artillery, and six field guns besides. 
When the news of the mutiny at Meerut waa re- 
ceived, ^the menof the native regiments mani- 
' 6 » 
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fested tineosiness.but when tidings arrived that , 
Delhi was in their hands, an enthusiastio sym* j 
pathy for the cause of the king was manifested ; 
in everyway short of open revolt in his name. I 
Brigadier-general Tnnos, commanding the sta- 
tion, endeavoured to effect a different arrange- i 
mont of the troops in quarters, hutwas resisted, ' 
and scenes arose similar to those recorded else- ' 
where. The two native infantry regiments and 
the chief part of the sowars escaped from the 
cantonments with their arms, after having fired 
the bungalows of their officers, the church, and 
other buildings : but for the heroism of a few 
Europeans their attempt to seize and ignite 
the magazine wovild have been successful. 
The Cist European regiment remained all the 
while in forced inaction, the position which 
they occupied in reference to the native regi- 
ments not affording, in the general's estimation, 
tlie prospect of a successful attack. Thus in 
consequence of mnl-arrangements on the part 
of the su]ierinr officers, the native carps were 
allowed, ahnos^ wilhimpnnity, toplnnder and 
burn an im])ortant station. Tho consequence 
of this mismanagement was that the stations 
of .Inllundur, Jhelum, and Sealkote became at 
once disturbed. At Jullundnr were stationed 
the (itU Bengal native cavalry, tho 3fitU and 
Cist native infantry, a trooj) of horse artillery, 
and tho 8th or Queen's own Irish. As soon 
as the first symptoms of disturbance were 
manifested, arrangements of an eflective cha- 
racter wore made, and the Rajah of Jullundur, 
who exorcised the suzerainty of a small terri- 
tory in the neighbourhood, remained loyal and 
gave the aid of his troops. The resnlt was 
that tho native regiments were overawed, 
and overt acts of riot and shouting ceased, 
although a brooding gloom hung upon the 
faces of the^Bepoys, and foreboded that if an 
opportunity for insurrection arose, it would 
nut be lost. 

In the eastern portion of tho Puujaub the 
town of I’hillour was regarded as important. 
It was intended by the sepoy garrison to rise 
on the 15th and secure its vast magazines, but 
"ancconr arising from Jullundur, by a detach- 
mont of the Queen's Irish, the place was 
saved. It was afterwards discovered that all 
the sepoy garrisons in the Punjnub, especially 
in the Eastern Pimjnnh, had agreed to rise on 
tho 15th, murder tlieir officers, and the fami- 
lies of married officers, to kill all Europeans, 
civil and military, and to make Phillour their 
rendezvous and depot, calculating upon the 
possession of its large military stores. The 
premature outbreak at Meerut, on tho 10th, 
baffled all the plans of the mutineers, put the 
English on the qui vtve, and laid a train of 
consequences which prevented the sneoees of 
tho mutiny, not only in the Pnnjanb, j'ut over 
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all the provinces of Bengal. At Jhelum, on 
the right bank of the river bearing the same 
name, about six companies of the 24th native 
infantry were stationed. They showed some 
symptoms of sedition, and it was deemed 
necessary to disarm them. For this purpose, 
three companies of her majesty’s 24th were 
sent from the hill station of Rawul Pindec, 
accompanied by a detachment of liorse artil- 
lery. The 14th native infantry received the 
Europeans, on parade, with a volley of 
mnsketry, to which the latter replied, but the 
sepoys maintained a well-directed fire, lie- 
neath which many Europeans fell. Had tho 
24th been ordered to charge with tho bayonet, 
many British lives would have been spared, 
for the sepoys seldom awaited the charge of 
the English. The 14th were, however, allowed 
to get under the cover of their cantonments, 
where they had loopholcd their hnts and walls, 
firing from which they kept tho 24th at 
bay. It was not until three pieces of cannon 
opened upon their position, that they aban- 
doned it and fled. Tho 24th wore not in a 
condition to pursue, so tho mutineers sno- 
eeeded in effecting their escape to Delhi. At 
Bealkote, the sepoys professed loyalty up to 
the very moment of revolt. Tho officers 
tnisted to their professions — as they diil 
generally. On tho Mth of July, the 40tli 
native infantry, and awing of the !»th nntivc 
cavalry, rose, set fire to the cantonments, and 
made ojien revolt ; they were joined by the 
14th, driven from Jhelum. After murdering 
many persons, and blowing up the magazine, 
they marched for Delhi. A flying column 
was organized at Jhelum to pursue them. 
Brigadier Nicholson, at the head of another 
column, made arrangements for intercepting 
them. The fugitivee were hemmed in be- 
tween both forces, and, fording the Ravoc, 
took up a position on an island, where nearly 
all perished under the fire and steel of their 
pirrsuers. 

There were various risings of tho disarmed 
regiments in the Punjaub, some so desperate 
that they would be utterly unaccountable ex- 
cept that fanaticism drives men to madness. 
Tho most remarkable of these outbreaks was 
one which excited excessive attention 
Eiirppe, and engaged the press of England in 
fierce discussions. Tho British pariiament 
was also made the scene of debate in connec- 
tion with it, by a motion introduced to the 
house by Mr. Gilpin, in March, 1869, a year 
and seven months after the event. The re- 
volt and destruction of the 26th native 
infantry caused these prolonged discussions. 
Mr. Cooper, a civil officer in the service of the 
Honourable East India Company, was the 
person chiefly concerned in siippressing the 
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revolt and pnniehiiig the revolten. Hie own 
ncconnt of the transaction, although of aome 
length, is given, because no abstract or abridge* 
ment of an event which caused such angry 
controversy in society and in the senate at 
home, could do justice to all the parties con- 
cerned. Mr. P. Cooper, deputy-commissionor 
of Umritsir, published a work entitled The 
Critie in the Pwty'anb, in which ho set forth 
his own doings, and laid the ground for the 
attacks which were made upon himself per- 
sonally, and upon the severe policy of the 
English civil and military officers to whom 
t he government of the Punjaub was committed. 

“ The 26th native infantry, stationed under 
surveillance at Meean Mecr, was disarmed on 
the I3th of May, 1857. Whether there had 
been any preconcerted scheme among the 
disarmed regiments to escape is not known, 
although it is generally understood that lots 
had been drawn, and that had the 26th suc- 
ceeded, the 16th (grenadiers) had engaged to 
follow in their wake. Home say that the 
noonday gnn was to be the signal of a general 
rise. Society was shocked, however, on the 
3t)tli of July, to hoar of another foul murder 
of a commanding officer. Major Spenser, and 
the rise of the 26th regiment. Lieutenant 
Montagu White narrowly oscapod. He was 
enticed into the lines by some sepoys, who 
affected sorrow at the murder, and was about 
to dismount, when a w'arning voice in his ear 
told him to beware. He galloped off; but not 
before some hand had aimed a felon stroke at 
him, and wounded his horse. The sergeant- 
major was also killed, and the regiment pre- 
cii)itatcly fled; adust storm (as was the case 
at Jullnndur when the mutiny arose) raging 
at the time, favouring their immediate escape, 
and concealing its exact direction. They 
were not, however, unmolested ; and it ie 
feared that the ardour of the Sikh levies, in 
firing when the first outbreak occurred, preci- 
pitated the murders and frightened all, good, 
had, or indifferently disposed, to flight. From 
subsequent statements, since taken down, it is 
concurrently admitted that a fanatic of the 
name of Prakash Singh, alias Prakash Pandy, 
rushed out of his hut brandislting a sword, 
and bawling out to his comrades to rise and 
kill the Feringeos, selected as his own victin#j 

the kind-hearted major 

“ Another panic arose at Anarkullce, and 
the thundering of cannon at Meean Meer into 
the then empty lines of the fugitives spread 
the utmost alarm. It was taken for granted 
that the fugitives must flee southwards, and 
accordingly Captain Blagrave proceeded with 
A strong party from Lahore to the Hurriki 
ghat (near to which Sobraon was fought) ; 
and from Umritsir, was detached in the some 


direorion, a force (one hundred and fifty Pun- 
janb infantry and eome Tawaaa horse) under 
Lieutenant Boswell, a rough and ready soldier, 
who was superior to all hardships. They had 
to march in a drenching rain, the country 
nearly flooded. Kanguine hopes warmed their 
hearts amid the wretched weather. But, alas 
for their hopes I intelligence reached the 
deputy commissioner that the mntineers'had 
made almost due north ; perhaps in hopes of 
getting to Cashmere, perhaps to try their luck 
and by preconcerted plan to run the gauntlet 
of those districts in which Hindostanee regi- 
ments, some with arms, some w'ithout arms, 
still existed. Suffice it to say, that it was re- 
ported at midday, on the 31bt of July, that 
they were trying to skirt the left bank of the 
Bavee, but bad met with unexpected and de- 
termined opposition from the tclisecldar, with 
a posse of police, aided by a swarm of sturdy 
villagers, at a ghat twenty-six miles from the 
station. A rapid pursuit was at once organ- 
ized. At four o'clock, when the dial rict officer 
arrived with some eighty or ninety horsemen, 
be found a great struggle had taken place ; 
the gore, the marks of the trampling of hun- 
dreds of feet, and the broken baikks of the 
river, which, angmentod with the Into rains, 
was sweeping a vast volume, all testified to it. 
Some hundred and fifty had been shot, mobbed 
back into the river and drowned inevitably, 
too weakened and famished as they must have 
been after their forty miles’ flight to battle with 
the flood. The main body liad fled upwards 
and swam over on pieces of wood, or floated 
on to an island about a mile from the shore, 
where they might be descried crouching like 
a brood of wild fowl. It remained to capture 
this body, and having ddne so, to execute 

condign punishment at once 

" There were but two boats, both rickety, 
and the boatmen unskilled. The presence of 
a good number of Ilindostanees among the 
sowars might lead to cnibarrnssment and acci- 
dental escapes. The point was first how to 
cross this large body to the main land, if they 
allowed themselves to be captured at all (aft«» 
the model of the fox, the geese, and the peck 
of oats). This was not to be done under two 
or three trips, without leaving two-thirds of 
the mutineers on the island, under too scanty 
a protection, and able to escape, while the first 
batch was being conveyed to the main bank ; 
nor also without launching the first batch when 
they did arrive, into the jaws of the ITindo- 
stance party, who in the first trip were to be 
left ostensibly ‘ to take care of the horses ’ on 
the main land. From the desperate conflict 
which had already taken place, a considerable 
struggle was anticipated before these plans 
could be brought into operation. The trons- 
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lation of the abovo fable to the aged Sikh 
airdar, who accompanied, and to the other 
heads of the ptirsning party, caused intense 
mirth, and the plan of operations after this 
formula elicited general approval. So the 
boats put oil with about thirty sowars (dis- 
mounted of course) in high spirits ; most of 
tho Ilindostaiice sowars being left on the bank. 
The boats straggled a little, but managed to 
reach the island in about twenty minutes. It 
was a long inhospitable patch, with tall grass ; 
a most undesirable place to bivouac on for the 
night, with a rising tide ; especially if wet, 
dispirited, hungry, without food, fire, or dry 
clothing. The sun was setting in golden 
splendour, and as tlic doomed men with joined 
palms crowded down to tho shore on the 
approach of tho boats, one side of which 
bristled with nhout sixty muskets, besides 
sundry revolvers and pistols, their long 
shadows were flung far atliwart the gleaming 
vraters. In utter despair fortj’ or fifty dashed 
into the stream and disappeared, rose at a 
distance, and were borne away into tho in- 
creasing gloom. Rome thirty or forty sowars 
with matchlocks (suhscquently discovered to 
he of very precarious value) jumped into the 
ahalUiw water, and invoBtc<l the lower side of 
the island, and being seen on the point of 
taking pot-shots at the heads of the swim- 
mers, orders w'cre given ‘ not to fire.’ This 
accidental instruction iwoduocd an instanta- 
neous effect on the mutineers. They evidently 
were possessed of a sudden and insane idea 
that they were going to he tried by court- 
martial, after some luxurious refreshment. 
In consoquonco of which sixty-six stalwart 
sepoys submitted to he l)ound by a single man 
deputed for the purpose from the boats, and 
stacked like •slaves in a hold into one of the 
two boats emptied for the purpose. I^eaving 
some forty armed sowars on the island, and 
feeling certain that after the peaceful submis- 
sion of the first batch (or peck of oats) the 
rest would follow suit and suit, orders were 
given to push off. On reaching the shore, 

' wuc by one, as they stopped out of the boats, 
all were tightly hound ; tlieir decorations and 
necklaces ignoniinionsly cut off ; and, under a 
guard of a posse of villagers, who had begun to 
assemble, and some Sikh horse, they were 
ordered to proceed slowly on their journey 
back, six miles to the police-station at lljualla. 
Meanwhile the Uindostanees (the geese) had 
been dispatched to the island back in the 
boats with an overawing number of Tawann 
sowars ; and it was gratifying to sec the next 
detachment put off swfely, though at one time 
the escorting boat got at a great distance from 
the escorted, and fears were entertained that 
escape had been premeditated. However, by 


dint of hallooing, with threats of a volley of 
musketry, the next invoice came safely to 
land, and were subjected to the same process 
of spoliation, disrobement, and pinioning. At 
any moment, had they made an attempt to 
escape, a bloody struggle must have ensued. 
But Providence ordered otherwise, and 
nothing on the side of the pursuing party 
seemed to go wrong. Home begged thot their 
women and children might be spared, and 
were informed that the British government 
diti not condescend to war with women and 
children. The last batch having arrived, the 
long, straggling party were safely, but slowly, 
escorted back to tlie police-station, almost all 
the road being knee-deep in water. Even 
this accident, by making the ground so heavy 
— not to mention the gracious moon, which 
came out throngh tho clouds and reflected 
herself in myriad pools and streams, as if to 
light the prisoners to their fate — aided in 
preventing a single escajic. It was near mid- 
night before all were safely lodged in tho 
police-station. A drizzling rain coming on 
prevented the commencement of tho cxocn- 
tion ; so a rest until daybreak was announced. 
Before dawn another hatch of sixty-six was 
brought in, and as the police-station was then 
nearly full, they wore ushered into a large 
round tower or bastion. Previously to his 
departure with tho pursuing party from IJm- 
ritsir, the deputy commissioner had ordered 
out a largo supply of rope, in case the num- 
bers captured were few enough for hanging, 

I (trees being soaree), and also a reserve of 
fifty Sikh levies for a filing party, in case of 
the numbers demanding wbole.sule cxceution, 
ns also to be of use as a reserve in case of a 
fight on the island. Ho eager were the Hiklis 
that they marched straiglit on end, and he 
met them half way, twenty -three miles be- 
tween the river and tho police-station, on his 
journey back in charge of the prisoners, the 
total numlier of which when the execution 
commenced amounted to two hundred and 
cighty-two of all ranks, besides numbers of 
camp followers, who were loft to he taken 
core of by the villagers. As fortune would 
have it, again favouring audacity, a deep dry 
well was discovered within one hundred yards 
»of the police-station, and its presence fur- 
iiislied a convenient solution ns to the one re- 
maining difficulty, which wae of a sanitary 
consideration — tho disposal of the corpses of 
tho dishonoured soldiers. The climax of 
fortunate coincidences seemed to have arrived 
when it was remembered that tho 1st of 
August was the anniversary of the great 
Mohammedan sacrificial festival of the Bnckra 
Ecd. A capital excuse was thus afforded to 
permit the Hindostance Mussulman horsemen 
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to return to celebrate it at Umrlteir, while 
the single Christian, unembarrassed by their 
presence, and aided by the faithful Sikhs, 
might perform a ceremonial sacrifice of a 
difi'orcut nature (and the nature of which they 
had not been made aware of) on the same mor* 
row. When that morrow dawned sentries wore 
placed round the town to prevent the egress of 
sight seers. The officials were called ; and 
they were made aware of the character of the 
spectacle they were about to witness. 

“• Ten by ten the sepoys were called forth. 
Their names having been taken down in suc- 
cession, they were pinioned, linked together, 
.md marched to execution ; a firing party 
being in roadiness. Every phase of deport- 
ment was manifested by the doomed men, 
after the sullen firing of volleys of distant 
musketry iurced the conviction of inevitable 
death ; astonishment, rage, frantic despair, the 
must stoic calmness. Unc detachment, as 
(hey passed, yelled to the solitary Anglo- 
Saxon miigistriitc, as ho sat under the shade 
of the police-station performing his solemn 
duty, with his native officials around him, that 
he, the Christian, would meet the same fate ; 
then, BB they passed the reserve of young Kikh 
soldiery who wore to relieve the executioners 
after a certain period, they danced, though 
liinioned, insulted the Sikh religion, and called 
on (Juugnjec to aid them; but they only in 
one instance provoked a rojdy, which was 
instantaneously checked. Others again pe- 
titioned to be idloucd to make one last 
‘ salaam’ to the sahib. About 150 having 
been thus executed, one of the executioners 
swooned away (ho was the oldest of the firing- 
party), and a little rcsiiito was allowed. Then 
jirocoeding, the number had arrived at 237, 
when the district officer was informed that the 
remainder refused to come out of the bastion, 
where they had been imprisoned temporarily 
a lew hours before. Expecting a rush and 
resistance, preparations were mode against 
escape ; but little expectation was entertained 
of the real and awful fate which had fallen on 
the remainder of the mutineers ; they had 
anticipated, by a few short hours, their doom. 
The doors were opened, and, behold .' they 
were nearly all dead ! Unconsciously, the 
tragedy of llolwell’s 131ack-hule liad been re- 
enacted. No cries had been heard during the 
night, in consequence of the hubbub, tumult, 
and shooting of the crowds of horsemen, 
police, tchseel guards, and excited villagers. I 
Iforty-five bodies, dead from fright, exhaus- 1 
tion, fatigue, heat, and partial suffocation, 
were dragged into light, and consigned, in 
common with all other bodies, into one com- 
mon pit, by the bands of the village sweepers. 
One sepoy only was too much wounded in the 


I conflict to suffer the agony of being taken to 
I tbo scene of execution. Ho was accordingly 
reprieved for qneen’s evidence, and forwarded 
to Lahore, with some forty-one subsequent 
captures from Umritsir. There, in full parade 
' before the other mutinously-disposed regi- 
ments at Meean Meer, they all suffered death 
by being blown away from the cannon's 
mouth. The execution at Ujnalla commenced 
at daybreak, and the stern spectacle was over 
in a few hours. Thus, within forty-eight 
hours from the date of the crime, there fell by 
the law nearly fivo hundred men." 

The reader of these terrible details will not 
be surprised that indignation was felt by many 
in England, and regret aud grief by who 
pernsed them. Letters were read in tho 
house of commons by Mr. Clilpin, written by 
Mr. Montgomery and Hir John Lawrence, 
approving of the conduct of Mr. Cooper, in 
terms which were not qualified by any refer- 
ence to the sanguinary vcugeauce i)ul fortb. 
General Thompson, in a fierce and withering 
dcnimciatiun of all the commibsioners, branded 
the act of Mr. Cooper as one of the most cruel 
and vindictive recorded in history. Tho 
judgment of these eventfl, and of the chief 
actors in them, pronounced by Lord Stanley, 
in the debate brought on by Mr. Gilpin in the 
bouse of commons, influenced public opinion 
in England, and brought the controversy to a 
termination. His lordship thus pronounced 
Ills own verdict, as the minister of the crown, 
officially connected with India : — " It is im- 
possible to deny that these transactions to 
which reference has been made, are such ns 
cannot bo beard or read, even at this distance 
of time, without great pain or regret. And 1 
will go further, and say that) that pain is greatly 
increased by the tone and the spirit in w’hioh 
these transactions have been described, both in 
tho despatch written at the time, and in the 
book Bubsequcutly published by the gentleman 
who gave instructions to the Bikhs engaged 
in these transactions. There is a tone of flip- 
pancy, and an appearance of exultation at that 
great sacrifice of human life — a sacrifice of lif« 
made not in tho heat of action, nor after a 
judicial process — which is utterly at variance 
with good tasto aud good feeling. Making 
all allowances — and we were bound to mako 
the very largest allowances for the circuni- 
stances of time and place —it was impossible 
not to condemn the language in which Mr. 
Cooper has written of these transactions. 
What the house has to consider is, not the tone 
in which Mr. Cooper has written, hut of tbo 
circumstances which took place at Meeau 
Meer. Now, what wero the circumstances ? 
The regiment in question, tho 26th native 
infautry, being strongly suspected of an inten- 
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tion to join in the mutiny, was placed under 
restraint. ■ It remained under restraint for a 
period of n))oiil six weeks. I think it was on 
the 28t]i of July that the attempt to revolt 
was made. It has keen said, in vindication of 
that attempt, tliat it was merely an effort on 
the part of these troops to escape, and that 
that effort was made because they were to be 
sent in small parties among a population that 
was hostile to them, which was tantamount to 
committing thorn to inevitable destruction. 
Now, I a])prchend that this is simply a mistake 
in fact. It is cpiito true that at a later ])eriod 
regiments were disarmed and discharged in 
small parties, hnt no general disarmament of 
troops Lad taken ])laca when this outbreak 
arose. Escape, then, is not the word to apply 
to Huoii a trausacliou; and even if it had been 
A movement of escape uu the part of the troojiB, 
though a biugle fugitive may possibly escape 
in this w uy, when a large body of men attempt 
to escape they must bo prepared to resist force 
by force, and tl;p attempt, therefore, on the 
]>art of A regiment under these circumstances 
to escape from the place wliere they were kept 
under survcillanuo would, in fact, on their part, 
lead to the iuforonco that they were prepared 
to meet auy force that might resist them. It 
is said that at the time of this outbreak these 
troops wore not in arms. Tliat is undoubtedly 
the case; but every one who knows India 
knows that arms are not diflicult to be obtained 
there. They probably would not have suc- 
ceeded in making their way any very groat 
distance, but it is impossible to describe tbem 
ns any other than in“urgeut8. When did they 
make the attempt V the time that Delhi was 
taken. Every man of them, if they had 
escaped, would have gone to swell the ranks 
of the insurgebts. At the time of the attempt 
there was already .arrayed against the imperial 
torces an enormonsly dis{iroportionate force of 
sepoys. I say, then, that w'hatever may have 
been tlieir motive at the moment of this out- 
break, it is impossible to treat it ns anything 
but mutiny and insurrection. Then, it is said 
that the Hikhs fired upon those troops before 
the murders were committed. Now, we have 
not, and j)robably wo never shall have, full 
and ciicumstantial evidence of what occurred 
at the time. But we know this, — wo know 
that an outbreak was expected for some days 
before. Wc know that an outbreak actually 
took place upon that day, — the 30th of July, — 
and it is only reasonable to suppose that as 
English officers were present, or, at least, at 
no great distance, any attack made upon them 
hy the Sikhs was owing to a previous outbreak 
on their part. But was this outbreak a mere 
panic, and was it merely by way of self- 
defence 7 If that WAS the case, h<^ came , 
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those two European officers to be murdered 
as they were 7 It may be said that those 
murders were the work of an individual only. 
Wo do not find that any attemjit was made 
upon that individual by these sepoys, or that 
they endeavoured to disconnect themselves in 
any way from the crime which ho had com- 
mitted. But, admitting that the first murder 
was the work of au individual only, what was 
the case as regards the murder of the second 
officer? A plan was laid to entice him within 
the lines, and when they hud brought him 
there an attempt was made on his life, with 
which he narrowly esesped. The object in 
this case could not be to get rid of an ineon- 
veuieut witness, for the facts must have been 
jmblic and notorious ; nor was it any imme- 
diate danger to which the regiment was ex- 
posed. It appears to have Leuu, as far as we 
can judge, a premeditated murder, and this 
must be borne in mind in coming to auy de- 
cision on the facts. It is unfortunately true 
that out of seven hundred men nearly five 
hundred suffered death, some by execution. 
These facts were known, and arc icfcncd to 
in a despatch addressed by Lord Canning to 
Sir John Lawrence, in which the governor- 
general states that ‘ great credit is due to Mr. 
Cooper for his oxertious.’ Wo have evidence 
that every authority in India regarded this 
punishment as neecBsary. Two officers had 
been murdered by these men without any 
purpose; the result of the cseape of the regi- 
ment would have been, that it would have 
joined the insurgent forces ; and a severe 
example appears to have been necessary, to 
prevent similar risiugs elsewhere. Reference 
has been made to a note addressed to Mr. 
Cooper by Mr. Montgomery. This note is 
I coached in hasty language ; it eonld not have 
been deliberately employed. In that note it 
a])pears there was a large force in the neigh- 
bourhood; they were troops of the same 
garrison ; they were similarly disarmed, but 
under the same temptation to rise, and not 
unlikely to yield to it. Probably Sir John 
Lawrence and those in command thought, it 
a severe punishment were inflicted on the first 
body, as an example, it might prevent a similar 
mutiny by other regiments, and, in the end, be 
the saving of many lives. I have now stated 
what I apprehend may fairly be stated in 
vindication or palliation of the course pursued, 
but in stating my sincere conviction uu the 
subject, 1 canuot but wish that an indiscrimi- 
nate execution of these men had not taken 
place, that some selection had been made, 
that there had been some previous investiga- 
tion, But it is one thing to wish that an act 
of this kind had not been done, and auotlier 
thing to pass a fomal censure upon it. Only 
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by great exertluns — by the employment of 
force, by making Btriking examples, and in- 
spiring terror — could Sir J. Lawrence save 
the Punjaub ; and if the Fuiijaub bad gone 
tlie whole of India would have been lost with 
it. Sir John Lawrence has declared this act 
was uecoasary ; and the governor-general has 
confiriued the opinion. Taking all this into 
consideration, and remembering that we, at 
this distance of time and place, are hardly fair 
judges of the feelings of men engaged in such 
a conflict, I hope the house will ])asB over the 
transaction with that silence which is some- 
times the most judicious comment.” 

By great determination and decision Sir 
•John Lawrence and his coadjutors, whose co- 
operation was most efficient, saved the Pun- 
jaub, especially by the plans adopted of rais- 
ing troops and disposing of them. This was 
mure ]>articularly exemplified iu the western 
l)rovineoB of Sir John Lawrence’s govern- 
ment. Peshawar, bordering on Affghauistan, 
was at first supposed to be iu the greatest 
danger j hut' events proved otherwise, by 
biiugiug out the administrative talents of 
the officials, civil and military, in that region. 
There wore fouiteeu thousand men iu the 
British pay in military occupation of the 
western frontier province. Three thousand 
were Europeans, infantry and artillery. Eleven 
thousand were Bengal troops, of which three 
thousaml wore cavalry and artillery. There 
was also a small force of fSikhs, and of those 
mountuiueers who are half Affghaus and half 
i’unjaubecs. The hill tribes which inhabited 
the neighbourhood of the great passes were 
partly in the pay of Colonel Edwardes, and 
were ready at that officer’s call to servo the 
government in the field. On the 13th of 
May, Major-general lleid, commanding at 
Peshawur, received a telegraphic communi- 
cation concerning the mutiny at Meerut, 
lie instantly called a council of war, in which 
he was assisted by Brigadiers Chamberlain 
and Cotton, and Colonels Edwardes and 
Nicholson. It was resolved that Major- 
general Peid should assume the command of 
all the troops in the Punjaub, that Brigadier 
Cotton should be placed in command of the 
forces in the province of Peshawur, and 
that a flying column should he formed at 
Jhelum, from which point expeditious were 
to be undertaken against any part of the 
territory of the Punjaub menaced by mutiny 
or insurrection. The troops composing this 
column it was agreed should bo composed of 
as few sepoys as possible. Europeans, Sikhs, 
Aflfghans, borderers, <feo., w'ere, as far as pro- 
curable, to constitute the force. The following 
troops tvere its constituents : — Her majesty’s 
27th foot, from Nowsherah; her majesty’s 


24th foot, from Pawul Pindeo; one troop 
European horse artillery, from Peshawur; 
one light field -battery, from Jhelnm; the 
guide corps, from Murdau ; the 16th irregular 
cavalry, from liawul Piudee ; the let Punjaub 
infantry, from Bunnoo ; the Kumaon battalion, 
from Rawul Piudee ; a wing of the 2nd Pun- 
jaub cavalry, from Kohat ; a half company of 
sappers, from Attock. 

At Peshawur, every military precaution 
was taken to secure treasury, ammunition, 
and stores from the hand of the incendiary 
and from sudden capture. Colonel Edwardes 
found enthusiastic 8U])j)ort among the hill 
men, who flocked to Ids hnuiicrs in great 
numbers, and su 2 >ported the authorities, not 
only with seal, but euthiisiusm. 

On the 2l8t of May, startling nesvs reached 
Peshawur ; the Cflth native infantry had mu- 
tinied. The 27th (Enniskilliners) had been 
removed from Nowsherah, to form a portion 
of the movable column ; this encouraged the 
Doth, stationed nt Murdan, to hope that it 
might revolt with imj)unity. They jdaced 
their officers under arrest. The colonel, 
Spottiswoode, committed suicide from grief 
and mortification that his corps, of ■which lie 
thought BO highly, had become rebellious. 
Immediately on receiving tliis nows, the au- 
thorities at Pesliawur resolved to disarm the 
Bengnl regiments on the moruiug of the 22iid. 
This was effected with great skill, military 
and political. Three native infantry regi- 
ments, the 24tb, 27th, and 61bt, and ouo 
eavalry regiment, the &tb, were com])elled to 
lay down tlieir arms. A subahdur major of 
the Slst was hanged for treason and mutiny. 
The disanued sepoys -were i>l^ced under guard 
of European and Hikh troops. This aceoiu- 
jilished, relief was sent to Murdan ; the 5/)th 
was attacked there, two hundred of tliem 
killed or taken, and the rest dispersed in 
flight. The fugitives sought tlie hills, where 
they expected helji; hut the tribes there, 
under the influence of Colonel Edwardes, 
seized such of them as escajicd the sword 
and shot of the pursuing English. Tho*^ 
captives were brought back to Murdau, and 
in parties of five and ten were blown away 
from guns. Four other regiments of Bengal 
soldiers wore disarmed iu the fort garrisons, 
originally placed at the foot of the hills, to 
keep in check the hill marauders, who had 
grown so loyal under the clever mauagemont 
of Edwardes. Some of the disarmed regi- 
ments -were disbanded, and sent away iu 
small jjarties. Several natives of influence. 
Brahmin or Mohammedan fanatics, were ar- 
rested, and upon proof of their treason from 
their own letters, hung. 

Sir JLphn Lawrence urged upon Viscount 
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Canning the adoption, east of the Sutlej, of 
the means of pacification which had been so 
BUCceBBful in his own hands ; hut the governor- 
general did not approve of recommendations 
which wore as triumphantly successful as 
they were obviously sensible. Sir John’s 
plan of meeting the difficulty of a free press 
at such a season was as different from that of 
Lord Canning as w'ore all his other moasnres. 
Sir- John arranged to supply the papers with 
authentic political intelligence, eo as to pre- 
vent useless alarms and daugerous specula- 
tions, The press co-operated with his go- 
vernment, and the advantage w'ae signal. 
Had Lord Canning adopted measures as 
rational and liberal, he would not have in- 
curred the hostility of the whole of the 
English ]>rcss in India, and of a large portion 
ad' it in England. 

While Sir John and his gallant and able 
cuadjuturs met nil difficulties which arose in 
the I’uujuab, tliey were harassed with cure 
in relation to. the regions be^’oud the fron- 
tiers of their own government. Oude and 
the Agra regions kept them in continual 
alarm. Delhi being, at first, the grand centre 
of rebellion, it became necessary to unite all 
the available forces in the north-west against 
it. From causes, over which 8ir John Ijsw- 
rciice had no control, tlic reign of insurrection 
and disorder was permitted to i»rcvnil in the 
ouco gorgeous cai>ital of ilindoostan for a 
period vviiich made vciigeniico slow, and ro- 
nected dishonour upon the military manage- 
ment of a people wlioso courage, perseverance, 
and enterprise had made them masters of 
India. \Vtiilc supineness, fickleness, time- 
serving, and iiieonipetency characterized the 
proceedings of the English authorities, civil 
and iniliiai’y, the Delhi raj ivas active and 
energetic. The roads were kept open by 
armed patrols to favour the approach of fresh 
mutiucers, and of armed natives from every 
([tiarter, while the communications of the 
English were cut off. Had Havelock had the 
men in the cantonments at Meerut, or at 
■*’Urahnllah, ho would have marched upon 
Delhi, and swept the city of those hordes of 
ill-governed men who were without a single 
leader of military tident. While the English 
did nothing, and appeared not to know what 
to attempt, the now government of Delhi 
adopted bold and efficient means for spreading 
revolt in the British army, and disaffection in 
all the populations of Upper Bengal. Tlic 
following proclamation, which was issued ex- 
tensively, and by numerous copies, shows the 
spirit of the ministers of the Delhi rnlur, and 
the earnestness with which his idma and those 
of his adherents were prosecuted. A Mohaiu- 
medan native paper in Calcutta daringly pub- 


lished it; wandering dervishes, Brahmins, and 
fakeers, spread copies of the document from 
Peshawur to Fort William with extraordinary 
rapidity, and, finally, circulated it all over 
India. Merchants, bankers, and men, whoso 
calling and position might well be supposed 
to attach them to the company’s rule, were 
suspected of multiplying copies of the pro- 
clamation, and of wishing at heart for the suc- 
cess of the revolution. This document had 
great effect among the Fuujauheea of the 
Brahminical and hlohammedan religions, but 
had not any influence over those of the Sikh 
faith : — 

Be it kuown to all the Hindoos and Muhommedana, 
the subjects and servants on the part of the otiicers of the 
Knglish forces stationed at Delhi and Meerut, that all the 
fiiiropeous arc uiiiled in this point — first, to deprive the 
army of their religion ; and then, by the force of strong 
measures, to Christianize all the subjects. In fu<-t, it is 
the absolute orders of the governor-general to serve out 
cartridges mode np with swine and beef fat. If there be 
10,000 who resist this, to blow them upj if S0,0UO, to 
disband them. 

Fur this reason we have, merely for the sake of the 
faith, concerted with all the subjects, and have not left 
one infidel of this place alive ; and have constituted the 
Kmperor of Delhi upon this cngsgcincut, that whichever 
of the troops will slauglitcr nil their European uflirers, 
and pledge allegiance to him, shall always receive donhle 
salary, llnudrcds of enuuon and iimncusc troiuure have 
come to hand ; it is therefore requisite that all who find 
it diHicuH to lecome ChrUtious, and all aiibjrels, will 
unite cordially with the army, take courngi', and not leave 
the seed of these devils in any jilacc. 

All the ezpeudilurc that may be incurred by the sub- 
jects in furnishing supplies to the army, they will take 
receipts for the same from the olHcers of the nriny, and 
retain them by Iheinsclvcs — lliey will receive double price 
from the emperor. Whoever will at this time give way 
to pusillauiiuity, and allow himself to be overreached by 
these deceivers, and depend upon their word, will ez- 
l>eriencc the fruits of their stibmission, like the inhabi- 
tants of Inicknow. It is therefore necessary that all 
UiudooB and the Mohammedaus should be of one mind In 
this struggle, end make arrangements for their preserva- 
tion with the advice of some creditable persons. Where- 
ever the arrangements shall be good, and with whouiso- 
ever the siibjerts sliall be pleased, those individuals shall 
be placed in high offices in those places. 

And to circulate copies of this proclamation iu every 
place, as far as it may be possible, be nut understood lube 
less than a stroke of the sword. That this proclamation 
be stuck up nt a conspicuous place, iu order that nil 
Hindoos and Mobainmudans may become apprised end 
be prepared. 

If the infidels now become mild it is merely an ex- 
]icdicnt to save their lives. Whoever will be deluded with 
thdir frauds be will repent. Our reign eontinucs. Thirty 
rupees to a mounted, and ten rupees to n foot soldier, will 
be the salary of the new servants of Delhi. 

The iutonso bigotry of this production 
sbowB the grand, motive- power of the rebel- 
lion. The allusion to the conduct of the 
British at Lucknow by the annexation of Oiidc, 
proved how thoroughly that event sank into 
the hearts, lived in the memories, and exas- 
perated the fanaticism of the sepoys. This 
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luisswe produced mucli af;itatiou in the Pun- at once all diapOBition to disturb the loyalty 
jaiib, and on the hill frontiers, bnt Edwardes of the Scindc horse. 

kept his hill men loyal ; and the AfTfrlinns Such was the progress of the great Indian 
had too recently tasted the danger of war mutiny; it remains yet to show how it was 
with the English to try it so soon again. Sir extinguished. In the Punjanb and Scinde it 
John Lawrence, subduing overy element of will bo soon that it was crushed as soon as it 
discontent in the Piinjaub, devoted his ener- showed itself. In Allahabad, and a few other 
gics to enable the army before Delhi to subdue places, it met with a similar fate, as already 
that city. The army from Umhallah, sent rclatc<l ; but at Delhi, Cawnjwro, and through- 
to besiege Delhi, had been augmented on its out Oude, it was triumphant, and stern con- 
way by troops from the hill stations, British diets and protracted campaigns were neces- 
nud Goorkhas, and by troops sent forward sary to trample it out. In otlier chapters the 
from tlic Punjanb. Among tliese reinforce- siege and cajiture of Delhi, the re-conqnest of 
ments was the corj^s of guides. This was a Cnwnpnre, the defence of Lucknow, and the 
local Piinjanbee force, raised after the cam- campaigns in Oude and Cenfial India, will 
pnigns on the Sutlej, to act cither as guides, be related. Before a])proachiug those sub- 
or as regular troojis, as occasion might re- jecte, it is desirable to jnescut the reader with 
quire. They were recruited from all the the most recent returns made by the India- 
tribes of Nortlicrn India and its frontiers, but house, and the board of coutroi. as to the inim- 


moro especially from all the tribes inhabiting 
the Puiijaub, and from contiguous countries, 
British and independent. They wore ]>icked 
men in stature and appearance, and regard to 
their intellectual acquirements was also had 
ill tlieir selection. These were inarclied from 
the frontiers of -iffghauistan to join the army 
of tleneval Barnard. When Sir .fohu Law- 
runeo, and the other Punjanb commissioners, 
heard that the insurgouts of Meerut marched 
iijion Delhi, they rightly concluded that such a 
corps as the guides would ho of groat use, 
and Sir John so arranged as to scud them 
uith the utmost celerity. They marched to 
I'mballnh, sixty-ciglit miles in thirty-eight 
hours. A ftcr resting tlierc until the staff of the 
army made arrangements for their further 
lirogrcssjthey joined the army in the field, after 
another astonishing disjilay of their mareluiig 
eajiabilitics by clay and night, and under the 
burning sun of a climate and a season so try- 
ing to soldiers. And from that time forth 
until Delhi foil, Sir Jolin never ceased to 
conduce to that catastrophe by all the sup- 
plies and ^reinforcements which care, fore- 
sight, enterprise, and activity could accuni- 
plish. 

The Punjanb remained in peace during the 
further progress of the insurrection in other 
regions. Scinde, the neighbouring province 
to the Punjanb, also enjoyed undisturbed 
repose. The chief commissioner, Mr. Frere, 
displayed great ability, and General Jacobs 
preserved the loyalty of the army, more espe- 
cially of the troopers of the Sciiido horse, 
some sixteen hundred men, who were chiefly 
^fohammedanB. One Bengal regiment in the 
province entered into a conspiracy to murder 
file few European officers of the Scinde horse. 
Captain Merewethcr, with the alacrity and 
courage for which he won reputation, seized 
the ringleaders, executed them, and quelled 
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her and quality of the troojis, distinguishing 
European from native, in India at the time the 
revolt broke out. 

Betiyat Armg, lHiii/ 10, 1S37. 


MiUlary nhUlimt. 

rAtn>|H.n)i.s. 

KativM. 

Total. 

Presidency . . . 

. 1,2U 

13,970 

16,100 

Uiuspuru . . . 

. 1,507 

15,003 

10,600 

(ianiiparc . . . 

. a?? 

5,723 

0,0U2 

Oude .... 

ou» 

11,310 

12,312 

Saiigor .... 

327 

10,027 

10,054 

Meerut .... 

. 3,0!)0 

18,357 

21,433 

Sirhiud . . . 

. 4,700 

11,040 

15,830 

liuLorc .... 

. 4,018 

15,039 

10,057 

Pesbas ur . . . 

. 4,(S)» 

15,910 

20,620 

I’cgu .... 

. 1,703 

092 

2,465 


22 ,cys 

118,003 

141,301 


The above shows the number of men in 
the military divisions or dUti'icls named. 

Several of the garrison towns gave name to 
a military division of territory, but itself con- 
tained only a moderate garrison. For in- 
stance, tlio military division or district of 
Diuujiore is represented in the above list as 
containing men, whereas the garrison 

town or cantonment of that name had only 
4fKK) men. The stations which contained 
the largest nnmhcrs of Bengal troops werc^ 
the following : — 


Pcsliswur . . 

. 9,500 

Sealkote . , 

. 3,500 

haliorc . . . 

6,300 

Benares . . 

. 8,200 

Meerut . . . 

6,000 

Kawul I’iiidce 

. 8,200 

Lucknow . . 

6,000 

Bareilly . . 

. .3,000 

JuUundnr . . 

4,000 

Mooltau . . 

. 3,000 

Dinaporc . . 

4,000 

Saugor . . . 

. 2,800 

Mmbsllab . . 

3,800 

Agra . . . 

. 2,700 

Cawnpore . . 

. 8,700 

Nowsherah 

. 2,600 

Delhi . . . 

. 3,600 

Jbelmn . . . 

. 2,400 

Uarrackporc . 

. 3,500 

Allahabad . . 

. 2,300 


The number of soldiers in tbe Punjanb was 
40,0tX). As to the whole of the Bengal pro- 
vinces, the troops were stationed at 160 can- 
tonments, garrisons, or other places. ^Tho 
Europeaits comprised 2271 commissioned 
« So 
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officorB, I0U2 Don-commiasioned officera, and 
18,816 rank and file ; the natives comprised 
2326 commissioned officers, 6821 non-com- 
missioued officers, and 110,617 rank and file. 


JdadrM 

Armyt May lO, 

1837. 


Military DUlsioiiB. 

Europeans. 

Katives. 

ToUl. 

Centro .... 

. . 1,680 

0,430 

8,010 

Mysore .... 

. . 1,088 

4,604 

&,&02 

Malabar > . . 

. . 004 

2,513 

8.117 

Northern . . . 

. . 216 

0,169 

0,884 

Southern . , . 

. . 720 

5,718 

0,441 

Ceded Districts 

. . 135 

2,619 

2.074 

South Mehrattn 

. . 10 

376 

391 

Nefrpoor . . . 

. . 300 

8,503 

3,874 

Nharo’e . . , 

. . 1,322 

5,027 

0,319 

Penang Emd Malacca 

49 

2,113 

2,102 

Pegu .... 

. . 2,8S0 

10,131 

13,031 


10,194 

49,737 

59,931 


• 'These troops were dispersed in ahont forty 
stations. Pegu was a non-regulation pro- 
vince of Bengal, hut it was, as the list shows, 
garrisoned by Madras troops. This arose 
from the convenience of sending them from 
Madras across the Bay of Bengal. Those 
sepoys remained loyal. There were 2U00 


Madras troops on service in Persia and Oliiua 


not enumerated in the above list. 

Bombay Army, May 10, 1857, 
Ifilltary Dhfiluns. Earoncans. Natives. 

Total. 

Bombay Garrison 

096 

8,804 

4,089 

Southern , , , , 

. 283 

6,108 

6,391 

Poonah 

. 1,838 

0,817 

8,065 

Northern , . , 

. 1,154 

0,462 

7.000 

Asscerghur p'ortress 

2 

416 

418 

Scindc 

. 1,087 

0,072 

7.139 

Itej;iootana . . . 

50 

3,312 

3,362 


6,109 

31,001 

30,710 


About 61)00 of tho above numbers were 
Bengal or Madras sepoys. About 14,000 
men belonging to the Bombay army were 
absent, garrisoning Aden or Bnshire, in tho 
Persian (Inlf. In all India, on the JOth of 
IMaj’', when the sepoys rose in arms at Meerut, 
there were soldiers, 238,002 in the service of 
the company, of whom 38,tJ01 were Euro- 
peans, and 20(),(X>1 natives; li) Europeans 
to 100 natives. 8uch were the military 
elements amidst which tho great struggle 
began. 


CHAPTER CXXXl. 

ADVANCE 01' A DlUl'lSII AllMY AGAINST DEUII— SIEOF- OP THE CITY— EMBAllRASSMENTS OP 
Tin; UIHTISII FUOAI DEFECTIVE JIILITAIIY ORGANIZATION AND WANT OP INTEI.1.1- 
GENCK— THE SIEGE—UOMBARDHENT— STORM— CAPTURE OP THE KING OP liBLlIl, HIS 
BEGUAI, AND HER SON, BY CAPTAIN IlODSON— CAPTURE OP TWO OF THE KING’S SONS, 
AND GRANDSON— ATTEAIPT TO RESCUE THEM— THEY ARE SHOT BY CAPTAIN HODSON— 
DEATH OP BRITISH OPTICERS OP TALENT AND DISTINCTION. 


Cn the death of General Aubon, the com- 
mand in chief of tho army devolved npou 
General Wr 11. Barnard, K.O.B., who had 
served as chief of the staff with the army in 
tho Crimen. He arrived before Delhi on the 
8th of .June. One of the native regiments 
irdesortcd in a body, entered tho city, aided in 
its dcftiucc, and headed a fierce assault upon 
tho British almost immediately upon their 
arrival. 'When Kir U. IJarnard arrived before 
Delhi, ho found that his army was unable to 
effect anything for want of guns. hen the 
guns arrived there were no gunners, and no 
otlier men who knew how to fire the cannon ; 
a fresh delay took place in order to obtain a 
supply of artillerymen. Sir Henry was not 
permitted to take up a position before Delhi 
unopposed. When the army was within 
four miles of tho city, it came upon a village 
called Bardulla Serai. The guides, and some 
other detachments, remained at different dis- 
tances in the rear, the force which formed the 


encampment consisted of — Head-quarters and 
six companies of her majesty’s GOth rifles ; 
ditto, and nine companies of her majesty's 75th 
foot; let Bengal European fusiliers; 2nJ 
ditto, hond-quarters and six companies ; Sir- 
juoor battalion (Ooorkbas), a wing ; head- 
quarters dctochmcnt Eai)pcrs and miners ; her 
majesty’s Otli lanuci'b ; ditto Gth dragoon 
guards (carabiuiers), two squadrons ; horse 
artillery, one troop of let brigade; ditto, two 
troops of iird brigade ; foot artillery, two com- 
panies; and No. 14 borso battery; artillery 
recruits, detachment. The British arriveducar 
the j)laco already named before dawn, and 
descried tlicnoo the lines of watch-fires where 
the sepoy outposts bivonaoed. While tlio 
advance guard was feeling its way in the dark- 
ness, guns and mortars opened upon them ; the 
sepoys had information of the advance, and did 
not wait to bo attacked within the city or the 
lines, which they had resolved to defend,^ As 
dawn began to break the English reconnoitred, 
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and found the enemy intrenched, the in- 
trcnchments armed with heavy guns well 
manned. It became necessary to attack in 
force. The assailants were divided into three 
columns, under Brigadiers Showers, Graves, 
and Grant. The first was ordered to advance 
on the main trunk road ; the second to take 
the left of the same road ; the third to cross 
the canal, and stealthily gain the roar of the 
enemy’s position, and upon a given signal to 
attack. The gnns were placed on each aide 
of the main trunk road, but in very exposed 
situations. The English advanced, and were 
met by a lire the most steady and well-directed; 
round-shot and shell, succeeded by grape and 
canister, caused considerable loss, and it soon 
became evident that the fire of the English 
guns was not sufficient to silence that ot the 
iiitrcnchments. I’he 7fith aud let regiments 
(Europeans) were ordered to charge tho guns, 
and in doing so, passed at double quick over 
ojicii ground swept by the cannonade. The 
guns were reached; such of the gunners as 
tied not were bayoneted or sabred. The com- 
biiintions of tho British general were carried 
out by his brigadiers effectively, and the 
enemy, out-goneralcd, fled utterly discomfited, 
leaving all the guns behind them. Colonels 
(’hestcr and Welchman behaved very gal- 
lantly, tho former, acting adjutant-general, 
was killed Ly a cannon-ball. 

The sun was now pouring his rays upon the 
field so lately contested, and tho heat began 
to be oxcessivo, but Rir Henry believed that 
the only safe course was to follow up tho first 
Mow, and prevent the sepoys from rallying or 
returning to the ground they had occupied, 
lie advanced his whole force at six o’clock in 
the morning, ordering Brigadier Showers and 
Archdalo Wilson to proceed by the main road 
with two columns of tho army, while he, with 
a brigade under General Graves, turned off 
through the old cantonments, the scene of re- 
volt and massacre the previous month. Both 
divisions of the army had to fight their way 
f'top by stop, so dotcrniined was the resistance 
of tho mutineers. As the British approached 
they perceived that n rocky ridge in front of 
the nothern face of the city was occupied hy 
the rebels in great force, especially of artillery. 
I’ho commander-in-chief resolved by a flank 
movement to turn the right of this ridge, and 
relied for success upon the capacity of his 
troops to accomplish this movement with 
r.npidity, and a strict preservation of the order 
advance. Sir Henry led on the GOth 
nfles, commanded by Captain Jones, the 2nd 
Europeans, under Captain Boyd, and a troop 
o' horse airillery, under Captain Money. Ho 
ttccompliahed the manoeuvre in the most skilful 
and g^ant style, ascending the ridge, turning 


tho enemy’s flank, and sweeping the muti- 
neers from the w'hole line of their position, 
which was strewn with guns, arms, and 
accoutrements, as the coasts of Southern India 
covered with wrecks and surf under the blasts 
of the monsoon. The enemy lost twenty-six 
guns, a fine camp eiiuipagc, which the mili- 
tary stores of Delhi had supplied, and a large 
stock of ammunition. Brigadiers Wilson and 
Showers, advancing along the main road, 
ascended tho ridge when the conquest had 
been effected. Besides Colonel Chester, al- 
ready named, the slain in both actions were : — 
Ca]>tains Delamain and Bussell, and Lieu- 
tenant Harrison. The wounded comprised 
Colonel Herbert ; Captains Dawson and Gre- 
ville; Lieutenants Eight, Hunter, Davidson, 
Hare, Fitzgerald, Barter, Itivers, and Ellis ; and 
Ensign Pym. In all, officers and privates, 
there were fifty-one killed and one hundred 
and thirty-three wounded. Nearly fifty 
horses were cither killed or wounded. Among 
the captured articles was found a cart, sup- 
posed by the captors to contain ammunition, 
hut which when examined was found to he 
filled with the mangled llraha and trunks of 
Christians slaughtered during the insurrection 
within tho city and contonments. 

During the conflict several Europeans were 
seen heading the mutineers. Various speou- 
latious were set afloat by this circumstance. 
A few believed them to be French, more 
generally they were thought to be Bussiaus ; 
some officers avoircd that both French and 
Kussians were thcro, judging from their ap- 
pearance and bearing — this was the general 
impression, although the id<;a that they wore 
British deserters was also entertained. Ven- 
geance was vowed against these men, all re- 
solving to give them no ((uartcr. 

The British soon found that Delhi was not 
to be taken by a conp. That might have been 
done had General Hewett the skill and spirit to 
have followed the mutineers from Meerut; the 
massacre had then never taken place, some ot ^ 
the troops would not have revolted, and Delhi 
would not htuvo become the stronghold of in- 
snn'cction. On the 8th of Juno the place was 
made too strong to bo conquered by storm. 
If tho reader will consult Captain Lawrence’s 
military plan of Delhi and its cantonments 
(the unpublished plans of tho Jfononrablo East 
India Company), the positions of the defences 
can be better understood than by letter-press 
description. 

Tho position taken by Rir Henry Barnard’s 
army was that of the former cantonments, not 
quite two miles from the northern wall of tho 
dty. A rocky ridge interposed between it 
and the dty, and this was occupied by Eng- 
lish outposts. On the extreme left of the line 
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of po8t<) established on this range was the I 
FlagstniF Tower ; on the extreme right was a | 
house with a square courtyard, and a Laugh ' 
or garden. This was called Hindoo Rao's 
house ; in the centre was an old mosque. 
The ridge of elevated ground did not maintain 
a parallel between the city and the canton- 
ments, the right from the Jiritish lines being 
much nearer to the enemy. From the right 
extreme of the ridge the ground descended 
sharply, so that the post of Hindoo Itao’s 
house and garden was regarded as very im- 
portant, and three batteries were jilnced there, 
supported in successive positions by the rifles, 
guides, and Goorklias. The house was very 
strong, the batteries were carefully jilaced, 
and the positions of the suppi.rting infantry 
were well screened. As time wore on, the 
British were in a situation similar to that 
which they had oeciqtied before Sebastopol — 
they were the besieged rather than the be- 
siegers. The city was not invested, reinforce- 
ments of rebels constantly arrived, whilst 
those of the liritish came up slowly and in 
small detachments, f'orties w'ore made on a 
grand scale ; the English were obliged to 
stand on the defensive, and imicli time was 
consumed without nn\ thing being effected. 
The result of such a state of things all o\er 
India was disastrous. The universal belief oi 
the natives was tlint the English could not 
take Delhi, ond from all quarters accessions of 
force reached the ilogul capital, while iusur- 
roction was everywhere fomented in the name 
of the emperor. 

Scarcely liad the English taken up their new 
position when they wore attacked. On the 0th 
a strong force advanced against the ridge, and 
was rejuilaed jwomptly and 'uith little loss. 
Onptain QnintinBattyc of the guides, an officer 
of great promise, was mortally wounded. The 
guides distinguished themselves in driving the 
luutinecrs from a position on the ridge, wliich 
they attained by the celerity of theirmovements, 
and where alone they fought with any ohstl- 
‘ nacy. The 10th was spent in skirmisliing. 

On the 12th two columns moved out, one 
against each flank of the ridge. They were 
signally defeated, Major Jacobs especially dis- 
tinguishing himself. Several hundreds of the 
enemy were put hovt de conibat. The muti- 
neei's were strengthened by two regiments, one 
of cavalry and one of infantry, from Rohilcund, 
who marched into the city with colours flying 
and hands playing, the European drummers 
and fifers having been compelled to play them 
in. This scene tended to discourage the 
native troops in the English lines. On the 
13th, a place called Metcalfe House, near the 
British^ left, was occupied by the rebels, who 
immediately began to fortify it. They were . 
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enabled to do so unmolested. On the 17th a 
fire was opened by the mutineer artillery 
against the English right, striking the house 
of Hindoo Rao, and killing niid wounding 
some officers and men on duty. The enemy 
were also observed erecting a battery at a 
large building known as the Ecdghnl. The 
rifles and Goorklias, supported by cavalry 
and horse artillery, drove out the enemy, but 
nut until after a sharp combat. The Iflth of 
June was a day of intense anxiety. The rear 
of the British lines was guarded by Brigadier 
Grant. Jnformation fortunately reached him 
that two regiments of mutineers, lately arrived 
from Nusscerabad, had volunteered, sujiported 
by cavalry and artillery, to fall upon the rear 
of the English. Grant reconnoitred, and found 
the enemy still stronger than his information 
led him to believe, within half a mile of his 
position. ITc attacked them; they fuuglit in 
the confidence of numbers, and seldom behaved 
BO well when under British command. The 
contest ended in favour of the English, hut not 
until many gallant men fell killed and wounded. 
Among the slain was Colonel Yule, of the 
flth lancers ; he liad fallen wounded, and was 
found next morning with his throat cut, and 
stabs and gashes all overhispeison. Eicutenaiit 
Alexander was also killed. Captain Daly and 
six feiibalteruB were wounded ; nim-tccu ]>ri- 
vatcB were killed, and seventy -seven wounded. 
iSeveral, both Europeans and nativcB, among 
the common soldiers behaved with signal 
valour. Sir Henry Barnard displayed re- 
markable care, caution, and vigilance. He 
brought in safety his convoys, reconnoitred 
every movement of the foe, and guarded his 
lines at every ]>oint. 

The 23rd of June was a day of importance. 
It was the anniversary of the battle of Plassey, 
and the mutineers desired to mark the day, by 
some desperate effort, ns one of liumiliatiun to 
the English. It was also a Mohammedan and 
a Hindoo holiday ; thus various motives com- 
bined to incite the enemy to a grand attack. 
The Columns of the enemy maintained renewed 
assaults throughout the whole day, and the 
position of the English was at times critical. 
A plan had been laid to come upon the English 
rear, hut the previous night the bridges over 
tile canal had been broken down by the 
English sappers, which frustrated the attempt, 
and kept a considerable number of the enemy 
fruitlessl)’ occupied. Tho heat was so great 
that many officers and men fell down ex- 
hausted, and some w’ere the victims of covp 
de ioleil. At one o’clock in the afternoon the 
mutineers made a fierce attack upon a position 
occupied by the guides, who were left without 
ammunition — a common occurrence in British 
armies. Tho delay which occurred in pro- 
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curiDg a BU|>ply for tUo gallant guides, would 
probably have proved fatal, but a KikU regi- 
ment opportunely arriving from the Punjanb, 
advanced to the position, and routed a far 
superior force of the enemy. 

The Ist European regiment was engaged in a 
desperate contest in the suburbs, where, from 
house to house, a sanguinary coullict raged. 
The total loss of the British was thirty-nine 
killed, and one hundred and twenty-one 
wounded ; among the former were Lieutenant 
Jackson, among the latter Colonel Welchman, 
Captain Jones, and Lieutenant Money. The 
loss of the enemy was very heavy, and they 
appeared for several days to be discouraged, 
but their reinforcements were so large that 
they again gained heart ; while the English, 
scarcely able to maintain their position, sick, 
exhausted with fatigue, inadequately supplied 
with the necessaries of an army, were dis- 
pirited. There is a tone of despondency in 
the despatches of Sir Henry, which shows that 
he was a])prehenaive of the destruction of his 
army unless speedy succour arrived. By the 
end of June, the mutineers had surrounded 
Delhi with batteries. The English had only 
fifteen siege guns and mortars, placed in bat- 
teries too distant to effect anything. The 
I'lnropean troops wore only throe thousand ; 
tlio 1 lindoo cavalry and infantry, few in nnm- 
l»or, were not trusted, and the guns were 
worked cliiefly by men of that sort, who proved 
themselves inferior to the artillerymen among 
the mutineers. The guides, 8ikhs, and Goor- 
khaa, taken together, did not amount to fivo 
tliousaud men: but there was confidence in 
tliem, and they fought well. 

When Sir .John’ Lawrence had suppressed 
revolt in the Punjanb, he sent up the depots 
of the regiments before Delhi, and some flank 
companies, also fresh battalions of Paujaubces, 
guides, and Sikhs, and what Goorkha corps 
were in liis province and available, also a wing 
of the C Ibt Envopoan regiment, wliich was 
followed by detauhiucnts of others ; he kept 
the communientiouB open, and thus proviaious 
and medicines were obtainable. Food became 
plentiful, and the army was healthy when July 
began. Sir Henry and his troops felt that the 
Punjaub was a safe and sulBcient base of 
support, and hope once more brightened the 
countenances of the besiegers. Notwithstand- 
ing that there were so many causes to cheer 
tlic English, there were still those two discou- 
raging circumstances, — ^volnnteers and muti- 
neers flocked from all parts to augment the 
rebel garrison, and so great were the resources 
of the place, that the enemy had everything 
required for their defence. It became obvious 
that Lieutenant Willoughby had not de- 
stroyed BO much ammunition as was sup- 


))Osed ; the explosion, however destructive to 
life among the marauders, left intact vast 
resources of guns and ammunition. 

On tlie Ist of July nn attack was made 
upon Hindoo Bao’s house by about five 
thousand sepoys. The officer in command 
had but loU men, guides; Major Beid, 
who commanded the pickets on the extreme 
right, sent him I.IO of tlio rifles, and these 
tliree hundred men maintained for twenty- 
two hours a combat against nearly twenty 
times their number, and at last the enemy 
retired. Animadversions w ere made through- 
out the army, upon the arrangements which 
left a post so impoitant to be defended for so 
long a time by so lew men, against a w'hole 
division of the enemy, especially as Brigadier 
Chamberlain and some reinforcements had 
arrived that morning. 

The next morning Bohilcnnd regiments of 
mutineers, from Bareilly, Moorshedabad, and 
Bhahjeimnpore, amounting to fivo regiments, 
and a battery of artillery, marclied into Delhi, 
with bauds playing and flags flying. This 
reinforcement led the king and the mutineers 
to believe that they would be able to expel 
the English from the neighbourhood, and the 
Bareilly leader was named commander-in-chief. 
That night the Bareilly force undertook an 
expedition in the rear of tho English, for tlio 
twofold object of cutting off tlieir communi- 
cations vvitli the Pnnjuub, and capturing tlieir 
depot at Alipoie. Major Pope and a strong 
detachment attacked tliem, and drove them 
back to tlic city ; the major’s force with diffi- 
culty effected this end, for the rebels fonght 
with coiifideueo and obstinacy, and the Eng- 
lish returned utterly exhausted, having suf- 
fered severely. 

On the 4th of July Colonel Baird Smitli 
arrived to take charge of the engineer staff. 
On the r>th General Barnard died, W(jrn out 
with fatigue, and having proved himself a 
careful and a brave commander, and capable 
of handling a small force on the defensive 
against a more numerous enemy with ju(lgg^ 
ment and patience. Major-general Reid as- 
sumed the command, to which, from ill-health, 
he w'as unequal. 

In July tl>e English were exposed to a new 
danger. There were two Hindoo regiments 
with tho force, and in the I’unjaub regiments 
there were many ; suspicion fell upon them ; a 
plot was detected, a Brahmin was hung fur 
attempting to induce tl»e soldiers to shoot 
their officers ; a large portion of the Hindoos 
joined the enemy when skirmishing, the rest 
were paid-itp and dismitsed tJie service, and 
thus ^levied to go into Delhi, and swell the 
ranks of its garrison. 

Tile English established a picket in the 
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Sulaee Mundee suburbs ; on ths 14th of July 
this was attacked, and the house of Hindoo 
Rao, in greet force. The defenders had to 
maintain a long and unequal contest, and were 
left to do so without help for a great length 
of time ; the help at last sent was inadequate, 
but by sheer dint of hard lighting, Brigadier 
Showers and hia European and Punjanh 
infantry drove away the enemy. The killed 
and wounded of the English exceeded two 
hundred men. 

The weather changed, and much rain fell, 
when sickness came upon the army, and it 
was found that the hot season was more 
healthy than the cooler but damp period by 
which it was followed. By the end of July 
the sick amounted to twelve hundred men, 
and the re.st were kept perpetually on the 
alert, although Sir Johrf Lawrence had sent 
nearly three thousand men during tho last 
fortnight into the north, ono third of whom 
were European fasiHers. 

Major-general Reid despaired of the capture 
of Dcllii, and his health no longer allowed of 
tho exertion required from the commander of 
such on army. He resigned, and the chief 
command devolved upon Brigadier-general 
Wilson, who, as a good artillerist and a plod- 
ding, painstaking, persevering man, w’as con- 
sidered capable for the operation, although not 
regarded ns an officer adapted to tho conduct 
of a divbrsifled campaign. One officer said of 
him, that "he was bom to take Oellii, and for 
no other purpose.” When Oeneral Wilson 
took tlie command, ho and Oenernl Hhowors 
were the only generals in perfect health. t)ne 
hundred and one officors had been killed and 
died of sun-stroke, cholera, wounds, or were 
then sick or whuuded. Only 8000 men re- 
mained of tho original army and reinforce- 
ments, half of wliom were European. Of 
those called artillerymen, were many natives, 
of little use except for physical strength ; and 
the Punjaub sapjjors and miners were merely 
unskilled labourers. The entire force, ac- 
«vding to General Wilson's report to Mr. 
Colvin, was: — 


Infanlrr / — Officers and Nets. 

li.Itl. 8tli foot head-quarters . . . . IU8 

II.M. Cist foot „ 2'JO 

Tl.M. 75th foot „ 613 

n.M. COth Rifles „ 299 

lit Daropean Bengal fli&ilicrs .... 620 

2nd „ „ „ .... 65A 

Guido Infantry 275 

Sirmoor battalion, Goorkhas .... 29G 

1st 7niijaub Infantry 725 

4lh Sikh Infantry 34S 

—4023 

Cavttlrjf — 

ll.M. Carahiniers 153 

n.M. 9th Jjanceru , . . . 428 

Guide Caraliy sBs 
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1st Pnigaab.CsTalry 148 

2ad „ „ 110 


6th „ „ (utAlipore) . , . 110 

—1203 

Artillery Snyineers— 

Artillery, European and nativo . . . .1129 


Bengal Sappers and Miners 209 

Punjaub ,, „ 204 

—1602 


6018 

Resides these eifectircs there were ns non'cffcctives 766 
sick, 361 wouudiid — lllC. 

General Wilson ot onee adopted means of 
discovering the nnmhors and (piality of tho 
troops opposed to him, which he thus re- 
ported: — Bengal native infantry — .Ird, Bth, 
11th, 12th, 15th, 20th, 2Sth, 2i)th, 30th, SGth, 
38th, 44th, 45th, 64th, 57th, OOth, Gist, G7t]i, 
G8th, 72nd, 74th, 78th. Other native infan- 
try — 5th and 7th Gwalior contingent, Kotah 
contingent, Hurrianah battalion, together with 
2tUK) miscellaneous infantry. Native cavalry 
— ^portions of five or six regiments, besides 
others of tho Gwalior and Malwah contin- 
gents. There arrived in tlic city mutinous 
reginents from Meerut, Hansi, Muttra, Luck- 
now, Nusserabad, Jullundur, Ferozcporc, 
Bareilly, Jhanei, Gwalior, Neomnch, Ally- 
gurh, Agra, Rohtuk, Jhuggur, and Allahabad. 
The numbers wore estimated by General 
Wilson at 1 5,000 infantry, of- whom 12,000 
were sepoys, the remainder volunteers ; 4000 
cavalry, wmll horsed, and well disciplined. 
The artillery were numerous in proportion, 
and had every description of supply. Tlie 
perpetual combats reduced the number of 
General Wilson’s effective troops, notwith- 
standing the reinforcements which gradually 
arrived from the Punjaub through tho inde- 
fatigable industry and good management of 
Sir John Lawrence and his colleagues. On 
the 8th of August, BrigTidier-gcneral Nichol- 
son arrived with the advance guard of a bri- 
gade, organized under his command in tho 
Punjaub, and which in that region had ren- 
dered most important services. On the 14th, 
the main body of tho brigade arrived. It 
consisted of her majesty’s 52nd (light in- 
fantry), tho wing of her majesty’s Clet, which 
had Remained in the Punjaub when tho 
other wing had been sent on to Delhi, the 
2nd Punjaub infantry, two hundred horse 
from Mooltan, and some guns. The brigade 
numbered eleven hundred Eur^eans, and 
fourteen hundred Punjaubees. This acces- 
sion of force was a great relief to the over- 
worked soldiers, wearied with combat and 
exposure to the sun, but it was too small to 
enable General Wilson to make any attempt 
upon Delhi. General Nicholson, however, 
brought the welcome tidings that Sir John 
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Lawrence hod organized a new eiege train at 
Ferozepore, which was on its way to enable 
General Wilson to subdue the nro of the 
city. The arrival of General Nicholson in- 
spired new life in the English camp. Ue 
was an officer of extraordinary energy, and 
of the bravest courage. 

On the night of the 14th of August, an 
occasion ai-ose for jratting his military excel- 
lence to the test. A detachment of the mu- 
tineers were observed by General Wilson to 
move along the llohtuk road, with the object, 
as the general supposed, of reaching Sorree- 
pnt, or of disturbing the Jhecred rajah, who 
was faithful to the English, and procured 
them supplies. Uodson’s horse, already a 
terror to the “pandics,” went out after them, 
and turning aside, by a flank movement, got 
before their lino of march, and after a despe- 
rate battle, dispersed them. The escape of a 
lady, the wife of a civil officer of the com- 
pany, to the English lines on the 19th, caused 
great animation among the troops. She was 
probably the only European that had re- 
mained alive in the 2 >lacc nj) to that time. 

BATTLK Ol!’ NUJIjFFGIIUR. 

hoou after Nicholson’s arrival, it was his 
fortune to have an opj)ortunity of showing 
his ability to command. General Wilson 
received information that a strong force of 
mutineers was dispatched by night to Daha- 
doorghur, for the purpose of intcrcciitiug the 
siege-train from the Punjaub. This force 
was commanded by Bnkhtor Singh, who had 
distinguished himself in promoting the revolt 
at liareilly (to bo related clscuheic). Geneial 
Wilson committed to his newly-arrived and 
intreiud young brigadier the task of meeting 
Buklitor Hlngh, dis^icrsiiig his force, and 
clearing the way for the siege-train. The 
troops placed at Nicholson's disposal were — 

n M. ‘Jth Lancers (Captain Sanell) One squadron. 

Onidc cHvalijr (Captoiu Saudford) ] 20 men. 

2nd Panjuub cavalry bO „ 

jMooltnii horse 

II.M Cist foot (Colonel Rennj) 420 „ 

I si Bengal Europeans (Major Jacob) 880 „ 

1 si Punjaub infantry (Coke’s) 400 „ 

2jd PuDjBub mfaaliy (Grecn’^) 400 „ 

hoppers and Miners 30 „ 

Hone aHiUcry _ (Tomb’s & Olplicrt’s) Siiteeu guns. 

Captain (non Major) Ulphcrt being ill, the command of 
hi8 tioop Tins takcu by Captain Bemington. 

W ith these bo sallied forth at dawn on the 
2(>th of August, crossed two swaraiis, and 
effooted a rapid march through other difficul- 
ties, until he reached a place half way between 
Delhi and the reported destination of the 
ttmtineers. Nicholson here learned that they 
had crossed the Nujuffghur Jhecl, and would 
probably encamp at midday, during the heat, 


near the town of Nujufighnr. He parsned, 
the way being covered three feet deep with 
water. After a harassing march of ten miles, 
he, at five o’clock in the evening, came in 
sight of tlie mutineers. They were astonished, 
but nut daunted, at seeing a British feme; 
for Uic division of Bukhtor Singh was com- 
posed of six regiments of mutineer infantry, 
three of irregular cavalry, and tlie pick of 
their field artillery, numbering thirteen guns ; 
in all, seven thousand men. He immediately 
took iii> a good iiositlon, the key of whicli 
was an old serai on his loft centre, where ho 
put four guns in battery. The plan of Nichol- 
son was ivavtially to subdue the fire of the 
guns, and then htorm thu serai, and then 
sweep down their line of gnm to tlio bridge. 
This he put into execution with extraordinary 
celerity, routing the mutineers, snd capturing 
all their guns. The village of Nujuffghur 
was, however, desperately defended, when 
Lieutenant Saunders invested it, ond left no 
possibility of cseairc. The gallant lieutenant 
fell in the successinl execution of his duty, 
the mutineers were bayoneted, the village 
burned, and the bridge blown up. Lieu- 
tenant Gnbbet was also killed, and twenty -five 
rank and file. Major Jacob, Lieutenant 
Elkington and seventy men wore wounded. 
The mutineer horse were utterly inefficient, 
or the victory must have been longer con- 
tested ami more hnidly won. 

While Nicholson was absent on this expe- 
dition, the fact « ns learned at Delhi, and an 
attack upon the mask battery was made in 
great force, in the hope that the weakened 
English lines would bo unable materially to 
reiufiirce it. General W’ilsun ropnlsed the 
attack with little loss to himbclf, and great 
loss to the mutineers. 

Early in Heptember, the loug-exi)Ccted and 
mncb-dcsired siege-train arrived, and with it 
the 4th Punjaub infantry, the Patau irregular 
horse, and veinfoveements to her majesty’s 
8th, 21th, .02nd, and liOtli icgimeuts. The 
same day a Bcloochcc regiment came froij* t 
Kurrachoc. After all these supplies, the 
army did not number more than niuo thou- 
sand men, ofl'cetive for all purposes, including 
glass cutters, sj CO bearers, labourers, native 
infantry, recruits j ct undisciplined, &c. More 
reinforcements wcio wanted, and they were 
on their u ay. The sick and wounded reached 
the enormous projiortion of three thousand and 
seventy, and there was every likelihood that 
the number of the wounded would increase, 
as became actually the case, so that Wilson 
was still importunate for help. 

On the 7th of ISeptcmhcr, the enemy first 
perceived the skilful and huge preparations 
made to cannonade the city The works 
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proceeded until tlie LltL, each battery open- 
ing fire 08 it was formed. The enemy formed 
coiinter-worlcB, and witli skill and courage 
thwarted tiie English sappers and labourers, 
and killed and wounded a considerable num- 
ber ; they incessantly sent forth sorties, infiiu- 
try, cavalry, and artillery, who showed skill 
and discipline. Still tlie work went on, and 
on the 11th the heavy siege-guns and mortars 
vouiitcd forth their missiles of destruction. 
The Englisli were deficient in foot artillory- 
meu, but the gunners and men of the horse 
artillery volunteered to serve, as did also the 
officers and men of the infantry and cavalry. 
The Hikh battery was especially well served, 
and “won golden ojiiuious from all sorts of 
men.” During the 11th, 12th, 13th, and the 
morning of the 11th, the bombardment con- 
linuod, and the mutineers behaved in the most 
gallant manuer, skilfully meeting every cmcr- 
geuej' as it arose. On the evening of the 
13th, brcaelics apjieared to be made in the 
city wall near tljc Caphmero bastion, and the 
Water bastion. Licutcuants (jrcathed, Uome, 
Medley, and Lang, were ordered to examine 
and reiiort. This was a perilous undertaking, 
but was performed in the most intrepid man- 
nor; the reimrts were, that both breaches 
were iiractieuble. The assault was ordered 
for the lltli, 'J'lio assaulting army tvas thus 
organized : — 

J''tnt Vuhmn. 

UEi(..\i)i£n-r.i'.,NxiiAi, Nkiioosok. JA"«. 
II. .'I. 7'>t!i foot n.iout-coloiicl llcrljcrl) . . 300 

l«t Ilciip'al lOiiropcims (.Major Jneob) .... Z-MI 

Sriil Puiijniib lufautrjr (Captain Green] .... 450 
Herontl Column. 

Ukicauifu .Tunes. 

II.M. Kill foul (Iiieut.-euloiiel Grcalhcd) . 350 
3ii(lJ)euKalEaru|Kaus(('aptaiui3ayd) .... 250 

4th SiJih Infantry (Captain Itolhner} . . . 350 I 

Third Column. ^ 

C'oi,oNRn CAiiroiaL. 

II.M. 63iid font (.Major Vijtnra) .... 200 

Knmaun (ioorkhus (Oaptuin Uainsay) . . . 250 

lat ruiijaub Infantry (Lieut. Niehulsoa] . . . 600 


The order of attack was as follows : — ^Thc 
first column to assault the main breach, and 
escalade the face of tlio Cashmere bastion. 
This column was to he covered by a detach- 
ment of the doth. The second column to 
enter the breach at the Water bastion, having 
a similar dctacl.mcnt of rifles to cover their 
approach. The third column to attack the 
Cashmere gate, preceded by a party of en- 
gineers, under Lieutenants Home and Sal- 
keld, to blow open the gate with petards and 
powder. This attempt was to be covered by 
a party of the ubiquitous rifles. The fourth 
colnmii to force an entrance at the Cabnl 
gate. A rifle party also covered this ap- 
proach. The reserves were further strength- 
ened, as a dernier ressort, by the remainder of 
the rifles. The cavalry, under Brigadier 
Grant, were disposed so us to guard the lines, 
the sick, and wounded, and prevent the 
enemy from makiug a sortie in any direction, 
..Vt four o'clock on the morning of the 1 Itli, 
the assault began. The rifles skirmisbed, and 
on dasiicd the columns at the double quick, 
Nicholson’s first. The assailants suffered 
terribly from the well-tlircclod niid soldierly 
play of the mutineer artillery. The English 
officers and wen, especially the former, co- 
vered themselves with glory ; no danger 
daunted, no obstficle remained uusurmountctl. 
The l»renches were entered by the first and 
second columns almost simultaneously, Niuhol- 
son lending. The two columns wheeled to 
the light, and drove the desperate mutineers 
along the ramparts, captured suceosBively the 
batteries, the tower between the Cashmere 
and Morcc bastions, the Morce bastion, and 
the Gabul gate. Tlie Bum bastion and La- 
hore gate defied every assault, the mutineers 
meeting the ajtproaching victors with cool 
and resolute steadiness, and mowing down by 
volleys of musketry officers and men as they 
approached. Nicholson led his men along 
n narrow lane against the Lahore gate ; the 


‘Sfimioor Gourhlms 
Guide liiran<r> 
Kiimpcnn pickets 
IVatiic pickets 


i'ourth Cnltniiii. 

Major Heiu. 

i beside s Cashmere Cuiitia- 
^teut, of irhich strength 
uiikucwii .... 


liesern'. 

bulCADlEB liONOAIt.l.n. 

II.M. Gist foot (bieut.-colonci Deacon) . . 250 

41 h Punjaub Infantry (Captain lYildc) .... 450 
Delooch battaliun (Lieut.-colonel Farquhar) . 300 

Jheend ansiliarics (Lieut.-eolonel Dunsford) . 300 

The following engineer officers were attached to the 
several ciiliimna. 

To the 1st column, Liciits. Medley, Lang, and Bingham, 
„ 2nd „ „ Grcatlied, Hovendeu, and 

Pemberton. 

>• 3rd „ „ Home, Salkcld, and Tandy, 

4th „ „ Mannsell and Tennant, 

I, lUaerve „ Ward dud Thackeray’. 


passage was swept by grape and musketry, 
and the noble young general fell desjtcrately 
wounded. The grief and indignation of his 
soldiers was unbounded; their efforts were 
fierce, but the lauo was swept by bullets, 
as a tunucl by a fierce wind, or a penetrating 
torrent. The troops made good their con- 
quests to the Cabul gate, threw up saud-bags 
for shelter, and turned the vanquished guns 
against the city. While the first two columns 
I were thus alike successful and baffled, 
that directed against the Cashmere gate 
dashed on enthusiastically, under a fire, near, 
precise, and deadly. The Cashmere gate 
was of prodigious strength, and a party of 
marksmen, stationed at a wicket, rendered all 
approach to it little short of certain death. 
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It was na/>Jei)ary that this gate should bo 
ity the enginoers. Two parties of 
those were formed, led by Lieutenants Homo 
and Halkeld, assisted by Sergeants Smith and 
(Jarmichael, attended by sappers carrying 
bags of powder, which they laid. Home was 
for a moment stnnned, but speedily recovered; 
Oarmichael was hilled, and a native, named 
Madhoo, fell with him. How Tiioutenant 
Homo and his small party ever reached the 
gate is almost inconceivable ; they had to 
clamber across a broken bridge in the light 
of a fine bright morning, under the eye and 
rifle-range of the mutineers. As soon as the 
hags were laid, tbo party slid down into the 
ditch to make way for tbo party by whom 
tlio powder was to bo fired, which was headed 
hy Lieutenant Salkeld. Colonel Baird Smith 
thus reported the exploit: — “Lieutenant 
Balkcld, while endeavouring to fire the charge, 
was shot through the arm and leg, and handed 
over the slow-match to Corporal Burgess, 
who felt mortally wounded just as he had 
BUcce.s.sfully accomplished the ouorous duty. 
Jlavildar Tilluh Singh, of tliu Sikhs, was 
Avounded, and liamloll Sepoy, of the same 
cor))s, was killed during this part of the ope- 
ration. The demolition being moat successful, 
Lientonaut Homo, happily not wounded, caused 
the bugler (Hawthorne) to sound the rogi- 
niuncal call of the r)2i)d, as the signal for the 
advancing columns. Fearing that amidst the 
noise of the assault the sounds might not bo 
hoard, he had the call repeated three times, 
when the troops advanced and carried the 
gateway W'ith complete succees." Korgeant 
Smith, fearing that the match had not taken, 
rushed forward, but saw the train burning, 
and bad barely tinic to cast himself into the 
ditch, when the ponderous mass of wood and 
stone blew into fragments. The third column 
rushed through the gate, when the bugle-call 
of Lieutenant Home broke upon their ear. 
Sir Theophilus Metcalfe guided this body 
through byways to the great thoroughfare, 
called the Ohandnoe Chowk, in hope of gain- 
ing the Jumma Musjid. The column was 
assailed with desperate bravery, and driven 
before the sopojs for an Mnglisli mile, near 
to tI»o gate by which it entered, where, with 
diflicidty, it took up positions of some strength. 
But for the supports, it would have been 
beaten out of the city, so determined wore 
the soi)o,A s, and so great their numbers. The 
reserve pressed on to the support of the third 
column, and all their help was required. The 
reserve, as well as the third column, csta- 
hlished itself within the gate. The attack 
under Major lleid on the western suburbs 
failed, arising from the inefiicicncy of the 
Oashmerian contingent, the bravery and uum- 
VOL. u. 


hers of the sepoys, and their contempt for . 
the native force under Captain Dwyer's com- 
mand. After a fearful conflict for possession 
of tlio Eedghali, the whole attack on the 
Avcsicrn side was abandoned. The English 
held the posts there, even within the gates ; 
the enemy showed unflinching resolution, and 
even threatened the Fnglish flanks and rear. 
Night closed over the sanguinary scene, the 
English having lust eight officers killed, and 
fifty-two wounded ; one hundred and sixty- 
two Euglisli,and ouo hundred and three native 
soldiers killed, five hundred and twelve Eng- 
lish, and three hundred and ten natives 
wounded. The first and second culumns 
held all the tcjwcrs, bastions, and ramparts, 
from the vicinity of the Cashmere gate to the 
Cabul gate ; the third column and the reserve 
held the Cashmere gato, the English church, 
Bkinner's house, the Water bastion, Ahmed 
Ali Khan's house, the college-gardens, and 
many buildings and open spots in that part of 
Delhi ; while the fourth column, defeated in 
the western suburbs, had retreated to the 
camp or the ridge. 

On the morning of the 16th, the British 
dragged fresh mortars into position between 
the gates of Cashmere and Cnbul, so as to 
command the imperial palace. A battery 
was also raised in the college -gardens. Wlieii 
day dawned, the advanced posts skirmislied, 
and the work of blood began again. The 
mutineers loopbolcd tbo houses and walls, 
and thence took patient and efficient aim. 
The 16th wove away, on the whole, in favour 
of the defenders. On the l<!th, the college- 
garden battciies breached the magazine — part 
of A\hicli Lieutenant Willqiighby had blown 
up on the 11 til of May. It was stormed 
and taken by tlic Punjaubecs and Beloochees, 
8U])ported by a wing of tiie Gist. The loss 
was slight, and the nilvantage decisive. The 
enemy abandoned the western suburb, which 
was taken posseBsioii of by a native battalion, 
sent down from the house of Hindoo Itao. 
The IGth ended on the whole in favour of 
the British. • * 

The 17th dawned upon both parties eager 
for slaughter, and each resolute to assert its 
superiority. On this day a scries of combats 
began for the possession of the ramparts, 
which were continued into tlie next day. The 
struggle issued in the interest of the English. 
Drawing a line from the magazine to the 
Cabul gate, all north of that line Avas now in 
the hands of the English, tin the 18th the 
English tlireiv forth columns of attack against 
the south part of the city, capturing the great 
buildings successively. The magazine, now 
in the hands of the English, supplied mortars, 
with which they shelled the palace, and the 
• ' on 
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midst — ^in few bnt energetic words explained 
‘ that these were the men who had not only 
rebelled against the government, but had 
ordered and vritneased the massacre and 
shameful exposure of innocent women and 
children ; and that thus therefore the govern* 
ment punished such traitors, taken in open 
resistance ’ — shooting them down at the 
word. The effect was instantaneous and 
wonderful. Not another hand was raised, not 
another weapon levelled, and the Mohamme- 
dans of the troop and some influential moul- 
vies among the bystanders exclaimed, as if 
by simultaneous impulse, ‘ Well and rightly 
done! Their crime has mot with its just 
penalty. These were they who gave the 
signal for the death of helpless women and 
children, and outraged decency by the expo- 
sure of their persons, and now a righteous 
judgment has fallen on them. God is great t ' 
The remaining weapons were then laid down, 
and the crowd slowly and quietly dispersed. 
The bodies were carried into the city, and 
thrown out on the very spot where the 
blood of their innocent victims still stained 
the earth. They remained there till the 24th, 


when, for sanitary reasons, {b»y were removed 
from the Ohibootra in front of the Kotwallee. 
The effect of this just retribution was as 
miraculous on the populace as it w«s ^served 
by the criminals." 

General Nicholson died of the wounds he 
received in the capture of Delhi. The Hon- 
ourable East India Company granted his 
widowed and bereaved mother the sum of 
£500 a year pension. Lieutenant Philip Sal- 
keld was one of the best and bravest officers 
who fell in that memorable conflict. He sur- 
vived until the 10th of October, when his 
wounds proved fatal. He was a native of 
Dorsetshire, and son of a clergyman. He, and 
his companion. Lieutenant Home, who sur- 
vived the assault, received the Victoria Gross ; 
but the latter did not live long to wear it, for 
on the 1st of October ho was mortally wounded, 
while in pursuit of the fugitive rebels. 

Having brought the siege of Delhi to a 
close, our readers must now be conducted to 
other scenes, partly contemporaneous with, 
and partly consequent upon, the physical and 
moral triumph achieved over the capital of 
the insurrection. 


CHAPTER CXXXir. 

ARHANGEMENTS EOR THE REI.1EE OP CAWNPORE AND LDCKNOW— MARCH OF COLONEL 
NEIli’S COLUMN UPON CAWNPORE— ITS 8DCCB83— MARCH OP OUTBAM AND BAVEIOCK 
UPON LUCKNOW— RELIEF OP THE RESIDENCY— ADVANCE OP SIR* COLIN CAMPBELL 
TO LUCKNOW— REMOVAL OF THE GARRISON TO CAWNPORE. 


On the Ist of July Colonel Neill sent off a 
column of relief to rescue General Wheeler 
and his little garrison, who were then sup- 
posed to be living. The force dispatched % 
the gallant Neill consisted of two hundred 
men of the Madras Fusiliers, two hundred of 
the 84th foot, three hundred Sikhs, and one 
hundred and twenty irregular cavalry. Major 
Benaud commanded the whole. It was in- 
tended to send another column forward as 
soon as possible. Before the second column 
6ould be prepared for its destination, and 
indeed only a few hours after the departure 
of the first. Brigadier-general Havelock arrived 
at Allahabad, and took the command of all 
the troops there, the government at Calcutta 
having given him the direction of the expedi- 
tionary forces designed tq relieve both Oawn- 
pore and Lucknow. In the chapter on the 
Persian war the arrival of General Havelock 
at Calcutta was noticed. Thence he pro- 


ceeded, as quickly as possible, up country 
with such troops as ho could take, after 
having dispatched others to strengthen Neill 
at Allahabad. Two days after Havelock’s 
arrival, and before Neill’s second column of 
relief was organized, Captain Spurgeon yas, 
sent forward towards Oawnpore, with one 
hundred Madras Europeans, armed with the 
Enfield rifles, twelve artillerymen, and two 
6-pounder gups. Land conveyance being 
unattainable, this party went up the river by 
the steamer Brahmapootra. Its progress was 
opposed by a fire of musketry and a cannon 
from the Onde side of the river. The party 
landed, defeated the enemy, and captured the 
gun. Major Benaud had to skirmish with 
rebels day by day, for the whole population 
was hostile. On the 10th he learned what 
had occurred at Oawnpore, and the same day 
the sepoys and insurgents reached Futtehpore, 
to infercept the relieving troops. The foroa 
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of Major Henaud was eight hundred and 
twenty men and two guns ; that of the rebels 
was three thousand hvc hundred men and 
twelve guns. Havelock was anxious to 
strengthen at once the major's party, but 
the forces at his disposal were extremely 
small, and reinforcements arrived only in 
driblets. Havelock was of opinion that if he 
had “ one thousand Europeans, one thousand 
Sikhs, and one thousand Goorklias, he could 
thrash everything ; " but, alas, he could only 
gather together about two thousand men of 
all arms. 

It was on the Tth of duly that Havelock 
mustered his little army at Allahabad ; on the 
12th he formed a junction with the advanced 
column, after a terrible inarch under the fierce 
sun pf an Indian July. The luaiu body of the 
enemy occupied strung posts at Fnttehporo. 
The trunk road was alone available for the 
attacking party, the fields on each side being 
laid deep under winter. The city of Futteh- 
pore was only approachable through a fire 
directed under the covet of mango groves, 
enclosures, loopholed walls, and other defences. 
The British leader, having determined to give 
battle, sought to draw on the enemy to an 
imprudent onset against himself. He placed 
his eight guns across the road, protected by 
one hundred men of the (Hth, armed with 
the Enfield rifles. The enemy paused ; during 
tlie hesitation Havelock advanced, his infantry 
coming on at deploying distance, covered by 
rifle skirmishers, the few cavalry he possessed 
on the flanks. The G4th, his own regiment, 
formed his centre, the Highlanders his right, 
the Sith and the Hikha his left. The enemy 
fled precipitately, awed by the range of the 
rifles, the rapidity of Captain Maude's guns, 
and the steady advance of the infantry. Their 
attempts to defend some hillocks, and high 
walls bounding garden enclosures, were de- 
feated with the ease and skill characteristic of 
Havelock, lie turned every delencc with 
such celerity and prudence that he incurred 
^aj^dly any loss in diapossessiug the enemy of 
the strongest posts. Haviug driven them 
through the city, capturing their guns, Have- 
lock hoped that the battle was u on ; but the 
enemy drew up beyond the city in a weU- 
chosen position. The English were nearly 
exhausted, and the irregular native cavalry 
showed symptoms of going over to the foe. 
The moment was critical, but Havelock was 
the man for a crisis. He again advanced, 
Using his men cautiously, and throwing for- 
ward the skirmishers and guns; the enemy 
was again routed. Havelock congratulated 
himself that seldom was a success so great 
achieved with a loss so small. He did not 
lose a single European; six native soldiers 


were killed and three wounded. After alter- 
nate marching and repose, most skilfully 
and judiciously distributed, so as not to ex- 
haust the men, and yet achieving celerity of 
advance, Havelock again came up with the 
foe on tho 15th. They were posted at the 
village of A sang, some twenty miles from 
Cawiipore. The sepoys made little resistance, 
the fame of Havelock and his army of Persia 
had reached them, and tho previous battlo of 
Pnttehpore dispirited them. They vetreatoil 
precipitately before the advance guard, under 
Colonel Tytler, leaving guns and baggage os 
trophies of the easy triumph. 

Tho captured position was Avithiii five miles 
of another intrenched position, at the head of 
a bridge crossing the Nuddeo. 'J'his was 
carried by Havelock in the most gallant style. 
The action was fought on the same day as 
that at the village. In both battles Havelock 
had only twenty-six men wounded, cliiofly of 
tho Madras Fusiliers; among tho wounded 
was Major Renaud. One man was killed. 
The enemy suffered severely. The moral 
effect of theso triumphs was signal; the British 
became so confident, and regarded the enemy 
with such contempt, that they were willing to 
attack against any odds. The enemy was 
appalled by the celerity of tho British, and the 
skill with which they were handled. The 
name of Havelock, although little known in 
England, was regarded with much respect by 
the sepoys who had fought in the various 
campaigns where the hero had distinguished 
himself. So bad had been the conduct of tho 
sowars of the Oude and Bengal cavalry that it 
became necessary to dismount tbciu. 

Tho next task of Ueneral Havelock was to 
march upon C'awnporc itself. Nana Sahib 
resolved to confront him, bnt the sweeping 
victovies of the British general alarmed him, 
and excited his vengeance to the uttermost. 
According to the generally received opinion, 
it was after the passage of the Nuddeo by 
Havelock that the Sahib ordered the massacre 
of C'awnporc , Having perpetrated that san- 
guinary act, he advanced with his army to 
Akerwa, as at that placo the road to the can- 
tonments diverges from the road to the town. 
Five fortified villages, the approaches in- 
trenched, and supporting one another, de- 
fended his position. The march from the 
Pandoo Nuddee to Akerwa was sixteen miles, 
which was accomiilishcd during the night, 
but amidst clouds of dust ; the night, too, was 
heavy and sultry, and the men were greatly 
tired by their exertions. On reconnoitring 
tbc position, Havelock saw that to attempt to 
storm it in front would bo destruction ; he 
Uierofore resolved to make a flank movement, 
coming upon the enemy’s left. Tho baggage 
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remained tliree miles in the rear, at Malisraj- 
porc. On the lOth the troops were halted untU 
the heat of the day had subsided, a friendly 
mango grove affording shade. Clumps of 
this wood extended along the left front of the 
enemy's position, and enabled Havelock to 
execute, unobserved, tho flank movement 
which he had already resolved. When the 
enemy at last detected the attempt to turn 
their left, evident signs of astonishment and 
alarm were indicated ; large bodies of cavalry 
and strong detachments of guns were thrown 
forward against the advancing British, in the 
hope even yet of frustrating the manoeuvre. 
It was in vain ; the resistless courage of the 
British, and of their wise and energetic chief, 
overbore all opposition. The villages were 
captured, seven guns fell to tlic victors, a force 
ten times their number was dispersed, the 
Nana was humbled on the field of battle in 
tlip presence of his retainers and the mutineers, 
who were discontented with his command. 
Havelock had only six men killed, but nearly 
one hundred wounded, among whom were 
several of his bravest officers. All fought 
well; if any surpassed, tho general’s own son, 
Lieutenant Henry Marsbam Havelock, and 
Major Stirling, of the ({4th, wore tho success- 
ful competitors for glory. 

Tho little army of conquerors rested on the 
field of battle, and on the 17th entered Ca\ra- 
pore. The battlo of Akerwa had given tho 
city to them as their prize ; during the night 
the enemy blew up tho arsenal and magazine, 
and abandoned the place. Havelock had 
marched one hundred and twenty-six miles, 
fought and gained four battles, and captured 
twenty-four guns ill ten days. (3n entering the 
city, it was the bitter disappointment and grief 
of the conquerors to find that those whom 
they fought to rescue were beyond all help. 

Havelock followed the enemy to Bhitoor. 
Four thousand men, chiefly sepoys, defended 
the post tho Nana had chosen. Two streams 
lay between the assailants and assailed, which 
could not be forded ; there w'ere bridges, but 
they were fortified. This obliged Havelock 
to storm the position in front, which w'as 
accomplished with chivalrous valour, and the 
enemy chased for miles, hut the English being 
without cavalry, could not maintain pursuit. 

The palace of the murderer was given 
to tho flames, his guns were captured, and 
ids intrenchments levelled. 

Havelock sent to Allahabad, whore Neill re- 
mained in command, urging that officer to come 
to his assistance with what troops he could 
collect. Neill hastened forward with less than 
three hundred soldiers, and was nominated to 
the command of Cawnpore. This gidlont 
soldier immediately proceeded to secure the 


place, and to bring to account all persons 
guUty of any participation in the late atroci- 
ties. He caused the high caste Brahmins to 
wash off the blood from the ensanguined floor 
where mucli of the slaughter had been perpe- 
trated. Many he hung, and many more he blew 
away from guus. 

Neill's work at Cawnpore was as effectual 
as it was in itself revolting to hb gallant 
heart, lie avenged the fallen by many a 
sacriflee, and with his small garrison awed 
rebellion into btillness. Havelock’s task was 
to advance upon Lucknow, where the brave 
garrison, under Brigaelier-general Inglis, were 
maintaining a wondrous defence. Havelock 
surmounted all the difficulties which impeded 
his passage into Oude. He had scarcely 
marched six miles from the Ganges when he 
was met by a messenger from Lucknow, who 
had made his way througli tho enemy, and 
after encountering various perils, reached the 
general. He brought a plan of the city, pre- 
pared by Major Anderson, aud various details 
of an important nature from tho pen of 
Ooncral Inglis. A man of less purpose and 
resource than Havelock must have shrunk 
from tho undertaking before him. He bad 
but fifteen hundred men, after the losses in- 
curred by battles, sickness, and sun-stroke. 
The number of his guus was ten, and these 
badly mounted. He could easily have brought 
with him twice that number, if cattle b^ad 
been procurable ; but he would not havo 
had a sufficient number of artillerymen to 
work thorn, lie had received information 
from Lucknow that tho enemy was strong in 
numbers, ordnance, and position. The Nana 
had again collected his forces, and with three 
thousand men was preparing to place himself 
between Havelock and the Ganges, so as to 
cut off the general’s retreat upon Cawnpore. 
Beldom, if ever, was a commander placed in 
cii’ciimstances more trying’ and difficult — sel- 
dom, if ever, did one snatch victory and 
honour from fortune with so much glory. 

On the 211th of July, at Oouao, the enemy 
intercepted Lis march. They occupied a l8r- ’ 
tified village, protected on each flank, so as 
to render it impoBsible to turn either. The 
position was stormed. The beaten enemy, 
as if reinforced, drew up in line upon the open 
plain. Havelock followed, and gained another 
decided victory, capturing the enemy's guns, 
aud with his invincible infantry putting a 
host of sowars, as well as sepoys, to flight. 
During these desperate encounters, Jupoh 
Singh, a lieutenant of Nana Sahib, hung upon 
the British flank, watching for the least symp- 
tom of disorder to fall upon it. Disease now 
broke out in the British ranks, and carried off 
numltf rs. Havelock advanced to Buaherunt- 
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only a man of genius could conceive ; they 
were vrell calculated to effect great results 
with little cost of blood. The advance of the 
78th Highlanders, and Madras European Fasi> 
liers, upon the principal point of attack, was 
at once so rapid and orderly, so cautious, and 
yet fearless, that the enemy were struck with 
astonishment, yielded to panic, and were 
utterly defeated. Some of the mutineers 
fought with greater courage than had been 
anywhere dis^jlayed by them, except at Delhi. 
Neill now demanded that a body of troops 
which had been marching and fighting for 
six weeks without intermission should have 
rest, or they must sink by sheer exhaus- 
tion. Havelock yielded to the opinion of his 
glorious colleague, and awaited telnfotce- 
ments. In vain, however, did he telegraph ; 
the incompotency at Calcutta marred every- 
thing. Help from Allahabad was impossible ; 
there, and at iicuares, the English were in 
daily alarm of attack or insurrection. The 
condition of Havelock now became one of 
tho most imminent peril. So far from hoping 
to reach Lucknow, he telegraphed that ho 
must abandon Cawnpore, as he had only 
bcveu hundred men fit for duty, while thirty- 
seven thousand mutineerB and rebels menaced 
him on overy side. He sent his sick and 
wounded to Allahabad. He could bring into 
the field eight efficiently mounted guns. The 
enemy, he knew, had thirty field-guns, well 
manned, and with all necessaiy materiel. He 
declared his willingness to " fight anything, 
and against all odds," but reminded the Cal- 
cutta authorities that "the loss of a single 
battle would be tho ruin of everything in 
tlint port of India." • 

On the 23rd of August, ho heard from 
Lucknow tirat the garrison was suffering to 
extremity, that there were one hundred and 
Uventy sick and wounded, two hundred and 
twenty women, and two hundred and thirty 
children. During the remainder of August, 
Havelock remained at Oawnpore, which place 
was almost invested by the rebels. 

Major-general Sir James Outram was ap- 
pointed to a local command, which placed him 
over NciU and Havelock. Sir James arrived at 
Ifinapore August the 18tb. Just then Sir 
Colin Campbell landed to take the command 
of the army in India. Outram was finally 
ordered to advance with such reinforcements 
as could be brought together from Allahabad 
to Cawnpore, and thence, with Havelock and 
Neill, to resume the march upon Lucknow. 
Outram found that eeventeen hundred men 
had arrived at Allahabad ; with about four- 
teen huddred of these ho proceeded to Cawn- 
poro. Outram, oir his way, heard of a ma- 
noeuvre of the enemy to interrupt the com- 


munications between Oawnpore and Allahabad. 
Committing a“ small body of troops to Major 
Vincent Eyre, that officer mounted some on 
elephants, some on horses, and by various 
expedients accomplished a forced march and 
a surprise, cutting up nearly the whole. 

On the 15th of September Outram reached 
Cawnpore. He was Havelock’s senior officer, 
and the command of tho relieving force de- 
volved upon him. He immediately iesued 
an order of the day, declining to deprive 
Havelock of the command; that the noble 
deeds of that officer pointed him out as the 
general upon whom the honour of relieving 
Lucknow ought to devolve ; that Drigadier- 
genoral Havelock was promoted to the rank 
of Major-general, and that he. Sir James 
Outram, would accompany tlic force in his 
civil capacity ac commissiouGr of Oude, and 
as a volunteer. He actually assumed the 
command of tho volunteer horse. This noble 
act on the part of the gallant Outram was 
appreciated by his country, which was proud 
of the chivalry and magnanimity he displayed. 

On the Iftth of September the British 
crossed the Ganges. On tho 21at, they came 
up with the rebels at Mungulwar ; a battle 
ensued, in which the English displayed per- 
fect knowledge of the art of war, turned with 
ease the positioils, and with little loss drove 
tho enemy headlong, capturing four guns. 
The soldier whose personal valonr on this 
occasion was most conspicnons was Sir James 
Outram, who, sword in hand, charged tho 
guns, and set an example of dauntless bravery 
to the little army. This was the chiof 
struggle on the march. 

When tho British arrived at Lucknow, 
they bad to fight their way through lanes of 
streets, and by enclosures, every wall loop- 
holed, and overy defeasible spot fortified. 
Through every obstacle the heroic soldiers 
forced their way, and arrived wearied, hut 
victorious, at the resideucy. The joy of the 
garrison at Lucknow on the arrival of Have- 
lock was such as they alone can feel wijp 
have escaped such groat and terrible perils. 
Prom tho death of Sir Henry Lawrence, 
already recorded, until Havelock forced his 
way to the residency, the little garrison was 
exposed to incessant attacks from enemies as 
cowardly as they were cruel. The state of 
excitement in which the hcleaguorod British 
were, upon the approach of the all-conquering 
Havelock, forms one of the most romantic and 
touching stories in a history so abounding in 
them. On tho 22nd of fieptomber, spies made 
their way into tho residency, and announced 
that Havelock was at hand. On the next 
day they heard a furious cannonade, but dis- 
tant; tl^ 2dth, tho cannonade nearer, but atill 
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distant, waa renewed, and every oar listened 
with breathless suspense ; the bridge of boats 
across the river was covered with fugitive 
sepoys. Still hope was chequered with fear, 
for the spies had informed General luglis 
that the relieving force was small, not much 
above two thousand men, while it was known 
that more than fifty thousand rebels were 
prepared to dispute their entrance to Luck* 
now. At last the British were heard fighting 
their way through the streets. One* of 
those who fought and suffered within the 
residency, a civilian, thus narrates the events 
of that exciting and all-important mo- 
ment: — "The immense enthusiasm with 
which they were greeted defies description. 
As their hurrah and ours rang in my oars, I 
was nigh bursting with joy. The tears started 
invofuntarily into iny cyCt, and 1 felt — no ! 
it is impossible to describe in words that 
sudden sentiment of relief, that mingled ^feel- 
ing of hope and pleasure that came over me. 
The criminal condemned to death, and, jnst 
when he is about to be launched into eter- 
nity, is reprieved and pardoned, — or the 
shipwrecked sailor, whose hold on the wreck 
is relaxing, and is suddenly resened, can alone 
form an adequate idea of our feelings. We 
felt nqt only happy, happy beyond imagina- 
tion, and grateful to that God of mercy, who 
by our noble deliverers, Generals Havelock 
and Ontri^, and their gallant troops, bad thus 
snatched us from imminent death ; but we also 
felt pipud of the defence we had made, and the 
success with whieh, with such fearful odds to 
contend against, we had preserved, not only 
our own lives, but the honour and lives of 
the Tvomenand (diildreu entrusted to our keep- 
ing. As our Miverers poured in, they con- 
tinued to greet us with loud hurrahs ; and, as 
each garrison heard it, we sent up one fear- 
ful shout to heaven — ‘ Hurrah ! ’—it w'as not 
‘God help us’ — it was the first rallying cry 
of a despairing host. Thank God, we then 
gazed upon new faces of our countrymen. 
We ran up to them — officers and men, with- 
out distinction — and shook them by the hand, 
bow cordially who can describe ? The shrill 
tones of the Highlanders’ bagpipes now' 
pierced our ears. Not ihc most beautiful 
music ever was more welcome, more joy- 
bringing. And these bravo men themselves, 
many of them bloody and exhausted, forgot 
the pain of their wonnds, tho fatigue of over- 
coming the fearful obstacles they had com- 
batted for our sakes, in the pleasure of having 
accomplished our relief.” I 

Immediately on joining the garrison at tho . 
residency Sir James Outram assumed the 

* Mr. L. E, BudIz JUu' JPmvnel Namiiipe,^, 321. 
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supreme authority. Generals Havelock and 
Inglis, who had so nobly distinguished them- 
selves in the responsibility of independent 
commanders, acted in obedience to the orders 
of his excellency the commissioner for Glide 
and commander of the British forces in that 
and neighbouring provinces. From the death 
of Sir Henry Lawrence to the arrival of 
Ontram and Havelock, General Inglis defended 
the residency wdth indomitable fortitude, and 
witli a skill which raised him to a high place 
amongst British generals. The defence of 
the residency of Lucknow by Inglis would 
require a whole volume to do it justice. Its 
details, chiefly military, or records of sufl'er- 
ings and faith on tho part of the garrison, aru 
alone suitable to an especial narrative of that 
separate episode of Indian war. 

The relieving army did nut possess suffiuiuiit 
strength to drive awsy tho rebels. Tho wliolc 
force was hemmed in until a fresh relief, under 
the command of Sir Colin Campbell, arriicd 
in November. During that interval fierce 
attacks were made upOn the garrison, and 
much heroism was required for its del'enuc. 
Provisions ran short, cholera was among the 
soldiers and civilians, so that brief as was the 
space of time which elapsed until the arrival 
of Sir Colin, it was spent arduously and 
Anxiously. As soon as Sir James On tram 
perceived that he conid not withdraw tho 
garrison, he determined to enlarge the space 
occupied by his troops, both from milit-iry 
and sanitary considerations. Fart of the 
newly -arrived force had maintained a position 
outside of the enclosure during the night 
after their arrival ; means were taken to secure 
and even extend that position. It was deemed 
desirable to include within it the clock-tower, 
the jail, a mosque, the Taree Kattree, the 
palace called Fnrecd Bnksh, the Pyne Bagh 
(or garden), and other buildings, gardens, and 
houses. The 2Gth was a day of conflict and 
toil to secure these objects, to collect the 
wounded writhout the residency, and bear them 
to a place of safety. When the palaces and 
other buildings were thus brpagfat within tho 
garrison enclosure they were regarded no 
longer with respect, but their contents were 
made a spoil by the conquerors, aecording to 
the usages of war in such cases. Mr. Bees 
(already quoted) gives a graphic description 
of what then occurred : — “ Everywhere might 
be seen people helping themselves to what- 
ever they pleased. Jewels, shawls, dresses, 
pieces of satin, silk, broadcloths, coverings, 
rich embroidered velvet saddles for horses 
and elephants, the most magnificent divan 
carpets studded with pearls, dresses of cloth 
of gold, turbans of the most costly brocade, 
the finest muslins, the most valuable swords 
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and poniards, thousands of flint-guns, caps, 
muskets, ammunition, cash, books, pictures, 
European locks, English clothes, full-dress 
ofiScers’ uniforms, epaulettes, aiguillettes, 
manuscripts, charms ; veliicles of the most 
grotesque forms, shaped like fish, dragons, 
and sea-horses ; imatins, or representations of 
the prophet’s hands ; cups, saucers, cooking- 
uteusils, china-ware sufficient to set up fitty 
merchants in Lombard Street, scientific in- 
struments, ivory telescopes, pistols, and (what 
was better than all) tobacco, tea, rice, grain, 
spices, and vegetables." 

Sir James organized a system by which 
some intelligence might be almost ‘daily 
learned of the proceedings of friends and 
foes. Ills first information was that one of 
the royal princes, a child eight or nine years 
old, had been made King of Oude, or viceroy 
to the King of Delhi, and he was supported 
by a council of state. Kir James also learned 
that Kir Mountstuart Jackson, his sister, and 
other fugitives from Setapore, were priaoners 
in the city, and that the day of their CKCCUtion 
was appointed. 

Throughout the mouth of October there 
was much fighting: General Tuglis com- 
manded in the rosulency. General Havelock 
in the outer portion of the defence : his was 
undoubtedly the post of danger, labour, ami 
anxiety, and the genius which characterized 
his advance from Oawnporc was displayed in 
his defence of the Lucknow residency. In 
order to facilitate the advance of Sir Colin 
Campbell, Ha\ clock was incessantly engaged 
blowing up houses and clearing streets, so as 
to lessen the opposition which the commander- 
in-chief would receive. About four miles 
from the residency was a place called Alum 
Bagh, where Havelock had left a few liniidred 
men on Ids advance, and witii them his 
stoves and baggage, sick, wounded, and camp 
followers. The enemy got between tbose 
two places, ent off the communication, and 
laid siege to both. The Alum Bagh garrison 
was enabled, however, to keep open a portion 
of the Oawnporo road, and the garrison there 
maintained communication, sending some 
reinforcements and considerable supplies to 
the Alum Bagh. Thus on the Srd of October 
a convoy arrived of a valuable nature, which 
three hundred men were enabled to escort. 
On tiie 14th a second convoy w'as dispatched 
from Cawnpore, but was driven back by the 
enemy. A third convoy was successful. 
Colonel Wilson skilfully kept open the com- 
mnnication with such driblets of troops as 
from time to time reached Cawnpore. The 
rebels left the Alum Bagh comparatively un- 
raoleated, nearly their whole energies being 
devoted to the snhjugation of the residency. 

von, II. 
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ADVANCE or SIR COLIN CAUFBELL. 

W^hen Sir Colin arrived in India he found 
it necessary to remain some weeks at Calcutta 
to mature his qilans, and organize reinforce* 
ments and supplies. Troops from various 
quarters were arriving at Calcutta. They were 
dispatched at the rate of about ninety a day. 
Detachments from China arrived, and two 
war steamers were placed at the service of 
the governor-general by Lord Elgin, the 
plenipotentiary of her Britannic Majesty for 
China. Captain Peel, B.N., was sent up the 
country with a body of five hundred seameUi 
and heavy cannon. The mercantile marines 
at Calcutta gallantly volunteered to serve with 
Captain Peel. That officer and his sailors, 
with Colonel Powel and a detachment of 
troops, were inarching from Allahabad to 
Cawnjiore, ivhen they were attacked by two 
thousand sepoys and two thousand insurgents. 
A battle was fought, which was aevers in ita 
contest, and serionB in its consequences. 
Guloiiel Powel was shot. Peel took the com- 
mand, and fought with the skill of a general, 
defeating and utterly dispersing the enemy, 
blit, inenrring heavy loss. Ho had to rest 
bis men, regain fresh force, and then proceeded 
to Cawnpore. Varioua detachmenta made 
their way thither. The conquest of Delhi 
had set free a portion of the besieging army, 
which joined the other reinforcements. 

At last Sir Colin reached Cawnpore, and on 
the 9tb Novemli^r began his march to Luck- 
now, with the following force : her majesty’a 
Sth, 53rd, Tfitli, and 93rd foot; 2nd and 4th 
Punjaiib infantry; lier majesty's 9th lancera ; 
detachments Ibt, 2nd, and 5th Punjaub 
cavalry ; detachment Hodson's Horse ; de- 
tachments Bengal and Punjaub sappers and 
miners ; naval brigade, 8 gnus ; Bengal horse 
artillery, 10 guns ; Bengal horse field-battery, 

0 gnns; heavy field-battery. Total — about 
700 cavalry, and 2,700 infantry, besidea 
artillery. The general officers by whom he 
was assisted were General Mansfield, as chief 
of the staff; Brigadier-generals fio^ Grants 
Greathed, Russell, Adrian Hope, Little, and 
Crawford. Little commanded the cavalry, 
and Crawford the artillery. Captain Peel 
commanded tho naval brigade; Lieutenant 
Lennox, the engineers. 

Sir Colin arrived with little opjMsition ’at 
Lucknow. He was much aided in his advance 
and in the plans he formed, by intelligence 
from tho garrison brought by Mr. Cavanagh, 
a civil servant of the company, who won the 
Victoria Cross by the heroism he displayed in 
this adventure. On Sir Colin’s side the 
portion of the combined operation was per- 
formed with heavy loss, so dcs^ietately wae 
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he resisted hy the sepoys in their fortified 
positions. That loss would have been more 
heavy but for the extraordinary courage, skill, 
and adventure of Captain Peel, who laid his 
great guns "alongside” (as a sailor would 
say) tlie Shah Nuzeef, a fortified mosque, and 
with his heavy shot, at so close a range, swept 
destruction against everything opposed to 
them. But for the fire of the Enficids, borne 
by the Highlanders, Peel and his sailors must 
have perished before they could have dragged 
their big guns to so close a position. Camp- 
bell resolved not to force his way through 
the long narrow lanes whore Havelock and 
Ontram suffered so severely, but, profiting by 
their experience, and the information trans- 
mitted to him by them, he made his a(f^roach 
by the south-eastern suburb. In order to 
effect this, it was necessary that Havelock 
should co-operate in a bold and skilful 
manceuvre. Havelock's part in the transaction 
was performed with (fis usual skill and courage, 
and was the measure which insured Sir Colin’s 
BUCCcsB. The operations of Sir Colin were a 
series of isolated sieges ond bombardments of 
mlaces, mosques, and huge public buildings. 
To Sparc his men he used his cannon dciibc- 
rately and amply, and thus step by stop, but 
still with heavy loss, conquered his way until 
he entered the residency. Ten officers were 
killed and tkiity-thrce wounded; among the 
latter were Sir Colin himself and Captain 
Peel. Of the rank and file one hundred and 
twenty-two were killed, and tliree hundred 
and torty-five wonnded. The loss of the 
enemy was estimated at four thousand slain ; 
the wounded and many of the dead were 
borne away. Once more the joy of the 
delivered resounded in the residency of Luck- 
now, and, as on the 26th of September, grate- 
ful hearts poured out their expressions of 
thanksgiving to their deliverers. 

Sir Oolin resolved to convey the garrison to 
Oawnpore, and abandon Lucknow, as unten-. 
able by so small a force, in the presence of an | 
en^my which, notwithstanding all losses, was 
estimated at fifty thousand men, for after every 
defeat numbers still flocked to the standard ot 
revolt. The orders given for departure were, 
that the wounded should first be removed 
to the Dil Koosha, four miles distant. The 
women and children were to proceed the next 
day to the same place, accompanied hy the 
treasure and such stores as it was judicious 
to move. It was necessary that this work 
ahould be performed in silence and secrecy, 
to avoid the confusion and sacrifice of life 
which must ensue if the enemy should be on 
the alert. There were three places in which 
the helpleaa processions must come under the 
fire of the enemy, which was usually directed 


'upon the defences; some were wonnded in 
passing, and some of the native attendants 
jwere killed. Lady Inglis distinguished her- 
aelf hy a fortitude and generosity worthy of 
her gallant husband. When the non-combat- 
ants were safely conducted beyond the perils 
of the residency, the military evacuation of 
the place was commenced. The conduct of 
it was under the guidance of Bir James 
Outrsm, and excited the admiration of Bir 
Colin Campbell and of the whole army. Bo 
«*ffectually was the enemy deceived by the 
arrangements, that the whole force was brought 
quietly off before the movement was even 
snspcctcd. One man only was left behind; 
Captain Waterman, from a mistake of orders, 
occupied a post when all besides had departed. 
When he discovered his real situation he 
sought safety, and reached the common 
rendezvous in a state of utter exhaustion. 
Not a soldier perished in this masterly 
manoeuvre, and so well was it executed that, 
long after the whole army had left, the enemy 
continued to pour shot mid shell into the 
intrenclimonts where the English were sup- 
posed to be. When the sepoys found that 
the Englidh hud brought off their women and 
wounded, the children, stores, and treasure, 
they were filled with fury, mid blew away 
from guns the four Knglishinen who had been 
prisoners in the city. One event threw a 
gloom over nil the glory of this ncliiovenient : 
Havelock, by whom Oufrnm wss chiefly 
assisted in the great undertaking, died of over 
fotiguo, exhaustion, and anxietj’. The lamen- 
tations of the army were great, and those of 
his country not less so. He was buried in 
the Alum Bagh. England lost in him one of 
the greatest of her warriors and purest of her 
sons. She failed to recognise his greatness 
until life was waning, and rendered him post- 
humous honours. 

Immediately after the sad event pf Have- 
lock's death. Sir Colin commenced his march 
for Cawnpore. He intended to rest his weary 
charge at the Alum Bagh, but on the 27th ho 
heard heavy firing in the direction of Cawn- 
pore, which, fearing some disaster, led him to 
hasten the march. On the 28th, leaving 
Outram in charge of a part of the force at 
the Alum Bagh, he hastened forward, messen- 
gers having arrived to assure him that 
General "Windham, who had been left in 
Cawnpore, had been beaten by the Gwalior 
contingent, which, after it had mutinied, hung 
around that neigltboiirhood. The events at 
Cawnpore which led to these disastrous 
tidings, and which were subsequently con- 
nected with Bir Colin’s advance, were de- 
scribed by Captain Monson aa follows : — 

“ On the 26th November General Windham 
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left his camp near Dhuboalee with 1200 
infantry, 100 sowars, and eight guns, and 
inarched against the Gwalior mutineers ap- 
proaching from Calpee. He met the ad- 
vanced body of the enemy in a strong posi- 
tion, on the other side of the dry Pandoo 
Nuddeo, carried it with a rush, and cleared 
the village (Bowsee), half a mile in rear. 
The appearance of the main body of the 
rebels, however, induced him to repair to- 
wards Gawnporc, and he encamped on the 
Jooee plain, in front of the town, with the 
copse and canal on his left dank. 

“ About noon, on the 27th, the enemy at- 
tacked his camp, and after a resistance of five 
hours, at length compelled him to retreat 
through the town. On the morning of the 
28th, the enemy, having been reinforced from 
Bheorajpore and Bhewlee, advanced, took 
possession of the town, and erected batteries. 
Colonel Walpole, on the south side of the 
canal, gained some advantage, and captured 
two 1 8 -pounders ; but our outposts, between 
the town and the Ganges, were driven back, 
the church and assembly rooms were occupied 
by the mutineers, and a battery erected be- 
tween the two. A few of the enemy’s guns 
were spiked in the course of the day ; but 
this exploit entailed heavy loss. 

“Sir Colin Campbell arrived at the iutrench- 
ment at dusk on the 28th, and his troops 
began to cross the Ganges at 10 am., on the 
29th ; the enemy’s fire on the bridge being 
kept down by heavy guns placed on the left 
bank of the river, whilst the march of the 
troops was covered by a cross-fire from in- 
trenebments. At 6 r.u., November 30th, 
the whole of the troops, baggage, families, 
and wounded, had crossed over, and the 
troops occupied a position encircling Sir H. 
Wheeler’s intrcnchment. An attack on our 
outposts, 1st December, was repulsed, and on 
the 3rd, Sir Colin Campbell, by judicious 
arrangements, had forced the enemy to slacken 


their fire. An attempt, on the 4th, to de- 
stroy the bridge, by means of a fire-boat, 
failed ; and another attack on onr left picket 
was repnlsed on the 6th. 

“ On the morning of the 6th, General 
Windham received orders to 'open a heavy 
bombardment from intrenchments, ao as to 
deceive the enemy with respect to onr in- 
tended attack. As soon as the fire began to 
slacken, Sir Colin concentrated his forces, 
threw forward his left, and jjroceeded to 
attack the enemy’s right, crossing the canal 
thus : — Brigadier Walpole on the right. Briga- 
diers Hope and Inglis in the centre, and the 
cavalry and horse artillery, two miles further 
to the left, threatening the enemy’s rear. 
Driving the enemy before them, our troops 
reached and captured his camp; the 23rd 
and 38th were left to guard it. Sir Colin 
Campbell, preceded by the cavalry and 
horse artillery, pnrsuea the enemy to the 
fonrteenth milestone on the Calpoe road; 
whilst General Mansfield, with the Kifies, 
93rd, and fourteen gnns, turned to the right, 
and drove another body of the rebels, en- 
camped between the town and the river, 
from their position at the Subadar Tank. 
The enemy, still in great force, but hemmed 
in between onr intreuchment and the Subadar 
Tank, retreated towards Bhitoor ; not, how- 
ever, without making several unsuccessful 
attacks against our positions at the Subadar 
Tank, the captured camp, and the intrench- 
ment.” 

Cuwnporc was now safe. The non-com- 
batants of Sir Colin’s convoy were sent nnder 
safe guard to Allahabad, and thence to Oal- 
cutta, where they arrived amidst the most 
extraordinary demonstrations of joy, and 
amidst many grateful utterances to the 
heroic men by whom their rescue had been 
efiected. 

The further exploits of Sir Colin and his 
army will be related In another chapter. 


CHAPTER oxxxm. 

OPBRATIONS FEOM CAWNPORB T7NOSB THE DIRECTION OP SIR COLIN CAMPBElfc— 
CONQUEST OP LUCKNOW, SHAHJEHANPORE, AND BAREILLY— SUPPRESSION OP THE 
MUTINY IN OUDB, ROHILCUND, AND NEIGHBOURING DISTRICTS. 

The first operation of Sir Colin Campbell of the rebels gathered there. Tins wa# aa 
after the defeat of the Gwalior contingent at important preliminary to any advance upon 
Oawnpore, and the escape of the liberated Lucknow. On the 18th of December, Wal- 
garrison of Lucknow to Calcutta, was to order pole left Cawnpore, and as he marched 
Brigadier Walpole to take a column of troops restored order, dispersing armed parties whiolt 
to clear the western Doab near the Jumna, had Imen formed by the Gwalior mutineers. 
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He then marched towards Etawah, for the 
purpose of sweeping the country around Agra 
of the rebel bands which infested it. After 
partially effecting this object, he was ordered 
to co-operate with Brigadier Beaton and with 
Sir Colin himself in the capture of Furruck* 
abad. It was important to achieve the 
capture of that place, from its position being 
the key of the Doab, Rohilcund, and Oude. 
In January, ISdS, the junction of these 
officers was formed, and Furruckabad and 
all the surrounding country sirbdacd. The 
rebels, however, escaped with very little 
punishment, owing to their greater swiftness 
of march, and their being unencumbered 
with the vast baggage which always attends 
European troops in India. Other brigadiers, 
such as Eoweroft, Franks, and Hope Grant, 
were also engaged in moving by a concerted 
scheme upon the grand scene of future action. 

Sir Colin was better enabled to mature his 
plans, as they were not likely to be inter- 
rupted by any nouf revolts in the Bengal 
provinces. The Bengal army’ was gone, the 
seditions chiefs were already in arms, the 
districts which could be affected by their 
means were already insurgent ; whereas Delhi 
was conquered, the Pnnjanb was tranquil 
and loyal, the country between Delhi and the 
Punjaiib was kejit in order by the ability 
and courage of Van Cortlaudt; the Bombay 
and Madras presidencies were ahlo on their 
own frontiers to menace the imitineers, and 
also send some help to Calcutta ; and troops 
wore arriving fast from England, although in 
detachments numerically small, and showing 
that the government in London had formed 
notions of aid inadequate to the emergency. 
By the middle ef January, 1808, however, 
the number of troops landed in India from 
England was estimated at 23,000 men. Some 
of these were landed at Madras and Bombay, 
and were necessary to supply the places of 
other troops already sent to Bengal, or sent 
up the country ; others which had landed at 
Calcutta were ueccssary for that city, Bar- 
rackpore, Benares, Allahabad, Eastern Bengal, 
& 0 ., which had all been nearly denuded of 
troops, that had already become invalided or 
fallen in battle. Portions of the reinforcements 
were landed in ill-health, and others imme- 
diately succumbed to the climate, consisting 
as they did of mere raw lads. So that after 
all. Sir Colin did not receive troops at all 
approaching the number requisite for the 
proper accomplishment of the great task 
before him. 

During this period of the inactivity of the 
commander-in-chief, Jung Bahadoor and his 
Goorkhaswere capturing rebel chiefs, and dis- 
persing rebel hordes along the Oude frontier. 


That leader, and Brigadiers Roweroft and 
Franks, formed a cordon from Xepaul to the 
Ganges, such as they supposed would hem in 
the rebels of Oude. 

Although Sir Colin remained in Futtyghur, 
his brigadiers were engaged in active opera- 
tions, for the rebels boldly approached head- 
quarters, and made dispositions as if to shut 
up the general there. On the 27th, Adrian 
Hope gained a splendid victory over n supe- 
rior force. Soon after, he gained a second 
victory, which was more severely fought. 
In this. Major Hodson. the gallant cavalier 
who organized “ Hodsou’s Horse," was fatally 
wounded. 

These different operations had the effect of 
drawing away or clearing away the rebels 
from extensive districts beyond, and Agra 
became again free, and a centre of active 
operations against the mutineers, many of 
whom were brought in prisoners and exe- 
cuted. At this time so great was the leniency 
displayed at Calcutta, that mutineers arc 
alleged to have appeared in its streets selling 
their uniforms. 

On the 11th of Fcbniavy, Sir Colin at Inst 
began hi 3 march against Lucknow It was a 
slow one, especially as the general brought 
with him 2(K) pieces of cannon. Ho was also 
chocked by what might bo called a rebel 
army of observation, which had assembled 
with remarkable celerity at Calpcc. 

Sir Colin was now Bp]iroaching the Alum 
Bagh. Brigadier Franks had fought his way 
through the districts of Azinghnr, Allahabad, 
and JuBiipore, defeating the rebels nt all 
points, and was approaching the grand array 
under Sir Colin. When this junction was 
formed, the “ Juanpore field force ’’ formed a 
fourth infantry division under Franks. 

While this bold brigadier awaited on the 
frontier the orders of bir Colin, he snatched 
a glorious victory from the rebels. He crossed 
into Oude near Seiigramow. A rebel army 
sent from Lucknow, commanded by Nazim 
Mahomed Hossein, advanced in two divisions, 
hoi)ing to surprise Franks. The brigadier 
surprised them, caught the divisions, and 
beat them in detail, utterly routing the whole 
force. He captured six guns, and slew 800 
men. A desperate race was now run between 
the naziin and the brigadier as to which 
should obtain possession of the fort of Bad- 
sbaigunge, commanding the pass and jungle 
BO notoriously bearing the same name. The 
generalship of Franks gained the object. The 
nazim, joined by Bunda Hossein, another dis- 
tinguished leader of the Oudeans, resolved to 
attack Franks. More than GOOD of their 
forces were revolted sepoys and sowars, the 
rest insurgents, but well accustomed to the 
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uae of arms. Each party eadeavoured to 
out-manceavre the other, and at last the col* 
lieion came, not at the fort, but near Sultan- 
pore. The position of the, enemy was good, 
the generalship of Franks better; he, by 
skiirul and intricate manmnyres, such as our 
generals arc not usually expert in employing, 
totally confused and discomfited the enemy, 
capturing twenty guns, and all their ammu- 
nition and baggage. About 1 800 rebels were 
left killed or wounded on the field, among 
whom were several rebel chiefs. The day of 
vengeance had indeed come. The baffled 
sepoys and insurgents fled to Lucknow, 
leaving the road open to Pranks if ho should 
choose to join the commander-in -chiefdn that 
way. In the three battles, Franks lost two 
men killed, and sixteen wounded. 

Jung Bahadoor approached the great 
centre of conflict more slowly than the com- 
mander -in -chief himself. 

At the beginning of hl.nrch, Brigadier 
Keaton captured, levelled, and burned a num- 
ber of villages round P’uttyghur, slaying and 
expelling bodies of rebels in every instance. 
One impediment to the advance of Sir Colin 
had been the neighbourhood of the Gwalior 
contingent, who were well equipped, well 
armed, and, it was believed, well commanded. 
Brigadier Maxwell encountered their force 
near Cawnpore, and routed it, having only a 
few men wounded. Brigadier Hope Grant 
had severu fighting in driving out the rebels 
from various small but strong forts and posts 
which they occupied between Cawnpore and 
Euttyghur. He slew about fifteen hundred 
rebels, and did not himself lose twenty men. 
His skilful combinations and fire saved his 
men, when every European tvas so precious. 
Still the rebels perpetually appeared where 
least expected, and the presence of the Nana 
Sahib, or of tlio Gwalior contingent, now 
here, then there, as if by magic, kept the 
English officers much harassed and conti- 
nually on the qiti rire. 

The hour was gradually arriving when 
Lucknow must resist the might of England 
or perish. The plans of Sir Colin were every 
day telling. The brigadiers on the frontiers, 
and the Goorkba chief, were closing in and 
making narrower the circle within which, 
apparently, the rebellion must assert its vita- 
lity. Sir Colin advanced to Lucknow. Along 
the right hank of the Goomtee, for five miles, 
palaces and public buildings stretched away; 
farther from the river lay a dense mass of 
narrow streets and lanes. Beyond the build- 
ing called the Muohee Bhawan, there was a 
stone bridge over the river. Near the resi- 
dency there was an iron bridge, and a bridge 
of boats near the building called tbe Mi>tee 


Mahal. Tbe rebels, while in andisturbed 
possession, had fortified the place, and made 
it immensely strong. Ditches, earthworks, 
bastions, batteries, loopholed walls, fortified 
houses, gardens, enclosures, barricaded streets 
and lanes, guns mounted on domes and public 
buildings, piles of rubbish, and rude masonry 
of enormous thickness, — in'iino, all resources 
which a great city could supply to mutinous 
soldiery were brought into requisition. The 
defenders were very numerous, comprising 
the whole population of three hundred thou- 
sand persons, Oude soldiery and retainers of 
various chiefs to the extent of fifty thousand, 
and sowars and sepoys, deserters from the 
army of Bengal, thirty thousand. A moulvie, 
a Mus-sulmau fanatic, who perpetuaUy in- 
cited the Mohammedans to acts of hostility, 
was supposed to aim at the throne himself. 

On the 1st of March, Sir Colin, in his camp 
at Buntara, eonsidcied his plan of attack. 
He resolved to cannonade the city on each 
extremity, so as to enfilade the defences. 
Uis first preparation was for crossing the 
river. The enemy had removed the bridge 
of boats ; tbe iron and stone bridges wore 
commanded by batteries, and vigilantly 
watched. To invest the city was impossible, 
from its great extent. Attended by Generals 
Archdale Wilson, Little, Lugard, Adrian 
Hope, and Hope Grant, he advanced to the 
Dll Koosha palace and park on tbe eastern 
extremity of the city. This movement was 
for strategical purposes. The enemy’s horse 
watched and menaced the approach. As the 
troopers retired, the guns of the defence 
opened witli rapid and wpll -sustained fire. 
Bir Colin carried the Dil Koosha and the 
Mohenud Bagh, and occupied them as ad- 
vanced pickets. Bir Colin perceived from 
the Bummits of the conquered parts that the 
defences could only be stormed at a terrible 
sacrifice of life, and success might be doubt- 
ful ; that the conquest of tbe place must be 
effected by artillery. He sent for bis siege- 
train, and other heavy guns, and pl^ed 
them in position. His army lay with its 
right on the Goomtee, and its left extending 
towards the Alum Bagh, covering the ground 
to the south-east of the city. The Dil 
Koosha was head -quarters. On the 4;th,the 
English lines were extended to Babiapore, a 
house and enclosure further down the right 
bank of the river. The inhabitants began to 
flee from the city, to the annoyance of the 
court and the mutineers, who calculated upon 
the townspeople making a desperate resist- 
ance. On the 5th, General Franks, after his 
splendid victories, joined the commander-in- 
chief. The army under Sir Colin was now 
abou^ twenty- three thousand. He had cal- 
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onlated upon having a force exceeding thirty 
thousand, as the least which afforded a pros- 
pect of complete Buccese. The engineers had 
been preparing, since the let, the means of 
forming two bridges near the English ad- 
vanced post of Uabiapore, so as to operate 
upon the left as well as the right bank of the 
river. The bridges were completed in spite 
of the attempts of the enemy to obstruct 
them ; and to Sir James Outram was en- 
trusted the command of the forces destined 
to operate on the opposite bank of the river. 
A. remarkable exemplification of the power 
of science and modern scientific discovery in 
war, was shown in the use of the electric wire. 
Lieutenant Stewart followed Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, in the novel capacity of chief of his elec- 
tric 'staff, with his wires, galvanic batteries, 
poles, <&o. These were laid along from Allah- 
abad, where the governor-general was, to 
Oawnpore, thence to the Alum Bagh, thence 
to Sir Colin’s head^-cpiarters, and thence over 
the river to the head-quarters of Sir James 
Outram, when that officer and his corpt 
iTarnUe crossed the newly-made bridges. 

On the 6th, the first iinportaut combat 
commenced; previous conflicts wore mere 
skirmishes. Sir Janies was then attacked in 
force, but with little loss repelled assaultB 
which were continued all day. On the 7th, 
these assaults were renewed with still more 
energy, and yet less success. 

On the 9th, Sir James opened his batteries 
upon the hey of the enemy's position iu that 
uarter, the Clmkhur Walla Kathee. He 
rove the enemy from their positions by the 
resistless fire of hie guns ; they abandoned 
strong posts which might have been easily 
defended, and which Outramseized, advancing 
his infantry as that of the enemy receded. 
Crossing a bridge over a nullah, he advanced 
his right flank to the Fyzabad road. Some 
Mohammedan fanatics barricaded thcmsclvee 
in the Yellow House, and were with difficulty 
conquered ; some fled, but most of them 
pertuhed. Several villages were seized by the 
conqueror, and be advanced to the king’s 
garden or Padishaw Bagh, opposite the 
Furcek Buksh palace. These conquests 
enabled him to open an enfilade fire on the 
defences of the Kaiser Bagh. When the 
Yellow House was captured byOutram, Camp- 
bell ordered a cannonade against the Mar- 
tiniere. This was chiefly conducted by Sir 
'William Peel and his sailors, and so skilfully 
did ho cast ball, red-hot shot, shell, and 
rocket into the enclosures occupied by the 
sepoys, that great destruction of life was 
caused. Captain Peel received a musket- 
ball in the thigh, which was extracted im- 
mediately, and he insisted on returning^ hia 


duty. Sir Edward Lugard, and a body of 
Highlanders and Sikhs, stormed the Mar- 
tiniere without firing a shot; the loss was 
small. All these snccesses had been planned 
by Sir Colin himsHf, who issued his orders 
with minute particularisation. 

On the 10th, Outram’s heavy guns raked 
the enemy’s outer lino of defence, while 
vertical shot fell among the groups of infantry 
whenever collected near that line. He con- 
quered by his fire the head of the iron 
bridge completely, and nearly subdued the 
defence at the head of the stone bridge. 
General Lugard captured Banks House, and 
mounted guns there — an important object to 
the attack. 

The first or outer line of defence was now 
conquered. Outram on the 11th took possession 
of the iron bridge leading from the canton- 
ment to the city, and drove the rebels out 
from all their positions between that bridge 
and the Padishaw Bagh on the left bank of the 
river. On Sir Colin’s side, Brigadier Napier, 
using the blocks of hiiildiiigs for approaches, 
sapped throngh them, bringing up guns and 
mortars as he advanced his works, and bom- 
barded the palaces of the Begum Kotee. 
When a breach was made, Lugard and Adrian 
Hope, with their IlighlandcrH. Uikhs, and 
Goorkhas, stormed the place. The resistance 
was desperate, and the conflict sanguinar}', 
but the British were victors. Napier con- 
tinued to sap on through houses, garden 
walls, and enclosures, turning thorn all to 
account for cover, and again brought up the 
artillery to open its destructive charges upon 
the next interposing defence. While the 
attack on the Begum Kotoe was going on, 
Jung Bahadoor arrived. His force was 
directed to cover the left wing of the British 
as its allotted task. The capture of the 
Degum Kotee was one of the most sanguinary 
scones of war. The rooms of the palace were 
strewn with dead sepoys, while fragments of 
ladies’ apparel, and other tokens of oriental 
grandeur, rent and blood-stained, lay around. 
Mr. Bussell declared that the horrid scenes in 
the hospital of Sebastopol, were inferior in 
appalling aspect to the rooms of that gaudy 
palace filled with the festering dead, and 
slippery with gore. From this building the 
sapping was continued to the Eman Barra, in 
the same way ns before, through buildings and 
enclosures. So intricate were the passages, 
that it was the 13th before the guns and 
mortars for battering and breaching the Eman 
Barra could he brought forward. On that 
day Jung Bahadoor and his Nepaulese seized 
many ont- buildings, and circumscribed the 
imits of the enemy. On the 14th the Eman 
Barra was breached and taken. The Sikhs, 
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pursuing the enemy from the oaptnred post, 
turned the third or inmost line of defence, 
entered the Kaiser Bagh, and, followed by 
supports from Franks’ brigade, a nunaber of 
the most important public Imildings, loopholed 
and defended by cannon, were tidcen without 
a shot. Sir James Outram, from his side, 
with cannon and rifle aided the work of the 
14th. 

On the IJth Sir Colin perceived that the 
defences were untenable, and that final 
victory must soon crown his efforts. The 
enemy also perceived this ; crowds of the 
peojde were fleeing from the city, and the 
sepoys were with difficulty kept in the de- 
fences. The plunder of the palaces fallowed 
their capture : costly garments, Indian 
jewellery, precious stones, gold and silver, 
lace and specie, were the prizes of the con- 
querors. Luxuriant viands also gratified the 
hungry and refreshed tho weary. 

On the night of the 14th and the morning 
of tlie Ifith- many of the sepoys fled towards 
Upper Unde and Jtuliilciind. Sir Colin does 
not appear to have been prepared for this, 
and in consequence many desperate characters 
got safely away to rob and murder elsewhere. 
On the Ifith Outram crossed the engineers’ 
bridge, and marclied right through the city 
to intercept fugitives if possible. He then 
received a proposition from the begum, offering 
to compromise matters. Outram refused any 
terms but those of unconditional surrender, 
and conquered his way to tho residency, of 
which he took possession. Hard figliting 
began near tiie iron and stone bridges, and a 
great slaughter of rebels ensued. Tlicir 
ingenuity and local knowledge enabled many 
to escape by means wLich the English could 
not frustrate. On tho 17tli the British were 
completely masters of the city. The enemy 
gathered in force outside its precincts and 
ffiught a battle, but Outram and Jung Baha- 
door routed them with slaughter, capturing 
their guns. Bo bold were the rebels that in 
their retreat they attempted the Alum Bagh. 
Here Jung Bahadoor fought several severe 
combats, defeating the assailants. Daring 
tho final day of combat in the city Mrs. Orr 
and Miss Jackson were rescued from an ob- 
scure house, where they had been imprisoned. 
After the city was eubdued it was discovered 
that the moulvie and a strong body of fol- 
lowers were concealed in one of the palaces : 
the place was stormed, the prime-minister 
was slain, but the moulvie escaped ; shot 
and sabre left few of this strange garrison to 
become fugitives. Sir Colin lost nineteen 
officers killed, and forty-eight wounded, and 
more than eleven hundred men. The loss of 
the enemy was many thousande, but the great 


majority escaped from indifferent pursuit. An 
earlier night than could have been expected, 
according to the rn'es of war, baffled the 
general. Lucknow was taken, bat the rebel 
army was in the field. 

CAMPAIGN OP TH£ COMMANDBR-IN-OHIEF 
APTSR THE FALb OF LUCKNOW. 

When the Europeans in Calcutta, and when 
the people of England, heard that the rebels 
had been allowed to escape from Lucknow 
with impunity, there was severe criticism 
upon the strategy of the British chief, and 
mnch discontent, 'riiis was increased when 
it was Iearne<i that Sir Colin lingered at Luck- 
now until the hot season, in all its fury, fell 
upon the plains of India. It was certain that 
no prompt energetic action, uo bold and 
enterprising uiidertakings, followed the con- 
quest of Lucknow. 3]r. Montgomery, the 
colleague of Sir John Lawrence, was ap- 
pointed civil commissioner in the room of Sir 
James Outram, for whom other work and 
other honours were reserved. Ho was ap- 
pointed military member of the council at 
Calcutta. 

In ttohilennd the chiefs of rebellion were 
now congregated ; Khan Bahadoor Khan 
assuming the sovereignty. Among the chiefs 
collected around him was Nana Sahib, who 
fled to Bareilly with four hundred troopers. 
He took part in the defence of Lucknow, but 
did not distinguish himself by his courage. 
It was rnmoured that, failing in Kobilcund, 
the rebels would try their fortunes in Central 
India. Sir Colin, acting upon this supposition, 
BO disposed his forces as to guard as many as 
possible of the ghauts on the Jnmna and the 
Ganges, and so prevent the rebels accomplish- 
ing that object, and enclose the war within 
Kohilcuud, leaving the actual disturbances in 
Central India to be dealt with by the presi- 
dencies of Bombay and Madras. Jung ^ha- 
door and bis Goorkhas returnedJiomo, feel- 
ing or afieeting displcasuTe with the want of 
respect shown to them. Sir Edward Lugard 
was directed by the commander-in-chim to 
march to Arrah and attack Koer Singh, who, 
after many wandering depredations, was back 
again in his own district. Lord Marks Kerr, 
with a small force from Benares, had con- 
fronted this chief, and saved Azingbnr, but 
his troops were too few to expel the rebels. 
Sir Edward Lugard made for Azinghnr. 
A powerful force of the enemy got into bis 
rear ; Lngard returned and beat them. 
Lieutenant Charles Havelock, nephew of the 
hero of Lucknow, fell by an obscure enemy. 

On the 16th of April, Lugard reached 
Azinghnr, fought and gained a battle, and 
captured the place. The enemy, as in most 
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other ioeUnceB, escaped. Brigadier Douglas, 
with a portion of the troops, was sent in pur- 
Boit. After five days’ chase Douglas over- 
took, defeated, and wounded Xoer Singh. 
On the 21st, Douglas again came up with 
him while crossing the Ganges ; guns, trea- 
Buro, and ammunition were captured, but 
Koer Singh succeeded in crossing the river. 
He retreated to his own dominion at Jugdes- 
pore. Captain Le Grande was then at Arrah, 
with one hundred and fifty men of H. M. 
35th, fifty sailors, and one hundred and fifty 
Sikhs. Ue marched out to intercept Koer 
Bingh, who, with two thousand dispirited 
men, without guns, took post on the skirt of 
a jungle. Le Grande attacked, but suddenly 
a bugle sounded retreat in the rear of the 
British. Le Grande hesitated, his men fell 
into confusion, and finally ilBd with dastardly 
precipitancy, followed by Koer Singh, who 
cut down and pursued them to Arrah. .It 
was agreed on all hands that the cowardly 
and incompetent cohduct of the men of the 
35th caused this disaster. Le Grande and 
various other officers full. Koer Singh’s fol- 
lowers now became aggressors, and it re- 
quired the skill of various British officers to 
maintain their positions. The insurgents 
fought better than the mutineers had fought. 
Douglas, after resting his troops, followed 
Koer Singh into his own region, and tho- 
roughly swept it of rebellion, clearing Uie 
jungle, and suppressing the insurrection. 

Sir Hope Grant had a column placed at 
his disposal to follow the rebels northward 
from Lucknow. He chased for some time 
the moulvie, and the begum and her para- 
mour ; but infamous as were this trio, the 
people everywhere sided with them, and tiiey 
out-manoeuvred Grant. He was as unsuc- 
cessful in this pursuit as be had been in pre- 
venting the escape of the rebels from Lucknow, 
and returned to head-quarters utterly baffled. 
Bohilcuud continued in arms; the great 
cities and towns, sucli as Bareilly, Shabjehau- 
pore, and Moorshedabad, were in the hands of 
the e-ebels. Khan Bahadoor Kliau ruled at 
Bareilly, and bis force was not to be despised. 
It became apparent to everybody how serlons 
the consequences of the bad generalship 
which allowed the rebels and mutineers to 
escape from Lucknow. TJie plan of the 
coniraanBer-in-chief now was to scour the 
borders of the province with two columns, 
which, setting out in opposite directions, 
should meet at Bareilly, the capital, where 
two of the Delhi princes had taken shelter 
with Bahadoor Khan. Brigadier Jonee was 
ordered to advance from Roorkee with what 
was designated the Roorkee field- force, and 
to take a direction south-east. * The other 


column was to leave Lucknow, under Briga- 
dier Walpole, and was called the Rohilcund 
field-force. This was to march north-west- 
ward. The Roorkee field-force at once began 
its operations, under the spirited manage- 
ment of Brigadier Jones. The formation 
of the Rohilcund force was delayed a little. 
Following the operations of these forces 
separately, the Roorkee field-force first re- 
quires notice, as first in action. It consisted 
of three thousand men, eight heavy, and six 
light guns. It was a perfect little brigade, 
comprising engineers, cavalry, i&c., in duo 
proportion. Having marched from Roorkee, 
they on the 15th of April prepared to cross 
the Ganges to the left bank. The enemy 
was intrenched on the opposite side at the 
most advantageous ghaut. Junes brought his 
light troops across elsewhere, surprised the 
enemy, took his intrenchments in flank, dis- 
persed their defenders, and brought over 
the heavy gnus aud baggage at the ghaut. 
Jones marched on, sweeping all before him, 
until the 2lBt, when he was obstructed on 
the banks of a canal. He again took the 
enemy’s position in flank, captured all his 
guns and elephonts, and sent him away in 
mad flight, so that pursuit by regular troops 
was impossible. The loss of the brigadier's 
force in these transactions was one officer 
killed, and some men wounded. M oorsbedabad 
was tlic next important place. The English 
had friends tliere among the natives, and the 
Rajah of Rampore was an ally. On the 21st 
of April, while Jones was beating the rebels, 
and capturing their elephants and cannon, 
the shah-zada (heir of the Delhi throne, or, 
at all events, one of the princes of that house), 
named Feroze Shah, marched to Mnorsheda- 
bad to demand tribute andrations forhis forces. 
He was refused, through the influence of the 
Rajah of Rampore, and a conflict was the 
consequence. The shah-zada pillaged the 
neighbourhood in order to obtain what he 
required. While his imperial highness was 
thus engaged, Jones, very much to his asto- 
nishment, arrived, attacked him, beat his 
forces, captured many of his chiefs, saved the 
town of Moorshedabad, and extended the 
authority of the Rampore rajah. Jones waited 
at that place further orders from Lucknow, 
in connection with the other column, with 
which he uuderstood he was to co-operate 
against Bareilly. Walpole marched with six 
thousand men, and hearing that a body of 
rebels had sought the protection of one of the 
country forts situated at Roowah, he resolved 
to attack them. When he arrived, he, with- 
out any proper preparation, or even recon- 
naittauce, and although possessing a power- 
ful artillery, ordered his infantrv at once to 
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attack it. The place wae strong, — Louses 
encircled by a wall, protected by bastions, 
every surface loopholeil. The infantry were, 
of course, repulsed with slaughter, and the 
gallant Adrian Hope, one of’the most talented 
officers in the service, perished. The impos- 
sible task had been committed to that officer, 
who saw the folly of the order assigned to 
him, but obeyed. The supports were so 
badly arranged as to be too late, the reserves 
were scut to a place remote from the attack, 
and all was confusion on the side of the 
British, and triumph on the side of the rebels, 
of whom there were only a few hundreds in 
the place. 'Walpole brought up his heavy 
guns to batter a breach, but the enemy stole 
away in the night, leaving the English general 
to batter his way in, or take some shorter 
method if he chose. The place was easy of 
investment, but was not invested ; the enemy 
were permitted there, as everywhere else by 
Sir Colin Campbell and his officers, to make 
good their retreat with impunity, to unfurl the 
standard of resistance elsewhere. Walpole 
redeemed his honour at Sirsa, beating the 
enemy by the judicious use of his artillery 
and cavalry, driving them across the Ham- 
gunga with heavy loss. The “Pandiea” 
were too hotly pressed to destroy the bridge 
of boats, over which Walpole brought his 
army and equipage, and bolted until joined 
by the conimauder-in-chief. 

Sir Colin, at the head of the remainder of 
his army, marched towards Futtyghur, where 
he arrived on the 25th of April, and thence 
sent for Brigadier Penny, who had com- 
mniicled in Delhi, and had made various ' 
flying expeditions round that territory. He 
was ordered to bring such troops as he 
could collect into the combined operations by 
which Bohilcund was to be conquered. He 
w'as to march towards Merumpore Muttra, 
between Shahjehanpore and Bareilly. The 
commander -in -chief marched direct into 
Itohilcnnd. On the 27tl), the junction with 
Walpole was effected at Zingree, near the 
Bamgunga. They at once marched to Jcllal- 
abad. The moulvie occupied Shahjehanpore 
with a strong force. Sir Colin’s dispositions 
were made to shut him up there, which ho 
might have done, had he been as active or 
acute AS the moulvie, who completely out- 
generaled the general, and departed with his 
troops to Oude, doubling upon the com- 
mander-in-chief. This was most dishearten- 
ing to his excellency, and to the whole British 
army. Nana Sahib had been with the moulvie ; 
before retreating, he unroofed all the build- 
ings. He thus deprived the English of shade 
in the midst of the hot season. Sir Colin 
found a deserted town of dilapidated houses, 
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where he had hoped to pen up powerful 
enemies, and bring them to decisive battle, 
or immediate surrender. His plana so far 
were costly, cumbrons, slow, and abortive. 
The death of Sir W. Peel, of small-pox, at 
Cawnpore, added to the disheartenment of 
the British army. 

The month of April wore away : Bareilly 
was not captured, Bohilcund was not con- 
quered, although it had been invaded from all 
qURitcrs by four different armies, numerone, 
and perfectly equipped. The rebellion proved 
itself possessed of a vitality fur which neither 
the governor-general nor the commander-in- 
chief were prepared. In Bohilcund, and all 
around it, people and chiefs were in arms, 
and no less than ten distinct columns of Bri- 
tish were kept in harassing marches, beneath 
a burning sun, without being able to produce 
any decisive effect upon the insurrection. 
A successful exploit by Brigadier Seaton, 
at Kaubur, in which be cut up a large number 
of the enemy, and captured their baggage, 
and the papers of their leaders, threw light 
upon the plans of the insurgents generally, 
showing that they were acting in consort in 
Central India, Upper Bengal, Oude, and 
Bohilcund. 

Ou the 2nd of May, Sir Colin Campbell 
set out from Shalijohanpore to attack Bareilly. 
On the 3rd he was joined by the column of 
Brigadier Penny, which bad moved thither 
from their spbern of operations to the w'est of 
Bohilcund. En route, Penny, by careless- 
ness, allowed his troops to fall into an am- 
bush, and with difficulty his army was saved 
from destruction ; by the dint of hard fighting 
they boat the enemy and reeumed their 
march. General Penny, who seems to have 
been the least vigilant officer in his host, 
was slain, and many officers were wounded 
through his inadvertence. He was killed by 
a rush made upon him by a body of fanatics. 
The beaten rebels marched to Bareilly, and 
strengthened that garrison. Colonel Jones, 
of the carabiniers (not to be confounded with 
the brigadier commanding the Boorkee flBld- 
force), brought on the brigade to Sir Colin. 
Brigadier John .Tones marched from Moorshed- 
abad towards Bareilly, operating at the same 
time with Sir Colin from an opposite direc- 
tion. Jones was resisted on his march, but 
drove the rebels headlong before him. Ar- 
riving at Bareilly, he won the bridge,which the 
rebels defended stoutly; and, at the same time, 
the cannou of Sir Colin thundered tidings of 
his approach from the opposite side of the 
place. This was followed by a sudden charge 
of rebel cavalry upon the baggage in the rear 
of Sir Colin’s army, which created such con- 
fiisicj{> fls to leave further hostile operations 
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that day impouible. Many had sank on the 
march from fatigue, weakness, and Bun>Btroks. 
There were, however, plenty of troops fresh 
enough, and there was time enough to have 
entered the city and stormed it. Sir Colin, 
still ]>reBerving his dilatory tactics, halted on 
the plain, and so disposed his forces that, as 
usual, where either he or hie brigadiers com- 
manded, the enemy escaped with impunity. 
Even on the Gth, Sir Colin spent his time 
cannonading old houses. It was not until 
the 7th that ho learned that General John 
Jones was at the opposite side of the city. 
Sir Colin then entered, ordering the brigadier 
to do the same. The rebels had fled, taking 
with them such portable things as wore of 
most value. 

Scarcely had Sir Colin Campbell left Shah- 
jehanpore to march upon Ilarcilly, than the 
rebels, numbering eight thousand men, re- 
turned. Colonel Hall, and a few hundred 
men, had been left behind as a garrison. 
These for eight days defended themselves, a 
defence which would have proved utterly 
unavailing had not Hall, with more foresight 
than his general, laid up provision and ammu- 
nition behind a strong and intrenched posi- 
tion, After suffering auspense, and conli- 
mially figliting for nine days, the little baud 
waa saved. Hir Colin hearing at Bareilly of 
Colonel llall'a situation, sent back Brigadier 
Jones, with a woll-nppointeil force, who bent 
the rebels in a pitched battle and relieved 
the place. 

Brigadier Jones soon found that he had 
not defeated the grand force of the enemy, 
and that future struggle was in store for him. 
The Monlvie of Fyealmd, the Begum of Oude, 
the Shah-zada of Delhi, and Nana Bahib, unit- 
ing their forces, attacked Shahjehanpore on 
May ICth. The English general fought for 
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very life throughout the day, so numerous, 
powerful, and persistent were hie enemies. 
Of the four chiefs named, all displayed great 
courage, even the lady termed the begum, 
except the Nantf, who kept out of range, 
being a notorious coward. When Sir Colin 
heard thie news, he hastened hack with a 
portion of his forces. On the morning of the 
18th, he arrived at Shahjehanpore. He was 
attacked the same day by a force, chiefly 
consisting of newly-raised Ilohilla cavalry, 
splendidly mounted, good riders, expert 
swordsmen, and exceedingly gallant. Their 
cannon were nuinerous and well appointed. 
Sir Colin with difficulty repulsed the enemy, 
hie own troops, wearied with marching, and 
Buffering from heat, having been the portion 
of the army engaged. Campbell ordered Bri- 
gadier Coke to join him. On the 24th, Sir 
Colin and Coke marched to the place (Mo- 
hnmdee) which the cbiofs had occupied as 
head-quarters, and whence they had issued 
to attack Khahjelianporo. They were gone. 
In the abandoned forts guns and treasure 
were found buried. 

While the commander-in-chief was in lioLil- 
ennd, Sir lI.Grant was etigaged around Luck- 
now. liargc bodies of rebels sprung up as if 
1 by magic. He giiini'd battle after battle, but 
not until the hot season was over was any 
quiet ensured around the capitul of Oude. 
Active operations by the brigadiers of the 
various movable columns in the nortb- 
western provinces also eontiiiticd tlirough the 
hot season. In the central region of the 
Ganges, Sir Eilwnrd Lugard maintained a 
career of licroic exploits until the provinces 
therewere controlled, and insurrection quelled. 
Sir Colin broke up tlie Rohilcuud field-force, 
and considered tbe rebellion in that province 
and Oude subdued. 


CHAPTER OXXXIV. 

VABIODS MUTINIES AND INSURRECTIONS, AND THEIR SUPPRESSION— CAPTURE OP JHANSI 
AND CALPEE BY SIR nUGIl ROSE— BEVOIUTIONS IN GWALIOR— SURRENDER OP THE 
CITY TO TANTIA TOPEE— FLIGHT OF SCINDIAH— QAPTUBB OP THE CITY AND FORTRESS 
BY SIR HUGH BOSE— RESTORATION OF SCINDIAH— DEATH OR CAPTURE OF THE CHIEF 
LEADERS OP THE REVOLT— DISPERSION OF THE BEBEb BANDS— END OF THE MUTINY 
AND INSURRECTION. 

HiNArosE was one of the most important fluenced by the loyalty or defection of the 
stationa in India. A vast district of country district of Dinapore. That district comprised 
belonged to that military division. It is the rich and pojmlous city of Patna, which is 
situated in the very populous province of within a short distance of the military stn- 
Behar, between Oude and Bengal proper, tion. The country around is fertile and cul- 
The eastern portion of northern India would tivated, and remarkable for tbe number of 
necessarily, at such a crisis, l^e mncl^ in- rich indigo plantations. The chief civil au- 
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thorlty, Mr. Tsylor, resided at Patna; the 
chief military anthority was Major*general 
Lloyd, who resided at the cantonments. 
So feeble was he at the time of the mutiny, 
that he had to be lifted on his horse, and 
was incapable of using any exertion such 
as the superintendence of a large military 
statiou required. He had been a brave and 
efficient officer before his powers failed 
through age and exhaustion. The troops at 
the station were three regiments of Bengal 
native infantry — 7th, 8th, and 40th. The 
European troops were a wing of her majesty's 
lOtk foot, two companies of her majesty's 
37th, and two troops of horse artillery. Evi- 
dence of the sedition of the native regiments 
was abundantly afforded through the months 
of May, June, and July. The officers de- 
clared that it would be easy for the European 
force to disarm the native regiments, but 
General Lloyd doubted their power to do so, 
and besides declared against the necessity of 
it, as his sepoys were loyal. 

On the 24th of July, General Lloyd was 
at last convinced that some precautions should 
be adopted. He ordered the percussion-caps 
to bo taken out of the magazine which the 
sepoys guarded. This was done amidst 
turbulence on the part of the 8tk regiment, 
bat only a feeble attempt was made to inter- 
rupt the proceeding. The general, instead of 
At once disarming this regiment, gave the 
sepoys until four o'clock to consider wliother 
they would give up the magazine quietly, 
which contained a large store of hnll-car- 
tridges. lie then '\^ent on board a steamer 
on the river, without empowering any one 
else to act. While the general was absent, 
the sepoys revolted ; they filled their pouches 
with ammunition, removed their families, and 
set things in order for the march to Delhi. 
The 10th and 37th Europeans stood to their 
arms, but it was not known that the general 
was asleep on board a steamer, and the second 
in command lost much time in looking for 
him. The sepoys began to shoot at their 
officers, bnt none were killed. The sick 
European soldiers and their guard mounted 
on the hospital, and opened fire iuto the 
masses of the sepoys, who broke and flod. 
The European troops, without orders, attacked 
the mutineers, who fled at the first dis- 
charge, leaving apparel, cooking utensils, and 
numbers of their families behind them. A 
squadron of cavalry would have succeeded in 
dispersing or cuttmg them up. The muti- 
neers proceeded to Arrah, fourteen miles off. 
Pursuit was possible, as there were elephants 
At Dinapore by means of which it could have 
been instituted. The rebels went along at 
leiaure, burning and plundering as they pro- 


aeeded. Intelligence of their devastations, 
and the leisurely way in which they were 
committed, reached Diiiapore hour by hour, 
bnt the general would give no orders. He 
was entreated to save Arrah, but still issued 
no commands. On the evetixng of fh* 27tA, 
one hundred and ninety men of the 37th were 
sent by steamer to relieve the few Enropeans at 
Arrah, who w'ere bravely defending themselves. 
The vessel soon grounded, and remained fast 
until the afternoon of the 2'Jth, when another 
steamer was dispatched, which took them on 
board ; it also bore seventy ISikhs, and one 
hundred and fifty men of the 10th. These 
troops disembarked twelve miles from Arrah, 
and marched towards it. Captain Dunbar, 
who commanded the party, believed native 
testimony as to the condition of things 
at Arrah : he was informed that the sepoys 
had abandoned the place ; be therefore 
pushed on, although ignorant of the road, 
and in the darkness of rapidly-falling night,| 
without throwing out an advanced guard, or 
making any dispositions to prevent surprise. 
When he arrived at a mango tope, through 
which the road passed, a fire of musketry 
was opened from both sides of the way. 
The sepoys were in ambush, having pre- 
viously sent native emissaries for the pur- 
pose of deceiving the English captain. The 
British were thrown into confusion by the 
suddenness of the attack. Volley after volley 
swept down t’u»'r nnnihcrs, and no orders 
were given to advance or retreat. Incredible 
as it may seem, this European force remained 
through the night exposed to this fire, ftom 
which darkness and the itimidity of their 
enemies were the only protection. When 
morning dawmed, half the force lay dead or* 
wounded. Dunbar ordered a retreat; the 
W’ounded remaining behind were shot or 
bayoneted by the sepoys, who followed 
closely, throwing themselves .with great 
rapidity upon the British flanks^ and firing 
wherever there was cover. Captain Dunbar, 
Lieutenant Bale, Ensign Erskine, 
nants Ingleby and Anderson, volunteers, the 
mate of the steamer, and railway-engineer, 
also volunteers, and one hundred and fifty 
soldiers, were lulled ; scarcely a man of the 
remainder escaped being wounded. 

General Lloyd was now more helpless than 
ever — bo neither performed nor attempted 
anything. Tidings of this disgrace filled 
all the surrounding country, and men every- . 
where prepared for revolt. Meerut, Delhi, 
Cawnpore, Lucknow, Dinapore, were words 
of encouragement and hope to all the dis- 
affected. Every disaster was made known 
far and near, while news of English successes 
traii|lled with comparative tardiness. 
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Major Vincent Eyre was at Buxar, and 
rigbtly judged that General Lloyd was in- 
capable; that the prettige of the English 
name would be rained all over Debar and 
Bengal ; and that the fatal news would pene- 
trate to Oude, and to the upper provinces, 
and everywhere strengthen diBeffcction, un- 
less speedy relief was given to Arrab. Me left 
Buxar with one hundred and fifty of her 
majesty’s 6tb Fusiliers, and three guns. As 
soon as be arrived within range, he opened 
fire upon the besieging sepoys, who fled 
without resistance, and the little garrison 
was at once and nith case relieved. 'When 
Eyre arrived, the loyal residents were in 
great straits. They numbered fifteen Euro- 
peans and fifty Sikhs. The Europeans were 
ebiefiy composed of railway clerks and 
indigo-plauteis. Fifty of the mutineers had 
fallen under the fire of the garrison, but not 
one of the little band bad been hit. The 
rebels were mining the defences, and would 
have succeeded in Lluning them up had 
not Eyre arrived with his Northumbrian 
Fusiliers. All the property, private and 
public, in the neighbonrhood had boon de- 
stroyed by the rebels. 

The danger of Patna being looted was now 
apparent. The o]iium godowus contained 
pro])crty to the amount of two millions ster- 
ling. Its defcndeis were llattray’s Sikhs, 
without guns. The defence proved snfiicieut 
to deter the fugitive mutineers. 

In August, all Behar was disturbed, con- 
fusion and disorder reigned everywhere. 

'When Vincent Eyre relieved Arrah, two 
hundred Europeans of the 10th were sent to 
him from Diiiapore upon his urgent demand, 
and that of Mr. Taylor, the civil commissioner 
at Patna. One hundred Sikhs arrived from 
Patna, so that the major had a force of five 
hundred men. With the greater portion of 
this body he set out for Jugdespore, where 
the Rajah Ijioer Singh, who had assisted the 
mutineers at Arrah, was in arms with his 
retainers, and a large body of sepoys. The 
foft kt Jugdespore was strong, and the roads 
thither were cut up and flooded. Eyre arrived 
at the place through all difficulties. The 
10th foot begged for leave to avenge the 
ambuscade on the Arrah road. Pemission 
was given ; led by Captain Patterson tliey 
rushed u])un the enemy with a shout, and (ell 
upon them with the bayonet in the utmost 
fury, slaying all who resisted, and driving the 
sepoys in panic before them. Jugdespore 
surrendered, Eyre killing three hundred of 
its defenders ; of his own force six men were 
wounded. Koer Singh fled to the jungle, 
where he had a house tolerably fortified. 
Captain L'Estrango was dispatched thit^r; 
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he destroyed some of the houses of the Koer 
Singh family, and swept the country of its 
adherents. 

All through the month of August tlte Dina- 
pore mutineers w&dered about looting. Koer 
Singh collected various bands of marauders 
and marched into Bundelcund, spreading 
devastation ns they went. Isolated corps and 
detachments of sepoys mutinied and murdered 
their officers all along the course of the 
Ganges. Amidst so much weakness and con- 
fnsion Mr. Money, the magistrate at Gayah, 
showed great activity and intelligence, tracing 
rebel sepoys to their villages, and arresting 
them suddenly, the reluctant police being 
awed by his firmness, boldness, and air of 
authority, as well as by sur})ribe at his extra- 
ordinary intelligence. Some of the military 
officers, as Major Horne, assumed local 
authority, and by dash and decision kept all 
qnict in their neighbourbuod, proclaiming 
military law. 

In September all Bebar and Lower Bengal 
were afilicted by roving bands of rubbers and 
mutineers ; thirty millions of people w ere 
agi!ated by the results of the revolt at Diiia- 
pore. in Eastem Bengal the agitation was 
intense. Complications arose in Assam. 
Native pretenders were disposed to call the 
people to arms. There were no troops to send 
eastward from Calcutta, but a body of sailors, 
by some severe fighting and hard toil, kept 
the rebellious in awe. 

INSURRECTION IN ANU AROUND AGRA. 

Agra, as the sent of govci’nnient for the 
iioi’th- western or upper provinces of Bengal, 
and the residence of a lieutenant-governor, 
was a place of prime importance. To this 
place fugitives from Central India, from 
Bareilly, from Onde, and other regions made 
their way, until two thonsand children, and 
nearly four thousand adtilts, chifly noncom- 
batants, occupied the fort. The sepoys 
gradually revolted or deserted ; even those 
who had previously assisted in disarming 
mutineers, or attacking insurgents, caught 
the prevailing epidemic of disafiection, and 
mutinied. Various actions took place in 
the neighbourhood ; the garrison sallying out 
against hordes of rebels twenty times their 
number. Brigadiers Polliale and Cotton 
rendered good service, but the former officer, 
altbougli efficient in the field, was not gifted 
with talents for organization, and was less 
enterprising than skilful in battle. The people 
of Agra, especially the Mohammedan rabble, 
aided by mutineers, destroyed the city, con- 
suming the buildings and plundering all pro- 
perty, private and public. During the 
summer and autumn of 1857, the fort of Agni; 
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with its numeroQS refugees and children, held 
out unaided. The Kotah contingent, com- 
prising seven hundred men, infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery, upon which much reliance had 
been placed, mutinied, and added to the horrors 
that hlled the once imperial city during three 
months of trial and suffering, 

THE MUTINY BETWEEN DELHI AND FEROZE- 
FOBE DURING THE AUTUMN OF 1857. 

In this vast district energy and ability 
were displayed by Cieneral Cortlandt, 
which entitled him to the gratilndc of the 
llritish nation. The general was a native 
of India, and had been in the service ot 
Kunjeet Singh. He was received into the 
service of the coin]3uii>, and distinguished 
himself at Mooltau and elsewhere during the 
Sikh war. He assembled a small force of 
Sikh irregulars, and taoved on Sirsali, whore, 
as well as in the llissar, Hansco, and llobtuck 
districts, the rising bad been universal. 
AVithin ten- days tlieso newly raised troops 
defeated vastly superior bodies of men in 
actions at Odhwalaaud Kliyrakay,and retook 
Sirsah. Here he was reinforced by a large 
body of Dikancer troops, and advanced on 
llis>iar. The walled town of Hansee being 
attacked by the rebels in force, the general 
threw forward one thousand Kajpoots, who 
relieved the town, and held it till his arrival 
with the rcnittindcr of his forces. From 
llansce he detached a large body of troops to 
HUsar to repel a threatened attack. Two 
thousand dve hundred rebels advanced <up to 
the very gates on the ISHh of August, but 
w'ero repulsed and completely routed, with a 
loss of u])wards of three hundred men. At 
Miingalee, early in September, another action 
was fought with the rebels, in which they 
were completely routed, (icnerol Van Cort- 
Inndt then advanced with his whole force, and 
drove the enemy from Jumalporo, where they 
had taken up a strong ])osition, and cleared the 
whole country to llohtuck, within n few miles 
of Delhi. The whole of the country from Sir- 
sah to Delhi was utterly hostile ; and maseacres 
occurred at Sirsali, Hissar, and Hansee. Its 
importance, both politically and strategically, 
was immense, interposing between the Pnn- 
jaub and Delhi. Van Cortlandt, with a force 
entirely native, and composed of most hetero- 
geneous materials, with bat nine European 
officers, reconquered those districts, collected 
the revenue, retook the stations of Sirsah, 
Hissar, Hansee, and liohtnok, re-established the 
cnetom’s line, diverted from Delhi a consider' 
able force under Shah -zada Mohammed Aze em, 
whom he afterwards compelled to evacuate 
the country, and, with his lieutenants, totally 
routed the rebels in four hardly-fought actions. 


MADRAS AND BOMBAY. 

In Madras the troop* remained loyal, 
although for the most part Mohammedans, 
This arose from the peculiar system of the 
Madras army, from the remoteness of the 
presidency from Delhi and Oude, the great 
traditional centres of native power, and from 
the large population of native Christiana acat- 
tered through the presidency and connected 
with some of the native corps. There were 
Agitations, arrests made by the sowars and 
sepoys themselves when emissaries from 
Deugal tampered with tlieni, and some few 
disturbances, bnt tlie presidency remained 
loyal, its troops served in Central India 
against the rebels, uiul supplies of men and 
munitions wore spared from Madras for Cal* 
cutta and other portions of Bengal. 

In Bombay hlno the army was in the main 
loyal, although it excited nmeh aj)prehen8ion. 
The irregular troops in the north-west of the 
presidency were disposed to revolt, some 
deserted, and were captured and linng. At 
Kolaporc, however, mutiny displayed itself. 
The 27th Bombay native infantry, without 
the slightest indication of dissatisfaction, 
suddenly rose on the let of August, the festival 
of Bockree Eed. Three of their officers were 
instantly murdered. They plundered the 
treasury, murdered a native woman, the 
mother of their owu jemadar, performed sun- 
dry acts of religious devotion, and left the 
station in a body ; the native officers of the 
corps remained loyal. Immediately, as in 
other cases, the surrounding country for a vast 
distance became agitated and disturbed. Vigi- 
lance, circumspection, and aptivity character- 
ised the proceedings of the English authorities, 
and a Mohammedan conspiracy was discovered 
which had its ramifications throughout the 
presidency, its chief strength being in Poonab, 
Battara, Belganm, Dhavwar, Rectnagberry, 
and Bawunt Waree. The Rajah of Sattara aud 
his family were implicated. Mr^Rose, the 
commissioner, arrested him and placed him 
and the rnuce under surveillance at Poonah. 
The religious leaders of the MohammedaiSS at , 
that place had drawn up a plan for the 
massacre, not only of the Europeans, bnt of 
the native Christians at Poonah, Sattara, and 
Bclgaum, which would have been put into 
execution but for the detection of the schen^e. 
The first step of the proposed naeasares of 
revolt, was the blowing up of the arsenal at 
Poonah. The native regiments were dis-.., 
armed, the leading Mohammedan devotees 
arrested, and the disaffected awed by the dis- 
play of vigour. Numbers of the captured 
27tb were blown away from guns at Kola- 
pore and Rectnagberry. One of the chief' 
consj^rators at Belgaum was a moonshee, whq 
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The enemy had retreated chiefly by the road 
to Gwalior, which lloae had leaat guarded. 
Sir Hugh sent a flying column in purauit, 
but the fugitives were too nimble, and far 
outstripped their pursuers. 

REVOLUTION IN GW.4LIOR. 

Sir Hugh Hose having captured Calpee, 
like Sir Colin Campbell when he had cap- 
tured Bareilly, believed that the rebellion in 
that part of India was subdued. He did not 
oven yet know the people among whom he 
was, nor the troops he had so often conquered. 
Like Sir Colin Campbell he issued a glowing 
address to his troops, congratulating them on 
the end of their labours, and, again like Sir 
Colin, he had scarcely done so when new and 
great alarms called him to the fluid. On the 
day Sir Hugh addressed his soldiers the fugi- 
tives from Calpee entered Gwalior, drove 
Scindiah from his throne, and convulsed all 
Central India by their success. This was 
on the 1st of June. 

When Tantia Topee encamped near Gwa- 
lior, Scindiah sent to Agra for succour, but 
none could be given ; ho him84f fled thither, 
after having in vain appealed to his troops 
to meet the enemy. Three thousand cavalry, 
six tlionsand infantry, and artillery, n ith eight 
guns, went over to Kao Sahib, nephew to A'ana 
Sahib. Tlie body-guard fougbt until uearly 
cut to pieces ; tlieir remnant, with persistent 
bravery, escorted their sovereign off the field. 

Nana Sahib was proclaimed as I’cishwa 
of the Mahrattns, a title which he had pro- 
claimed for himself at Cawnpore. liao Sahib 
was made chief or sovereign of Gwalior. 
Scindiali had immense treasures which were 
seized, all the royal property was confiscated, 
and the rich citizens plundered. The escape 
from Calpee was the ruin of Gwalior. The 
surrounding rajahs flocked to the capital, 
bringing their retainers. A large army was 
thus oi'git}tized, and with ample resources in 
money and stores to supply it. 

Sir Hugh Kose was ill when he conquered 
Calfee. Probably to that circumstance it 
was owing that the rebels escaped thence. 
When the tidings reached him ef the 
fall of Gwalior, he hastened to repair the 
disaster. Collecting all the forces he could 
bring together from every quarter, he marched 
upon the jdace. On the ICth of June, he 
arrived near the old cantonments. Boae re- 
connoitred the place, and immediately resolved 
to attack the cantonments. The attempt was 
successful : the slaughter of the fugitives 
frightful, — some of the trenches formed be- 
yond the cantonments were nearly choked 
with the dead. Sir Hugh encamped within 
the vanquished lines. 
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The Ranee of Jhansi organized forces to 
intercept Rose’s reinforcements, and in doing 
BO fought a battle with Brigadier Smith, in 
which she fell. Tantia To])ee assumed the 
direction of thoifc operations which she had 
guided, and fought with skill and energy. 
Smith, however, was victorious. His contin- 
gent was joined by the general-in-chief, who 
effected a flank movement to that side of the 
city. The next day he stormed the chief of 
the fortifled heights held by the enemy, who, 
finding that no obstacles iuipoded the English, 
became panic-struck, and fled out of the 
jdace. The British cavalry put sued the 
broken fugitives, cutting them down iu vast 
numbers, until the plains were strewn with 
their dead. 

All was conquered except the great rock 
fort, into which some of the rebels had 
retired. Two young officers, who were 
appointed with a small party to watcli a 
police-station near the fort, resolved to sur- 
prise it in the night. Aided by a blacksmith, 
they, with their few soldiers, forced their way 
in, and, after denperate fighting, won the 
place. The attempt w'bs planned by Lieute- 
nant Hose, who ])u'riBhed in executing it. His 
companion, Lieiitciiaiit Waller, secured the 
prize. Hoon after, Scindiah was rciiislated 
upon his throne. 

RUPPKESSIOX or THE MI TINY. 

'I’lie main body of the rebels had retreated 
to Kurawlee. 'J'iiithcr lloac sent light troops 
iu pursuit, Brigadier Napier took the ooin- 
mand. Otr arriving at Jowla Alipore, he 
observed the enemy irr great force, witli 
twcrity-five grrn.s. Aftev all their sigrtal 
defeats and losses, they had an ample com- 
mand of mattriel of war. Napier bad not a 
thousand men ; tiro enemy counted ten times 
that number. Tire gallant brigadier, worthy 
of his name, achieved a swift, glorious, and 
complete victory, capturing all their guns. 
After a vain pursuit of the nimble fugitives, 
the conqueror returned to G walior. 

Tantia Topee, with another body of about 
eight thousaud in number, directed his way 
to Geypore, the chief of the Rajpoot ‘slates. 
He carried with hinr the crown jewels, and 
the treasirre of ^ciudiah. This daring atrd 
active chief now kept Central India irr 
agitation. 

.'ir Hugh Rose, worn out with toil, retired 
from his command, and the Central India 
tield-forcc was broken up. Sir Ekiward 
Lrtgard soon after also retired, worn out with 
fatigue and anxiety. In this way almost all 
the eminent men which tire mutiny had called 
forth as able commanders dropped away gra- 
dually, and gave place to others who followed 
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up with Buccess the work of paoifioatioa. 
The iiock of tho Indian rebellion was now 
broken. Proclamations of amnesty and par* 
don were issued by the government to all 
who would Beek mercy— Exceptions in cases 
of actnol murder, and of tho great ringleaders 
of insurrection, being of course made. These 
proclamations told upon vast numbers, but 
many remained contumacious to the last. 

After the hot season of 1858, the rebellion 
became a guerilla war, and a pursuit of ban- 
dits. The great leaders were discomfited, 
tho minor rajahs and cliiefs were captnred, 
hung, blown away from guns, or, submitting, 
were pardoned. The moulvio was killed 
in an encounter with one of the Rohilennd 
rajahs, who deemed it his interest to side 
with the Englisli. The moulvie was a sincere 
zealot, and was probably the man who devised 
the scheme of the revolt, and created Uic 


rebellion. Nana Sahib's cowardice kep^ him 
from the path of dtmger, and htf eneaped cap^ 
tore. He ultimately fled 'into the Nepaul 
dominions, with a Imd of followers. The 
Nana's nephew fell in one of the ooaabats 
Central India, after the flight of the rebels from 
Gwalior. Tantia Topee for some time eluded 
pursuit, and wandered about, a wretchedt 
but gallant fugitive, until at last ha heeame a 
prisoner, and paid with his life the penalty 
of his misdeeds. With the removal of that 
remarkable man from the scene of so many 
horrors, so great struggles, and so much blood- 
shed, the last spark of rebellion expired. 

In the summer of 1859, thanksgiving was 
offered for tho entire suppression of the 
insurrection, but it was in fact subdued at the 
close of the campaign of 1858, with the ex- 
ception, of roving bands of marauders, for the 
suppression of which the police were adequate. 


CHAPTER CXXXV. 

rKl.NCIl'.Vl. 1I().\IK EVENTS CONNECTED WITH INDIA AETEa THE ENACTMENT OF THE LAW 
OF IbSl, TO THE ABOLITION OF THE COMPANY'S POLITICAL CONTBOL, 1858. 


'J'uuiii: wore few events occvirriug imme- 
diately after the now constitution of the com- 
j)«ny, in anyway calling for notice in a general 
history ol our empire in the East. The new 
act of Ih.H came into operation on the day 
nominated, but some time elapsed before it 
Worked with facility in the India-house. In 
1.S55, the policy of Lord Dalhousie was much 
discussed by tho English public, and from that 
time to tho close of his career, the directors 
were constantly engaged with difflcult sub- 
jects which he brought before them, or in 
discussions arising from his measures; and 
when the mutiny began, his annexation of 
Oude proved to be tlie grand difficulty of 
India. 

Without any fonual reversal of the policy 
of Lord Dalhousie, Lord Canning was uomi- 
iiotcd as his successor. Un other pages of 
this history his arrival in Calcutta, the spirit 
ill which he assumed tho government, and the 
itolicy wliicli he luirsucd, have been brought 
•licfore the reader. That policy was viewed 
in England from the standing-point of party 
politics. 

When tho news of tho revolt arrived in 
Enj^Iand, with the opinion of Lord Canning as 
to Its ]>artial and temporary nature, tho board 
of control and the conrt of directors discussed, 
in the usual tedious way, the propriety of send- 
ing out reinforcement. The fatal words of I 
Lord Canning, making light of the mutiny, I 
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checked the zeal of the English authoritieg 
upon whom the duty devolved of sending aid. 
The long sea route was preferred to the over- 
land route ; and heavy sailing-veseela, some of 
them the worst saUers in Europe, and hardly 
sea-worthy, were preferred to swift steamera. 
Lord Palmerston implicitly trusted to the 
opinions of Lord Canning, who was his no- 
minee and friend. 

A great conflict of parliamentary (qiinione, 
concerning the administration of Lora Can- 
ning, arose in connection with a proclamation 
intended to encourage the submisaion of such 
insurgents os were disposed to lay down their 
arms, and to deter the continuance of revolt 
i on the part of the obstinate, by threatening 
consequences the most formidable wl^ch, in 
the opinion of the governor-geueral, he could 
hold out. 

, Tho government of Lord Palmerston hav- 
I lug been displaced, and Lord Derby at the 
head of the tory party having assumed 
office. Lord Ellenborough was nominated to 
the presidency of the board of control, instead 
of Mr. Vernon Smith. Lord Ellenborough 
disapproved of the proclamation, or thougkti 
it a good occasion for a party move. He 
WTOte a despatch which was almost vitupera- 
tive, and caused it to be circulated amongst 
tho adherents of government iu parliament, 
some of whom published it. The document 
\vtt9 so indiscreet, and the party motive of 
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iirecpeotire of the diced historian cannot fail to admit that, as a 
I proclamation, a strong feeling governing power, it was the most unique and 
connt^ against the administra* remarkable in the world. Granted that faults 
1 afEurs by Lord Elleaborongh. have been committed, and much left undone 
commons were prepared to give that ought to have been done, still what has 
^ote, which would have corn* been accomplished fairly deserves the admire- 
Derby's government to retire, tion of posterity. That an association of 
nation of Lord Elleuborough at merchants, almost unaided by the home 
tttoe relieved India of the danger of his fur- government, should have established the basis 
her connection with it, and the cabinet from of an Eastern empire fifteen thousand miles 
being displaced. The general opinion in from home, is a remarkable phenomenon. 
England was that Lord Canning’s procla- Aided by a long roll of eminent servants, of 
mation was too severe to be politic, but those their own rearing, they extended their domin- 
who raised the outcry against it, wore the very ions to theiwpresent dimensions, and gradually 
men who had heaped upon him continued introduced the institutions of civilized cont- 
censure for his lenity. Lord Canning prn- mnnities. 

dently gave discretion to those by whom Under the company’s later auspices; private 
the proclamation would have to be esfried property was protected; barbarous customs 
out. The opinions of Mr. Montgomery and restrained ; justice equitably administered ; 
Sir James Outram harmonised with those of native chiefs and princes compelled to observe 
the English public, and Lord Cunning was tbe law; an efficient police establibbed ; tole- 
influenced by such experienced ••councillors, ration of religious opinions ensured; and 
Mr. Vernon Smith, the ex-president of the industry protected. 

board of control, placed his party and Lord It is to be hoped that with the gentle 
Canning in much disadvantage by concealing sovereignty of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
letters written by the governor -general to Queen Victoria, the country may enter on a 
tlia board of control, which Mr. Smith ought, new era of peace and prosperity. European 
as a matter of public duty, to hulw handed to j colonization — much neglected by the eom- 
Lord Ellenborongh. This circamstancc much pany — should bo zealously promoted. AA'hcr- 
irritated the liberal party in parliament. { ever the experiment has been made, it has 
At last, public opinion seemed tb demand been successful ; and a marked improvement 
that the government ot the Bast India Com- has been observed in the neighbourhood. 

S ony should cease. Bills to effect this were . The fallacies concerning the climate have 
ronght in by the groat opposing parties. The | vanished before practical experience. In the 
views entertained by Lord Stanley and Lord higher regions a European temperature can 
Palmerston were more nearly allied than those lie found ; while in the plains the inconveni- 
of other members on opposite sides of the ences of the climate have been much exugge- 
legislatnre. After long discussions, need- rated. The staple products ’of the country 
lessly protracted, intolerably tedious, dove- arc valuable, and cnpablo of increased deve- 
loping but little wisdom on the part of onr lopment, offering an extensive field for agri- 
le^slators, a bill passed the legislature for cultural enterprise. 

the future government of India, depriving To the ardent jiolitical economist India 
the East Indip Company of all political con opens up a fruitful scene of action; vhile the 
nection mthathe country, and governing it j no less hopeful Christian missionary sees a 
by a minister oi the crown responsible to par- 1 wide sphere for Gospel labours. The one 
• liamenA aided by a council. The Act, which j hopes for the social regeneration of the conn- 
passed the legislature August 2nd, 1858, was try by introducing the advantages of civiliza- 
entitled, “An Act for the better Government tion: the other believes in the possibility of 
of India.’’ ^ ^ advancing the cause of Christianity by the 

With the abolition of the East India Com- permanent residence of practical Christians, 
pany’s political existence, this work appro- Should cither, or both, of these aspirations be t 
priately closes. Perhaps the time had arrived realized, the natives of India will Lave no 
ien that political anomaly, brilliant as it cause to regret the transference of their alle- < 
Was, shonld cease to exist ; but the unpreju- giance to a foreign sovereign. 
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